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THE  August  Everybody's  will  contain  instalments  <A  two 
serials,  a  novelette,  eight  short  stories,  "Prose  or  Worse," 
"Everybody's  Chestnut  Tree"  and  "Everybody's  Chimney 
Comer"  and  the  stOTy  of  one  of  the  recent  successful  plays^ 
"Nemesis,"  by  Augustus  Thomas. 

The  Chimney  Comer  and  the  story  of  a  play  are  new  and  per- 
manent features.  Around  the  Chimney  Comer  we  will  gather  with 
our  readers  and  authors  from  month  to  month  and  talk  things  ova:. 
This  month  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  read  this  department,  for 
it  outlines  the  pohcy  of  Everybody's  in  its  new  form.  Hereafter  we 
hope  you  will  want  to  read  it. 

Every  month  we  will  tell  the  story  of  one  of  the  outstanding 
dramatic  successes,  handling  it  as  a  short  story  is  handled.  The  p^y 
for  next  month  is  "Spanish  Love,"  by  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 

On  the  next  page-  is  an  announcement  of  "The  Red  House 
Murder,"  a  new  serial  by  A.  A.  Milne.  In  every  normal  person  there 
is  a  little  bit  of  the  sleuth-urge,  and  if  you  are  in  this  class  you  will 
want  to  read  this  unusual  mystery  story.  Announcements  of  the  re- 
mainder <tf  the  August  contents  will  be  found  on  pages  58,  66, 105 
and  163. 
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At  Last^the  Unusual 
in  Detective  Fiction 


The  Red  House  Murder 

By  A.  A.  Milne 


Beginning  in  August  Everybody's 


tive  in  this  absorbing  sernl  by  a  man 
who  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Punchy 
auth<M*  of  "Not  That  it  Matters,"  and 
of  the  play,  "Mr.  Pim  Passes  By,"  one 
of  the  outstanding  successes  of  the  present 
New  York  theatrical  season. 

Of  this,  his  newest  story,  Mr.  Milne 
savs,  "I  always  adored  detective  stories. 
I  nave  always  thought  they  must  be  great 
fun  to  write.  One  day  1  thought  of  a 
rather  good  way  of  murdering  somebody. 
Instead  of  leaving  it  at  that,  I  went  on 
thinking  about  it  and  finally  decided  that 
it  would  make  a  good  story.  I  hope  it 
has  done  so — successfuilv* " 

The  new  Milne  serial  and  twelve  other 
big  fiction  features  in  August  Everybody* Sy 
out  July  15th. 
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He  thrust  the  papers  into  the  dispatch-cafe,  swunf  aronad  and  found  himself 
looking  into  the  muzzle  of  a  Lue([er  pistol  held  by  Mary  Crewe,  With  a 
sudden  lunje.  Pike  seized  the  pistol.  She  struggled  to  wrench  it  free.  Then 
Pike,  thnming  his  arm  about  her,  bore  her  through  the  doorway  into  her  cabin. 
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A  Complete  Novelette 


The  Wax  Cylinder 

A  Fortune,  a  Girr s  Love  and  a  Man's  Life 
Hang  on  the  Solution  of  a  Startling  Mystery 

By  David  Gray 

A^lnr  tj  *^Gall9ps'  mud  "Emjigm  Riad" 


Illustrations  by  J.  Henry 


MAJOR  LIONEL  WORTLEY 
PBfTRAFFORB  RIVERS  sat 
lit  die  {riSicers'  club  at  Boulogne 
and  a>ntCTi[riated  his  boots. 
He«asMnu«  of  one  ^cer.  Riv«?  consid- 
ered ^uoer  a  "dreadful  fellah"  and  a  host. 

^»cra'  perceived  the  maneuver  but  was 
not  resenmil.  He  had  observed  that  it  was 
a  m^r  with  swells.  They  shrank  and  glared 
if  you  clapped  'em  on  the  back.  God  had 
made  tlusn  thus;  "Yet/'  Spicer  argued, 
"bdn^  hrnman,  th^  must  be  human."  He 
was  on  the  ptnnt  of  fining  for  a  waiter  and 
inviting  RWers  to  "name  what  'e'd  *ave" 
iriien  a  t^I,  broaddiouldered  man  of  thirty- 
five  i^ed  into  Hbtt  fockio^  His  blue  eyes 
showed  the  habit  of  command.  His  nose 
TCs  sl^tly  aquSine,  his  chin  and  jaw  well 
DKtdeled  and  firm.  He  was  a  fine-looking 
man  of  Norman  type  and  his  rank  was  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. But  it  was  obvious  to 
Spicer  that  he  was  not  "a  swell."  Spicer 
pbuxd  him  as  a  colonial,  though  his  uniform 
was  British. 

He  watdied  him  turn  idly  from  the  news- 
p^r-table,  glance  about  the  room  and  dis- 
cover Rivers's  back.  He  saw  the  light  of 
recognition  kindle  in  his  eyes.  He  saw  him 
start  impulsively,  with  the  obvious  d^ign  of 
sur^HTsing  Rivers  with  a  clap  on  the  shoul- 
der. Spicer  knew  what  was  coming.  He 
could  see  Rivers's  stare,  hear  his  cold  drawl 
c^ressive  of  aversion. 

The  stranger's  pace  quickened  as  be 
neared  his  unconscious  victim.   The  next 


instant  he  was  shaking  Rivers  by  both 
shoulders.  At  this  point  Spicer's  jaw 
dropped  and  he  stared  open-mouthed,  for 
Rivers  instead  of  withering  his  assailant, 
shouted  joyously.  "My  GodI  It's  old 
Pike!" 

Scandalized,  Saucer  turned  to  his  news- 
paper. For  a  moment  he  had  thought  th^ 
were  going  to  kiss  like  Frenchmen.  The 
last  he  saw  of  them,  Rivers  was  leading  the 
way  to  the  greater  privacy  of  the  adjoining 
rocHn. 

"Well,  you  old  swine,"  said  Rivers  af- 
fectionately. "I  thought  you  were  still  in 
that  Bournonouth  ho^ntal.  I  was  going 
to  hunt  you  up." 

"You're  on  your  way  home,  then?" 

Rivers  nodded.  "It  looks  that  way. 
Rather  time — what?"  His  eye  caught  the 
calendar  on  the  wrltit^-table.  It  an- 
nounced the  day  as  March  i8, 1919.  "Get- 
ting on  devilishly  well  towaid  five  years. 
But  what  are  yQW.  doin',  son?" 

"Got  a  job  promised  me  in  South  Africa. 
Off  next  mon^.  While  they're  waiting  to 
demobilize  me  I  thought  I'd  run  ever  and 
look  about;  try  to  get  track  of  my  kit." 

"I  don't  think  a  kit  would  bring  me  back, 
once  I  set  foot  in  England  and  a  free  man," 
said  Rivers.  "Let  this  bloody  kit  go  hang," 
he  went  on.  "My  boat  is  leavin'  in  an  hour. 
I  can  get  you  aboard!  You  come  back  to 
IxHidon  and  stop  with  me.  There's  an  cl- 
tra  room  in  Mount  Street,  and  we'll  have  a 
^ree.    It's  owin*  us,  son."  , 


Copfri^.  Ml.  h  The  Ridgweni  Compact,  in  tfu  UniUd  Staiei  and  Great  Britaim. 
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The  Wax  Cylinder 


"It  listens  good,"  said  Pike.  ''Perh^[» 
later  in  the  week,  but  not  to^y." 
"Rubbish!"  said  Rivers. 
"I've  got  to  go  out  to  the  hoq>ital;  got  a 

mystery  on." 

Rivers  looked  at  him  questioningly. 
**You're  not  going  to  let  them  go  operating 
again?" 

"No,"  said  Pike.  "This  isn't  medical. 
This  is  a — I  don't  know  what  you  would  call 
it."  Laughing,  he  unbuttoned  one  of  the 
breast  podwts  of  Us  tunic  and  produced  an 
envelope  from  which  he  took  a  slip  of  note- 
paper. 

"What  do  you  make  of  that?"  he  said, 
handing  it  to  Rivers. 

The  half-dozen  Upes  were  written  in  pen- 
cil, in  a  woman's  hand.  It  was  the  writing 
of  a  person  of  education.  Rivers  read: 
''You  are  being  mtched,  You  probably 
know  why.  Hiis  is  all  I  am  tell  you,  all  I 
know."   It  was  un^gned. 

"I'll  be  damned!"  observed  Rivers.  He 
looked  at  Pike. 

"It  means  nothing  to  me,"  Pike  said 
slowly.  "As  far  as  I  know  there's  no  more 
reason  why  I  should  be  watched  than  you. 
I've  never  stolen  uiything.  As  far  as  I 
know  I've  got  no  past,  and  I  know  I've  got 
no  money.'* 

"Have  you  any  idea  who  wrote  It?" 

"Yes  and  no,"  Pike  answered.  "When 
I  got  to  the  hospital  in  England,  this  thing 
was  found  pinned  on  the  shirt  of  my  paja^ 
mas.  The  presimiption  is  that  it  must 
have  been  the  nurse  out  here  at  the  base 
that  got  me  ready  to  be  evacuated." 

"Would  you  know  her  again?" 

"Yes,  I  would,"  said  Pike.  "I  had  one 
tyt  ov^t  of  bandages.  She  was  a  very  un- 
usual-looking girl." 

"Unusually  good-looking?" 

Pike  nodded. 

"It's  a  hundred  to  one  it's  a  joke,"  said 
Rivere  wisely.  "Girl  wants  you  to  chase 
her." 

"I've  seen  worse  chasing,"  said  Pike. 

"Chuck  it,  son,"  said  Rivers,  "and  go 
aboard  with  me.  London's  full  of  accom- 
modating beauty  these  days." 

Pike's  gaze  wandered  off  to  the  wall. 
For  the  moment  he  seemed  unconscious  of 
Rivers,  unconscious  of  his  surroundings. 
He  was  away,  somewhere.  Then  with  a 
little  start  he  came  back. 

"Can't  do  it,"  he  said.   "Must  look  up 


my  kit  Unless  I'm  mistaken,  I've  got  it 
marked  down  at  the  faosEntal  fai^^age- 
room." 

A  waiter  put  his  head  in  the  door  and  an- 
nounced that  an  automobile  was  waiting  for 
Colonel  Pike. 

Pike  rose. 

"You'll  come  on  as  soon  as  you  can?"  sud 

Rivers. 

"Sure  thing!"  said  Pike,  and  went  out. 

Pike'scar  drew  up  before  the  hospital, 
but  Pike  made  no  move  to  get  out.  He 
sat  gazing  oS  through  the  rain,  his  attitude 
that  of  a  man  listening;  listening  perhaps 
with  the  inner  consdousness,  rather  than 
the  ear. 

The  chauffeur  glanced  back  at  him,  got 
down  and  ostentatiously  opened  the  door. 
"We're  blocking  the  road,  sir,"  he  stdd. 
"lliere's  a  general  waiting  for  his  car  to 
drive  up  for  hun." 

Pike  came  back  from  whatever  r^ons  he 
had  been  mentally  exploring.  "I  see,"  he 
said  vaguely.  He  got  out  and  finding  him- 
self face  to  face  with  the  general,  saluted. 

"Still  solving  Hun  cyphers,  eh,  Pike?" 
said  the  general  pleasantly. 

Pike  seemed  to  wake  up.  He  laughed 
and  gra^>ed  the  general's  extended  lumd. 
"Glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  he  said  heartily. 

"Glad  to  see  you,"  said  the  general. 
"Glad  you're  right  again.  Rotten  hick  to 
get  it  again  just  before  the  armistioe." 

Pike  thanked  him. 

"Coddington  tells  me  you're  going  out  to 
the  Copt  to  look  after  some  mines,"  the  gen- 
eral went  on.  "Wish  we  could  ke^  yod  in 
the  army." 

"I'd  like  to  stay,"  said  Pike,  "but  the 
^ow's  over  and  a  man  has  to  live." 

'*0f  course,"  said  the  general.  "I  und^- 
st£uid.  The  good  ones  are  bound  to  leave 
us.    Good  luck  to  you." 

Pike  thanked  him  and  went  on  toward  the 
hospital  offices. 

The  general's  aide  looked  questioningly 
at  his  chief. 

"You  must  know  Pike,"  said  the  generaL 
"V.  C.  at  second  battle  of  Ypres.  Later 
on  in  the  Intelligence." 

"The  fellow  thia,t  worked  out  the  German 
field  code?" 

The  general  nodded.  "Amazin'  piece  of 
work.  Amazin'  fellow — plays  chess  blind- 
folded and  that  sort  of  thing." 

While  the  general  was  getting  into  his  car 
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tife  aide  tnnwd  ud  wttded  the  celebrity 
disappear  into  the  building. 

A  balf-hour  later  Pike  was  sdll  sitting  in 
the  visitan*  waiUng-room.  He  had  fs^en 
again  into  the  same  vaaut,  starix^-into- 
space  attitude  in  which  he  had  arrived  in 
his  mot»-car.  A  woman  in  a  nurse's  uni- 
fonn  bustled  in  and  stood  expectantly. 
Pike  roused  himself,  regarded  her  doubtfiU- 
ly,  rose  and  bowed. 

"You  weren't  the  head  nurse  here  just 
bef(H%  the  armistice?"  he  demanded. 

"No  "  she  said.  "I  came  in  December. 
Did  yoa  want  to  see  Miss  Olfpvie?" 

"Olgivie?  Yes,  that  was  the  name,"  Pike 
sakl  thoughtfully.  "No,  it  wasn't  Miss  01- 
cfie  that  I  wanted  to  sec*  I  wanted  to  ask 
her  about  some  one  who  was  here  when  I 
was." 

patient?" 
"A  nurse." 
"Is  she  hare  now?" 

"I  don't  know.  You  see  I  was  deaf  and 
my  head  was  in  bandages,  and  before  I  could 
talk  they  evacuated  me  to  England." 

"Wiat  ward  were  you  in?" 

Pike  told  her. 

The  head  nurse  thought.  "Those  were 
all  changed  in  January.  The  books  would 
show  where  she  was  ordered.  You'd  better 
go  to  the  adjutant's  office." 

"Time's  only  one  difficulty  about  that/' 
said  Pike.   "I  don't  know  her  name." 

The  bead  nuise  lai^^ed.  It  was  a  situar 
tioa  not  wholly  new  to  her.  "Well,"  she 
said,  "if  it's  important,  Colonel  Pike  ou^t 
to  be  able  to  find  her  if  any  one  can." 

Pike  waved  aside  the  compliment  with  a 
gesture  that  he  had,  a  sort  of  jerk  of  the 
thumb.  He  regarded  her  with  a  whimsical 
gravity.  "I  n«d  advice,"  he  said.  "Just 
bow  important  would  yon  say  it  was  tluit  I 
should  find  her?" 

H»  eyes  twii&kd.  "On  general  prind' 
pies,"  she  answered,  "I  always  say  'Don't.' 
There's  enough  trouble  mthout  looking  for 
it" 

"I  reckon  you're  right,"  said  Pike.  "A 
head  nurse  always  is." 

They  laughed  together,  shook  hands  and 
parted. 

As  Pike  got  into  his  auttmiobile  the  wis- 
dom of  the  head  nurse's  philoso[^y  sank 
into  him.  Why  run  after  trouble?  He 
looked  at  his  watch.  Rivers's  boat  had 
sailed. 


"Back  to  the  dub,"  he  told  the  driver. 

As  he  was  orderii^  his  lunch  a  note  was 
brou^t  to  him.  He  tore  open  the  envelope 
and  read:  "Just  before  leaving,  received 
news  by  telc^am  that  I  want  to  consult 
you  lUxiut.  Join  me  in  Mount  Street  as 
soon  as  possible.  Rivers." 

Pike  smiled  at  Rivers's  invention.  "Well, 
why  not?"  he  thought.  London  would  be 
gay.  He  wanted  to  see  old  Rivers  before  he 
sailed  for  Capetown. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  evening  Pike  was 
having  tea  in  Rivers's  flat. 

"We'll  dine  at  the  Ritz,"  Rivers  was  say- 
ing, "have  a  go  at  the  Palace;  after  that  the 
evenin'  and  the  world  is  ours.  That  agree- 
able?" 

"Fine,"  said  Pike. 

"We're  a  bit  elderly  to  go  and  make 
asses  of  ourselves,"  continued  Rivers,  "but 
after  all,  why  not?  We've  all  got  troubles 
enough  ahead.  By  the  way,"  he  added, 
"did  you  find  that  nurse  you  were  looking 
for?" 

Pike  ^ook  his  head.  "I  got  my  kit, 
though.  What's  this  that  you  wanted  spe- 
cially to  talk  over  with  me?" 

"There's  no  use  starting  in  about  that  to- 
night." 

"Shootl"  said  Pike.  "That's  what  I'm 
here  for." 

"It's  a  weary  tale,"  Rivers  uiswered. 
"Old  Blaughton's  got  the  flu." 

"WeU,  suppose  he  has?" 

"Good  God!"  said  Riven  shaiply,  "with 
both  his  sons  killed,  likewise  my  cousin 
Bertie,  whose  father  was  Blau^ton's  next 
younger  brother,  I'm  next,  don't  you 
see?" 

"You  mean  you'll  die  next?" 

"Die?  No.  The  bloody  thing  dr<^  <m 
me.   I  shall  be  Earl  of  BlaughUm." 

Pike  began  to  shake.  "Your  troubles  are 
heavy." 

"Don't  kui^)  you  »Uy  ass,"  said  Rivers 
angrily.  "Here  I  am  all  comfortable,  with 
a  tidy  little  income,  ready  to  settle  down  in 
a  little  box  in  a  huntin'  country  and  get  mar- 
ried to  a  girl  I  rather  like  and  this  thing 
drops  on  me.  Do  you  realize  what  it 
means?" 

Pike  was  still  shaking. 

"It  means  I'm  ruLied.  Blaughton's 
money  goes  to  his  daughters.  IgetBlau^- 
ton  castle.  I  can't  sell  it,  and  it  costs  six 
thousand  pounds  a  year  to  keep  vp." 
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Pike  grew  sober.  "That  is  depressing," 
he  said.    "Do  you  like  the  platt?" 

"It's  a  lovely  place,"  Rivers  answered. 
"I  was  bom  there,  but  I  can't  live  in  it." 

"Why  not  go  to  work?"  asked  Pike. 

Rivers  gazed  at  him  in  scorn.  "Go  to 
work!"  he  repeated. 

"Who'd  hire  me?  What  am  I  good  for? 
I  need  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  and  I 
couldn't  earn  it  in  two  thousand  years." 

Pike  was  silent.  It  was  true.  Yet  Riv- 
ers was  the  man  wIk)  had  crawled  three  hun- 
dred yards  over  no-man's-land,  extricated 
Pike  out  of  German  wire  and  somehow  got 
him  back  to  the  British  trenches.  "We'll 
have  to  look  into  this,"  he  said  thoughtfully. 

"For  heaven^s  sake,  forget  it!"  said  Riv- 
ers.   "We're  on  a  spree."  . 

"I  don't  mean  to  declare  out  on  the 
spree,"  Pike  observed  cheerfully,  "but  this 
Blaugbton  tn^;edy  interests  me.  Have  you 
ccnne  to  any  ded^n  as  to  what  you'd  better 
do?" 

"Not  the  sl^test,"  Rivers  answered 
dieerlessly.  "I  told  you  I  wanted  your 
advice." 

"Nobody  can  advise  anybody,"  said  Pike. 
"There's  only  one  piece  of  advice  that  has 
any  value  and  that  is,  follow  your  hunch." 

Rivers  looked  at  him  mildly.  "Follow  my 
what?" 

"Your  bunch.  You  poor  English  nut, 
fkm't  you  know  what  hunch  means?" 

Rivers  stmok  his  head. 

"It's  a  i^ilosophy,"  said  Pike.  "Some- 
thing tells  you  to  do  scnnething  or  not  to  do 
something." 

"Rubbish,"  said  Rivers.  "I  do  what  I 
want  to  do." 

"I  do  too,  as  a  general  thing,"  said  Pike, 
"but  that's  the  best  way  of  putting  a  copper 
on  the  himch.'* 

Rivers  lit  a  cigaret.  "I  think  I  had  too 
much  reUgion  pumped  into  me  when  I  was  a 
boy,"  he  said.  "Everything  that  was  pleas- 
ant was  wrong.    I  chucked  it." 

"I  never  had  any  rehgion,"  said  Pike.  "I 
don't  know  that  I'd  call  following  hunches  a 
region.  But  according  to  my  idea  it's  the 
simplest  explanation  of  life." 

Rivers  smiled.  "It's  a  pleasure  to  be  tak- 
ing tea  with  a  man  who  has  an  e:q>lanation 
of  life,"  he  observed. 

"Well,  how  are  you  going  to  explain  things 
like  what  happened  to  McTavish?"  Pike 
demanded. 


"I  dcm't  see  that  it  needs  explaining," 
Rivers  answered.  "McTavish  left  his  dug- 
out and  two  minutes  later  a  ten-inch  shell 
dr(H>ped  into  it.  There  were  a  great  many 
sheUs  in  that  neigboibhood,  abo  a  great 
many  dugouts  vntii  officers  in  them.  It  is 
not  remarkable  that  McTavish  should  have 
left  his  dugout,  or  that  it  shouJd  have  been 
hit.  It  is  certainly  no  more  remarkable 
than  red  coming  up  twenty-one  times  in  suc- 
cession. Of  course,  what  McTavish  says 
about  it,"  Rivers  added,  "is  cd  no  value. 
He's  a  Highlander  who  sccsa  banshee  almost 
daily." 

"And  yet—"  Pike  began. 

"Excuse  me,"  interrupted  Rivers,  "have 
you  evCT  personally  experienced  one  of  these 
hunches,  *as  you  call  them?" 

"I've  seen  a  Digger  Indian  find  water 
when  we  were  lost  in  the  Arizona  Desert," 
Pike  answered.  "That  was  the  most  re- 
markable thing  I  ever  saw  personally,  but 
I'm  not  sure  that  my  hitting  on  that  codeso- 
lution  wasn't  just  as  extraordinary.'^ 

Rivers  smiled  ironically.  "Did  it  come  to 
you  in  a  dream?" 

"No,  but  it  was  pretty  much  the  same 
sort  of  thing.  I  was  playing  Rogers  at 
chess.  I  was  blindfolded.  It  was  his  move 
and  I  had  him  all  but  mated,  so  my  mind 
strayed  off  the  game,  and  the  next  thing  I 
knew  I  saw  that  key  word  in  Gemum  cbar- 
acters  just  as  plain  as  I  see  you." 

"Did  you  know  it  was  the  thmg  you  had 
been  looking  for?" 

"Sure,"  s^d  Pike.  "I  beat  it  back  to  the 
office  and  tried  it  with  some  of  the  wireless 
messages  we  had  there." 

"That  is  interesting,"  Rivers  observed, 
"but  after  all  it's  no  more  remarkable  than 
a  great  many  other  things  thp  subconscious 
mind  does.  You'd  been  working  on  this 
problem  for  several  weeks  and  suddenly  got 
the  answer.  There's  no  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  any  other  intelligence  than  your 
own  had  anything  to  do  with  it." 

"Only  that  it's  a  great  deal  easier  and 
more  reasonable,"  said  Pike. 

Rivers  shot  him  an  amused  look.  "My 
son,"  he  said,  "be  content  with  your  own 
amazin'  genius  and  tell  me  how  to  make  a 
million  doll^s  or  dodge  this  Blaughton  busi- 
ness." He  flung  his  cigaret  at  the  fireplace 
and  rose.  "It's  nearly  seven,"  he  added. 
"We'd  better  tub  and  change,  as  we're  dinin' 
early." 
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Pike  made  no  answer  but  followed  him 
down  the  passage  to  Ins  bedroom. 

THERE  was  the  usual  half-past-eigfat 
crowd  m  the  lobby  of  the  Ritz .  People 
coming  m  to  dine;  people  who  had  dined 
going  out  to  the  p&y;  people  of  the  old 
"smart"  pre-war  London ;  people  of  the  new- 
ridi  munitions  set;  s<rid^s,  statesmen,  fOr 
mous  beauties  of  both  worlds,  and  all  a  tittle 
feveri^y  bent  on  the  pleasures  of  peace. 

Rivers  turned  away  from  the  desk  where 
theatre  .tickets  were  sold  and  looked  about 
fw  Pike.  Presently  he  marked  him  down 
by  the  entrance,  arms  folded,  regarding  the 
crowd  with  the  unconscious,  preoccupied 
gaze  of  a  zoo  Uon .  As  Rivers  approached  he 
noted  him  and  passed  throu^  the  door 
wfaidi  the  porter  opened. 

"Depresang  news,"  observed  Rivers, 
pausing  outside  on  the  step.  "Those  beasts 
have  let  somebody  else  have  our  tickets; 
thou^t  we  weren*t  coming.  Not  another 
stall  in  the  place."  His  look  shifted  sud- 
denly over  P^e's  shoulder.  "Turn  slowly," 
he  said.  "There's  an  interesting-looknig 
woman  getting  into  a  motor-car.** 

The  &aor  slammed  and  the  car  began  to 
move  as  Pike  turned.  He  had  an  instant's 
^nce  at  her  side  face  as  the  light  was 
smtched 

Rivets  saw  him  stiffen  in  surprise,  start 
impulavdy  after  the  moving  car,  then  check 
himself. 

"Friend  of  yours?"  he  asked. 

Pike  laughed  dryly.  "That's  the  nurse 
I  was  tdfing  you  about." 

Rivers  opened  his  eyes  and  whistled.  "I 
wouldn't  mind  being  chased  by  that  woman 
myadf he  observed. 

"You  didn't  notice  the  car  number?" 

Rivers  shook  his  head. 

"Nut  that  I  am,  I  didn't,  either," 

"There was  aman  with  her,  wasn't  there?" 

'1  can't  be  sure  of  it.  All  I'm  sure  of  is 
that  she  was  the  nurse  that  got  me  ready  to 
be  evacuated.  Why?" 

'*(%,  nothing!"  Rivers  answered,  "only 
she  doesn't  lo^  like  the  kind  of  woman 
idio'd  be  pinning  *chase-me'  notes  on  a 
wounded  b^^ter'siugjitahirt.  She  wouldn't 
have  to." 

"Suppose  you  wanted  to  find  her,  how 
would  you  go  to  work  about  it?"  Pike  de- 
manded. 

Rivers  «niled.      ''Barring  hunches,  I 

Enryboiy't  Ua^tbu,  Jwh, 


diould  say  the  best  was  to  sit  rig^t  hm  on 

these  steps.  There's  something  odd  lUxnit 
Ixmdon,"  he  went  on.  "Every  time  I  walk 
through  Piccadilly  I  meet  people  whom  I 
last  saw  at  Nairobi  or  Tien  Sien  or  Sandak- 
kan,  but  I  never  meet  any  one  that  I  see  at 
my  club.  What  nationality  is  that  wo- 
man?" he  added. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Pike.  "I  never 
heard  her  speak." 

"She  looks  more  French  than  British," 
Rivers  observed;  "might  be  Viennese.  Or- 
dinarily I  only  like  *em  blonde,  but  that 
clean,  scrubbed-looking  type  of  brown,  with 
the  blood  showing  through  the  skin  and  soft 
ungreasy  black  hair  is  very  attractive.  A 
man  can't  lay  down  a  haud-and-fast  rule 
about  such  things,"  he  went  on.  "Experi- 
ence with  horses  uid  women  proves  that 
the  good  oaxs  ccmie  in  all  shapes,  uzes  and 
colors." 

"Your  views  are  interesting,"  said  Pike, 
"but  they  don't  get  "Us  anywhere." 

"There's  nothing  you  could  do  about  her 
to-night,"  Rivers  retorted.  "Either  she's 
decently  married  and  going  about  with  her 
own  husband  or  ^e's  not.  If  she'd  wanted 
to  recognize  you,  she'd  have  spokoi  to  you  a^ 
she  went  out.   She  passed  right  by  you." 

"She  didn't  see  me,"  Pike  answered  hotly. 
"My  back  was  turned." 

"Of  course  she  saw  you,"  said  Rivers, 
"saw  you  first,  as  you'd  say.  But  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there,  old  son.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  are  we  going  to  do?  ShaU  we 
drop  in  at  the  Empire,  or  try  to  find  places 
at  one  of  the  less  meritorious  plays?" 

Before  Pike  answered  an  officer  in  uni- 
from  came  out  of  the  hotel  »id  nodded  to 
Rivers. 

"Hello,  Tink!"  said  Rivers.  "Pike,  you 
know  Tinkham?" 

"I  think  I  used  to  see  you  at  Third  Corps 
headquarters,"  said  Pike. 

Tmkham  nodded.  "Glad  to  see  you  fit,*' 
he  said.  "Rotten  luck  to  get  wiped  again 
just  before  the  thing  ended." 

"It  might  have  been  worse,"  Pike  mum- 
bled. 

"We  were  wondering  what  we  were  going 
to  do  till  the  evening  begins,"  said  Rivers. 
"Those  creatures  at  the  Ritz  sold  our  seats 
at  the  Palace.  Do  you  want  to  hunt  up  a 
show  with  us?" 

"Can't,"  said  Tinkham.  "I'm  investi-' 
gating  ^kooks." 
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"You're  not  bit  with  tbat  thing?"  said 

Rivers. 

"I  am  not,"  said  Tinkham,  "but  some  of 
my  family  are.  I'm  trying  to  put  a  stop  to 
it." 

"It  ain't  that  womtm  in  Clarjes  Street 
that  my  aunt  goes  to  to  see  about  Bntie?" 
asked  Rivers. 

"That's  the  one,"  said  Tinkham. 

"She  ought  to  be  locked  up." 

"That's  what  I  think." 

"But  what  can  you  do  about  it?" 

"I'm  going  to  try  to  catch  her  faking  and 
turn  her  over  to  the  police.  Why  don't  you 
crane  along?" 

"Pike  believes  in  this  thing,"  said  Rivers. 

Tinkham  turned  to  Pike.  "Do  you  know 
anything  about  this  medium  bu»ness?" 

Filce  shook  his  head.  "I've  never  been  to 
one  of  them.   It's  interested  me,  thou^."  . 

"Don't  you  believe  in  it?"  said  Rivers. 

"I  don't  disbelieve  in  it,"  Pike  answered, 
"One  doesn't  know  very  much  about  suiy- 
thing.  In  principle  I'm  indined  to  accept 
it,  as  the  diplomats  say." 

"It's  rot,"  said  Rivers.  "Mawkish  gen- 
eralities, at  two  guineas  a  portion." 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  it  firs^ 
hand?"  Pike  demanded.  "Ever  beoi  to 
a  stance?" 

"I  went  once,"  Rivers  answered,  "with 
my  aunt.  Bertie  Rivers  was  on  the  wire 
telling  us  he  was  happy  and  helping  others 
who  had  just  'come  over.'  He  was  done  in 
at  Messines.  Most  unlikely  conduct  <m 
Bertie's  part,  I  thought." 

"Why  don't  you  come?"  said  Tinkham. 
"I've  a  sitting  at  nine.  I'd  really  like  to 
have  your  help.  Pdton  was  coming  with 
me,  but  he's  gone  to  the  country."  . 

Rivers  looked  at  Pike. 

"I'm  willing,"  Pike  said.  "We'U  be  fin- 
ished by  ten.  We  can  look  in  at  the  Em- 
pire afterward  if  you  like." 

"Well,"  said  Rivers,  "I  don't  mind,  but  I 
never  could  bear  Bertie  Rivers  in  life  and  I 
dtm't  want  him  talking  to  me  now  he's 
dead." 

"You'll  have  to  bear  that,"  said  Tinkham, 
"as  she'll  naturally  remember  you.  Pike's 
the  only  one  of  us  she  doesn't  know.  That's 
why  it's  good  to  have  him  along." 

"All  right  then,"  said  Rivers  res^edly, 
"but  it's  a  bad  way  of  beginning  an  eve- 
ning." 

As  they  walked  down  Piccadilly,  Tinkham 


expounded  a  plan  action.  Durii^  tiie 
writing  he  was  to  take  the  notes.  Rivers 
was  to  watch  the  medium's  feet  and  Pike 
was  to  keep  an  eye  out  for  anything  that 
might  turn  up.  In  case  there  should  be 
materializations,  at  the  word  from  Tink- 
ham, Rivers  was  to  turn  up  the  gas.  Pike  to 
seize  the  woman  and  Tinkham  the  ghost. 

Turning  into  Clarjes  Street,  Tinkham 
stopped  before  one  of  a  row  of  houses  de- 
voted to  respectable  lodgings  and  rang  the 
bell.  A  maid  opened  the  door  and  showed 
them  into  the  parlor  fronting  on  the  street. 
It  was  furnished  in  a  comfortable  middle- 
class  Victorian  fashion.  The  window-shades 
were  drawn,  as  were  heavy  curtains.  A 
four-l^;ged  library  table  of  rosewood  stood 
in  the  center  of  the  room,  under  the 
chandelier,  two  jets  of  which  were  lighted. 
Four  diairs.with  hair-doth  seats  and  rose- 
wood frames  stood  about  the  table.  Glass- 
fronted  bookcases  stood  on  either  side  of  the 
fireplace,  and  the  walls  were  hung  with  en^ 
gravings  popular  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Almost  immediately  a  tired-loddng  wo- 
man, with  faded  brown  eyes  and  hair 
streaked  with  gray,  entered  from  the  back 
nxnn.  She  retxived  them  undemonstratively 
and  seated  herself  at  the  table.  "Kindly 
extinguish  one  burner,"  she  said,  "and  turn 
down  the  other." 

Pike,  who  was  the  tallest,  carried  out  her 
instructions.  While  the  room  was  dim  it 
was  possible  to  distinguish  objects  and  to 
write  m  a  lai^  hand. 

Then  the  three  seated  themselves,  Tinkr- 
ham  opposite  her.  Pike  on  her  right,  and 
Rivers  on  her  left. 

"With  whom  do  you  wish  to  communi- 
cate?" she  asked  Tinkham. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "we  might  begin  on  Cap- 
tain Adelbert  Rivers  if  that's  agreeable?" 

Rivers  scowled. 

The  woman  nodded  assent.  "Put  your 
hands  on  the  table.  Rest  them  lightly. 
See,  like  mine,"  she  directed.  She  closed 
her  eyes  for  a  moment,  opened  them  and 
held  them  fixed  on  the  table. 

Four  or  five  minutes  passed  in  silence, 
then  the  table  began  to  rock  softly. 

"Is  Adelbert  Rivers  there?"  she  asked  in  a 
weary,  matter-of-fact  voice. 

Pike  smiled.  It  was  like  a  tired  tdephone 
curator  making  a  call. 

A  distinct  thump  followed,  caused  by  one 
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of  the  Uble  legs  lifting  and  striking  the 
floor.  Pike  kx^ed  at  Tinkham.  Rivers 
had  his  eyes  under  the  table.  Of  course  it 
was  a  tii^,  but  he  failed  to  see  how  it  was 
done. 

"Have  you  anything  to  send  through?" 
asked  the  medium  in  the  same  perfunctory 
tone. 

Another  thump. 

"One  means  yes,"  Tinkham  whispered, 
"three  means  no." 

"Kindly  repeat  the  alphabet  and  check 
the  letters,"  said  the  medium. 

Tinkham  began,  A-B-C.  As  he  came  to 
T  there  was  a  thump.  He  wrote  T  with  the 
pencil  and  began  f^ain.  X^aboriously  the 
word  "tell"  was  spelled,  then  the  word 
"the."  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  he  had 
the  words,  "Tell  the  mater  everything  is 
i^ing.  Don't  make  a  fuss.  Good-night." 
After  that  the  table  was  quiet  again. 

"Bertie  never  was  garrulous,"  Rivers 
whirred. 

"Is  any  one  else  there?"  the  woman  de- 
manded. 

Five  minutes  passed  in  silence. 

"I  don't  think  we'll  be  successful,"  she 
said  wearily.    "The  conditions  seem  bad." 

"Well,"  said  Tinkham,  "we  don't  wish  to 
trouble  you,  madam,  but  I  was  hoping  " 

"Wjut,"  she  interrupted. 

She  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair,  a  con- 
vulsive movement  ran  through  her  body  and 
her  eyes  closed.  A  moment  later  she  b^an 
in  the  ^rill  high-iutched  tones  of  a  child: 
"This  is  Lucy.  There's  a  man  here  who 
wants  somebody.  He's  an  elderly  man,  all 
browned  and  sunburned.  His  hair  is  gray. 
He  has  kind  eyes  and  a  nice  smile.  I  see  a 
W.,  W.  for  WUUam.  I  see  an  L.  L.  L.  LA. 
LA.   S.,  S-S— Lassiter.   Is  that  it?" 

Tinkham,  who  had  been  writing,  stopped. 
"%e's  got  the  wrong  number,"  whispered 
Rivers. 

Pike  was  sitting  forward  with  a  queer  look 
oo  his  face. 

"GoonI"hesaid,  '*Lassiter's  right.  Take 
the  message." 

"That's  right,"  the  child's  voice  con- 
tinued. "He  says  there's  trouble  about 
something —  Oh,  yes,  about  a  mine.  John 
must  go  to  New  York.  He  must  s£ul  the 
twenty-seventh  on  the —  I  see  an  S.  S-P. 
It*5  something  like  Spart.  He  says,  'Tell 
John  he  didn't  kill  himself.  It  wa^  very 
strange. "  John  must  look  out.   There's  dan- 
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ger.  John  must  find  the  mine  and  the 
money.  I  see  a  great  deal  of  money,  yellow 
bars  in  a  little  room,  a  closet.  Wilham  says 
find  the  wax  cylinder,  it's  very  important. 
He  says  look  out  for  somebody,  a  man,  X 
can't  get  the  name — the  power  is  weak. 
That's  all.  William  says  he's  happy. 
Good  night,  John." 

The  voice  stc^iped.  The  woman  lay  back 
still. 

Pike  sat  staring  at  her. 
"Does  this  mean  anything  to  you?"  asked 
Tinkham. 

"I'll  tell  you  when  we  get  out,"  Pike  an- 
swered. 

"We  ou^t  to  do  something  for  this  wo- 
man," said  Rivers. 

"It's  nothing,  they're  always  like  this," 
Tinkham  answered.  As  he  spwke  she 
opened  her  eyes,  sighed  deeply  and  wiped 
her  face  with  her  handkerchief.  She  lay  still 
for  several  minutes.  Rivers  brought  her  a 
glass  of  water  from  the  stand  and  she  sat  up. 

"I'm  tired,"  she  said  weakly.  "Did  any- 
thing come  through?" 

"Yes,"  said  Pike.  "It  was  all  ri^t. 
We'll  go  now." 

Tinkham  looked  doubtfully  at  Rivers,  who 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  No  palpable  trick- 
ery had  been  discovered.  They  both  looked 
at  Pike.  Pike  made  a  gesture  toward  the 
door. 

Tinkham  laid  the  fee  on  the  table,  gath- 
ered the  notes  he  had  taken  and  they  went 
out. 

A  taxi  passed,  slowed  down  and  waited. 
"Thanks,  we're  walking,"  said  Rivers.  He 
turned  to  Pike.  "Well,"  he  said,  "what 
did  you  make  of  it?" 

For  the  moment  Pike  made  no  reply.  He 
was  gazing  vacantly  at  the  street-lamp. 

"Do  you  know  any  one  named  Lasdter?" 
asked  Tinkham. 

Pike  nodded.  "Yes,"  he  said.  "I'm 
John  Lassiter." 

A  low  "Good  God!"  came  from  Rivers. 

Tinkham  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 
Then  he  thrust  the  notes  into  Rivers's  hand 
and  swung  off  toward  Piccadilly.  "See  you 
chaps  later  on,"  he  called  back. 

IT  WAS  quarter  to  ten  by  the  clock  on 
Rivers's  mantelpiece.  The  soft-coal  fire 
had  crackled  into  a  blaze.  A  parrot  in  a 
cage,  covered  with  a  piece  of  old  embroi- 
dery, was  mumbling  sleepily. 
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"You  know  how  it  was  in  fourteen,"  Pike 
was  saying.  He  gulped  down  what  was  left 
of  his  whi^y  and  soda.  "An  American  who 
enlisted  had  to  be  a  Canadian  and  take  an 
assumed  name.  Well,  I  became  J.  B.  Pike. 
As  far  as  I  know  there  isn't  a  human  bong 
in  Europe  who  knew  that  I  wasn't." 

"On  the  face  of  it,  it's  certainly  extraor- 
dinary," said  Rivers.  "And  she  was  right 
about  the  Spartic  sailing  on  the  twenty- 
seventh,  though  any  one  could  have  found 
that  out."  He  tossed  his  cigaret  into  the  fire 
and  watched  it  as  it  caught  in  the  lighted 
coals.  "And  yet,"  he  went  on,  "the  possi- 
bilities of  fraud  are  enormous.  Suppose  there 
should  be  something  in  that  note  the  girl 
pinned  on  you?   Do  you  see  what  I  mean?" 

"I  see  what  you  mean,"  said  Pike.  "If 
there's  been  some  fumiy  business  one  could 
read  some  reason  into  the  note,  but  it 
doesn't  explain  what  happened  in  Clarjes 
Street.  T^e  last  thing  a  cro<^  would  do 
would  be  to  put  me  wise  to  what  was  going 
on.  Besides,  no  one  knew  that  we  were 
going  to  the  woman.  We  didn't  know  our- 
selves till  we  met  Tinkham." 

"That's  all  true,"  Rivers  conceded,  "yet 
it's  a  hundred  to  one  the  thill's  a  fake;  a 
clever  one,  I  admit." 

"It's  a  good  thing  to  remember,"  said 
Pike,  "that  the  best  thought  of  the  day  put 
thumb-screws  on  Galileo  for  insisting  tiiat 
the  earth  was  round.  It  was  a  shock  to  peo- 
ple to  find  out  that  the  earth  went  round  the 
sun;  that  instead  of  being  the  center  of  the 
universe  it  was  a  speck  in  one  of  billions  of 
solar  systems.  Also  it's  rather  a  shock  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  our  three-dimen- 
sional world  being  at  the  beginning  of  thin^ 
instead  of  at  the  end,  but  there's  nothing 
unreasonable  about  it." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Rivers,  "but  this 
communicating  is  a  different  matter." 

"It  may  be,  or  it  may  all  depend  on  the 
development  of  a  sense  that  is  still  rudi- 
mentary," said  Pike.  "There  must  have 
been  the  first  time  when  the  pigment  spot 
on  the  head  of  the  prehistoric  saurian  be- 
came sensitive  to  light.  Prior  to  that  there 
were  no  eyes.  All  living  creatures  were  ig- 
norant of  the  existence  of  light,  but  it  was 
there.  Have  you  ever  played  this  game  ci 
willing  some  one  who  comes  into  the  room  to 
do  something?" 

Rivers  nodded. 

"Well,"  Pike  went  on,  "it  all  seems  to 


me  a  good  deal  like  that  game.  Here  we  are 
surrounded  by  unseen  intelligences  trying  to 
get  their  thoughts  to  us,  trymg  to  make  us 
go  this  way  or  that.  For  the  most  part  we 
blunder  along  dumbly,  but  every  now  and 
then  some  one  gets  a  flash  and  dien  every- 
body thinks  it's  a  joke  or  a  coincidence  or  a 
fraud." 

"It's  a  pretty  theory  "  said  Rivers.  "But, 
unfortunately,  every  time  you  test  it  you 
end  up  against  a  faker  making  two  guineas 
a  shot  out  of  it.  Where  it  isn't  downright 
fraud  it's  mind-tapping.  Now,  in  this  case, 
what  did  the  woman  tdl  you  that  you  didn't 
know,  or  might  have  known?  You  knew 
your  name;  you  knew  your  father  was  dead; 
you  never  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
he'd  killed  himself;  you  say  that  he'd  writ- 
ten you  something  about  the  sale  of  a  mine. 
Now,  what  is  there  left?" 

"I  didn't  know  tl^t  the  Spartic  was  sul- 
ii^  on  the  twenty-seventh  " 

"She  mi^t  easily  have  known  that," 
Rivers  put  in. 

"I  didn't  know  anything  about  a  wax 
cylinder.    I  don't  now." 

"Well,  that's  something  to  be  investi- 
gated," Rivers  admitted.  "It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  be  told  to  go  hunting  for  a  wax 
cylinder,  but  does  it  mean  anything?  I^'s 
^  over  the  matter  smd  .see  what  we  have  to 
go  on." 

"As  I  told  you,"  Pike  began,  "my  father 
and  I  were  mining  engineers  and  prospec- 
tors. In  July,  IQ14,  we  were  coming  to 
Europe  for  a  vacation.  The  end  of  June  I 
was  in  Idaho;  father  was  in  Arizona.  We 
were  to  meet  in  New  York.  A  few  daj^  be- 
fore we  were  to  sail  I  got  a  wire  from  him 
saying  I  was  to  go  on  luid  he'd  meet  me  in 
Londmi.  He'd  run  across  something  big 
that  he'd  have  to  put  throi^  before  he  left 
Father  was  always  thinking  he'd  struck  a 
bonanza,  so  I  didn't  lose  any  sleep  about  it. 
Well,  I  decided  to  sail,  because  if  I  didn't  I'd 
never  get  him  away,  and  he  needed  a  rest. 
I  got  to  Ixuidon  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July. 

"On  the  twenty-seventh  I  got  a  cable 
from  our  lawyer  in  New  York  sa3ring  father 
was  dead.  He'd  fallen  out  of  a  window  at 
his  hotd.  I  cabled  for  particulars.  The 
lawyer  didn't  know  anything  except  what 
was  in  the  papers.  Father  was  supposed  to 
have  gone  to  the  window,  had  heaxt  failure, 
and  fallen  out." 

"Did  you  go  home?" 
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'*No,  There  wasn't  anything  I  could  do. 
Father  was  dead  and  biiried.  Everything 
we  had  was  either  in  mining  stocks  or  in  cash 
m  the  bank  to  our  Joint  account.  Besides, 
with  the  war  breaking  out  that  week  one 
wasn't  thinkii^  much  about  bu^ess.  The 
fourth  of  August  I  got  a  letter  fnnn  him 
written  &om  New  York  the  day  before  be 
died.  It  said  we  were  rich,  that  he  had 
bought  an  abandoned  mine  for  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  and  had  uncovered  a  bonanza 
vein.  He  was  going  to  sell  a  half  interest 
to  New  York  parties  for  a  million  and  then 
join  me  in  London.  I  figured  this  way.  If 
the  money  was  there,  our  lawyer  would  look. 
afterit.  If  the  <dd  boy  had  been  having  ooe 
of  his  dreams,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done." 
"Did  ^e  lawyer  find  anythmg?'* 
"Nothir^  that  bore  on  a  big  sale.  It 
seems  father  had  telephoned  hmi  that  he 
was  coming  in  to  see  hun  the  next  day,  that 
is  the  day  after  he  died.  That  was  the  first 
the  lawyer  knew  that  he  was  in  New 
York." 

Rivm  Ut  a  fresh  dgaret  and  smoked  in 
silence.  Finalfy  he  said:  "Suppose  your 
father  di<d  find  a  big  mine,  suppose  he  made 
the  sale  as  he  wrote  he  was  going  to  do,  is 
there  ai»y  way  of  tracing  the  property?" 

"There  might  be  and  there  might  not," 
Pike  answered.  "If  he  bought  an  aban- 
doned mine,  he  must  have  got  a  deed,  but 
there's  no  knowing  whether  he  would  have 
recorded  it  before  he  made  the  sale.  I  don't 
even  know  what  state  it  was  in.  If  he  made 
the  sale  and  was  robbed,  they've  had  four 
years  to  rover  up  thdr  tracks.  It  doesn't 
Vook  very  promisii^." 

Rivers  took  the  sheets  on  which  Tinkham 
had  made  his  notes  from  the  table  and  began 
kx^dng  through  them.  A  few  moments 
later  Ik  tossed  them  oa  the  table  again.  "I 
can't  say  I  think  very  much  of  this  revela- 
tion as  a  guide  to  stolen  treasures,"  he  sud. 
"Apparently  a  wax  cylinder  is  the  key  to 
the  mystery,  but  we  are  given  no  hint  as  to 
its  whereabouts.  Why  is  it  the  s[urits  are 
always  doing  things  half-way?" 

Pike  laughed.  "Are  you  soling  with  me 
on  the  Sparticf"  he  asked. 

Rivers  regarded  him  quizzically.  "Do 
you  think  two  lunatics  would  be  better  than 
one?" 

"It's  your  chance  to  make  your  million 
dollars,"  Pike  went  on. 
Rivers  laughed. 
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"I  mean  it,"  said  Pike.   "It's  a  hunch. 
You  understand,  it's  fifty-fifty." 
■  "Fifty-fifty?"  Rivers  repeated. 

"Share  and  share  alike.  I  need  your  help. 
If  we  win,  you'll  have  earned  it." 

"My  son,"  said  Rivers,  "all  the  money 
that  lies  at  the  end  of  this  excursion  one  will 
be  able  to  put  through  the  eye  of  a  needle. 
However,  I  shall  request  Roberts  to  engage 
two  passages  on  the  Spar  tic." 

Pike  said  nothing,  but  he  rose  and,  stands 
ing  behind  Rivers's  chair,  placed  both  hands 
on  his  shoulders. 

A  sudden  idea  seemed  to  strike  Rivers. 
"By  Jove!"  hesaid.  "This  won't  do,  though, 
will  it?  You're  not  J.  B.  Pike  at  all.  I 
can't  travel  with  an  impostor." 

"I  was  thinking  of  that  myself,"  said 
Pike.  "However,  we'd  better  keep  J.  B. 
going  till  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Other- 
wise I'd  never  get  out  of  England.  All  my 
papers  are  in  his  name  and  my  pas^rt  will 
have  to  be  issued  to  him." 

"That  being  the  case,"  said  Rivers,  "I 
may  be  able  to  stretch  a  point.  What  do 
you  say  to  bed?" 

"You  can't  make  me  mad  by  suggesting 
bed,"  said  Pike. 

"You're  getting  old,"  said  Rivers.  "You're 
just  as  relieved  at  getting  rid  of  this  spree  as 
lam." 

LATE  in  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  the  SparPic  worked  out  of  the 
Mersey  in  the  teeth  of  a  westerly  gale. 
About  six,  Rivers  came  down  to  the  state- 
room where  Pike  was  unpacking. 

"She's  going  to  be  one  of  these  rollin' 
arks,"  he  observed.  He  braced  himself  and 
lighted  a  cigaret.  "However,  as  you  Amer- 
icans say — I  shouldn't  worry." 

Pike  regarded  him  hopelessly.  "Should, 
not  shouldn't." 

"But  there's  no  sense  in  sayin'  'I  should 
vorry,'  "  said  Rivers. 
Pike  went  on  arranging  his  shaving-kit. 
"I've  been  doing  a  bit  of  a  scout,"  Rivers 
continued.  "Found  out  where  we're  going 
to  sit.  Table  seventeen  for  four.  You  and 
I,  a  chap  named  Boyd  and  a  female,  Adams 
or  Sinclair,  or  something  similar." 

"Wonder  why  they  put  a  woman  with 
us?" 

"Give  it  up.  The  ship's  pretty  full, 
thoug^.  We're  luckynottobe  sandwiched  in 
with  a  mob.  I  do  hate  eatin' at  a  big  mess." 
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At  seven,  while  tJiey  were  walking  the 

deck,  the  dinner  call  sounded.  They  took 
another  turn  and  went  to  the  saloon.  • 

As  they  approached  table  seventeen  Pike's 
gaze  fastened  on  the  man  already  seated. 
He  was  a  powerfully  made  man,  approaching 
sixty,  prosperous-looking,  with  deep-set, 
keen  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  alert  good 
humor.   He  looked  up  and  nodded. 

"I  suppose  one  of  you  gentlemen  is  Col- 
onel Pike,"  he  said,  "and  the  other  Major 
Rivers.  I've  been  rubbering  at  the  cards. 
My  name  is  Boyd.    I'm  from  New  York." 

They  explained  themselves  and  sat  down. 

Pike  glanced  at  the  empty  seat.  "Our 
lady,"  he  said,  "doesn't  seem  to  have  shown 
up." 

"The  sea,"  observed  Boyd,  "is  a  state  of 
mind.  I've  known  women  that  were  obliged 
to  disappear  with  the  first  turn  of  the  screw. 
Presumably  Miss  Crewe  belongs  to  that  un- 
happy category.    However,  it  is  blowing." 

"Crewe,  that's  it,"  said  Rivers,  as  if  mak- 
ing a  mental  observation. 

Boyd  looked  at  him  curiously  but  said 
nothing. 

The  waiter  had  appeared  with  a  cham- 
pf^e  cooler.  "I  had  some  champagne  sent 
me  just  before  I  sailed,"  said  Boyd.  "It's 
got  to  be  drunk  because  it  can't  be  taken 
ashore.  I  trust  youll  do  me  the  honor  to 
help  me?" 

"If  you  put  it  that  way,  as  a  matter  of 
philanthropy — "  said  Rivers,  His  eye  had 
caught  the  labeL 

"More  glasses,"  Boyd  sud  to  the  waito:, 
"and  have  two  quarts  ready  every  ni^t." 

"To  a  prosperous  voyi^,"  he  said,  as  the 
glasses  were  filled,  "and,"  he  added  to  Riv- 
ers, "to  the  king."  He  turned  to  Pike. 
"Are  you  an  Englishman?'* 

"Canadian,"  Pike  answered  rfiortly. 

"Then,"  said  Boyd,  "turn  about,  we'll 
have  the  president,  Uie  kh^  and  the  maple- 
leaf." 

"Not  a  bad  feUow  that  Boyd,"  observed 
Rivers  as  they  went  on  deck.  "1904  Krug 
is  devili^  hard  to  find  these  days.  He  tells 
a  good  story,  too.    Business  feUow — 

what?" 

"I  should  think  so  from  what  he  said." 

"Seems  inclined  to  be  uncommon  dviU 
We  might  have  &llen  in  with  worse." 

Pike  made  no  comment.  He  stood  lean- 
ing on  the  rail  gazing  vacantly  aS  into  the 
darkness. 


"Listening  to  the  fishes?"  asked  Rivers 
after  a  pause. 

"You  don't  get  any  reaction  to  this  Boyd 
except  that  he's  a  good  fellow?"  said  Pike 
abruptly. 

Rivers  looked  at  him  perplexed.  "Re< 
action?   What  do  you  mean?" 

"You're  not  one  of  these  people  who  can 
tell  when  there's  a  cat  in  the  room?" 

"Not  imless  I  can  see  it." 

"Neither  can  I,"  said  Pike;  "but  some- 
times I  get  impressions.  Now,  I  wouldn't 
trust  Boyd.  If  I  had  to  bet,  I'd  bet  there 
was  a  crooked  streak  in  him." 

"I  fancy  most  of  these  business  fellows 
have  crooked  streaks  in  'em,"  said  Rivers. 
"But  to  me  he  seems  an  uncommon,  straight- 
forward sort  of  chap.  Anyhow,  he's  noth- 
ing to  us  and  his  fizz  is  royal." 

They  drifted  aft  to  the  smoking-room  and 
a  moment  later  Boyd  came  in  lighting  a 
dgar. 

"Are  you  gentlemen  bridge-players?"  he 
asked. 

"I  play  a  bit,"  Rivers  answered,  "but 
don*t  ask  Pike.  I  had  him  for  a  partner 
once  and  he  trumped  a  good  ace." 

"It's  true  about  the  ace,"  Pike  said, 
laughing. 

"Chess  is  his  game,"  Rivers  went  on. 
"He's  a  marvel;  plays  three  games  blind- 
folded." 

Boyd  listened  with  interest.  "Chess  is 
supposed  to  be  my  accomplishment,"  he 
said,  "but  I  can't  do  anything  like  that. 
Still,  if  you'd  like  to  play?" 

"I'd  be  glad  to  play,"  Pike  answered, 
"but  you  mustn't  believe  Rivers.  I'm  fair, 
that's  all." 

Boyd  ordered  chessmen  and  took  a  table 
in  the  comer.  Here  Rivers  left  them  set- 
ting the  board  and  cut  into  a  four  at  bridge. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  he  got  up 
from  the  card-table.  He  went  out  on  dedL 
to  fill  his  lungs  with  aii  and  found  Pike 
leaning  against  the  ruL 

"Well,"  he  said,  "how  did  the  chess  go?" 

"All  right,"  said  Pike.  "He's  not  very 
strong,  but  he  seems  to  enjoy  playing  with 
me.  We  got  the  odds  straightened  out  aft^ 
a  game  or  two  and  it  went  better." 

"Still  think  he's  a  crook?" 

"A  chicken  is  made  up  of  h^t  meat,  dark 
meat  fmd  feathers,"  Pike  answered  enigmat- 
ically.  "Boyd's  got  bis  sh!U%  of  dark." 

"Did  he  try  to  ring  in  an  extra  queen?" 
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**You  can  be  crooked  even  at  chess,  if  you 
want  to,"  said  Pike.  "It  all  depends  what 
you're  after." 

"And  what  does  that  mean?" 

"it  means  this,"  Pike  answered.  "In  the 
first  game,  before  he  was  sure  I  could  play,  I 
gave  him  two  chances  to  mate.  He  didn't 
take  either  of  them." 

"Perhaps  he  didn't  see  them?" 

"He  saw  them.  He  plays  better  than  the 
average." 

"But  what  would  he  have  to  gain  by 
throwing  the  match?   What  is  he  after?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  he 
didn't  want  to  discourage  me." 

"Kind  heart." 

Pike  laughed.  "Your  friend  Boyd  acts  to 
me  very  much  as  if  he  wanted  to  cultivate 
my  acquaintance." 

"Why  shouldnH  he?  You're  an  attrac- 
tive young  man." 

Pike  ignored  this.  "The  odd  thing  about 
it  is  that  while  I  think  he's  a  crook  I  like 
bim,"  he  went  on.  "He  can  play  chess  with 
me  all  the  way  to  New  York  if  he  wants 
to." 

"You  can  overdo  this  hunch  business," 
said  Rivers.  "They  were  talking  about 
Boyd  at  my  card-table.  He's  a  member  of 
a  reputable  firm  of  stock-brokers,  belongs  to 
good  clubs  and  is  accounted  a  thorou^ly 
good  sort." 

"I'm  sure  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  Pike  an- 
swered, and  the  conversation  stopped. 

Whether  Boyd's  enthusiasm  for  chess  was 
genuine  or  inspired  by  ulterior  motives  was 
still  an  open  question,  even  in  Pike's  mind, 
at  the  end  of  five  uneventful  days.  It  was 
only  certain  that  he  was  an  enthusiast. 
Morning,  afternoon  and  evening,  whenever 
Pike  entered  the  smoking-room  Boyd  was 
there,  ready. 

"You  mustn't  do  this  if  it  bores  you,"  he 
said  laughing.  "I'm  insatiable.  For  the 
last  two  or  three  years  I  haven't  played,  and 
I  think  it's  a  cumulative  appetite  that's 
breaking  out  like  an  aggravated  thirst." 

"Same  here,"  said  Pike.  "I  enjoy  it." 
And  he  did. 

Boyd's  play  improved  with  practise. 
With  the  odds  Pike  gave  him  he  had  to  play 
his  best  to  win.  Between  games  they 
talked.  Boyd's  ideas  on  Europe's  prob- 
lems of  reconstruction  were  intelligent  and 
well  expressed.  The  man  talked  well.  At 
times  he  spoke  frankly  of  personal  matters, 
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yet  one  thing  Pike  noted.  He  never  asked 
personal  questions.  To  Pike,  with  his  first 
impression  of  Boyd  always  in  the  back  of  his 
mind,  it  seemed  as  if  he  overdid  his  reticence 
in  this  respect.  There  were  questions  that 
it  would  have  been  proper  as  well  as  natural 
to  have  asked,  questions  regarding  Pike's 
personal  experience  with  the  war  which 
Rivers's  use  of  his  title  of  "colonel"  might 
well  have  prompted.  If  Boyd  were  making 
an  effort  to  study  him,  he  was  doing  it  most 
circumspectly. 

When  Pike  asked  himself  to  what  end 
Boyd  could  be  working  if  this  were  his  object, 
he  had  no  definite  answer.  Toward  the  end 
he  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  Boyd,  who 
was  evidently  a  man  of  large  and  VEuied  in- 
terests, was  scrutinizing  him  with  reference 
"to  offering  him  some  position  that  he  had 
to  fill.  And  yet  Boyd  never  sounded  him  as 
to  his  qualifications  in  any  special  direction, 
never  even  inquired  as  to  his  profession. 

The  sixth  day  out  the  succession  of  gales 
which  had  buffeted  the  Spartic  ceased  and 
the  weather  came  off  fair  and  calm.  Pike 
put  in  the  evening  with  Boyd  at  the  chess- 
board and  a  little  before  midnight  went  to 
his  cabin.  He  was  in  bed  when  Rivers 
came  in. 

"You  asleep?"  began  Rivers. 

"No,"  was  the  answer. 

"I  meant  to  tell  you  something  this  after- 
noon, but  I  forgot." 

"Well?" 

"You  remember  that  girl  I  pointed  out  to 
you  in  the  motor-car  in  front  of  the  Ritz?" 

"You  mean  the  nurse?" 

"Yes.    Well,  what  of  her?" 

"She's  on  board." 

Pike  sat  up  in  his  bunk. 

"I  was  coming  along  the  port  side  and 
there  she  was  sittin'  in  the  sun  in  a  steamer- 
chair.   Damned  fine-looking  woman." 

"Go  on,"  said  Pike. 

Rivers  looked  at  him  quizzically.  "How 
did  you  know  there  was  any  more  to  it?" 

"Don't  be  a  damned  fool." 

"Well,"  continued  Rivers,  "I  went  on  to 
what  one  might  call  a  cespectful  distance, 
then  I  went  to  the  rail  and  looked  around. 
Who  do  you  suppose  I  saw  come  up  to  her 
and  give  her  a  book?" 

"I  can't  guess." 

"Boyd." 

"Boyd?"  Pike  repeated. 

"Exactly,"  said  Rivers.   "Beholding  a 
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friend,  I  went  back,  nodded  to  him  and  was 
pr<q)erly  presented.  You're  a  sly  devil, 
Pike.  I  believe  you've  been  boldtng  her 
hand  at  odd  moments  ever  since  we 

sailed." 

Pike  had  kicked  back  the  bedclothes  and 
was  sitting  crosswise  in  the  upper  berth,  his 
legs  hanging  over  the  side.  "Why  have  you 
buttoned  this  up  all  day?"  he  demanded. 

Rivers's  eyes  met  those  of  his  friend.  The 
banter  had  gone  out  of  them.  "To  tell  the 
truth/*  he  said,  "I  wanted  time  to  think. 
It's  damned  odd." 

Pike  made  no  comment. 

"You  get  a  so-called  spirit  message," 
Kivers  went  on,  "telling  you  to  sail  in  a  cer- 
tain ship  and  hunt  for  a  stolen  treasure.  Hie 
first  man  you  meet  excites  your  suspicions. 
Now  a  woman  who  you  think  sent  you  a 
warning  note  turns  up  traveling  with  the 
man.  It  all  fits  together.  Spirit  commu- 
nication seems  proved." 

"What  are  you  driving  at?"  said  Pike. 

"Just  this,"  said  Rivers.  "Something 
strange  is  undoubtedly  going  on  and  Boyd 
is  mixed  up  in  it;  but  the  first  round  goes 
against  the  Clarjes  Street  woman.  I  mean 
by  that  we  don't  have  to  bring  spirits  into 
the  explanation  just  yet." 

Rivers  paused  and  lit  a  cigaret.  "This 
evening,"  he  continued,  "as  we  came  out 
from  dinner  I  tipped  the  second  steward  a 
sovereign.  Boyd's  Krug,  I  dare  say.  I 
said,  'Steward,  you've  made  us  very  com- 
fortable; glad  you  put  us  at  the  same  table 
with  Mr.  Boyd.'  He  looked  a  bit  taken 
back  at  that.  'I  can!t  claim  credit  for  that,* 
said  he.  'Mr.  Boyd  came  aboard  the  morn- 
ing we  sailed  and  gave  particular  directions 
that  you  and  Colonel  Pike  were  to  be  seated 
with  him.'" 

Pike  whistled  softly. 

"Thus,"  said  Rivers,  "instead  of  being 
supernormally  induced  to  sail  in  the  SpaHic^ 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Boyd,  it  appears 
that  he  sailed  in  her  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing us." 

*'Have  it  any  way  you  like,"  sadd  Pike 
dryly.  "Do  you  know  what  relation  the 
girl  is  to  Boyd?" 

"He  introduced  her  as  hb  niece.  Odd 
that  he's  never  mentioned  her.    Still — ■ — ■" 

Pike  rolled  back  into  the  bunk  and  pulled 
the  bedclothes  over  him. 

"I  say,"  said  Rivers,  "aren't  you  over- 
dcHng  this  Olympian  calm?   I  don't  mind 


saying  for  myself  that  I  was  thorouj^ly  well 
surprised.   What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"I'll  tell  you  to-morrow,"  Pike  answered. 

Ten  minutes  later  Rivers  shut  off  the  light 
and  was  presently  asleep,  but  when  Pike  last 
looked  at  his  wrist-watch  with  the  luminous 
dial  it  was  quarter  past  three.  He  had  done 
some  thinking  in  those  three  hours. 

At  nine  the  next  morning  Pike  was  on 
deck.  It  was  one  of  those  cloudless,  glitter- 
ing da>'s  that  follows  periods  of  storm.  Hie 
swell  had  fallen  with  the  wind.  The  off- 
shore gulls  from  the  western  continent  had 
picked  them  up  and  were  wheeling  over- 
head. Pike  stationed  himself  on  the  star- 
board side,  under  cover  of  a  ventilator,  and 
watched  the  companionway.  A  Uttle  before 
ten  he  saw  Boyd  come  out  and  glance 
about,  looking  for  him  doubtless,  then  go  aft 
al<mg  the  port  side  to  the  smoking-room. 
As  he  expected,  Boyd  appeared  agfun 
shortly  and  made  the  circuit  of  the  deck. 
Pike  could  have  touched  him  as  he  passed. 
For  the  time  being  Boyd  was  a  man  he 
wished  to  avoid.  Boyd  passed  but  the  once 
and  Pike  knew  that  he  had  gone  back  to  the 
smoking-room  to  set  the  chess-board  and 
wait. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  a  woman 
emrged  from  the  companionway  with  a  rug 
over  her  arm.  She  stood  for  a  few  mo- 
ments gazing  off  to  sea.  It  was  the  woman 
who  had  nursed  him  at  Boulogne;  the  wo- 
man he  had  seen  enter  the  limousine  at  the 
Ritz.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
There  was  the  same  amazing,  golden  skin, 
with  the  cok>r  shining  through;  the  same 
hi^-bred  features;  the  same  rather  hauj^ty 
carriage  of  the  little  head  on  the  supple 
body.  As  she  moved,  it  brought  back  the 
pictures  Pike  had  in  his  mind  of  her  passing 
through  the  ward.  She  had  never  seemed 
tired.  Always  the  easy,  gliding  step  of 
youth,  and  a  frame  perfectly  put  together, 
always  the  grave,  whimsical  smile,  the  ready 
lifting  up  of  her  gray  eyes.  And  there  was 
the  same  ordinal  bloom  still  with  her  that 
Pike  had  kun  and  thought  about  at  Boulogne, 
betokening  emotional  depths  that  had  never 
been  stirred.  There  was  no  doubt  it  was  she. 

She  filled  her  lungs  with  the  tonic  air  and 
turning  to  the  port  deck  disappeared  from 
view.  Pike  gave  her  three  minutes  to  get 
settled  in  her  chair,  then  followed.  As  he 
approached,  be  saw  a  book  lying  open  in 
her  lap.   Her  gaze  af^iarently  was  fixed  on 
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"The  switcK  1  find  under  tlie  desk.    And  here" — he  ro»e  and  swung  hack  the  engraving  (rom 
the  wall — "is  evidently  the  receiving  mechanism." 


Oie  sea.  He  raised  his  hat  and  said,  "Good 
momingl" 

A  pair  of  gray  eyes  met  his  steadily,  with- 
out surprise,  without  resentment,  but  equal- 
ly without  recognition.  "Good  morning!" 
she  answered. 

In  his  forecast  of  the  interview  thai  he 
had  planned,  Pike  had  anticipated  a  num- 
her  of  var\-ing  possibilities,  but  not  this.  If 
iJie  were  an  actress,  she  was  amazing.  If 
she  were  not  acting,  an  extraordinary  mis- 
lake  had  occurred. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  "I  took 
you  for  a  nurse  who  was  at  the  hospital 
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at  Boulogne  just  before  the  armistice." 

"I  was  there  as  a  nurse  at  that  time." 

"I  was  a  patient  in  your  ward,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Pike." 

The  name  seemed  to  mean  nothing.  She 
smiled  gravely.  "I'm  sorry,"  she  said. 
"You  see  there  were  so  many." 

"I  wonder  if  I  could  recall  myself,"  Pike 
suggested.  "Head  in  bandages,  couldn't 
hear,  couldn't  talk,  one  of  the  last  cases  the 
night  before  the  armistice." 

She  shook  her  head  regretfully.  "You're 
sure  it  was  I?" 

"Yes.    There  was  a  subaltern  in  the  next 
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bed  wbo  was  blind  and  you  used  to  read  his 

letters  to  him." 

A  flash  of  recoUection  came  into  her  eyes. 
"A  boy  named  Cobham.  I  remember.  And 
you  were  in  the  bed  next?" 

"Toward  the  door." 

Her  brows  knitted  in  the  effort  of  m^ory. 
"There  was  a  double  amputation  there,  but 
that  was  in  early  October.  You  must  have 
taken  his  place." 

"I  came  in  the  tenth.  For  nearly  three 
weeks  you  fed  me  with  a  tube." 

"I  begin  to  remember  now/'  she  said,  but 
without  conviction.  "It's  strange,  isn't 
it?" 

He  smiled.  "I'd  hardly  say  that.  There 
are  people  who  make  absolutely  no  impre»- 
sion  on  me."  He  saw  her  glaiuce  shift  as  if 
s(Hnething  behind  him  had  attracted  her  at- 
tention, and  the  next  moment  he  felt  a 
touch  on  his  arm. 

"I've  been  searching  the  ship  for  you," 
said  Boyd.  "Thought  you'd  gone  over- 
board. So  you've  deserted  me  for  my 
niece?   Can't  say  I  blame  you." 

"He  says  he  was  oat  of  my  patients  at 
Boulogne,"  said  the  gurl,  "and  I  can't  re- 
member him.  Isn't  it  awful?" 

"Rather  awful  for  me,"  s£ud  Pike. 

Boyd  stood  smiling.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"are  you  goii^  to  play  chess  or  continue  as 
an  exhibit  for  identification?" 

"I  think  my  best  chance  is  chess,"  Pike 
laughed.  "We  can  go  on  with  the  idmti- 
ficatioQ  later.'*  He  lifted  his  cap  and 
bowed. 

The  gurl  met  his  eyes  boldly  with  an  in- 
scrutable challei^ng  lo(^  and  he  turned 
and  followed  Boyd.  Before  they  readied 
the  smoking-room  half  a  minute  later,  Pike 
had  made  a  decision.  The  girl  was  acting  as 
well  as  Boyd.  The  explanation  was  tibat 
Boyd  was  Uie  man,  or  one  of  the  men,  who 
had  robbed  his  father.  The  girl  had  writ- 
ten the  note  and  had  afterward  repented  of 
it.  He  had  no  proof,  but  he  was  certain 
of  it.   It  was  a  hunch. 

The  chess-board  m  the  comer  was  ready 
with  the  pieces  set,  as  Pike  had  anticipated. 
They  sat  down  and  Pike  began  medianic- 
ally  to  play.  When  Boyd's  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  game,  Pike  studied  him.  Boubtless 
when  Pike's  eyes  were  on  the  board  Boyd 
was  in  a  similar  fashion  studying  him.  Be- 
hind the  wall  of  bone  that  was  Boyd's  skull 
were  registered  mystmously  the  things  that 


Pike  -grished  to  know.  It  was  pos^le  that 

the  same  thought  was  in  Boyd's  mind  re- 
garding Pike's  own  craniimi.  Boyd  must 
want  to  know  how  much  Pike  knew,  how 
much  he  suspected;  how  much  his  father's 
papers  had  furnished  a  clue  to  the  transac- 
tion of  the  mine.  He  could  imagine  Boyd's 
perplodty.  The  fact  that  for  four  years  he 
had  taken  iu>  steps  to  trace  his  father's  {Hxtp- 
erty  would  raise  the  presumption  tluLt  he 
was  ignorant  of  its  existence.  Yet  Boyd 
was  taking  no  chances.  He  had  ferreted 
out  his  presence  in  the  army  under  the  name 
of  Pike  and  once  the  war  was  ended  had 
picked  up  his  trail  again.  It  indicated  the 
magnitude  of  the  stak:es  he  was  playing  b«, 
not  only  treasure  but  reputation  and  lib- 
»ty.  Presumably  Boyd  knew  that  his 
plans  had  been  laid  to  go  to  South  Africa 
and  bad  been  content  Then  suddenly  he 
had  taken  passage  for  New  York.  Conster- 
nation had  seized  him.  Boyd,  who  was  cer- 
tainly no  mere  agent,  had  taken  the  case 
up  hunself . 

All  this  Pike  could  reconstruct  as  he 
moved  the  pieces  on  the  board  before  him, 
but  where  did  the  girl  oxrc  in?  On  the  bice 
of  it  she  was  a  ronfederate.  But  his  theory 
that  she  had  written  the  note  and  then  re- 
pented of  it  seemed  far-fetched.  Why 
should  she  have  warned  him  in  the  first 
place?  It  was  possible,  of  course,  that  the 
note  was  not  hers.  In  that  case  who  did 
write  it  and  pin  it  to  him?  What  would 
have  been  the  motive?  But  tea  that  mat- 
ter, if  the  note  had  indeed  be^  written 
by  Mary  Crewe,  what  was  her  motive? 
llius  the  inquiry  led  around  in  circles. 

So  also  the  questi<m  of  her  refusal  to 
recognize  him.  It  was  unlikely  that  a  wo- 
man could  have  nursed  a  man  as  she  had 
niu'sed  Pike  for  three  weeks  and  have  ut- 
terly forgotten  him  four  months  afterward. 
If  she  were  Boyd's  confederate,  why  had  she 
warned  him?  If  she  were  not,  why  had  she 
pretended  to  forget  him?  A  hqpeless  tangle 
it  seemed,  yet  the  explanation  of  her  actions 
must  be  bound  up  in  the  ei^lanation  of 
Boyd's,  and  that  was  the  matter  in  hand. 
He  had  one  thing  in  his  favor :  Boyd  probably 
had  no  suspicion  of  Pike's  suspicion  of  Boyd. 

A  plan  of  action  began  to  sh^ie  itself.  He 
must  take  chances,  but  the  chances  he  re- 
solved to  take  involved  no  serious  conse- 
quences if  he  lost.  Sooner  or  later  B<^ 
must  discover  that  he  was  on  the  tndl  of  Uie 
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treasiue  even  if  at  present  it  were  only  his 
surmise.  What  harm  could  oinne  of  his  as- 
suring Boyd  on  that  pcnnt?  It  would  have 
the  advantage  of  misleading  Boyd  as  to 
Pike's  su^idons  of  him,  and  he  would  get 
Boyd's  reaction  to  the  narrative.  Besides, 
be  could  tell  Boyd  the  truth,  yet  not  neces- 
sarily the  whole  truth.  It  ought  not  to  be 
dif&cult,  for  this  was  what  Boyd  had  come 
aboard  die  Spattic  to  find  out. 

He  was  roused  from  his  meditations  by 
Boyd's  quick  and  triumphal  move  of  his 
queen  across  the  board.  A  glance  showed 
the  situation.  Pike  smiled.  "That's  mate, 
all  right,"  he  said.    "Time  for  another?" 

Boyd  glanced  at  the  dock.  "I  doubt  it," 
he  answered.  "Besides,  I'd  rather  enjoy 
my  victcHy.  You'd  b^t  me  next  time. 
Great  game,  chess." 

•  "It  is,"  said  Pike,  "yet  I  iaaicy  you  busi- 
ness men  have  a  better  one." 

"Busness  is  absorbii^,"  Boyd  admitted. 
He  locked  thoughtfully  at  the  ash  on  his 
cigar  and  broke  it  off  in  the  ash-tray. 

"Aren't  you  a  business  man?" 

Pike  smiled  inwardly.  It  was  the  first 
personal  question  that  Boyd  had  ever  asked. 
"No,"  he  answered  casually.  "I  was  a 
nmung  engines.  I  sxxppoat  I  still  am  for 
diat  matter,  but  nearly  five  years  <A  iftu: 
puts  a  man  out  of  things." 

'Tve  got  some  mining  interests  in  Mex- 
ico," Boyd  said  thou^tfully.  "You're  not 
lotting  for  a  job?" 

"No,  not  just  at  present,"  Pike  an- 
swered. His  gaze  strayed  off  through  the 
open  window  over  the  waste  of  glittering 
sea.  "I've  got  rather  a  curious  problem 
ahead  of  me,"  he  aud,  bringing  his  eyes  bade 
to  Boyd.   "I'd  like  your  advice.". 

Boyd  was  putting  the  chessmen  back  in 
the  box.  "AU  right,"  he  said,  "you  shall 
have  it."     He  went  on  rq>lacing  the 

^*'^cU,"  said  Pike  carelessly,  "what  would 
you  do  if  you  had  a  gold-mme  that  had  dis- 
afipcared?" 

Boyd  looked  up  at  him  and  laughed. 

"I'm  not  joking,"  Pike  answered.  "Just 
before  the  war  broke  out  my  father  wrote  me 
that  he  had  struck  a  rich  vein  in  an  aban- 
doned mine  that  he  had  bought.  It  was  so 
remarkable  a  proposition  that  he  sold  a  half 
interest  for  a  millions  dollars.  He  died  im- 
mediately afterward,  suddenly,  and  when 
his  estate  was  settled  there  was  no  trace  of 


the  million,  no  trace  of  the  half  that  he  re- 
tained, neither  the  original  deed  nor  any- 
thing to  certify  ownership  of  it." 

"But  the  people  he  sold  to  ought  to  kxfow 
about  the  original  deed,"  said  Boyd. 

"But  I  don't  know  who  they  are,"  said 
Pike. 

Boyd  never  batted  an  eyelash.  "That 
of  course  complicates  matters,"  he  said 
thoughtfully.  "Still  there  are  two  obvi- 
ously possible  explanations.  The  lawyer 
who  settled  the  estate  mi^t  have  made 
away  with  it,  probably  did,  if  it's  as  you  tell 
it.  Then,  of  course,  there's  the  possibility 
that  your  father  might  have  sold  the  re- 
maining half  as  well.  You  say  he  died  sud- 
denly about  that  time.  He  might  have  sold 
and  never  have  written  you  about  it." 

"But  in  that  case,"  Pike  said,  "oughtn't 
the  money  for  it  to  have  been  in  his  estate?" 

"I  should  think  so,"  Boyd  answered.  A 
startled  look  had  come  into  his  eyes.  "Do 
you  mean  it  wasn't  in  his  estate?" 

"Not  a  dollar  of  it.  The  million  dollars 
he  got  for  the  half  that  I  know  he  sold  van- 
ished like  the  mine." 

Boyd's  jaw  dropped.  He  sat  staring  at 
Pike,  amazement,  surmise,  apprehension  in 
his  eyes.  It  was  not  acting.  Pike  was  sure 
of  that.  The  num  had  heard  something 
that  he  had  not  known,  had  not  suspected, 
something  that  frightened  him,  A  mo- 
ment later  he  had  himself  in  hand  again. 

"That  is  very  extraordinary,"  he  was  say- 
ing. "Who  was  the  lawyer  that  settlel  the 
estate?" 

"I  have  absolute  confidence  in  the  law- 
yer," Pike  answered.  "Besides  conceding 
that  he  might  have  forged  a  transfer  of  the 
deed,  how  could  he  have  got  away  with  the 

check?" 

"Just  what  do.  you  mean?"  Boyd  asked. 

"If  my  father  sold  a  half  interest  for  a 
million  dollars,"  Pike  answered,  "he  must 
have  received  one  or  more  checks  for  the 
amount  Now  if  he  had  been  robbed  after 
his  death  no  bank  would  have  casb«l  them 
with  a  genuine  indorsenient,  let  alone  a 
foiled  one.  If  he  had  been  robbed  before, 
he  would  have  notified  the  bank  to  stop 
payment." 

"Suppose  he  had  been  paid  in  securities," 
said  Boyd,  "government  bonds?" 

Pike  shot  him  a  quick  licx^  and  Boyd's 
eyes  shifted.  "I  never  thouj^t  of  that," 
Pike  said. 
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"It  would  have  simplified  things  for  a 
crooked  lawyer,"  said  Boyd. 

"Not  very  much  in  this  case,"  said  Pike. 
"My  father  had  a  safe-deposit  box.  He 
never  would  have  taken  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  negotiable  bonds  to  a  hotel  with 
him.  That  box  was  opened  in  the  presence 
<rf  officials  from  the  surrogate's  office  and 
there  were  no  bonds  there." 

"If  he  died  at  his  hotel,  as  you  suggest," 
said  Boyd,  "the  hotel  servants  might  have 
robbed  him." 

"That  too  is  improbable,  for  the  reason 
that  the  police  had  to  break  in  the  door  of 
his  room.  They  took  char^  of  everything 
in  his  effects.  They  turned  over  nearly  a 
thousand  dollars  in  ca^,  his  watch  and  val- 
uables. It's  unlikely  that  they  would  have 
taken  a  packet  of  bonds  or  a  deed  to  a  mine 
even  if  such  things  had  been  there,  for  it 
would  have  been  a  million  to  one  that  an 
inquiry  would  have  at  once  been  made  for 
them.  But  if  they  had  been  dishonest  they 
m^t  very  well  have  taken  his  cash  and 
watdi;  and  they  didn't." 

Boyd  puffed  at  his  cigar,  his  brows  knit  in 
perplexity.  "I  judge  from  what  you  say 
that  your  father  died  in  his  room  at  th^ 
hotel?"  he  said. 

"He  died  in  the  street,"  said  Pike  shortly. 
"He  fell  from  the  window." 

"Heart  failure,  I  suppose.  One  of  my 
best  friends  went  that  way.  Such  things 
are  very  shocking." 

"Weil,"  said  Hke  after  a  silence,  "if  you 
had  a  problem  like  mine  ahead  of  you  what 
would  you  do?" 

"I'm  damned  if  I  know,"  Boyd  an- 
swered. "It's  the  most  extraordinary  story 
I  ever  heard.  I  want  to  think  about  it  be- 
fore I  volunteer  advice.  By  the  way,"  he 
added,  "if  you  knew  all  this  in  1914  why 
did  vou  never  do  anything  about  it  be- 
fore?" 

"There  was  a  war  that  began  about  that 

time,"  Pike  answered.  "Besides,"  he  added 
confidentially,  "there's  a  good  deal  that  I 
have  done.  There's  a  friend  of  mine  in  the 
West,  who,  I  believe,  knows  the  mine  that 
my  father  bought.  Once  I  find  out  in  whose 
name  it  stands  the  investigation  will  be 
simplified." 

"Yes,  that  ought  to  help  a  good  deal," 
said  Boyd.  He  sucked  nervously  at  his 
cigar  and  rang  the  bell.  "I'm  going  to  have 
a  drink,"  he  announced.   "Make  me  a  dry 


martini,"  he  said  to  the  waiter.  "What  will 
you  have.  Pike?" 

Pike  shook  his  head.  "Nothing,  thank 
you.    I  think  I'll  get  a  breath  of  air." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Boyd  insistently, 
"and  I'll  go  along  with  you.  You  know. 
Pike,'*  he  went  on,  "that  story  you've  just 
told  me  has  taken  hold  of  me  in  an  unac- 
countable way.  I  didn't  suppose  a  thing 
like  that  could  happen  in  these  days." 

"I  don't  think  these  days  are  very  unlike 
any  other  days,"  Pike  answered. 

The  cocktail  came.  Boyd  gulped  it  down 
and  rose.  "Let's  have  a  look  at  the  mar- 
ket," he  said.  "The  wirelessought  to  be  up." 

They  walked  forward,  past  Miss  Crewe. 
Her  eyes  were  on  her  book.  She  made  no 
^gn  as  they  passed,  and  Boyd  seemed  un- 
conscious of  her. 

He  led  the  way  into  the  companionway 
where  the  ships'  notices  were  posted  and  put 
on  his  glasses. 

"Steel  up  two  and  a  half  points,"  he  ob- 
served. "Market's  strong.  You'll  make 
money  buying  anything."  He  murmured 
half  a  dozen  quotations,  reached  the  news 
items.  "Clemenceau  calls  on  Pre^dent 
Wilson."  His  eye  *ran  down  the  mimeo- 
graphed paragraphs.  Suddenly  he  swung 
around,  his  face  ashen  and  drawn,  his  hand 
clutching  for  the  rail. 

Pike's  first  thought  was  "  a  stroke."  He 
slipped  his  arm  about  him.  Boyd  did  not 
fall.  He  stood  perhaps  ten  seconds,  qieech- 
less,  his  mouth  twitching,  his  6yes  staring. 
In  those  moments  Pike  saw  the  man  age 
visibly.    Then  he  gathered  himself. 

"Andrews  was  my  partner,"  he  said 
thickly.  "It's  a  bad  shock.  I'll  be  all  right 
presently."  He  shot  Pike  a  hunted  look 
and  made  his  way  uncertainly  down  the 
stairs,  turned  to  the  left  and  disa[^>eared. 

Pike  turned  to  the  bulletin  and  read: 

"Silas  W.  Andrews  of  Andrews,  Boyd 
&  Hopkins,  bankers  and  brokers,  was  in- 
stantly killed  yesterday  as  the  result  of  a 
fall  from  the  window  of  his  apartment  on 
the  fourteenth  floor  of  the  Medora.  In 
September,  1914,  T.  F.  Hopkins,  the  junior 
partner,  was  killed  as  the  result  o£  a  similar 
accident." 

jpIKE  was  standing  motionless  bdore  the 
^  bulletin  as  Rivers  came  down  the  com- 
panionway. 
"Any  news  in  the  great  world?"  he  asked. 
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"Cl£iDenceau  has  called  on  Mr.  Wnson," 
Pike  answered. 

"Thanks,"  said  Rivers.  "That  girl's  on 
deck,"  he  added.   "Have  you  seen  her?" 

Pike  nodded.  "She  doesn't  remember 
me.   ^e  you  pcdidng  for  lundi?" 

"Yes." 

"Come  on  then."    Pike  led  the  way  in 

silence. 

"What  do  you  mean,  she  doesn't  remenv- 
ber  you?"  Rivers  demanded. 

Pike  laughed  dryly.  "What  I  say.  I'm 
oas  of  these  colorless  personalities  that 
ra^es  no  inq)ression." 

"Does  she  admit  she  was  in  the  hos- 
pital?" 

"Yes.  Remonbas  a  subaltern  in  the 
next  bed." 

They  had  reached  their  stateroom.  Riv- 
ers sat  down  on  the  bunk  and  lit  a  cigaret 
"Did  you  ask  her  about  the  note?" 

"I  did  not." 

Rivos  pcmderad.   "It  looks  as  if  she 
were  {^ying  the  game  with  the  unde?" 
"It  does." 

"But  why  should  she  have  written  you 
the  note?" 

"I'm  not  sure  that  she  did." 

"We  can  settle  that,"  said  Rivers.  He 
produced  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  took  it 
from  the  envdt^  and  handed  it  to  Pike. 

"Dear  Bffajor  Rivers,"  it  ran,  "you  are 
good  to  invite  me  to  perform  and  to  choose 
my  own  weapons,  but  the  sad  truth  is  I  have 
abscdutdy  no  parlor  tricks.  If  you  were 
g^vmg  a  Wild  West  ^ow,  I  might  give  an 
amateurish  impersonation  of  Annie  Oak- 
ky.  At  a  concat  my  place  must  be  in  the 
audience.   Yoius  sinmvly,  Mary  Crewe." 

"How  did  you  get  that?"  Pike  demanded. 

"Entertdnment  otHomittee.  Iwroteask- 
ii^  her  to  vtrfunteer  Ux  the  amcert.  Com- 
pare it  with  yours." 

Vikt  took  the  note  from  his  wallet.  "It's 
the  same  writing,"  he  said.  He  gave  it  to 
Rivers,  who  studded  the  two  documents. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "It  doesn't  need  an  ex- 
pert Well,"  he  added,.  'Srfaat  do  you 
make  of  it?" 

"I  can't  make  anything  of  it.  Can 
you?" 

"Let's  see  the  envelope,"  Rivers  asked. 

Piice  handed  it  to  him.  It  was  of  cheap, 
smooth  paper  with  the  address  typewritten: 
"LieuL-Colond  J.  B.  Pike— Personal.  (To 
be  cfxned  by  him  ^rt>en  he  is  able  to  read.)" 

Enry^oiy's  Uagaaim,  Jaly,  ipss 


"I  wonder  why  she  typed  the  address?" 
he  muttered. 

Pike  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Rivers  examined  the  note  again.  It  was 
vrritten  on  a  slip  of  lou^-finished  note- 
paper  of  good  qiudity. 

"I  wondCT,"  thought  Rivers,  "why  she 
tore  off  the  bottom  third  of  the  sheet? 
One  writes  on  half-sheets.  One  doesn't 
usually  tear  off  a  third.  Do  you  mind  if  I 
keep  these  notes  for  a  bit?"  he  a^ed. 

Pike  nodded.  "I've  been  having  a  ses- 
sion with  Boyd,"  he  observed  casually. 
"With  some  rescrvatitus  I  told  hun  iriiat 
we're  after." 

"The  devil  you  say!" 

Five  minutes  later  Pike  had  finished 
narrating  the  conversation  over  the  chess- 
table. 

"That's  interesting,"  said  Rivers.  "You're 
satisfied  Boyd  di<hi't  know  that  your 
fother  got  the  purchase  money?" 

"I'm  sure  of  it." 

Rivers  inhaled  cigaret  smoke  and  thought- 
fully blew  it  out  again.  "Still,"  he  said, 
"I  don't  see  that  it  materially  alters  the 
^tuation." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  it  does." 

"Why?" 

"Because  Boyd  knows  now  that  he  has 
been  double-crossed  by  his  own  crowd." 

"But  that  isn't  going  to  make  him  blow 
die  thing." 

"I  wouldn't  be  surprised.  Boyd  may 
have  been  acting  in  good  faith  as  far  as  my 
father  was  concerned.  Of  course  there's 
something  crooked  going  on,  but  I  doubt  if 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  robbery  of 
my  father.  Unless  I  miss  my  guess,  i^jyd 
at  this  moment  is  worrying  about  some- 
thing more  serious  than  my  being  on  the 
trail  of  the  mine." 

"And  that?" 

"And  that,"  said  Pike,  "is  something 
that  is  a  matter  for  speculation.  AH  we 
know  is  that  the  day  my  father  sold  the 
mine  he  fell  out  of  a  window;  that  the  fol- 
lowing autumn  Hopkins,  Boyd's  juniOT 
partner,  fell  out  of  a  window,  and  that 
yesterday  Bird's  senior  partner,  Andrews, 
fell  out  of  a  window." 

Rivers  gave  a  low  whistle.  "You  say 
yesterday?" 

"It  came  in  the  wireless." 

"Has  Boyd  seen  it?" 

"We  read  it  together,  tai  minutes  ago." 
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Rivers  looked  Pike  in  the  eyes.  ''What 
does  it  mean?"  he  asked. 

"Don't  know.  Judging  from  appear- 
ances, Boyd  doesn't  know  either." 

The  lunch-bugle  sounded.  A  few  min- 
utes kiter  they  went  in  to  lunch.  Boyd 
was  not  there;  neither  was  Mary  Crewe. 

As  the  meal  drew  to  a  close,  the  ship's 
doctor  came  in.  On  the  way  out  Pike 
made  a  detour,  stopped  and  spoke  to 
him. 

"How  is  Boyd  getting  on?"  he  asked. 

"He's  quiet,"  Ae  doctor  answered.  "I've 
given  him  an  o[nate.  Do  you  know  what 
happened?" 

"He  read  the  death  of  his  partner  in  the 
wireless,"  Pike  answered.  "He  seemed  to 
take  it  hard." 

"He  acts  like  a  man  who's  had  a  bad  ner- 
vous shock,"  observed  the  doctor.  "At 
first  I  thought  he  was  in  for  a  stroke,  but  I 
guess  he'll  come  through." 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do?" 

The  doctor  reflected.  "Not  just  at 
present.  He'll  be  dead  to  the  world  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  If  he  needs  some  one  to 
sit  up  with  him  to-night,  I'll  let  you  know. 
You  might  stop  in  and  see  Miss  Crewe, 
though,"  he  added.  "She  might  want 
something.    She's  in  the  room  next,  214." 

Pike  went  on  deck  and  found  Rivers 
standing  by  the  rail  in  the  sun.  "I'm 
gdng  to  do  a  little  scout  work,"  he  said. 
"From  the  doctor  I  gather  Boyd  is  pretty 
thoroughly  doped." 

"Want  me?" 

Pike  shook  his  head.   "It's  a  gum-shoe 
job.   You'll  be  playing  cards,  I  suppose?" 
Rivers  nodded. 

"If  I  get  anything,  I'll  look  in  on  you." 
He  filled  his  pipe,  lit  it  and  crossing  to  the 
other  side  of  die  ship  paced  the  deck  for 
ten  minutes.  Then  he  knocked  out  the 
pipe  against  the  rail,  stowed  it  in  his  pocket 
and  headed  for  the  companionway. 

A  minute  later  he  was  standing  before 
the  door  of  stateroom  212.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  corridor.  He  put  his  ear  to  the 
door  and  listened.  Presently  he  made  out 
the  sound  of  measured  breathing.  He 
tried  the  door  softly.  It  gave.  He  pressed 
it  in^md  an  inch  or  two  and  through  the 
slit  he  saw  that  the  connecting  door  to  214 
wai  closed.    He  went  in. 

Boyd  was  Ijong  on  his  back  in  the  bunk, 
bis  eyes  closed,  his  mouth  open.  The 


room  was  in  semi-darkness,  for  the  shuttO' 
was  drawn  across  the  window. 

Pike  made  a  hurried  inspection  of  the 
stateroom.  He  noted  a  leather  dispatch- 
case  hanging  from  a  hook  on  the  partition 
wall.  The  key  was  in  the  lock.  He  crqit 
softly  to  it,  opened  it  and  drew  out  a  packet 
of  papers. 

The  light  was  too  dim  to  read  by.  He 
considered  the  chances,  then  stealthily  slid 
back  the  shutter  a  few  inches.  A  slit  of 
light  illuminated  the  end  of  the  room 
away  from  the  sleeper.  Pike  waited  a  few 
moments.  Boyd  gave  no  sign  that  he'was 
sensible  to  the  light. 

In  an  elastic  band  were  a  dozen  letters 
and  cables  folded  lengthwise.  The  paper 
on  top  was  a  cable.  He  drew  it  out  and 
opened  it.  The  message,  addressed  to 
Boyd  at  his  London  hotel,  ran:  "Informed 
that  P.  has  applied  for  demobilization. 
Get  in  touch  with  him.  If  he  comes  home, 
advisable  to  sail  with  him.  Tax  situation 
growing  acute.  Must  decide  shortly  re- 
garding shipment  of  bars.  Fdtner." 

Pike  reread  the  message,  photographing 
it  into  his  memory.  He  replaced  it  method- 
ically and  drew  out  the  letter  that  came 
next.  He  was  turning  to  get  the  light  over 
his  shoulder  when  he  stumbled  clumsily 
over  Boyd's  boots.  The  sleeper  stirred. 
Pike  watched  him  breathless  till  he  settled 
again.  He  waited  still  another  period,  his 
attention  directed  toward  the  cabin  next. 
As  he  stood  thus  he  noticed  a  white  object 
on  the  floor.  He  bent  and  picked  it  up.  It 
was  a  woman's  handkerchief.  A  scent  of 
violet  reached  him. 

He  thrust  the  scrap  of  embroidered  lawn 
Into  his  pocket  and  unfolded  the  letter.  It 
was  written  in  pencil  and  the  handwriting 
was  difficult.  "Dear  Harry,"  it  b^an, 
"the  situation  is  constantly  growing  more 
complicated."  The  next  word  was  illegi- 
ble. He  moved  cautiously  nearer  to  the 
window.  Suddenly  he  stopped.  The  han- 
dle of  the  door  behind  him  was  being  softly 
turned. 

He  thrust  the  papers  into  the  dispatch- 
case,  swung  around  and  found  himself 
looking  into  the  muzzle  of  a  Lucger  pistol 
held  by  Mary  Crewe. 

"You!"  she  exclaimed  in  a  whisper. 
Amazement  was  in  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  I." 

"What  are  you  doing?" 
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'Tut  that  thing  down  and  I'U  teU 
ywL" 

"Go  out;  instantly!"  she  comnianded. 

"I'd  rather  explain  first,"  he  answered. 

Her  gray  eyes  biazed  with  anger.  "Don't 
dare  to  speak  to  me.   Go  out!" 

With  a  sudden  lunge  Pike  seized  the 
pistol.  She  strutted  to  wraidi  it  free. 
Thai  Pike,  throwing  his  free  aim  about 
her,  bore  her  through  the  doorway  into  her 
cabin. 

As  he  crushed  her  to  him  her  fingers  re- 
leased their  grip  upon  the  weapon.  For  a 
moment  she  lay  passive  in  his  arms,  h^ 
head  apon  his  shoulder.  He  dropped  the 
pistol  on  the  bunk  and  set  her  down  upcm 
the  couch  (^posite.  Then  he  backed  away 
and  dosed  the  docn:  into  Boyd's  cabin. 

"You  and  I  must  have  a  show-down,"  he 
said  in  a  low  vdce.  "If  youll  answer  my 
questions,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  was  doing." 

She  was  leaning  back  upon  the  couch  pil- 
lows, Ump,  her  eyes  closed,  her  bosom  heav- 
ing. As  he  waited,  she  became  calmer,  at 
last  opened  her  eyes. 

"In  the  first  (rface,"  he  sud,  "what  made 
jrou  write  me  that  letter  in  the  hos|ntal 
and  thai  forget  me  <hi  the  ship?" 

She  closed  her  eyes  again. 

"There's  no  use  stf^ing,"  he  said.  "I 
know  you  wrote  it.   Why  not  be  sensible?" 

She  opened  her  eyes.  "What  are  you 
talking  about?"  she  demanded. 

"You  know  what  I'm  talking  about,"  he 
answered  patiently.  "You  take  care  of 
me  in  the  ho^itaL  You  warn  me  that 
I'm  being  watched  in  an  anonymous 
letter  " 

"Anonymous?"  she  broke  in. 

"You  thoo^t  it  was  anonymous.  I 
know  now  you  wrote  it." 

She  gazed  at  him  in  wide-eyed  amaze- 
ment. "You  say  I  wrote  you  an  anony- 
WMU  letter?" 

'That's  what  I  said;  and  until  Rivers 
flowed  me  the  letter  you  wrote  him  I 
couldn't  be  sure  that  it  was  you.  But  I'm 
sure  now." 

She  gazed  at  hun  perplexedly.  Then  a 
li^t  seemed  to  break  upon  her.  "Will 
you  let  me  see  tiliat  letter?" 

"Later;  Rivers  has  it  just  now." 

Suddenly  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  Her  body  began  to  shake,  Aether 
IB  suppressed  laughter  or  sobbing  Pike 
coukl  not  telL   He  di^osed  it  as  hysteria 


and  stood  noi^ussed.  He  had  no  espm- 
ence  with  hysterical  womm. 

At  last  she  gave  a  long  sigh,  uncovered 
her  face  and  sat  up.  Something  more  than 
a  change  of  mood  had  come  about.  She 
seemed  to  have  taken  on  a  new  personality 
as  she  might  have  donned  a  new  mask,  a 
personality  buoyant,  confident,  whimsi- 
cally authoritative. 

"WeU?"  said  Pike. 

There  came  a  muttering  from  the  oxaX 
cabin.   She  listened  and  sprang  up. 

"He's  awake,"  she  whispered. 

"Oh,  Maryl"  Boyd  called  weakly. 

"I'm  coming,"  she  called. 

Pike  slipped  out  by  the  door  into  the 
oraridor.  He  made  his  way  on  deck  and 
b^antowalk. 

A  half-hour  later  he  was  stoiq>ed  by 
Rivers  as  he  was  passing  him  deep  in 
thought. 

"Cut  out  for  a  rubber,"  Rivers  explained. 
"What  luck?" 

"Rivers,"  said  Pike,  "eitho:  I'm  crazy  or  • 
that  girl  is."   OmittiiDg  certain  details  he 
told  his  story. 

Rivers  Ustened  with  a  curious  look  in  his 
^es.  "Getting  that  Feltner  tele^^ph  was 
a  stroke,"  he  commented  irrdevantly. 

"But  that  girl!"  said  Pike.   "Can  you 
make  anything  out  of  it?" 

Rivers  r^arded  him  doubtfully.  "I've 
got  to  go  back  to  the  card-table,"  he  said. 
"Talk  it  over  with  you  hiter."  And  he 
went  off. 

When  Rivos  went  below  to  dress  for 
dinner,  he  found  Pike  omqileting  that  cere- 
mony. "I've  been  thinlcing  about  the  giri," 
he  said.  "You  say  she  seaned  to  get  over 
her  anger?" 

"She  seemed  to,"  said  Pike.  "It  beaU 
me.   I'm  going  on  deck." 

A  Lueger  pistol  lay  on  his  bunk.  He 
(^wned  tus  kit-bag  and  dro^>ed  it  in. 

"Have  you  unloaded  that  thing?"  asked 
lUvers. 

"No,  but  it's  all  right,"  Pike  answered. 
"The  safety-lock  is  on.  No  one  is  going  to 
monkey  with  it,"  and  with  that  he  went 
out. 

When  the  dow  closed,  Rivers  opened  the 
bag  and  took  out  the  we^wn.  He  pressed 
the  sfxing  and  drew  out  die  magazine  and 
examined  it.  It  was  empty.  Then  he 
threw  back  the  ejector,  llie  firing-cham- 
ber was  empty,  too.   He  threw  the  safety 
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lock,  pointed  it  at  the  floor  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  The  mechanism  snapped  harm- 
lessly. With  that  he  replaced  the  pistol  in 
the  bag  and  completed  his  toilet. 

NEITHER  Boyd  nxa  Miss  Crewe  ap- 
peared at  dinner.   Pike  talked  litde 

and  Rivers  devoted  himself  to  his  food  and 
to  the  Krug.  As  they  finished,  Pike  went 
over  to  inquire  of  the  doctor  about  Boyd. 
A  moment  later  Rivers  passed  out  of  the 
dining-room  and  headed  for  stateroom  214. 
He  knocked,  a  voice  answered  "Come  in" 
and  he  entered.  < 

Mary  Crewe  was  sittii^  on  the  couch 
reading  a  book,  mth  a  dinner-tray  before 
her. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  Rivers  began. 

She  started  and  looked  up.  "I  thought 
it  was  the  waiter,"  she  exclaimed.  "Won't 
you  take  the  chair?" 

"Can't  stop,"  said  Rivers.  '*Thanks 
awfully.   How  is  Mr.  Boyd?" 

"Doing  very  well,"  she  answered.  "He 
had  some  milk  and  has  gone  to  sleep  again." 

"You  ought  to  get  a  bit  of  air,"  said 
Rivers.  "Come  on  deck  with  me.  We'll 
walk." 

"Suppose  he  should  wake?" 

"He  can  ring  the  bell  for  the  steward. 
But  he  probably  vjill  sleep." 

She  considered.  "I'll  go,"  she  said.  "I 
do  need  air."  She  rose,  put  on  a  little 
toque  of  fur  and  threw  a  golf  cape  over  her 
shoulders.  Reaching  the  deck,  she  set  off 
at  a  rapid  pace  with  Rivers  at  her  side. 

They  were  beginning  on  the  second  turn 
when  Rivers  protested.  "I  can't  keep  this 
up,  you  know.  I'm  a  fraU  creature.  Be- 
sides I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

She  laughed  and  slowed  down.  "I'm 
not  sure  that  I  want  to  be  talked  to,"  ^e 
said. 

"I  dare  say  not,"  he  answered,  laughing, 
"but  I've  got  a  serious  question  to  put  to 

you." 
"Well?" 

"Well,"  he  repeated,  "exactly  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  pistol  performance?" 

"Well,  really!"  she  exclaim«l.  She  looked 
at  him  in  astonishment  real  or  assumed. 

Rivers  laughed.  "  Don '  t  let's  worry 
about  good  manners.  You've  been  through 
war  as  we  have.   Let's  talk  man-fashion." 

She  said  nothing  and  Rivers  went  on. 
"You  see,  Pike  has  told  me  about  his  bur- 


glary; ridiculous,  of  course,  but  what  was 
the  idea  of  holding  him  up  with  an  empty 

gun?" 

"Did  he  know  it  was  empty?" 

"No,  and  he  doesn't  now.  But  the 
point  is,,  if  you  wanted  to  protect  your 
uncle's  papers  why  didn't  you  ring  the  bell 
for  a  steward?" 

"I  suppose  it  was  silly,"  she  answered, 
"but  I  saw  a  strange  man's  arm  through 
the  slit  in  the  window.  I  supposed  it  was 
some  one  steaUng.  I  hurried  down-stairs. 
I  didn't  think  out  what  I  was  doing,  but  I 
got  the  pistol  out  of  my  bag — you  see  I 
was  brotfght  up  on  a  ranch — and  then  to 
my  amazement  I  found  it  was  Colond  Pike." 

"I  should  think,  then,  it  would  have 
been  natural  to  have  asked  him  to  explain 
instead  of  refusing  to  listen  to  him." 

"I  don't  think  I  care  to  discuss  that,'* 
she  said  stiflBy.  "Besides,  there  wasn't 
anything  to  explain." 

"You  don't  mean  you  a>nsidered  it  nat- 
ural for  Pike  to  be  going  through  your 
uncle's  papers?" 

"I  knew  he  was  in  the  British  Intelli- 
gence.  I  supposed  it  was  his  business."  . 

"But  why  should  he  be  prying  into  your 
uncle's  affairs?" 

"For  the  reason  that  they  pry  into 
everybody's  affairs.  For  the  same  reason, 
that  they  went  through  his  baggage  at  the 
hospital.  They  want  to  know  what  every 
one  is  doing." 

"So  that's  what  your  note  meant?"  ( 

"NaturaUy." 

"How  did  you  find  out  that  his  luggage 
had  been  searched?" 

"One  of  the  orderlies  told  me." 

"Do  you  know  who  did  it?" 

"They  said  it  was  a  man  in  a  Red-Cross 
uniform." 

"I  see,"  said  Rivers.  "Now,  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  that  Pike  hasn't  been  in  the 
British  Intelligence  for  ten  days.  What  he 
was  doing  in  your  uncle's  cabin  is  entirely  a 
personal  matter." 

She  looked  at  him,  mystified.  "What  do 
you  mean?"  she  demanded. 

"I'm  going  to  tell  you,  but  there's  some- 
thing we've  got  to  get  straightened  out 
first." 

"But  I  must  know  what  this  all  means!" 
she  exclaimed  with  a  note  of  alarm.  "Why 
should  Colonel  Pike  be  going  throu{^  my 
uncle's  papers?" 
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"And  I  must  know,"  said  Rivers,  "why 
you  pretended  not  to  ranember  him?" 

"Really,  Major  Rivers,"  she  said,  "I 
think  that  is  purdy  my  a£^." 

"But  it- isn't  There's  more  to  this  than 
you  realize.  However,  I  believe  I  know 
why  you  did  it."  He  put  his  hand  in  his 
br«ist  pocket  and  drew  out  the  two  notes. 
"Let's  move  on  to  the  light,"  he  said.  She 
followed. 

"Now  this  is  the  shape  your  letter  was  in 
when  Pike  received  it."  He  handed  her 
the  bit  of  note-papa*  and  the  typed  en- 
vel<^.  "You  see  why  it  was  anonymous 
when  he  read  it.  The  signature  has  been 
torn  off  with  the  address  you  doubtless 
gave  him,  the  original  envelope  destroyed 
and  this  typed  one  sul^tituted." 

She  lodced  at  him  dumfounded.  "Who 
did  it?" 

"I  don't  know.   Presumably  a  jealous 
nurse.  But  you  can  understand  now  why- 
Pike  never  wrote  you.   He  made  a  trip  to 
Bouk^e  to  find  you.   As  he  didn't  know 
your  name,  he  failed." 

He  paused,  but  she  said  nothing  and  he 
went  on.  "Now,  you  see,  my  dear  Miss 
Crewe,  there  has  been  a  very  natural  mis- 
understanding on  your  part.  You  had  a 
ri^t  to  assume  that  Colonel  Pike  had  ig- 
nored the  service  you  did  him  and  the  op- 
pOTtunity  you  gave  him  to  communicate 
with  you.  Your  resentment  was  justifiable, 
but  you  realize  now  that  it  was  based  on  a 
misa{^»eh«ision  of  the  facts.  From  what 
Pike  told  me  I  gather  that  you  guessed  the 
truth  as  soon  as  he  tpc^  of  your  note  as 
anonymous." 

"What  did  he  teU  you?" 

"Oh,  he  said  you  were  inscrutable, 
baffling,  utterly  mad." 

She  turned  away  from  the  light  and 
Rivos  fancied  that  he  heard  a  nervous 
laiigh. 

"But  you  d<»i't  understand,"  he  went  on, 
"how  impwtant  it  is  to  have  this  misun- 
derstanding straightened  out.  We  must 
know  where  you  stand.  Are  you  a  friend 
or  an  enemy?" 

"Why  ^ould  I  be  an  enemy?"  she  an- 
swered. "What  is  the  matter  anyhow? 
What  is  there  between  Colonel  Pike  and 
my  tmde?  You  can't  ask  me  to  go  blindly 
into  taking  sides  against  my  uncle." 

"I  am  not  askhig  you  to  take  ^des 
against  your  und&r  He  is  in  a  peculiar 

fiMrvM)^*  MofonM,  /sly.  tgai 


and  difficult  position,  perhaps  a  dangerous 
one.  Our  motive  is  interested,  but  we 
want  to  extricate  him  if  it  is  possible." 

"But  you  must  see  that  I  can't  decide 
blindly." 

"I  su[^K>se  not,"  he  said.  He  paused  and 
looked  at  her  thoughtfully.  "I'm  going  to 
trust  you,"  he  said  at  last.  "I'm  goii^  to 
tell  you  the  whole  story." 

He  began  with  his  meeting  Pike  in 
Boulogne  when  Pike  first  showed  him  the 
anonymous  note,  went  on  detailing  the  clr- 
cun^tances  of  the  visit  to  the  Clarjes 
Street  woman,  told  of  the  message  purport- 
ing to  come  from  William  Lassiter,  the 
father,  and  the  facts  known  to  the  son  to 
which  it  related.  Then  he  recounted  the 
decision  to  sail  on  the  Spartic,  the  stew- 
ard's evidence  of  Boyd's  having  arranged 
their  seating,  the  course  of  Pike's  relation 
with  Boyd  and  the  effect  of  the  news  of 
Andrews's  deatii  upon  him.  She  listened, 
breathless,  till  he  finished.  "What  on 
extraordinary  story!"  she  said. 

"It's  certainly  that,"  said  Rivers. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  she  asked: 
"What  does  Colonel  Pike  think  about  it?" 

"He  thinks  there  is  some  kind  of  con- 
spiracy which  robbed  his  father  and  of 
which  your  uncle  is  a  prospective  victim." 

"Does  he  think  his  father  and  my  uncle's 
partners  have  been  murdered?" 

"I  fancy  he  does." 

"What  do  you  think?"  she  demanded. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  he  an- 
swered. "I'm  trying  to  keep  an  open 
mind.  But  you  see  now  why  Pike  went 
through  your  uncle's  papers." 

"Did  he  find  anything?" 

"He  had  only  bie^n  when  you  appeared. 
However,  there  was  a  cable  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  a  man  named  Fdtner  was 
directing  the  thing." 

"I  never  heard  my  uncle  speak  of  any 
one  named  Feltner,"  she  said.  "However, 
that  isn't  strange.  He  never  talks  to  me 
about  his  business.  The  fact  is,"  she 
added,  "I  really  know  my  uncle  very 
slightly." 

"How  is  that?"  he  asked. 

She  told  him  briefiy.  Boyd  was  her 
mother's  brother.  He  had  come  from  Cal- 
ifornia as  a  boy  and  settled  in  New  York. 
She  had  heea  bom  on  her  father's  ranch  in 
Arizona  where  Boyd  had  visited  them  when 
she  was  a  child.   Her  mother  had  died 
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when  she  was  nine  and  her  father  in  1912. 
Since  her  mother's  death,  till  she  passed 
through  New  York  on  her  way  to  Europe 
to  study  music,  she  had  not  seen  Boyd. 
When  Uie  war  broke  out  she  wait  as  a 
nui^  with  the  English.  In  January  after 
the  armistice  Boyd  had  written  ^at  he 
was  coming  to  London  on  business  and  pro- 
posed that  she  meet  him  and  go  home  with 
him.  So  practically  all  her  acquaintance 
with  him  was  the  fortnight  she  had  spent 
with  him  in  London  before  they  sailed.  He 
had  urged  her  to  make  her  home  with  him 
in  New  York,  and  until  conditions  abroad 
became  mart  normal  ^e  was  planning  to 
do  so. 

"Well,"  said  Rivers,  "you  see  the  situa- 
tion. We've  got  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  thing.  Whether  there's  been  murder, 
whether  there's  a  room  full  of  gold,  I  don't 
pretend  to  say,  but  it's  reasonably  certain 
that  there  was  a  mine  and  that  Pike's 
father  was  robbed  and  that  in  some  way 
your  unde  is  mixed  up  vitfa  the  persons 
who  robbed  him.  Now,  I  don't  ask  you  to 
^y  on  your  uncle.  In  one  sense  this  is  no 
affair  of  yours.  You  were  brought  into  it 
by  chance,  just  as  I  was,  but  I  suppose  you 
realize  that  it  was  your  uncle's  agent  who 
went  through  Pike's  kit  at  the  hospital." 

"I  suppose  it  was,"  she  said  slowly. 

'*0f  course  that  hasn't  really  anything  to 
do  with  the  main  question,  but  it  has 
brou^t  about  a  very  unfortunate  misun- 
derstanding with  Pike." 

"I  should  think  that  could  be  set  right." 

"It  can  be  if  you'll  do  it." 

He  waited,  but  she  said  nothing,  and  he 
went  on.  "I  don't  want  to  butt  into  per- 
sonal matters,  but  the  fact  is  it's  rather  se- 
rious. Pike  is  all  upset.  He's  not  die  kind 
that  talks,  but  I  began  to  suspect  the  way 
he  felt,  even  in  Boulogne  when  he  went  off 
to  look  you  up  at  the  hospital.  When  he 
saw  you  that  night  getting  into  the  motor 
in  front  of  the  Ritz,  I  was  sure  of  it.  After 
you  had  pretended  not  to  remember  him  I 
was  doubly  sure.  Pike  is  in  love  with  you." 

She  stood  motionless.  Rivers  thought 
he  heard  her  quickened  breathing. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  she  said 
uncertainly. 

"Why,  of  course  I  don't  know  what  yom* 
idea  of  old  Pike  is,"  he  answered,  "but  if 
you  were  a  man — "  he  stopped. 

"WeU?" 


"If  you  were  a  man,  the  only  thing  you 
could  do  as  a  goitleman  would  be  to  tell 
him  that  you  love  him  and  marry  him  to- 
morrow." 

An  exclamation  escaped  her.  -Ftx  an  in- 
stant she  stood  gazing  at  him  open-eyed, 
then  with  a  peal  of  lati^ter  she  turned  and 
fled  down  the  deck. 

Rivers  finished  his  cigaret  and  made  his 
way  to  the  card-table  in  the  smoking-room. 

Toward  midnight  he  went  below  and 
found  Pike  lying  dressed  in  his  bunk,  with, 
a  book.   "Bridge  go  well?"  he  a^ed. 

"Moderate,'-'  Rivers  answered.  He  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Pike's  book  in  the  mirror 
ova  the  washstand.  It  was  upside  down. 
"I've  been  having  a  talk  with  Miss  Crewe," 
he  observed.  j, 

Pike  said  nothing. 

"I've  been  arranging  that  she  marry  you 
to-morrow." 

Pike  laid  down  the  book.  ''Don't  be 
an  assi"  he  said. 

"I'm  not  an  ass,"  Rivers  rq>Iied  milcfiy. 
"I've  gone  over  the  whole  thing  with  her. 
Very  embarrassing,  of  course,  but  had  to  be 
done.  Well,  the  important  feict  is,  that  she 
didn't  say  'no.' " 

"Look  here.  Rivers,"  Pike  b^an  angrily, 
but  Rivers  stopped  him. 

"You  can't  quarrd  with  me,  old  son.  I'm 
tdling  you  the  truth.  Hie  girl  was  vexed, 
and  quite  right  too.  You  see,  that  note  was 
sq^ed  and  had  an  address  when  she  pinned 
it  on  you.  Some  curious  swine  opens  it, 
cuts  off  s^nature,  address  and  friendly 
messages,  types  new  envelope  and  gives  it 
to  you.  Result,  misunderstanding  and  ill 
feelin'." 

Pike  was  uttii]^  up  in  bed.  "Rivers," 
he  said,  "are  yon  making  this  up?" 

"Now,  I  ask  you,"  Rivers  answered 
plaintively,  "am  I  intellectually  capable  of 
making  this  up?  Beside,"  he  added, 
and  there  was  a  change  in  his  tone,  "you're 
rather  a  friend  of  mine — what?" 

The  next  moment  he  experienced  what 
he  had  not  experienced  since  his  lower-form 
days  at  Eton.  His  hair  was  tousled  and 
profaned  by  sacrilegious  hands;  also  he  was 
sdzed,  lifted  and  dumped  on  the  couch. 

"I  say!  I  say!"  he  protested,  but  it  was 
to  the  empty  air,  for  Pike  had  grabbed  a 
cap  and  dashed  out. 

Rivers  lay  for  a  time  laughing  softly. 
Then  he  arose,  polished  his  hair  with  Ms 
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brushes  and  proceeded  to  undress.  When 
Pike  came  in  that  night,  or  what  happened 
when  he  met  Mary  Crewe  the  next  day, 
Rivers  never  knew. 

A  little  after  ten  the  next  morning  he 
and  Pike  had  come  face  to  face  with  her  as 
she  emerged  from  the  companionway.  She 
was  self-possessed  as  usual,  but  he  saw  her 
cok)r  rise. 

"How  is  Mr.  Boyd  this  morning?"  Pike 
asked  stiffly. 

"Much  better,  thank  you,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"Glorious  morning,"  observed  Rivers, 
and  went  on. 

An  hour  later  he  cut  out  for  a  rubber 
and  coming  aft  found  them  by  the  rail,  dis- 
cussing the  league  of  nations. 

"Wdl,"  he  said  pleasantly,  "anything 
new?" 

"We've  passed  two  ships,"  said  the  girl. 

'*Dkl  you  ever  breathe  such  air?"  said 
Pike.   "I  never  did  except  in  Arizona." 

And  that  was  all  that  was  vouchsafed 
Rivers.  "Virginal  natures  very  complex," 
he  thought;  "can't  be  hurried."  But  Pike 
thenc^orth  was  himself  again,  and  from 
that  he  argued  that  some  sort  of  modus 
mendi  had  been  established. 

'T'HE  next  morning  Boyd  was  ag^  re- 
ported  better.  At  lunch  a  waiter 
handed  Pike  a  note.  He  read  it  and  passed 
it  to  Rivers.  "Can  you  come  to  my  cabin 
at  two  o*dodk?"  -was  all  it  said.  It  was 
signed  "Boyd."  Rivers  passed  it  back. 
"I  wonder  if  he's  found  out  that  his  dis- 
patch-case has  been  tampered  with?"  he 
said. 

"I  don*t  know  that  it  matters,"  said  Pike. 
At  two  o'clock  Pike  knocked  at  the  door 
of  212. 

Boyd's  yoke  caUed  "Come  in!"  and  he 
entered.  He  found  the  sick  man  sitting  on 
the  couch.  He  looked  white  and  older. 
The  lines  in  his  face  had  deepened,  but  for 
the  rest  he  seemed  to  have  recovered  his 
cheerful  confidence  of  manner. 

"WeU,  Pike,"  he  said,  "I'm  ashamed  of 
mysdf.  The  news  about  Andrews  gave 
me  a  shock  that  knocked  my  digestive  ap- 
paratus. The  doctor  tells  me  I've  been 
eaUng  too  much." 

"TTiey  say  most  of  us  dig  our  graves  with 
our  teeth,"  observed  Pike. 

*'I'm  gmng  on  a  diet  as  soon  as  I  get 
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ashore,"  Boyd  went  on,  "but  I  didn't  get 
you  in  here  to  hear  about  my  diseases.  I 
want  to  talk  about  your  affairs.  That 
story  you  told  me  interested  me.  Pike." 

"It's  a  curious  yarn,"  Pike  observed. 

Boyd  glanced  about  him  furtively.  "Oh, 
Mary!"  he  called.   There  was  no  answer. 

'Take  a  look  in  the  next  room,  do  you 
mind?" 

Pike  opened  the  door.  The  cabin  was 
empty. 

"Thanks,"  said  Boyd.  "She  said  she 
was  going  on  deck,  but  I  wanted  to  make 
sure.  Well,  to  go  on:  this  surely  is  a  small 
world,  Pike.  Here  you  tell  me  this  stcny,  a 
chance  acquaintance,  mention  no  names, 
and  yet  it  happens  that  I've  heard  about 
the  transaction,  enoi^h  about  it  to  be 
pretty  sxire  it's  the  same  one.  Extraordi- 
nary, isn't  it?"    He  forced  a  laugh. 

"Sure  extraordinary,"  said  Pike.  "Have 
you  heard  enough  to  know  that  I  am  Wil- 
liam Lassiter's  son?" 

"I  inferred  that,"  Boyd  said  cautiously, 
paused  as  if  turning  ova  in  his  mind 
how  to  b^pn. 

"WeU,"  said  Pike  at  last,  "this  is  of 
course  a  piece  of  luck  for  me.  You  ought 
to  be  able  to  tell  me  who  bought  the  half- 
interest." 

"Possibly  I  could  do  that,"  Boyd  an- 
swered, "but  first  there  are  one  or  two 
points  that  I  want  cleared  up  Ua  my  own 
satisfaction.  You  see,"  he  went  on,  "as 
far  as  I  knew,  the  whole  deal  was  on  the 
square.  Your  father  sold  and  these  other 
parties  bought.  Now,  you  tell  me  that 
your  father  never  got  the  purchase  money. 
I  can't  charge  these  other  parties  with  bad 
faith  till  I'm  sure  about  that." 

"Is  it  your  understanding,  Mr.  Boyd, 
that  these  other  parties  bought  the  whole 
mine?" 

"That  is  my  understanding.   Half  of  it 

was  sold  to — well,  call  it  a  syndicate,  and 
one  member  of  the  syndicate  bought  the 
other  half  on  his  own  account.  You  don't 
know  anything  to  the  contrary?" 

'•Only  that  my  father  wrote  he  was  sell- 
ing half  and  holding  half.  He  might  have 
dianged  his  mind  after  he  wrote." 

"He  might.  Still  the  main  question  is 
what  became  of  the  money.  Whether 
your  father  sold  all  or  part,  some  one  got 
away  with  what  was  paid  him." 

Pike  nodded. 
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"Now,  I  can  get  in  touch  with  the  man 
who  acted  for  the  syndicate,  who  paid  the 
money.  He  may  be  able  to  give  you  somt 
lead.  Your  father  may  have  told  him  what 
he  was  going  to  do  with  it;  something  about 
his  intentions.  I  want  you,  on  your  part, 
to  investigate  your  New  York  lawyer. 
Find  out  if  he's  made  a  lot  of  mon^  in  the 
past  few  years,  whether  his  manner  of 
living  has  changed." 

"But  as  I  told  you  before,"  said  Pike, 
"my  father  never  could  have  cashed  -the 
checks.  If  he  had  banked  them,  they 
would  have  been  there  after  his  death." 

"But  I  happen  to  know  they  were  cashed," 
said  Boyd.  He  gazed  at  Pike  with  an 
anxious  questionii^  look  in  his  eyes. 

"Then  you  must  have  seen  his  signature 
on  the  vouchers?" 

Boyd  was  silent  Then  he  burst  out; 
"Hell,  what's  the  use  of  beating  about  the 
bush.  I  had  a  quarter  interest  in  a  half. 
I've  got  a  canceled  check  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  with  your  father's 
signature  on  it,  and  no  bank  would  have 
paid  it  unless  it  was  genuine." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Pike,  **how  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  disappearance    the  money?" 

"I  can't  account  for  it;  but  several  things 
may  have  happened.  In  the  first  place, 
your  father  didn't  cash  the  checks  himself. 
He  bought  bonds.  He  endorsed  th^ 
over  to  a  certain  party  Ua  govemmeat 
bonds." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  asked  Pike. 

"I  tell  you  I  have  a  voucher  with  your 
father's  endorsement  on  it  to  a  certain 
puty.  It  was  an  unusual  endorsement,  iot 
it  recites  the  consideration,  United  Stites 
bonds  at  the  market  price  im  the  amount 
of  the  check." 

"You  mean,"  said  Pike,  "that  when  my- 
father  endorsed  the  check  over  he  gave  a 
receipt  for  government  btxids  for  the 
amount  of  the  ched^?" 

"Exactly,"  said  Boyd.  "It  ran  like  this: 
'WUliam  loiter.  Pay  to  So-and-5o  icx 
two  hundred  md  fifty  thousand  ddlars' 
worth  of  United  States  Ixmds  at  market 
this  day.' " 

"Why  do  you  suppose  he  wrote  a  receipt 
on  the  back  of  a  check  that  was  to  go  back 
to  you?  Why  wasn't  a  receipt  to  the 
party  you  call  So-and-So  sufficient?" 

"I  presume,"  said  Boyd,  "that  this  party 
in  question  wanted  to  fnntect  himsdf 


against  any  su^doi  that  he  hadn't  paid 
our  mon^over.  As  I  remember  it,  he  said 
that  your  fother  told  him  he  was  oS  to 

Europe  and  wanted  to  invest  this  money  in 
government  securities  till  he  got  back. 
This  man  had  some  large  blocks  that  he 
wanted  to  get  out  of,  so  he  turned  them  over 
to  your  father.  It  saved  broker's  commis- 
sions for  both  of  them." 

"Was  he  the  man  who  bought  the  other 
half-interest?" 

"He  was,"  said  Boyd.  "I  don't  mind 
telling  you  that.  After  the  deal  was  closed 
he  told  your  father  that  he  had  another 
million  in  government '  bonds  and  asked 
him  if  he  didn't  want  to  close  out  his  en- 
lire  interest  in  the  mine.  Your  father 
thought  about  it  and  decided  to  sell.  Then 
he  executed  another  deed,  and  went  off  in 
a  taxi  with  the  bonds  wr^^wd  up  in  a  big 
brown-paper  pared.  What  he  did  with 
them  I  don't  know.  If  he  took  them  to 
his  hotel-^" 

"Take  two  millions  in  government  bonds 
to  his  hotel!"  exclaimed  Pike.  "You  didn't 
know  my  father!  We  lived  in  a  country 
^ere  a  man  was  likely  to  be  murdered  for 
two  hundred." 

"Still,  it's  a  po^bility;  it's  got  to  be 
looked  into,"  Boyd  insisted. 

"How  would  you  propose  to  look  into  it?" 

"Investigate  the  lawyer.  Investigate  the 
circumstances  surrounding  his  death.  There 
must  be  police  records.  Find  oat  if  any 
one  could  have  been  in  the  room  with  him 
when  he  had  his  accident." 

"There  was  no  susjHcicni  of  foul  fHay" 

"No,  there  wasn't,  but  look  here.  Pike—" 
Boyd  he^tated,  his  mouth  twitched,  and 
Pike  saw  the  look  come  into  his  eyes  that 
was  there  when  he  read  the  news  of  An- 
drews's death.  "Doesn't  it  strike  you  as 
queer  that  Hopkins,  Andrews  and  your 
nther  all  should  fall  out  of  high  windows?" 
His  voice  had  dropped  to  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"Wae  Andrews  and  Hopkins  in  the 
syndicate?" 

"Yes." 

"On  the  same  terms  as  you?" 
"Yes." 

"Then  there's  somebody  else  with  a 
foiuth  interest  in  the  half?" 

Boyd  nodded.  "It  was  the  man  I 
haven't  named,  who  bought  the  other 
half." 

"Hadn't  you  better  tdl  me  who  it  was?" 
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**I  can't  give  you  his  name  to-day.  I 
haven't  the  right  I've  got  to  see  him  first 
I've  got  to  consult  with  him.  There's 
something  unmual  about  the  situation.  It 
doesn't  concern  you." 

"If  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  reason 
ibr  your  gcnng  throui^  my  papers  in  Bou- 
logne I  should  say  it  did  omcem  me/'  said 
Pike. 

Boyd  forced  a  laugh.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"there's  really  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't 
know.  You're  going  to  be  declared  in  on 
the  deal.  I'm  not  going  to  stand  for  hav- 
iDg  you  robbed  no  matter  who  did  it 
There's  enou^  to  go  round." 

"Well?" 

"It  was  this  way,"  Boyd  went  on.  **The 
original  idea  was  to  incorporate  the  mine, 
issue  stock  and  put  it  on  the  market.  The 
rqwrts  of  our  expert  had  borne  out  your 
father's  claim.    It  was  a  big  property.'* 

"Was  your  expert  in  the  syndicate?" 

"It  was  Hopkins.  He  was  a  mining  en- 
gineer. Hie  firm  specializes  in  mining  se- 
curities. Wdl,  after  we  got  the  property, 
Hoi^ins  went  out  again  and  did  some  more 
exploring.  He  pushed  down  into  the  vein 
and  struck  ore  that  was — good  God,  mani 
it  wasn't  ore  at  all;  it  was  solid  gold!  It 
lay  like  native  copper  in  the  Calumet  and 
Heda.  Well,  then  the  idea  was  to  skim 
the  cream  by  hand,  so  to  speak.  Of 
course  it  was  just  a  pocket,  but  Hopkins 
was  afraid  to  hire  mm  to  take  it  out,  so  for 
sx  or  ei^t  months  we  wcn-ked  it  ourselves 
in  shifts  of  two  and  sent  the  gold  back  East." 

"By  express  as  silver  concentrates,  I 
suppose." 

"No,  by  motor-car.  Well,  this  cement 
gold  held  on  and  the  first  thing  we  knew 
we'd  chiseled  out  a  sum  that  frightened 
OS.  We  were  all  paying  pretty  fair  income 
taxes  and  it  seemed  as  we  mi^t  declare  a 
Iffivate  dividend  on  this  pocket  stuff  with- 
out hurting  the  government.  Then  came 
the  war  and  the  excess-profits  tax  and  the 
increase  of  the  income  tax  rates,  and  none 
of  us  wanted  to  turn  in  more  than  half  in 
taxes. 

"Well,  the  idea  was  suggested  that  as 
long  as  the  pocket  held  out  we'd  keep  the 
gold  in  a  pool  and  we  signed  a  paper  among 
ourselves,  making  a  sort  of  tontine  pot  out 
of  it.  If  any  one  died  before  we  divided, 
his  share  went  to  the  rest.  No  executors 
were  to  be  let  in  on  it." 
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"Whose  st^gestion  was  that?" 

"I  don't  remember,"  said  Boyd  shortly, 
"but  if  I  did  I  wouldn't  tell  you  now." 

"And  then  Hopkins  fell  out  of  a  window," 
said  Pike  as  if  thinking  aloud,  "and  then 
Andrews,  and  now  you're  wondering  who's 
going  to  be  the  next?" 

Boyd  made  no  answer.  He  wiped  his 
forehead  with  his  handkea-cheif . 

His  face  had  grown  ashy  white.  **What 
do  you  think  about  it?"  he  asked  hoarsely. 
"Your  father,  Hopkins,  Andrews — it's  a 
damned  strange  coincidence." 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think,"-  Pike  an- 
swered. "I  don't  know  your  other  partner, 
the  one  who  bought  the  other  half  interest." 

"It  couldn't  be  him,"  Boyd  answered 
emphatically.  "Hiat  isn't  what  I  mean. 
It  isn't  a  case  of  murder.  How  could  it 
be?  You  can't  throw  a  man  out  of  a  win- 
dow and  leave  no  traces  of  a  struggle." 

"It  wouldn't  seem  so." 

"No,  it  couldn't  be  that,'*  said  Boyd 
tensely.  "I  don't  know  wliat  to  think. 
But  Pike"— he  hesitated — "do  you  suppose 
there  could  be  something  we  don't  undor- 
stand,  c^  it  a  hoodoo  or  something,  you 
know  what  I  mean,  something  that  follows 
this  gold?  I'm  not  a  superstitious  man, 
Pike;  I'm  a  hard-headed  business  man,  but 
there's  something  hellish  about  this  and  it 
gets  my  goat." 

"You  haven't  had  any  desire  to  jump 
out  <rf  a  window?" 

**Not  I,"  Boyd  answered.  *1  want  to 
live.  I've  got  everything  to  live  for.  But 
so  had  Andrews,  so  had  Hopkins,  so  had 
your  father.  You  might  say  it  was  a  bad 
conscience,"  he  went  on,  "but  what  is  hold- 
ing out  on  the  government?  That  wouldn't 
have  troubled  Andrews  nor  Hopkins.  It 
doesn't  trouble  me.  If  the  government 
wants  to  collect  on  the  bulli<»i,  let  them  find 
it   It's  up  to  them." 

"That's  hardly  the  conventional  way  of 
looking  at  the  income  tax,"  Pike  observed,. 

"Well,  it's  my  way.  My  conscience  is 
clear,  so  was  Andrews's,  so  was  Hopkins's. 
Besides,  there's  your  father.  He  hadn't 
held  out.   Why  ^ould  he  have  done  it?" 

"We  don't  know  that  he  did.  They  said 
he  went  to  the  window  to  open  it  and  had 
heart  failure." 

"They  said  that  about  Hopkins.  Prob- 
ably they're  saying  it  about  Andrews," 
Boyd  replied.   "I  don't  believe  in  it." 
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Pike  was  ga^ng  vacantly  at  the  window. 
There  was  a  long  silenoe.  "Boyd,"  he  said 
at  last,  "you'd  better  tell  me  who  the 
other  partner  is." 

"I  can't  do  that  tiU  I  have  had  a  talk 
with  him/'  Boyd  answered.  "You  must 
realize  that?" 

"Is  it  Feltner?"  asked  Pike. 

Boyd  started.  "No,  it  isn't  Feltner," 
he  answered  doggedly.  "What  made  you 
think  so?" 

Pike  kmked  him  in  the  eyes.  "That's 
for  me  to  say  when  you've  laid  your  cards 
on  the  table,  Mr.  Boyd." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Boyd  wa- 
vered. Then  he  brought  his  fist  down  with 
a  crgsh.  "So  help  me  God,  I  can't  do  it 
now!"  he  blurted  out.  "It  wouldn't  be 
square.  But  I  will  later  on.  Pike,  on  my 
word  of  honor,  you're  going  to  be  taken  care 
of.  I'm  going  to  run  this  thing  down  and 
all  that  you're  entitled  to  you're  going  to 
get  By  Godl  you  diall  have  my  share! 
I  want  to  get  out.  I  don't  like  it,  Pike. 
I'm  no  coward,  but  this  has  got  my  nerve. 
You  can't  tell  me  it's  a  coincidence." 

"I'm  not  trying  to  teli  you  it's  a  coinci- 
dence. I'm  asking  you  to  tell  me  the  name 
of  the  man  who  luis  profited  by  it." 

"But  that's  impossible." 

"Have  it  your  own  way  then." 

"Now,  look  here,"  said  Boyd.  "Well 
dock  to-morrow  forenoon.  By  to-morrow 
night  I'll  know  what  I'm  talking  about. 
Perhaps  I'll  know  what  your  father  did 
with  the  bonds.  You  dine  with  me  to- 
morrow n^t  and  we'll  have  a  show-down." 
He  held  out  his  hand  and  Pike  took  it. 

Toward  four  o'clock,  in  thdr  cabin,  Pike 
was  recounting  to  Rivers  the  features  of  his 
interview  with  Boyd.  As  he  finished,  Riv- 
ers mechanically  lighted  a  fresh  cigaret. 

"Odd  idea,  that  of  Boyd's  about  the 
hoodoo,"  he  said  reflectively. 

Pike  gave  a  shrug  to  his  shoulders. 

"You  don't  believe  in  it?" 

"Certainly  not.    I  believe  it's  murder.'* 

"But  as  Boyd  observed,"  said  Rivers, 
"you  can't  throw  a  man  out  of  a  window 
without  making  a  fuss." 

"That's  a  detail,"  Pike  answered.  "A 
question  of  technique." 

"Well,"  said  Rivers,  "I  dare  say  to- 
morrow night  we  shall  know  a  good  deal 
more  than  we  do  now.  We  can  be  thank- 
.  ful  that  the  fear  of  God  has  been  put  into 


our  friend  Boyd.  You  don't  think  he'll 
back  down?" 

"No,"  said  Pike.  "I  think  Mr.  Boyd 
will  come  across  with  everything  he  has." 

They  docked  next  day  at  eleven  in  the 
forenoon. 

"Dinner  at  eight,"  said  Boyd.  Th^ 
were  saying  good-by  on  the  pier.  His 
cheerful,  confident  manner  had  come  back. 
His  st^  was  brisk.  He  slipped  his  arm 
through  Pike's  and  drew  him  aside.  "You'll 
see  the  lawyer?"  he  whispered. 

"I'm  going  there  now,"  Pike  answered. 
"Rivers  is  going  up-town  with  the  bag- 
gage." 

"Good,"  said  Boyd. 

Rivers  looked  on  cynically  as  Pike  said 
good-by  to  Mary  Crewe.  "Like  an.  old 
married  man,"  he  thought.  "He'd  better 
look  out,  though."  He  caught  a  gleam  in 
the  girl's  eye. 

A  clerk  from  Boyd's  office  appeared.  He 
had  a  pull  with  a  customs  official  and  had 
been  admitted  to  the  pier.  Boyd  gave 
him  his  keys,  ajid  the  custody  of  his  niece 
and  the  luggage  and  went  off  in  a  taxi  to 
Wall  Street. 

Shortly  afterward  Pike  nmde  a  similar 
transfer  of  responsibility  to  Rivers  and 
went  to  the  offices  of  Amos  Laagford, 
oounselor-at-law. 

It  was  on  the  strt^  of  five  that  after- 
noon that  Pike  reached  the  hotel  and  came 
in  on  Rivers  lolling  in  an  arm-chair  before 
a  tea-table. 

"Any  luck?"  asked  Rivers. 

"On  the  whole,  yes,"  Pike  answered. 
"Langford  had  copies  of  the  minutes  of  the 
police  mvest^tion  in  his  files.  They  were 
what  I  mnted  to  see." 

"Do  they  prove  anything?'* 

Pike  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ^Tt  seems 
that  father  had  a  room  on  the  twelfth  floor. 
It  was  on  the  street  and  there  was  no  fire- 
escape.  The  fire-escape  was  at  the  end  of 
the  hall.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  no 
means  of  ingress  or  egress  except  through 
the  doors. 

"The  room  had  a  door  that  connected  it 
through  a  closet  with  the  suite  to  the  west, 
but  that  door  was  bolted  on  father's  side. 
The  people  in  the  suite  were  the  Bryce  Ap- 
pletons  of  Boston,  everything  that  is  re- 
spectable. The  door  into  the  hall  was  also 
bolted  on  the  inside.  It  had  to  be  broken 
down  to  get  in.  No  one  could  very  well  have 
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thrown  him  out  the  window,  bolted  those 
doors  and  gone  out  through  one  of  them." 

'^ere  was  no  possibility  of  getting  from 
window  to  window?" 

"There  was  no  cornice  or  ledge  according 
to  the  evidence  and  there  was  a  stretch  of 
eight  feet  before  there  was  anything  to  hold 
on  to." 

"But  that  knocks  the  murder  theory," 
saidRiveis. 

"It  would  seem  to,  as  &r  as  he  is  con- 
cerned." 

"His  effects  were  taken  chaige  of  by  the 

police?" 

"Yes;  they  timied  his  cash  and  jewelry 
over  to  Langford  with  the  rest  of  his  things." 

"And  thne  were  no  bonds?" 

"There  were  no  bonds,  but  after  Lang- 
ford  showed  me  the  inventory  that  he  re- 
ceipted for  to  the  police  I  asked  him  if 
he  was  satisfied  that  everything  found  in 
the  room  had  been  entered  in  the  inven- 
tory. He  said,  'Yes,  everything  except  a 
big  brown-paper  parcel.'  The  police  had 
opened  it  and  found  it  full  of  folded  new&: 
papers.  It  was  just  so  much  waste-paper, 
so  they  threw  it  out." 

Rivers  gave  a  low  exclamation.  "Boyd's 
bimdle  of  bonds — what?" 

"It  might  be." 

"But  no  sane  man  would  have  been 
taken  in  that  way." 

"That  trick  isn't  so  hard  to  turn,"  said 
Pike,  "but  you  never  could  make  me  be- 
Ueve  that  my  father  would  take  what  he 
thought  was  a  fortune  in  n^tiable  securi- 
ties to  a  New  YoA.  hotel,  es[)eciany  as  he 
already  had  a  safe-^posit  box  at  a  down* 
town  bank." 

"Still,  it*s  a  possibility,"  said  Rivers. 
"In  any  case  it  puts  it  up  to  Boyd's  excel- 
lent friend." 

"Unless  the  police  took  them,"  said 
Pike.    "That's  a  possibility  too." 

"What's  your  impression  of  the  lawyer 
fellow?"  asked  Rivers  after  a  silence. 

"I  think  he's  straight,"  said  Pike.  "As 
soon  as  he  saw  the  situation  be  said,  'The 
first  thing  I've  got  to  do  as  your  lawyer  is 
to  investigate  Amos  Langford's  accounts 
since  1914.'  He  ordered  a  clerk  to  bring  in 
his  books  and  vouchers  and  we  went 
through  the  whole  bunch." 

"Of  course,"  said  Rivers,  "that  doesn't 
definitely  prove  anything.  He  might  have 
another  set  of  bank-accounts." 
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**Tha.t*B  what  he  suggested,"  Pike  an- 
swered.   "It's  another  possibility." 

His  gaze  wandered  off  into  space.  One 
of  his  "absent  from  the  body"  spells,  as 
Rivers  called  them,  was  coming  on. 

"I  dare  say  all  these  questions  will  clear 
up  after  we've  had  our  talk  with  Boyd," 
observed  Rivers. 

Pike  nodded  vagudy.  A  troubled  loc^ 
came  into  his  eyes.  Suddenly  he  sat  up 
with  a  start.  "I  don't  know  why,"  he 
said,  "but  I  have  a  feeling  that  Boyd  is 
going  to  lay  down  on  us." 

"He's  in  too  deep,"  said  Rivers. 

"I  know,  and  yet  I'm  anxious," 

Rivers  got  up  to  look  for  matches. 

"What  do  you  say  to  a  bit  of  a  walk?" 
he  suggested  {neseatly.  "Good  thing  before 
dining." 

Pike  assented  and  they  went  out. 

They  turned  down  Fifth  Avenue  and 
walked  in  silence.  The  up-town  tide  of 
traffic  was  at  the  flood.  Crowds  of  hurry- 
ing shop-girls,  sten<^aphers  and  clerks 
poured  out  of  the  tall  buildings.  The  line 
heavily  loaded  busses  lurched  and  crawled 
ncff  thward  through  the  sea  of  vehides. 

"Extraordinary  thing,  this  civilization," 
observed  Rivers,  "and  the  most  extraor- 
dinary thing  about  it  is  that  it  doesn't 
mean  anything.  A  jolly  little  fleet  of 
bombing-planes  and  where  are  you?" 

"Well,  for  one  thing,"  said  Pike  irrele- 
vantly, "we're  approaching  the  Waldorf 
bar.  It's  five  years  dnce  I've  had  an 
American  cocktail  and  you,  you  benighted 
alien,  have  never  had  one.  With  the  dry 
wave  coming  on  there's  no  time  to  lose." 

"Naturally,  if  you  feel  that  way  about 
it,"  said  Rivers,  and  they  turned  in. 

As  they  came  out  through  the  lobby  they 
passed  the  news-stand  on  the  right.  Sud- 
denly Pike  was  aware  that  Rivers  had 
dropped  behind.  Glancii^  back  he  saw 
him  paying  for  an  armful  of  newspapers. 
He  picked  up  his  chaj^  and  came  on  with 
his  habitual  unhurried  cahn. 

"I  happened  to  notice  this  pink  ch^ 
as  we  passed,"  he  said,  and  handed  Pike  an 
Evening  Telegram.  "Rather  sudden — what?'* 

THE  flaring  headline  that  met  Pike's  eye 
was  this:  "H.  S.  Boyd  Falls  Fourteen 
Stories — Banker  and  Broker  Instantly 
Killed— Third  member  of  Firm  to  take 
Death  Plunge." 
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Pike  lowered  tlie  paper.  His  gaze  rested 
for  a  mom^t  on  the  impassive  oountenanoe 
of  Rivers.  Then  without  q>ea]Eiiig  he 
cn^sed  the  corrid<»,  mtered  the  Turkish 
room  and  stationing  himsdf  by  one  ci  the 
Thirty-third  Street  windows  began  to  read 
the  news  story.    Rivers  followed. 

"At  ten  minutes  to  four  this  afternoon," 
the  account  ran,  "H.  S.  Boyd,  of  the  firm  of 
Andrews,  Boyd  &  Hopkins,  fell  from  the 
window  of  his  a&ot  on  the  fourteenth  floor 
of  the  Seneca  Building  to  the  street  Death 
was  instantaneous.  Nassau  Street  was 
crowded  at  the  time  and  a  passer-by  who 
declined  to  give  his  name  narrowly  escaped 
being  struck  by  the  falling  body.  Identi- 
fication was  immediately  established  by 
papers  in  Mr.  Boyd's  pockets  and  the  police 
notified  the  employees  in  the  firm's  offices. 

"Mr.  Boyd  had  arrived  from  Eurc^  on 
the  Spartic  this  morning  and  on  leaving  the 
ship  had  gone  directly  to  his  ofiice.  Since 
three  o'clock,  according  to  statements  o& 
the  office  force,  he  had  been  in  his  private 
office  occupied  with  business  of  the  firm. 
So  far  as  known,  he  had  seen  no  one 
since  that  time.  About  three-twenty-five 
Charles  Z.  Stimson,  the  office  manner, 
knocked  at  the  door,  but  received  no  answer. 
He  was  under  the  impression  that  he  beard 
Mr.  Boyd's  voice  in  conversation,  but  pre- 
sumed that  he  was  speaking  on  the  tele- 
phone. About  quarter  to  foiu:  o'clock 
Ra>'mond  L.  Sibelius,  a  step-brother  of  the 
deceased,  called  and  asked  to  see  Mr.  Boyd. 
The  office  boy  knocked,  but  rec^ved  no 
answer  and  reputed  that  Mr.  Boyd  was 
engaged.  This  was  pursuant  to  a-  standing 
orda  that  when  Mr.  Boyd  did  not  reply  he 
was  to  be  reported  'enj^ged.*  Sibelius 
waited  till  nearly  four  and  then  asked  that 
his  name  be  sent  in. 

"The  telephone  operator  called  Mr.  Boyd, 
but  the  call  was  not  answered,  and  Mr. 
Sibelius  was  informed  that  Mr.  Boyd  had 
probably  left  the  office  by  the  door  open- 
ing into  the  corridor.  Mr.  Stimson  then 
opened  Mr.  Boyd's  (^oe  and  the  room  was 
found  empty.  A  moment  later  a  policeman 
entered  and  announced  the  accident. 
Sibelius  and  the  office  manager  went  at 
once  to  the  street  and  confirmed  the 
identification. 

"On  the  assumption  that  Mr.  Boyd's 
death  was  the  result  of  accident,*it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  had  beoi  opening  the  window 


and  losmg  his  balance  [atdted  out  No 
motive  for  suicide  can  as  yet  be  »>M^gn«tl, 
though  it  is  bdieved  that  the  recent  death  of 
S.  W.  Andrews  and  the  death  two  years  ago 
of  Thomas  F.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Boyd's  two 
partners,  both  by  falls  from  hi^  windows, 
mayhave  temporarily  unbalanced  his  mind." 

Rivers  finished  first,  folded  the  paper 
under  his  arm  and  lifted  a  cigaret.  A 
moment  later  Pike  was  gazing  at  him  with 
a  troubled  look  in  liis  eyes. 

"Poor  devil!"  he  muttered.* 

'"This  window  thing  is  getting  a  bit 
thick,"  said  Rivers. 

Pike  nodded.  "I  was  afraid  of  it,"  he 
said  vaguely.   "But  not  so  soon." 

"It's  a  surprise  to  me,"  observed  Rivers. 
"He  didn't  seem  the  kind  of  chap  to  go  <^ 
his  head.   Our  murd^  theory  is  knodced." 

"How  knocked?" 

Rivers  locked  at  him  in  sur{nise. 

"You  think,"  said  Pike,  "these  four  men 
just  happened  to  end  the  same  way^  coin- 
cidence?" 

"I  don't  think  anything  of  the  sort  I 
think  the  reasonable  view  is  that  Hc^ikins, 
Andrews  and  Boyd  worried  themselves  into 
it.  In  a  sense  Boyd's  idea  of  a  hoodoo  was 
right.  They  were  in  a  deal  that  was 
crooked  and  it  got  'eoL  Th^  went  insane 
and  killed  themselves." 

"And  my  father?" 

"His  case  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  the 
others.  Either  it  was  an  accid^t  or  he 
killed  himself.  If  he  went  back  to  the 
hotel  and  found  that  the  bundle  of  what  he 
supposed  to  be  securities  was  only  waste- 
paper,  it  might  very  wedl  have  unbalamxd 
him." 

"If  you  believe  the   Clarjes  Street 

woman  " 

"I  don't  believe  her,"  Rivers  broke  in. 
"I  don't  understand  it,  but  I  believe  it's 
a  fraud.  It  must  be.  The  manner  of  your 
father's  death,"  he  went  on,  "possibly  sug- 
gested the  window  method  to  Hoi^uns. 
That's  the  only  connection." 

Pike  was  gazing  vacantly  into  Thirty- 
third  Street.  "No,"  he  muttered,  "the 
murder  theory  is  established." 

"Keep  your  head,  man!"  said  Rivos 
sharply,  "or  you'll  be  diving  out  of  a  win- 
dow yourself." 

"That's  a  possibility  for  both  of  us." 

"But  Pike!"  Rivers  cried  with  a  vehe- 
mence unusual  with  him,  "liow  in  God's 
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name  could  this  chap  Boyd  have  been 
murdered?  Assuming  this  newspaper  re- 
port is  substantially  accurate,  it's  an  im- 
possibility! Suppose  somebody  had  come 
in  by  the  door  leading  into  the  corridor. 
Wouldn't  Boyd  have  made  a  hovl  at  the 
first  sign  of  violence?" 

"A  sock  full  of  sand  could  have  pn- 
vented  that,"  Pike  answered.  "But  it 
wasn't  a  sock  full  of  sand.  I  don't  know 
what  it  was,  but  I'll  get  it,"  he  went  on 
as  if  thinking  aloud.  "Good  GodI"  he 
exdaimed.  "Do  you  see  where  the  wax 
c^der  cranes  in?" 

''No,'*  said  Rivers,  "I  don't.  Do  you 
realize       Crewe  is  at  Bead's  house?" 

"Ot  course,"  Pike  answered  absently. 
"Come  al(Hig.  We  must  go  there.  Get  a 
taxi." 

FROM  the  butler's  manner  in  admitting 
them  Rivers  gathered  that  the  news 
had  not  yet  reached  Boyd's  household. 

"I  think  Miss  Crewe  is  in,  sir,"  the  man 
volunteered.  "I^  take  your  names  up." 
He  u^ered  them  into  a  reception-room  and 
disappeared. 

Pike,  abstracted  and  silent,  began  to  pace 
a  strip  of  Oriental  carpet. 

The  clock  on  the  mantel-shelf  ticked 
monotonously.  A  minute  passed,  then 
another,  and  then  Rivers  heard  a  li^t  step 
and  turning  was  fadi^  Mary  Crewe. 

"There's  some  rather  serious  news,"  he 
began. 

"I  know,"  she  said  steadily.  "They 
telephoned  from  the  office.  I've  said  noth- 
ing to  the  servants.    I  kqew  you'd  come." 

"Mary,"  said  Pike  abruptly,  "do  you 
know  whether  your  uncle  sent  any  wireless 
tdflgrams  from  the  ship?" 

"Ue  sent  one  yestoday  in  code,"  she 
answered,  "shortly  after  you  visited  him  in 
his  caUn." 

"Do  you  know  to  whom?" 

"It  was  to  a  man  named  Dawson." 

"And  the  address?" 

"The  address  was  the  firm's,  Andrews, 
Boyd  &  Hopkins." 

Pike  nodded  thoughtfully.  "I  must  go," 
he  said.  "Rivers  will  stay  with  you. 
Don't  go  out.  Don't  see  any  one  exc«>t  the 
servants  unless  Rivo^  is  with  you."  He 
looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  five  minutes 
past  six. 

'  She  made  no  question.  "Do  you  wish  to 
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make  a  search  for  papers?  I  can  arrange  it, 
but  we  must  be  quick.  His  stepbrother,  Mr. 
Sibelius,  is  coming." 

"He  took  his  (Uspatch-case  to  the  office," 
said  Pike. 

"Yes,  I  noticed  that.'* 

"I  doubt  if  there  would  be  anything  here. 
Besides  I  must  go." 

"Very  weU,"  she  said.  She  seemed  to 
understand  his  abstracted  manner.  "You 
will  come  back?" 

"As  soon  as  possible,  or  telephone."  He 
went  out,  found  his  hat  in  the  hall  and  let 
himself  out.  Once  in  the  street  he  walked 
rapidly  toward  Lexington  Avenue. 

At  twenty-five  nunutes  to  seven  Pike 
emoted  from  the  Rector  Street  subway 
station.  He  oriented  himself,  crossed 
Broadway  and  turned  into  the  empty  cafion 
of  Wall  Street.  Where  an  hour  before  the 
tide  of  jostling  humanity  was  at  the  fiood  his 
tiead  rang  through  silent,  lonely  spaces. 
He  began  to  fear  tibat  he  had  come  too  late. 
He  tuned  north  at  Nassau  Street  and  a  few 
moments  later  entered  the  towering  office- 
building  where  Andrews,  Boyd  &  Hopkins 
had  conducted  their  business.  One  elevator 
was  still  nmning.  It  bore  him  swiftly  to 
the  fourteenth  floor,  sank  again  and  dis- 
appeared. He  crossed,  the  haU  to  a  lettered 
door  and  softly  tried  it.  It  was  locked. 
He  had  expected  that.  He  put  his  ear  close 
to  the  glass.  From  some  inner  room  came 
the  muffled  ticking  of  a  typewriter.  The 
sounds  came  halting  and  irregular  as  if  some 
one  unfamiliar  with  the  machine  were  pain- 
fully picking  out  the  words. 

Pike  smiled,  straightened  up,  and  knocked 
sharply.  There  was  no  response,  but  the 
ticking  ceased.  He  knocked  again.  The 
knocking  reverberated  through  the  empty 
coiridor,  but  within  there  was  no  stir  of  life. 

He  waited  another  interval,  then  called 
sharply:  "Is  Mr.  Dawson  there?" 

Shuffling  steps  began  to  approach  the 
door.  A  querulous  voice  called:  "The  office 
is  closed.    Who  is  it?" 

"Colonel  Pike,"  was  the  answer.  "It  is 
important  that  I  see  Mr.  Dawson." 

The  door  opened  a  crack  and  an  old  man 
in  the  alpaca  jacket  of  a  bookkeeper  peered 
through.   "Are  you  Colonel  Pike?" 

"I  am;  you  are  Mr.  Dawson?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer.  "What  do  you 
want?" 

"I  am  a  friend  of  Mr.  Boyd's.  I  crossed 
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m  the  ship  with  him.  I  irant  to  talk  irith 

you." 

The  door  opened  and  Pike  went  in. 

"Mr,  Dawson,"  he  said,  "this  is  a  very 
sad  business  and  in  a  manner  which  I  will 
explain  I  have  an  interest  in  it.  Before  we 
have  our  talk,  if  possible^  I  wish  to  see  Mr. 
Boyd's  private  office,  the  room  where  he 
was  this  afternoon." 

"You  can  see  it,"  the  old  man  answered. 

At  the  end  of  a  tortuous  passage  be- 
tween groimd-glass  partitions  he  opened  a 
door. 

A  Bokhara  rug  covered  the  floor.  Three 
leather-covered  chairs  set  in  a  semicircle 
faced  a  flat-t<^ped  desk.  Behind  this  stood 
a  swing-chair.  On  a  oiat-rack  in  the  cor- 
ner hung  a  summer  overcoat  and  a  black 
derby  hat. 

On  the  desk  lay  the  dispatch-case  that 
had  hung  from  the  hook  in  Boyd's  cabin. 
It  was  unlocked.  Pike  examined  it.  It 
was  empty. 

On  the  wall  space  behind  the  desk-chair 
hung  a  large  engraving  of  the  s^ning  of  the 
Declaratioii  of  bidependence.  For  the  rest, 
the  pictures  wa%  a  dozen  or  more  prints  of 
old  New  York. 

"Nothing  has  beoi  done  here,  I  suppose?" 
said  I*ike. 

"Nothing,  except  that  the  window  on  the 
right  has  been  closed." 

Pike  crossed  to  the  window,  glanced  out, 
turned  back  and  seated  himself  in  the  swing- 
ing desk-chair. 

"You've  been  a  long  time  with  the  firm, 
Dawson?"  he  asked. 

"I  was  with  them  when  they  started  busi- 
ness, twenty-two  years  ago,"  the  old  man 
answered. 

"And  as  I  understand  it  you  stood  in 
rather  a  confidential  relation  to  Mr.  Boyd?" 
"That's  true." 

Pike's  hand  had  been  fmlively  searching 
the  surfaces  under  the  desk  top.  Suddoily 
his  fingers  closed  upon  a  small  object. 

"Mr.  Dawson,"  he  said,  "yesterday  Mr. 
Boyd  sent  you  instructions  by  wireless. 
You  were  told  to  have  a  certain  apparatus 
installed,  last  night." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"The  switch  I  find  under  the  desk.  And 
here—"  he  rose  and  swung  back  the  en- 
graving from  the  mil,  "is  evidently  the 
receiving  medianism." 

The  old  man  nodded. 


"Does  any  one  in  the  <^ce  know  but 
you?" 

"I  don't  see  how  they  could,"  Dawstm 
answered.  "It  was  put  in  at  night  The 
receiver  is  under  my  desk  in  my  private 
office.   I  keep  it  locked." 

"Good,"  said  Pike.  "Now,  Dawson,  do 
you  know  with  whom  Mr.  Boyd  caqiected  to 
use  this  apparatus?" 

The  old  man  shofdt  lus  head. 

"Could  you  guess?" 

"I  have  no  idea." 

"Yet  you  know,"  Pike  continued,  "that 
there  was  some  one  in  with  him  this  after- 
noon, some  one  that  he  must  have  admitted 
through  the  door  into  the  corridor." 

"Yes,  I  know  that." 

"And  you  have  no  idea  who  it  was?" 

"No," 

"Mr.  Boyd  must  have  spoken  to  you 
about  the  dictagraph  when  he  came  to  the 
office  this  afternoon?" 

"Yes,  he  asked  me  if  it  was  installed 
and  in  working  order.  Then  he  said,  'Daw- 
son, you  imdcrstand  how  to  keep  the 
machine  fed  with  fresh  cylinders.  As  the 
records  are  made,  put  them  away  in  their 
boxes  and  forget  about  the  whole  matter!" 

"And  that  was  all?" 

"No,  m,  he  said  if  anything  should  hap- 
pen to  him  I  was  to  deUver  the  rea>rds  to 
Colond  Pike.  'You  can  get  Us  address 
from  my  niece,  Miss  Crewe/  he  said. 
Those  were  the  last  words  he  ever  spoke  to 
any  one  in  the  outer  office." 

"So  you  knew  who  I  was?" 

"If  I  hadn't,  you  wouMn't  have  got 
m." 

Pike  smiled.  "Suppose  we  see  what 
you've  got  recorded.  I  fancy  you  were 
typewriting  them  off  when  I  knocked."  • 

"ThCTC  is  only  one  sir,  only  part  of  me," 
the  old  man  answered. 

"One  may  be  enough.  Sure  you  don't 
recognize  the  visitw's  voice?" 

Dawscm  ^ook  his  head.  "They  oome 
out  hke  squeaks;  both  of  them,  but  of 
course  Mr.  Boyd's  voice  I  know." 

"And  what  they  say,  can  you  make  any- 
thing of  that?" 

"It's  nothing  I  know  anything  about" 

They  passed  out  and  ent^ed  a  parti- 
tioned-o£f  space  furnished  with  desks  and 
typewriters  for  four  stenographers.  On  a 
stand  by  oae  of  the  desks  stood  the  office 
phcKu^n^  with  a  cylinder  upon  it,  a  third 
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of  it  scored  with  the  lines  of  the  recording 
needle. 

Pike  gazed  at  it  Here  at  the  end  of  an 
ocean-mde  trail  was  the  apparent  vmfica^ 
tion  of  that  message  that  had  come  im- 
sought  and  unexpected  through  the  woman 
in  Clarjes  Street.  He  adjusted  the  ear- 
pieces.   "Set  the  thing  going,"  he  said. 

Dawson  swung  the  needie  back  to  the 
beginning  and  threw  the  switch.  Rough, 
scrainng  sounds  assailed  his  ears,  then 
words  came  abruptly  in  a  metallic,  insect- 
like voice: 

"I'm  sorry  you  used  his  name  but  we 
won't  discuss  that  now.  There's  one  thing 
that  I  want  to  get  straightened  out,  and 
straight«ied  out  right  away." 

It  was  Boyd  speaking.  There  was  no 
doubt. 

A  grinding  pause,  then  a  second  voice, 
toneless,  mechanical,  metallic  as  the  first. 
"What's  that?" 

"About  the  money  that  we  paid  over.  It 
seems  that  none  6t  it  was  found  in  his 

esUte." 

"You've  ^t  your  voucher  with  his  en- 
dorsemebt  on  it.  I  told  you  at  the  time 
that  he  bought  a  block  of  my  bonds  and 
endOTsed  your  checks  over  to  me.  What  he 
did  wiUi  the  bonds  I  don't  know.  All  that 
concerns  us  is  that  we  gave  him  the  bonds." 

"No,  it  isn't." 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"A  good  deal's  the  matter.  We've  got 
to  face  a  show-down." 

"Well,  we'll  have  a  show-down  theni 
I've  got  all  the  receipts." 

"I  wish  you^d  let  me  have  them." 

"I  will  to-morrow." 

"I  want  'em  to-night." 

"I  can't  go  into  this  matter  now.  I  told 
you  that  when  you  telephoned  and  asked 
me  to  come  in.  I've  got  an  appointment 
up-town  at  half-past  four." 

"Did  La^iter  say  anything  to  you  about 
where  he  was  going  to  keep  his  securities?"- 

"I  don't  thmk  he  did.  Anyway  i  don't 
ranember.  Does  the  boy  know  it  was  I 
who  made  the  payments?" 

"He  doesn't  know  anything  about  you, 
not  yet;  but  I  wish  you'd  get  those  receipts 
for  me  to-night." 

"I  tell  you  it's  impossible  to-ni^t." 

"You'U  let  me  have  them  in  the  morn- 
ing?" 

"Yes,  indeed."   There  was  a  grinding 
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pause.  "Say,  Harry,  did  you  ever  see  any- 
thing like  this?" 

Another  grinding  pause.   "What  is  it?" 

"Do  you  see  the  pearl  light  in  it?  Hold 
it  this  way.    Now  look." 

The  soft,  hissing  buzz  of  the  mechanism 
went  on  but  no  more  words  came:  Boyd 
had  thrown  the  switch. 

Pike  stopped  the  machine  and  took  out 
the  ejur-pieces. 

"Can  you  make  anjrthing  out  of  it?" 
asked  Dawson. 

Pike  made  no  answer.  He  was  gazing 
ofif  across  \he  typewriters  to  the  ground- 
glass  partition  beyond.  The  revelation 
which  Boyd  had  planned  to  have  recorded 
had  never  been  made.  There  was  only 
this  commonplace  request  for  an  explana- 
tion and  the  wholly  natural  promise  to  pro- 
duce the  papers  in  the  mwuing.  The  vis- 
itor was  on  Ultimate  terms  with  Boyd.  He 
called  him  "Harry"  as  he  turned  to  go  and 
showed  him  some  curious  trifle  with  a  pearl 
l^ht  in  it.  And  save  for  the  fact  that 
the  imknown  speaker  was  identified  as  the 
surviving  partner  in  the  mine,  that  was  all. 

"Dawson,"  he  said  at  last,  "what  time 
was  this  record  made?" 

"It  finished  at  twenty  minutes  to  four, 
sh.  I  heard  the  buzzing  of  the  machme 
stop  and  I  looked  at  my  watch." 

"No  one  heard  or  saw  any  one  leaving 
the  private  office  by  the  corridor  about  this 
time?" 

"No,  sir." 

"And  you  have  no  idea  who  Mr.  Boyd's 
visitor  was?" 

"No,  sir,  I  might  say  I  could  make  out 
Mr.  Boyd's  voice  because  I  know  it,  but  for 
the  other — "  he  shook  his  head. 

Pike  rose.  "You'd  better  say  nothing  about 
this.    I'll  see  you  again  in  a  day  or  two." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Dawson. 

Five  minutes  later,  with  the  typewritten 
transcript  in  his  pocket,  and  carr>'ii^  in  his 
hand  the  cylinder  in  its  wool-lined  box,  Pike 
^;ain  was  threading  the  desolate  canon  of 
Wall  Street. 

Those  insect-like  voices  were  sounding  in 
his  ears.  As  Dawson  had  said,  there  was  no 
doubt  about  Boyd's.  Despite  its  metallic 
tonelessness  it  was  his.  But  the  other?  It 
was  a  distinctive  voice  with  a  cold,  sar- 
donic resonance  which  the  mechancial  re- 
production but  muted.  And  as  Pike  pon- 
dered it  began  to  seem  that  he  had  heard  the 
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voice  before.  "Imagination,"  he  muttered, 
yet  the  impression  clung,  waking  haunting 
echoes  that  linked  themselves  to  nothing. 

The  night-blue  sky  spread  overhead 
suffused  with  the  glow  of  the  city's  lights. 
A  single  star  gleamed  faintly.  Again  there 
came  on  Pike  that  awareness  of  some- 
thing nebulous  stirring  in  the  depths  of  his 
consciousness,  a  subtle  pressure  as  of  some 
mind  exerting  its  will  to  transmit  thought. 
He  stopped,  gazing  vacantly  at  the  star. 
Then  a  policeman  stepping  from  the  shad- 
ows approached  him  and  he  went  on  toward 
the  subway.  The  experience  had  passed, 
and  he  took  the  train  northward  struggling 
with  his  perplexity. 

As  they  came  into  Forty-second  Street 
Pike  kx)ked  at  his  watch.  It  was  quarter  to 
eight.  He  realized  that  he  was  hungry. 
He  got  out,  made  his  way  to  one  of  the  cheap 
restaurants,  ordered  he  knew  not  what  and 
ate.  A  half-hour  later  the  Madison  Avenue 
street-car  set  him  down  at  Boyd's  street. 
He  turned  east,  reading  the  house  numbers. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  block  a  series  of 
darkened  doorways  made  him  lose  count. 
With  his  head  turned  toward  the  row  of 
houses  watching  for  lighted  numerals  he 
suddenly  found  himself  in  the  path  of  a  man 
apparently  as  abstracted  as  himself.  He 
stepped  aside,  muttering  an  apology.  The 
man  faced  about.  Under  the  light  of  the 
street-lamp  they  looked  at  each  another  and 
the  man  passed  on.  For  a  moment  Pike 
gazed  after  him,  then  continued  eastward. 
The  third  house  was  Boyd's  and  he  mounted 
the  steps. 

The  butler  admitted  him.  "They're  just 
finishing  dinner,"  he  said.  "Will  you  wait 
in  the  Ubrary?" 

A  wood  fire  burned  low  in  the  fireplace. 
Pike  drew  up  a  chair.  He  had  hardly  seated 
himself  before  Rivers  came  in. 

"Miss  Crewe  will  be  down  directly,"  he 
said. 

"Everything  all  right?" 
Rivers  nodded.   "Just  before  seven  Felt- 
ner  called." 

Pike  rose. 

"He  and  a  fat  young  gentleman  named 
Gordon  appeared  with  a  quantity  of  white 

roses." 

"You  saw  them?" 

"Yes.   They  asked  to  see  Miss  Crewe 
and  she  had  them  shown  in." 
"Well?" 


Rivers  smiled  s^ificantly.  "They  were 
much  shocked.  It  was  a  visit  of  con- 
dolence. They  only  stopped  about  five 
minutes." 

"What  sort  of  impression  did  Feltner 
make?" 

"Strong  chap,  mentally,  physically. 
Tall,  spare,  rat-like  eyes,  black  mustache, 
well  turned  out,  a  num  about  sixty." 

There  was  a  rustle  of  silk  and  Mary 
Crewe  came  in. 

"Rivers  has  been  telling  me  about  Mr. 
Feltner's  visit,"  said  Pike.  "What  do  you 
make  of  him?" 

"It's  hard  to  tell,"  she  answered.  "It's 
not  a  sympathetic  pereonality." 

"Did  he  seem  to  have  anything  on  his 
mind?" 

"I  should  say  he  was  upset.   He  said  the 
news  had  upset  him.   He  told  us  my  uncle 
had  been  one  of  his  best  friends.   He  had 
known  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Hopkins." 
.  "He  didn't  discuss  the  case?" 

"He  said  it  was  very  terrible,"  said 
Rivers,  "the  three  of  them  all  going  the 
same  way,  and  very  strange.  That  was 
all." 

"He  didn't  mention  havii^  seen  Mr. 
Boyd  this  afternoon?" 
"No." 

"Well,"  said  Pike,  "some  one  was  with 
Mr.  Boyd  as  late  as  twenty  minutes  to  four, 
perhaps  later." 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  Rivers. 

"I  got  the  wax  cylinder.  It's  a  dicta^ 
phone  record." 

Rivers  looked  at  him  incredulously. 
"You  that  Clarjes  Street  business 

has  come  off?" 

Pike  jerked  his  thumb  toward  the  paste- 
board box  on  the  table. 

"The  devil!"  said  Rivers. 

Pike  told  of  his  visit  to  Dawson  and  gave 
them  the  typewritten  transcript  of  the 
record. 

They  read  it  t(^ther  under  the  reading- 
lamp.  . 

"I  don't  see  that  this  thing  in  itself 

amounts  to  much,"  said  Rivers. 

"It  proves  this,"  said  Pike,  "that  the  un- 
known partner  in  the  mine  was  with  Boyd 
not  more  than  ten  minutes  before  he  fell  out 
of  the  window,  that  he  came  in  and  went  out 
by  the  private  door  on  the  corridor.  It  is 
significant  that  up  to  the  present  he  has  not 
thought  fit  to  maJ^e  his  visit  known." 
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Riren  wu  atuidiiif  by  the  corner  of  the  table  looking  dully  ahead  of  him.  Sibeliua 
mOTcd  tovarJ  him.  called  sharply  and  made  a  downward  paw  with  his  handa. 


''But  there  is  no  proof  that  he  is  trying  to 
ke^  his  visit  secret.  He  might  not  have 
heard  of  it  till  after  the  office  had  closed. 
There  would  be  no  point  in  his  rushing  up 
here  to  Miss  Crewe." 

"A  man  who  knew  Boyd  weU  enough  to 
call  him  'Harry'  would  have  been  pretty 
certain  to  have  heard  of  it,  and  unless  he 
had  some  reasons  he  would  have  been  likely 
to  conamimicate  with  some  member  of  the 
family." 

"He  may  already  have  communicated 
with  Mr.  Sibelius,"  said  the  girl. 

Pike  smiled.  "It's  possible.  By  the 
way,  you  were  expecting  Mr.  Sibelius  when 
I  lefU    What  did  he  have  to  say?" 

"I  haven't  seen  him,"  she  answered. 
"He  telephoned  that  he  had  been  detained. 
Ha.sk ins  says  that  he  came  while  we  were 
at  dinner,  but  when  he  heard  there  was  some 
one  with  me  he  wouldn't  stay.  He  said  he'd 
[Aone  later." 

Everybody's  UataatMe.  JtUy.  I93I 


"Well,"  said  Pike,  "the  question  is  who 
was  with  your  uncle  just  before  the  end. 
Was  it  the  man  who  sent  the  cable,  was  it 
Feltner— or  some  one  else?" 

"Can  one  recognize  the  voices  on  the 
record?"  asked  Rivers. 

"That  is  what  I  was  coming  to,"  said 
Pike.  "You've  heard  Feltner  talk."  He 
looked  at  his  watch.  "Some  up-town  hotel 
must  use  one  of  these  machines  for  dicta- 
tion. Of  course  I  could  call  on  Mr.  Feltner, 
but  the  easiest  way  " 

"I  ought  to  be  able  to  recognize  his 
voice,"  said  Rivers.  "It  was  distinc- 
tive." 

"Let's  get  a  taxi,  then,  and  settle  it. 
We'll  be  back,"  he  said  to  the  girl,  "per- 
haps in  half  an  hour.  You  won't  see  any 
one?" 

"No,"  she  answered  and  smiled. 
Pike  took  the  box  containing  the  cylinder 
and  they  went  out. 
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MARY  put  wood  on  the  fire,  drew  up  a 
chair  and  tried  to  read.  A  half-hour 
pa^ed.  The  fire  burned  low  again;  she 
put  on  anothor  stick.  A  clock  struck  ten. 
They  had  been  gone  an  hour.  She  rose,  a 
little  anxic'js.  For  something  to  do  she 
thought  to  ring  for  mineral-water.  Then 
she  heard  voices  in  the  hall.  The  door 
opened  and  they  both  entered. 

"I'm  sorry  we  were  late,"  said  Pike. 
"We  had  a  long  chase." 
"You  found  one?" 
"We  found  one,"  said  Rivers. 
"Taking  the  cylinder  out  of  the  box"  said 
Pike,  "I  dropped  it.   We  have  the  pieces." 
She  gave  a  little  cry. 
"We'U  have  to  get  along  without  it,"  said 
Pike.    "It's  a  pity.    I'll  have  to  see  Felt- 
ner,  that's  all,  and  then  bluff." 

"But  sui^x»e  it  was  he  that  was  with  my, 
uncle,  what  can  you  do  about  it?" 

"That's  the  difficulty,"  said  Rivers. 
"Assume  he  admitted  that  he  was  there, 
there's  nothing  to  prove  that  he  sandbagged 
your  uncle  and  dropped  him  out  of  the  win- 
dow. We  don't  know  abOut  the  Andrews 
and  Hopkins  cases,  but  we  know  he  couldn't 
have  been  in  the  room  with  Pike's  father." 

Pike  said  nothing.  He  had  dropped  into 
a  chair  and  was  sitting  with  his  abstracted, 
far-away  look. 

"Why  don't  you  go  to  Mr.  Sibelius,"  she 
said,  "and  tell  him  the  whole  story?  If  any 
one  knew  about  my  uncle's  afifairs  it  would 
be  apt  to  be  he." 

"Your  uncle  never  would  have  told  him 
about  the  mine  and  the  tontine  arrange- 
ment," said  Rivers. 

"He  might  have.  I've  only  seen  him 
once,"  she  went  on.  "He  din«l  with  us 
when  I  was  stopping  with  my  uncle  on  my 
way  to  Europe,  but  he  made  an  impression 
on  me.  H^'s  a  remarkable  man.  My  ad- 
vice would  be  to  tell  him  the  whole  thing. 
Even  if  he  didn't  agree  about  its  being 
murder,  he  surely  could  help  in  getting  back 
the  mine  and  the  bullion." 
"What  does  he  do?"  asked  Pike. 
"I  think  he  used  to  be  a  lawyer.  He's 
evidently  rich,  for  he  collects  books  and 
pictures." 

"Does  he  live  near  by?" 
"No;  in  Brooklyn." 

"Did  your  uncle  talk  about  him  as  if  he 
saw  a  good  deal  of  him?" 
"I  don't  recall  his  talking  about  him  very 


much  one  way  or  the  other,"  answeredj 
"but  I  have  the  impression  that  he  was  on 
very  good  terms  with  him.  Vou  see  they 
grew  up  together.  My  grandfather  Boyd 
married  his  mother  when  he  was  a  child. 
She  only  lived  a  few  months  and  then  my 
grandfather  married  my  grandmother. 
Uncle  Henry  was  their  first  child.  Sibelius 
lived  with  them  till  he  grew  up.  After  that 
Idon't  know;  I,  believe,  though,  that  heonly 
came  to  New  York  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago." 

"Unless  he  knows  about  the  mine  he 
couldn't  help  much,"  said  Pike. 

"But  I  believe  he'd  know,"  the  girl  in- 
sisted. "He's  eccentric,  but  he's  a  very  intel- 
ligent man.  I  know  my  uncle  trusted  him." 

"How  eccentric?"  asked  Rivers. 

"He's  a  stTang€^-looking  creature,  always 
wears  blue  goggles  and  a  weird  fringe  d 
white  beard." 

"I  met  a  man  with  a  beard  Uke  that,"  said 
Pike  "as  I  was  coming  in  this  evening,  but 
he  had  no  goggles." 

"He  was  here  just  before  you  came,"  she 
said.  "I  dare  say  at  ni^t  he  doesn't  wear 
the  goggles." 

"Weil,"  said  Pike,  "it  may  be  the  best 
thing  to  do.  Under  the  circumstances, 
perhaps  it's  the  only  thing." 

The  telq>hone  on  the  table  beside  him 
rang  shriUy.  He  leaned  over  and  picked 
up  the  instrument. 

"Yes,  this  is  Mr.  Boyd's  house,"  he  said. 
"Yes,  she's  here.  Who  is  this,  please?  Just 
a  moment — "    He  turned  to  the  girl. 

She  looked  at  him  and  started.  "Is  any- 
thing wrong?" 

"No,"  said  Pike  slowly.  "Mr,  SibeUus 
wants  to  speak  to  you."  The  voice  of 
Sibelius  was  the  voice  on  the  record. 

She  shot  him  a  questioning  look  and  went 
to  the  instrument. 

"Yes,  I'm  all  right.  Yes,  Haskins  told 
me.  I'm  sorry  you  didn't  wait.  Major 
Rivers  was  with  me.  He  and  Colonel  Pike 
were  on  the  ship  with  us.  Are  you  getting 
any  rest?  But  you  must  get  some  sleep." 
The  conversation  went  on  for  a  minute  or 
two,  then  gave  signs  of  drawing  to  an  end. 
"Will  you  hold  Uie  line  a  moment?"  she 
asked.  She  turned  to  Pike,  covering  the 
transmitter  with  her  hand.  "Have  you 
decided?" 

"Yes,"  Pike  answered.  "Ask  hun  if  he'll 
see  me  to-morrow  morning." 
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She  turned  bade  to  the  telephone.  "Col- 
onel Pike  is  here.  Uncle  Henry  talked  to 
him  about  some  matters  on  board  ship.  He 
wants  to  know  if  he  can  see  you  to-morrow. 
Any  time,  morning  or  afternoon.  Yes,  that 
will  do.  I'll  be  in  all  day.  You  might 
telej^one  when  you  are  (x>miz^.  takt  care 
of  yourself.  Good  nig^t."  She  hung  up. 
"He'll  see  you  to-morrow  moming  at  half- 
past  nine,"  she  said. 

Pike  was  standing,  ga^ng  into  the  fire. 
"If  Sibelius  is  the  man  I  passed  in  the  street 
with  the  white  beard,"  he  .said,  "I've  seen 
him  before." 

"Where?" 

"In  New  Menco,  years  ago." 

"Do  you  think  Ik'11  ronember  you?" 

"No.  He  was  on  the  stage;  I  was  in  the 
audien<».   He  was  lecturing." 

"I  never  knew  he  had  been  a  lecturer," 
she  said. 

Pike  looked  at  his  watch.  "I  think  we 
ought  to  be  going,"  he  said  to  Rivers. 
"Mary  ought  to  turn  in.  This  has  been  a 
hard  day." 

"I'm  not  tired." 

"You  ou^t  to  be,"  he  answered.  "Be- 
sides, we've  got  some  thinking  to  do. 
We've  got  to  present  our  case  to  Sibelius  as 
well  as  possible.  At  present  it's  like  a 
picture-puzzle,  with  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  missing.  We've  got  to  guess 
somewhat  exactly  how  Mr.  Feltner  fits  in." 

"But  you  must  get  some  sleep,  too." 

"Don't  worry  atout  that,"  he  answered. 
They  said  good  rught  and  left.  As  tfa^ 
reached  the  sidewalk  Rivers  filled  bis  lungs 
with  air  and  looked  up  at  the  stu-sown 
heavens. 

"Glorious  night,"  he  sud;  "suppose  we 
walk." 

"Good  idea,"  Pike  answered,  and  they 
turned  west  toward  Fifth  Avenue. 

IT  WAS  three  o'clock  the  next  moming 
when  Rivers  waked  with  a  start.  Ue 
dreamed  he  had  been  shot.  He  sat  up  and 
listened  with  relief  to  the  motor  that  was 
back-firing  in  the  street  below.  Then  he 
consulted  his  watch,  composed  himself  and 
was  about  to  pull  up  the  bedclothes  again 
when  he  noticed  a  thread  of  light  under 
Pike's  dotH*.  Pike  must  have  faUen  asleep 
with  the  lights  on.  A  second  thought  told 
him  that  mis  was  unlikely.  It  wasn't  the 
kind  of  thing  Pike  would  do.   A  vague  fear 


that  the  room  was  onpty  began  to  prey 
upon  him.  He  wanted  to  call  out,  but 
something  held  him  back.   He  was  afraid. 

The  glimmer  of  light  shone  steadily.  At 
last  he  got  out  of  bed  and  made  his  way  ova 
the  carpeted  floor  to  the  door.  He  listened, 
but  heard  nothing.  Instead  of  opening  the 
door  his  hand  searched  for  the  keyhole  and 
closed  upon  the  key.  He  drew  it  out  noise- 
lessly and,  kneeling,  peered  through  the 
hole. 

At  the  centertable  under  the  blaze  of  the 
chandelier  Pike  was  sitting  upright.  His 
eyes  were  bandaged.  His  hands  lay  upon 
the  table  as  if  he  were  playing  chess,  but 
there  was  no  board,  nor  pieces.  Only  the 
box,  with  pieces  of  die  cylinder,  stood  upon 
the  Uble. 

Rivers  watched  wonderingly.  He  began 
to  understand.  Pike  was  putting  together 
the  puzzle,  inventing  the  missing  pieces, 
reconstructing  the  picture  out  of  his  inner 
consciousness.  Pike's  own  theory  of  his 
achievement  with  the  German  cypher 
Rivers  had  never  accepted.  He  held  that 
Pike  possessed  phenomena  powers  of  ab- 
stract thought.  Where  others  could  follow 
a  problem  for  minutes.  Pike  kept  on  for 
hours,  framing  one  solution  after  another 
till  the  right  one  came.  Yet  now  he  b^an 
to  doubt  his  own  conviction.  Pike  faced 
him.  The  glaring  light  showed  his  large 
features  relaxed  md  calm.  There  was  the 
passivity  of  sleep  rather  than  the  intensity 
of  |ffolonged  mental  effort.  He  was  a  man 
waitings  a  sen^tive  receiver  for  what  might 
come,  ratha  than  a  sedcer. 

Rivers  rose  and  crept  back  to  bed  with  a 
sense  of  having  witnessed  strange  phe- 
nomena. Conceivably  that  mysterious  sub- 
consciousness of  Pike's  was  extending  its 
antennae  into  a  plane  where  friendly  intel- 
ligences could  feel  it  with  the  information 
that  it  sought.  At  all  events  he  was  jolly 
glad  that  Pike  was  alive  and  sitting 
there. 

When  he  next  waked  the  sun  was  stream- 
ing into  the  room.  Pike  had  drawn  the 
curtains  and  was  standing  by  his  bed.  "It's 
eight  o'clock,"  he  said. 

Rivers  sat  up.  "What  were  you  doing 
in  there  all  ni^t?  I  waked  about  three, 
saw  the  %ht  under  the  door.  You  gave 
me  a  scare — thought  you'd  gone  out  of  the 
window.  Th^  I  used  the  k^hole  and 
saw  you  attiag  up,  blindf(dd«L" 
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"I  seem  to  get  things  better  that  way — 
as  if  I  were  playing  chess." 

"Have  you  got  any  new  ideas?" 

"You'll  see  when  we  tell  it  to  Sibelius. 
We've  got  to  huny.  Order  me  some  break- 
fast.  I've  got  to  shave." 

He  was  back  again,  dressed,  in  half  an 
hour,  and  began  to  eat.  As  he  finished  his 
coffee  he  kx)ked  at  his  watch.  "We  ought 
to  be  stwting,"  he  said.  "Have  you  got  a 
gun?" 

Rivers  shook  his  head.  "Are  we  going 
on  to  Feltner's?" 

"It's  a  possibility."  He  disappeared  into 
his  own  room  and  came  back  with  Mary 
Crewe's  automatic. 

Rivers  took  the  weapon  gingo'ly.  "I 
hate  these  things/'  he  said.  "However, 
this  one  is  empty." 

"Empty?" 

"Did  you  never  find  that  out?" 

Pike  took  the  pistol  and  examined  it. 
His  great  frame  b^an  to  shake.  "I  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  loose,"  he  said.  "Come 
on,  we'll  be  late." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  taxicab  stopped 
before  a  la^e,  rather  shabby  brownstone 
house  in  the  Prospect  Heights  district  of 
Brooklyn.  Pike  led  the  way  up  the  steps 
and  rang  the  bell. 

A  well-tumed-out  man  servant  opened 
the  door.  "We  have  an  appointment  with 
Mr.  Sibelius,"  said  Pike.  "Major  Rivers 
and  Colonel  Pike." 

The  man  ushered  them  into  the  drawuig- 
room  and  disappeared. 

Rivers  gave  an  exclamation  as  he  glanced 
about  the  room.  "Look  at  the  things  this 
old  creature  has  collected!" 

"Are  they  any  good?" 

"Any  good?  My  dear  man,  every  single 
thing  is  a  museum  piece.  Look  at  his  pic- 
tures! There's  a  Bordone;  that's  a  Tin- 
tivetto;  there's  a  Bellini.  Look  at  the 
Louis-Quatorze  chairs  and  the  cabinet!" 
His  rapturous  examination  was  cut  short  by 
the  return  of  the  man  servant. 

"Mr.  Sibelius  will  receive  you  in  the 
library,"  he  said.  He  led  them  out  through 
the  passage  to  a  large  room  built  out  over 
the  back  yard  and  running  the  thirty-foot 
width  of  the  house.  Through  the  south 
windows  the  sun  streamed  in,  showing  the 
walls  lined  to  the  ceiling  with  books  in  fine 
bindings,  old  or  new.  A  full-length  portrait 
of  a  Venetian  grandee,  another  B<»:done, 


hui^  over  a  fifteenth-century  fireplace. 
Rivers  saw  no  more,  for  the  master  of  the 
house,  seated  behind  a  la^  Venetian  table 
used  evidently  as  h^  work  desk,  had  risen 
and  was  advancing. 

In  spite  of  his  grotesque  beard  and  gog- 
gles the  man  gave  an  impression  of  great 
force.  He  had  the  long  mobile  face  of  an 
actor.  The  skin  was  smooth.  He  seemed 
much  younger  than  the  beard  would  indi- 
cate. Even  masked  with  the  blue  lenses  his 
eyes  seemed  keen  and  searching. 

"I  see  you  have  an  appreciative  sense  of 
the  Venetians,"  observed  Rivers. 

"A  great  people,"  he  answered  shortly. 
He  seated  them  ceremoniously  and  returned 
to  his  place  behind  the  desk-like  table. 

"Have  you  seen  Mary  this  mOTning?" 
He  spoke  to  Pike. 

"I  called  her  on  the  tele^^one  about 
eight,"  Pike  answered. 

"She  was  well?" 

"She  seemed  to  be." 

There  was  a  silence. 

"I  understand,"  said  Sibelius,  "that  you 
knew  my  stepbrother  on  the  steamer;  tiiat 
you  wish  to  discuss  some  matter  that  con- 
cerned him." 

"That  is  it  exactly,"  said  Pike.  "You 
see  it  happened,"  said  Pike,  "that  I  was  with 
Mr.  Boyd  when  he  read  the  wireless  bulletin 
of  Mr.  Andrews's  death.  He  was  greatly 
unstrung.  Subsequently  he  made  certain 
confidences  whidi  I  think  should  be  brought 
to  your  attention.** 

"I  see,"  said  Sibelius. 

"It  is  possible,  of  course,*'  Pike  added, 
"that  he  may  have  communicated  with 
you  directly,  but  I  assume  from  the  news- 
paper account  that  you  reached  his  o&ce 
too  late." 

Sibelius  nodded. 

"Stated  baldly,"  Pike  continued,  "Mr. 
Boyd  was  in  fear  of  his  life.  He  believed 
that  both  Hopkins  and  Andrews  had  heen 
murdered.'* 

"This  is  a  somewhat  startling  announce- 
ment," said  Sibelius. 

"It  is;  yet,  surely,  Mr.  Sibelius,  you  can 
not  have  considered  this  sequence  of  trage- 
dies without  some  disquieting  specula- 
tion." 

"To  be  quite  frank,  Colonel  Pike,  I  have 
indulged  in  not  a  little  disquieting  specula- 
tion.  I  am  far  from  accepting  the  h3rp)othe- 
sis  oi  accident.   But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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possflnlity  (tf  murder  has  neva  occuired  to 
me." 

"WTiat  then  is  your  theory?" 

"It  is  purely  a  theory,"  Sibelius  said  slow- 
ly, "but  it  seems  likely  that  my  stepbrother 
uid  bis  partners  have  been  the  victims  of 
some  outrageous  blackmail.  Some  scoun- 
drd  has  obtained  a  hold  upon  them  and  has 
hounded  them  to  suicide." 

"You  have  no  knowle(^  of  any  facts  to 
support  this?" 

".\s  I  told  you,  it  was  only  a  theory,  but 
at  least  it  is  possible  if  not  probable." 

"WTiereas  you  consider  the  hypothesis  of 
murder  impossible?" 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Sibelius,  "what  my 
stepbrother  may  have  based  his  suspicions 
upon,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hofduns  and  3rlr. 
Andrews,  I  do  not  know.  At  oae  time  he 
believed  or  stated  that  he  believed  that 
Hopkins  killed  himself.  But  consider  the 
facts  in  his  own  case.  He  was  alone  in 
his  office,  the  door  locked,  his  office  force 
within  calL  I  myself  was  sitting  outside 
within  thirty  feet  of  him.  Assuming  that 
an  assailant  m^t  have  entered  throtigh 
the  door  on  the  onrridor,  a  man  does  not 
submit  to  bdng  thrown  from  a  high  win- 
dow without  resistance.  There  were  no 
signs  of  a  struggle,  no  noise,  no  outcry." 

"But  suppose  there  was  no  assailant 
present  at  the  time  of  the  murder?" 

Both  Sibelius  and  Rivera  regarded  him 
blankly. 

"Do  you  imply  some  mechandal  device?" 
a^ed  Sibelius. 

"This  crime  was  committed  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner,"  Pike  replied,  "and 
by  a  very  extraordinary  criminal,  but  there 
was  no  mechanical  device." 

"Are  you  entirely  serious?"  asked  Sibelius." 

"Entirely." 

"Colonel  Pike,"  said  Sibelius,  "I  was  not 
aware  that  you  had  come  with  a  theory  of 
your  own.  It  is  evident  that  your  inten- 
tions are  the  best,  but  even  so,  you  can 
hardly  expect  me  to  listen  patiently  to  this 
kind  of  nonsense." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Pike,  "I  am  going  to 
ask  ycHi  to  listen.  It  is  pos^ble  that  in  five 
minutes  I  may  be  able  to  arouse  your 
interest." 

The  gaze  a£  the  two  m^  met.  "Suit 
>'oursdf,"  said  Sibelius. 

"As  I  have  said,"  continued  Pike,  "this  is 
an  unusual  crime,  committed  in  an  unusual 
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nuuiner.  To  make  its  nature  clear  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  some  years.  About 
fifteen  years  ago,  I  beUeve  it  was  diuing  the 
winter  of  1904,  I  attended  the  public  per- 
formance of  an  itinerant  mesmerist  in 
Albuquerque." 

An  ironic  smile  parted  Sibelius's  Hps. 
"You  are  going  back,"  he  observed. 

"Tills  man,  who  styled  himself  grotesque- 
ly The  Great  Diavolo,' "  continued  Pike, 
ignoring  the  interruption,  "possessed  hyp- 
notic powers  of  an  extraordinary  nature. 
Twice  during  his  performance,  as  he  called 
for  volunteers,  his  glance  caught  mine,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  fought  down  the 
impulse  to  rush  to  the  st^." 

"Are  you  preparing  to  tell  me  that  Mr. 
Bo>^  was  hypnotized  and  commanded  to 
throw  himseU  out  of  the  window?" 

"Exactly  that,"  said  Pike. 

Sibelius  laughed.  "Really,  Colonel  Pike, 
this  is  fantastic.  You  must  luiow  that  such 
a  thing  would  be  impossible.  I  have  made 
some  study  of  the  literature  of  h3q>notism. 
The  books  unanimously  lay  down  the  prop- 
ositVHi  that  a  hypnotized  subject  will  not 
obey  si^gestions  contrary  to  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation." 

"I  shall  tell  you  what  I  saw,"  Pike  an- 
swered. "You  can  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions. The  performer  b^;an  with  the 
usual  demonstrations.  A  subject  was  told 
that  a  walking-stick  was  a  rattlesnake;  that 
a  ^ece  of  ice  was  a  live  coal.  A  cowboy, 
frund  of  mine  was  banded  an  <^d  envdope 
and  told  that  it  was  a  thousand-dollar  bilL 
It  was  obvious  that  his  delusion  was 
complete." 

"A  man  might  be  given  waste  paper  and 
accept  it  as  government  securitws?"  put  in 
Rivers. 

"Exactly,"  said  Pike. 

Sibelius  smiled. 

"The  performer  wmt  on  to  another  class 
of  pben(Hnena,"  Pike  continued.  "S&  set 
two  carpenter's  saw-horses  about  five  feet 
apart  and  parallel  one  with  the  other.  He 
then  took  four  subjects,  hypnotized  to 
rigidity,  and  laid  them  on  the  trestle,  their 
heads  resting  on  one  and  their  heels  on  the 
other.  On  these  he  laid  four  more  crosswise. 
He  then  took  a  third  four  and  piled  them 
across  the  second  tier.  After  that  he  vault- 
ed to  the  top  of  the  pile  and  stood  for  a 
minute  or  more  bowing  to  the  audience. 
He  called  this  the  'human  log-pile.'   As  you 
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can  see,  the  bottom  men  were  each  support- 
ing upward  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  Now,  the  strongest  of  these  men 
in  a  normal  state  could  hardly  hold  himself 
in  that  position  for  thirty  seconds,  let  abne 
support  a  weight.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  submission  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  on  one's  stomach  while  stretched 
three  feet  above  the  floor  is  at  variance  with 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation .  But  the 
next  act  is  more  directly  in  point. 

"The  performer  assembled  the  same 
dozen  men  whom  he  had  used  in  his  human 
log-pile.  He  directed  them  to  go  to  the 
gallery  back  of  the  seats.  *Now,'  he  said, 
'you  are  a  mill-pond  held  back  by  a  dam. 
in  just  three  minutes  that  dam  wUl  go  out, 
'the  stream  will  rush  down  through  the 
stage-box  and  txmible  down  in  a  cataract 
to  the  stage.' 

"He  took  out  his  watch  and  explained  to 
the  audience  the  curious  time-sense  of 
hypnotic  subjects.  An  order  given  to  do 
a  certain  thing  hours  afterward  is  ob^red 
to  the  second.  Well,  in  exactly  three 
minutes  those  twelve  men  came  rushing 
down  through  the  box  and  dived  head  first 
to  the  st^e,  a  matter  of  ten  feet.  Now  the 
point  is,  that  one  man  broke  his  shoulder- 
blade,  though  this  was  not  known  till  the 
next  day,  when  the  professor  had  left  town." 

"Extraordinary  and  very  interesting,'' 
said  Sibelius,  "and,  one  must  admit,  some- 
what at  variance  with  the  view  usually  held 
by  scientists.  But,  granting,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  a  hypnotized  subject 
might  be  made  to  hurl  himself  from  a  win- 
dow, what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that 
anything  of  the  sort  has  taken  place?" 

"We  are  coming  to  that  " 

"I  do  not  wi^  to  interrupt,"  Sibelius 
brdce  in.  "I  am  naturally  more  interested 
than  you  in  unraveling  the  mystery  of  my 
brother's  death,  if  there  is  a  mystery,  but  as 
a  lawyer  I  must  ask  for  something  in  the 
nature  of  evidence  rather  than  reminiscence. 
Have  you  any  facts  that  prove  a  crime?  As 
must  be  obvious,  Colonel  Pike,  all  motive 
for  murder  is  utterly  lacking.  If  I  have 
been  correctly  informed  by  my  stepbrother, 
his  chief  heir  is  Miss  Crewe.  She  is  the 
only  person  who  could  benefit  by  his  death. 
If  indeed,  as  I  suggested,  there  had  been 
blackmail,  the  motive  for  murder  is  con- 
spicuously lacking.  A  dead  man  is  of  no 
use  to  a  bku^mailn." 


"The  motive  for  all  three  crimes,"  said 
Pike,  "was  robbery." 

"You  believe  you  can  prove  this?" 

"I  know  that  I  can." 

"Pray  proceed.  Colonel  Pike,"  said 
Sibelius.   He  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 

"I  must  lay  the  facts  before  you  in  my 
own  way,"  said  Pike,  "and  I  must  ask  your 
indulgence  if  I  resort  again  to  reminiscence. 
The  man  whose  demonstrations  I  have  de- 
scribed was  no  ordinary  mountebank.  He 
was  a  man  of  education,  of  ambition,  of  an 
inflexible  will,  and  as  bereft  of  moral  sensi- 
bility as  a  man  may  be.  He  be^  to  ask 
himself  why  he  should  employ  his  extraor- 
dinary powers  to  make  a  precarious  living. 
Whether  he  had  studied  law  before  he  be^an 
his  career  as  a  mesmerist  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  know  that  about  fifteen  years  ago  the 
'Great  Oiavolo'  disappeared.  About  the 
same  time  a  very  extraordinary  man  opened 
a  law  office  in  New  York." 

"Do  you  unply  that  this  particular  hyp- 
notist is  involm  in  the  death  of  my  step- 
brother?" Sibelius  demanded. 

"Be  patient  a  moment  longer,"  Pike 
answered.  "On  his  becoming  established 
in  New  York  through  the  introductions  of  a 
relative,  he  endeavored  to  cultivate  rich 
clients  rather  than  general  practise.  I  infer 
that  he  succeeded.  Several  of  these  clients 
are  now  dead  and  their  estates  on  being 
settled  were  smaller  than  m^t  have  been 
expected.    Meanwhile  the  lawyer  grew  rich, 

"As  a  precaution  against  being  recognized 
as  the  itinerant  showman  several  changes 
were  instituted.  As  'the  Great  Diavolo*  he 
was  smooth  shaven,  with  a  strong,  well- 
modeled  jaw  and  chin.  As  the  lawyer  he 
wore  a  grotesque  beard  which  with  chemical 
assistance  was  prematurely  -ndiite.  The 
hypnotist  had  been  notable  for  his  eyes, 
eyes  so  unusual  that  the  average  man  felt 
uncomfortable  when  they  turned  on  him. 
The  lawyer  had  developed  an  eye  trouble 
which  necessitated  his  wearing  blue  goggles 
— in  public.  It  is  probable  that  none  of  his 
clients  ever  saw  his  uncovered  eyes  but 
once." 

Sibelius  raised  his  hand.  "I  think  this 
farce  has  gone  far  enough,"  he  said  quietly. 
"You  have  played  your  little  piece  with 
effect.  Colonel  Pike,  but  has  it  got  you  any- 
where?"   He  removed  his  spectacles. 

Rivers,  who  had  been  watching  him 
breathle^y,  averted  his  eyes. 
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"I  should  say  that  we  were  on  the  way," 
said  Pike. 

"Let  us  see,"  said  Sibelius.  He  tapped 
the  desk  thoughtfully  with  an  ivory  paper- 
cutter.  "It  is  possible  that  you  could  prove 
that  Sibelius,  the  lawyer,  had  once  been  a 
traveling  hypnotist.  Well  what  of  it?  I 
doiy  all  your  implied  charges.  I  do  not 
even  admit  that  Sibelius  was  ever  the  per- 
son you  have  described  as  the  'Great  Diav- 
olo.'  The  burden  of  proof  is  on  you.  You 
may  note  in  passing,"  he  added,  "that  I  am 
waiving  my  right  to  'virtuous  indignation.' 
We  are  men  of  at  least  average  intdligence; 
it  is  better  to  discuss  the  matter  reas(m- 
.  ably." 

"That  would  be  my  idea,"  said  Pike. 

"Well,"  said  Sibelius,  "assume  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  everything  yaa 
imagine  were  true;  what  can  you  do  about 

it?" 

"In  this  state  they  electrocute,"  said 
Pike. 

SibeUus  laughed.  "I  like  frank  people; 
Cdwiel  Pike,  you  and  I  are  anachronisms 
in  this  soft-spoken  age."  His  eyes  strayed 
to  the  portrait  over  the  fireplace  and  a 
strange  melancholy  came  into  them.  "But 
to  come  back  to  oiu:  muttons,"  he  said, 
straightening  himself  in  his  chair.  "Pike, 
you  are  wasting  your  time — and  mine.  Let 
us  do  something  mutually  profitable.  Will 
you  inspect  my  collections?  Will  you  stay 
to  hinch?   I  have  some  excellent  Chablis." 

"I  am  afraid  our  engagements  will  pre- 
voit,"  said  Pike. 

"Then  without  offense,  gentlemen,  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  am  somewhat  occupied  this 
momii^."   He  rose. 

Pike  remained  seated. 

"As  you  please,"  he  said.  He  resumed 
his  chair.  "This  must  be  dull  for  Major 
Rivers.  If  he  cares  ica  the  morning 
paper  ?" 

"No  thanks,"  said  Rivers  in  a  matter-H^- 
fact  tone. 

"You  can  see,"  said  Pike,  "that  from  my 
point  of  view  it  is  merely  a  question  of  how 
to  proceed.  As  a  layman  I  should  prefo* 
the  opinion  of  a  lawyer  before  submitting 
my  evidence  to  the  (Ustrict  attorney." 

*T  quite  understand,"  said  Sibelius.  "If 
piy  iHofessional  opinion  is  of  value  to  you, 
it  is  at  your  service." 

"I  shall  be  brief,"  said  Pike.  "Motive, 
of  course,  is  established  by  th?  tontine 
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arrangement  by  which  the  mine  passed  to 
the  ultimate  siu-vivor.  Boyd  explained 
that  to  me  himself." 

Sibelius  tapped  the  desk  sharply  with  his 
paper-knife.  "Conversation  with  a  dead 
man,  Colonel  Pike — inadmissible  as  evi- 
dence. Proceed." 

"The  robbery  and  murder  of  my  father  is 
of  course  a  separate  crime,"  Pike  continued, 
"but  the  attending  circiunstances  would  be 
relevant  as  establishing  motive." 

"Correct,"  said  Sibelius,  "if  such  evi- 
dence eadsts." 

"Boyd's  voucher  exists,"  said  Pike,  "there 
is  also  testimony  as  to  the  packet  of  waste- 
paper  slips  which  my  father  accepted  as 
bonds." 

Sibelius  smiled.  "Naturally  I  am  ig- 
norant of  what  you  are  talking  about,  but 
what  do  they  prove?  The  voucher  is  a 
receipt  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  government  bonds  de- 
livered by  Sibelius  to  Lassiter.  Would  a 
jiuy  believe  that  a  man  would  write  such  an 
indorsement  on  the  back  of  a  check  wiA- 
out  actually  receivii^  the  bonds?" 

"It  might  if  it  had  previously  been  shown 
that  Sibelius  had  made  a  man  accept  an  old 
envelope  for  a  one-thousand-dollar  bill." 

"Moonshine,"  said  ■.  Sibelius.  "Any  dis- 
trict attorney  would  tell  you  so.  No  pros- 
ecuting officer  would  have  the  face  to  take 
such  a  case  to  the  grand  jury." 

"Possibly,"  said  Pike,  "but  we  are  only 
beginning.  There  is  the  packet  of  letters 
and  cables  sent  by  Sibelius  under  the  name 
of  Feltner.  Aside  from  their  bearing  on 
the  conspiracy  they  show  that  Sibelius 
used  the  name  of  Boyd's  friend  to  cover  his 
activities.  It  is  circumstantial  evidence, 
but  it  is  significant." 

"You  have  those  letters?" 

"Only  copies.  As  you  must  know,  the 
originals  were  taken  yesterday  afternoon 
from  Boyd's  office." 

"Don't  say,  'as  I  must  know,'  "  Sibelius 
objected.  "I  know  nothing.  I  am  hear- 
ing the  brief  of  your  evidence  as  your  lawyer. 
If  you  believe  the  letters  you  speak  of  bear 
upon  the  murder  of  Henry  Boyd  and  you 
can  show  that  they  were  in  reality  sent  by 
Sibelius,  thosgh  signed  'Feltner,'  you  could 
probably  get  the  copies  introduced;  But 
they  would  carry  no  more  weight  than  your 
personal  testimony.  If  you  were  a  district 
attorney  would  you  rely  very  much  on  such 
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a  packet  of  cc^ies  made  by  an  interested 

witness?" 

"Still,"  sai(l  Pike  quietly,  "you  must  re- 
member that  all  this  is  to  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  proof  that  Sibetius  was  closeted 
with  Boyd  a  few  minutes  before  his  death." 

Sibelius'  eyes  contracted  to  points.  "I 
bdieve  the  facts  show  that  Sibdius  was  in 
the  outer  office  at  that  time,"  he  said. 

"The  testimony  shows  that  Sibelhis  came 
into  the  outer  office  about  three-forty-five 
and  inquired  for  his  stepbrother.  It  is  im- 
portant, as  you  can  see,  for  it  establishes 
the  fact  that  Sibelius  pretended  not  to  have 
seen  Boyd  since  his  return." 

"Nor  had  he!"  cried  Sibelius  harshly. 
"I'll  tell  you  that  emphatically." 

"We  are  coming  now  to  that,"  said  Pike. 
He  drew  from  his  breast-pocket  a  document, 
half  a  dozen  sheets  in  thickness,  and  un- 
folded it  deliberately. 

Rivers  from  where  he  sat  could  see  that 
the  top  sheet  was  blank. 

"To  refresh  your  memory,  Mr.  Sibelius," 
Pike  went  on,  "I  will  read  extracts  from 
that  last  conversation  which  you  had  with 
your  stepbrother."  He  slipped  the  blank 
sheet  off  and  placed  it  at  the  back  of  the 
pile.  He  did  likewise  with  the  second,  giv- 
ing the  impression  of  a  somewhat  Imgthy 
document.  He  then  held  before  him  the 
typewritten  transcript  which  Bawson  had 
made. 

"Boyd  is  ^>eaking,"  he  b^an.  "He 
says,  'I'm  sorry  you  used  his  name  but  we 
won't  discuss  Uiat  now.  That's  one  thing 
that  I  want  to  get  strai^tened  out  ri^t 

away.'  " 

Pike  paused  and  added,  "You  see  the 
reference  to  the  Feltner  signature?" 

Sibetius  sat  motionless,  his  face  an  evil 
mask. 

*To  continue,"  said  Pike.  "Sibelius 
asks  'what's  that?' 

"Boyd — 'About  the  money  that  we  paid 
over.  It  seems  that  none  of  it  was  foimd  in 
the  estate.' 

"Sibelius — 'You've  got  your  voucher 
with  his  indorsement  on  it.  I  told  you  at 
the  time  that  he  bought  a  blodc  of  my  bonds 
and  indorsed  your  checks  *over  to  me. 
What  Lassiter  did  with  the  bonds  I  don't 
know.  All  ^at  omcems  us  is  that  we  gave 
him  the  bonds.' " 

Pike  paused  agun. 

«WeU?"saidSibeUus. 


Pike  rose.  "Did  you  ever  see  anything 
like  this?"  He  ste{^)ed  to  the  table  and 
took  ttcaa  an  a^-tray  a  crystal  ball  the 
size  of  a  marble.  "Bo  you  see  the  pearl 
light  in  it?   Hold  it  this  way!   Now  look!" 

Sibelius  held  up  his  hand.  "Dictagraph, 
eh?"  A  bitto*  smile  parted  his  hps. 
"Well,  Colonel  Pike— "  He  broke  off  and 
sat  gazing  vacantly  before  hun. 

The  silencx  lengthened. 

"I  suppose  I'm  through,"  he  said  at 
last.  "You've  been  too  many  for  me, 
Pike.  The  game  is  over."  He  leaned 
back,  his  hands  dropped  in  his  lap.  As  the 
silence  drew  out  Pike  became  aware  that 
his  right  hand  was  stealthily  opening  a 
drawer.  He  sprang  forward,  fisuiking  the 
desk  on  the  left.  At  the  same  instant 
Rivers  covered  Sibelius  with  the  auto* 
matic  They  saw  then  that  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  uncork  a  small  brown  bottle. 

Pike  was  on  him  and  had  his  wrist.  For 
a  moment  he  struggled,  then  suddenly  re- 
lapsed into  his  chair. 

"Why  not?"  he  said  looking  up  into  Pike's 
fact.  "There's  nothmg  to  be  gained  1^ 
scandal." 

"All  that  is  true,"  said  Pike,  "but  you're 
in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  You  forget  I  want 
the  mine  or  the  purchase  money." 

"I  suppose  that  is  reasonable,"  Sibelius 
muttered.  "I  can't  give  you  the  money. 
I  haven't  got  it.  As  for  the  mme,  it  stands 
in  your  father's  name.  For  our  own  reasons 
we  never  recorded  the  deeds.  They  are  in 
the  safe-deposit  vault  with  the  buUi(m. 
What  terms  will  you  make?" 

"Give  me  a  biU  of  sale  to  the  contents  and 
an  assignment  of  your  lease  of  the  vault. 
In  return  you  will  have  your  bottle  and  till 
four  o'clock  to  use  it.  '  If  you  fail,  we  call  in 
the  police." 

There  was  a  silence.  Then  Sibelius 
nodded.   "I  agree,"  he  said. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  documrata  were 
drawn,  signed  and  witnessed  by  Rivers. 
Sibelius  called  up  the  manager  of  the  trust 
company  and  explained  the  transfer  of  the 
lease  of  the  vault. 

"And  now  the  keys,"  said  Pike. 

Sibelius  pressed  the  button  on  the  table 
and  the  butler  came. 

"Robbins,"  he  said,  "go  to  my  room, 
please,  and  bring  down  the  two  keys  that 
are  on  a  ring  m  the  r^t-hand  drawn  of  my 
dressing-table." 
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Hie  man  went  out.  As  he  closed  the 
do(ff  behind  him  he  left  it  ajar.  Pike 
flashed  a  suspicious  glance  at  Sibelius. 

"Robbins  is  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind," 
said  Sibelius.  He  rose  as  if  to  close  the 
door,  but  Pike  anticipated  him.  He  went 
without  haste,  satisfied  himself  that  the 
man  was  not  there  and  shut  the  door  again.. 
The  thing  had  taken  fifteen  seconds  at  most. 
As  he  turned  back  into  the  room  he  saw 
Rivers  moving  toward  Sibelius  like  a  sleep- 
walker, with  the  automatic  pistol  in  his 
hand. 

No  word  was  spoken.  Spellbound  Pike 
watched  the  dumb  show.  Sibelius  had  the 
pistol.  He  advanced,  tense,  clrouched  for- 
ward, a  faint  smile  on  bis  tips.  Six  feet 
distant  he  pulled.  The  hammer  sniped 
hannfesdy.  He  recoiled  a  step,  drew  bock 
the  bolt  mechanism  and  aiming  carefully 
pulled  again. 

"It's  empty,"  said  Pike. 

Sibelius  stood  gazing  at  him,  weighing 
the  chances  of  a  hand-to-hand  encounter. 
Hate '  and  despair,  the  blind  will  to  Uve 
prompted  it.  Reason  showed  its  futility. 
Suddenly  he  dropped  his  hands.  His  arms 
hung  inert.   Hie  pistol  slipped  to  the  floor. 

"You'd  better  wake  Rivers  up,"  said 
Pike. 

Rivers  was  standing  by  the  comer  of  the 
table  looking  dully  ahead  of  him.  Sibelius 
moved  toward  him,  called  sharply  and  made 
a  downward  pass  with  his  hand.  Rivers 
bh'nked,  yawned,  kwked  about  and  sat 
down. 

Pike  picked  up  the  pistol  and  slipped  it 
into  his  pocket. 

A  moment  later  the  man  servant  entered, 
delivered  the  keys  to  Sibelius  and  withdrew. 

Sibelius  thot^tfully  handed  them  to 
Pike.  "This  one  is  apt  to  stick,'*  he  said. 

Pike  took  the  keys  and  slipped  them  into 
his  trousers  pocket.  Then  he  placed  the 
little  bottle  on  the  table  beside  a  bowl  of 
roses.  "I  think  we  understand  each  other," 
he  said. 

Sibelius  nodded.    "I  have  till  four." 

"Exactly,"  said  Pike.  He  bowed,  turned 
to  Rivers  and  beckoned.  Rivers  rose  and  fol- 
ktwed  hun  out.  The  taxi  in  which  th^  had 
come  was  waiting  at  the  curb.  Pike  gave 
the  driver  his  directions  and  they  got  in. 

"What  happened?"  asked  Rivers  as  the 
cab  started.  "I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
asleep." 


Pike  UM  him.  After  that  they  were 
silent  again. 

They  crossed  the  Brooklyn  bridge  and 
turned  down  into  the  financial  district. 
The  vehicle  stopped  in  front  of  the  Atlantic 
Trust  Company  and  they  went  in.  No 
difficulty  was  raised.  The  lease  of  the 
vault  was  formally  transferred  to  John  B. 
I<assiter.  The  official  rang  for  a  messei^r 
and  they  were  conducted  down  to  the 
vaults.  The  custodian  used  his  master-key 
and  withdrew.  Pike  inserted  one  of  th; 
duplicate  keys  that  Sibelius  had  surrenderei 
and  the  door  swimg  open.  They  passed  in 
and  Pike  switched  on  the  l^t. 

Rivers  was  the  first  to  speak.  "It's 
here,"  he  said. 

Gold  bars  in  canvas  bags  lay  piled  on 
the  floor.  Pike  (q}ened  one  and  dumped 
the  contents. 

They  stood  gazing  at  the  treasure. 
"There's  your  Blaughton  castlel"  said  l4ke 
at  last. 

"  Rivers  surveyed  it  thoughtfully.  "It's 
odd,"  he  muttered.  "I  always  thought  if 
I  suddenly  got  a  pot  of  money  I'd  be  elated." 

"I'm  afraid  that's  life,"  said  Pike  with  a 
dry  laugh.  "We  don't  live  on  gold  bars. 
Come  on." 

THE  French  clock  in  the  reception-room 
of   Boyd's  house  struck  one  with 
the  muffled  tone  of  a  far-away  bell.  Pike 
paused.   He  had  finished  telling  the  story 
of  the  morning. 
"And  there  you  are,'*iie  said. 
Mary  Crewe  was  silent  for  a  time.  Then 
she  rose  with  a  restless  impulse,  replaced  a 
spray  of  freesia  that  was  drooping  from  the 
vase  and  stood  with  her  back  to  the  fire- 
place.   "How  do  you  account  for  it  all?" 
she  said.   "I  don't  mean  what  happened 
this  morning,  but  the  whole  thing?" 
"I  don't  account  for  it,"  Pike  answered. 
"But  what  do  you  tfahik?  What  is  your 
theory  of  it?  You  must  have  believed  in 
the  message  that  came  through  the  Clarjes 
street  woman." 

"It  seems  to  me  something  very  simple, 
entirely  natujail.  One  wants  to  help  one's 
friends.  Supf>ose  I  was  a  blind  man  cross- 
ing the  street."  You  see  a  motor-car  bearing 
down  on  me.  You  take  my  arm  and  guide 
me  to  the  sidewalk." 

"But  you  assume  that  they  are  all  alive 
and  about  us." 
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"It  would  be  strai^  if  th^r  were  not." 
"Perhaps,"  she  said.   "And  when  you 
seem  to  listen  and  have  things  come  to 

you?" 

"That  is  only  what  every  one  does  who 
creates  anything.  Somewhere  all  knowl- 
edge must  exist.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
opening  the  channels  to  let  it  through. 
Perhaps,"  he  went  on,  "the  mind  is  evolving 
as  miUions  of  years  ago  the  eye  evolved. 
At  first  it  was  but  a  speck  of  pigment,  dully 
sensitive  to  light.  Po-haps  the  mind  whidk 
to-day  may  open  uncertainly  small  pores  to 
the  Uiought  which  fills  the  universe  will 
develop  a  receiving  organ.  It  is  all  reason- 
able. There  is  fundamentally  no  mjrstery 
about  it." 

She  made  no  answer. 


"There  is  only  one  mystery,"  he  went  on, 
"that  I  can  not  imagine  being  solved  by  a 
better  knowledge  <^  physics,  or  by  more 
highly  organized  perceptions." 

"And  that?" 

"The  insoluble  mystery  is  you,"  he  re- 
phed.  "You  are  the  answer  to  everything 
John  Lassiter  wants  in  this  world  and  the 
next.   Why  is  it?" 

She  stood  fadng  him  with  her  grave  eyes 
6xed  on  his.  Her  breath  was  coming  fast, 
but  she  smiled.  "I  st^pose,"  she  said,  "it 
is  because  you  are  a  very  foolish  and  a  very 
lovable  man,  John." 

"Don't  you  think  it  is  about  time  to  be 
foolish?"  he  asked.  He  rose  ^d  went 
toward  her. 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  she  answered. 


The  Nymph  to  Her  Mortal  Lover 

By  Mary  Stewart  Cutting 


'fllT'OULD  you  clasp  me  once  more,  dear, 
'  '    Lover,  O  Lover,  come  aoonl 
For  I  will  vanish  from  here 
At  the  full  <rf  tlw  mom. 

I  go,  ere  the  summer's  flood, 

Into  the  beckoning  gloom. 
I  am  here  now  the  roses  bud 

But  not  when  the  roses  bloom. 

You  may  glimpse  me  then  in  the  breese 
That  blows  at  dawn  from  afar. 

Or  hear  me  in  murmuring  trees, 
Or  see  my  amUe  in  a  star, 

But  you  can  not  hold  me  close! 

You  never  can  feel  me  speak 
In  the  warmth  of  the  joy  that  grows 

With  your  cheek  against  my  cheek. 

When  we  cling  to  kiss,  and  part 

Only  to  kiss  again, 
I  will  mean  no  more  to  your  heart 

Than  does  the  falling  rain. 

The  path  through  the  wood  shines  clear — 

O  Lover,  come  to  me  soon! 
For  never  again  may  I  await  you  here 
Ere  the  fdl  of  the  moon. 
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Between  a  Daughter  with  a  Will,  a  Mate  with 
a  'W^rye,"  and  a  Storm ,  the  Skipper— well— 

Sea  Love 

By  Carl  Clausen 


Illustrations  by  B.  G.  Rosenmeyer 


THE  schooner  was  an  old  one  and 
unsafe.  But  he  and  the  girl  back 
yonder  had  quarreled.  He  was 
tired  of  girls  anyhow,  and  he  had 
his  mate's  certificate  in  his  pocket,  so  why 
not  use  it?  Bob  Neal  dropped  his  bundle 
of  blankets  on  the  wharf  and  tossed  a  coin 
to  decide  which  it  was  to  be. 

"Heads— I  go  back,"  he  said.  "Tails— 
I  go  with  the  Lt/y." 

The  shilling  spun  in  the  air,  struck  the 
wharf  and  dropped  through  a  crack  in  the 
planking.  He  heard  the  soft  splash  as  the 
coin  struck  the  muddy  water  under  the 
wharf. 

It  was  only  a  shilling,  so  it  didn't  matter, 
even  though  it  was  his  last  one.  Besides 
he  had  haif-way  decided  in  favor  of  the 
IMy  before  flipping  the  coin.  So  he 
naled  the  boatman  at  the  foot  of  the  wharf 
to  take  him  out  to  the  schooner  riding  at 
anchor  on  the  bay. 

Five  minutes  later  he  clambered  over 
the  rusty  black  bulwarks  of  the  LUy  and 
tossed  his  blankets  on  deck. 

A  girl  came  out  of  the  companionway 
hatch — a  dark-haired  girl  with  eyes  that 
were  darker  than  her  hair  and  full  red  lips, 
^e  wore  a  white  sailor  middy.  A  small 
rhinestone  comb  gleam«l  in  the  dark  coils 
of  her  hair. 

"I'm  the  new  mate,"  Bob  said. 

"Dad's  ashore,"  she  said.    "Come  on 
down  an'  I'll  show  you  your  cabin." 

Bob  picked  up  his  bundle  and  prepared 
to  follow  her,  when  the  boatman  craned  his 
nedk  over  the  bulwarks  and  demanded  his 
pay. 

"  *Arf  a  crown!"  the  man  growled.  "An' 
I  cam't  stay  here  all  the  bloomin'  dye. 
'Ave  a  'eart." 

Bob  stuck  his  finger  in  his  vest  pocketi 
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and  glanced  at  the  girl  she^nshly.  "I'm 
afraid  I'm  broke.  I  was  to  get  a  month's 
advance  money,  you  know." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  scornfully  for  a 
moment.  Producing  a  purse  from  the 
bosom  of  her  middy,  she  tossed  half  a  crown 
to  the  boatman. 

Then  she  reproached  Bob.  "You  sailors 
are  all  alike.  Always  broke.  And  I  bet 
you're  twenty-five  if  you're  a  day." 

"What  has  age  got  to  do  with  hang 
broke?"  Bob  demanded. 

"Some  people  get  sense  by  that  time." 
She  paused.    "Come  on,"  she  said  briefly. 

He  followed  her  down  the  companion- 
way  hatch. 

"That's  your  cabin,"  the  girl  said,  point- 
ing to  a  door  on  the  right.    "Make  your- 
self at  home." 
"I  always  do,"  he  answered. 
She  shot  him  a  quick  glance.    "I  don't 
think  you  and  I  are  going  to  get  along." 

"I  don't  think  so,  either.    I  just  got 
through  with  one.   She  was  black-headed 
the  same  as  you." 
"You  quarreled?" 

"She  did,"  Bob  interposed  virtuously. 
She  looked  at  lum  in  ^ence  for  a  moment. 
"I  don't  blame  her,"  she  said.  "You've 
got  red  hair  and  a  square  jaw.  Sure  sign 
of  cussedness.  You  should  pick  a  girl  with 
oval  cheeks.  They've  got  an  even  dispo- 
sition. You  need  something  to  offset  that 
streak  of  cussedness." 

He  leaned  against  the  door-jamb  and  sur- 
veyed her  cheeks  critically.  They  were 
ov&i.   "Is  itlan  invitation?"  he  asked. 

"It  is  not!" 
'  "Too  bad,"  he  sighed. 

She  ignored  this  remark  with  a  question, 
"Your  first  trip  as  mate?" 
"What  if  it  is?" 
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"The  LUy  is  no  dnch  to  handle.  You'll 
have  >'our  bands  hiU." 

"Ships  and  women  are  alike,"  he  com- 
mented.  "You've  got  to  nurse  'em  along." 

AT  DUSK  Captain  Bloom  came  aboard 
and  immediately  approached  the  stran- 
ger.   "I'm  Neal,  the  new  mate,"  Bob  said. 

Captain  Bloom  nodded.  He  was  huge, 
blond  and  broad-shouldered.  His  heavy 
face  was  crisscross»l  with  little  fine  wrin- 
kles. Bob  decided  that  the  girl  took  after 
her  mother. 

"You're  pretty  young,"  said  the  skipper. 

"Blame  it  on  my  father,"  said  Bob.  "I 
know  how  to  handle  a  ship." 

"You'll  need  to." 

"Why  don't  you  tie  a  belly-band  aroimd 
'er?"  Bob  said.  "She  looks  like  she  was 
readv  to  fall  apart." 

"Got  cold  feet,  eh?" 

"Cap,"  said  Bob,  "the  only  time  I've  had 
cold  feet  in  my  Ufe  was  when  I  stowed 
frozen  mutton  on  the  'tween-decks  of  the 
Tarraweray 

"Hm,"  said  Captain  Bloom.  "Better 
turn  in,  Neal.  We  go  out  on  the  four- 
o'clock  tide  to-morrow  morning." 

"I'll  tsdce  a  look  around  ai^  locate  the 
running-gear  before  I  turn  in.  I  like  to 
know  whore  to  lay  my  hands  on  a  rope 
when  I  want  it  in  a  hurry,"  Bob  answa'ed. 

The  LUy  was  pounding  northward  along 
the  barrier  reef  in  a  moonlit  sea  a  week 
later.  Bob  was  sitting  on  the  skylight 
picking  softly  on  his  mandolin.  It  was  his 
watch  below.  The  melody  was  "Old  Dog 
Tray."  Rose  came  out  oi  the  cabin  and 
sat  down  on  the  skylight  beside  him. 

"Why  do  you  play  that  old  tune?"  she 
asked. 

"1  don't  want  to  start  anything  senti- 
mental with  a  woman  aboard,"  he  explained. 
"I'm  playing  safe." 

"Conceit!"  she  scoffed, 

"Nope!  Self-defense." 

"How?" 

"Harry,  the  cook,  tdd  me  what  ha^^xned 
to  Gordon,  the  former  mate." 
"Gordon  was  a  brute.   He  tiied  to  kiss 

me.    Dad  had  to  do  it." 

"All  men  are  brutes  to  the  woman  who 
don't  want  their  kisses." 

She  bit  her  lip  and  looked  astern  in  silence 
at  the  phosphorescent  wake  of  the  schooner. 

"I  don't  aim  to  have  my  facial  beauty 


spoiled,"  he  murmured.  "The  girl  back 
yonder  is  a  stidcler  for  looks.  She'd  object 
to  a  flat  map  on  the  south  end  of  the 
breakfast-table." 

"You're  thinking  of  going  back  to  her?" 

"I  expect  there'll  be  a  letter  for  me  when 
we  get  to  Duralong,"  he  parried. 

"And  if  there  isn't?" 

"There  will  be." 

"More  conceit." 

"Wrong  again.  Psychology." 

"You  luite  vourself,  dcm't  you?" 

"Well,  no.   Can't  say  that  I  do." 

"Well,  I  do!" 

"Why  should  you  hate  yourself?"  he 
asked  deprecatingly.  "You're  better  look- 
ing than  most." 

She  bit  her  Up  again.  He  had  a  mad- 
dening way  of  tummg  her  obsra^^tions 
against  herself. 

"If  you  want  a  girl  to  like  you,  you  should 
cultivate  the  manners  of  a  gentlonan/*  she 
observed. 

"If  I  did,  I  probably  should." 

"I  meant  the  girl  back  home." 

"So  did  I." 

"Oh!" 

"The  manners  to  be  cultivated  are — 
what,  for  instance?"  he  aslusd  gently. 

"Such  ample  things  as  removing  your 
cap  when  you  come  into  the  cabin  in  my 
presence.  Women  appreciate  the  little 
courtesies." 

"If  she  were  here,  I  probably  should. 
Being  that  she's  something  like  a  thousand 
miles  from  here,  I  consider  it'd  be  plumb 
wasted  energy.  Besides  it's  just  lounge- 
lizard  tricks.   I'm  no  lounge  lizard." 

"And  then  when  we're  at  the  table  you 
might  pass  me  tiie  dishes  before  helping 
yourself,"  she  went  on. 

"Would  she  not  tear  him  into  shreds,  and 
mold  him  nearer  to  her  heart's  desire,"  he 
quoted  irrelevantly. 

"Beast!"  she  snorted.  She  arose  and 
walked  over  to  the  railing  and  stood  there 
with  her  back  turned  to  him. 

"She's  gentle,  she's  kind, 
I'll  never,  never  find — '* 

he  sang,  twanging  the  strings  of  the  mandolin 
.and  keeping  time  with  his  foot  on  the  deck. 

With  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders  the  girl 
turned  on  her  heel  and  went  below.  He 
watched  her  through  the  open  skylight, 
»tting  reading  in  t^^e  canvas  chair  imder 
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the  lamp  swingmg  from  the  deck-beam  over 
her  head.  The  light  of  the  lamp  threw  soft 
shadows  upon  her  face.  Her  dark  hair  was 
lustroDs  and  warm  in  the  golden  light.  He 
sighed  audibly.   The  girl  looked  up. 

"Too  bad  she's  got  a  mean  disposition," 
he  said  loudly. 

She  arose,  closed  the  book  with  a  bang, 
threw  it  on  the  table  and  went  into  her 
cabin. 

Bob  crossed  oa  tiptoe  to  the  starboard 
railing  and  looked  over  the  side.  The 
porthole  of  her  cabin  was  open.  He  flung 
his  right  leg  across  the  railing  and  with  his 
back  against  the  shrouds  sang  Drigo's 
"Serenade,"  accompanying  hijnself  softly  on 
the  mandolin.  At  the  second  stanza  she 
shut  the  porthole  with  a  bang.  When  he 
launched  into  the  "Miserere"  a  moment 
later,  he  heard  her  open  it  again  straJthUy. 
He  laughed  softlv. 

"I  thought  that  would  fetch  her,"  he 
murmured. 

A  week  later  the  LUy  was  becalmed  in 
the  doldrums.  Captain  Bloom  was  fuming 
and  fretting  at  the  delay.  The  old  schooner 
by  chafing  her  sails  in  gainst  the  rusty 
backstays.  She  rolled  and  pitched  on  the 
glass-smooth  swells  that  threatened  at  every 
roU  to  dismast  her. 

Not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred.  The  pitch 
in  her  deck-seams  buljbled  in  the  fierce  heat 
of  the  tropic  sun,  which  sank  at  night  in  a 
burst  of  Uvid  flame  and  rose  again  hours  too 
soon. 

C^tain  Bloom  was  in  a  tantrum.  He 
had  to  take  it  out  on  some  one.  The  han- 
diest (Hie  was  his  mate.  Bob  was  in  the 
caWn  bending  over  the  chart  with  the  com- 
passes when  the  skipper  jumped  him. 

"Your  watch  on  deck,  Neal,  I  believe," 
he  growled.  "IH  attend  to  the  laying  out 
of  die  course." 

"I'll  have  it  figured  out  in  a  minute. 
Cap,"  Bob  answered. 

"Go  on  deck!"  the  skipper  thundered. 

Bob  laid  down  the  compasses  tuid  stared 
at  Captain  Bloom.  "What's  eating  you?" 
he  inquired. 

Captain  Bloom's  pale-blue  eyes  narrowed 
angrily.  "Get  out!"  he  roared,  pointing  to 
the  companionway-ladder. 

Bob  looked  at  him  thoughtfully  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  walked  slowly  up  the 
ladder  and  on  deck. 

A  few  minutes  later  Rose  came  amid- 
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ships  to  where  he  was  working  on  the  tar- 
paulin of  the  main  hatch. 

"The  little  boy  had  to  mind,"  she 

taunted. 

Bob  gritted  his  teeth.  "The  little  boy  is 
not  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  or- 
phans," he  said.  "I'd  hate  to  see  you  in 
a  checked  gingham  apron  and  pigtails." 

"Don't  mind  me,"  she  retorted.  "Go 
ri^t  after  him.   It'd  do  you  both  good." 

"Do  you  mean  that?"  Bob  said. 

"Certainly,"  she  answered  cheerfully. 
"Only  remember,  Dad's  never  been  Ucked 
in  his  life." 

"Hm,"  said  Bob.  "It's  time  he  was, 
then.    I'll  think  it  over." 

"Here  he  comes  now,"  she  taunted. 
"Better  run  along  forward  and  keep  out 
of  his  way." 

Captain  Bloom  came  down  the  poop- 
ladder  and  crossed  the  deck  toward  them 
swiftly.  Opposite  the  main  hatch  he 
stopped  and  scowled  at  Bob  and  the 
girl. 

"Can't  you  find  anything  better  to  do 
than  talkmg  to  my  daughter,  Neal?'*  be 
growled. 

"Perhaps  something  more  useful,"  Bob 
returned,  "but  nothing  better." 

The  skipper's  face  turned  crimson  with 
rage.    "Go  to  your  cabin,  Rose,"  he  said. 

The  girl  turned  and  walked  aft.  Bob 
caught  the  shadow  of  a  smile  on  her  red 
lips  as  she  turned  her  face  away. 

""VTEAL,"  the  slupper  said,  "I've  stood 
about  enough  from  you.  Idon'tmind 
your  singing.  I  can  stand  the  infernal  twang- 
ing of  that  jew's-harp  of  yours.  That's  your 
business  as  long  as  you  do  it.  on  your  own 
time.  But  I'll  be  damned  if  you're  going 
to  flirt  with  my  daughter  on  my  time." 

"Cap,"  said  Bob,  jumping  off  the  hatch 
to  the  deck,  "I  think  I'm  about  thirty 
pounds  lighter  than  you.  You're  about 
twenty  y«irs  older  than  me.  That  makes 
us  about  even.  My  name  is  Neal,  not 
Gordon.  And  I  wasn't  flirting.  Watch 
out,  I'm  coming." 

He  came.  Captain  Bloom's  fist  met  him. 
They  were  at  it. 

There  is  nothing  more  discouraging  to  a 
champion  than  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
picked  a  Tatar  at  last.  This  moment  comes 
to  all  champions.  It  is  a  bitter  moment, 
bitter  as  gall.  ^ 
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Captain  Bloom,  winner  of  a  hundred  full- 
fisted  battles,  realized  that  for  once  he  was 
in  for  the  beating  of  his  life.  Hie  fact  that 
it  was  being  administered  by  a  man  who 
was  physically  his  inferior  only  added  to 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  occurrence. 

He  was  being  whipped,  soundly  whipped, 
before  the  eyes  of  his  crew.  They  had 
gathered  around  the  two  men  in  a  circle, 
and  they  applauded  Neal  whenever  the 
mate  landed  a  particuhu-ly  good  blow. 
The  skipper  noted  that  his  own  blows  were 
not  applauded.  Indeed  th^  were  not 
deserving  of  much  applause.  It  was  all 
the  skipper  could  do  to  keep  from  being 
battered  to  a  pulp.  Neal  had  him  backed 
up  against  the  pinrail  midships  and  was  go- 
ing at  him  hammer  and  tongs. 

In  the  midst  of  it  Rose  interfered.  She 
flung  herself  between  Neal  and  her  father, 
but  Captain  Bloom  was  no  coward  to  hide 
behind  the  skirts  of  a  woman.  He  pushed 
her  aside  with  a  growl  of  rage  and  leaped  at 
Bob  again. 

Bob  was  waiting  for  him  with  a  terrific 
uppercut  that  ended  the  battle.  Captsun 
Bloom  went  down  and  out  under  the  gibing 
applause  of  the  crew. 

Bob  looked  from  the  prostrate  man  to 
the  grinning  faces  of  the  crew. 

"Get  back  to  your  work,"  he  roared, 
"or  I'll  lay  the  ^ole  gang  of  you  out. 
This  is  my  fight  and  the  skipper's.  Save 
your  grinning  for  some  other  time.  Beat  it!'* 

When  he  and  Rose  were  doctoring  Cap- 
tain Bloom  in  the  cabin  a  moment  later, 
the  girl  looked  at  Bob  reproachfully  and  said : 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  were  a 
prize-fighter?" 

"Because  I  tiever  tell  lies,  no  matter  how 
good  the  cause  is." 

She  glanced  at  him  covertly.  Here  at 
last  was  a  man  who  needed  none  of  her 
sympathy  and  made  no  excuses  or  apolo- 
gies for  his  conduct.  She  felt  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  and  comfort  in  his  presence. 

When  she  was  bending  over  the  uncon- 
scious form  of  her  father,  Neal  reached  out 
his  hand  to  tuck  a  wayward  lock  of  her  hair 
into  place.  Then  his  hand  slipped  to  her 
Moulder  and  rested  there.  The  incon- 
gruity of  it  ahnost  made  her  laugh.  She 
was  submitting  to  something  approaching 
caresses  from  the  man  who  had  just  half- 
killed  her  father. 

She  felt  sorry  for  her  father,  for  the  phys- 


ical suffering  he  was  undergoii^.  Yet 
she  knew  very  well  that  the  beating  was 
good  for  him.  It  was  received  in  a  fair 
fight.  He  would  not  harbor  any  iU-will 
toward  Neal  for  the  episode.  Men  that 
were  any  good  did  not  mind  being  licked 
in  a  fair  fight.  Just  the  same  Sie  was 
thankful  that  it  was  he  instead  of  Neal  who 
was  beaten.  She  was  not  so  sure  that  Neal 
had  the  moral  courage  to  take  a  whipping 
like  that  philosophicaily. 

AT  DURAIiDNG  there,  was  no  letter  for 
^  Bob  from  the  girl  back  yonder.  When 
Rose  reminded  him  of  it  on  their  second 
day  in  port,  Bob  looked  at  her  thoughtfully. 
She  was  dressed  to  go  ashore  with  her  father. 
A  very  simple  dress  it  was,  of  some  ligjit 
transparent  material  through  which  the 
tawny  skin  of  her  arms  glowed.    She  was 
very  lovely. 
"Psychology,"  she  scoffed. 
"No.   Conceit,"  he  answered. 
"You  are  learning,"  die  laughed  softly. 
Captain  Bloom  came  out  of  the  cabin 
just  then.   Rose  left  Bob  to  join  her  father. 
At  the  foot  of  the  gangway  the  skipper 
paused  and  glanced  at  his  mate. 

"What  are  you  doii^  to-night,  Neal?"  he 
asked,  clearing  his  throat  embarrassedly. 

"Nothing,"  Bob  answered  with  averted 
gaze. 

Captain  Bloom  frowned  and  glanced  at 
his  shoes.  "Rose  and  I  are  going  up  to 
the  consul's  office  this  afternoon.  We  will 
be  at  Rohmer's  for  supper  about  seven  this 
evening  with  a  friend  of  Rose's.  Shall  I 
have  Rohmer  fix  up  a  plate  for  you?" 

Bob  glanced  at  the  girl.  He  tried  to 
catch  her  eye,  but  she  was  looking  over  his 
head  at  a  motor-boat  crossing  the  bay  under 
full  ^wed.  The  une^>ected  invitation  naade 
him  hesitate  for  a  moment. 

"Who  is  the  fourth?  A  man?"  he  parried. 

"Yes,  a — ^man.    Friend  of  Rose's." 

"I'll  be  there  with  the  beUs  on.  Cap. 
Much  obl^ed,"  said  Bob. 

He  went  about  his  work,  whistling  as  he 
watched  Captain  Bloom  following  his  daugh- 
ter up  the  gangway.  "The  old  son  of  a 
gun,"  Bob  muttered  under  hie  breath. 

"What  I  want  you  to  do,  Jerry,  is  to 
make  love  to  me,"  Rose  said. 

She  looked  across  the  table  at  her  com- 
panion with  her  most  ingratiating  smile. 
Jerry  was  short,  broad-shouldered  and 
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pudgy.  "He  was  a  lungularly  unattractive 
young  man,  except  for  his  eyes.  They  in 
turn  were  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  his 
face — dogfike,  ^thf ul  sort  of  eyes  that 
went  very  weil  with  the  mastiff  contour  of 
his  features.  Th^  held  also  a  gleam  of 
intelligence  and  humor  that  made  you  like 
Jerry — the  instant  he  addressed  you. 

"Making  love  to  you  is  one  of  zny  pet 
occupaticms,  Rosie,"  he  said.  He  was  the 
only  man  of  her  acquaintance  who  dared 
call  her  Rosie.  All  the  others  called  her 
Rose,  Miss  R(»e  or  Miss  Bloom. 

"One  of  them?"  Rose  retorted  in  mock 
aggrievement.   "You  too,  Brutus?" 

"Sure,"  he  grinned.  "I've  fallen  again, 
hard.  Her  name  is  Sue.  She's  the  sister 
of  the  Baptist  missionary.  She's  got  won- 
derful eyes  and  she  can  stand  flatiooted  and 
tell  me  " 

Rosie  stopped  her  ears  with  her  fingers. 
"I  refuse  to  Ksten.    Unfaithful  brute!" 

"All  r^t,  Rosie.  Fire  away.  I'm  lis- 
tening.   What's  his  name?" 

"His  name  is  Neal,"  Rose  said.  "He'U 
be  h^  in  half  an  hour  with  Dad.  They're 
running  around  town  together  looking  for 
copra.   He's  our  new  mate." 

Jerry  grinned.  "I  thought  you  said 
once,  Rosie,  that  the  man  you  married  must 
be  a  better  man  than  your  father." 

"He  is,"  she  answered  with  conviction. 
"He  whipped  Dad  within  an  inch  of  his 
life  on  the  trip  ova.  I  had  to  interfere  to 
keep  him  from  murdering  him." 

Jory  v^tled  and  reached  iar  his  hat. 
"Excuse  me,  Rosie.  I  must  be  going,"  he 
said. 

She  can^t  his  coat  sleeve  and  forced  him 
back  in  his  chair.  "Sit  down  and  listen," 
she  said  sternly.  "Neal  is  not  that  kind 
of  a  fellow.  He  fights  square.  When  he's 
licked,  he  takes  hb  medicine  like  a  man." 

"Maybe  so,"  j€Tiy  said  doubtfully,  "but 
l*m  a  rotten  [Ay^cian,  Rosie,  and  besides, 
the  man  who  can  lick  C^tain  Bloom  don't 
need  any  medicine.  Then  again  Sue  would 
hear  of  it,  It'd  be  all  off.  I'm  not  taking 
any  chances." 

'*You're  a  poor  sport,  Jerry — ^hsh,"  she 
added  under  her  br^th.  "Here  come  Dad 
and  Neal  now." 

The  next  day  Neal  was  standing  at  the 
open  hatchway  bossing  the  crew  unloading 
merchandise  when  Rose  sauntered  up  in  hier 
nuddy. 


"Who  was  the  dog-faced  boy  at  our  table 

last  night?"  Bob  asked. 

"An  old  friend  of  mine,"  Rose  answered 
casuaUy.   "Like  him?" 

"Made  his  life  insurance  over  in  favor  oi 
you?"  Bob  asked. 

"Don't  be  silly,  Neal.  We're  just  friends." 

"I  was  going  to  say  if  he  had  made  over 
his  life  insurance  to  you,  we'll  both  be 
ahead  when  I  catch  him  looking  at  you  like 
that  next  time." 

"Neal,"  she  said,  stamping  her  foot, 
"just  because  you  can  lick  my  father  " 

Bob  held  up  his  hand.  "A  fellow  hates 
to  see  his  girl  copped  right  under  his  nose, 
Rosie." 

"My  name  is  Miss  Bloom,"  she  said 
coldly,  "and  you  may  exclude  me  from  your 
list  of  eligibles." 

Bob  looked  at  her  thoughtfully.  "All 
right,  Miss  Bloom."  He  pulled  his  cap 
down  over  his  eyes  and  turned  his  back 
upon  her. 

Rose  hesitated.  "Bob,"  she  said  softly, 
"you  may  call  me  Rose," 

"Thanks,  Miss  Bloom,"  he  answered 
stiffly.' 

THE  next  day  was  Sunday.  By  way  of 
reconciliation  Rose  suggested  a  horse- 
back ride  into  the  hills  back  of  Duralong. 
Bob  agreed.  His  stand  was:  Anything 
once. 

They  rode  out  of  Duralong  on  two  hired 
Shetland  ponies  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
treble  dawn.  The  sun  blazed  up  the  long 
valleys  of  the  footiiills.  Flocks  of  bright- 
colored  parrakeets  rose  from  the  dewy  grass 
at  the  horses*  feet  and  winged  noi^y  to 
cover  in  the  bush. 

They  followed  the  shady  trail  along  the 
edge  of  the  bush,  Indian  file.  Bob's  mount, 
a  wiry,  long-maned  Shetland  with  a  strain 
of  Arab,  pressed  swiftly  on.  Rose's  horse, 
a  full-blooded  Shetland,  trotted  manfully 
b^iind  on  its  short,  stubby  legs. 

Rose  was  silent.  Bob  was  sii^png. 
Softly  at  first ;  then  as  they  drew  away  from 
the  town  he  raised  his  voice.  The  song 
was  "The  Old  Gray  Bonnet."  The  blazing 
valley  was  filled  with  the  rollicking  old 
melody.  A  startled  jack-rabbit  paused  on 
his  hind  legs  on  the  trail  ahead,  staring  at 
them  in  amazement. 

"Nothing  like  being  happy,"  Rose  S£ud 
during  one  of  the  few  pauses  in  the  song. 
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With  her  battered  old  nose  buried  in  the  monsoon  waters  and  the  two  boats  towing  astern,  the  Lih/ 
drove  on  toward  Tantfu.    The  two  men  and  the  girl  stood  by  on  the  poop-deck,  waiting. 


Bob  turned  around  on  his  horse  and 
reined  it  to  a  stop  on  the  trail.  This  brought 

Rose's  horse  neck  and  neck  with  his.  Lean- 
ing back  in  his  saddle  he  smiled  a  slow, 
friendly  smile  at  her. 

"A  fellow  always  feels  good  when  he's 
got  his  girl  with  him  on  a  Sunday  morning 
like  this,"  he  explained. 

"It  must  be  awfully  inconvenient  to  be 
so  susceptible,"  she  murmured. 

"I  think  you  were  right  about  oval 
cheeks,"  he  went  on. 

"I  hope  no  past  statement  of  mine  caused 
you  to  think  for  a  moment  " 

"No,  ma'am,"  he  interrupted  humbly. 

"I  was  going  to  say  if  it  did,  you'd  better 
stop  kidding  yourself." 

"Certainly,"  His  voice  was  flat,  color- 
less. 

For  fifteen  minutes  they  rode  on  in 
silence.    Then  he  broke  into  song  again. 

"It  don't  take  long  for  you  to  get  over  a 
jolt,"  she  commented  with  sarcasm. 

"That's  been  part  of  my  education.  I 
figure  you'll  be  coming  around  in  time. 
They  aU  do." 


"I  hate  you!"  she  cried.  There  were 
tears  of  rage  in  her  voice. 

"For  a  while  you  will.  But  youMl  get 
over  it.  By  and  by  you'll  fall  in  love  with 
me  the  same  as  I  am  with  you.  That's 
part  of  the  education." 

"Oh,  you  detestable  man!"  she  cried. 
She  reached  out  her  riding-whip  and  struck 
him  a  stinging  blow  across  the  face. 

The  moment  the  blow  struck  she  was 
sorry.  She  dropped  the  whip  and  coyered 
her  face  with  her  hands.  Bob  straightened 
up,  every  muscle  of  his  body  taut  and  his 
face  very  white  except  where  the  livid 
streak  of  the  whip  lay  across  his  cheek. 

Slowly  he  dismounted  and  picked  up  the 
whip  and  offered  it  to  her  extended  in  his 
hand. 

"I  didn't  think  you  were  a  coward,"  he 
said  regretfully.  "I  had  always  counted 
on  you  being  a  good  sp)ort.  It's  a  great 
game,  Rose,  if  you  don't  break  the  rules." 

Rose  whipped  up  her  horse  and  galloped 
past  him,  her  face  flushed  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

Captain  Bloom  was  reading  in  his  canvas 
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chair  under  the  poop  awning  when  they 
walked  down  the  gangplank  of  the  Lily  sua. 
hour  later.  He  looked  up  from  his  paper 
and  glanced  at  the  two  of  them  curiously. 

"Didn't  take  you  long  to  get  sick  of 
horseback  riding,"  he  commented. 

"It's  too  hot  for  such  sport,"  Bob  said, 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  face  with 
his  handkerchief. 

The  skipper  stared  at  Bob.  "^^'hat  hap- 
pened to  your  face,  Neal?"  he  asked. 

"Horse  ran  away  with  me.  I  got  a  bit 
scratched  up  in  the  bush." 

"Hm,"  said  the  skipper,  "that  pony  of 
>'our5  must  have  been  a  bear  for  sp^. 
You  look  like  you'd  been  mixed  up  with  a 
wildcat." 

Bob  grinned  at  Rose.  The  girl  tossed 
her  head  and  went  below. 

"What  hE^pened,  Neal?"  the  skipper 
asked  under  his  breath. 

"I  told  you  what  happened.  What  are 
TOU  driving  at?" 

"Hm!"  said  the  skipper  thoughtfully.  "I 
didn't  know  they  grew  that  kind  of  bushes 
in  Duralong.  You've  got  the  pattern  of  a 
a  crazy-quilt  braided  into  your  map." 

He  turned  his  back  on  Bob  and  buried 
himself  in  bis  paper. 

Bob  mixed  himself  a  whisky  and  soda  at 
the  table  near  by. 

"Neal,"  said  the  skipper  presently, 
"^>eaking  of  wildcats,  don't  try  to  tame 
one  with  your  bare  hands.  Put  on  a  pair 
of  tin  mittens  and  go  after  them.  I  had  to 
do  it  once  about  twenty  years  ago.  Her 
mother  was  like  her — only  worse." 

"She  must  have  been  a  bear/'  Bob  rq>Ued 
with  feeling. 

"She  was.  The  best  woman  that  ever 
trotted  a  deck  under  the  Union  Jack, 
Neat-after  I  had  fired  Sir  Galahad,  Beau 
Brummell  and  a  few  other  misguided  blokes 
into  the  ash-can.  Treat  'em  rough,  son. 
The  rougher,  the  better  they  like  it — up  to 
a  certain  point." 

"Ill  think  it  over,  Cap." 

"You'd  better.  She's  worth  it.  I  hate 
to  see  a  man  with  a  first-class  wallop  in  him 
wasting  his  time  plaving  ping-pong  with 
fate." 

"You  think  I  have  a  chance,  then,  with 
Rose?" 

"X  think—!"  The  skipper  raised  his 
voice.  "Quagmired  Prophet!  You  make 
me  sick!  I'll  just  pve  you  till  we  get  back 


to  Sydney.  Thirty  days.  No  more.  If 
you  haven't  pulled  the  trick  by  that  time, 
you're  fired." 

When  Bob  passed  through  the  messroom 
on  his  way  to  his  cabin  a  few  minutes  later, 
Rose  was  setting  the'  table  for  dinner. 

"I  hear  you're  going  to  leave  us  in  Syd- 
ney, Mr.  Neal,"  she  said  sweetly. 

"You've  been  listening  at  the  wrong  key- 
hole, girlie,"  he  grinned. 

Rose  dropped  a  handful  of  knives  and 
forks  on  the  oilcloth  table-cover  and  faced 
him  angrily. 

"I  hate  you!"  she  cried,  stamping  her 
foot. 

Bob  leaned  against  the  door-jamb  of  his 
cabin  and  regarded  her  admiringly.  "Rose," 
he  said,  "you  look  a  darling  when  you're 
mad." 

She  raised  her  hand  and  shook  her  finger 
in  his  face. 

"I — I  hope  you'll  carty  that  mark  till 
your  dying  day." 

He  winced  at  the  words.  Then  he  crossed 
the  cabin  floor  and  caught  her  in  his  arms 
and  held  her  fast. 

"I  am  going  to  put  my  mark  on  you — 
now,"  he  said  quietly.  She  tried  to  free 
herself,  but  her  arms  were  pinioned  to  her 
side.  Her  lips  sought  to  avoid  his  in  a  fury 
of  epithets.  But  Bob  had  his  way.  Then 
he  released  her  and  went  into  his  cabin. 

npHE  Lily  was  driving  south  with  twohun- 
-■-  dred  tons  of  soft  coal  from  the  coaling- 
station  at  Duralong.  She  was  scheduled  to 
meet  the  monitor  Salamander  in  the  bay  of 
Tangu,a  week's  sailing  from  Duralong. 

Bob  was  standing  on  the  break  of  the 
poop  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  watching 
the  play  of  the  t(^)sails  when  Captain  Bloom 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  The  skipper 
jerked  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder. 

"Go  below  and  see  if  you  can  smell  any- 
thing." 

"What's  up?" 

"Nothing,  I  think.    I  guess  I'm  mis- 
taken.  But  I'd  like  to  hear  vour  verdict." 
"All  right." 

Captain  Bloom  lit  his  pipe  and  paced  the 
deck  impatiently,  waiting  for  his  mate's 
return.  "Well?"  he  inquired  when  Bob 
came  out  of  the  cabin.  Bob  avoided  the 
skipper's  earnest  gaze.  "I'll  ease  up  the 
battens  of  the  fordiatch  and  take  a  look/' 
he  said. 
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"Then  you  think—?"  The  dreaded  ques- 
tion died  unasked  on  the  skipper's  lips. 

"Smells  suspicious,"  Bob  commented. 
"I'll  verify  it  in  a  minute." 

"Don't  take  off  more  than  one  section  of 
the  hatch,"  the  skipper  cautioned.  "If 
there's  anything  wrong,  the  air's  got  to  be 
kept  away  from  it." 

Bob  nodded,  and  disappeared  forward. 
Five  minutes  later  he  returned.  "The  coal 
is  burning  like  a  furnace  ten  feet  abaft  the 
foremast,"  he  announced. 

Captain  Bloom  scratched  his  head 
thoughtfully.  "Did  you  batten  her  down 
again,  good  and  tight?"  He  asked. 

"Yes." 

"How  far  are  we  from  Tangu,  Neal?" 

"Two  hundred  and  ten  miles  at  noon. 
We've  run  twenty  miles  since." 

"What  is  shfe  logging  now?" 

"Seven  knots  and  a  fraction." 

Captain  Bloom  knitted  his  brows.  "A 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  to  go.  Even  if 
this  wind  keeps  up  we  can't  make  Tangu 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  Did  the 
fire  seem  to  have  gone  deep?" 

"1  couldn't  tell.  The  fumes  and  the  heat 
were  pretty  bad." 

"Hm.  Looks  like  we're  in  for  it,  Neal. 
What  do  you  think?" 

*Xooks  pretty  bad." 

"There's  nothing  much  we  can  do  except 
heep  her  on  her  course.  Better  bend  on 
the  old  fljing  jib  and  the  main  topgallant 
staysail.  We've  got  to  make  every  rag 
draw." 

"All  right." 

Bob  turned  to  go.  "One  more  thing," 
the  ^pper  said.  "Keep  it  from  the  men 
as  long  as  possible." 

"All  right." 

When  Bob  came  into  the  cabin  for  sup- 
per at  four  bells,  Rose  and  Captain  Bloom 
had  already  begun  eating. 

"The  wind  is  freshening  a  bit,"  Bob  said, 
avoiding  the  girl's  face.  "She's  making 
eight  and  a  half  with  the  extra  canvas." 

The  skipper  nodded.  "P*raps  I'll  win 
that  bet  yet,  Neal,"  he  said. 

Rose  glanced  at  her  father  interroga- 
tively. 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  you  two  men  have 
been  putting  your  heads  together  about  all 
afternoon,"  she  said. 

The  skipper  winked  at  Bob.  "Our 
secret,  Neal.   Isn't  it?" 


Bob  nodded.    "Some  secret,  Cap." 
Rose  tossed  her  head  and  returned  to 
her  plate. 

One  of  the  sailors  came  into  the  cabin  a 
moment  later.  He  paused  in  the  op^n 
doorway  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

"Something  wrong  below,  Cap'n.  Fo- 
c's'le's  full  of  smoke — "  he  paused  at  the 
warning  gesture  of  the  skipper. 

Rose  pushed  liack  her  chair  and  sprang 
to  her  feet.  "Smoke!"  she  exchumed. 
"I've  smelt  it  for  an  hour.  We*re  on  fire. 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

The  skipper  turned  to  the  sailor. 

"Hear  that,  Charley?  She  says  we're  on 
fire.  A  good  joke!  As  if  we'd  be  sitting 
here  calmly  eating  our  supper  with  the  old 
tub  sizzling  under  our  feet.  Run  along, 
Charley.  I'll  come  forward  in  a  minute 
and  see  what's  wrong." 

When  the  man  had  gone,  Captain  Bloom 
arose  leisurely,  lit  his  pipe  and  strolled  on 
deck.    Bob  ate  his  supper  in  silence. 

Rose  turned  upon  him  fiercely.  "Tell 
me  the  truth.  I've  got  a  right  to  know. 
Are  we  on  fire?" 

"Yes." 

"How  far  has  it  gone?" 

"Too  far  to  do  anything  but  run  for  it 
and  hope  that  she  doesn't  blow  up  before 
we  make  port." 

"Isn't  there  some  way  to  put  it  out?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "We  haven't  got 
force  enough  in  the  deck-pump  to  put  out  a 
fire  of  that  size.  Besides  we  don't  dare 
unbatten  the  hatches.  There  is  only  one 
thing  to  do.  Keep  the  air  away  from  the 
fire  and  hope  for  the  best^ — and  not  be 
afraid,"  he  added. 

"I'm  not  afraid,"  she  answered  steadily. 

"I  knew  you  wouldn't  be.  That's  why  I 
told  you." 

She  shot  him  a  swift  glance.  "You're 
forgiven  for  your  conduct  a  week  ago,"  she 
said  slowlv.  "One  good  turn  deserves  an- 
other." 

"Meaning  that  I  may  do  it  again?"  he 
inquired  blithely. 
•    "Please  don't  be  a  cad.   We've  serious 
work  to  think  about." 

"I  am  serious." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  left  the 
table. 

At  eight  bells  Captain  Bloom  ordered  the 
crew  to  bring  their  belongings  intq  the  mess- 
room.   The  heat  had  made  the  forecastle 
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untenable.   The  skipper  told  the  watch 

below  to  spread  their  bedding  on  the  floor 
of  the  messroora.  Captain  Bloom  and  Bob 
both  stayed  on  deck.  Just  before  midnight 
Rose  came  up. 

"It's  getting  too  hot  in  my  cabin,"  she 
said  as  she  joined  the  two  men  in  the  wind- 
ward shrouds. 

Captain  Bloom  nodded  to  her  in  the  dark. 

"Better  strike  eight  bells,  Neal,"  he  said. 
"It's  fifteen  minutes  early,  but  strike  it  any- 
how. Keep  all  hands  on  deck  for  the  rest 
of  the  night.  Unship  both  hfe-boats.  Swing 
the  stern  boat  into  the  davits  and  let  her 
hang.    We  may  have  to  run  for  it." 

"All  right." 

Bob  ordered  the  deck  watch  to  follow 
him,  and  had  them  unlash  the  forward 
life-boat,  which  vas  lashed  bottom  up  on 
the  roof  of  the  deck-house.  He  had  them 
rig  a  couple  of  falls  in  the  main  and  fore 
rigging  and  swing  the  boat  off  the  deck- 
house to  the  lee  bulwarks.  When  the  other 
watch  came  on  deck,  he  put  them  to  work 
to  clear  the  davits  and  swing  the  stern  boat 
into  the  falls  over  the  side. 

"Bos'n,  take  a  couple  of  men  and  go  down 
the  lazaret  for  provisions,"  Bob  said.  "I'll 
bring  up  a  compass  for  each  boat.  Char- 
ley, look  to  the  water-kegs.  Report  to  me, 
Bos'n,  when  everything  is  ready." 

"All  right,  sir." 

Captain  Bloom  and  Rose  were  pacing 
the  poop-deck  when  Bob  joined  them,  half 
an  hour  later. 

"Everything  is  ready,  Cap'n,"  Bob  said. 

"Good.  We  may  have  to  abandon  her 
at  daylight,"  the  skipper  answered. 
*  Bob  nodded.  "The  deck  is  getting  so 
hot  that  you  can't  stand  in  one  place  more 
than  a  minute.  It's  a  good  thing  the  wind 
holds  steady.  We  won't  be  able  to  man  the 
braces  soon." 

"She's  making  nine  knots  now.  I  want 
to  stay  by  as  long  as  possible.  Every  mile 
gives  us  just  that  much  more  chance  of 
making  Tangu  in  the  boats.  It  is  going  to 
be  a  stiff  pull  in  a  sea  like  this." 

Rose  came  aft  and  joined  Bob  when  he 
was  bending  over  the  log-line  with  the  elec- 
tric torch.    "Dad  wants  to  see  you." 

"All  right,  Rose." 

He  flashed  the  torch  in  her  face.  The 
girl  met  his  gaze  steadily. 
"Anything  wrong,  Rose?" 
She  lauehed  softly.   "Dad's  developed 


an  ear  for  music,"  she  said.  "He  wants 
you  to  play  something." 

Bob  glanced  at  her  sharply  and  followed 
her. 

The  skipper  was  standing  near  the  break 
of  the  poop  when  Bob  came  up.  The  crew 
were  gathered  about  the  cabin  skylight, 
muttering  among  themselves. 

"Neal,"  the  skipper  whispered,  jerking 
his  thumb  toward  the  assembled  men, 
"they're  getting  restless.  I  don't  like  man- 
dolin music,  but  " 

"All  right.  Cap,"  Bob  grinned,  "I'll  run 
down  and  get  it." 

"You  might  sing  'em  that  'Serenade' 
thing.  It  ought  to  soothe  'em.  I  aiways 
go  to  sleep  over  it  myself." 

IN  THE  early  hours  before  the  dawn  a 
voice  was  raised  in  song  as  the  doomed 
ship  plunged  on.  Seven  men  and  a  girl 
listened.  Bob  sang  as  he  had  never  sung 
before.  He  laughed  at  their  fears,  joked 
with  them,  shamed  them  into  taking  a  grip 
upon  themselves,  cajoled  them,  told  them 
what  he  thought  of  them — ^bitterly,  point- 
edly— through  his  songs,  raising  his  head 
from  time  to  time  for  the  faint  glow  of  dawn 
in  the  east  that  would  release  him. 

Rose  sat  on  the  deck  to  windward  watch- 
ing him,  with  her  knees  drawn  up  and  her 
face  in  her  hands.  Captain  Bloom  stood 
in  the  weather  shrouds  near  her,  immovable 
as  a  statue,  with  his  right  arm  hooked  about 
the  backstays. 

Presently  a  faint  glow  in  the  east  an- 
nounced the  coming  of  the  davm.  The 
skipper  crossed  to  Neal's  side  and  laid  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder  affectionately  and 
faced  the  circle  of  men  in  the  faint  light. 

"The  concert  is  over,  boys,"  he  said 
briefly.    "Man  the  boats." 

Captain  Bloom  took  the  wheel  himself 
and  ran  the  schooner  up  in  the  wind,  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  launch  the  boats.  With 
her  sails  aback  the  Lily  lay  rolling  and 
pitching  head  on  in  the  choppy  seas.  In 
fifteen  minutes  both  boats  were  towing  in 
the  wake  of  the  schooner  by  their  painters. 

"Bos'n,  get  your  crew  into  the  big  boat 
My  daughter  will  go  in  your  boat  with  you. 
Mr.  Neal  and  I  will  stay  aboard  imtil  we  are 
forced  to  leave  the  ship.  We'll  tow  both 
boats  as  long  as  possible.  She  may  hold  to- 
gether for  several  hours.  If  so,  we'll  be  that 
much  nearer  Tangu.  Should  ^e  show  signs 
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o(  blowing  up,  well  s^^l  yotu  You'll  im- 
mediatdy  cut  your  pauiter  and  go  adrift. 
Mr.Neal  and  Iwill  followin  the  smalt  boat." 

The  crew  pulled  the  boat  under  the  stem 
and  slid  down  the  painter  one  by  one. 

"All  right,  Rose,  you  next.  Step  lively," 
the  skipper  said. 

"I  am  going  to  stay  with  you  and-— Mr. 
Neal." 

"Get  into  that  boat,  Rose.  We've  no 
time  for  sentimental  parleying." 

"Dad,"  she  said,  quietly  "I'm  going  to 
stay.  My  mind  is  made  up.  Please  don't 
make  a  scene  before  Neal." 

The  skipper  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at 
Bob.  The  mate  had  put  the  wheel  hard  to 
port.  The  schooner  was  paying  off  now. 
The  sails  were  beginning  to  fill.  Bob  caught 
the  girl's  eye. 

"Better  hurry.  Rose,"  he  called  out. 

"She  wants  to  stay,  Neal,"  Captain 
Bloom  answered,  throwing  up  his  hands 
with  a  gesture  of  disgust. 

The  boat  with  the  crew  dropped  astern. 
The  Lily  swung  off  before  the  wind,  towing 
the  two  boats  side  by  side. 

"Well?"  Bob  asked  when  Rose  came  over 
and  stood  by  the  compass  a  moment  later. 

The  girl  turned  her  face  away.  "I  want 
to  prove  to  you  that  I'm  no  coward,"  she 
said  under  her  breath.  "I  want  you  to 
know  that  a  woman  can  be  as  bi'ave  as  a 
man." 

Bob  laughed  softly.  "Oh,  you  wonderful 
girl!"  he  whispered.  His  hand  closed  about 
hers  in  a  grip  of  steel. 

"I  want  you  to  know,  Bob,  that  if — any- 
thing happens — I — am  sorry  for  what  I 
did— that  day." 
■  He  nodded.  'Iknow." 

WITH  her  battered  old  nose  buried  in 
the  monsoon  waters  and  the  two  boats 
towing  astern,  the  Lily  drove  on  toward 
Tangu.  The  two  men  and  the  girl  stood 
by  on  the  poop-deck,  waiting. 

The  heat  below  was  sending  the  pitch  bub- 
bling through  the  deck-seams.  The  hatches 
belched  smoke  at  every  plunge  of  the  schoon- 
er. From  the  pump-wells  midships  a  double 
column  of  black,  swirling  smoke  crept  for- 
ward along  the  deck  to  the  forecastle  head. 

At  sbt  bells  —  seven  o'clock  —  Captain 
Bloom  looked  at  the  log-line  and  took  the 
wheel  from  Bob's  hands  and  told  the  mate 
to  lake  a  rest  on  the  skylight  seat. 
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"She's  making  eight  and  a  half,  Neal," 
he  said;  "sixty  miles  more  to  go.  If  ^e'll 
hold  together  till  noon,  another  five  hours, 

we'll  be  within  sight  of  land."( 

The  three  spoke  to  each  other  but  little 
after  that.  Each  one  was  occupied  with 
his  own  thoughts.  As  Bob  watched  the 
girl  beside  him,  he  saw  dawning  in  Rose's 
^es  a  look  that  dawns  but  once  in  a 
woman's  eyes,  a  look  that  only  one  man 
may  see.  Through  the  long  hours  vraiting 
for  that  livid  noon  they  sat  and  looked  at 
each  other  in  silence. 

She  was  startled  from  her  reverie  by  the 
skipper's  striking  eight  bells — noon.  Out 
of  the  tropic  haze  ahead  she  saw  a  low 
coastline  dipping  out  of  the  horizon. 

Neal  sprang  to  the  skipper's  side  and 
grasped  the  wheel  with  both  hands,  pointing 
ahead.  The  two  men  put  the  wheel  hard 
to  starboard.  Both  boats  swung  off  in  a 
wide  circle  at  the  end  of  their  towlines  as 
the  schooner  ran  into  the  wind,  sails  aback. 

"Let  'er  go,"  the  skipper  shouted  to  the 
bos'n,  who  was  standing  ready  with  his 
sheath-knife  in  the  bow  of  the  life-boat. 
The  bos'n  gave  one  slash  with  the  knife 
across  the  painter.  The  boat  with  the 
crew  shot  past  them  to  leeward. 

For  a  moment  the  old  schooner  stood 
pounding  in  the  wind,  trembling  from  stem 
to  stem.  A  series  of  muffled  explosions 
shook  the  deck  under  their  feet.  Then 
with  the  noise  of  a  cannon's  shot  the  foward 
deck  blew  up.  A  solid  wall  of  flame  sev- 
enty-five feet  high  burst  into  the  fore 
rigging,  carrying  the  sails  with  it  in  one- 
mighty  rush  ol  flame. 

"Quick!  Into  the  boat,  both  of  you,"  the 
skipper  shouted.  "Cut  the  painter.  I'll 
hold  her  as  long  as  I  can.  Stand  by  close. 
I'll  swim  for  it.^ 

Bob  grasped  the  girl  about  the  waist  and 
lifted  her  over  the  railing.  She  slid  down 
the  painter.  He  followed.  Cutting  the 
rope  with  his  knife,  Bob  pushed  off  from  the 
burning  ship  and  waited  for  the  skipper  to 
leap.  A  moment  later  they  drew  the  drip- 
ping form  of  Captain  Bloom  over  the  gun- 
wale of  the  boat. 

For  half  an  hour  the  two  boats  lay  side 
by  side  watching  the  burning  ship.  The 
flames,  driven  by  the  terrific  draft  from 
below,  leaped  the  tarred  rigging  like  a  band 
of  wolves.  In  an  instant  every  stitch  of 
the  dry  sails  was  devoured.   The  fragments 
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rose  into  the  sur  like  countless  flamii^ 
montgolfiers  and  fell  about  them  on  the 
agitated  water  in  a  shower  of  sparks. 

Explosion  followed  explosion.  The  poop- 
deck  blew  up.  Cabins  and  messroom  rose 
in  the  air  and  for  an  instant  hung  poised 
upon  the  rush  of  flames  from  below,  a  honey- 
combed labyrinth  of  flaming  passageways 
and  twisted  timbers.  Then  the  whole  mass 
settled  back  with  a  grindii^  roar  and  leaped 
into  flame. 

The  old  ship  was  devoured  with  incredible 
swiftness.  The  flames  engulfed  her  from 
stem  to  stern.  They  leaped  over  the  bul- 
warks in  the  strong  monsoon  breeze,  stream- 
ing to  leeward  like  the  tongues  of  a  thou- 
sand panting  wolves.  They  danced  cork- 
screw fashion  in  mad,  furious  swirls  about 
her  oil-soaked  spars. 

In  less  than  thirty  minutes  the  Lily  sank 
m  a  hissing  vortex  of  blackened  water,  her 
charred  spars  enveloped  in  a  rush  of 
steam. 

Shortly  before  dusk  the  skiff  with  its 
fcg-of-mutton  sail  shot  through  the  gaj)  of 
Tai^  lE^oon  followed  closely  by  the  bos'n's 
six-oared  life-b(»it 

Rose  lifted  her  head.   At  anchor  on  the 


placid  waters  of  the  lagoon  rode  the  monitor 
Salamander,  her  white  bridges  and  turrets 
outlined  sharply  against  the  dark  purple  <rf 
the  sunset  sky.  Her  long  low  hull  rode  the 
water  like  a  painted  thing  in  the  curve  of  the 
dark-green  foliaged  crescent  of  the  lagoon. 

Rose  turned  her  head  and  looked  at  Bob, 
TTieir  eyes  met.  He  reached  out  his  hand 
and  drew  her  into  the  stem  seat  beside  him. 
Her  hand  closed  over  his  grasping  the  tiller. 
Neither  of  them  spoke.  The  skiff  slipped 
across  that  placid  coralline  sea  on  the 
merest  whisj>er  of  a  breeze. 

There  came  suddenly  to  Rose  the  desu-e 
to  have  her  love  like  this— peaceful;  a 
haven  to  retire  into  after  the  battles  with 
the  world.  At  first  it  disturbed  her  vaguely. 
She  felt  that  she  was  no  longer  her  old  self. 
She  had  surrendered.  She  wondered  if  the 
new  self  would  be  as  attractive  to  Bob  as 
the  old  one.  It  threw  her  into  a  momentary 
panic  of  thought,  but  when  she  looked  into 
the  eyes  of  her  lover  a  moment  later  she 
laughed  at  her  own  fears. 

He  was  smiling.  His  blue  eyes  were 
limpid,  clear,  as  they  were  that  Sunday 
morning  before  she  struck  him  with  the 
whip. 
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A  Husband* 5  Plaintrue  Tale  of  a  Brides  Whims 
as  told  by  the  Author  of  *^ Plague  o*  My  Hearth** 

By  Walter  De  L#eon 


REMEMBER  me  telling  how,  over  a 
^ear  ago,  I  got  married  and  went  to 
^  Uve  with  my  wife  on  the  seduded 
chunk  of  uziadulterated  wilderness 
she  had  bou^t  for  a  farm  over  in  Jersey; 
and  how  all  winto*,  in  place  of  playing  piano 
in  vaudeville  like  I'd  did  for  twenty  years, 
whenever  I  could  land  a  job,  I  spent  my 
time  clearing  ofif  heavy  underbru^,  chop- 
ping down'  massive  trees  and  buying  lin- 
iment; and  how,  when  only  the  sustaining 
vigor  of  Freda's  earthly  affection  and  heav- 
enly cooking  had  dragged  me  through  the 
^ring  pk)wing  season,  she  made  I  and 
Cecil,  our  hired  man,  plant  red  tomatoes 
all  over  the  place  instrad  of  potatoes  like 
the  regular  farmers  around  us  was  doing? 

Freda,  my  wife,  is  Swedish  by  nature  and 
breeding,  and  in  her  day  was  a  tight-wire 
walker  of  charm  and  distinction.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-five  she  retired  with  a  busted 
ukle,  twenty  pounds  of  excess  baggage 
between  her  Imees  and  shoulders  and  a  banJi 
account  of  large  but  unmeasured  size. 
Two  years  later  whoi  I  and  her  met  in  the 
same  boarding-house  and  got  married,  I 
didn't  have  nothing  but  forty-six  years  of  a 
fairly  misspent  hfe,  the  gray  remains  of  a 
once  thick  head  of  hair  and  the  feeling  tliat 
I  and  Freda  had  been  made  for  each  other, 
even  though  we'd  never  woi^ed  on  the  sune 
bill  and  didn't  know  each  other's  routine 
vec  mannerisms. 

A  couple  of  times  during  the  first  year 
of  our  double  life,  after  a  tree  had  fell  on 
me  or  something,  I  got  a  yearn  to  go  back 
on  the  road  again.  But  Freda  was  set 
against  it.  At  that  you  couldn't  blame 
her.  All  her  life  she'd  worked  hard  and 
saved  harder  so  as  some  day  she  could 
retire,  [Hck  out  a  husband  and  have  enough 
money  left  to  buy  a  home  and  live  like  other 
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women,  if  possible.  And  she  proved  she 
was  on  the  level  the  day  she  came  and 
showed  me  a  check  which  was  the  prc^ts 
of  our  tomato  crop.  It  was  more  mon^ 
than  I  ever  fingered  in  one  lump  in  my  life. 

"You  guessed  right,"  I  told  her.  "Po- 
tatoes Him  siunmer  has  been  as  cheap  and 
plentiful  as  these  here  home-brew  bottle 
caps.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  all 
this  jack?" 

"I  tell  you  something,  Billy,"  Freda  re- 
plied in  the  piquant  accents  of  her  native 
heath,  "I  give  you  this  money.  You 
worked  hard  and  earned  it.  Besides,  I 
don't  want  profits.  I  got  a  home,  I  got  a 
good  husband — ^^rfio  is  going  to  get  better — 
I  got  everything  to  make  me  feel  happy — 
except  children,  maybe.  For  that  I  am  too 
old."  There  ain't  nothing  I  can  say  ex- 
cept throw  my  arm  around  her  broad 
atiiletic  shoulders.  "But,  Billy,"  she  goes 
on,  "the  only  thing  can  spoil  it  is  you  going 
on  the  road." 

"Freda,"  I  say,  putting  the  check  in  my 
pocket,  "the  way  I  feel  now,  I  wouldn't 
go  as  far  as  Hoboken  to  play  piano  for  Gal- 
U-Curd.  I  don't  know  her  repertoire, 
anyway." 

But  along  in  September  comes  the  old 
itch  for  a  keyboard  and  the  smell  of  a  show- 
shop.  I  can't  help  it.  Besides,  I've  got 
money  and  nothing  to  do  with  it.  So  I 
dope  out  a  scheme  to  cover  everything.  I 
b^in  taking  trips  in  the  old  igiz  Ford, 
which  Freda  had  bought  second-handed, 
looking  around  in  the  different  villages  near 
us  for  a  cheap-rent  store  or  barn  or  some- 
thing I  coohi  turn  into  a  movie  house.  I 
didn't  say  nothing  to  Freda  about  my 
scheme.  I  was  growing  more  and  more  into 
her  unprofessional  habit  of  doing  things 
first  and  talking  about  them  later.  Also, 
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it  wasn't  as  easy  finding  a  location  as  I'd 
thought  it  would  be. 

One  night  about  the  first  of  October  I 
and  Freda  and  Cecil,  the  sturdy  octoge- 
narian who  Freda  had  reclaimed  from  the 
almshouse  and  who  knew  all  about  farming 
for  fifty  cents  a  day  and  board,  we  was  aU 
sitting  around  recovering  from  a  meal  you 
wouldn't  believe  was  the  product  of  just 
two  loving  hands,  when  friend  wife  says, 
"Billy,  what  are  you  going  to  do  this 
winter?" 

"I  been  figuring  on  taking  some  X-ray 
[HCtures  of  the  Ford  to  find  out  what's 
holding  it  together,"  I  tell  her. 

Freda  pulls  a  couple  of  stitches  in  some- 
thing she's  sewing.  "I  tell  you  something, 
Billy.  Why  don't  you  raise  Philadelphia 
Clowns?" 

**I'm  satisfied  living  here  in  New  Jersey," 
I  say,  trying  to  remember  what  capons  was. 
"BesideSj  £^ter  working  like  I've  did  the 
last  year,  why  should  I  raise  wything  but 
my  knife  and  fork  for  a  few  months?" 

"There's  lots  of  money  raising  capons," 
says  my  placid  mate. 

"Then  why  ain't  the  farmers  around 
here  raising  none?" 

"Why  didn't  some  of  them  plant  toma- 
toes last  spring  instead  of  all  raising  pota- 
toes and  driving  down  the  price?" 

I  give  her  that  game.  "What  are  you 
sewing  on?"  I  ask. 

"I  make  some  baby  clothes  for  Mrs. 
Svendson,  down  .in  Brunswick  Gardens," 
Freda  tells  me. 

Young  Olaf  Svendson  was  a  florist  who 
was  having  a  terrible  time  getting  his 
flower-beds  on  to  a  paying  basis.  And  he 
needed  money  twice  as  much  as  an  ordinary 
married  man.  You  see,  he  was  a  tmn 
who  had  married  a  twin.  So  what  could 
be  more  natural  that  the  set  of  twins 
they'd  had  four  years  before,  and  the  second 
set  of  twins  which  had  made  their  debut 
two  years  later?  They  were  Swedes,  too, 
and  Freda  had  been  lending  little  Mrs. 
Svendson  a  helping  hand  while  making  me 
give  Olaf  advice  and  fertilizer. 

Freda  was  batty  over  their  kiddies. 
There's  something  about  all  acrobats  and 
children —  I  don't  know.  Every  once  in 
a  while  you  read  where  some  actress  or  big 
producer  says  a  woman  can't  never  emo- 
tionally qualify  to  be  a  star  till  she's  been 
married  or  had  a  child.   But  I  notice  it's 


always  the  acrobats  and  bike  riders  that  has 
the  big  families.  Looking  at  friend  wife 
bent  over,  taking  those  careful  little  stitches, 
I  decide  the  most  cheering  thing  I  can  do 
for  her  is  to  start  a  rousing  argument  over 
the  capon  business. 

"Listen,"  I  say,  "have  you  got  the  slight- 
est idea  how  to  start  raising  these  here 
capons?" 

"Sure,"  she  says.  "Eggs  and  an  incu- 
bator." 

That  give  me  something  to  work  on. 
"Incubator!"  I  shout,  ""niere  are  more 
than  twenty  different  brands  of  incubators. 
Why?  I'll  tell  you,"  I  go  on,  quoting  wb&t 
Cecil  one  day  told  me,  "because  none  of 
them  is  perfect.  Most  of  'em  ain't  even 
successful  The  hardest  thing  in  the  farm- 
ing world  is  to  get  a  strong  healthy  chick 
out  of  an  ^g." 

"You  got  nothii^  to  do  with  that," 
Freda  says.  "The  chicks  get  theirselves 
out  of  the  ^;gs." 

"Even  so,"  I  say,  "you  got  to  give  them 
the  proper  inducements.  Why,  I'd  have 
to  get  books  and  study  and  " 

"I  tell  you  something,  Billy;  I  already 
got  a  book  for  you."  Freda  lays  down  her 
sewing  and  hands  me  a  book  called  "A 
Chick  From  Every  Egg,"  guaranteed  by  the 
Moultu^  Incubator  Co. 

"You  ain't  fell  for  no  advertising  dodge 
like  this,  have  you?"  I  ask,  feeling  that 
maybe  I  had  picked  out  the  wrong  thing  to 
argue  about. 

"No,  Billy.  I  send  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  the  Government,  they  send  me  this 
book."  She  gives  me  a  U.  S.  Agriculture 
Farmers'  Bulletin. 

Cecil,  who  had  been  kidding  himself  by 
sharpening  a  toothpick,  pulls  his  whiskers 
out  of  his  mouth  and  squeaks,  "Will  you 
tell  me  why  us  farmers  has  to  pay  taxes 
to  support  a  lot  of  college  professors  to  tell 
us  farmers  things  we  know  better  than  the 
collie  professors,  instead  of  making  col- 
lege professors  pay  taxes  to  support  farmers 
to  tell  the  college  professors  what's  what?" 

"I  agree  with  your  last  word,"  I  says, 
finding  in  the  book  something  that  looks 
like  I  could  successfully  crab  about.  "Lis- 
ten, Freda,  it's  all  off  before  we  start.  The 
smjillest  incubator  made  is  sixty-egg  power. 
We  only  got  ten  hens,  and  half  of  them  is 
I.  W.  W's.  It  would  be  asking  too  much 
of  our  five  willing  workers  to  lay  a  dozen 
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extra  eggs  apiece  and  a  couple  of  spares  in 
case  of  a  blow-out,  besides  what  we  eat,  in 
time  to  place  any  confidence  in  the  first 
ones  laid." 

Cecfl  speaks  right  out  of  his  turn.  "A 
sixty-egg  incubator  ain't  no  good.  It's 
as  much  trouble  as  a  big  one,  and  when  you 
get  your  hatdi,  what  have  you  got?  Noth- 
ing!" 

"Cecil,  he's  right,"  calmly  remarks  Freda. 
"That's  why  I  ordered  a  two-hundred-and- 
twenty-^  incubator." 

*'Ordered  itV  I  yeU. 

"Yes.  A  three-himdred^d-^ty-^  in- 
cubator is  too  b^  when  setting  eggji  cost 
seventy-five  cents  a  dozen." 

"Where  can  you  buy  eggs  for  seventy-five 
cents?"  squeals  Cecil.  'They're  eighty 
cents  this  year. 

"Vuiden's,  in  Engletown,  he  sold  to  me 
for  seventy-five  cents,'*  Frecte  announces. 

There's  silence  in  the  room  while  I 
Sberkx^  Holmes  for  something  to  head  off 
ei^teen  dozen  ^gs. 

"Listen,"  I  finally  say.  "It  says  here 
young  chicks  should  be  fed  plenty  of  milk. 
Especially  capons.  We  got  no  cow,  no 
ambition  to  luive  one,  and  Redfem  across 
the  road  is  sparing  us  all  the  milk  he  pos- 
sibly can,  flow.  )^iat's  the  use  of  hatching 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thirsty  birds  and 
then  not  have  no  milk  to  feed  them?" 

"Goats'  milk  is  fine  for  chicks  and  babies," 
Freda  informs  us. 

"There  ain't  nothing  fine  about  a  goat, 
from  his  appearance  to  his  instincts,"  I 
answer. 

"Jim  Applestote  has  a  couple  of  good 
goats,"  Cml  cracks,  diplomatically  xe- 
moving  the  goats  from  our  farm. 

Fre^  bites  off  a  thread.  "I  know.  I 
bought  one  frdm  him  yesterday." 

"Listen,  Swedeheart,"  I  sajrs,  heavy 
sarcasm  drooling  off  of  every  syllable. 
"You  ain't  told  me  yet  what  day  you  picked 
out  for  me  to  begin  the  capon  business.'* 

"Saturday,*'  friend  wife  answers.  "That's 
the  day  everything  will  come.  I'm  going 
to  spend  the  day  with  Thelma  Svendson," 

"Don't  you  think  it  woidd  be  only  polite 
to  stay  home  and  receive  the  goat — sort  of 
welcome  him  into  the  family?'* 

"Her,"  Freda  corrects  me.  "Anyway, 
goats  ain't  sensitive." 

After  I  finished  bouncing  around  the 
crihng,  I  be^^  to  reconstruct  my  plans  a 
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little.  The  Guide  to  Chickhood  said  that 
if  properly  encouraged  an  intelligent  egg 
a>uld  hatch  in  twenty-one  days. 

'That's  when  your  trouble  starts," 
Cecil  told  me.'  "Taking  care  of  them  little 
chicks." 

I  saw  I  had  three  weeks  ahead  of  me  to 
get  a  lease  on  a  store,  get  the  carpenters  busy 
refitting  it  for  a  theatre,  install  a  projection 
machine  and  arrange  for  my  films.  ■  I  had 
two  days  before  starting  with  the  incuba- 
tor. I  figured  if  it  all  could  be  done  while 
the  eggs  were  loafing  along  in  the  hot-box, 
then,  about  the  time  the  hard  work  came, 
I'd  have  a  good  excuse  to  be  away  from 
the  farm  most  of  the  time. 

"Cecil,"  I  says  Friday  morning,  before 
starting  over  to  Engletown  to  look  at  a 
place  I'd  heard  of,  "you  been  working  hard 
and  faithful  for  I  and  Freda  ever  since  you 
joined  the  troupe.  Especially  at  meal- 
times you've  showed  an  industry  that  de- 
serves a  reward.  Commencing  Saturday 
afternoon  I'm  going  to  give  you  three  weeks' 
vacation  on  full  pay.  You'll  get  your  fifty 
cents  a  day  and  board  for  doing  nothing. 
Aside  from  building  the  fire  mornings,  feed- 
ing the  parasites  in  the  hen-coop,  splittii^ 
a  little  wood  and  curdling  the  milk  on  your 
way  back  from  Redfem 's  twice  a  day,  you 
won't  have  a  thing  to  do  horn  sun-down  to 
sun-up.  1*11  do  ah  the  work  on  the  incu- 
bator, the  eggs  and  the  goat.  After  three 
weeks  of  leisure,  helping  me  with  the  brood- 
er and  the  chicks  will  be  absolutely  a  relief 
to  you,  won't  it?" 

Cecil  laid  down  the  ax  he  was  honing. 
"Now  that's  real  kind  of  you,  boss.  Itll 
give  me  time  to  oil  and  fix  up  my  grind- 
stone wheel." 

A  fellow  named  Wills  owned  the  place 
I  went  to  look  at.  When  he  opened  the 
door  of  it,  I  noticed  a  funny  smell.  It  was 
strong  like  magnolia,  but  nothing  like  that 
in  flavor.  "Who  moved  out  of  here  and 
left  this?"  I  said,  sniffing. 

"FeUow  that  rented  the  place  went 
broke  and  gave  it  up  last  month,"  Wills 
told  me. 

"Went  broke!**  I  saw  a  bt  of  benches 
around.  "He  didn't  have  a  movie  house 
here,  did  he?" 

"No.  Believe  he  said  he  was  trying  to 
raise  capons." 

"He  shouldn't  have  kept  his  goat  so  near 
his  eggs,**  I  said.   "Listen;  after  using 
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plenty  of  myrrh  and  incense  here,  this 
place  will  be  all  right  for  what  I  want,  if  we 
can  agree  on  the  rent.  Fix  the  lease  so  I 
can  put  wall-paper  on  the  walls,  build  a 
screen  at  that  end  and  a  tin  projection  room 
at  the  other.  Now  how  much  rent  do  you 
want?" 

He  told  me.  That  gave  us  something  to 
talk  about  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Finally 
he  saw  the  light  "Draw  up  a  lease  and 
I'll  be  m  Monday  to  sign  it,"  I  told  him. 

Then  I  rattled  the  old  Ford  down  to 
Svendson's  to  pick  up  Freda  before  she'd 
get  wondering  why  I  was  so  late  uid 
qie  where  I'd  spent  the  afternoon.  But  I 
didn't  need  to  worry.  She  had  got  wagging 
her  native  tongue  so  busy  she'd  fo^t  all 
about  me. 

By  working  late  Friday  night  I  and 
Cecil  finished  the  weather-proof  room  we'd 
built  adjoining  the  back  porch.  Early 
Saturday  morning  the  eggs  and  the  rest  of 
the  improvements  dropped  in  on  us. 

First  we  tied  the  goat  to  a  post  in  the 
chicken-fence.  In  four  minutes  she  had 
chewed  the  rope  in  two  and  was  concen- 
trating on  the  post.  "Put  her  in  with  the 
chickens  till  we  can  build  a  corral  for  her," 
suggested  Cecil.  She  ruined  a  beautiful 
set  of  rooster  tail-feathers  in  one  mouthful. 
When  Cecil  went  in  to  grab  the  end  of  the 
rope  dai^ling  from  her  neck,  she  took  a 
f^Md  look  at  his  whiskers  and  hungrily 
followed  her  greedy  eyes.  Cecil's  yell 
brought  Freda  on  the  scene. 

The  minute  the  goat  saw  her,  she  trotted 
over  and  let  Freda  pat  her.  "You  leave  her 
to  me,"  says  the  wife.  "I  think  she's 
going  to  like  me." 

"If  she  remains  here  that  long,"  I  says. 
Then  we  start  assembling  the  incubator. 

I  grab  a  hold  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  of  home-without-a-mother  and  turn 
around  to  see  what  Cecil  is  reneging  on. 
He's  got  a  little  saucer  in  his  hand. 

"Looks  too  small  to  me/'  he  shakes  hb 
head. 

"What's  too  small  for  what?"  I  say,  one 
corner  of  the  box  slipping  down  on  my 
right  foot. 

"This  water-pan  ia  too  small  for  that  big 
incubator.  Eggs  need  moisture,  but  too 
much  (X  too  little  makes  a  poor  batch." 

"There'll  be  no  hatch  at  all  if  you  don't 
give  me  a  hand  with  this  box,"  I  tell  him. 
"Your  vacation  don't  start  till  noon." 


"Got  to  be  awful  careful  of  your  lamp," 
he  says  a  few  mmutes  later,  grinding  a  pair 
of  scissors  for  me  to  trim  the  lamp-wick 
with.  "You  got  to  keep  your  chimley 
clean  or  it'll  smoke." 

I'd  been  wondering  what  he  meant  by 
"poor  hatch,"  but  I  couldn't  let  him  get 
away  with  that  last  remark.  "If  you're 
going  to  pull  that  old  smoked  chicken  gag 
on  me,  don't  do  it,"  I  warn  him. 

"  'Tain't  no  gag,  boss.  A  smoky  lamp 
makes  a  poor  hatch."  He  picks  up  a.ther- 
momet^  and  shakes  it  like  a  bottle  of  cough 
sirup. 

"Hope  this  is  a  good  one,"  he  says.  "So 
few  of  'em  are." 

"What's  the  difference?"  I  ask. 

"Holy  Pete,  boss!  The  heat  inside  the 
incubator  must  be  kept  at  one  hundred  and 
two  degrees  all  the  time.  If  it  gets  loo  hot 
or  too  cold  inside,  it  makes  a  poor  hatch." 

"Besides  bemg  uncomfortable  for  the 
^s,"  I  says,  running  a  splinter  under  my 
thumb-nail.  "Tell  me;  how  hot  do  I  have 
to  keep  the  goat?" 

The  hammer  slips  out  of  Cecil's  hand  and 
smashes  five  eggs  in  the  top  till  of  the  crate. 
Cecil  looks  at  them,  surprised. 

"Them  ain't  Plymouth  Rocks,"  he 
squeaks. 

"And  they  ain't  cobblestones  or  bricks, 
either.  They're  six-cent  with  toider 
shells,"  I  bawl. 

"Them's  Orpingtons!"  Cecil  is  hopi»ng 
with  excitement.  "They  make  the  very 
finest  capons — if  you  can  hatch  'em.  We'll 
know  in  eight  or  ten  days  when  we  test 
'em." 

"Test  them?" 

"Yes.  Then's  when  we  throw  out  then 
that  ain't  no  good." 

"What  do  you  mean — no  good?" 

"No  good.   Eggs  that  won't  hatch." 

I  remembered  the  bill  that  had  come 
along  with  the  Also  I  remembered 

how*  I  hadn't  liet  no  one  but  me  pay  it. 
"Do  you  mean  that  some  of  these  eggs  is 
gomg  to  be  duds?"  I  yell. 

"Of  course.  There's  always  a  large  per 
cent,  of  eggs  don't  hatch.  That's  where 
the  losses  come  in  the  chickoi  buaness. 
Not  only  that,  but  after  what's  left  do 
hatch,  you  lUways  lose  a  good  per  cent,  at 
the  little  chicks." 

"What's  good  about  it?"  I  ask. 

"Good  it  ain't  bigger.   I've  knew  of 
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men  getting  only  two  diicks  out  of  twdve 
t^gs.  Thai's  what  you  call  a  poor  hatch." 
Cecil  scratdies  his  betmi  mournfully. 

"Nobody  every  called  you  'Bluebird'  for 
a  joke,  did  they?"  I  ask. 

After  the  machine  is  all  set  up,  the  ^gs 
in  the  trays  and  the  lamp  smoking  merrily, 
Cecil  remarks:  "You  know  you  mustn't 
leave  the  machine  for  more  than  three  hours 
the  first  cou[^  of  days.  You  got  to  r^u- 
late  your  lamp  and  see  that  the  'bator 
warms  up  gradually  till  the  thermometer 
reads  one  hundred  and  two  degrees.  Quick 

heating  makes  a  poor  "   He  ducked  six 

cents'  worth  of  cackle-berry  just  in  time. 

But  by  that  time  the  full  meaning  of  his 
remark  had  percolated.  "You  mean  I've 
got  to  get  out  of  bed  every  three  hours  all 
n^t  knig  to  lodL  at  the  thermometer?** 

"Yes,  and  to  regulate  your  lamp  and  see 
it  ain't  smoking  like  it's  doing  now.  One 
good  thing, '  though.  You  don't  have  to 
b^in  turning  your  eggs  till  Monday." 

"Turn  'em?"  I  ask,  as  Freda  announces 
dinner.  Which  means  that  Cecil's  vaca- 
tion has  begun. 

"There's  dijSerences  of  opinion,"  Cecil 
tells  us  at  the  table,  sharpening  his  knife  on 
his  fork.  "Some  men  turn  their  ^gs  twice 
a  day,  some  three  limes,  and  sbme  " 

"Wait  a  minute,"  I  cut  in.  "What  do 
they  turn  'em  for?" 

"So  one  side  of  the  eggs  won't  get  hotter 
than  the  other.  Uneven  heated  makes 
a  poor—  Anyhow,"  he  went  on  before  I 
could  find  anything  heavy  enou^  to  throw, 
"you  r^y  ought  to  do  as  the  hen  does. 
She  keeps  turning  and  rolling  and  shiftily 
'em  all  the  time." 

"What  a  wise  crack  that  is,"  I  say.  "In 
the  first  place  I  haven't  got  none  of  the  hen's 
maternal  instincts,  and  second,  I'm  a  piano 
jrfay^r  and  not  a  juggler.  Then  how  can  I 
do  as  the  hen  does?" 

"Turn  your  eggs  at  least  four  times  a  day. 
Course  that  means  gettii^  up  in  the  night, 
but  youll  get  so's  you  can  do  it  real  fast. 
Too  bad  my  vacation  starts  to-day.  Other- 
wise, I'd —  Look,  boss!  The  goat!  She's 
eating  off  that  new  tire  you  bought  last 
week!" 

All  afternoon  I  debated  with  myself. 
Should  I  quit  cold  and  lose  the  price  of  the 
eggs,  or  should  I  humor  Freda  and— 
aftCT  wiping  the  heavy  soot  out  of  the  chim- 
and  looking  at  the  thermometer  at 
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nine  o'dodc  that  n^t,  I  went  in  and  wound 
and  set  the  alarm  clock. 

"Listen,  darling,"  I  tell  Freda,  "if  you 
wake  up  in  the  night  and  find  me  gone,  don't 
worry.  I'll  be  out  in  the  incubatory 
trimming  the  lamp  under  two  hundred  and 
twenty  eggs." 

"Billy!"  she  cries,  throwing  her  arms 
around  me  in  her  ^ad,  gymnastic  way.  I 
don't  get  the  idea.  I  can't  see  no  reason  for 
her  strange  joy  unless  maybe  she's  heard 
that  Orpingtons  make  the  best  capons — if 
you  can  side-step  a  poor  hatch. 

Sunday  morning  after  breakfast,  Freda 
started  out  with  a  basket  of  jelly  and  jam 
and  some  home-made  candy  ^e  hadn't 
told  me  nothing  about  to  walk  to  the 
Svendsons,  a  mile  away.  After  she'd  left, 
Cecil  stuffed  a  lot  of  my  good  tobacco  into 
the  pipe  I  give  him  for  Christmas,  and 
said,  "Boss,  hadn't  you  better  milk  the 
goat?" 

"For  what?"  I  ask.  "It's  three  weeks 
before  the  diicks  will  begin  crying  for  thdr 

bottle." 

"Sure.  But  unless  you  milk  the  goat  at 
least  once  a  day  " 

"I'll  get  a  poor  hatch,  I  suppose"  I 
finish  for  him.  "Listen,  if  the  phone  rings 
and  any  real-«state  agent  or  anybody 
asks  for  me,  it  wouldn't  absolutely  spoil 
your  vacation,  would  it,  to  call  me?  I'll 
be  out  milking  the  goat." 

Right  away  I  found  the  goat  had  different 
ideas.  Furthermore,  she  began  showing 
me  in  her  eloquent,  dumb  fashion  just  how 
different  they  was.  Har^  wcnrds  soon  gave 
place  to  hasty  actions.  There's  only  twen- 
ty acres  on  our  place;  but  inside  of  half  an 
hour  our  feet  had  touched  every  yard  of  it. 

The  goat  and  I  took  tiuns.  First  I 
chased  her  and  then  she  chased  me.  After 
a  while  I  thought  of  a  new  game.  I  hid 
behind  a  large  bush  and  began  to  bleat 
plaintively.  The  goat  stuck  her  nose 
around  the  comer  of  the  bush.  I  did  a 
beautiful  leapii^  dive  toward  her.  But  she 
ducked,  leaving  nothing  but  the  rough 
earth  for  me  to  sprawl  over.  Then  she 
helped  me  to  my  feet.  I  didn't  mind  that 
so  much  as  her  trying  to  trip  me  as  I 
bounded  around  agilely  looking  for  another 
bush. 

I  was  restii^  on  the  lowest  branch  of  the 
old  apple-tree,  the  goat  earnestly  nibbling 
on  the  long  shred  which  was  all  that 
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remained  of  one  1^  of  my  overalls,  when  I 
remembered  it  was  time  to  wipe  the  soot 
out  of  the  lamp-chimney  again.  I  couldn't 
convince  the  goat  that  the  game  was  over^ 
so  I  b^n  hollering  for  Cecil.   No  answer. 

Standing  up  on  the  branch  of  the  tree, 
I  cupped  ray  hands  around  my  mouth. 
"Hey!  Cecil!"  With  that,  I  slipped  off 
the  branch.  The  goat  didn't  think  I  could 
do  it,  I  guess.  She  was  so  surprised  that 
she  didn't  get  out  of  my  way.  Blumf^ 
I  land  on  top  of  her.  Our  arms  and  legs 
enfolding  each  other,  we  roll  around,  tan- 
gling ourselves  in  the  strands  of  the  wild 
raspberry  vines  bestrewing  the  ground. 
Finally  we  struggle  to  our  feet — that  is,  the 
goat  did,  her  nose  pointed  straight  into  the 
fresh  morning  breeze  wafting  from  the 
north.  I  find  myself  astride  her — facing 
south.  She  gives  an  em[^tic  buck.  I 
sit  hastily  oa.  her  neck.  As  we  go  down 
again,  I  manage  to  wrap  my  1^  around  her 
head  and  grab  her  two  hind  legs  in  a  death- 
grip.   Oh,  man,  that  goat  was  strong! 

At  that  minute  Cecil  wheezes  up.  Critic- 
ally he  watches  the  goat's  struggles  to  get 
out  from  under  and  mine  to  get  enough 
breath  to  tell  him  where  my  shotgun  is. 

"Excuse  rae,  boss,"  he  says,  "but  that 
ain't  the  ri^t  way  to  milk  a  goat!" 

I  pull  my  heel  out  of  her  mouth  sad  turn 
her  nose  toward  my  hired  man.  "Sic  'un, 
goat;  sic  'im!"  I  beg,  rolling  off  her. 

I'll  say  this  for  Cecil.  He  may  be  old, 
but  he  sure  is  spry.  I'll  bet  that  goat  didn't 
assist  him  much  over  half  the  distance  to 
the  house. 

Tluit  night  at  supper  Freda  asks,  "What 
name  shall  we  call  the  goat?" 

''There  ain't  any  names  left  to  call  her," 
I  say,  carefully  shifting  the  pillow  I'm  sitting 
on.  "I  used  'em  all  up  this  morning.  At 
that,  we  might  call  her  the  Vamp.  She's 
about  wrecked  my  home  life." 

"I  tell  you  something,"  Freda  says.  "I 
think  we  call  her  Olga,  eh?" 

Cecil  loads  his  knife  up  with  mashed 
potato,  and  waving  it  wamingly,  he  says: 
"Call  her  anything  you  want.  But  if 
you're  thinking  of  havii^  me  take  care  of 
her,  I  want  you  should  know  I'm  going 
back  to  the  almshouse  as  soon  as  my  va- 
cation is  over." 

"I'll  take  care  of  Olga,"  says  Freda, 
pouring  oil  on  the  mixed  salad.  "Billy,  I 
think  you  going  to  like  Olga's  butter.' 


"There  ain't  nothing  about  CHga's  head 
I'U  ever  like,"  I  teU  her. 

"You  never  eat  goat's  milk  butter  the 
way  I  fix  it — with  spice,  Billy.  Put  on 
br«uJ,  little  kiddies  rather  have  it  than 
cake,  and  better  for  them,  too.  I  got  two 
quarts  already  started.  We  got  a  good 
goat,  Billy.  This  morning,  before  break- 
fast, when  I  milk  her,  she  don't  make  one 
move." 

"You  should  have  saw  her  after  break- 
fast," is  alll  can  say. 

Monday  afternoon  on  account  of  having 
to  juggle  two  hundred  and  twenty  Orping- 
tons at  three  o'clock  I  was  a  little  kte  seeing 
Wills  about  the  lease  for  my  movie  house. 
"Well,"  I  says,  "have  you  got  it  drew  up?" 

"No,"  he  says.  "I  rented  the  place  to 
somebody  else." 

"Maybe  you've  got  a  comedy  e3q>lana^ 
tion  why,"  I  says.   "I'd  like  to  hear  it" 

"Fellow  come  in  yestiddy  and  give  me 
two  months  rent  to  hold  the  place  for  him 
for  a  month.  So  I  give  him  an  cation. 
Said  he'd  tell  me  at  the  end  of  the  month 
what  he  wanted  the  place  for  ami  if  I  didn't 
like  it,  I  didn't  have  to  rent  to  him." 

"Who  was  he?" 

"He  made  me  promise  not  to  mention  no 
names." 

"Did  you  give  this  here  boot-lq^  a 
renewal  clause  in  that  option?" 

"I  beUeve  I  did." 

"I  like  the  way  you  do  business,"  I  tell 
him.    "Like  the  Allies;  take  it  or  Leave  it." 

Losing  that  place  put  a  crimp  in  my  plans 
like  water  in  the  gas-tank  of  a  runaway 
couple's  automobile.-  I  didn't  have  time 
to  scout  Eux)und  for  anothea-  location.  It 
set  me  back  a  good  month.  The  more 
I  thought  about  it  the  sorer  I  got.  Es- 
pecially when  in  spite  of  me  wrecking  my 
night's  rest  to  caress  them,  I  had  to  throw 
out  ten  eggs  at  the  second  testing  because 
the  divine  sparkle,  or  whatever  it  is  in  an 
egg  which  kindles  into  chicks,  was  missing 
entirely. 

The  phone  was  neuly  as  bad  as  the  eggs. 
We  was  on  a  five-party  line.  Our  ring  was 
one  bell.  And  that's  the  only  ring  I  never 
did  hear.  No  more  would  I  lay  down  in 
the  afternoon  to  grab  oflF  a  little  sleep  than 
the  fours  and  fives  began  jingling.  I  didn't 
dare  stuff  the  bell  because  Wills  had  prom- 
ised to  hunt  for  another  location  and  phone 
me  if  he  found  one.  I  didn't  wish  Freda 
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to  get  an  earful  of  something  like  that 
whUe  I  slept  unconscious. 

Comes  the  night  before  the  day  the 
chicks  are  billed  to  start  coming  up  for  air. 
Supper  was  over.  Freda  was  out  in  the 
kitchen  carelessly  singing  ttie  overture  to 
"Poet  and  Peasant"  with  variations.  Ce- 
cU  was  out  in  the  bam  sharpening  a  monkey- 
wrench  or  something.  I  was  sitting  on  an 
egg-beater  trying  to  keep  awake  for  my 
nine  o'clock  inspection.  I'd  been  brooding 
over  a  hunch  for  days.  Why  should  some- 
body suddenly  pay  two  months  rent  on  a 
place  which  nobody  but  me  and  another 
c^n  cultiurist  had  ever  wanted?  Also, 
why  had  the  party  wished  his  name  kept 
secret?  Maybe  I  was  wrong,  but — closing 
the  door  to  the  kitchen  I  rang  up  Wills. 

"Listen,"  I  say,  "have  you  beard  any- 
thing more  from  Olaf  Svendson  about  that 
(q)tk>n?" 

"No,"  Wills  answered,  "he  ain't  been  in 

yet." 

I  hung  up.  I  knew  now  who  had  crabbed 
my  plans.  Svendson  didn't  have  enough 
monev  to  pay  even  his  back  rent.  It  was 
Fieda'l 

In  two  jumps  I've  got  the  door  open. 
"Fredal"  I  belbw.  "I  just  had  Wills  on 
the  wire.   What  " 

"Billy,  stopr  There's  something  in  her 
voice  and  expression  as  she  wipes  her  hands 
on  her  apron  and  comes  toward  me  that 
makes  me  listen. 

"Billy,  when  you  hear  it,  I  think  you 
going  to  be  more  mad  at  me  than  you  are 
now.  I  wasn't  going  to  tell  you  till  ft  hap- 
pened. Now  I  see  I  got  to." 

"Quit  stallmg,"  I  teU  her.  "What  is 
it?  What's  your  alibi  for  double-crossing 
me  like  you  done!" 

"Billy,  after  we  get  married  and  have 
the  farm  and  the  Ford  and  the  fine  toma- 
toes, I  have  everything  I  dreamed  about 
for  twenty  years — except  kiddies.  I  didn't 
fall  off  the  wire  and  break  my  ankle  soon 
enough  for  that.  So  I  begin  looking 
around  for  a  baby  for  you  and  me.  I  go 
to  orphan  homes.  But  I  don't  see  any- 
thing I  like.    They  ain't  young  enough. 

"Then  I  meet  Thelma  Svendson.  Twice 
already  she's  had  twins.  One  day  she  tells 
me  something.  She  ain't  so  happy  about 
it  because  Olaf  has  such  hard  luck  making 
money.  We  are  talking  in  Svensky,  of 
course,  and  I  say,  'Thelma,  not  only  that, 
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but  you  ain't  really  strong  enough  to  take 
care  of  another  couple  of  twins  besides  your 
four  kiddies  already.  So  I  tell  you.  When 
the  time  comes,  you  give  me  one  of  the 
babies  for  me  and  Billy  to  keep.'  " 

Freda  looks  into  my  bulging  eyes  and 
open  mouth.  "It  sounds  much  better  in 
Swedish,"  she  says.  "Well,  Thelma  says 
no.  But  every  day  I  keep  talking  to  her. 
I  make  little  baby  clothes  to  show  her  I 
know  how.  I  read  books  about  baby  food, 
and  then  I  buy  Olga.  I  play  and  take 
care  of  her  four  little  already  twins  till  I 
prove  to  her  that  children  like  me  like  I 
like  children.  So  finally  one  day,  when  the 
frost  kills  Olaf's  violet  bed,  she  says,  'Freda, 
you  can  have  one — if  it's  twins.' 

"Billy,  I  am  so  happy  I  got  to  bite  my 
tongue  to  keep  from  telling  you.  But  I 
don't  know  how  you  will  like  it.  I  say  to 
myself,  'Billy,  he  enjoys  to  sleep  so  much. 
How  mad  will  he  get  when  the  baby  wakes 
up  in  the  night  and  cries  for  milk?'  I  got 
to  find  out.  Then  I  think  of  capons.  I 
know  you  will  have  to  build  a  nice  dry 
room  for  the  incubator.  That  will  do  for 
the  baby's  room  when  it  gets  a  little  older. 
It's  winter  and  I  know  you  got  to  look  at 
the  thermometer  and  stove  in  a  baby's 
room  just  like  an  incubator.  And  Olga  is 
good  for  capons,  too. 

"Billy,  I  am  so  proud  of  you  that  I  cry  a 
little  when  you  get  so  mad — and  then  take 
such  good  care  of  the  eggs.  I  say,  'Freda, 
you  are  lucky  dame.  Billy,  he  make  damn 
fine  father  of  the  baby  you  going  to  get.' 

"Then  one  day  Wills  calls  on  the  phone. 
I  find  out  about  your  movie  house.  So  I 
send  Olaf  to  buy  the  option." 

"But  why?"  I  cut  in.  "What's  that 
got  to  do  with  " 

Freda's  eyes  filled  up  with  tears.  "Billy, 
don't  you  see?  I  don't  want  you  to  get 
out  of  practice  being  disturbed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night!  1  got  everything  timed  so 
careful.  That's  why  I  didn't  let  you  st^ 
incubating  till  three  weeks  ago.   I  " 

The  phone  rang — once.  Before  we  could 
gather  ourselves  it  rang  again — once.  I 
grab  the  receiver. 

"This  is  Doctor  Hanson,  talking  from  the 
Svendsons.  Tell  your  wife  it's  twins. 
Mother  and  babies  all  doing  nicely." 

At  that  moment  Cecil  comes  busting  in, 
his  whiskers  sticking  out  straight.  "Holy 
Jerusalem,  boss,  your  chicks  is  batchuigl" 
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'111  say  you  timed  it  perfect,"  I  tdl 
Freda. 

Five  minutes  later,  she  was  streaking 
it  down  the  road  with  Cedl  in  the  Ford, 
and  I,  sitting  and  watching  the  chicks  peck 
their  way  out  of  their  shells,  was  trying  to 
realize  that  fatherhood  had  overtook  me. 

About  a  month  later,  walking  into  the 
babe's  room  to  look  at  the  thermometer,  I 
see  the  kid  with  a  handful  of  Cecil's  ^riiis- 
kers. 

"Listen,"  I  say.  "Will  you  take  that 
diin-mattress  of  yours  out  in  the  garage  <xe 
somewhere?  The  babe's  just  had  her 
bottle,  and  any  stim'ulatii^  emotion  like 
laughter  is  bad  for  her.  She's  beginning 
to  sleep  all  night  long  now,  and  I  don't 
wish  her  routine  broken." 

When  I  drag  him  out  in  the  dining-room, 
Fieda  is  smiling.  "What's  the  big  joke?" 
I  say.  "Has  your  friend  Olga  eat  up  the 
front  pOTch?" 

"How  many  chicks  you  lost?"  she  asks 
Cedl. 

"Ain't  lost  one  per  cent./*  swears  Cecil, 
sharpening  his  imagination  a  bit.  "The 
boss  got  well-nigh  a  perfect  hatch.  Than 
dadts  come  out  of  the  shell  so  strong  and 


vigorous  and  sturdy  I  anddn*t  lose  none." 

Then  Freda  reads  us  a  notice  m  the 
Fhilly  p^>a  she  had.  It  said  because  so 
few  farmers  was  doing  much  setting  and 
incubating  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
e^s,  the  wholesalers  predicted  a  great 
shortage  of  fancy  poultry  and  capons 
during  the  spring  and  simimer,  with  a  ready 
market  and  record-breaking  prices  for 
same. 

And  that  was  the  first  time  it  hit  me,  that 
with  money  as  tight  as  it  was  around  our 
neighborhood,  I'd  of  had  to  send  out  en- 
graved passes  to  coax  anybody  into  my 
movie  house  to  hear  me  play  piano. 

Late  that  night,  b^ore  turning  in,  I 
notice  the  babe  as  usual  has  her  little  hands 
outside  the  silk  quilt.  Trying  to  put  than 
back  in  under  without  iraking  her  i^k,  I 
whisper  to  Freda,  "Look  at  ^em  fingers, 
will  you?  What  a  world-beater  she's  pxaa 
to  be  on  the  old  ivory  key-board,  after  I 
teadi  her  all  I  know." 

Freda  smacks  a  kiss  on  my  mouth  in  her 
firm  acrobatic  manner.  "Now  I  tell  you 
something,  Billy.  Thelma  Svendson,  she's 
good  friend  of  mine.  Next  time,  she's 
promised  me  a  boyl" 


A  Very  Old  Lady 

6y  Charlotte  Becker 

pjER  presence,  like  a  faint,  old-&shioned  scent, 
Pervades  with  misty  charm  the  quiet  room. 
Whose  stately  portraits  and  dim  silks  assume 

An  air  of  guarding  her  from  turbulent 

And  hurried  life  without.    Her  days  are  spent 
In  leisured  dreaming,  and  in  delicate 
Observances  <A  this  ot  that  slight  date 

Which  links  her  with  still  cherished  sentiment. 

Her  fn^;ile  bands,  pale,  taper-tipped  and  long 

Unoccupied,  'mid  filmy  laces  rest; 
Her  gentle  talk  and  tinkling  voice  suggest 
The  words  and  tune  of  some  forgotten  song; 
While  her  slow  smile,  with  wistful  tenderness, 
Covo-s  the  void  of  vanished  love's  caress. 
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Strange  Things  are  Obliged  to  Happen  when  Occidental 
Newiyweds  go  Honeymooning  in  the  Orient ' 

By  George  F.  Worts 


Illustrations  by  Frank  Spradlin^ 


T[ERE  is,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Cambodian  jungles,  a  temple 
where  idols  of  copper,  tin  and 
^ver  alloy  squat  under  a  roof  of 
mahc^any  and  wrought  gold  upon  a  floor  tA 
solid  ^ver.  Eleven  identical  images  of  Bud- 
dha on  alabaster  slabs,  with  Indian  diamonds 
of  many  carats  in  &e  center  of  their  laK>- 
heads,  loom  from  one  stained  gilt  wall  to  the 
other.  ITie  hanmiered  silver  floor  is  nearly 
a  half-inch  thick  and  blackened  by  the  feet 
of  pilgrims.  The  doors  of  the  temple  are  of 
teak  inlaid  with  mother  o'  pearl  from  the 
South  Seas;  they  are  so  thick  that  you  can 
lay  the  palms  of  your  hands  side  by  side  on 
the  cool  dark  plane  without  readiing  the 
edges. 

Wind  bells  hang  among  the  eaves  and 
tinkle  sweetly;  the  silver  content  in  them  is 
very  high,  and  their  voices  are  clear  from 
the  harsher  timbre  of  bronze.  On  a  still 
evening,  when  the  northeastern  monsoon  is 
lying  aloi^  the  tops  of  the  palms  and  bread- 
fruit-trees, the  silver  murmurings  pene- 
trate for  many  mile. 

Inch  for  indi  the  Wat  Pra  Ngon  is  prob- 
ably the  richest  temple  on  earth.  The  Wat 
Pra  Keo  of  Bangkok,  with  its  rainbow  stuc- 
co, is  gaudiCT;  the  Schwe-Dagon  pagoda  of 
Rangoon  is,  particularly  at  sunset,  more 
spectacular;  but  the  richness  of  the  Wat 
Pra  Ngon  of  Kungtala  in  Tunglat  would 
tempt  a  saint. 

Duritag  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  second  king  of  the  present 
dynasty  began  to  build  the  Wat  Pra  Ngon, 
fX  the  temjde  to  the  silver  Buddhas.  It 
became  a  passion  not  only  with  him,  his 
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son  and  his  grandson,  but  with  their  sub- 
jects  as  well.  They  sacrificed  their  personal 
ambitions  and  their  posterity's  ri^t  to 
hai^nness  in  order  to  make  thdr  alver 
dream  a  metallic  reality.  Men  and  wcmien, 
zealots  all,  stripped  from  their  bodies  their 
gold  and  ^ver  ornaments — bracelets,  neck- 
pieces, jmklets  and  rings.  All  went  into  the 
crucible  or  under  the  mallet. 

And  as  a  reward  for  such  spirited  merit 
making,  the  Buddha  of  Kapilavastu  has 
given  the  temple,  so  the  priests  say,  im- 
munity  from  thieves  by  surrounding  it  with 
friendly  little  devils  in  miniature  pagodas. 

Cffltuf  ies  were  required  by  the  people  of 
Ttmglat  to  recover  from  the  bankrupt  con- 
dition into  which  the  three  religious  fanatics 
drove  their  state.  Tunglat,  with  her  un- 
limited natural  resources,  has  gradually 
prospered.  The  present  riiler  of  Tunglat  is 
a  very  rich  young  man.  His  harem  is  one 
of  the  choicest  in  the  Far  East,  containing 
upward  of  one  hundred  young  and  beautif  id 
queens  and  concubines. 

King  Chaddore  Wang  Chot  Shuddor 
received  his  education  in  American  schools 
and  an  American  university.  He  is  a 
charming,  dark-skinned,  bright-eyed,  far- 
sighted  young  monarch,  having  already 
imported  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects  and 
himself  many  of  the  mechanical  marvels 
produced  by  the  civilization  across  the 
w(M:ld. 

Tunglat  is  five  hundred  miles  inland  istsna 
the  South  China  Sea.  There  is  no  raih-cad 
to  the  coast,  yet  he  has  installed  in  his  cap- 
ital an  electric  lighting  i^t,  a  sanitary 
water  sui^y  system,  several  dozen  powerf  lu 
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automobiles,  electric  elevators,  adding- 
machines,  typewriters — and  all  of  these 
came  piece  by  piece,  by  rivCT-boat  and  ele- 
phant, through  five  hundred  miles  of  jungle 
from  Saigon. 

The  pride  of  King  Chaddore  has  been 
ofiended  for  many  years  by  a  low  swamp  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent  which  partly  shuts  in 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  It  breeds  sick- 
oiing  odors,  fever  bearing  insects,  and 
poisonous  snakes  of  all  descriptions.  Not 
many  months  ago  an  American  periodical 
to  which  he  regularly  subscribes  published 
an  article  deahng  with  the  drainage  of  the 
Florida  everglades.  King  Chaddore,  upon 
reading  the  article,  was  visited  by  an 
inspiration. 

The  wheels  of  his  modem  organization 
began  immediately  to  turn.  The  Minister 
<rf  Agriculture  di^tched  a  messenger  to 
Saigon.  In  due  time  the  tabled  inquiry 
reached  the  desk  of  the  sales  manager  of  a 
steam-pump  factory  in  Brooklyn.  The 
sales  manager  complimented  himself  on 
having  had  the  perspicacity  to  send  one  of 
bis  br^test  youngsters  to  the  Far  East  to 
pry  open  new  territory.  And  presently  the 
king's  inquiry,  backed  by  the  sales  manager's 
hearty  approval,  ticked  over  the  ooze  of  the 
Pacific  to  Hongkong,  where  Benjamin  Bold- 
ger  was  temporarily  established. 

npO  APPRECIATE  the  pecuUarly  wretch- 
X  ed  state  of  mind  in  which  the  cable- 
gram from  the  home  office  discovered  Ben- 
jamin Boldger,  it  is  first  necessary  to  under- 
stand something  of  the  rules  governing  that 
most  tender  of  latter-day  romances,  a  sfaip- 
bmrd  love-affair. 

Most  shipboard  love-affairs,  it  is  true,  go 
the  way  of  all  flesh.  You  love  her,  or  him, 
devotedly  for  a  blissful  period,  and  then 
you  part  with  the  likelihood  of  never  meet- 
ii^  again.  For  a  while  afterward  you  per- 
mit yourself  to  gaze  back  upon  your  ex- 
perience with  tender  and  r^etful  senti- 
ments; and  then  you  begin  to  feel  ^ad  that 
you  did  not  bum  your  bridges  behind  you. 
To  be  sure,  exceptions  occur;  and  Benjamin 
Boldger  awoke  one  morning  in  Hong-kong 
to  the  conviction  that  he  was  one  of  them. 

The  pump  salesman  was  still  young  enough 
to  gratify  many  of  his  impulses,  and  the 
cablegram  he  sent  off  to  the  girl  in  the  case 
shortly  after  receipt  of  the  nwssage  from  his 
sales  manager  was  pathetic. 


She  had  left  the  boat  at  Shan^ai  with  a 
personally  conducted  toiuist  party  bound  for 
Peking.  She  was  a  Swahicklie,  Pennsylvania, 
girl;  ^e  had  traveled  considerably,  and  the 
tourist  party  was  made  up  principally  of 
awful  old  bores.  In  no  time  to  speak  of  she 
grew  to  loathe  the  wholesale  methods  with 
which  the  wonders  of  old  China  were  served 
up  to  old  gentlemen  and  elderly  ladies  who 
were  concerned  continually  with  their  bodily 
comfort.  Esther  was  young;  she  believed 
that  romance  and  discomfort  generally  went 
hand  in  hand. 

As  far  as  her  particular  feelings  for  Benny 
Boldger  were  concerned,  there  had  been  far 
more  gifted  lovers  on  the  Transpacific 
steamer,  but  Esther  had  had  some  sli^t 
experience  at  the  hands  of  professional  love- 
makors  both  of  the  domestic  and  the  con- 
tinental types,  and  in  Benny  Boldger's 
somewhat  shy  advances  she  behdd  with  the 
unerring  penetration  so  characteristic  of 
her,  admirable,  lasting  qualities.  In  the 
approaches  he  made  Benny  was  neither 
awkward  nor  overconfident;  yet  the  very 
presence  of  her  was  always  sufficient 
to  throw  him  into  a  state  of  glow- 
ing confudon  which  secretly  delisted 
her. 

She  explained  the  laws  of  shipboard  love- 
affairs  to  him  before  she  knew  him  well 
enough  to  know  better.  She  told  him  that 
making  love  is  the  nicest  way  to  kill  time 
on  a  long  sea-trip.  Everybody  does  it,  if 
there  are  men  and  girls  enough  to  go  rouiid. 
Only  all  the  time  you  must  retain  certain 
mental  reservations. 

Then,  one  night,  a  few  days  out  of  Hono* 
lulu,  Benny  artfully  angled  her  away  from 
the  crowd  and  conducted  her  out  into  the 
blackness  of  the  ship's  forepeak  under  the 
shining,  rippling  tropical  stars.  And  there, 
neither  to  her  surprise  nor  against  her 
wishes,  he  kissed  her.  She  retiuned  his 
somewhat  blundering  caress  with  an  as- 
tonishing amount  of  genuine  feeling;  and 
she  realized  with  some  displeasure  that  poor 
Benny  had  been  so  unwise  as  to  retain  no 
mental  reservations  whatsoever. 

His  processes,  it  appeared,  were  primitive 
and  direct.  When  she  sincerely  vouchsafed 
that  he  had  stirred  something  very  deep 
within  her — although  she  wondered  at  the 
time  if  the  sweet  sea  wind  in  their  faces  and 
the  intoxicating  pulsing  of  the  low-drooping 
stars  might  not  have  something  to  do  with 
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it— he  went  into  some  detail  Hoarding  his 
plans  and  his  prospects. 

He  himself  realized,  Benny  admitted, 
that  such  surroundings  as  these  might 
prove  with  a  little  perspective  to  have  been 
misleading  as  far  as  she  was  concerned. 
For  himself,  he  declared,  the  die  was  cast. 
He  had  never  cared  very  much  for  any  ^1 
before. 

Esther  exceeded  every  ideal  he  had 
created  for  the  woman  he  had  always  in- 
tended some  day  to  marry.  But  he  wanted 
to  give  her  time  to  think  it  over.  If  his 
campaign  for  introducing  the  Brooklyn 
Automatic  Steam -Pump  into  the  Orient 
was  anjrthing  like  the  success  he  planned 
it  to  be,  he  would  return  to  New  York  and 
take  charge  of  the  Oriental  end  of  the  export 
department  at  a  salary  \diich  would  enable 
him  to  support  a  wife  in  comparative 
luxury.  If  a  year  from  now  she  felt  the  way 
she  now  felt  

"You  love  me  awfully  much,  don't  you, 
Benny?"  she  murmured,  nestling  softly 
into  the  hollow  of  his  arm  and  gaang 
dreainily  past  his  white  chin  to  where  the 
Southern  Cross  rode  upon  the  black  velvet 
shield  of  the  night. 

"It  hurts  all  the  way  down  to  my  heels," 
Benny  replied  huskily  as  he  swooped  down 
and  tasted  her  fresh  lips  again. 

They  parted  at  the  iraxehouse  floats  in 
the  Whangpo-kiang  outside  of  Shanghai; 
and  Esther  did  shed  some  realistic  tears  as 
the  liner  upon  whose  decks  they  had  met 
and  loved  pulled  out  into  the  brown,  rain- 
frecUed  stream  for  Manila  and  Hongkong, 
taking  Benny  away  from  her  forever. 

She  knew  she  would  retain  for  an  uncom- 
fortably long  period  that  wistful  picture  of 
him  leaning  over  the  rail,  with  a  cigaret 
trembling  in  his  fingers,  unuttered  words 
formii^  on  his  lips. 

Likewise,  as  the  floats  became  obscure  in 
the  sifting  rain,  Benny  took  away  with  him 
a  memory  that  he  swore  time  would  never 
obliterate — a  slim,  gracious  figure  in  a 
silvery  raincoat,  with  the  saucy  blue  little 
hat  tilted  over  one  ear,  her  brown  eyes 
radiant  with  moisture,  her  white-gloved 
fingers  sending  h}"\  a  final  farewell  as  she 
dwindled  in  size  and  became  a  blur  against 
the  red  confimon  <rf  the  galvanized  iron 
warehouse. 

When  the  process  .of  falling  in  love  passes 
beyond  the  nascent  stage  it  is  |»x}bably 
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accompanied  by  more  discomforts  than  any 
emotion  to  which  the  human  cell  is  heir. 
Before  the  great  floats  were  hidden  by  the 
clutter  of  sampans  and  junks,  Benny  de- 
clined into  a  moody  phase  from  which  none 
of  the  kindly  jibes  of  fellow  passengo's  who 
liked  him  and  really  sympathized,  could 
arouse  him.'  At  the  seat  of  his  d^estive 
organ  he  was  attacked  by  a  dull  gnawing,  a 
kind  of  weakening  nausea  that  came  and 
went.  He  looked  hazard.  His  mirth 
lacked  its  customary  snap  and  spon- 
taneity. 

By  the  time  he  reached  Hongkong  he  was 
desperate.  He  had  indeed  burned  his 
bridges.  He  stood  the  strain  as  long  as 
human  endurance  could  bear  up  under  it, 
and  on  a  bleak,  wretched,  foggy,  typical 
April  Hot^ong  morning,  he  sent  off  a  piti* 
fuL  cable  appeal  to  Esther  Camamayi 
Grand  Hotel  des  Wagon  Lits,  P^ing — 

Can't  stand  it  longer  [Jease  come  Brst  steamet 
Honeymoon  old  Cambodia  mcer  than  snow  and 
Peking  slush.   Oodles  of  it.  Benny. 

Esther's  reply  readied  him  next  momiog: 

Old  darling  neither  can  I  coining  on  Venesuda  all 
bridges  buraed  simply  dying  for  you  oodles  and 
oodles.  Esther. 

Benny  neglected  business  all  that  morn- 
ing and  blew  himself  to  a  sedan  chair  to  the 
Prak,  where  he  stood  for  hours  looking 
across  Kowloon  and  the  lavender  and  green 
hflls  beyond  Hung  Bom  Bay  to  the  silky 
jade-green  layer  of  sea.  No  doubt  he  was 
merely  manifesting  the  impulse  which 
traditionally  sends  successfid  lovers  to 
housetops. 

HE  LUNCHED  at  the  Peak  Hotel  and 
in  the  afternoon,  with  a  freed  spirit  and 
nothing  to  make  him  suffer  except  the  agony 
of  waiting,  he  plunged  with  his  usual  en- 
thusiasm into  the  bu»n^  at  hand.  He 
"sewed  up"  the  South  China  territory  for 
the  Brooklyn  Automatic  Steam-Pump  Com- 
pany's superlative  products  in  a  matter  of 
hours. 

In  fact,  he  was  still  surprised  at  the  ease 
with  which  he  had  n^otiated  agencies  for 
his  concern  all  along  the  line,  tor  he  had 
come  to  China  with  the  old-fashioned  notion 
that  the  mills  of  Oriental  business  houses 
ground  with  maddening  slowness.  The  old 
order  had  changed  ^ce  the  library  book 
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from  which  Benny  had  amassed  his  wide 
knowledge  of  Far  Eastern  business  methods 
had  been  written  and  published.  All  of 
Asia,  he  discovered,  was  clamoring  for  man- 
ufactured products. 

"Can  you  guarantee  us  delivery?"  He 
encountered  that  question  everywhere. 
And  with  the  enlarged  capacity  of  the 
Brooklyn  Automatic  Steam-Fump  Com- 
pany behind  him,  he  was  able  to  assure  his 
prospective  agents  that  he  could.  He  found 
that  a  salesman  could  sell  anything,  from 
canned  soup  to  steel  bridges — if  he  could 
promise  delivery.  The  industrial  East  had 
become  a  gold-mine  of  opportunity  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

Through  friends  Benny  had  all  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  reception  of  his  fiancee. 
Hotel  accommodations  were  difficult  to 
secure,  but  he  obtained  a  two-room  suite  at 
the  Hongkong.  A  steam-laimch  was  placed 
at  his  disposal  by  the  manager  of  the  Hong- 
kong house  with  which  he  had  established 
business  connections;  and  he  met  Esther's 
steamer  as  soon  as  the  port  doctors  released 
it  from  quarantine. 

Esther  was  privately  reheved  and  de- 
lighted to  observe  that  her  own  nervousness 
would  pass  readily  for  the  sweet  calm  of  a 
well-regulated  intellect  in  comparison  with 
his  own. 

*'Are  you  sure,  Benny?"  she  demanded 
breathlessly,  after  he  had  rather  clumsily 
kissed  her.  "Are  you  really,  honestly  sure 
about  your  bridges?" 

"Are  you?"  he  replied  huskily. 

She  kissed  hhn  again,  and  that  of  course 
dismissed  every  possible  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

They  settled  themselves  hand  in  hand  on 
the  steam-launch  and  for  a  time  did  nothing 
but  exchange  long,  wordless  looks  with 
tearfully  bright  eyes. 

Benny  fiinally  ^ook  himself  slightly. 
"Everything  is  working  out  wonderfully," 
he  told  her.  "Great  Scott!  Esther,  they 
haven't  had  a  good  pump  over  here  since 
J913!  Second-hand  ones  are  selling  for 
twice  and  three  times  their  old  list  prices. 
I  am  going  to  clean  up,  Esther.  I  mean,  we 
are  going  to  clean  up." 

"Yes,  dear,"  she  said  approvingly,  squeez- 
ing his  hand.  "Now  explain  something,  for 
I'm  as  curious  as  a  cat.  What  did  you 
mean  by  'honeymoon  old  Cambodia?'  I 
didn't  know  you  were  going  to  Indo- 
China," 


Benny  enlightened  her.   "I  got  a  cable 

from  Jimmy  Dillon,  the  sales  manj^er,  the 
morning  I  cabled  you.  The  king  of  a  small 
state  in  Cambodia,  about  five  hundred 
miles  or  so  up-country  from  Saigon,  wants 
me  to  look  in  on  him  and  advise  him  about 
pumps  for  draining  his  swamps." 

"How  per-fectly  won-derful!"  Esther 
cried.  "Will  we  rough  it  through  the 
jungles  and — everything?" 

The  conversation  was  suspended  while 
they  exchanged  another  long,  vibrant  look. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  he  resumed. 
"Certainly  I'm  not  going  to  have  you  sub- 
jected to  any  dangers  or  discomforts,  not  if 
I  know  about  it!" 

"You  old  darling,"  she  cooed;  "I  adore 
dangers  and  discomforts.  We'll  probably 
be  dreadfully  disappointed.  I  imagine  the 
king  will  receive  you  like  visiting  royalty. 
Then  it  will  take  weeks  of  formalities  and 
ceremonies  and  barbaric  banquets  and  weird 
celebrations — and  finally  he'U  say  in  an  un- 
guarded moment  that  he'll  take  a  dozen 
pumps  and  pay  you  in  gold  nuggets  on  the 
spwt!  Either  that,  or  we'll  take  a  Pullman 
from  Saigon  and  a  taxi  from  the  station  to 
the  king's  anteroom." 

But  Benny  shook  his  head.  "No  one 
around  Hongkong  seems  to  know  much 
about  it.  The  French  have  made  loads  of 
improvements  there  of  course.  But  if  the 
trip  is  a  risky  one  111  give  it  up  rather  than 
take  you  where  you  won't  be  comfortable 
and  happy." 

"You're  a  dear  boy,'*  Esther  informed 
him.  "But  you  mustn't  forget  that  the 
rougher  it  is  the  better  I  like  it.  I've 
camped  out  in  Maine  and  Canada  and  on 
motoring-tours.  You  might  as  well  get  the 
idea  out  of  your  stubborn  old  head  that  I 
am  going  to  let  mysdf  interfere  with  the 
success  of  your  trip." 

"But,  sweetheart,  you  aren't,"  he  pro- 
tested. 

"Or,"  she  proceeded  firmly  and  sweetly, 
"that  I  intend  allowing  you  to  go  to  places 
where  it  is  too  risky  for  me  to  go.  You  told 
me  once,  you  wanted  your  wife  to  be  your 
best  pal;  that's  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
liked  you  so.  And  pals  always  share  every- 
thing, pleasures  and  dangers,  on  a  fifty- 
fifty  ba^.  Now  that  that's  settled  we 
won't  wrangle  any  more — not  on  my  wed- 
ding-morn. It's  unlucky,  and  you  know 
what  a  superstitious  little  devil  I  am. 
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Urn's  no  oat  lookup,  Beimy,  and  if  you 
mold  really  care  to,  you  have  a  dian(»  to 
show  me  how  much  you  love  me." 

Even  while  he  discharged  this  perfectly 
agreeable  obligatjon  Benny  was  visited  by 
the  ^ostly  suspicion  that  the  girl  he  was 
about  to  oidow  with  his  name  and  fortimes 
could  not  with  any  d^ee  of  accuraty  be 
described  as  a  dinging  vine. 

That  afternoon  they  were  married  in  a 
little  stone  diurch  on  Kennedy  Road.  The 
tai-pan,  or  "number-one  num.,"  as  the 
Chinese  call  the  heads  of  business  concerns, 
of  the  establishment,  with  which  Benjamin 
had  opened  his  steam-pump  agency,  gave  a 
dinna.dajice  in  the  bride's  honor  at  Repulse 
Bay.  And  two  momii^  aftmvard  the 
hsppy  couple  sailed  out  of  the  hsu-bor  of 
Htmgkong  on  a  steamer  bound  for  Saigon, 
the  capital  of  Frmdi  Indo-China,  and  the 
starting-phux  (rf  their  married  adventures. 

THE  days  grew  warmer;  the  nights  be- 
came briUiant  with  a  mellow  moon, 
Ixllitms  oi  throbbing  white  and  green  stars, 
with  the  Southern  Cross  hauling  itself  higher 
and  hig^bor  above  the  horizon.  Furry  green 
and  purple  valleys  and  twisted  mountain 
chains  running  backward  from  yellow 
beaches  [nresenuy  appeared  above  a  watery 
idain  of  emerald  and  amethyst — ^the  OHLSt  of 
the  Cambodian  peninsula. 

Their  steamer  crept  past  the  many 
mouths  of  the  Mekong  one  morning  at 
dawn,  picked  up  the  pUot  at  the  bar,  and 
barely  crawled  with  engines  churning  at 
full  speed  up  an  estuary  boiling  with  muddy 
tide-wata  rushing  back  to  the  China  Sea. 

Esther  ^ras  outspoken  in  her  disappoint- 
ment in  Saigon.  It  had  always  been 
vaguely  associated  in  her  mind  with  palm- 
thatch  huts  on  bamboo  stilts,  with  charming 
reminders  on  every  hand  of  the  tea,  opium, 
and  ^Mce  trades,  with  incense  fumes  and 
camd  caravans — ^in  a  word,  a  jungle  river 
port  haily  breathing  the  bre  of  the  Orient 
irf  saiUi^-ship  days. 

Aiul  instead  she  discovered  a  vest-pocket 
edition  of  EUiy  tjrpical  flourishing  French 
se^tort  town,  with  galvanized-iron  ware- 
houses along  the  aichjng  waterfront,  a  mile 
of  rugged  wharves,  green  lawns,  broad 
paved  streets  and  boulevards  dominated  by 
new  American  automobiles,  large  hoteU 
with  full  orchestras,  running  water  and 
dectric  lights,  banks,  drug-stores,  drinking 
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fountains.  There  was  left  scarcely  a  trace 
of  the  jungle  from  which  the  site  modem 
Saigon  had  been  hewn  by  the  French  in- 
vaders some  seventy  odd  years  before.  Its 
air  was  that  of  Marseilles  on  a  busy  July 
Monday  morning.  Only  the  presence  of 
tamarind  and  sao  trees  and  here  and  there 
a  red-trunked  mah<^ny-tree  along  the 
sidewalks  and  the  blazing  white  sun  well 
overhead  gave  her  any  ri^t  to  beUeve  that 
she  was  not  in  France. 

The  American  consul,  to  whom  they  pre- 
sented themselves  after  obtaining  accom- 
moc^tions  at  the  strictly  French  Con- 
tinental Palace  Hotel,  explained  to  Esther 
that  the  French  colonizers  both  here  and  at 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  further  up  the  coast, 
were  doing  their  utmost  to  make  their 
settlements  as  homelike  as  possible  by 
casting  out  reminders  of  the  sinister  jungle. 
To  support  this  pitiful  illusion  the  most  re- 
nowned of  Frendi  opera  singers  tind  theat- 
rical troupes  were  imported  thousands  of 
miles  every  year. 

He  was  a  pleasant,  easy-talking  young 
man  with  a  weary,  homesick  look  in  his  nice 
blue  eyes,  so  Esther  thought;  and  he  took 
pains  to  assure  her  that  she  and  her  husband 
would  encounter  all  the  excitement  they 
craved,  and  glimpse  enough  of  darkest 
jungle  to  last  them  a  lifetime,  if  they  made 
the  trip  to  Tunglat. 

"They  say  it's  all  very  pukka  up  in 
Kui^tala  now,  since  King  Chaddore  re- 
turned from  New  York  with  a  headful  of 
up-to-date  ideas,"  the  consul  told  Esther 
without  even  glancing  at  Benjamin.  In- 
deed, the  husband  of  Mrs.  Boldger  was  fast 
makhig  the  discovery  that  men  were  far 
more  anxious  to  discuss  his  business  plans 
with  her  than  with  him.  He  generously 
went  so  far  as  to  approve  of  these  atten- 
tions, for  Benjamin  was  more  than  proud  of 
this  new  addition  to  the  ancioit  and  hon- 
orable Boldger  family. 

"Is  the  king  hospitable?"  Esther  inquued 
pointedly. 

"Well,  he  is  and  he  isn't,"  the  consul  re- 
plied. "It  all  depends  on  what  you  mean 
by  'hospitable.'  If  you  mean,  will  you  be 
made  comfortable  during  your  stay  in 
Kungtala — yes." 

"I  had  an  idea,"  the  girl  said  with  a 
twinkle,  "that  he  might  take  us  right  into 
his  palace,  considering  his  admiration  Ua- 
New  Yorkers." 
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A  ftt  golden  apire  r<we  atiove  the  tree  tops  ftbead,  tbe  apire  of  the  richest  oi  jungle  temples,  the 
■kiniwd  hoya  and  girls  and  clden  followed  the  clephantR  «nd  in  the  Tciy  vhrndow  oi  the  temple  to  tk* 


"TTie  people  of  Cambodia,"  the  nice-look- 
ing young  consul  went  on  with  a  f£unt  grin, 
"are  not«l  all  over  the  east  for  their  hospi- 
tality. In  every  city  and' village  you  will 
find  sleeping  houses,  very  clean  and  com- 
fortable; in  Kungtala  you'll  find  them  not 
far  from  the  famous  temple  to  the  eleven 
silver  Buddhas.  You're  welcome  as  long 
as  you  care  to  linger." 

"But  King  Chaddore — he  wired  personally 
for  Mr.  Boldger  to  come  and  inspect  his — his 
swamps." 

"I  know  it,"  the  consul  agreed.   "It  was 


I  who  specified  the  Brooklyn  Automatic 
Steam-Pump  Company,  knowing  the  char- 
acter of  their  products  and  the  fact  that  the 
plant  has  been  enlarged  recently  to  handle 
the  new  business  they're  going  out  after. 
But  if  you  won't  think  I'm  taking  liberties 
I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  an  unpleasant 
situation  which  American  salesmen  have 
brought  about." 

"Shoot!  Go  the  limit,"  Benjamin  urged 
him  cordially. 

"It's  like  this,  Mr.  Boldger,"  the  consul 
explained,  turning  to  him;  "The  East  just 
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Wst  Pn  NifoB.  A  proccMion  of  naked  brown- 
dcra  aOrer  BodJlus  tlie  lonf  proceaaioa  halted. 


now  is  flooded  with  American  salesmen. 
You  know  yourself  that  the  herd  is  made  up 
of  goats  as  well  as  sheep.  Some  of  them  are 
out  here  representing  legitimate  American 
business  houses;  and  some  of  them  are  doing 
their— pardon  me,  Mrs.  Boldger — their 
damnedest  to  give  American  business  a 
Wack  eye. 

"You  probably  know  that  during  the  war 
and  for  a  long  time  afterward  we  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  all  over  the  East,  from  India 
lo  Japan,  getting  hold  of  manufactured 
goods  of  any  description,  owing  to  the 
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shortage  of  ships  and  the  demands  of  the 
home  markets,  labor  and  raw  material 
shortage.  Conditions  are  going  to  ease  up 
soon — we're  beginning  to  get  regular  ship- 
ments of  stuff  from  Europe  and  America, 
but  th?  demand  for  everything  under  the 
sun  is  still  so  great  that  the  buyer  can't  or 
won't  discriminate. 

"We  had  a  fellow  through  here  a  few 
months  ago  selling  condensed  milk  and  other 
canned  stuff.  He  didn't  take  the  bother  to 
look  me  up,  as  American  salesmen  usually 
do;  but  I  did  go  out  of  my  way  to  look  up 
his  firm.  They  weren't  in  Bradstreets  or 
Dun,  and  I  couldn't  find  a  reference  to 
them  in  any  of  the  trade  journals. 

"He  was  selling  this  stuff  at  the  prices 
asked  for  the  best-known  brands.  And 
after  it  had  been  delivered  and  paid  for,  the 
merchants  he'd  loaded  up  began  coming  to 
me  with  kicks.  The  milk  was  hardly  any- 
thing more  than  chalk  and  water—  a  really 
dangerous  article.  You  see,  milch  cows 
won't  stay  ahve  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Children  must  drink  the  canned  article;  and 
you  can  realize  how  dishonest  any  concern 
is  to  send  out  men  selling  inferior  milk." 

"It's  an  outrage!"  Esther  muttered  indig- 
nantly.   "Why  don't  you  put  a  stop  to  it? 

The  consul  smiled  faintly  and  shrugged. 
"The  British  have  boards  of  trade  to  take 
care  of  such  people.  Payment  for  a  ship- 
ment is  not  made  until  the  goods  have  been 
appraised  by  a  board  of  trade  expert.  If 
it  falls  below  the  specifications,  say,  twenty 
per  cent.,  just  that  percentage  is  deducted 
when  the  bill  is  paid. 

"And  the  reason  why  King  Chaddore  isn't 
receiving  American  salesmen  more  hos- 
pitably is  that  some  of  these  fly-by-nighters 
have  been  selling  him  inferior  stuff.  The 
representative  of  an  unknown  electric- 
lighting  apparatus  factory  went  up  there 
some  time  ago  and  unloaded  thousands  of 
piasters  worth  of  junk  on  him.  It  took 
fifty  elephants  more  than  two  weeks  to  cart 
the  dissembled  parts  from  Angkor  to  Kung- 
tala.  And  when  it  was  set  up  it  wouldn't 
work — and  it  never  will  work. 

"You'll  find  King  Chaddore  doing  busi- 
ness now  on  a  different  basis.  Not  F.  O.  B. 
Brooklyn,  but  C.  I.  F.  Cambodia.  Not  a 
cent  down.  Payment  as  soon  after  de- 
livery as  your  machinery  makes  good. 

"I'm  sorry  he  hasn't  notified  me  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  your  trip 
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through  Tunglat  to  Kungtala.  But  he 
hasn't.  Call  on  me  if  I  can  help,  but  the 
trip  is  really  not  difficult.  You  go  from 
here  to  Phnom-Penh  by  one  of  the  river- 
boats,  and  from  there  up  the  Tonle-sap  and 
across  the  Great  Lake  by  sampan." 

*'How  do  we  go  from  Angkor  to  Kung- 
tala?" Estlier  was  curious  to  know. 

The  American  consul  smiled  his  wistful 
smile  at  her.  "If  the  Kra-Huong  is  dry, 
I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  go  by  ele^^ant." 

"Isn't  the  dry  season  on?"  Benjamin  put 
in  anxiously. 

"The  dry  season  is  on,"  the  consul  ad- 
mitted darkly. 

"Hurray!  I  hope  it's  as  dry  as  a  New 
York  cabaret!"  cried  the  third  member  of 
the  group. 

SOME  people  are  like  some  stories;  you 
know  .exactly  how  they  are  going  to 
work  out  before  the  introduction  is  over. 
The  converse,  on  the  other  hand,  is  equally 
true.  It  had  not  taken  Benjamin  Boldger 
aJl  this  time  to  make  the  discovery  that  he 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  marry  the 
other  kind  of  person.  Yet  it  discouraged 
him  now  and  then  when  he  realized  that  he 
would  probably  never  really  know  the  girl 
he  had  married;  and  in  this  supposition 
Esther  upheld  him  at  every  fair  oi^xntunity. 

Benjamin  had  frequently  referred  before 
his  marriage  to  such-and-such  a  woman  as 
one  of  the  clinging-vine  type,  or  the  vampire 
type,  or  the  independent  type,  or  the  high- 
brow type;  be  had  not  believed  it  possible, 
before  his  marriage,  that  all  of  these  types 
and  many  others  in  addition  might  be  com- 
pressed into  one  compact  individual. 

He  had  vowed  in  lus  callower  days  when 
his  yearnings  toward  ^>ecific  qualities  were 
being  molded,  that  he  would  when  the 
time  came  steer  a  wide  course  to  avoid  the 
independent  type  of  woman.  As  far  back 
as  he  couid  remember  he  bad  desired  a  wife 
who  would  depend  largely  upon  his  mascu- 
linity. But  not  a  clinging  vine.  Heavens,  no! 

Esthn,  then,  to  con^der  her,  was  like  be- 
holding some  extrawdinary  rare  stone  which 
was  as  cruelly  bright  and  sojAisticated  as  a 
diamond  when  you  looked  at  it  from  <Hie 
side,  soft  and  velvety  and  warm  like  a  ruby 
when  you  happened  to  glimpse  it  at  another 
angle,  and  as  mysteriously  fascinating  as  the 
green  or  purple  depths  of  emerald  or 
amethyst  from  still  other  j>oints  of  view. 


At  all  times  her  physical  perfection  was 
delightful  to  Benjamin;*  her  skin  was  like 
peaches  or  rose  petals;  her  ^res,  while  merry 
and  sad,  snapping  aifd  shining  and  glowing, 
by  turns,  were  invariably  beautiful  and  clear 
and  brown;  her  lips  reminded  the  infatu- 
ated man  of  a  sweet  cherry  hangii^  pendu- 
lous from  the  twig.  And  the  erectness  of 
her  suberb  little  figure  would  have  brought 
envy  into  the  eyes  of  a  boy  scout,  if  a  boy  <rf 
boy-scout  age  could  envy  any  woman. 

Sometimes  she  would  take  him  into  her 
arms  with  a  wholesome  and  hungry  little 
laugh  and  kiss  him  as  aii  adoring  daughter 
might.  At  other  times  she  would  discuss 
his  business  plans  with  briskness  and  wis- 
dom. And  at  still  other  times  die  would 
issue  orders  to  stupid  or  disobedient  coolies, 
waiters  and  sampan  boys  with  a  sharpness 
and  curtness  that  positively  astonished 
him. 

He  had  not  dreamed  that  marriage  in- 
volved such  a  liberal  education,  but  it  vould 
be  libelous  to  the  truth  to  say  that  he  did  not 
enjoy  every  lesson  he  receive4- 

The  afternoon  of  their  arrival  in  Saigon 
he  was  shaving  in  their  bedroom  at  the 
Continental  Hotel  when  Esther,  flushed  of 
chedc  and  sparkling  of  eye,  bounded  in  with 
three  Annamite  awUes  at  her  heels  bur- 
dened \rith  parcels  smd  padutges  of  aH 
sizes  and  descriptions.  After  what  she  de- 
scribed as  her  loot  had  been  disposed  of  on 
the  bed  and  the  coolies  were  tipped  and  on 
their  way  rejoicing,  he  turned  a  lather- 
layered  countenance  to  her. 

"I  thought  you  were  going  shopping,"  he 
said  dryly.  "I  thought  women  never 
bought  anjrthing  when  they  shopped." 

"I  have  been  maJdng  purchases,"  Esther 
corrected  him,  sitting  on  the  bed  and  fan- 
ning herself  with  her  sun-helmet.  "Every- 
thing we  will  need  on  our  jimgle  junket, 
from  hip-boots  to  cigarets.  I  had  some  trou- 
ble finding  your  kind,  but  I  finally  got  'em. 

"Benny!  You  should  have  seen  me  lop- 
ing up  the  Rue  Catinat  in  my  rickshaw  with 
a  i>arade  of  runners  half  a  block  long  bring- 
ing up  the  rear  with  the  lootl  It  was  a 
scream,  Benny!  Now  I  want  to  show  you 
what  I'm  billed  to  appear  in  in  the  great 
elephant  act.  You'll  probably  curl  up 
your  toes  and  die.  Looky!" 

She  extricated  a  small  bundle  done  up  in 
straw  paper  from  the  confusion,  unwrapped 
it,  and  shook  out  for  Benjamin's  inspection 
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a  pur  of  dimmutive  omiuToy  riding- 
breeches.   "Aren't  they  heavenly?" 

"What  do  I  wear?"  her  husband  huskily 
refdied,  permitting  the  lather  to  dry  on  his 
sidn. 

"Men's  size,"  she  replied  demurely. 
"Bciiny,  I've  been  a  regular  Shylock,  and  I 
don't  believe  I've  forgotten  a  single  item. 
Most  (A  the  thii^  I  picked  up  in  a  shop  run 
by  a  marvelous  old  Chinese  fiam  the 
Provint^  of  Haata,  homelier  than  Confucius 
and  wiser  than  Solomon  in  all  his  glory. 
We've  been  wrangling  and  drinking  white 
jasmine  tea  all  afternoon." 

"What  are  the  hip-boots  for?" 

"The  leeches." 

"What  leeches?"  he  gasped. 

"Honey,  Foo  Tang  has  beon  through 
these  jui^tles  all  the  way  to  the  mines  at 
Chuntabun,  in  Slam;  and  he  knew  exactly 
what  we  would  need.  He  says  the  leeches 
drop  down  on  you  from  the  trees  without 
asking  your  p>ermission  or  saying  a  word, 
and  generally  attiich  themselves  to  your 
l^s.  And  they  suck  blood!"  She  grinned 
ddightedly.   "Isn't  it  horrible?" 

"I  wish  you'd  stay  here  and  let  me  make 
that  trip  alone,"  her  husband  muttered. 
"What's  that?"  He  indicated  a  narrow  roll 
of  soft  baby-blue  flannel. 

"Our  cholera  belts.  We  wrap  them 
around  us  at  night,  and  they  keep  our  turn- ' 
mies  from  catching  cold.  He  had  some 
br^ter  ones^  red  and  piuple,  but  I  think 
these  are  ad(»able,  don't  you?  Here  are 
the  sun  helmets,  big,  wide-brimmed  ones, 
'so  the  sunbeams  won't  touch  that  sensitive 
spot  between  our  shoulder-blades.  And 
here's  tinned  food,  mosquito-netting,  can- 
vas bed-rolls,  cooking  utensils,  and  a  water- 
filter.  Foo  Tang  says  we  must  boil  our 
water  at  least  one  hour  and  filter  it  four 
times.  ITie  jungle  is  very  septic — have 
a  [nnt  of  iodhi  for  that,  m  case  of  cuts  or 
bnikes.   Did  you  see  about  the  boat?" 

"Yes." 

"When  do  we  start?" 
"After  dinner." 
"To-night?" 

"Yes.  And  we're  due  in  Phnom-Penh  Sat- 
urday." 

"Gracious!"   Esther  unwrapped  another 
parcel  and  opened  a  small  blue  glass  bottle  ^ 
full  of  white  capsules.   She  dumped  four  of  * 
these  into  the  palm  of  one  hand,  swallowed 
two  of  them  and  extended  the  other  two 


gellatinous  cartridges  to  Benjamin.  "Take 
these  at  once,  Benny." 
"What  is  it?" 

"Quinin.  We  have  to  take  four  of  them 
apiece  every  day — to  fight  the  jungle  germs. 
Isn't  it  Ihrilfing,  Benny?" 

The  look  (rf  doubt  and  unwillingness  had 
not  yet  left  Benjamin's  eye;  and  Esther 
attended  him  with  uneasiness. 

"By  Ge(nrge!"  he  growled  with  detmnioap 
tion,   "I've  a  good  mind  " 

"Of  course  you  have,  Benny!"  she  stopped 
him  with  a  little  wail.  "Do  you  know  what 
it  is  about  our  marriage  I  like  so  much?" 

"What  is  it?"  her  husband  replied  sus- 
piciously. 

"We're  such  great  little  pals,"  she  in- 
f(»ined  him  enthtisiastically.  "Here  we 
are,  gettii^  ready  to  romp  through  the 
Cambodian  jungle  all  by  our  lonelies,  like  a 
couple  of  kids  at  a  picnic.  Isoi't  it 
great?" 

"Wonderful,"  her  husband  agreed  de- 
spondently. 

"Do  you  know  another  reason  why  I'm  so 
downright  thankful,  Beany?" 

"I'll  bite,"  said  Benny  from  under  the 
moving  edge  of  the  razor. 

Her  reply  was  delivered  in  a  deep  and 
vigorous  voice. 

"Because  you're  representing  a  sound, 
solid,  old,  established  pump  factory  and  not 
sellir^  tinned  chalk  water  to  helpless 
AnnamitesI" 

A LARK,  into  unknown  and  perilous  fields 
generally  inspires  in  the  young  an 
ecstasy  of  adventurous  enthusiasm.  The 
joint  belief  of  the  Boldgers  that  romance 
went  hand  in  glove  with  discomfort  was 
their  joint  good  fortune.  The  river-steam- 
er, a  craft  of  about  eight  hundred  tons,  on 
which  they  made  the  two-day  trip  down  the 
Saigon  River  to  the  Mekong,  and  up  the 
Mekoi^  to  the  Tonl€-sap  where  Plmom- 
Penh  is  situated,  provided  them  with  dis- 
comfort in  a  charming  variety  of  guises. 

Their  stateroom  was  small  and  stuffy; 
the  two  meals  per  day  prepared  after  the 
French  custom  were  inferior  and  unsatis- 
fying; and  all  night  long  on  the  deck  out- 
side their  cabin  deck  passengers,  natives, 
gambled,  fought,  made  love,  and  discussed 
controversial  topics  in  shrill,  jabbering 
voices.  The  Boldgers  in  their  cramped 
little  stateroom  were  unable  to  sleep,  but 
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they  did  not  mind,  for  here  was  adventure 
in  the  raw.  One  Annamite  was  cut  up 
dreadfully  by  fuiother  Annamite's  knife. 
The  cause  of  it  was  a  woman  with  golden 
skin.  And  a  golden  tn^ical  tnoon  made  a 
fairyland  of  the  hissing  water  o£  the  river 
and  the  mangrove-hidden  banks  gliding 
past. 

The  only  other  cabin  passengers  were 
French  tourists,  gay  with  the  latest  chatter 
of  the  Parisian  boulevards,  who  were  bound 
for  the  ruins  of  the  Cambodian  temple  at 
Ai^kor,  a  building  of  rotting  stone  whose 
construction  is  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  a 
forgotten  century — the  chosen  abode  for 
vahipire  bats,  tarantulas,  scorpions  and 
poisonous  snakes,  despite  the  heroic  efforts 
of  the  Colonial  Government. 

The  Mekong  wound  through  mile  after 
mile  of  fruitful  plains  overgrown  with  coco- 
nut-palms, cotton-trees,  betel-palms,  and 
tamarind-trees.  At  noon  of  the  second  day 
they  reached  Phnom-Penh,  the  capttd  of 
Cambodia,  where  they  embarked  for  AngkOT 
by  sampan. 

A  young  and  flirtatious  French  officer, 
wearing  upon  the  left  breast  of  his  white 
tunic  the  Military  Medal  and  several  bright 
divisional  citations  of  the  recent  war,  veri- 
hed  the  American  consul's  guess  that  the 
Kra-Huong  from  the  Great  Lake  to  Kung- 
tala  was  uhnavigable  at  this  period  of  the 
year.  Later,  when  they  were  jolting  along 
a  trail  in  an  ox-cart  with  their  paraphernalia, 
the  Boidgers  understood  why. 

The  widest  bends  of  the  Kra-Huong  were 
no  more  than  forty  feet  across.  Its  bed 
was  yellow  clay,  steaming  and  sizzling  in 
the  intense  sunlight,  moistened  only  by  the 
squirmings  of  sleeping  crocodiles  and  snakes 
imbedded  until  the  melting  snows  on  the 
Himalayas  a  few  thousands  of  miles  away 
and  the  rains  of  the  Cambodian  wet  season 
should  again  send  the  churning  brown  flood 
between  its  banks. 

At  Moukchen,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
young  French  officer  who  obligingly  ac- 
companied them  that  far,  they  obtained  ele- 
phants and  guides-^^four  rolling  mountains 
of  gray  flesh  surmounted  by  as  many  bright- 
eyed,  golden-skinned  Karen  boys,  Cambo- 
dian aborigines  who  inherited  their  skill  in 
handling  elephants  from  a  thousand  genera- 
tions of  elephant  tamers.  The  Karens 
build  their  villages  on  the  ridges  of  the  high- 
est hills;  and  their  barbaric  instincts  and 


phenomenal  understandii^  of  the  mightiest 
and  wisest  (A  land  beasts  is  a  byword 
throughout  the  whole  of  Asia. 

The  Boidgers  were  fortunately  seasoned 
travelers.  The  rolling  gUde  of  the  elephants 
did  not  make  them  seasick  as  it  does  so 
many  novices;  only  the  swishing  of  low 
branches  in  their  faces  was  trying.  That 
day  they  saw  no  wild  things  in  the  forest 
with  the  exception  of  a  naked  brown  dwarf 
and  his  equally  naked  brown  mate,  who 
scampered  off  in  tandem  formation  through 
the  underbrush  as  they  approached  and 
climbed  with  the  agility  of  orang-utans  into 
a  web  of  swinging  giant  creepers  as  the  car- 
avan went  by. 

They  stopped  at  noon  for  lunch  of  tinned 
biscuits,  tinned  salmon,  boiled  rice  and  Foo- 
chow  tea,  the  preparation  of  which  Esther 
supervised,  according  to  the  instructions  of 
the  wise  Foo  Tang.  Early  in  the  evening 
they  pitched  their  tent  in  a  clearing;  and 
presently  the  odors  of  the  jungle,  withhdd 
during  the  long  stifling  day,  were  released  as 
if  a  million  unseen  buds  and  blosscms  were 
unfolding. 

A  lacy  mist  steamed  up  from  the  earth 
and  made  of  the  jungle  lanes  vague  and 
alluring  tunnels  to  delightfully  mysterious 
possibilities.  Esther  understood  why  folks 
whose  lives  were  simple  and  natural  could 
people  such  silvery  glens  with  elves  and 
goblins.  The  sweetness  of  flowery  odors 
creeping  into  the  darkened  tent  and  under 
her  mosquito-bar  had  the  ripe  palpable 
fragrance  characteristic  of  hothouse-plants 
and  filled  her  with  longings  and  fancies  too 
delicate  and  exotic  to  be  defined, 

THE  foUowii^  days,  while  stifling  hot  and 
tormenting  with  dust,  were  fiUed  with 

entertaining  happenings ;  and  the  novelty  and 
beauty  of  the  thfngs  she  saw  and  the  thrill  of 
the  very  undert^dring  made  the  time  pass 
swiftly  enough.  The  nights  were  cool  and 
sweet  with  the  perfume  of  the  red  jasmine, 
the  frangipanni,  the  maid  o'  the  night,  the 
tuberose,  and  the  narcissus. 

Once  they  saw  a  black  panther,  lying 
motionless  along  the  limb  of  a  breadfniit- 
tree,  at  least  fifty  feet  above  their  heads; 
but  the  animal  remained  inactive,  following 
their  progress  with  evil  slanting  green  eyes. 
Again,  they  came  upon  the  fresh  tracks  of  a 
wild  elephant  herd,  and  the  Karen  boys  had 
thek  hands  full,  for  it  is  a  trait  of  every 
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civilized  elephant,  as  of  many  men  who  re- 
form from  some  dissipating  habit,  to  carry 
the  light  to  their  wild,  unenlightened  fel- 
lows. And  one  nuuming  Esther  discovered 
a  kidt  adder,  a  deadly  serpent  indeed, 
sunning  itself  in  the  sand  before  their  tent. 
Before  she  could  open  her  mouth  to  shriek 
for  Benjamin,  the  adder  flicked  through  the 
brush,  leaving  a  stream  of  sparkling  gold 
dancing  upon  her  optic  nerve. 

"There  is  one  sure  way  to  tell  if  a  snake- 
bite is  poisonous,"  she  informed  her  hus- 
band over  their  breakfast  of  coffee,  toast 
and  marmalade.  "Bite  a  chili  leaf.  If  it 
has  the  natural  chili  taste  the  snake  that 
bit  you  was  non-poisonous.  If  it  has  a 
strange,  tmnatural  taste — you're  a  gone 
goose.  If  a  snake  bites  you  on  the  pulse  of 
your  heel  youll  likewise  go  home  in  a 
vooden  kimono.'^ 

"Who  told  you  that?"  B«my  demanded 
admiringly. 

"Foo  Tang,"  she  enlightened  him. 

"But  I  don't  know  what  chili  tastes  like," 
be  reasoned. 

"Then  you'll  never  know  what  bit  you, 
dear,"  his  wife  replied. 

Th»r  camp  was  pitched  in  a  grove  of 
marvelous  flame-palms  which  took  their 
name  from  the  graceful  scarlet  trunk.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  trickling  Kru-Huong 
was  a  tai^le  of  trees  and  vines  with  here  and 
there  an  orchid  of  preposterous  coloring 
and  monstrous  formation  peeping  out  from 
the  green.  Many  of  these  with  their 
orange  and  scarlet  and  flesh  colored  petals 
reminded  Esther  of  the  horrible  but  fasci- 
nating sea  creatures  dragged  up  by  the 
fishermen  from  great  depths  and-  exhibited 
ra  glass  tanks  under  high  air-pressure  in  the 
Honolulu  aquariimi. 

There  were  vicious  attacks  by  swarms  of 
green  flies  which  endeavored  to  nest  in  their 
hair  and  systematically  devour  their  scalps, 
by  clouds  of  mosquitoes  which  were  no 
larger  than  gnats  but  endowed  with  as- 
tonishing power  to  inflict  pain. 

As  for  the  leeches,  which  dropped  from 
the  swishing  branches  uninvited  and  unan- 
nounced and  attached  themselv^  to  then: 
persons  despite  precautionary  measures, 
Esther  would  never,  she  knew,  outgrow  her 
horror  at  the  very  thought  of  them.  She 
wore  her  hip-boots  strapped  lightly  and 
heavy  stockings  under  them,  and  she  con- 
duded  finally  that  a  leech  could  find  its  way 


through  a  solid  wall  of  steel.  No  night 
passed  without  her  dreamii^  of  them,  or  of 
the  mammoth  elephant  leeches  which  bored 
through  the  inch-thick  hide  of  an  elephant 
and,  unless  killed,  swelled  to  the  proportions 
of  bologna  sausages.  One  of  the  Karen 
boys,  who  sptAe  understandable  French, 
told  her  of  horses  found  in  the  morning 
under  trees  where  they  had  been  tethered 
the  night  before — mere  skin  bags  of  bones 
with  elephant  leeches  lying  about  them  like 
so  many  rum  bottles. 

But  these  shocking  reminders  of  the 
death  that  was  a)ncealed  on  every  hand  by 
the  suave  and  brilliant  beauty  of  the  trop- 
ical forest  only  gave  spice  to  the  journey. 
Indeed,  Esther  considered  herself  an  excep- 
tionally fortunate  bride  to  have  been  in- 
dulged with  a  honeymoon  so  uniquely 
romantic 

Came  the  day  when  the  Karen  boy  on  the 
foremost  elephant  waved  his  bare  arms  and 
shouted;  and  Esther  turned  to  look  behind 
her  at  Benjamin,  and  they  laughed  at  each 

other. 

A  fat  golden  spire  rose  above  the  tree- 
tops  ahead,  which  was  the  spire  of  the  rich- 
est of  jungle  temples,  the  Wat  Pra  Ngon. 
They  came  to  a  scattered  settlement  of 
huts  on  bamboo  props  built  on  canals,  slimy 
with  brown  mud  and  green  water,  which 
wandered  through  groves  of  palms  and 
orange-trees.  Their  way  led  through  this 
"mar^y  settlement  to  a  denser  one,  while  the 
capital  city  of  Kungtala,  a  city  of  shacks 
arid  more  pretentious  cane  structures,  rose 
up  around  them. 

A  procession  of  naked  brown-skinned 
boys  and  girls  and  elders,  sometimes  clothed 
in  sarongs  and  sometimes  not,  followed  the 
elephants;  and  in  the  very  shadow  of  the 
temple  to  the  eleven  silver  Buddhas  the  long 
procession  halted. 

Small  houses  of  bamboo  and  rattan  lined 
both  sides  of  a  short  lane.  Each  of  the 
dozen  or  more  jrards  was  shaded  by  spiny 
pahnetttK  and  banana-plants.  And  any  of 
these  little  houses  they  cared  to  select,  so 
their  French-speaking  guide  informed 
Esther,  they  were  at  liberty  to  occupy. 
They  were  guest  houses. 

She  chose  an  airy  building  of  intricately 
woven  brown  rattan  with  a  floor  of  oiled 
teakwood.  The  single  room  was  furnished 
with  but  two  piles  of  woven  fiber  mats,  for 
which  Esther  at  once  substituted  their 
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folding  cots.  She  and  Benjamin  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  morning  chasing  spiders — 
fat,  hairy  fellows — and  it  was  Benjamin  who 
spoke  aloud  the  belief  in  both  their  minds 
that  their  stay  in  the  capital  of  Tui^t 
would  not  be  longer  than  necessary. 

AFTER  lunch  he  set  out  afoot  with  catalogs 
.  and  price-lists  toward  the  center  of  the 
city,  accompanied  by  the  Karen  head-boy 
and  several  score  of  curious  and  friendly 
Cambodians.  Esther  preferred  to  explore 
the  vicinity  while  he  sold  the  kii^  his 
pumps. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  American  consul 
had  prepared  Benjamin  for  the  reception  he 
would  no  doubt  receive,  thanks  to  those 
American  salesmen  who  had  preceded  him. 
The  Karen  led  Mm  toward  a  group  of  un- 
painted  wood  buildings  surrounded  by  a 
moat  and  a  fence  of  bamboo  palings.  As  he 
drew  nearer  he  heard  the  strai^  but 
familiar  sound  of  clicking  typewriters.  A 
native  guard,  wearing  a  red  sarong  and  bear- 
ing in  his  arms  a  hard-hitting  Swiss  army 
rifle,  admitted  him  across  a  brieve  and 
through  a  narrow  gate. 

Benjamin  had  fortunately  come  to  the 
right  place.  The  first  buildii^  he  entered, 
a  low,  gloomy  structure  of  some  hard  wood, 
housed  the  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  and  Benjamin  was  presently 
having  his  hand  shaken  briskly  by  an  intelli- 
gent-looking, keen-eyed  young  man  of  busi- 
ness-like comportment,  who  informed  him 
in  good  English  with  a  slight  French  accent, 
that  he  was  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of 
Tunglat  and  a  graduate  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Agricultural  College. 

"His  Majesty  has  instructed  me  to  ex- 
plain the  situation  to  you,"  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  said,  with  the  vigor  and  brusque- 
ness  which  seemed  to  characterize  him.  "I 
have  <;one  over  the  ground  quite  thoroughly, 
Mr.  Boldger.  It  should  take  us  no  more 
than  an  hour  or  two  to  settle  upon  the 
number  of  pumps  and  the  tj-pe  necessary 
for  our  undertaking." 

The  business-like  young  Camljodian  con- 
ducted the  somewhat  flustered  pump  sales- 
man into  a  small  room  which  might  have 
been  an  otfice  in  any  up-to-date  American 
business  establishment.  Filing  cabinets 
lined  the  varnished  walls.  Overhead  a  two- 
bladeti  electric  fan  stirred  the  sultry  air. 
In  the  corner  a  youth  with  a  tiny  mus- 


tache industriously  pecked  away  at  an 
American  typewriter. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  wasted  no 
time  upon  polite  preliirdiiaries.  He  snapped 
a  sharp  command  at  the  typewriting  youth. 
The  youth  leaped  to  his  feet,  opened  a  ma- 
hogany cabinet,  and  laid  a  roll  of  tough 
white  paper  on  the  desk. 

When  the  paper  was  unrolled  Benjamin 
found  himself  gazing  with  interest,  respect 
and  profound  admiration  at  a  contour  map 
of  Kungtala  and  the  region  surrounding  it. 

Benjamin  cast  an  expert  horn  one 
contour  to  another,  compared  the  blue- 
inked  elevation  figures  with  the  red-inked 
depression  marks,  and  drew  his  professional 
conclusions,  which  were  that  his  services 
were  required  only  in  a  decorative  capacity. 

"What  are  these  things?"  he  asked, 
pcnnting  out  several  brown  dots  on  the 
crescent  of  indicated  swamp  area. 

'They  are  foot-power  pumps,  similar  to 
those  employed  by  the  Chinese  In  their  rice- 
fields.  They  were  unsatisfactory.  The  water 
seeped  in  faster  than  we  could  pump  it  out." 

"Naturally,"  Benjamin  agreed  crisply, 
brightening  in  the  belief  that  he  had  at 
last  found  an  expression  for  his  usefulness. 
"You're  trying  to  drain  ten  thousand  square 
miles  of  swamp.  Youll  have  to  raise  a 
dam  all  aroimd  this  crescent,  and  shut  the 
other  low  area  completely  <rff." 

"Yes,"  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  ac- 
quiesced pleasantly.  "We  have  aheady 
anticipated  that.  We  have  five  dredges  on 
the  way  here  now  for  that  purpose.  We 
expect  to  have  the  dam  in  place  before  your 
company  makes  delivery  of  the  pumps." 

Benjamin  frowned.  "That  will  leave  how 
many  square  miles  of  swamp  to  be  drained 
and  pumped?"  he  asked. 

"Approximately  three  thousand,"  he  was 
informed.  "About  two  thousand  of  that  is 
considerably  below  the  level  of  the  river, 
even  in  the  dry  season.  Can  you  estimate 
from  my  map  how  many  of  your  pumps  will 
be  required,  or  will  it  be  necessary  for  you  to 
inspect  the  swamp?" 

"If  this  map  can  be  relied  upon — "  Bea- 
jamin  began. 

"It  can,"  the  other  headed  him  off  briefly. 
"The  survey  was  made  under  my  personal 
supervision." 

Benjamin  reached  for  a  pencil;  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  reached  for  a  gold- 
mounted  fountain  pen;  and  for  a  little  less 
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than  an  hour  the  two  of  them  carried  on  a 
discussion  in  the  mathematical  dialect  of 
pumping.  And  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
vith  the  number  of  pumps  and  their  speci- 
fications agreed  upon,  Benjamin  concluded 
that  his  trip  to  Kungtala  had  been  taken,  as 
far  as  his  technical  assistance  was  concerned, 
purely  for  pleasurable  piuposes. 

"We  will  buy  these  pumps,"  the  yoiing 
mm  told  him,  "at  C.  I.  F.  and  practical 
demonstration  here.  The  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  will  bear  interest 
at  wi  per  cent,  from  date  of  delivoy  at 
Sa^n.  The  insurance  and  frei^t  wUl  of 
course  bear  no  interest." 

"That's  fair  enough,"  Benjamin  decided 
promptly. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  rose  from  his 
swivel-chair  and  extended  a  brown  palm 
with  his  business-like,  impersonal  smUe. 
"When  will  you  start  for  the  coast?"  he  in- 
quiry poUtdy. 

"If  we  can  get' away  to-morrow  early," 
Benjamin  replied,  "we  will  catch  the  weekly 
boat  at  Phnom-Penh.  I  believe  we  will  start 
to-morrow." 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  courteously 
expressed  his  regrets  at  thk  abrupt  leave- 
taking.  "I'm  sure  his  Majesty  would  be 
delighted  to  see  you,  but  he  is  up  north  on 
an  elephant  hunt,  and  will  probably  not 
return  to  Kungtala  until  Sunday." 

'T'HE  pump  salesman  returned  to  the  sola 
with  the  feeling  that  the  Far  East,  no 
matter  what  writers  of  authoritative  vol- 
umes said  to  the  contrary,  was  waking  up 
r!q)idly  enough  to  give  the  rest  of  the  world 
something  to  lie  awake  nights  and  worry 
about  A  thirty-eight  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollar  deal  closed  in  less  than  two 
hours!  Benjamin  felt  sore  about  it,  too, 
as  any  good  salesman  feels  when  a  customer 
with  whom  he  eagerly  plans  to  wage  battle 
with  his  sharpest  weapons  proceeds  to  take 
the  matta  out  of  his,  hands  and  sell  him- 
self. 

Benjamin  found  his  bride  at  the  rest- 
house  entertaining  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  and  several  adjoining  neigh- 
borhoods with  the  contents  of  French  bon- 
bon tins. 

"Did  you  land  him,  honey?" 

"It's  aU  settled." 

"So  soon?" 

"Yep.   We  start  back  in  the  morning.'* 


"Well,"  Esther  proceeded  with  her  char- 
acteristic enthusiasm;  "I've  been  busy  too. 
This  kii^;  must  be  a  wonder,  Benny.  He 
has  twenty-nine  automobiles  in  one  garage. 
I  counted  'em.'* 

"Where  does  he  drive  them  all?"  Benja- 
min was  curious  to  know. 

"That  bothered  me  too.  So  I  investi- 
gated. There's  a  road  leading  from  the 
palace  out  on  a  little  peninsula  into  the 
swamp.  It's  not  two  miles  long;  and  it's 
the  only  road  in  his  whole  kingdom!  Every 
day  he  takes  out  one  of  his  cars  and  exer- 
cises it  on  that  boulevard.  You'd  never 
guess  what  he  named  that  street." 

"I  give  up." 

"Riverside  Drive!  Isn't  that  a  scream, 
Benny?  I  tried  to  get  into  the  palace,  but  a 
big  dark  Cambodian  only  let  me  peek  in." 

"His  Majesty  is  out  elephant  hunting/' 
Benny  explained. 

"Is  he?  Well,  his  Majesty  certainly 
loves  his  New  York.  That  entrance  hall 
looks  like  a  New  York  hotel  lobby!  Honest! 
There's  an  electric  elevator  running  up- 
stairs, and  a  boy  in  a  red  uniform  with  brass 
buttons  operating  it!    Can  you  beat  it?" 

"You've  been  pretty  "busy,"  Benny 
guessed. 

Esther  gave  a  weary  sigh  in  confirmation. 
"I've  seen  all  the  sights.  After  dinner  I 
want  to  t^e  you  into  the  silver  temple.  It 
fairly  gives  you  the  creeps  in  the  daytime, 
and  at  night  it  must  be  perfectly  dreadful! 
There  are  eleven  squatting  Buddhas  lined 
up  against  the  back  wall  and  every  one  of 
them  has  a  diamond  this  big  in  the  center 
of  its  forehead!  I  suppose  they  aren't 
really  valuable  or  they  wouldn't  be  left 
there  like  that." 

And  so,  when  dinner  ^ras  over,  they  went 
through  the  dusk  to  the  Wat  Pra  Ngon. 
The  compound  was  filled  with  black  and 
jumpy  shadows.  The  temple  doorway  was 
an  oblong  of  blackness  from  which  the  very 
vapors  of  blackness  seemed  to  be  exhaled. 

Inside  the  high  arching  space  the  black- 
ness was  pinked  here  and  there  by  yellow 
spots  of  l^ht  where  candles  on  long  silver 
stems  were  burning.  The  fumes  of  sandal- 
wood incense  from  invisible  pots  stole 
through  the  heavy  air.  And  ghostly  figures 
with  shining  dusky  skins  moved  through 
the  velvety  haif-daikness.  From  high  aloft 
there  b^an  to  fall  the  silvery  petals  of  sound 
released  by  the  tmkling  eaves  bells. 
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Esther  clutched  her  husband's  arm, 
^ivering. 

"Isn't  it  gorgeous?  Doesn't  it  remind 
you  of  a  Willkie  Collins'  storj' — or  Kip- 
ling?" she  demanded  in  an  awed  whisper. 

Benjamin  boldly  proceeded  to  the  Hne  of 
silver  Buddhas,  and  a  priest  in  yellow  robes 
glided  away  from  him.  He  stood  at  the 
base  of  the  central  idol  with  his  hands  on  his 
hips,  his  head  a  foot  lower  than  the  jewd 
glowing  like  a  lialeful  eye. 

A  wave  of  sentimental  feeling  flowed  over 
Esther.  How  romantic  he  looked!  So 
tall,  confident,  splendid — with  his  jaunty 
helmet  and  white  drill  against  the  dim  and 
lustrous  background!  She  crept  beside 
him  and  snuggled  her  arm  through  his. 
"Benny,  are  great  minds  running  in  the 
same  channel?" 

He  nodded  seriously.  "Yes — that  one. 
What  wicked  fire!   It  looks  almost  alivel" 

"How  I'd  love  to  have  it!"  Esther  sighed, 
and  she  believed  she  detected  a  tremor 
along  his  arm. 

"You— you  would?" 

"Benny,  we  haven't  a  single  souvenir — 
not  a  thing  to  show  people  we  really've  been 
here,"  she  whispered,  as  Eve  no  doubt 
whispered  on  a  similar  occasion. 

Benjamin  shook  himself.  He  glanced 
down  at  her,  and  his  eyes  seen}ed  to  glint 
and  glow  in  the  candlelight. 

Tall  shadows  were  gliding  into  the  temple. 
He  saw  one  in  a  dark  corner  lift  an  obscure 
object  above  his  head,  and  bring  it 
down. 

A  harsh  bellow,  like  the  fog  siren  aS  an 
ocean  liner,  burst  upon  their  ears  in  tiie 
frightful  vibrations  of  their  first  and  last 
impression  of  the  savage  temple  drum  of 
the  Kamooks.  The  hideous  reverberations 
dimmed  and  died  away  to  ominous  rum- 
blings. 

Other  ghosts  flitted  into  the  temple, 
treading  silently  on  the  blackened  silver 
floor ;  the  temple  was  filling.  And  the 
lovers,  flitting  through  the  night  to  their 
sala,  were  like  two  ghosts  themselves. 

ESTHER  awoke  with  a  rough  hand 
upon  her  bare  arm,  a  harsh  whisper 
crowding  into  her  uppermost  ear.  "Get 
dressed!    Hustle!"  Benjamin  hissed. 

"What's  up?    How  long  have  you  been — 
Gracious!    You're  dressed!" 
"We're  starting  now,"  he  told  her  with 


an  attempt  to  suppress  his  nervousness  that 
only  emi^asized  it. 

"What  time  is  it?" 

"AWtfour." 

Esther  crawled  out  from  her  shroud  of 

mosquito-netting  and  proceeded  to  dress. 
She  heard  in  the  lane  the  heavy,  almost 
soundless,  trampling  of  the  elephants. 

"No  breakfast?" 

"No  breakfast." 

"Has  anything  happened,  Benny?" 
He  seemed  to  hesitate.  "N-no." 
"You  look  as  white  as  a  sheet!  Wh)r! 
You  can  hardly  hold  your  cigaret!  What 

is  it,  Bennv?" 
"Hurry,"  he  said. 

Into  the  dissolving  darkness  of  the  be- 
fore-dawn  they  slipped.  The  elephants,  as 
though  they  too  were  aware  of  a  dark  and 
mystifying  undercurrent,  n^lected  th^ 
usval  morning  salaaming  and  trumpetiog. 
The  boy^  atting  upon  thtAr  necks  with 
crossed  legs  were  like  livix^  Buddhas  in  an 
Oriental  dream. 

And  not  until  lunch  time  was  it  given  to 
Esther  to  learn  the  reason  for  this  stealthy 
flight. 

The  Karens  were  watering  the  elephants 
at  a  pool  some  distance  away  when  Benja- 
min, with  a  furtive  glance  behind  him, 
reached  into  the  breast  pocket  oi  his  white 
tunic. 

"Heavens!"  cried  Esther,  staring  with 
wild  brown  eyes  at  the  little  ball  of  dancing 
white  fire  rolling  upon  her  husband's  ex- 
tended palm.  "You  took  it  from  that 
Buddha  " 

"You  wanted  it,'*  he  whispered  hoarsdy. 
"You  wanted  a  souvenir,  didn't  you?  Wdl, 
hCTe  it  is.   It's  yours." 

"Oh,  Benny,  you  shouldn't!"  But  she 
lifted  the  little  ball  of  white  fire  in  hec 
fingers,  and  delight  came  and  displaced  her 
expression  of  fright. 

"What  a  beauty!   How  glorious!" 

"That,"  Benjamin  proceeded  steadily, 
"Is  my  wedding-present  to  the  most  won- 
derful " 

"I  know,  dearest,"  she  hushed  him  in  a 
tender  little  voice.  "But  don't — don't  ter- 
rible things  happen  to  people  who  do  such 
things?  Aren't  they  followed  often  all  the 
way  to  London ,  or  New  York — or  anywhere?" 

"We  are  living  in  the  twentieth  century," 
he  said  reasonably. 

"Yes,  of  course  we  are,  dear,  but  these 
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people,  these  Oriental  savages,  they're 
fiving  in  the  tenth.  You  know  what  fa- 
natics— "  She  paused  as  she  saw  the  un- 
happiness  in  his  eyes.  Of  course  we'll  keep 
it— and  hurry!   We'll  travd  like  a  galel" 

Now  one  does  not,  strictly  speaking, 
travel  like  a  gale  on  any  tamed  elephant. 
Thdr  progress  in  fact  seemed  to  them  snail- 
like. It  told  on  Benjamin.  Esther  threw 
off  hCT  fears  with  her  usual  buoyancy. 
Esther  renewed  the  soothing  thought  that 
that  stone  wasn't  really  very  valuable — 
juBt  some  wonderful  sort  of  brilliant,  at 
most.  They  both  came  to  bdieve  this,  but 
of  course  no  such  a^uments  really  quieted 
their  consciences.  The  fact  was  tluit  Benny 
bad  yielded  to  an  impulse  to  please  Esther, 
and  Esther  had  not  been  brave  enough  to 
hurt  him  by  a  refusal;  and  neither  of  them 
had  quite  realized,  in  that  remote  and  un- 
real world,  what  they  were  doing.  AU  of 
which  doesn't,  of  coiurse,  in  the  least  excuse 
them.  Ndther  succeeded  in  castii^  out  the 
feeling  that  behind  them,  traveling  always  a 
little  behind  them,  vengeful  priests  of  the 
Wat  Pra  Ngon  were  creeping. 

Th^  fortunately  were  able  to  secure 
passage  from  Saigon  to  Calcutta  on  the 
CUusa,  an  American  ship;  and  for  a  time 
they  w^e  relieved.  Yet  the  stolen  diamond 
came  between  them,  tike  a  yawning  cavern 
of  uneasine^  when  they  were  alone. 

In  Singapore  they  were  trailed  one  eve- 
ning along  the  seawall  by  footpads;  they 
were  positive  that  the  cowardly  shadows 
were  emissaries  from  the  temple  in  Kung- 
tala.  And  Esther  wondered  what  fiendish 
scheme  King  Chaddore  was  fostering  to 
avenge  the  pilfering  of  the  holy  temple  of 
his  forefatheis.  Distance,  she  ^ew,  meant 
nothing,  vhea  the  mills  of  offended  Oriental 
gods  began  grinding. 

Brajamin  breathed  easier  when,  as  time 
went  by  and  he  took  up  his  new  labors  in 
the  New  York  office,  no  cancellation  came 
for  the  Timglat  pump  order.  His  expe- 
dition, in  the  eyes  of  his  supmors,  had  been 
fittle  less  than  a  triumph.   Even  with  the 


exorbitant  rentals  prevailing,  he  could  af- 
ford in  his  capacity  of  Oriental  Trade 
Manager  of  the  export  department,  to  es- 
tablish his  bride  in  cheerful  quarters  on 
Riverside  Drive.  The  stolen  diamond  was 
shown  boastfully  to  no  friends;  it  lay  in  a 
safe-deposit  box,  while  its  sinister  shadow 
lay  upon  Benjamin  and  his  wife.  That  his 
crime  should  be  overlooked  was  unbeliev- 
able. Months  passed.  No  dark-skinned 
fanatic  from  the  far-away  Cambodian 
jungles  appeared. 

And  one  day  there  came  to  Benjamin's 
desk  a  square  blue  envelope  marked  per- 
sonal, bearing  in  one  comer  a  canceled 
Saigon  postage  stamp,  and  in  another  the 
coat  of  arms  of  King  Chaddore. 

He  tore  it  open  nervously.  It  contained 
a  sUp  of  white  paper  folded  once.  When  he 
read  it,  Benjamin  turned  red,  then  white, 
and  all  but  fainted  away.  He  took  a  taxir 
cab  to  the  apartment. 

Esther  turned  pale  when  she  beheld  his 
expression. 

"Gracious,  honey;  what  on  earth  has 
happened?    Is  it — is  it  " 

Benjamin's  trembling  fingers  removed 
the  slip  of  paper  from  the  envelope  and  held 
it  for  her  to  read. 

She  grasped  one  comer.  Black  type 
across  the  top  signified  that  it  originated 
from  the  Department  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Kimgtala,  Kingdom  of  Tunglat,  Cambodia. 

In  neat,  crisp  typewriting  between  the 
faint  parallel  blue  lines  underneath  she 
read: 

"To  Benjamin  Boldger,  Brooldyn  Auto- 
tnatic  Steam-Pump  Co.,  Dr.  One  ycarat 
diamond  from  forehead  of  No.  6  Buddha, 
Wat  Pra  Ngon.  .  .  .  3P177S." 

And  in  the  firm,  square  handwriting  of 
the  most  up-to-date  of  jungle  monarchs  was 
written  across  one  comer  in  blue  ink: 

"Kindly  remit  promptly,  or  we  mil  be 
compiled  to  place  this  account  in  the  hands  of 
our  New  York  aitomeys." 


BtajMy's  Magnlne,  Ariy.  igai 
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WHEN  the  astute  gentry  who  con- 
trolled the  political  destinies  of 
Crocker  County  sensed  a  grow- 
ing distrust  among  the  voters, 
they  disarmed  criticism  by  nominating 
Billy  Wingo  for  sheriff.  The  popularity  of 
the  young  ranger  insured  carrying  the  next 
election,  and  the  party  wheel-horses  were 
confident  of  their  ability  to  control  him 
when  in  office. 

"Billy's  too  easy-going  and  good-natured 
to  do  anything  but  drink  when  he's  led 
to  water."  was  the  reassuring  comment  of 
Tip  O'Gorman,  the  county  boss,  to  the 
doubting  Thomases  among  his  henchmen. 

Jack  Murray,  who  sought  the  office  for 
himself,  protested  in  vain;  and  theTuckleton 
boys,  a  gang  of  notorious  cattlemen,  were 
openly  disgruntled  at  the  prospect  of  having 
a  sheriff  who  might  not  be  sufficiently 
tractable.  To  complicate  a  delicate  situ- 
ation, Murray,  after  seeking  consolation  in 
liquor,  shot  up  Riley  Tyler,  one  of  Wingo's 
friends,  entirely  without  provocation.  When 
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Billy  took  the  trail  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing 
coward,  Murray  prepared  to  shoot  him 
from  ambush,  a  plan  that  was  spoiled  by 
Hazel  Walton,  who  divined  his  purpose 
and  warned  Wingo  in  the  nick  of  time. 

O'Gorman  publicly  contributed  to  the 
reward  offered  for  Murray's  capture  and 
privately  warned  him  to  keep  out  of  the 
neighborhood  until  after  election,  when  the 
affair  could  be  patched  up. 

The  new  sheriff,  unaware  of  the  catspaw 
part  he  was  expected  to  play,  took  his 
honors  lightly;  he  was  much  more  concerned 
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By  William 
Patterson 
White 

Youth  is  cruelly  tried  when 
love  and  duty  point  in 
opposite  directions 


about  the  outcome  of  his  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful girl  whose  courage  had  saved  his  life. 
Hazel  reciprocated  his  afifection,  but  her 
love  was  a  torture  because  of  fear  for  his 
safety.  Realizing  the  unscrupulous  char- 
acter of  his  enemies  and  the  danger  of  his 
position,  she  implored  him  to  resign. 
Billy  was  adamant  against  her  pleas. 

"Listen,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  trembled 
as  he  repeated  the  only  solution  his  duty 
would  permit  him  to  entertain,  "marry  me 
now  and  we'll  see  it  through,  you  and  I, 
together." 

Eterybody's  Magazine,  July,  ig3i  83 


Two  ropcfl  sliot  out  umultaneoiuly.  Tbe 
pony  stopped  abruptly.    The  juige  flew 
backward  from  tbe  saddle  and  bit  tbe  snow 
on  tbe  back  of  hia  neck. 


Hazel  shook  her  head.  "I  can't — I 
can't,"  she  whispered,  and  added  with  most 
human  logic,  "I  don't  believe  you  love  me." 

At  which  he  was  moved  to  wrath. 
"I've  asked  you  for  the  last  time  to  marry 
me.  If  ever  you  change  your  mind,  you'll 
have  to  come  to  me  and  put  your  arms 
around  my  neck  and  tell  me  I  was  right 
and  you  were  wrong." 

With  that  he  swept  out  of  her  house, 
slamming  the  door  after  him,  and  Hazel, 
speechless,  watched  in  vain  for  him  to  look 
back  before  he  passed  out  of  sight  around 
the  bend.  Her  world  was  shattered  and  she 
left  disconsolate  among  the  fragments. 

TIP  O'GORMAN  sat  comfortably  near 
the  red-hot  stove.  The  wind  and  the 
snow  were  blustering  outdoors.  It  was 
what  the  people  you  yearn  to  kill  call  a 
bracing  day  in  January.  Actually  the 
weather  was  such  that  the  well-known  brass 
monkey  would  have  been  frost-bitten  in  at 
least  one  ear. 
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"It's  a  good  old  world."  Tip  sighed  lux- 
uriously and  wiggled  the  toes  of  his  roomy 
slippers. 

Entered  then  one  who  changed  the  pleas- 
ing aspect  of  the  good  old  world. 

Judge  DrivOT  slammed  the  door  behind 
him  and  untied  the  comforter  that  tied  the 
hat  to  his  head.  He  removed  the  hat  and 
buffalo  coat,  hung  both  on  pegs  behind  the 
door,  sat  down  and  glared  at  Tip  O'Gorman. 

"You've  done  it  now,"  exclaimed  Judge 
Driver. 

"What  particular  thii^  have  you  on  your 
mind?"  Tip  queried  equably. 

'*The  sheriff  you  were  so  set  on  having 
elected  1  Oh,  yes,  says  you,  put  in  an  honest 
man.  Give  the  dear  people  a  bone  to  chew 
on.  And  we  took  your  advice  and  gave  'em 
their  bone.  And  now  look  at  the  damn 
thing." 

"What's  happened  to  the  sheriff?" 

"Not  a  thing.  I  wish  something  would. 
It's  what's  happening  to  us  that  bothers  me. 
Your  fine  li'l  love  of  a  sheriff  is  appointing 
his  own  d^uties." 

.  "The  law  gives  him  that  privilege."  • 

*'You  don't  understand.  I  had  picked 
two  deputies  for  him  to  appoint — good  safe 
men.  You  know  that  part  was  left  to  me, 
and  I  fixed  on  Johnson  and  Kenealy.  This 
morning  I  mentioned  their  names  to  the  new 
sheriff.  'I  thank  you  kindly  for  your  good 
intentions/  says  BUI,  or  words  to  that  ^ect, 
'but  I  have  already  decided  to  appoint  Shot- 
gun Shillman  and  Riley  Tyler.'  "  «  . 
"What?" 

**I'd  say  what!  I'd  say  hell,  I  wouldl 
Ain't  it  nice,  ain't  it  funny,  ain't  it  a  pretty 
state  of  affairs?  And  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?" 

"Has  he  appointed  'em  yet?" 

"They're  sworn  in  by  now.  He  said  he 
was  expecting  'em  any  minute  when  I  left." 

"Shillman's  the  nearest,"  said  Tip,  glanc- 
ii^  out  of  the  partly  frosted  window-pane, 
"and  he  lives  forty  miles  away.  I  wouldn't 
count  on  those  boys  beii^  appointed  to-day. 
TTie  storm  may  have  kept  'em  away." 

"No  such  luck,"  growled  the  judge. 
"They're  appointed  all  r^t  enou(^." 

"Think  so  if  it  makes  you  ha;^,"  Tip 
said  with  a  grin.  "You're  always  such  a 
pessimist." 

"Here!"  snarled  the  judge.  "Don't  you 
try  to  ride  me,  Tip.  Say  right  out  what 
you  mean." 


"I  did,"  smiled  Tip.    "However  '* 

"Huh,"  snorted  the  ju^e,  and  put  his 

feet  on  the  table  and  began  to  pull  at  his 

lower  lip. 

"Shotgun  ShiUman  and  Riley  Tyler," 
munnured  Tip  musii^ly.  "Himi-m-ml" 

"Can't  you  think  of  anything  to  do  but 
buzz  like  a  bee?"  demanded  the  irritated 
judge. 

"There's  lots  of  things  you  can  learn  from  ■ 
bees,"  protested  Tip  O'Gorman.  "Maybe 
they  do  buzz  some,  but  they  gather  lots 
honey." 

"We'll  gather  lots  of  honey,  won't  we?" 
snapped  the  other.  "Both  Shotgun  and 
Ril^  are  absolutdy  honest." 

"And  sharp — infernal  sharp.   Don't  ior- 

get  that." 

"You  take  it  easy." 

"Spilt  milk.  We've  overlooked  a  bet, 
that's  all." 

"Oh,  that's  all,  is  it?  I  tell  you  it  won't 
be  all.   I've  got  a  hunch." 

"Don't  be  superstitious.  Politics  is  no 
place  to  play  hunches." 

"Apparently  it  isn't  even  a  place  to  play 
common  sense,"  said  the  judge.  "If  it 
hadn't  been  for  you  and  your  advice  we 
wouldn't  be  in  this  fix.  You  got  us  in. 
Now  you  get  us  out." 

"You  make  me  ack,  Tom.  You're  get- 
ting to  be  a  r^ular  old  granny.  I  tell  you 
there  is  no  rat  in  the  hole.  Suppose  Bill 
does  appoint  two  honest  deputies.  There 
is  still  Bill,  isn't  there?  What  are  two  depu- 
ties going  to  do  against  Bill's  orders?  And 
Bill  will  do  what  I  tell  him.  Oh,  yes,  he 
will.  You  needn't  shake  your  head.  I  can 
manage  Bill  Wingo." 

"I  wish  I  could  be  sure  of  that,"  worried 
the  judge. 

"You  can  be,  dd-timer,  you  can  be.  Ill 
manage  Bill  as  per  invoice,  so  you  just  bed 
your  mind  down  and  give  it  a  rest.  The 
bottle's  in  that  cupboard,  water's  in  the 
kettle,  sugar's  on  the  table,  lemons  in  that 
box.  Help  yourself,  make  punch  and  be 
happy.  Make  enough  for  two  while  you're 
about  it.  Your  punch  always  did  taste  bet- 
ter than  mine.  I  never  could  mix  one  to 
taste  anything  like.  Lord  knows  how  you 
do  it.  It's  a  gift.  I  hear  you  had  a  long  run 
of  luck  at  Crafty's  last  night." 

Et  cetera,  words  without  end  and  amen. 
Tip  O'Gorman  was  a  skilful  scoundrel.  He 
knew  precisely  how  far  to  go  and  he  rarely 
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anfJoyed  a  shovel.  For  even  the  dullest 
have  a  wit  flash  now  and  then. 

He  sooa  had  the  jurist  purring. 

To  Billy  Wingo  that  evening  came  Tip 
O'Gonnan;  a  bluff,  hearty,  good-hearted 
Tip;  a  Tip  that  told  funny  stories  and  was  a 
good  listener  himself  and  laughed  at  the 
right  place.  YouVe  heard  it  all  before 
doubtless,  and  know  the  method:  "A  chair 
fw  Mr.  Dugan.  He  owns  the  stockyards. 
His  pockets  are  full  of  greenbacks.  Let  him 
irin  as  mudi  as  he  can  and  don't  forget  to 
tell  Patsy  to  be  waiting  for  him  at  the  cor- 
ner with  the  lead  pipe  when  he  goes 
out." 

The  old,  old  game,  you  see.  Shabby, 
moth-eaten  through  and  through,  fairly 
obvious;  but  it  works — most  of  the  time. 

"ITiat's  fine  whisky,  BiU,"  observed  Tip, 
cuffing  an  affectionate  band  round  tus 
glass.  ''No,  no*  tempt  me  not,  brother.  I 
know  when  to  stop,  if  I  am  old  and  sinful. 
A  pleasant  fire,  a  comfortable  room,  a  hot 
drmk  and  a  cold  and  winter's  night.  What 
more  can  a  man  want?" 

"What  mdeed?"  said  Billy  politely.  In- 
wardly he  thought:  "What  the  devil  does  he 
want?" 

You  will  pensive  that  the  game  was  not 
running  true  to  form.  For  it  to  be  success- 
ful, the  victim  must  not  become  a  prey  to 
low  suspicion. 

"Sworn  in  your  deputies  yet?"  Tip  made 
casual  inquiry. 

"Not  yet.  Stonn  might  have  kept  'em 
away." 

Then  all  was  not  lost.  Tip  began  to  feel 
a  mmtal  gknr.  He  had  been  counUng  on 
the  storm. 

"Have  you  appointed  'em?"  he  put  the 
dread  question. 
"Sure  thing." 
"Who  are  they?" 

"Shotgun  ShiUman  and  Riley  Tyler." 
"Oh,  yes.    Good  men,  both  of  'em, 
but  " 

Tip  O'Gonnan  fell  silent.  He  toyed  with 
his  glass. 

BiUy  Wingo  regarded  him  slantwise. 
That  "but."  "Yes?" 

"But,"  continued  Tip  O'Gorman,  "I. 
know  of  better  men." 

"Yeah?"  Rising  inflection  and  a  oxrked 
eyebrow. 

"Yeah." 

"For  instance?" 


"Johnson  and  Kenealy." 

"Why  Johnson  and  Kenealy?  Why  not 
Shillman  and  Riley?" 

"Shillman  and  Riley  never  have  done  any- 
thing for  the  party.  Johnson  and  Kenealy 
have." 

"What  have  Johnson  and  Kenealy  done 
for  the  party?" 

"For  one  thing,  they  have  always  voted 
right." 

"That  is  one  thing,  but  not  a  large  thing. 
Other  men  have  voted  right  too — fre- 
quently. Some  too  frequently;  if  you  know 
what  I  mean." 

"  "Politics,  my  dear  fellow,  is  not  child's 
play.  We  do  what  we  must  to  win.  But  it 
doesn't  pay  to  look  a  gift-horse  in  the 
mouth  too  closely.  He  may  bite."  Tip 
O'Gorman  stared  at  the  new  sheriff. 

The  latter  smiled  a  long  slow  smile. 
"There  are  muzries,"  said  Bill  Wingo. 

Tip  dismissed  this  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand.  "Too  big  a  horse  and  too  many 
teeth,"  said  he. 

"Ah!"  murmured  Billy  Wingo. 

"Come,  come,  Bill,  you're  no  fool.  You 
know  what  I'm  after.  You  know  what  you 
owe  the  party.  Johnson  and  Kenealy  must 
be  taken  care  of." 

"Must,"  observed  Billy,  "is  the  hardest 
word  in  ihe  dictionary." 

"Sometimes  it  means  the  most,"  declared 
Tip  O'Gornvm.  "Thb  is  one  of  those 
times." 

"Ah!" 

There  it  was  again,  that  irritating  mono- 
syllable. For  the  first  time  Tip  O'Gor- 
man began  to  experience  a  doubt. 

"We  expect  you  to  appoint  Johnson  and 
Kenealy,"  he  said  blunUy. 

"And  if  I  don't?" 

"Oh,  you  will — after  you've  thought  it 
over." 

"I  thought  it  over  after  Judge  Driver 
came  to  me.  And  I  decided  not  to,  I  pre- 
fer my  own  men." 

"Johnson  and  Kenealy  will  be  your  own 
men." 

"That  is  a  question."  Billy  sat  back  in 
his  chair  and  made  a  church  roof  and  a 
steeple  with  the  fingers  of  his  two  hands. 
He  raised  lazy  gray  eyes  to  Tip's  face. 
"That  is  a  question,"  he  repeated.  "They 
may  be  my  men  and  then  again — "  He 
ceased  speaking,  leaving  the  sentence  un- 
finished.  The  church  steeple  became  a 
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gallows.   "You  see,  I  can't  risk  it,"  drawled 

Billy. 

Tip  O'Gorman  carefully  set  his  glass  down 
on  the  table.  "You  must,"  he  remarked 
softly. 

"As  I  said  before,"  murmured  Billy,  his 
drawl  drawlier  than  ever,  "must  is  a  hard, 
hard  word.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do, 
Tip,"  he  continued  in  a  louder,  more  cheer- 
ful tone.  "You  show  me  what  'musts'  in 
the  statutes  apply  to  the  sheriff's  office  and 
I'll  obey  every  last  one  of  'em.  When  I  took 
office,  I  made  oath  to  obey  and  support  the 
laws,  you  know.'* 

He  smiled  at  Tip.  The  latter  smiled 
back.  "Lookit  here,  Bill,"  be  said  in  his 
best  and  most  fetherly  fashion,  "I  like 


"I  suppose  that  was  why  I  was  elected," 
interrupted  Billy. 

"Partly,"  was  the  brazen  reply.  "But 
there  were  other  reasons,  of  course.  We 
needed  a  good  man  to  win,  a  man  that 
was  on  the  level,  an  honest  man,  a  " 

"Not  a  crooked  man,  or  a  dishonest  man, 
or  a  pink  man,  or  even  a  man  with  pur^e 
spots.  So  you  elected  me.  I'll  take  it  as  a 
compliment.    Go  on." 

"A  straight  man  doesn't  throw  down  his 
friends,"  swd  Tip  O'Gorman. 

"Sure  not,'*  declared  Billy  warmly.  "He'd 
be  a  pup  if  he  did.  I  agree  with  you.  Tip. 
We  won't  fight  over  that." 

"You're  throwing  us  down,"  insisted  Tip. 

"Now,  we're  getting  down  to  carpet- 
tacks,"  said  BiUy.   "But  who  are  *us'?" 

"The  party." 

"The  party?" 

"The  party." 

"But  the  party  and  my  friends  are  not 
necessarily  the  same  thing." 

"We  elected  you." 

"That  doesn't  make  you  my  friends.  Un- 
derstand me.  Tip,  there  are  a  lot  of  folks  in 
the  party  I  like  and  admire — a  lot  of  'em. 
But  the  folks  I  like  and  admire  don't  come 
to  me  and  give  me  orders,  and  my  friends 
don't  either.  Not  that  you've  been  giving 
me  any  orders.  Tip.  You  wouldn't  do  such 
a  thing." 

"It's  all  right  to  ride  me,"  said  Tip,  with- 
out losing  for  a  minute  his  amiable  smile, 
"but  you  might  better  leave  off  the  spurs." 

"I  ain't  riding  anything  to-day,"  averred 
Billy.  "There's  the  bowl.  Dip  you  out 
another  glassful." 


Tip  O'Gorman  did  not  accept  the  invita- 
tion. "I  wish  I  could  make  you  under- 
stand," he  said  slowly,  cro^ng  his  1^  and 
daspmg  both  hands  round  a  plump  knee. 

"This  is  a  serious  matter,  Bill." 

"Sure  it  is,"  asserted  Billy.  "You're  seri- 
ous. I'm  serious.  He,  she  or  it  is  serious. 
Outside  of  that  it's  a  fine,  large  evening.** 

"Lookit  here,  Bill,  what's  your  game?'* 

"Game?  What  game  are  you  talking 
about?" 

"What  do  you  want?  What  are  you  after 
anyway?" 

Billy  made  swimming  moticms  with  his 
arms  and  hands.  "Paddle  out,  paddle  out. 
You're  over  my  head  and  getting  deeper." 

"You  see.  Bill,  it's  thisaway,"  said  Tip. 
"Some  years  the  party  makes  more  than 
other  years,  and  " 

"And  the  years  it  makes  the  most,"  in- 
sisted Bill,  "are  the  years  I  make  the  most. 
Is  that  it?" 

"You  get  the  general  idea." 

"But  not  the  general  idea  of  what  I  get," 
persisted  the  strangely  obtuse  sheriff. 
"What  is  the  minimum  I  can  expect?" 

Tip  did  not  relisb  being  pinned  down  to 
cases  in  this  fashion.  He  preferred  gen- 
eralities. 

"The  minunum?"  repeated  Tip. 

"And  the  maximum,"  suggested  Bill. 
"I  might  as  well  know  all  the  horrible 
details." 

"From  three  to  five  thousand  dollars," 
said  Tip,  watching  his  vis-d-vis  closely. 

Said  vis-d-vis  looked  disappointed. 
"Small  change,"  he  remarked  coldly. 
"Who  gets  the  other  nickel?" 

"Your  salary  is  two  thousand,"  Tip  told 
him  reproachfully,  "and  three  to  five  thou- 
sand above  that  makes  five  to  seven 
thousand.    What  more  do  you  want?" 

"Whatever's  right,"  declared  the  amazing 
Mr.  Wingo. 

"That's  right— what  I  told  you." 

"What  did  the  last  sheriff  get?*' 

"I  told  you  it  varied." 

"I  know  you  told  me.    Tell  me  again." 

Tip  O'Gorman  shifted  his  position  in  the 
chair.  He  was  being  baited.  He  realized 
it  now.  A  slow  anger  rose  in  his  breast. 
But  an  admixture  of  dismay  in  the  anger 
kept  it  from  boiling  over. 

He  continued  to  temporize.  "Your  slice 
will  be  worth  while,  well  worth  while.  Leave 
it  to  us.   You  can  trust  me." 
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"Can  I?  I  wonder." 

"Meaning?"  O'Gorman's  face  was  coLd 
as  his  heart  was  hot. 

"I  wonder.  I  do  it  now  and  then. 
Habit,  I  suppose.  No  harm  in  it,  is'there?" 

"Lookit  here,  you  don't  doubt  me,  do 
you?" 

"Unhand  me,  Jack  Dalt.on!  I  may  be 
poM^I  may  sture  to  death,  but  I  will 
never  be  an  old  man's  plaything.  Better 
death  than  dishonor-rur-rur.  Don't  be  so 
melodramatic,  Tip.  Who  am  I  to  doubt 
you?  You?   What  a  questi<m!" 

THE  fingers  with  which  Billy  Wingo  then 
proceeded  to  make  a  cigaret  were  steady 
and  sure  in  every  movement.  Billy  lick^ 
the  loigtli  of  the  white  roll,  smoothed  it 
down  aad  twisted  one  end.  Tip  O'Gor- 
man  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  him. 
Or  rather  he  thought  he  knew  too  well, 
which  frequently  amounts  to  the  same 
thing. 

"You'd  better  trust  me,"  rumbled  Tip. 
"Be  reasonable,  Tip.    You  a^  ioi  trust 
and  you  give  me  a  stone." 
"A  stone?" 

"What  else  is  three  to  five  thousand 
bucks,  I'd  like  to  know.  I'm  no  child, 
man,  and  I've  put  away  childish  things, 
including  all-day  suckers." 

"You  must  take  me  for  one." 

"Not  you,  not  in  a  million  years. 
But—'*  Mr.  Wingo  paused  and  looked 
up  at  the  ceiling.  His  li|K  moved.  He 
muttered  of  figures  and  sums. 

Tip  O'Gorman  aw£uted  his  pleasure. 
What  else  was  there  to  do? 

"I  think  between  nine  and  ten  thousand 
is  nearer  the  correct  amount  for  li'l  me." 
Billy  said  at  last. 

"What?"  screeched  Tip,  fairly  jarred  off 
his  balance  at  last. 

BiUy  made  his  position  plain.  "Say  ten 
thousand  in  round  numbers." 

"Ten  thousand  devils!" 

"Not  devils— dollars." 

"You're  crazyl" 

"It's'  the  least  you  can  do,"  insisted 
Billy. 

Tip  O' Gorman  made  an  odd  noise  in  his 
throat.  After  making  which,  a  dog  would 
have  bitten  Mr.  Wingo.  Tip  may  have 
been  a  bad  old  man,  but  he  was  not  a  dog. 
He  really  dissembled  his  foamingly  mur- 
derous rage  very  well  indeed. 


"I'll  have  to  see  the  rest  of  the  boys," 
s£ud  Tip  O'Gorman,  and  he  actually 
smiled. 

"Why  no,"  contradicted  Billy.  "You 
won't.  Why  whould  you?  Rafe  and  you 
are  the  dogs  with  the  brass  collars  in 
Crocker  County,  and  you  wear  more  brass 
than  Rafe,  when  you  come  r^ht  down  to 
it.  What  you  say  usually  goes  without 
question." 

"I  never  paid  ten  thousand  for  a  sheriff 
before,"  protested  Tip. 

"There's  nothing  like  establishing  a  prece- 
dent. Don't  be  hidebound.  This  is  the 
newer  generation,  an  advanced  age,  you 
know;  one  that's  advanced  by  jumps  if 
you  could  only  be  brought  to  realize  it." 

Tip  held  up  an  arresting  hand.  "Don't 
joke,"  he  said.  "I  realize  what  the  blessed 
age  is  doing,  but  doubling  the  ante  this 
way  is  more  than  a  jump — it's  a  mi^ty 
wild  leap." 

"It  can  be  done,"  Billy  said  placidly. 
"What  are  impossibilities  to-day  become 
realities  to-morrow.    Q.  E.  D.  P.  D.  Q." 

Tip  O'Gorman  raised  plump  hands  to 
the  level  of  his  ears.  "I  didn't  think  when 
I  proposed  you  for  sheriff,"  he  remarked 
earnestly,  "that  I  was  proposing  a  road- 
agent  too.  Oh,  you  burglar!  I  do  admire  a 
hawg.  Yes,  sir.  But  what  can  a  feller  do? 
Ten  thousand  goes.  About  those  deputies 
— I  don't  suppose  you'll  have  any  objec- 
tions, now  that  you've  got  what  you  want, 
to  appointing  Johnson  and  Kenealy?" 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed  I  have — plenty.  No 
Johnson  and  no  Kenealy.  Shillman  uid 
Tyler.  Yes." 

"No.  You've  got  to  earn  that  ten 
thousand." 

"Bribery  and  corruption.  Tip,  is  a  serious 
crime." 

"Bosh!  You  listen  to  me,  young  feller. 
We're  buying  you,  body,  soul  and  roll  with 
that  ten  thousand  cases!  You've  got  to  do 
as  we  say.  Hell's  bells,  what  do  you  think 
you  are?" 

"A  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  Damn 
strar^e,  too.  Tip,  you're  an  old  scoundrel!" 

Tip  O'Gorman's  hand  halted  half-way 
to  his  armpit. 

"No,  no,  Tip,  not  that,"  Billy  warned 
him,  keeping  turned  on  die  other  man's 
stomach  the  gun  that  had  suddenly  ap- 
peared from  nowhere.  "Don't  turn  rusty 
la  here.  The  carpet  is  new  and  so  is  the 
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furniture.  Go  a  U'l  slow,  or  a  lil  slower, 
whichever  appeals  to  you." 

Tip  locked  his  hands  behind  his  head. 
"Be  sensible,  Bill,"  said  he  calmly.  "You 
can't  hope  to  buck  us,  if  that's  your  idea. 
You  can't." 

"Can't  I?   We'll  see." 

"What  can  one  man  do?"  contemptu- 
ously. 

"One-two-three.  Three  men.  Three 
men  can  do  a  lot.  Yep.  I've  seai  it 
done." 

"Have  you?" 

"I  have.  But  I  want  to  be  fair  to  you, 
Tip.  You'll  notice  I  haven't  removed  your 
gun.  I'll  return  mine  where  it  came  from 
— behind  the  waistband  of  my  pants. 
Now  tiirn  your  wolf  loose." 

But  Tip  O'Gorman  merely  smiled.  "I 
thank  you  kindly,"  said  he.  "You  mean 
well;  but  as  you  say,  the  carpet  and  the 
furmture  are  new.  It  would  be  a  pity  to 
spoil  both  them  and  the  evening." 

"You  mean  we'll  go  outdoors  then?" 

"We  will  not,  but  /  will.  You  will  stay 
here  and,  I  hope,  enjoy  one  good  night's 
rest." 

"One,  huh?  Do  I  hear  you  say  one? 
I  do.  I  get  your  metming,  thank  you.  So 
good  fA  you.  Don't  get  up.  I  would  a  tale 
unfold.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of 
Benjy  and  the  bear?  No?  TTiis  is  it. 
Benjy  was  out  hunting  one  day  and  it  hap- 
pened the  bear  was  out  hunting  too.  For 
the  bear  was  hungry,  and  the  bear  saw 
Benjy  before  Benjy  saw  the  bear.  And 
after  the  dust  had  cleared  away  and  all,  the 
bear  was  bulgy  and  the  bulge  was  Benjy." 

"Huh,"  snorted  Tip  O'Gorman,  "what 
does  that  prove?" 

"It  proves  that  it's  better  to  be  the  bear 
than  Benjy.  At  least  that's  the  way  it 
looks  to  a  man  up  a  tree.  I  made  up  my 
mind  some  time  ago  that  if  I  ever  got  tan- 
gled up  in  a  situation  like  that  I'd  be  the 
bear  and  not  Benjy." 

Tip  O'Gorman  stared  with  an  odd  ex- 
pression at  Billy  Wingo.  "You  have 
chai^;ed,"  he  remarked  with  conviction. 
"I  wonder  " 

"Give  it  a  name,"  begged  Billy  when 
Tip  failed  to  complete  the  sentence. 

Mr.  O'Gorman  shook  his  bullet-head. 
"No,  I  got  other  fish  to  fry." 

He  got  up  heavily  and  b^an  to  pull  on 
bis  overcoat. 


When  he  was  gone,  Billy  Wingo  crossed 
the  room  unhurriedly  and  barred  the  door. 
He  threw  a  quick  glance  at  the  blankets 
nailed  across  the  windows  ostensibly  to 
keep  oilt  the  drafts.  All  tight.  No  one 
could  look  in. 

"All  right,  boys,"  he  said  in  a  conversa- 
tional tone.    "You  can  come  out  now." 

The  door  of  an  inner  room  opened.  Two 
men  emerged.  One  was  a  lor^,  lean  citizen 
with  a  long,  lean  face  barred  by  a  hea^, 
grizzled  mustache.  The  other  was  shorter, 
of  equally  lean  build,  and  considerably 
younger.  The  older  man  was  Shotgun 
Shillman,  the  younger  was  Riley  Tyler. 

In  Riley's  hand  was  a  thin  block  of 
paper.   A  pencil  stuck  up  behind  his  ear. 

"Did  you  get  it  all?"  queried  Billy,  sit- 
ting down  in  his  diair  and  huncMng  it 
close  to  the  taUe. 

"Most  of  it,"  RUey  replied.  "All  the 
important  part,  especially  where  he  tried 
to  buy  you  up.  Gee,  you've  got  him  now. 
Send  him  over  the  road  any  time." 

"But  it's  only  Tip,"  said  Billy,  taking 
the  block  of  paper  from  Riley  and  riffling 
through  the  scribbled  leaves. 

"An-esting  him  would  sure  throw  a  heap 
scare  into  Uie  others,"  Riley  grinned. 

"And  that  is  what  I  want  to  avoid,"  said 
Billy.  "There's  no  use  in  scaring  off  the 
flock  by  downing  one  bird.  We'll  just  file 
away  TipO'Gorman's  remarks  for  future  ref- 
erence. We  can  afford  to  wait.  Where's  that 
Bible?  Ill  swear  you  boys  in  right  away." 

IT  WAS  the  next  day  that  Arthur  Rale, 
the  district  attorney,  called  on  the 
new  sheriff.  He  was  a  heavy-jowled, 
heavy-handed,  heavy-bodied  individual, 
with  black  hair,  close-set  eyes,  and,  what 
was  curiously  at  variance  with  those  heavy 
jowls,  a  long  and  pointed  nose. 

Billy  Wingo  was  expecting  the  district 
attorney  to  pay  him  a  visit.  For  Shotgun 
Shilhnan  had  been  told  that  Tip  O'Gor- 
man, Rafe  Tuckleton  and  Judge  Driver 
had  spent  the  morning  closeted  with  that 
gentleman. 

Billy  Wingo  was  cleaning  a  Winchester 
when  the  district  attorney  knocked  and 
entered. 

"Si'down,  Arthur,"  invited  Billy,  indi- 
cating a  chair  with  the  barrel  of  the  rifle. 

The  district  attorney  returned  the  salu- 
tation gruffly.   Billy  smiled  sweetly  down 
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at  the  rifle-stock  he  was  hand-rubbing. 
Mr.  Rale  stamped  his  feet,  hung  up  his 
bat  and  coat,  and  sat  down  heavily  in  the 
cfaair.  Resting  both  fists  on  his  knees  he 
fixed  Billy  with  a  hard  eye. 

"What's  this  I  hear?"  he  wished  to  hear. 

"I  dunno,"  said  truthful  William. 

"I  hear  you've  a^^inted  ShiUman  and 
Tjder  deputies,"  Rsde  stud  accusingly. 

"Seems  to  me  I  have  done  something  like 
that,"  admitted  Billy. 

"You've  got  to  cancel  thdr  appoint- 
ments." 

"Got  to?" 

"Got  to." 

"I  must  be  gettin'  deaf,"  drawled  Billy. 
"Seems  like  I  beard  you  say  got  to." 

"You  heard  me  right,"  declared  Rale, 
with  a  vicious  snap  of  strong,  white  teeth. 
"You  cancel  those  appointments  and  put 
in  Johnson  and  Kenealy  instead." 

"Everybody  seems  to  want  those  two 
felltts,"  said  Billy,  wagging  a  puzzled 
head.   "I  don't  understand  it." 

Tbe  district  attorney  leaned  forward. 
His  broad,  &it  face  was  venomous  in  its 
exfxession. 

"Lof^  here,"  he  said  haj^hly,  "you  like 
Hazel  Walton,  don't  you?" 

Whang!  In  that  confined  space  the 
crash  of  the  gun  was  deafening.  The  dis- 
trict attorney,  coughiiig  in  the  smoke, 
picked  up  himsdf  and  his  chair  from  the 
ground.  He  had  fallen  over  backward  at 
the  shot,  struck  the  back  of  hb  head  and 
DOW  his  actions  were  piurelv  mechanical. 

"Dazed  you  like,  didn't  it?"  Billy 
queried  in  a  soft  voice.  "You  did  hit 
pretty  hard.  Luck  is  with  you  to-day. 
rU  bet  if  you  went  down  to  Crafty*s  you'd 
bust  the  bank  and  Crafty's  heart." 

Rale  did  not  take  the  palpable  hint. 
He  sat  down  agun  and  looked  uncertainly 
at  Billy  Wingo.  He  had  courage,  this  dis- 
trict attorn^,  the  species  of  coura^,  you 
understand,  that  to  function  properly 
must  have  a  shade  the  better  of  the  break, 
that  bets  always  on  a  sure  thing  and  never 
on  an  uncertainty. 

Rale  had  been  knocked  off  his  balance 
mentally  and  i^ysically.  He  did  the 
wrong  thing. 

"You  tried  to  murder  me,"  he  blurted 
out. 

Billy  shook  a  sol«nn  head.  "You're 
mistaken.    If  I'd  tried  to  murder  jrou,  I'd 
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have  done  it.  Accidents  will  happen, 
though,  even  to  the  most  careful  fellers. 
Yeah.  You  were  speaking  of  the  Waltons, 
Arthur.  I  didn't  quite  catch  what  you 
said." 

He  gazed  expectantly  at  the  district  at- 
torney. It  seemed  to  the  latter  that  the 
barrel  of  the  rifle  was  in  a  line  with  the 
third  button  of  his  vest.  Certainly  the 
muzzle  looked  as  large  as  a  mine  opening. 
Was  the  rifle  cocked?  Billy  Wingo's  large 
hand  covered  the  breech.  Billy  moved  the 
large  hand  a  trifle.  Yes,  the  rifle  was 
cocked.  The  district  attorney's  eyes 
strayed  downward.  At  Billy's  feet  was  a 
spent  shell. 

"Look  here,"  said  Rale,  "if  that  shot 
was  an  accident,  why  did  you  flip  in  a  fresh 
cartridge?" 

"How  do  you  know  I  worked  the  levw?" 
demanded  Billy. 

"Because  the  spent  shell's  on  the  floOT 
between  your  feet." 

"You've  been  reading  those  detective 
stories  again,  Arthur.  It  would  look 
mighty  b&d  for  me  if  you  wne  to  pass  out 
in  here  to-ni^t.  You're  a  big  man  and  a 
heavy  man.  And  the  ground  is  frozen 
harder  than  rock.  Bet  I'd  have  to  use  a 
pick.  I  hope,  Arthur,  you're  not  thinking 
of  doing  anythmg  to  make  me  use  a 
pick." 

Billy  had  uttered  these  sinister  words  in 
a  mild  and  plaintive  tone.  The  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  even  milder  and 
more  plaintive.  The  district  attorney 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  had 
heard  aright.  Yet  he  had  heard  the  report 
of  the  rifle  aright.  There  could  be  no 
mistake  about  that. 

The  district  attorney  sat  rigidly  erect- 
He  cleared  his  throat.  He  wished  his 
heart  would  stop  pounding  so  hard.  Odd, 
too,  that  it  ^ould  seem  to  have  moved 
out  of  its  usual  position  to  another  that 
was  already  occupied  by  his  windpipe. 
Breathing  and  speaking  were  rendered 
difficult.    Quite  so. 

He  cleared  his  throat  again.  "Wingo," 
he  said,  "are  you  threatening  me?" 

"Threatening  you?"  Billy  said  in  a 
shocked  tone.  "Certamly  not.  Wouldn't 
think  of  such  a  thing." 

The  district  attorney  tried  again. 
"Wingo,  I  don't  know  ^rtiat  to  do  with 
you.  I  " 
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"Don't  do  anything/'  suggested  Billy. 
"I'd  feel  better  about  it,  too." 
"Huh?" 

"Yeah,  I  would.  IVe  a  new  job 
here,  Arthur,  and  I  guess  it  will  keep  me 
busy — busy  enough  anyway.  And  how 
am  I  goii^  to  swing  it  and  do  justice  to  the 
taxpayers  if  well-meaning  fellers  like  you 
are  alia  time  experimenting  with  me?" 

"Wingo,"  said  the  district  attorney 
sternly,  "stop  this  tomfoolery!  Instantly! 
You  have  played  the  buffoon  long  enough." 

"All  right,'^  smiled  Billy.   "FU  be  good" 

"That's  better.  Much  better.  Keep  to 
that  tone  and  well  get  ak>i^,  well  get 
along." 

Again  the  district  attorney  cleared  his 
throat. 

"Lord,  Lord,"  thought  Billy  Wingo, 
'Vhat  a  foolish  thing  this  man  is!" 

The  district  attorney  picked  up  the 
thread  of  his  discourse.  "We  can't  have 
you  upsetting  our  plans  in  any  way, 
Wingo.  We  can't  have  it,  and  we  won't 
have  it.  I  order  you  to  immediately  cancel 
the  appointments  of  Shillman  and  Tyler 
and  appoint  instead  Johnson  and  Ken^y. 
Do  you  understand?" 

"Yes,"  said  Billy  in  a  weary  voice,  "I 
understand.  I  understand  perfectly.  You 
can  go  now." 

"I'll  go  when  t  have  your  answer.'* 

"Your  mistake.   You're  going  now." 

So  saying,  Billy  arose,  lowered  the  ham- 
mer of  his  rifle  to  the  safety-notch  and  laid 
the  weapon  on  the  table.  Then  he  raised 
himself  on  tiptoe  and  stretched  luxuriously. 
His  arms  came  down  slowly.  He  turned  a 
surprised  gaze  upon  the  district  attorney. 

"Haven't  you  started  yet?"  he  saad 
briskly.   "Come,  come,  get  agoing." 

Even  as  he  spoke  he  leaped  with  cat-like 
agility  upon  the  district  attorney  where  he 
sat  in  his  chair  and  wrenched  the  right  arm 
of  that  surprised  gentleman  round  behind 
his  back.  With  hk  left  hand,  despite  the 
struggles  and  protesting  roars  of  the  cap- 
tive, he  removed  a  six-shooter  from  a 
shoulder  holster  and  a  derringer  from  a 
vest  pocket. 

"You  must  be  scared  of  some  one,"  ob- 
served Billy  Wingo,  as  the  derringer  fol- 
lowed the  six-shooter  to  a  place  on  the 
table.  "Arise,  pushing  your  stomach  ahead 
of  you,  and  depart  in  peace." 

But  the  district  attorney  was  averse  to 


departing  that  way.  "You  will  r^ret  this 
outrage!"  he  bellowed,  his  ripe  cheeks  and 
the  veins  in  his  neck  swollen  with  passion. 

"So  will  you,"  said  Billy,  twisting  the 
man's  arm  ever  so  ^htly.  "You  are  in  a 
serious  position.  If  you'd  only  realize  it, 
and  be  reasonable,  we'd  all  be  happier.  I 
don't  want  to  break  your  arm — unless 
I  have  to.  Observe,  Mr.  Man,  how  easily  I 
could  do  it." 

So  sayii^  he  pushed  the  district  attor- 
ney's arm  somewhat  farther  up  his  back. 
The  district  attorn^  groaned.  BUly  eased 
the  pressure.  The  d^trict  attorney  b^an 
to  curse.  Billy,  boosting  him  with  his 
knee,  assisted  him  toward  the  door. 

With  his  left  hand  Billy  withdrew  the  bar 
&om  the  staple,  opened  the  door,  swung  his 
right  foot  and  kicked  the  district  attorney 
out  into  a  snow-drift.  After  him  Billy 
tossed  his  coat  and  cap.  Then  he  closed 
the  door  and  shoved  the  bar  into  place. 

"And  that's  that,"  said  BiUy  Wingo. 

**  VT'OU  took  your  own  time  about  com- 

^    ing,"  grunted  Rafe  Tuckleton. 

Dan  Slike  crossed  his  knees  and  stared  at 
Rafe  and  Skinny  Shindle.  "I  always  take 
my  own  time/'  said  he  in  a  voice  as  blank 
and  expressionless  as  his  ice-blue  eyes. 
'*Why  hurry?" 

"Because  you  ^ould  have  hurried," 
nagged  Rafe.  "Y'oughta  come  when  I 
wrote  you  last  siumner.  This  Tom  Walton 
has  gone  on  Uving  all  fall  and  here  it  is 
January  and  he  ain't  dead  yet." 

"That's  tough,"  sympathized  Mr.  SBke 
and  wagged  a  belying  foot. 

Skinny  Shindle,  looking  somewhat  wor- 
ried, went  to  the  door,  opened  it  and  looked 
out  into  the  short  hall.  Satisfied  that  the 
breed  cook  was  busy  in  the  kitchen  he 
closed  the  door  and  returned  to  his 
chair. 

"It's  worse'n  that.  Tom  ain't  the  only 
li'l  job  I  want  you  to  attend  to.  There's 
the  sheriff,  Billy  Wingo." 

"That  will  be  extra." 

"Extra?" 

"You  haven't  any  idea  I*m  gonna  do 
two  jobs  for  the  price  of  one,  have  you?" 
"Well  " 

"Well  nothin*.  I  ain't  in  the  business  for 
my  health,  you  can  gamble  on  that.  If 
you're  looking  for  charity,  you're  ro[nng 
at  the  wrong  horse." 
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"No,  no,  nothing  like  that,"  Rafe  hast- 
ened to  say.  "I'll  do  whatever's  zigbt  and 
fair.  You  can  trust  me." 

Dan  Slike  shook  a  slow  head.  An 
amused  twinkle  lightened  those  blank 
eyes.  "Oh,  yes,"  he  said.  "I'm  almost 
siu-e  I  can  trust  you.   Yeah.  Almost." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  blustered  Rafe 
Tuckleton. 

"Folks  I  talk  to  don't  generally  need  any 
dictionary,"  said  Slike. 

"Huh,'*  grunted  Rafe,  content  to  let  it 
go  at  that.   "An3rway,  youH  be  well  paid." 

"I  didn't  come  aX\&  way  froin  the  Jornada 
just  to  hear  you  say  I'd  be  wdl  paid. 
Your  'well  paid'  and  my  Veil  paid'  might 
be  two  different  things.  Sometimes  you 
and  I  don't  talk  the  same  language." 

Rafe  Tuckleton  considered  a  moment. 
**Five  hundred  dollars  apiece  for  Tom 
and  the.  sheriff,"  said  he,  looking  at  Slike 
from  beneath  lowered  eyebrows. 

"We'll  baigeun  for  'em  sqniately,"  said 
SUke.  "One  thousand  for  Tom  payable 
in  advance." 

"No,"  denied  Rafe,   "Too  much." 

"Aw  right,"  assented  Slike  cheerfully. 
"I'll  be  pulling  my  freight  for  New  Mexico 
to-morrow.  What  you  gonna  have  for 
dinner?" 

"Let's  talk  it  over.  One  thousand  dol- 
lars is  a  lot  (tf  money  for  a  li'l  job  like 
rubbing  oat  Tom  Walton." 

"If  it's  a  li'l  job,  why  don't  you  attend 
to  it  yourself?" 

"Oh,  I  can't.  Imp(»sible.  Why,  man, 
consider  my  position." 

"Sure,  I  xmderstand.  You'd  rather  live 
than  have  Tom  Walton  kill  you.  Don't 
know  that  I  blame  you,  Rafe.  You  always 
were  a  sensible  jasper." 

Slike's  eyes  d^lt  on  Rafe's  face  with 
tolerant  contempt.  The  red  color  of  Rafe's 
leathery  cheeks  was  not  entirely  due  to  the 
heat  of  the  cannon-ball  stove.  No. 

"I'm  not  a  gunfighter,"  disclaimed  Rafe 
quickly.   "Never  was.  That's  your  job." 

"And  I  am  a  gunfighter.  Always  was. 
And  it's  my  job.  And  I  intend  to  get  my 
price  for  my.  job.  One  thousand  in  advance 
or  liie  deal's  off." 

"I'm  not  a  rich  man,"  protested  Rafe. 
"I  lack  ready  money.  So  does  Mr.  Shindle 
here.  Say  five  hundred  now  and  the 
rest  in  the  sprii^." 

"1  know  how  rich  you  are,"  said  Slike. 


"And  I  can  make  a  fair  guess  bow  you  and 
Mr.  Shindle  stand  for  ready  moaicy.  You 
can  raise  the  thousand  without  too  much 
trouble,  I  guess.   Anyhow  it  goes." 

"You  dnve  a  hard  bargain." 

"A  man  in  my  business  can't  afind  to  be 
squeamish."  As  Slike  spoke  his  eyes 
narrowed. 

"But  " 

"Nobuts.  You  want  Walton  killed  " 

"Sh-hl  Not  so  loud,"  cautioned  Skinny 
Shindle.  "Removed  is  a  better  word  than 
killed  anyway." 

"Aw,  hell,"  sneered  Dan  Slike,  "you 
make  me  sick.  I've  got  no  use  for  a  ji^er 
that  don't  call  a  cow  by  its  right  name.  I 
dimno  the  first  thing  about  ranoving. 
But  I'll  kill  anybody  you  say.  I  ain't  a 
bit  particular.  Not  a  bit."  ^xe  Slike 
bent  on  Skinny  Shindle  the  full  measure 
of  a  most  baleful  regard. 

The  strangdy  squeanush  Shindle  strove 
manfully  to  stare  down  the  other  man, 
but  (fropped  his  eyes  within  the  minute. 
This  appeared  to  please  Mr.  Slike.  He 
smiled  crookedly,  and  turned  his  attention 
to  Tuckleton. 

"Rafe,"  said  he,  "my  time  is  money.  I 
can't  stand  here  higgle-h(^ling  with  you 
from  hell  to  breakfast.  One  thousand  or 
you  get  somebody  else  to  do  the  job." 

"I  sttiqxise  I'll  have  to  do  as  you  say," 
Rafe  grumbled.  "And  the  same  amount 
for  the  sheriff." 

"Not  a-tall,"  denied  Slike.  "Not  a-taU. 
Do  you  think  I'm  gonna  rub  out  a  sheriff 
for  a  thousand  cases?  You  must  have 
mush  for  a  brain!  Killing  a  rancher  is  a 
short  boss,  but  a  sheriff  is  another  breed 
of  cat.  Besides,  he's  got  two  deputies,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  feeUngs  of  the  county. 
Killing  this  sheriff  for  you  means  I  gotta 
leave  the  county  on  the  jump.  Do  yoxx 
think  I'm  gonna  nm  the  risk  of  being 
lynched  for  a  measly  thousand  dollars?  If 
you  do,  take  another  think.  Take  two  of 
'em!  Me,  I'll  take  two  thousand  fcv  your 
man." 

"Two  thousand  ddlars  iot  simply  shoot- 
ing a  sheriff?" 

"Again  lemme  remark  that  if  the  budness 
was  as  simple  as  you  say  it  is,  you'd  do  it 
yourself.   Two  thousand  in  advance." 

"But  that's  three  thousand  in  all" 

"You're  a  wonder  at  arithmetic  I  make 
three  thousand  too." 
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"But  look  here,  Dan,  we  " 

*Tm  looking,"  interrupted  Slike,  "and 
three  thousand  dollars  is  all  I  can  see. 
You  gotta  expect  to  pay  for  your  mistakes, 
Rafe.  If  you  didn't  want  to  have  this 
sheriff  hold  office,  what  did  you  elect  him 
for?  You  told  me  your  political  outfit  was 
responsible." 

"How  could  we  tell  he'd  turn  out  this 
way?  We  took  it  for  granted  he'd  do  what 
the  party  wanted,  and  the  first  card  out  of 
the  box  he  appoints  his  own  deputies." 

"Good  men  with  a  gun?" 

"Both  of  'em,"  Rafe  nodded  absenUy. 

"Wingo's  no  slouch  himself/'  Shindle 
supplied  without  thinking. 

"And  that's  the  kind  of  bundi  you  want 
me  to  go  up  against  for  a  thousand  dol- 
lars!" exclaimed  Dan  Slike.  "You  fellers 
sure  have  your  nerve!" 

Slike  teetered  his  chair  back  on  two  le^ 
and  laughed  loudly  but  without  cheer. 
Rafe  and  Skinny  found  themselves  some- 
what chilled  by  the  sardonic  merriment. 
They  looked  one  upon  the  otiier.  Slike 
cau^t  the  look  and  lavished  anew. 

"You're  a  fine  pair,"  he  said  loudly, 
"a  fine  pair.  Letting  a  two-by-four  sher^ 
run  you.   Ha-ha,  it's  a  joke!" 

"You  go  slow,  you  hearl"  directed 
Skinny  Shindle. 

Dan  Slike's  eyes  slid  round  to  surv^ 
Skinny.  "Me  go  slow?"  he  drawled. 
"WhoU  make  me?  You?  Not  yon  or 
Rafe  either.  Wanna  know  why?  Because 
I'm  the  best  man  in  the  room,  that's  why. 
•Wanna  arigue  the  matter?'* 

Apparently  neither  Skinny  nor  Rafe 
cared  to  aigue.  At  least  they  made  no 
audible  reply  to  the  challenge. 

Dan  Slike  nodded  a  satisfied  head. 
"Now  that's  settled,  let's  go  back  to  busi- 
ness. About  that  three  thousand — yesorno?" 

Skinny  looked  at  Rafe.  Rafe  looked  at 
Skinny.  Skinny  shook  his  head.  Rafe 
noddM  his.  Dan  Slike,  missing  nothing 
of  the  byplay,  smiled  delightedly.  His 
thin  lips  curled  into  a  crooked  sneer. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion," said  Dan  Slike.   "Give  it  a  name." 

"Three  thousand  is  too  much,"  averred 
Skinny  Shindle. 

"Youll  only  have  to  pay  half  of  it,"  said 
Rafe. 

"But  this  payment  in  advance — I  don't 
like  it,"  objected  Skinny  Shindle. 


Dan  Slike's  boots  came  down  horn  the 
table.  They  came  down  with  a  certain 
amount  of  speed,  yet  curiously  enough 
they  made  not  the  slightest  noise  as  soles 
and  beds  struck  the  flow,  Dan  Slikc^s 
chair  creaked  as  his  body  turned  ever  so 
sli^tly  sidewise. 

"Shindle,"  said  he  softly,  "you  aint 
thinking  I  wouldn't  keep  my  part  ol  the 
bargain  if  I  take  your  money,  are  you?** 

"No,  oh  no,"  Skinny  reassured  him 
hastily.    "Of  course  you  would." 

"This  being  so,"  pursual  Dan  SUke^ 
"idiat's  the  difference* Aether  you  pay 
me  now  or  later?'* 

"Why,  ntme,'*  admitted  Skinny,  finding 
himself  feirly  cornered.  "None  whatever. 
I — we  will  pay  you  what  you  ask." 

"Spoken  like  a  li'l  man,"  fleered  Dan 
Slike,  and  switched  Ms  gaze  to  Tuckk- 
ton's  face.   "Second  the  motion,  Rafe?" 

"On  one  condition.** 

**Let's  have  it." 

"You  finish  both  jobs  within  thirty  days." 
"No,  not  thirty  days,  (dd-timer,  nor  yet 
forty-five.  Sixty.** 
"Thirty." 

"Sixty  days  from  to-night  and  the  three 
thousand  dollars,  half  gold,  half  bills,  in  my 
pocket  by  noon  to-morrow." 

"Oh,  hell,  aU  right!"  Rafe  cried,  tossing 
up  helpless  hands.  "Come  around  hm 
to-morrow  noon  and  get  your  money." 

Dan  Slike  nodded.  "Guess  I'll  be  going, 
Rafe— No,  n'mine  dinner,  I  ain't  hungry 
now." 

"TT'S  the  women  make  half  the  trouble 
in  the  world,"  mused  young  Riley 
Tyler,  who  had  received  the  mitten  from 
h^  girl  of  the  period,  the  restaurant  wait- 
ress, and  was  a  misogynist  in  consequence. 

"You're  wrong,"  said  Shotgun  Shillmaa. 
"They  make  all  of  it" 

"AU?" 

"All.  And  not  only  that — they  make  all 
the  good,  too.  Yep,  Riley,  you  can  put 
down  a  bet  there  ain't  a  thing  happens  to  a 
feller,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  that  you 
won't  find  a  woman  at  the  bottom  <rf  it. 
A  good  man  goes  to  hdX  or  heaven — it 
depends  on  the  woman." 

"That's  right,  dead  right,**  corroborated 
young  Riley. 

"T^ose  fatal  blondes!"  grinned  Shotgun; 
for  the  w^tress  was  deddedly  Ot  that  typt. 
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Billy  Win^o  slioved  hia  gun-hand  througb  a  ■window- 
pane.  "You  dirty  Judas  !"  yelled  Slike.  and.  firing  from 
tlie  hip,  he  whipped  three  shots  into  the  )udge  before  he 
himself  fell  with  four  bullets  through  his  shoulder 
and  neck. 

face  than  a  government  mule.  Like  that 
jail  lady  in  the  Bible  who  put  the  kibosh 
on  a  feller  named  Scissors  by  nailing  his 
head  to  the  kitchen  floor  with  a  railroad 
spike.  Yeah,  her.  Hugging  him  she  was, 
ten  minulei  before  using  the  hammer. 
Oh,  that's  their  best  bet;  kiss  you  with 
one  hand  and  cut  vour  throat  with  the 
other." 

"That's  news,"  said  Riley  Tyler.  "Where 
I  come  from  the  gent  kisses  with  his  mouth, 
"They're  all  deceivers,"  muttered  Riley    and  if  he  has  to  cut  your  throat  he  uses 
Tyler,  reddening  to  his  eaxtips.  the  butcher-knife." 

"Ain't  it  the  truth!"  said  Shotgun  Shill-  "Did  that  hasher  do  all  those  things?" 
man.  "They  can  lie  to  you  with  a  straighter    Shotgun  asked  instantly. 
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Riley  made  believe  not  to  hear.  Shotgun 
diuckled. 

"Billy's  coming  back,"  observed  the 
Utter,  gazmg  through  the  window.  "Where 
did  he  go?" 

"Walton's,  he  said." 

"I  thought  he  liked  Hazd  Walton." 

"He  likes  'em  aO."  Thus  RUcy,  think- 
ing ot  the  sa>mful  waitress  who  did  not 
like  him.  "  'Lo,  Bill,  rememb^  to  wipe 
your  feet  on  the  mat  Li'l  paddies  ul 
cold?" 

"She's  athawing,"  replied  Billy  Wingo, 
kicking  the  snow  from  his  boots.  "But  I 
need  a  large,  long,  hot  drink  alia  same. 
Where  is  that  bottle?" 

When  the  bottle  and  the  three  glasses 
had  been  returned  to  their  appointed  place 
between  the  horse  liniment  and  the  spare 
handcuffs,  Riley  moved  listlessly  to  the 
front  window  and  drummed  on  the  pane. 

"Oh,  the  devU,"  Riley  groaned.  "Here's 
work  for  li'l  boys.  As  if  there  wasn't 
enough  to  do  in  summer." 

"Good  thing  to-day's  a  chinook,"  re- 
marked Shillman,  without  interest. 

Billy  joined  Riley  at  the  window. 
"Look's  like  Simon  Reelfoot.  It's  Simon's 
horse,  anyway.  It  is  Simon.  I  can  see  Ids 
long  nose." 

Riley  squinted  at  the  approadiing  man. 
"I  wonder  what  he  wants. 

"I  thought  maybe  I'd  ask  him  when  he 
comes  in,"  said  Billy. 

"I  would,"  observed  Riley.  "ThatH 
show  you're  interested  in  your  job.  Itll 
please  Simon,  too.  Hell  think  you've  got 
his  interests  at  heart.  After  that  diall  I 
kick  him  out,  or  will  vou  let  Shotgun  bite 
him?" 

For  Simon  Reelfoot  was  not  wdl  thoi^t 
oS  by  the  more  decent  portion  <tf  the 
community.  Men  that  put  money  out  at 
high  interest  and  are  cardess  of  thdr 
neighbors'  property  usually  aren't.  It  was 
said  of  him  that  he  still  had  the  first  nickel 
that  he  ever  earned.  Certainly  he  was  not 
a  generous  person.  Three  women,  at  one 
time  and  another,  had  been  unlucky  enough 
to  marry  him.  Each  wife  died  within  two 
years  <a  her  marriage — murdered  by  hex 
husband.  Not  in  such  a  way,  however, 
that  the  law  could  take  its  propo:  course 
and  hang  Simon  by  the  nedt  till  he  was 
dead.  The  murders  were  done  in  a  per- 
-  fectly  legal  manner  and  all  aboveboanl — 


overwork  and  undernourishment  TTie  two 
in  conjunction  will  kill  anything  that  lives 
and  breathes.  So  Simon,  if  not  a  murderer, 
was  at  least  an  accomplice  ht£cxe  and  after 
the  fact  A  cheerful  creature  indeed. 
There  were  no  children. 

Something  of  all  that  Simon  was  and 
stood  for  passed  through  Billy  Wingo's 
mind  as  he  stood  with  Riley  at  the  window. 

"He  alwa>^  keeps  his  horses  in  good  con- 
dition," said  Billy. 

"He  does — the  skunk!"  acquiesced  RHey. 

"Stop  calling  a  honest  citizen  names," 
dkected  Shotgun  ShiUman.  "Mr.  Reelfoot 
is  an  upright  man.  I  don't  believe  he'd  rob 
a  child  or  steal  the  pennies  off  a  dead  bab3r's 
eyes.  I  don't  believe  he  would — ^if  any  one 
was  looking." 

Simon  Reelfoot  rode  up,  tied  his  h<X9e 
on  the  lee  of  the  building— 4ie  was  alwajV 
tender  of  his  stock — and  entered. 

''Hovdy,"  he  said  glumly.   "Cold  day." 

"If  you'd  wear  something  bc^des  that 
relic  of  the  days  of  '6i  you  wouldn't  find  it 
such  a  cold  day,"  observed  the  strai^i^ 
forward  Shotgun. 

At  which  allusion  to  his  ratty  old  Uue 
army  overcoat  Simon's  lapper  lip  lifted.  It 
might  almost  be  said  that  he  snarled 
silently, 

"Feller  as  poor  as  I  am  can't  afford  to 
buy  buff^  coats,"  he  declared  in  the 
grumblmg  rumble  so  oddly  at  variance 
with  his  build.  For  he  was  a  little  dean- 
shaven  man,  this  Simon  Redfoot,  with  a 
hatchet  face  and  the  watery  peering  eym 
of  the  habitual  drunkard. 

"Yeah,"  he  grumbled,  staring  from  one 
to  another  of  the  three  officers  with  open 
disapproval.  "I  ain't  got  money  to  buy 
buffalo  coats.  I  have  to  work  to  earn  my 
living,  I  do.  I  ain't  got  time  to  at  on  my 
hunkers  around  a  hot  stove  come-day-go- 
day  a-taking  the  county's  money  for  doing 
nothin'." 

"Which  will  be  just  about  all  from  you, 
Reelfoot,"  Billy  Wingo  suggested  sharj^y. 

"Oh,  you  can't  scare  me,"  said  Simon, 
shaking  a  lowering  and  dogged  head.  "I 
say  what  I  think,  and  lE  folks  don't  like  it 
they  know  what  they  can  do." 

"Of  course,  Reelfoot,"  pursued  Billy 
with  his  most  pleasant  smile,  'folks  natu- 
rally know  what  they  can  do.  But  you 
don't  guess  now  it  gives  a  istUsc  any  pleasure 
to  sqiush  every  s^da,  caterpillar,  baptaad 
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or  snail  he  runs  across.  And —  But  I 
dcm't  know  that  I  ever  saw  any  sniuls  m 
this  part  of  the  county.  Suppose  now  we 
hdd  it  down  to  spiders^  caterpillus  and 
hoptoads.  Yeah.  Why  kill  'em?  Yeah 
again.  Why  put  the  kibosh  on  you,  Mr. 
Reelfoot,  just  because  you  make  me  think 
of  a  iK^toad?  You  may  be  a  bad  old  man. 
I  dunno  that  I  care.  But  I  don't  like  your 
onnpany.  Not  a  bit.  You're  a  slimy  old 
devil,  and  you  never  wash.  Hierefore  let's 
hear  yrbat  your  business  is  so  you  can  take 
it  away  witii  you  in  a  hurry." 

So  sayii^,  Billy  sat  down,  cocked  his  feet 
iq>  on  the  table  and  re^irded  Redfoot 
gravely.  Shillman  and  Tyler  stood  before 
the  fireplace,  their  legs  spread,  their  hands 
in  their  pockets  and  their  faces  expressionless. 

Simon  Reelfoot's  upper  lip  lifted  in  ihe 
same  soundless  snarl. 

"Ill  go  whoi  I  please,"  he  bcsan, 
"and  " 

"You're  mistaken,"  contradicted  Billy, 
taking  out  his  watch  and  holding  it  open  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand.  "Not  to  give  it  too 
coarse  a  name,  you'll  go  when  I  please. 
Vep.  If  you  haven't  begun  to  state  your 
oSdal  business  with  the  sheriff  within 
fwty-five  seconds,  out  you  go,  Mr.  Reelfoot, 
out  you  go." 

"You  fellei^  are  paid  to  see  that  the  law  is 
obeyed "  growled  Simon  Reelfoot.  "You 
can't  throw  me  out." 

"  'Round  and  round  the  mulberry 
bush,'  "  quoted  Billy  Wlngo.  "Reverse. 
Try  the  other  way  for  a  change.  You're 
getting  dizzy." 

"You  make  me  sick,  you  fellers.  Talk! 
Talk!  Talk!  That's  all  you  do.  Talk 
alia  tim&  All  right,  I  will  see  if  you're  able 
to  do  anything  beside  talk.  Two  of  my 
cows  have  heea  shot  and  there's  two  or 
three  strangers  baching  it  in  that  old  shack 
of  Cayler's  on  Mule  Creek.  Cows  are 
worth  thirty  dollars  per  right  now  and  I 
want  you  to  find  out  if  th^  fellers  beefed 
my  cattle." 

"Been  over  there  )rourself?" 

"Shore  I  have.  Th»r  wouldn't  lonme 
get  inside  the  doOT.  Threw  down  on  me. 
Bad  actus,  than  two  lads." 

"I  thought  you  said  there  were  three," 
said  Billy  Wingo. 

'*Two  or  three."  Snappily. 

"Sus[nci;ms  shore  don't  count  i<x  much," 
said  Billy.  "You  know  that,  Redfoot 
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Have  you  any  evidence  against  these 
men?" 

"Sure  I  have,"  was  the  reply.  "The  • 
bodies  of  my  tm>  cows  and  a  plain  track 
of  blood  and  moccasins  to  within  a  mik  of 
the  cabin." 

"Did  the  trail  st(n '  there— vithin  a 
mile?" 

"Feller  had  a  horse  tied.  He  padded  on 
the  beef  and  rode  himself.  I  trailed  the 
horse  to  the  corral  back  of  the  cabin." 

"Were  you  alone?" 

"My  fnend  Jack  Faber  was  witii  me. 
He  can  back  tip  everything  I  say." 
"And  you  mean  to  tdl  me,  Redfoot,-that 

you  trailed  this  beef  to  the  Cayler  cabin 
and  then  allowed  the  men  inside  to  get  the 
drop  on  you  and  run  you  off?" 

"They  threw  down  first,"  Reelfoot  in- 
sisted sullenly.  "They  got  the  drop.  What 
could  we  do?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Billy  VTva^ 
dryly.   "I  wasn't  there." 

"Perhaps,"  put  in  the  urefMrs^ale  Riley 
Tyler,  "the  parties  of  the  geomd  part  ftngot 
their  guns." 

"A  gun  ain't  much  good  when  the  other 
feller's  got  the  drop,"  Simon  said  sourly. 

"The  trick  is,"  observed  Billy,  his  manner 
that  of  one  stating  a  newly  discovered  fact, 
"the  trick  is,  Redfoot,  to  get  the  drop  first." 

Reelfoot  gaped  at  him.  Then  us  jaws 
closed  with  a  dick.  But  they  iecq>ened 
immediately  in  violent  'speech.  "What 
about  my  cows?"  he  squalled.  "What  you 
gonna  do  about  them  catde?" 

"We  can't  unscramble  any  ^gs  fra  you, 
Reelfoot,  not  being  magicians,  but  maybe 
we  can  dump  the  rustlers  for  you.  How 
will  you  have  them — shot  or  half  shot? 
Now,  son,  you  shut  up,  close  your  trap, 
swallow  your  tongue  or  something.  Riley 
Tyler  is  the  only  one  allowed  to  swear 
around  me.  Where  do  you  want  to  cool 
off — in  here  or  out  in  a  snow-drift?" 

Simon  Reelfoot  subsided  into  a  chair. 
He  produced  a  plug  of  tobacco  from  one 
capadous  boot-leg,  a  clasp-knife  from  the 
other,  snicked  open  the  dasp-knife  and 
haggled  off  a  generous  chew. 

Billy  nodd^  approvingly.  "Iliat's  bet- 
ter. Shotgun  and  I  will  be  with  yon  in  two 
minutes." 

Simon  Reelfoot  glared  out  of  the  window. 
Billy  Wingo,  whose  eyes,  for  all  their  casual- 
ness,  had  not  strayed  fnnn  Simon  itx  a 
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minute,  had  not  overlot^ed  the  pucker  ot 

worry  that  had  appeared  between  Simon's 
chin  and  straggly  eyebrows  at  the  mention 
of  the  two  minutes.  With  folk  hke  Simon 
it  is  always  well  to  proceed  with  caution,  to 
learn  the  real  reason,  not  the  apparent  one 
at  the  bottom  of  every  move.  Quite  so. 
Why  was  Simon  worried? 

Simon's  gaze  returned  from  the  world 
without.  It  skimmed  across  Billy  Wii^, 
dodged  around  both  Shillman  and  Tyler, 
and  dropped  to  the  floor  where  it  fastened 
upon  and  climg  to  the  nobbly  tips  of  the 
Reelf oot  boots. 

"I  don't  guess  there's  any  tearing  rush," 
he  mumbled. 

Strangely  enoi^h  or  rather  naturally 
enov^,  BUly  experien<^  no  surprise  at  the 
remark.  "No,  hurry,  huh?"  he  observed. 
"A  minute  ago  you  were  in  a  hot  sweat  to 
have  us  do  something  right  away  quick. 
And  now  you  ain't.  What  has  changed 
you,  Mr.  Reelfoot?   I  ask  to  know." 

"I  want  the  job  done  right,"  was  the 
lame  explanation.  "If  you  hustle  oS  too 
sudden,  you  might  forget  something." 

"What  do  you  think  we're  liable  to  for- 
get?" queried  Billy. 

"How  do  I  know  ^diat?  But  I  know  it 
don't  pay  to  go  off  half-cocked." 

Again  Simon  Reelfoot's  eyes  strayed  to 
the  window.  When  the  eyes  swiveled 
back  to  meet  those  of  Billy  Wingo,  the 
pucker  of  vony  bad  been  wiped  fnnn 
Reelfoot's  eyebrows. 

"No,"  he  resumed  in  ft  tone  that  was  un- 
mistakably relieved,  "it  don't  pay  to  go  off 
haJf-cocked." 

"No,  it  don't,"  concurred  Billy,  wonder- 
ing greatly,  both  at  the  change  in  Simon's 
expression  and  the  relief  in  his  tone.  Why? 
He  desired  to  know  why.  And  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  know  why.  For  among  h^ 
other  vices,  Simon  was  friendly  with  Rate 
Tuckleton  and  his  precious  gang. 

Billy  Wingo,  shoving  cartridges  through 
the  loading-gate  of  a  Winchester,  slouched 
casually  past  the  window  through  which 
Simon  was  looking.  He  perceived,  kicking 
his  way  through  the  snow,  Mr.  Tom  Driver, 
the  k>cal  Justice  of  the  Peace.  There  was 
no  one  else  in  sight. 

"Lordy,  how  Sie  snow  dazzles  your  eyes," 
remarked  Billy,  stepping  back  and  squint- 
ing.  "Is  that  Tom  Driver  comii^  here?" 

'^Where?"  inquired  Simon  ReeUoot,  and 


looked  throi^h  the  wrong  window.  Yet 

when  Simon  had  glanced  through  the  other 
window  a  moment  before,  he  must  have 
seen  the  judge.  Hum-m-ml  Billy  Wingo 
continued  thoughtfully  to  shove  cartridges 
through  the  loading-gate. 

Entered  the  }ndge.  "Good  morning, 
gentlemen ! ' '  was  the  judicial  greeting. 
The  judicial  eyes  absorbed  the  sheriff's 
preparations.  "You're  not  going  anywhere, 
are  you,  Bill?"  he  inquired,  hooking  a  chair 
up  to  the  table  and  sitting  down  after  he  had 
hung  up  his  hat  and  coat  behind  the  door. 

"Reelfoot's  had  two  cows  shot,"  ex- 
plained Billy.  "He  thinks  he  knows  who 
did  it.  Shotgun  and  I  are  going  to  see 
about  it." 

"Only  two  cows,"  said  the  judge.  'Hien 
your  presence  isn't  absolutely  necessary. 
You  can  send  Riley  Tyler  instead.  I  have 
a  little  business  to  go  over  with  you,  Bill — 
a  countv  matter.    And  " 

"Is  it  important?" 

"I  think  it  b." 

"All  right,  I'll  stay.  Riley,  I  guess 
you'd  better  go  with  Shotgim." 

It  was  pure  chance  that  enabled  Billy  to 
catch  t^e  gleam  of  satisfaction  in  Reelfoot's 
eyes.  He  had  just  happened  to  be  looking 
at  the  man.  Satisfaction,  yes.  Why? 
Why  was  Simon  glad  that  he,  Billy  Wingo, 
was  not  going  with  him  on  the  trail  of  the 
beef-killers? 

When  Shotgim  and  Ril^  were  gone 
away  with  Reelfoot,  Billy  looked  across  at. 
the  judge  and  nodded. 

"Fly  at  it,"  said  he. 

WiUiout  haste  the  judge  fi^ed  some 
papers  from  his  pocket  and  opened  th^ 
on  the  table.  He  did  it  awkwardly.  His 
fingers  might  have  been  all  thumbs.  He 
seemed  to  have  difficulty  in  finding  the 
papwr  he  wanted. 

Billy  Wingo,  his  eves  drowsy-looking, 
watched  silently.  "What's  it  all  about?" 
he  asked  curiously. 

"Jake  Kilroe,"  replied  Judge  Driver. 
"He's  been  selling  liquor  to  the  Indians." 

"He  always  has." 

"I  know  he  has.  And  it's  a  disgrace  to 
the  community.   It's  got  to  stop." 

Billy  stared  at  the  judge  even  more  curi- 
ously. For  this  high  and  moral  txxas  he 
did  not  understand  at  alL  It  was  not  like 
the  judge.  It  was  not  in  the  least  like  the 
judgie.   No,  not  at  all 
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"Stopping  liquor-sdling  to  the  war- 
iriioops  is  none  of  my  job,"  pointed  out 
Billy  Wingo.  "The  man  you  want  to  see  is 
Henry  Black,  the  United  States  manrfml 
at  I&viile.  Besides,  what  have  you  got 
to  do  with  it  anyway?  You're  not  a 
Federal  judge." 

"But  Uie  Federal  authorities  have  ordn^ 
me  to  cooperate  with  them,"  tlie  judge  said 
smoothly. 

"Which  one  asked  you?"  probed  Billy 
Wingo. 

"ITie  second  dq>uty." 

"Slim  Chalmers,  huh?  When  did  you 
see  Slim  Chalmers?'' 

"Dav  before  yesterday." 

"Here?" 

"No,  over  at  HiUsville." 

"I  didn't  know  you'd  been  out  of  town," 
Billy  Wingo  burrowed  along. 

"Just  got  back  this  morning." 

"No  trouble  getting  throu^?" 

"Not  a  bit.  This  chinook  has  thawed 
the  drifts." 

"Did  you  go  by  stage?" 

"No,  I  rode." 

The  judge  was  answering  these  appar- 
ently most  unnecessary  questions  without 
a  quiver  or  trace  of  annoyance.  Billy 
made  another  cast. 

"Did  you  ride  your  gray  horae?" 

"No,  the  black." 

"I  hope  you  wore  a  coat"  The  gravity 
ci  Billy*s  tone  could  not  have  been  bettered. 

"An  overcoat?"  smiled  Judge  Driver. 
"Natundly." 

"That's  good,  that's  good.  I  like  to  see 
you  looking  after  your  health  thisaway. 
You'd  be  a  valuable  citizen  to  lose,  ]u.dgc 
I  dunno  what  we'd  do  without  you." 

XXTHAT  had  gone  before  had  been  bad 
▼  V  enough  in  all  conscience.  But  this  was 
even  worse.  Yet  the  judge  took  no  offense. 
He  merely  smiled  blandly  upon  Billy  Wingo 
and  proffered  the  latter  gentleman  lus  cigar- 
case.  Billy  declined  with  thanks.  Where- 
upon the  judge  drew  a  long  and  very  black 
cigar  from  the  case  and  bit  <^  the  end. 

"It's  funny  I  didn't  meet  you  in  HiUs- 
ville," mused  Billy,  turning  lus  head  as  if 
to  look  at  the  stove  but  in  reality  looking 
at  a  mirror  hanging  on  the  wall  beside  the 
stove  that  showed  on  its  face  an  excellent 
reflection  of  Judge  Driver's  features. 
As  he  npected,  the  judge  gave  him  a 


quick  sharp  glance,  but  yiA\BX  he  had  not 
expected  was  the  demoniac  e:q>ression  of 
hatred  that  flashed  across  the  judge's  face 
as  summer  lightning  flashes  across  the  face 
of  a  dark  cloud. 

Billy  Wingo  turned  a  slow  head.  His 
eyes  met  those  of  the  judge  squarely.  Gone 
was  the  expression  of  hatred.  In  its  place 
was  one  of  courteous  r^ret — ^regret  that  he 
had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  his 
friend  Sheriff  Wingo  in  HiUsville. 

Billy  nodded  indifferently.  "Tliat's  all 
right.  I  wasn't  in  HiUsville.  My  mistake. 
Sorry." 

The  judge  stared  in  frowning  pozzlonent 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  door 
opened  and  Skinny  Shindle  entered.  He 
greeted  the  two  men  surlily  and  laid  a  note 
on  the  desk  in  front  of  Billy. 

"I  stopped  at  Walton's  on  my  way  back 
from  HiUsville,"  said  Shindle,  "and  Tom's 
niece  gimme  this.  She  said  I  was  to  be 
sure  and  give  it  to  you  soon  as  I  could. 
Seoned  worried  like,  I  should  say." 

"When  did  she  give  you  the  note,"  BiUy 
inquired  casuaUy. 

"When  I  stopped  there  for  a  drink.  I 
was  only  there  about  five  minutes." 

"When  was  that?" 

"Oh,  round  half-past  two." 

"And  you  came  straight  here?" 

"Sure  I  did.  You  don't  think  I  was 
gonna  stop  anywhere  a  day  like  this,  do 
you?" 

Without  another  word  Shindle  pulled  his 
fur  cap  forward,  turned  and  walked  out. 
He  defied  the  door  with  a  slam  that  shook 
the  building.  BUly  Wmgo  <q)ened  the  note. 

Deas  BnxY: 

Please  come  out  here  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Came  to-night  without  £ail.  I  need  ;yoiL 

It  was  s^ed  with  Hazd  Waltca's  fuU 

name. 

Billy  folded  the  note  carefully.  He  did 
not  look  directly  at  the  judge.  He  looked 
at  him  by  way  of  the  mifror.  He  was  not 
unduly  astonished  to  perceive  that  the 
judge  was  watdiing  him  like  the  pcoverlnal 
hawk. 

Billy  unfolded  the  note,  read  it  ^^n, 
then  refolded  it.  He  started  to  put  it  into 
a  vest  pocket,  thought  better  ox  it,  baUed 
it  into  a  crumple  and  tossed  it  into  the 
cardboard  box  that  served  iix  a  waste- 
pi^>er  basket. 
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He  got  to  his  feet,  pulled  out  his  watdi 
and  glanced  at  the  time. 

"Four-thirty-two,"  he  muttovd,  appar- 
ently oblivious  of  the  judge's  ^esence. 
"I'U  have  to  hurry." 

He  crossed  the  room  to  sn  open  door 
^vi&g  into  one  of  the  inner  rooms.  Passing 
through  the  doorway,  he  pushed  the  door 
partly  to  bdiind  him.  Turning  sharply  to 
the  left  he  sat  down  on  a  cot  that  creaked. 
The  foot  of  the  cot  butted  against  the  jamb 
on  which  the  door  was  hung.  Billy  Uirew 
himself  sidewise  and  applied  his  eye  to  the 
crack  between  the  door  and  the  jamb.  His 
feet  at  the  end  of  the  cot  were  busy  the 
while,  gently  kicking  the  wall  and  innwork 
of  the  cot.  Any  one  hearing  the  noise 
would  have  been  reasonably  assured  that 
Billy  Wingo  was  emi^oyed  in  God  knows 
what  at  a  distance  from  the  door  of  at  least 
a  cot  length.  What  he  might  be  doing  did 
not  matter.  The  point  was  to  give  the 
judge  the  impression  that_he  was  not  dose 
to  the  doorway. 

Evidoitly  tl^  judge  was  thus  impressed. 
Billy  saw  him  lean  forward,  pluck  the 
wadded-up  note  from  the  waste-basket 
and  dive  noiselessly  across  the  room  to  the 
stove.  Without  a  sound  the  jut^e  opened 
the  stove  door  and  drof^ied  the  letter  on 
top  of  the  blazing  wood.  Closing  the  door 
as  noiselessly  as  he  had  opened  it,  the  judge 
returned  to  his  chair,  sat  down  and  crossed 
one  knee  over  the  other.  His  expression 
was  that  of  the  cat  that  has  just  eaten  the 
canary.  Billy  could  almost  see  him  licking 
his  d^ure  chops. 

Billy  returned  to  the  office.  He  was 
carrying  a  box  of  cartric^es  and  an  extra 
six-footer.  His  regular  six-shooter  with 
its  holster  and  belt  hung  on  the  wall  behind 
the  table. 

"About  Jake  Kilroe  now,"  said  Billy, 
^tting  down  at  the  table  and  snicking  opm 
the  box  of  cartridges,  "about  Jake  Xilroe — 
vh&t  does  the  marshal  want  me  to 
do?" 

"Get  evidence  against  him,"  was  the 
smooth  rejdy.  "Enough  to  convict  him,  of 
course." 

"Of  course.  Not  enough  to  convict  him 
would  h^  us  very  little.  Yeah.  Any 
suggestions,  judge?" 

"What  kind  of  su^p^tions?"  the  judge 
inquired  with  just  a  trace  of  impatience. 

"How  Vm  to  start  in-^wAat  do  you 


guess?  I  don't  know  much  about  Jak^ 
/understand.  For  instance,  where  does 
Jake  get  his  Uquor  in  the  first  place?" 

"How  should  I  know?" 

"I  dunno.  Thought  maybe  you  mi^t 
Judges  are  supposed  to  know  a  lot.  Bat 
JE  you  don't,  you  don't,  that's  all" 

Judge  Driver  sat  up  a  trifle  sti»ghter  in 
his  cluiir.  He  looked  at  Billy  wi&  some 
suspicion.  It  could  not  be  himianly  pos- 
sible that  Billy  was  joking  with  him,  yet  

"I  guess  I'd  better  start  in  this  after- 
noon," continued  BiUy  briskly.  "There's 
nothhig  like  a  quick  st^L  And  the  mar- 
shal would  like  it  too.  Suppose  yott  and  I, 
judge,  go  down  to  Jake's  and  see  "wb&t  ve 
can  see." 

"I  thought  you  were  going  somewhere 
dse,"  demurred  Judge  Driver. 

"\Vliat  makes  you  think  so?" 

"That  note —  You  said  you  had  to  go 
some  place  in  a  hurry." 

"Did  I?  W^  I  am.  I'm  g(nng  down 
to  Jake  Kilroe's,  and  you're  gomg  with  in^ 
huh?" 

"Look  here,"  said  the  judge,  the  ii^^t  of 
desperation  in  his  eyes,  "you  don't  have  to 
go  down  to  Kilroe's  now.  That  can  wait. 
Hie  marshal  ain't  in  sudi  a  fright  <^  a 
hurry  as  all  that.  Go  on  and  do  whatever 
you  have  to  do.  I  didn't  mean — I  don't 
want  this  to  interfere  with  your  personal 
business,  and  I'm  sure  the  marshal 
wouldn't.  He'U  understand.  I  know  he 
wilL  You  go  on  and  do  lAatever  you 
have  to  do,  Bill." 

"I  will,"  murmured  Billy.  "I  wiU. 
Where  are  you  going,  Judge?" 

"Oh,  I  guess  I'U  be  drifting  along,  Bill,*' 
snuled  the  judge,  half-turning  on  his  way 
to  the  door.  "You  don't  need  me  any 
longer." 

"Yes,  I  do  too,"  Billy  declared  fretfully. 
**You  come  on  back  and  set  down.  I've 

got  something  here  I  want  to  read  you." 

Involuntarily  the  judge's  eyes  strayed  to 
the  waste-basket.  £te  came  back  and  sat 
down. 

On  the  table  between  the  extra  six- 
shooter  that  Billy  had  finished  loading  and 
the  box  of  cartridges  was  a  small  leather- 
bound  book.  Billy  picked  up  this  book 
and  turned  to  the  index.  He  ran  his.  finger 
down  the  page  till  he  came  to  that  wludi 
he  sought. 

"'Morality,  rules  of,  where  oxisoiiaat 
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with  those  <^  law/  *'  he  read  aloud,  and 
turned  back  tx>  page  twenty-ei^t 

Judge  Driver  stared  at  Billy  Wingn  in 
some  amazement  What  on  earth  was  the 
sheriff  driving  at.  Rules  oi  maaHity? 
Wem 

"This  book,"  said  Billy,  glancing  across 
at  the  judge,  "is  a  o^y  of  the  Grounds  and 
Maxims  of  the  English  laws,  by  William 
Noy,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  attorney  g»ia^, 
and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Counal  to  King 
Charles  the  Fkst." 

^'What  in  God*s  name,"  demanded  the 
now  thoroughly  amazed  judge,  '^has  that 
to  do  with  me?" 

"I  want  to  read  you  something,"  per- 
sisted Billy.  "You  know  that  our  laws 
were  practically  taken  from  the  English 
laws.  Our  grounds  and  maxims  are  the 
same  as  theirs.  What's  good  law  with 
thm  is  good  law  with  us,  and  vice  versa. 
You're  a  judge.  You  know  that  as  well  as 
I  do.   Don't  you?" 

Hie  judge  nodded.   "I  sui^K>se  so." 

"It  says  here,"  resumed  Billy  Wingo, 
"in  section  thirty-three  under  Moral  Rules, 
that  the  'law  favoreth  works  of  charity, 
right  and  truth,  and  abh«reth  fraud,  covin, 
and  incertainties  which  obscure  the  truth; 
contrarieties,  delays,  unnecessary  circum- 
stances, and  sudi  like.  Deceit  and  fraud 
should  be  remedied  on  all  occasions.' 
How  about  it?  Don't  you  agree  with  Mr. 
William  Noy?" 

"He's  right;  but  there's  nothing  new 
about  it.   I  knew  it  already," 

"Then  you'll  understand  me,  perhaps, 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  intend  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  everything  that  has  gone  on  here 
this  aft^iKxm." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  tl^t  there  has  been  more  'fraud, 
(»vin,  and  incertainties  which  obscure  the 
truth'  scattered  round  in  this  room  to-day 
than  by  right  there  should  have  been.  I 
don't  mind  a  little.  Human  beings  are 
odd  numbers  anyway.  You've  got  to 
tfUce  all  that  into  consideration." 

"I  don't  understand  you." 

"Then  too,"  pursued  the  unheedmg 
Billy,  "  'contrarieties,  delays,  unnecessary 
circumstances,  and  such  like,'  I  despise. 
They  give  me  a  bad  taste  in  my  mouth. 
Don't  they  you?" 

"They  would  any  one,"  acquiesced  the 
judge,  and  made  to  rise.  "Well,  now 
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you've  read  me  ^at  you  wanted  to,  I 
won't  ke^  you  any  longer.  I  know  you 
must  be  in  a  hurry  to  ^t  away.  Well  let 
the  Kilroe  busmess  wait  over  a  few  days." 

"Sit  down,  Judge,"  Billy  Woff>  mw 
mured  softly,  his  hand  resting  as  if 
chance  on  the  butt  of  the  six-shooter  lying 
on  the  table.   "Sit  down,  do." 

The  judge  hesitated.  Then  with  the 
well-known  hollow  laugh,  he  sat  down. 
He  looked  at  Billy  Wingo.  Tht  hitter 
looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a  space. 

"Judge,"  he  remarked  suddnly,  "decdt 
and  fraud  should  be  remedied  on  all  occa^ 
sions.  Tell  me  why  you  put  that  letto-  in 
the  fire?" 

The  judge  continued  to  sit  perfectly 
still.  It  might  be  said  that  he  was  frozen 
to  his  chair.  Then  slowly,  ahnost  imper- 
ceptibly, his  right  hand  began  to  steal  up- 
ward under  the  tail  of  his  coat. 

"I  wouldn't.  Judge,"  contumed  Billy. 
"I  just  wouldn't  if  I  were  you." 

The  juke's  hand  hung  straight  by  his 
side.  "You're  getting  in  pretty  deqi, 
Bill,"  he  observed  with  a  cold  smile. 

"But  not  as  deep  as  you  are  already," 
said  Billy  Wingo  with  an  even  colder  smile. 
"You  haven't  answered  my  question  yet — 
about  the  burning  of  the  letter.  Why, 
Judge,  why?" 

"Give  it  any  name  you  like,"  replied  the 
jurist  carelessly.  "I  don't  feel  like  answer- 
ing any  more  questions." 

"Yet  a  li'l  while  back  you  didn't  mind 
answering  any  questions  I  felt  Uke  asking. 
Was  it  to  gain  time,  Judge — to  gain  time 
tUl  Skinny  Shindle  came  in  and  did  his  part 
with  the  note  from  Miss  Walton?  Was  it. 
Judge,  was  it?  Dumb,  huh?  Aw  right, 
permips  you'd  rather  tell  me  why  Simon 
Reelfoot  acted  about  the  same  way,  except 
Simon  was  special  careful  to  make  us  mad 
besides — mad  when  it  wasn't  necessary  to 
make  us  mad  if  Simon  was  playing  a 
strai^t  game,  but  necessary  enough  if 
Simon  wanted  to  gain  more  time.  Yeah, 
Simon  sure  beat  arotmd  the  bush  time  and 
again  before  he  came  to  the  point.  I  expect 
you  were  delayed  getting  here,  huh,  Ju<^? 
Simon  kept  looking  out  of  the  window  alia 
time,  I  remember." 

Billy  Wingo  fell  ^lent  and  contemplated 
the  judge.  The  latter  stared  bad,  his 
face  impassive. 

"Be  advised,"  sakl  the  judge  suddenly. 
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"You  can't  buck  us  alone.  You  should 
know  that." 

"I  should — maybe,"  returned  Billy 
Wingo.  "But  I  feel  like  takii^  a  gamble 
with  you.  So  instead  of  going  to  Kilroe's 
we'll  do  what  the  letter  sf^  and  go  out  to 
Walton's  to-day." 

The  judge  lifted  his  eyebrows.  "We?" 

"We,"  confirmed  Billy  cabnly.  "You're 
going  with  me." 

"No,"  said  the  judge. 

"Yes,"  insisted  BiUy  Wmgo.  "And 
what's  more,  I'll  lend  you  a  suit  of  my 
dothes  and  my  white  hat  and  my  red-aod- 
white  pinto.  Which  there  ain't  aiwthca: 
paint  [x>ny  colored  like  mine  in  this  county; 
and  just  to  make  it  a  fair  deal,  111  wear  your 
buffalo  coat  and  your  fur  cap  and  I'll  ride 
one  of  your  horses — that  long-legged  gray, 
I  guess,  will  be  all  right." 

The  judge's  face  wore  a  curiously  mottled 

dor  that  gave  it  the  hue  of  a  dead  fish's 
y.  "Are  you  insane?"  he  gasped. 
"Not  me,"  denied  BiUy  Wingo.  "It's 
like  I  said.  I'm  gambling  with  you.  I 
guess  we  tmderstand  eadi  other,  Judge. 
Ain't  it  luck,  you  and  I  being  about  of  a 
size?  Dressed  up  in  my  clothes  with  that 
white  hat  and  all  you'd  have  to  excuse  any- 
body for  mistaking  you  for  me.  Ca-a-are- 
ful,  Judge,  carefuL  Don't  do  anything  we 
would  be  sorry  for.  And  don't  take  it  so  to 
heBrt;  perhaps  hell  miss  you." 

For  a  space  he  considered  the  judge,  then 
he  said: 

"I  guess  we're  ready  for  Riley,  now." 

Despite  his  professional  cahn  the  judge 
almost  bounced  out  of  his  chair.  "Rileyl 
Where  " 

"In  the  kitchen  with  the  door  open,"  ex- 
plained Billy.  "He  didn't  go  with  Shotgun 
and  Reelfoot  a-tali — that  is,  not  far. 
Only  round  the  house  to  the  back  door. 
Redfoot  wasn't  oimpletely  succes^ul  in 
separating  me  from  my  deputies.  You 
didn't  catch  me  whisperii^  in  Riley's  ear 
while  he  was  getting  ready,  did  you?  I 
thought  maybe  you  wouldn't.  Your  back 
was  turned.  Moral:  Never  turn  your  back 
^en  there's  a  mirror  behind  you.  Riley, 
you'd  better  come  in  now." 

Whereupon  there  was  a  noise  of  boot 
heeb,  and  Riley  entered  and  smiled  cheer- 
fully upon  the  discomfited  judge. 

"Howdy,  your  Honor,"  said  Riley  lyier. 

The  judge  made  no  acknowledg^nent  of 


the  greeting.  He  continued  to  gaze  before 
him  with  a  set  and  stony  face. 

"Riley,"  said  Billy  Wingo,  without, 
however,  removing  his  eyes  from  the  judge, 
'*I  guess  we'll  need  another  witness.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  get  hold  of  Guerilla 
Melody." 

Riley  nodded  and  went  out 

"And  that's  that,"  said  Billy  Wingo, 
smiling. 

The  judge's  hands  gripped  the  arms  of 
the  chair.  "You  know  that  the  man  Mel- 
ody is  an  eaaoy  of  mine,"  be  said  in  a 
shaken  voice. 

"I  know  that  he  is  an  honest  man," 
returned  Billy  Wingo. 

"I  won't  go,"  the  judge  declared  feebly. 

"You  said  that  before,"  said  Billy  Wingo, 
m  no  wise  moved.  "You'll  go  all  right. 
Yes,  indeedy.  Do  you  wanna  know  why? 
I'll  tell  you.  You  see,  Judge,  I  know  what 
I'm  up  against.  I  know  that  the  only  bar- 
rio that  stands  between  me  and  the  grave- 
yard  is  the  lead  in  this  gun.  I  like  lite.  I 
enjoy  it.  Besides,  I'm  too  young  to  die 
and  too  sinful  and  all  that,  llierefore  it's 
my  business  to  see  I  ain't  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  my  youth,  et  cetera.  You're  con- 
siderably older  than  me.  Judge,  consider- 
ably. The  gray  is  in  your  hair  like  frost 
on  a  punkin,  and  the  devil  has  drawn  two 
mighty  mean  lines  down  from  your  nose  to 
the  comers  at  your  mouth,  and  the  crows 
have  messed  up  your  eye-conim  too,  for 
that  matter,  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy 
on  your  soul,  you  miserable  sinner,  because 
I  won't — if  you  don't  do  exactly  what  I  tell 
you  to  do.  It's  my  life  or  yours,  and  it's 
not  gonna  be  mine." 

"Baby-talk,"  said  the  judge,  but  there 
was  no  conviction  in  his  tone. 

"You  think  so?  Aw  right,  let  it  go  at 
that  Here's  the  rest  of  the  baby-talk: 
The  first  false  move  you  start  to  make  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  I'm  through  with 
you,  you  get  it." 

"You  wouldn't  darel" 

"Wouldn't  I?  Call  me  and  see.  No 
trouble  to  show  goods." 

The  judge  hesitated.  It  was  obvious 
that  he  was  of  two  minds.  He  diose  the 
safer  course — for  the  present. 

"There  is  a  law  in  this  county — "  he  be- 
gan. 

Billy  Wingo  leaned  forward,  his  chin 
jutting  out  His  eyes  were  unpleasantly 
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cokL  They  matched  his  voice  whea  he 
^ke. 

"Don't  talk  to  me  of  the  law,"  he  said. 
"It's  you  and  your  friends  that  have  made 
the  km  in  Crocker  county  a  spectacle  for 
decent  men.  Lawl  You've  dragged  the 
statutes  in  the  mud  till  you  can't  tell  'em 
apart  from  the  turnips  imdergroimd.  Law! 
You've  prostituted  your  office  for  a  little 
filthy  money  here,  there  and  everywhere 
till  it's  a  wonder  you're  able  to  live  with 
yoursdf.  How  do  you  do  it?  Don't 
you  ever  get  tired  of  your  own  stink,  you 
pcdecat?" 

Hiis  was  too  much.  The  judge  was, 
after  all,  a  human  being.  He  had  his 
pride,  such  as  it  was,  and  com^e  of  a  kind. 
He  threw  himself  sidewise,  and  at  the 
same  time  his  right  hand  flipped  up  under 
his  coattail — flipped  up  and  flipp^  out. 

There  was  a  flash  and  a  loai  and  a  spirt 
of  smoke.  The  judge's  six-shooter  was 
wrenched  from  his  £ngers  and  seat  s^nnning 
across  the  rocnn.  The  judge  remained 
upon  the  floor.  There  was  no  feeling  in 
his  r^t  hand.  But  his  right  arm  felt  as 
if  it  iKid  been  struck  with  a  spike-maul. 

Hie  acrid  smoke  rose  slowly  toward  the 
ceiling. 

"You  can  get  up,  judge,"  Billy  Wingo 
ssad  cahnly. 

The  judge  rose  slowly  and  colls^ned  into 
the  duir  he  had  so  abruptly  vacated.  He 
hdd  his  rig^t  hand  before  his  face  and 
wa^ed  it.  Stupidly  he  looked  at  it.  The 
flesh  of  the  trigger-finger  was  slightly  torn. 
It  bled  a  little. 

"The  buUet  didn't  touch  you, '  said 
Billy.  "The  trigger-guard  did  that  when 
the  gun  was  twiddled  out  <A  your  hand. 
The  lead  hit  the  frame  in  front  of  the  cylin- 
der. Wait,  111  show  you.  He  crossed  the 
room  to  where  the  judge's  six-shooter  lay, 
picked  it  up  and  brou^t  it  to  the  judge 
f(ff  his  inspection. 

"See  how  I  trust  you,"  said  Billy  sar- 
donically, holding  up  the  judge's  six- 
shooter  within  ten  inches  of  the  judge's 
eyes.  "You  could  almost  grab  tlUs  gun 
out  of  my  hand  if  you  felt  like  it.  I  r^y 
dunno  but  what  I  hope  you'll  fed 
like  it." 

But  the  iadge  did  not  feel  like  it.  He 
pramved  without  difficulty  the  gray  splotch 
on  the  frame  ai  the  six-shooter  that  marked 
the  spat  where  Billy  Wingo's  lead  had 
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struck  and  he  felt  absolutely  no  inclinati<m 
to  gamble  further  with  fate.    Not  he.  Nol 

Billy  tucked  the  judge's  six-shooter  into 
h^  waistband  and  ran  a  hand  over  and 
under  the  jurist's  outer  clothii^. 

"You  n^it  be  carrying  a  derringer  or 
something/'  he  murmured  in  apology. 

But  he  found  no  other  weapon,  and  he 
retiu^ed  to  his  seat  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Riley  Tyler  and  Guerilla  Melody. 

GUERILLA  MELODY  regarded  the 
judge  without  expression.   "Huh,"  he 
grunted.  "Huh." 
The  judge  did  not  kwk  at  him.   He  had 

cheated  Melody  in  a  cattle  deal  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  had  since  found  himself  un- 
able to  look  Melody  in  the  eye.  Some  vil- 
lains are  Uke  that.  They  are  usually  of  the 
cheaper  variety. 

"It's  good  and  dark  now,"  observed  Billy 
Wingo,  "and  the  moon  will  rise  in  another 
hour.  We  don't  wuit  it  to  be  too  high 
when  we  strike  the  Walton  ranch.  Why 
the  smile,  judge?  Oh,  I  know.  You  think 
we'U  be  seen  by  one  of  your  friends  when 
we're  leaving  and  he'll  get  to  the  ranch 
ahead  of  us.  I  doubt  it,  judge.  You  know 
we  ain't  going  by  way  of  Main  Street, 
No,  we're  going  out  back  of  the  corraL 
The  cottonwoods  grow  right  up  close  to  the 
back  of  the  corral,  and  if  we  lead  our  horses 
and  hug  the  posts  there  ain't  much  chance 
of  anybody  seeing  us.  No.  Come  along, 
Judge,  lessee  how  my  clothes  fit  you." 

Within  the  quarter-hour  they  rode  out 
of  a  belt  of  cottonwoods  into  the  Ilillsville 
trail,  three  wooden-faced  men  and  the 
wretched  judge.  The  latter  rode  in  fnmt 
with  head  bowed  on  hunched  should»s. 

Where  the  snow  permitted  they  trotted, 
but  most  of  the  time  they  were  forced  to 
walk  their  horses,  Foiu*  times  before  they 
reached  the  draw  leading  to  the  Walton 
ranch  they  floundered  through  drifts  that 
powdered  the  horse's  shoulders. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  draw  the  trail  to 
Walton's  was  clotted  with  the  tracks  fA.  a 
few  ridden  horses. 

"I  guess,"  remarked  Billy  Wmgo,  "that 
Skinny  Shindle  came  this  way  all  rig^t 
when  he  brought  that  note  from  Walton's." 

The  judge  shivered,  but  not  with  cold. 
He  was  very  miserable  and  looked  it. 

The  moon  lifted  an  inquiring  face  over 
the  rim  of  the  neighboring  ridge  and  tluew 
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their  shadows,  thin  and  long,  across  the 
green-white  snow. 

"We  turn  here  toward  Walton's,  Judge," 
suggested  Billy,  when  the  jurist  continued 
to  ride-  straight  ahead. 

The  judge  pulled  up. 

"I*m  not  going  to  Walton's!"  he  cried 
aloud.  "I'm  not  going,  I  tell  you!  You 
can't  make  me!   You  can't." 

His  voice  broke  at  the  last  word.  He 
threw  his  arms  aloft  in  a  wild  gesture. 
The  features  of  the  face  he  turned  toward 
Bilfy  were  contorted  with  emotion.  He 
j^bbond  and  mowed  at  than  in  the  moon- 
ti^t.  He  looked  like  an  inmate  of  Bedlam. 
He  was  certsunly  in  a  bad  way,  was  Judge 
Driver. 

Suddenly  he  lost  his  head.  He  clapped 
heels  to  lus  horse's  flanks  in  an  effort  to 
escape.  But  both  Billy  Wingo  and  Riley 
Tyl^  had  been  waiting  for  precisely  such  a 
move  ever  since  leavii^  Golden  Bar. 
Two  ropes  out  simultaneously.  One 
fastened  on  the  red-and-v^te  pinto's  ne<^, 
the  other  settkd  round  the  judge's  shoid- 
ders.  The  paint  pony  stopped  abruptly. 
Tlie  judge  flew  backward  horn  the  saddle 
and  hit  the  snow  on  the  back  of  his 
neck. 

The  three  friends  dismounted  and  gath- 
ered round  the  judge.  Riley  loosened  his 
rope.  The  juc^  lay  still  and  gasped  and 
cromd.  T^  wind  had  been  considerably 
knocked  out  of  him.  When  he  sat  up  he 
was  promptly  sick,  very  sick.  The 
paroxysm  shook  him  from  head  to  heels. 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  he  was  able  to 
stand  on  his  feet  without  support  The 
tlvee  boosted  him  into  the  saddle,  mounted 
their  own  horses  and  proceeded  along  the 
draw. 

Whenever  the  judge  made  as  if  to  check 
his  horse,  which  he  did  more  than  once, 
Billy  Wii^  would  crowd  his  horse  forward 
and  kick  the  pinto.  Their  progress  may  be 
said  to  have  been  fau-ly  regular. 

A  mile  from  the  i^nch-house  they 
climbed  the  striving  side  of  the  draw,  and 
rode  across  the  flat  to  where  a  stra^Ung 
growth  of  pine  and  spruce  made  a  black 
pear-shaped  blot  along  the  smooth  white 
stope  of  a  saddle-backed  hill.  The  taU  of 
tlds  evergreen  plantation  ran  out  across 
the  flat  from  the  base  of  the  hill  to  the  edge 
of  the  draw  they  had  just  quitted.  A  tidl 
^>ruce,  towering  hig^  above  his  fellows, 


formed  the  tip,  as  it  were,  of  the  stem  <rf 
the  pear. 

A  hundred  yards  beyond  this  spruce, 
where  the  draw  met  lower  ground,  and 
lost  its  identity  as  a  draw,  was  the  Walton 
ranch-house.  On  the  flat  the  evergreens 
barred  the  four  riders  from  the  ^res  of  any 
one  watching  from  the  house. 

The  four  men  reached  the  trees,  rode  in 
among  them.  ITuree  of  them  dismounted 
and  tied  their  horses.  The  foiu-th  re- 
mained in  the  saddle.  Said  Billy  Wmgo  to 
the  fourth: 

"Get  down." 

The  judge  got  down.  Swiftly  his  bands 
were  tied  behind  his  back,  and  his  ^es 
were  thoroughly  blindfolded  with  his  own 
^Ik  handkerchief. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  Billy,  lowering  his 
voice,  "I  guess  we  know  wlmt  to  do.  You, 
judge,  won't  have  to  say  anything,  but  if 
anybody  else  thinks  he  has  to  say  any- 
thhig,  he's  got  to  do  it  in  a  whisper,  and  a 
skinny  whisper  at  that.   Let's  go." 

As  Billy  uttered  the  last  low  words 
Guerilla  Mebdy  seized  the  ju^'s  ri^t 
arm  and  forced  him  into  motion.  With 
Riley  Tyler  leading  the  judge's  mount  the 
three  men  scuffled  in  among  the  trees  cm 
the  back  traiL 

BUly  Wii^  stood  silently  in  his  tracks 
until  the  trio  were  out  of  earshot,  then  he 
(added  to  the  spruce  and  halted  behind  it. 
He  removed  his  overcoat.  From  a  volu- 
minous  pocket  he  took  vhat  af^wared  to 
be  a  roll  of  cloth.  He  shook  out  the  roll 
and  discovered  the  common  or  garden 
variety  of  cotton  nightshirt,  size  fifty. 

"If  whoever's  in  the  house  can  pick  me 
out  from  the  snow  after  I'm  wearing  this, 
I'll  give  his  ^res  credit,"  he  muttered, 
pulling  on  the  garment  in  question  over 
his  head. 

He  buttoned  the  nightshirt  mth  meticu- 
lous care,  fished  a  washed  flour  sack  from 
a  hip  pocket,  and  pulled  it  over  his  head. 
A  minute  or  two  later  he  was  joined  by 
Riley  Tyler. 

"If  I  didn't  know  it  was  you,"  whispered 
Riley  in  a  delightoi  hiss,  "I'd  be  scared  out 
of  a  year's  growth.  Iliose  eye-holes  are 
plumb  gashly." 

"I  expect,"  said  Billy  .grimly.  "Get  on 
your  outfit.  I  guess  you  ain't  needed,  but 
we  can't  afford  to  take  any  chances." 

Riley  Tyler  tlurew  off  his  blanket  capote. 
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dragged  from  an  inner  pocket  a  disguise 
similar  to  the  sheriff's  and  hurriedly  put  it 
on. 

"Don't  come  till  you  see  the  signal,"  cau- 
tioned Billy,  "and  if  you  hear  any  shots 
before  I  give  the  signal  stay  right  here 
where  the  cover's  good  and  drop  anybody 
you  see  running  away.  Y'understand?" 

"You  bet." 

"Judge  swallow  it  all  right?" 

"Down  to  the  pole.  He  thinks  we're  all 
three  with  him." 

Billy  nodded.  "Better  move  along  the 
draw  about  twenty  yards/'  was  his  parting 
order.  "You  can't  see  the  side  the  cedars 
are  <hi  fnmi  here." 

Boldly,  without  any  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment, he  walk^  straight  to  the  edge  of  the 
draw.  Below  him  hardy  fifty  yards  dis- 
tant were  the  snow-covered  buildings  that 
were  the  Walton  ranch-house,  the  bunk- 
house  and  the  blacksmith  shop.  He  could 
not  see  the  ccMrals.  They  lay  beyond  the 
thick  column  of  cottonwooids  growing  beside 
the  Uttle  stretutt  that  suppl^  the  ranch- 
house  with  water. 

He  half  slid,  half  walked  down  the  side 
fA  the  draw  and  headed  straight  for  the 
ranch-house.  He  could  not  see  lamplight 
shining  through  any  of  the  windows.  But 
thoe  was  a  faint  glow  at  the  farthest  of  the 
windows  in  the  side  of  the  house.  This 
window  he  knew  was  one  of  three  li^tmg 
the  front  room,  a  room  that  ran  clear 
across  the  house.  Tliis  ^de  of  the  house 
was  dear  of  young  trees  and  bushes.  But 
oo  the  other  side  of  the  house,  the  north 
side,  Hazel  had  planted  young  cedars  to 
serve  as  a  windbreak.  These  cedars  grew 
within  a  yard  of  the  house. 

Without  any  fear  of  being  discovered,  so 
confident  was  he  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  see  him  ^;ainst  the  white  background,  he 
approached  the  bladtsmith  shop,  slid  be- 
twem  it  and  the  empty  bunk-house  and 
came  to  the  right-angle  end  of  the  kitchen. 
His  gun  was  out,  be  it  known,  but  he  held  it 
behind  his  back.  He  wanted  no  touch  of 
blackness  to  mar  the  hue  of  his  costume. 

At  the  comer  of  the  kitchen  he  dropped 
on  his  knees  and  one  hand.  Here  bdund 
the  windbreak  the  snow  was  no  more  than 
two  or  three  indies  deep,  and  he  crawled 
along  the  side  of  the  house  toward  the 
faintly  glowii^  window  that  was  his  goal, 
at  walking  speed. 
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Crouched  beneath  the  window  he  laid 
his  ear  close  to  the  window-sill  and  listened. 
For  a  space  he  heard  nothing,  then  feet 
shuffled  across  the  floor  and  there  was  the 
"chuck"  of  a  log  being  thrown  on  the  fire. 
Then  the  shuffle  of  feet  agsun. 

Silence. 

Inch  by  inch  Billy  raised  a  slow  head 
above  the  window-sill.  Ulien  his  eyes 
were  level  with  the  lower  crosspiece  of  the 
sash  he  paused.  For  a  long  time  he  could 
see  notlung  within  the  room  but  the  fire  in 
the  ruddy  jaws  of  the  fireplace  with  its  at- 
tendant pile  of  logs,  and  a  big  chair  over 
which  had  been  thrown  a  buffalo  robe. 
Then  after  a  time  he  saw  beyond  the  chair 
the  boot  soles  of  a  man  lying  on  the  flow. 
The  body  of  the  man  lay  in  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  big  chair. 

There  was  something  about  those  boot 
soles  that  told  Billy  that  the  man  was  dead. 

"I  figured  it  would  be  this  way,"  Billy 
told  himself.  "I  didn't  see  how  else  it  could 
be.  Damn  their  souls!  They  don't  stop 
at  anything!" 

He  continued  to  stare  unbUnkingly  into 
the  room  and  after  a  time  he  made  out  the 
dim  lines  of  another  man's  %ure  sitting  on 
the  table  beside  one  of  the  front  windows. 
The  head  of  this  other  man  was  tiuiied 
away  from  Billy.  He  was  watching  the 
draw  through  the  front  window.  But 
there  was  no  life  in  the  draw— yet. 

Billy  waited.  He  continued  to  wait. 
His  feet  began  to  get  cold.  They  gradually 
grew  numb.  The  hand  that  held  the  six- 
shooter  began  to  have  a  fellow-feeling,  or 
lack  of  it  rather,  with  the  feet.  He  changed 
hands  and  stuffed  the  chilled  hand  under  his 
nightshirt  into  his  armpit.  A  cramp  seized 
his  left  knee.  He  straightened  it  gingerly 
and  ironed  out  the  cranq>  with  the  back 
his  gun-hand. 

'Vaa  (x>ld  crept  up  both  1^.  When  it 
reached  his  middle,  a  cramp  fell  hammer- 
and-tongs  upon  his  right  knee,  calf  and  sole 
of  his  foot.  He  straightened  that  leg  and 
dealt  with  it  like  a  brother. 

S-s-suschloop!  A  section  of  snow  several 
yards  square  slid  off  the  roof  and  ava- 
lanched  upon  him.  At  the  sound  the  figure 
at  the  mndow  turned  as  if  diot  Billy,  by 
a  supreme  effort  of  mil,  stifled  the  impulse 
to  do(^e  and  hdd  his  body  motionless. 
He  was  covered  with  snow.  Snow  was 
down  the  back  of  his  neck  as  wdl  as  on  the 
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window-sill  in  front  of  his  mouth.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  and  to  any  eye  he  was 
a  pile  of  snow  fallai  from  the  roof. 

Swiftly  the  figure  on  the  table  walked 
across  the  room  to  Billy's  window  and 
looked  out.  Billy  remained  with  consider* 
ably  less  movement  than  the  proverbial 
mouse.  The  snow,  while  it  covned  his 
head,  did  not  completely  conceal  his  fore- 
head and  eyes.  But  Billy  reckoned  on  the 
reflection  of  the  firelight  on  the  window- 
pane  to  blind  somewhat  the  man  within. 
For  a  few  seconds  the  man  stood  looking 
out  the  window  over  Billy's  head.  Hie  pile 
of  snow  he  gave  but  the  most  pasdng  of 
glances. 

But  to  the  frozen  nucleus  of  the  snow-{^ 
it  seemed  that  the  few  seconds  wen  hours 
and  that  the  snow-pile  was  subjected  to 
the  most  searching  scrutiny. 

The  man  returned  to  his  post  on  the 
table  by  the  front  window,  and  BiUy 
breathed  again.  He  had  heeo.  unable  to 
distingui^  the  man's  features.  Hie  light 
from  the  fire  was  not  strong  enough. 

After  another  century  of  waiting  Billy 
perceived  that  the  fire  was  again  burning 
low.  There  was  a  small  spurt  of  sparks  as 
the  remnant  of  the  log  fell  apart.  The  man 
slipped  from  the  table  and  strode  across 
the  room  to  the  pile  of  logs  and  sticks 
beside  the  fireplace. 

This  was  the  moment  for  which  Billy 
Wingo  had  been  waiting.  scrambled 
<m  lumds  and  knees  to  ^e  front  romtt  of 
the  ranch-house.  Whipping  a  box  of 
matches  from  a  hip  pocket,  he  lit  one  in  a 
cupped  hand. 

He  let  the  match  burn  his  fingers  before 
flipping  it  down.  He  stood  at  gaze,  strain- 
ing his  eyes  down  the  draw  toward  the 
HUlsville  trail.  Even  as  he  looked  a  dark 
object  detached  itself  from  some  bushes 
several  himdred  yards  distant  and  moved 
toward  the  house. 

Billy  returned  to  his  post  at  the  window. 
Slowly  he  raised  his  head  to  the  level  of 
the  lower  crosspiece  of  the  sash.  When 
his  eyes  again  became  accustomed  to  the 
darkness  of  the  room  he  saw  that  the  man 
was  no  longer  near  the  fireplace.  He  was 
standing  at  the  front  window  staring  down 
the  trail. 

On  account  of  the  soft  snow  Billy  did  not 
hear  the  approaching  horse  until  it  had  al- 
most reached  the  ranch-house  door.  When 


the  horse  stopped  the  man  inside  the  ranch- 
house  moved  quietly  to  the  door  and  stood 
at  one  side  of  it.  His  hand  moved  to  his 
leg  and  came  away. 

The  rider  dismounted.  Billy  hea' d  him 
rattle  the  latch  of  the  door. 

"Don't  shoot!"  he  heard  him  say  in 
an  agonized  whisper.  "Don't  shoot,  for 
Gp,wd's  sake!" 

Billy,  watching  at  the  window,  saw  the 
man  in  the  room  fling  open  the  door.  For 
an  instant  the  tall  and  hatless  form  of 
Judge  Driver  showed  black  against  the 
expanse  of  snow  framed  in  the  doorway. 
A^iin  came  that  plea  for  mercy — a  whisper 
no  longer,  but  a  wild  cry  of  "Don't  shootl 
Dont  shootl  It's  mel  .Driver!"  as  the 
judge,  realizing  only  too  well  that  any  such 
outcry  was  tantamount  to  a  confession  of 
guilt,  plunged  into  the  room.  Obviously 
his  purpose  was  to  escape  the  fire  of  the 
avenging  rifles  that  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  were  somewhere  in  the  tmish  aloi^ 
the  draw.  He  was  actii^  precisely  as 
Billy  had  reckoned  he  would  act,  and  there 
was  not  the  slightest  danger  of  BiUy  or 
any  of  his  men  shooting  him.  But  a.  very 
real  danger  lay  behind  the  ranch-house  door. 
The  juc^e's  only  chants  lay  in  convincing 
the  man  behind  the  door  in  time. 

He  convinced  him.  The  man  3ranked 
him  roughly  into  the  room  and  slammed  the 
door  shut. 

"Thank  Gawd!  Thank  Gawdl"  babbled 
the  judge,  sinking  back  against  the  door. 
"I  thought  you'd  shoot  me!" 

"I  damn  near  did,"  remarked  the  man, 
whose  voice  BiUy  now  recognized  as  that 
of  a  late  arrival  in  town,  named  Slike.  "If 
you  hadn't  jerked  your  hat  off  so's  I  could 
see  your  face,  I  would  have.  When  will 
Wingo  get  here,  and  didja  get  him  to  come 
by  himself  all  right?  Huh?  Why  don't 
ycu  answer?  Whatsa  matter?  ^'t  he 
coming  or  what?  By  Gawd,  you^re  wearing 
kisdothesl   Where  is  he?" 

"He's  here!"  gurgled  the  judge. 

"Where?"  Slike's  voice  was  a  terrible 
snarl. 

"Here— up  on  the  flat." 

Slike  promptly  seized  the  judge  by  the 
throat.  "Then  you  led  him  here.  What 
are  you  trying  to  do — double-cross  me?" 

"No,  no!"  gulped  the  judge,  pulling  at 
the  other's  wrists.  "I  couldn't  help  itt 
Yist  forced  me  to  onnel" 
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"Hien  you  did  lead  him  here,  damn  your 
soul!  You  white-livered  cur,  do  you  think 
I'm  gomui  hang  on  your  account?  What 
did  you  tell   him?  Answer  me,  damn 

j-ou!" 

To  the  accompaniment  of  a  string  of 
most  ferocious  oaths,  Slike  ^ook  the  judge 
as  the  terrier  shakes  the  rat.  The  judge 
fought  back  as  best  he  could.  But  he  was 
no  match  for  this  man  of  violence.  Tirmg 
at  last,  SUke  flung  him  on  the  floor  and 
kicked  him. 

"I'd  ou^ta  stomp  you  to  death!"  <4ie 
squalled.    "What  did  you  tell  him?" 

"Nothing!  Nothing!"  cried  the  judge, 
"He  must  have  guessed  it!" 

Dan  Slike  laughed.  It  was  a  laugh  to 
make  you  flinch  away.  The  hair  at  the 
base  of  Billy  Wingo's  neck  lifted  like  the 
hackles  of  a  fighting  dog. 

"Guessed  it!"  yelped  Slike.  "Guessed  it! 
Aw  ri^t,  let  it  go  at  that.  How  Sax  away 
is  be?" 

But  the  Judge  had  his  cue  by  now. 
"He's  two  or  three  miles  back,"  he  said 
faintly.  "If  you  start  now  you  can  get 
away." 

"You  know  damn  well  there's  too  much 
snow/'  snapped  Slike.  "^w  numy's  he 
got  with  him?" 

'K)ne— two." 

Slike  kicked  the  judge  in  the  short  ribs. 
"How  many?   Tell  the  truth!" 
"Tut-two." 

"Three  in  all,  huh?  and  you  and  me  are 
two — say  one  man  and  a  half  anyway. 
Two  to  one  call  it.  What's  foirer  than 
that  I'd  like  to  know?  Well  finish  it  out  in 
the  saake  right  now." 

"What?"   Tliere  was  considerably  more 


than  pained  incredulity  in  the  judge's 
tone. 

"We'll  shoot  it  out  with  'em  here,  I  said. 
I  ain't  kicked  all  the  fighting  blood  out  <^ 
you,  have  I?  If  I  have,  I  can  soon  kick  it 
in  again.  Here,  come  alive,  you  lousy  pupl 
Get  the  gun  off  that  feller  I  downed.  It's 
on  his  leg  yet.  His  Winchester  is  over 
there  in  the  comer.  It's  loaded  and  there's 
two  boxes  of  cartridges  on  that  shelf. 
Bring  'em  all  over  here.  Then  you  take 
that  window  and  I'll  take  this  one.  We'll 
give  'em  the  surprise  of  thdr  young  lives. 
Get  a  wiggle  on  you,  Judge.  You've  got  a 
brush  ahead  of  you.  Fight?  You  can 
gamble  you'll  fightl  It's  you  or  them, 
remember!" 

"Suppose  he  comes  bustin'  in  the  back 
way,"  quavered  the  judge,  perceiving  that 
he  luid  indeed  fallen  between  two  stools. 

"We'll  try  to  take  care  of  him.  But  hell 
come  the  other  way  I  guess." 

But  Slike  guessed  wrong,  for  Billy  Wingo, 
judging  that  the  psychologial  moment  had 
arrived,  shoved  his  gtm-hand  through  a 
window-pane  and  shouted  "Hands  upl" 

"You  dirty  Judas!"  yelled  SUke  and,  firing 
from  the  hip,  he  whipped  three  shots  into 
the  judge  before  he  himself  fell  with  four  (tf 
Billy  Wingo's  bullets  through  his  shoidder 
and  neck. 

Shot  through  and  through  Judge  Driver 
dropped  in  a  huddle  and  died. 

SlUce,  supportii^  himself  on  an  dbow, 
mouthed  curses  at  the  man  who  he  be- 
lieved had  betrayed  him.  Hie  murderer's 
supporting  arm  slid  out  from  under  and  he 
collapsed  in  a  dead  faint  ev^  as  Billy 
Wingo,  with  window-glass  ra.wKljiig  ftom 
bis  head  and  shoulders,  sprat^  into  the  zoom. 


"T/ie  Rider  of  Golden  Bar' '  will  be  continued  in  EVERYBODY'S  for  jfufust 
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Would  You  take  a  Man's  Life  on 
Rng&r-Print  Evidenced 

By  Augustus  Thomas 

Puilishtd  by  CourUtf  of  tht  Authw 
and  Gtfrgt  M.  CeAan,  tJu  Fmbutr 


ACCORDING  to  the  police,  the 
/\  finger-print  system  is  invaltiable 
i  %  in  the  detection  and  identification 
of  criminals  and  {or  years  the 
pubHc  has  looked  upon  it  as  being  well-n^h 
in^dlible.  But  is  it?  Augustus  Thomas, 
the  fdaywright,  thinks  not,  and  he  has 
written  a  play  called  "Nanesis"  to  prove 
luspoint. 

liie  play  opens  in  the  library  of  the 
KaUans,  Ben  and  Marcia.  There  has  been 
a  dinner  party  and  cards  are  to  follow. 
This  conversation  takes  place  among  the 
women  guests: 

Mrs.  Purdy:  Weren't  you  flabbergasted 
to  see  Jovaine  [a  sculptorl  here? 

Grace:  No,  I  suggested  having  him — 
having  him  often. 

Mrs.  Purdy:  Why? 

Grace:  There  is  a  French  proverb — 
"The  dai^est  spot  is  just  under  the  candle.'^ 
If  Marcia's  going  to  flirt  with  Jovaine, 
this  is  the  place  to  do  it,  not  his  studio. 

De.  Herbert  Simpson,  a  psychiatrist, 
whom  the  British  Government  had  sent  to 
Prance  during  the  war  to  treat  shell-shock 
vi^ims,  enters  and  is  tdling  about  one  of 
kis  patients — a  young  aviator  who  refused  to 
fiy—when  Kallan  and  Davis,  a  prosecuting 
attorney  f  come  in*  The  laUer  are  discussing 
a  recent  trial. 

Davis:  Got  a  verdict  in  thirty  min- 
ntes  

Kallan:   Just  on  the  finger-prints? 
Davis:   Well,  principally  finger-prints. 
Dr.  Simfsoh,  resuming  his  story  about  the 
ariator:   My  job  in  France  was  nerves, 


and  this  boy,  one  of  our  best  flyers, 
refused  to  go  up.  He  said  he  knew  he'd 
crash.  Wdl,  the  colonel  sent  him  to  me. 
I  saw  something  was  wroi^  and  Z  said: 
**This  is  a  very  serious  business,  my  lad — 
refusing" — and  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
I  got  Qje  trouble.  The  boy  was  engaged 
to  marry  a  nice  girl  over  in  London,  but 
lately  in  France  he'd  met  another  girl  and— 
well,  misbehaved  a  bit — if  you  understand 
me.  He  didn't  know  that  was  the  trouble, 
but  there  it  was,  in  his  subconadouaaess, 
like  a  fordgn  body.  He  went  to  Londcm— 
told  the  girl.  She  forgave  him.  He  came 
back  and  flew  perfectly. 

Grace:  Suppose  that  boy  had  been  a 
good  Catholic  and  confessed  to  his  (Hiest, 
wouldn't  the  relief  have  been  the  same? 

Simpson:  Undoubtedly. 

Maroa:  Must  everybody  tdl  every- 
thing? 

Sxicpson:  Oh,  yes — everybody  docs  some- 
how— somewhere — everybody. 

The  guests  go  into  another  room  to  play 
cards.  Marcia,  taking  advantant  <rf  being 
dummy,  returns  to  the  library,  JoUowed  by 

Jovaine. 

Jovaine:  Two  hours — and  this  is  our 
first  minute  alone.  You  can't  call  an  eve- 
ning like  this  a  compensaticm  ftx  any 
half-hoiu:  at  the  studio. 

Marcia:  I've  told  you  what  my  friends 
said  about  that. 

Jovaine:   Why  tell  your  friends? 

Marcia:  If  I  pretend  to  call  on.  one  of 
them  as  an  ^cuse,  I've  got  to  take  her 
into  my  confidence,  haven^t  I? 
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Jovaine:  Kalian  likes  sculpture.  1*11 
make  a  study  of  your  head.  Two  people 
like  yoM  and  me  can't  be  what  we  are  to 
eadi  other  and  throw  it  all  in  the  discard 
because  C(»istance  Wendell  or  Grace  Lon- 
arby  gets  an  attack  of  conscience.  Tell  me 
you'll  come  to-morrow.  I  must  go  back 
now  to  this  pretense.  We  may  not  have 
another  moment  alone.   Tell  me  

Mascia:  Don't,  Louis — some  one  is  leav- 
ing the  tables  every  nunute. 

Jovain'e:  I  can  see  them  from  here. 
Tdl  me,  Marda.  {He  takes  her  in  his  arms. 
Kallan  etUers.  Marcia  sees  him,  but  Jo 
VAINE  does  not.) 

Jovaine:   Say  yes. 

Marcia:  What  is  it,  Ben — you're  hunt- 
ing? 

Kalian;   Foster's  Bridge. 

Kallan  leaves  the  room  quietly  without 
betraying  whether  or  he  had  noticed  the 
Uner-iike  attitude  of  the  pair, 

'T^HE  second  act  is  in  Jovaine's  studio. 
^   Jovaine  talks  about  the  new  com- 
mission he  is  tr>'ing  to  get  which  v^ill  take 
him — them — to  Paris. 

Jov.uxe:  I  know  you  love  me — ^j-es, 
dear — and  we'll  be  happy  there— a  few 
miles  from  Uie  city.  My  work  ^ile  it's 
daj'light — and  then  real  fun — entire  relaxa- 
tion, with  people  who  know  how  to  play 
refreshingly — and  find  beauty  instead  of 
efficiency  and  dividends  and  interest  in 
every  object.  My  God — how  I  dislike  this 
empty  tomato-can  culture! 

Makcia:  If  we  were  only — safe  over 
there. 

JovATNX :  Ships  don*t  sink  because  happy 
lovers  sail  on  them. 

Marcia:  If  we  were  only  safely  on 
board,    Louis,  I  fear  Ben  knows. 

Jov.une:  UTiat  makes  you  think  he 
suspects? 

Marcia:  I'll  tell  you.  Herbert  Simp- 
son gave  us  a  book  he  has  written  and 
published  on  his  specialty.  There  was  a 
chapter  in  it  about  stammering  on  certain 
words.  It  said  that  when  there  was  some- 
thing in  a  person's  mind— subconsciously — 
words  that  in  any  way  betrayed  this  some- 
thing, or  words  that  were  connected  with 
it,  often  made  the  guilty  person  stammer. 

Jovaine:  Well,  what  did  you  stammer 
about — my  name? 


Marcia:  No,  but  last  night  at  dinner, 
alone  with  Ben,  I  tried  to  say  "Studio." 

Jovaine:   viliy  talk  about  the  studio? 

Marcia:  I  wasn't.  I  was  talking  lUxHit 
a  new  motion-picture  studio  on  Long 
Island  and  I  said  "st-tu-tudio." 

Jovaine:  But  he  isn't  rlniming  that 
that  proves  anything,  is  he? 

Marcia:  No — he  isn't  claiming  any- 
thing— but  he  has  been  reading  the  book. 
Later,  I  saw  his  face  suddenly  harden 
and  get  white-^-and  he  breathed —  So  I 
thou^t  the  best  course  was  to  speak  befme 
he  did. 

Jovaine:  Of  us? 

Marcia:  I  said,  "Ben,  I've  got  a  sur- 
prise for  you,"  and  I  told  him  about  this. 
{The  bust  that  Jovaine  was  making  of  her.) 
And  I  told  him  that  we  wanted  him  to 
see  it   He's  coming  today. 

That  afternoon  Kallan  visited  the  studio. 
Jovaine  took  the  covering  of  the  bust. 

Kallan:   It's  a  portrait,  all  right.  A 

bit  youthful  

Jovaine:  In  the  first  mass — a  face  gen- 
erally is.    Every  defining  line  adds  to  it. 

Kall.\n:  The  hair  is  beautiful.  It 
doesn't  seem  to  be  made  of  any  solid  sub- 
stance like  clay.  It  flows  as  if  the  wind 
were  moving  it. 

Jovaine:  Well,  that's  the  handling. 
The  secret  of  doing  hair  in  sculpture  is  to 
plaj' — with  the  material.  And  clay  is  the 
most  fascinating  stuS  in  the  world.  It 
ahnost  follows  a  fellow^s  thought. 

Kallan  :  I  see.  And  yet  there  is  stabil- 
ity enough  to  retain  anv-thing  you — you  get. 

Jovaine:  Oh,  yes.   Every  touch. 

Jo\  AiNE  takes  a  bit  of  clay,  presses  it  in  his 
fingers  to  illustrate  his  point  and  then  lays  it 
on  a  table.  At  an  opportune  moment  Kallan 
takes  this  piece  of  clay,  ptits  it  in  a  box  and 
puts  the  box  in  his  pocket. 

Jovaine  announces  that  he  has  won  the 
commission.  Kallan  congratulates  him  and 
departs. 

THE  third  act  takes  place  in  Afarcia*s 
boudoir.    Grace  is  with  her  as  the 
curtain  rises. 
Marcia:   We're  sailing  Saturday. 
Grace  :  Sailing — Saturday? 
AIarcia:  Think  of  it,  Grace  dearl  Ten 
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days  on  the  boat  with  the  man  you  love! 
Who  loves  you — and  not  a  business  creature, 
tired  or  otherwise,  but  an  artist-— a  poet 
who  sees  beauty  wherever  it-i^— and  iriio 
is  vital  and  creative  and  hopeful — and  oh, 
God,  young — Youth — and  a  waistline. 

Grace  leaves  and  Kallan  enters.  It  is 
apparent  that  Maacxa  had  not  expected  him. 

Makcia:  When  did  you  come? 

Kalian:  Just  now. 

Marcia:   Which  way? 

Kallak  :  The  back  door. 

Marcia:   Why  the  back  door? 

Kallax:  I  saw  Conlon,  our  patrolman, 
near  the  front  door  and  I  wanted  to  avfHd 
him. 

Marcia:  Why? 

Kallan:  He  wants  a  sutHcription  to 
the  Police  Fund  and  my — ^I'm  economizing. 
Servants  out? 

Marcia:  Yes.  You  said  to  let  than 
go — that  we'd  dine  out.  Have  you  just 
come  from  your  office? 

Kallan:  No — ^from  Bergman's.  IVe 
made  a  discovery  at  Bergman's.  Jovaine 
thought  clay  was  a  responsive  material. 
Well,  rubber — some  grades  of  rubber — are 
just  as  sure.  That  figurine  on  your  desk — 
that's  plaster  or  bisque.  ,  Drop  that  on  the 
floor  and  it's  gone.  I  can  cast  that  in  rubber 
just  as  accurately. 

Marcia:   Well,  it  doesn't  thrill  me,  Box 

Kallan  :  It'll  thrill  Jovaine.  When  have 
you  seen  him  last? 

Marcia:  I  forget.  Four  or  five  days 
ago. 

Kallan:  Do  you  know  his  telephone? 
'  Marcia:  Yes. 
Kallan:  Call  him. 
Marcia:  CaU  him? 

Kallan:  Yes — why  not? 

Marcia:  Why — no  reason.  But  sup- 
pose I  get  him? 

Kallan:  See  what  he's  doing,  that's 
all. 

Marcia  (at  the  telephone):  Gramercy 
348  ...  Yes,  please.  {To  Kallan)  Do 
>'ou  want  to  see  him  about  your  castii^  in 
rubber? 

Kallan:  Yes.  If  he's  in,  ask  him  to 
come  up  here — before  dinner — or  after- 
wards— any  time  this  evening  to  see  you. 

Marcia:  One  minute,  Louis.  (To  Kal- 
lan) Why  not  say  you? 

Kallan:  Too  much  importan(%  about — 
it.  Do  as  I  tell  you. 


Marcia:  I  was  thmking— iriiat  are  yoa 
doing  this  evening?  .  .  .  Oh\  .  .  .  (T0 
Kallan)  He's  going  out  of  town.  (Tdt- 
pkoning)  Could  you  come  here  a  few  minutes 
before  that  time?  Yes— at  the  house  . . , 
Nothing — nothing — just  want  to  see  you  a 
minute.  (To  Km.lan)  He'll  be  here  in  half 
an  hour.   You'll  have  to  listen  Ux  the  befl. 

Kallan:  I  released  the  latdi  on  the 
lock  of  the  front  door  before  I  came  up. 

Marcia:  Why? 

Kallan:  Because  the  bell's  hard  to 
hear.  I  thought  the  servants  were  out, 
and  if  we're  dressing  we  can  call  down. 

Marcia:  It's  a  crazy  notion,  Ben,  want- 
ing to  talk  rubber  castings  at  this  hour. 

Kallan:  I  don't  think  so.  Jovaiiic*8 
handling  that  clay  all  the  time,  isn't  he? 
Hardly  a  day  he  doesn't  leave  his  thumb- 
pintsonit— ontwenty — thirty  phuxs.  Any- 
body could  cast  that  thumb-print  into  a 
rubber  stamp,  such  as  old  Bergman  makes, 
and  put  it  on  a  bank  vault  or  on  a  table — 
on  anything — and  all  the  denial  in  the  world 
wou!<Li't  acquit  Jo\'aine  of  a  theft. 

Marcia:  Well,  as  sculptors  have  been 
modeling  in  clay — some  thousands  oC 
than — ^for  some  hundreds  of  years,  your 
idea  might  wait  a  little  bnger. 

Kallan:  But  Jovaine  will  be  gone. 

Marcia:  Gone? 

Kallan:   Yes — on  his  way  to  France. 
Marcia  :   How  do  >*ou  know  that? 
Kallan:  The  same  way  you  knew  it 
at  first — from  his  letter  to  you  (one  Maroa 

had  lost). 

Marcia:  I'm  not  going  to  be  a  party  to 
any  vulgar  row  between  you  and  Jovaine. 

Kallan:  But  you  woe  going  to  sl^ 
away  to  France  with  your  paramour  and 
leave  me  in  the  midst  of  vulgar  pity  and 
vulgar  laughter — and  this  shell  of  a  rotten, 
empty,  vulgar  house. 

Marcia:  And  who  do  you  think  you 
are  to  bully  me!  If  I  want  to'go  to  France 
I'll  go  with  anybody.  I'm  tired  of  this  life. 

Kallan:  I  had  this  letter  when  your 
guilty  conscience  made  \'ou  stutter  as  your 
thoughts  touched — ^the  boundaries  of  your 
treachery.  Your  portrait  in  clay,  rushed 
up  in  three  sittings  to  blind  me  to  months 
of  betrayal,  had  confession  on  the  face  of 
it.  It  wore  the  look  of  the  Marcia  that 
I  knew — j'ears  ^;o — the  look  of  the  woman 
that  once  loved  me — the  look  I  have  lost 
and  no  longer  meet — the  bok  he  couldn't 
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avoid  if  lie  made  a  likeness  of  her.  My 
Godl  In  die  dead  clay — speaking  across 
the  dead  years — ^its  dumb  confession. 
Wdl— am  7  to  be  putty  in  his  dirty  fingers? 

Mascca:  Don't  blame  him-— blajone  your- 
self—or  if  your  vanity  won't  let  you  do 
that— blame  me.  Now — what  are  you 
golDg  to  do  about  it. 

Kallan:   Do  about  it  1 

Marcia  :  Yes — do  about  it.  I'm  a 
woman,  not  a  chattel.  You  don't  own 
me-^and  I  make  my  choice.  I  take 
nothing  you  do  own.  And  you'll  not  bully 
him,  either,  about  that  letter. 

Kallan  (menacing):  What  are  you 
going  to  do? 

Makcia:   Don't  try  violence  with  me. 

ELallan:    Come  here!    {He  grabs  her.) 

Makcia:  Is  this  what  you  learn  from 
your  stupid  books?  Let  go!  I  intend  to 
live  in  the  daylight,  and  not  with  a  gloomy 
jailer  old  enough  to  be  

Kallan  takes  ker  by  the  throai,  holds  her 
as  in  a  nse^  reaches  and  gets  her  nail-file 
{the  one  from  the  new  manicure  set  he  had 
given  her)  and  stabs  her.  She  sinks  down. 
Be  stands  with  the  file  in  his  hand,  calmf 
collected,  cold.  He  takes  her  handkerchief 
and  wipes  the  file;  looks  abovi  the  room,  but 
unhunUd  and  unhaunted.  He  kneds  and 
feels  her  pulse,  thm  rises.  He  ge$s  from 
kis  vest  ^ket  a  rubber  thumb-cot  and  one 
for  his  index  finger  and  pats  them  on.  He 
goes  to  his  overcoat  and  gets  a  left-hand 
giove  and  puis  it  on.  He  takes  the  nail-file 
again,  regards  it  as  he  holds  it  in  his  left 
hand.  He  draws  the  thumb-cot  across  Ins 
hair  and  carefully  makes  several  imprints  on 
the  dagger,  using  the  r-ufrfrer  thumb  and  finger 
cots.  He  lays  the  nail-file  by  the  body,  sur- 
veys the  roam,  goes  and  puis  thumb-marks 
on  ffte  dresser,  on  the  door,  and  shuts  it  care- 
fully. He  takes  out  Marcia's  letter — scans 
U— places  it  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  Bis 
work  is  done.  He  removes  the  thumb-cots; 
puis  on  his  hat  and  coat,  and  leaves. 

On  leaving  the  house  Kallan  greets 
Officer  Conlon  and  walks  on.  Jovaine 
eni^s  the  house.  Kallan  r«b<fn5  lu  Jovaine 
isemer^tMg.  The  officer  hears  the  conversation. 

Kauan:   Good  evening. 

Jovaine:  Good  evening.  I  —  er  — 
doesn't  seem  to  be  anybody  at  home. 

Kallan:   Weren't  you  inside? 

Jovaine:  Yes.  I  rang  but  nobody  an- 
swered. 
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Kallan:  The  bell  may  be  out  of  order. 
Were  you  calling  on — Marcia? 

Jovaine:  Well,  Mrs.  Kalian  tel^dumed 
me  she  wanted  me  to  step  by  amcnnait  

Kallan:  Well,  come  in. 

Jovaine:  I've  been  up  the  first  stturs 
and  knocked  at  the  door  there — but  it 
was  locked — and  I  called — "hello  there" — 
and  

Kallan:  Well,  Marcia  must  be  home. 
There's  light  in  her  room.   Come  in. 

Jovjune:  I've  hardly  time  now.  I'm 
catching  a  train,  you  see.  But  111  tele- 
phone her  in  the  morning. 

Kallan  and  the  policeman  find  Uie  body. 
He  takes  Jovaine's  lost  letter  from  the  bosom 
of  her  dress,  where  he  had  himself  previously 
placed  it,  and  makes  a  pretense  of  hiding  it. 
Officer  Conlon  takes  it  away  from  him. 

THE  fourth  act  he^as  with  the  trial  of 
Jovaine.  A  finger-print  txptxt  is  being 
cross-examined. 

Cotjnsel:  You  don't  pretoid  to  have 
examined  or  even  to  have  seen  Mty  milliaD 
finger-prints,  do  you? 
Witness  :  No. 

Counsel:  Then  how  can  you  say  that 
any  given  finger-print  would  not  be  dupli- 
cated by  any  one  of  fifty  million  other  men? 

Witness:  The  center  of  a  thumb  is  a 
series  of  lines  laid  in  loops  rou^^y  paral- 
leling one  another.  Elach  hundredth  of  an 
inch  of  each  line  has  its  own  individual 
characteristics,  and  so  has  each  hundredth 
of  an  inch  of  the  open  spaces  or  intervals 
between  the  lines.  If  we  take  a  drcle  of 
thumb-print  of  a  half-inch  diameter  and 
magnify  it  to  a  foot  diameter,  and  then 
take  a  we<^;e-shaped  section  of  that  circle, 
say  five  degrees  at  the  drciunference,  and 
running  to  a  point  at  the  center,  we  get  a 
diagram  of  lines  and  spaces  so  definite  and 
so  individual  that  no  similar  diagram  on 
any  other  thumb  out  of  a  thousand  is  the 
same.  The  possible  combination  of  that 
five-degrera  section  with  the  seventy-one 
other  equal  sections  going  to  make  the 
circle  of  three  himdred  and  sixty  d^ees 
throws  the  chance  of  duplication  of  our 
ori^nal  unit — of  which,  however,  there  is 
no  record — into  the  billions. 

Jovaine  is  convicted. 

Tfie  last  scene  is  just  outside  of  Sing  Sing 
prison.   The  witnesses^  among  Uiem  Dr. 
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Simpson,  go  in  to  see  Jovaine  pttt  to  deatk. 
Kaxlan  and  Dams,  the  prosecutor,  remain 
outside.  They  know  when  the  execution  has 
taken  place  because  the  lights  have  gone  dim 
three  times — a  weakening  of  the  current  jor 
the  dea^-shock. 

Kallan:  Simpson  was  with  Jovaine  to- 
night? The  last  man,  you  say? 

Davis:  Yes.  Simpson  insists  the 
fellow  is  innocent. 

Kalian:   What  do  you  think? 

Davis:  You  heard  my  opinion  at  the 
trial?  I  never  had  a  clearer  case. . 

Kallan:   All  circumstantial,  however. 

Davis:  Thumb  and  finger  prints  are — 
more  than  circumstantial — ^in  my  mind. 
Th^re  like  a  signature. 

Kallan:  But  signatures  are  (X)untCT- 
feited  often,  aren't  they? 

Davis:  But  not  thumb-prints  and  fin- 
ger-prints, too. 

Kallan:  I've  seen  finger-prints  photo- 
graphed. 

.  Da\is:  Oh,  yes — nearly  always. 

Kaixan:  I've  seen  ^em  printed  in 
newspapers.   Like  a  block  of  type. 

Davis:   Oh,  yes — regular  type. 

Kallan:  Well,  anything  in  type  can 
be  cast  into  a  rubber  stamp,  can't  it? 

Da\'is:    Yes — letters  and  

Kallan:  Anything.  They  could  take 
a  photograph  of  your  finger-prints  and  get 
a  rubber  stamp  of  it  for  15  cents — over- 
night— couldn't  they? 

Davis:  Yes — ^but  not  very  likely  to 
occur  to  anybody. 

Kallan:  I  don't  know,  I  think  it 
must  occur  to  thousands.  Newspapers 
aren't  printed  from  t>'pe — they're  cast  in  a 
matrix,  curved  to  fit  a  rotary  press.  Every 
newspaper,  thousands  every  morning—- 
thousands  of  them  every  afternoon — cast — 
molded.  There  must  be  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  in  this  country  who — cast  molds 
from  type. 

Davis:  Yes,  if  we  were  talking  of  coun- 
terfeited type,  but  a  man's  finger-print  

Kallan:  There  are  thousands  of  finger- 
prints at  police  headquarters,  aren't  there — 
take  all  the  cities. 

Davis:  Yes — ^photc^aphs. 

Kallan:     And   electrotypes  ?  Why 


shouldn't  a  rubber  stamp  of  a  finger-print 
electrotype  occur  to  any  detective — any 
shrewd  detective? 

Davis:   Why  should  it? 

Kallan:  Why  shouldn't  it,  if  they 
wanted  to  "frame  a  man,"  as  they  say? 
I'll  bet  there  are  poor  devils  doing  time  in 
this  prison  now  on  the  seenungly  in- 
fallible evidence  of  a  fifteen-cmt  rubba 
stamp. 

Davis:  A  rubba:  stamp  wouldn't  put 
the  mark  just  where  a  man  would  grip  an 
object — ^it  wouldn't  

Kallan  takes  sometitmg  from  his  pocket 
and  offers  it  to  Davis,  who,  Mnkit^  U  is  a 
cigar f  refuses  it. 

Kallan:  'Tisn*t  a  cigar. 

Davis:   What  is  it? 

Kallan:   What's  it  bok  like? 

Da\ts:  The  finger  of  a  ^ove— a  rubber 
glove: 

Kallan:  X^t  me  take  it  a  moment 
(He  strikes  a  match,  burns  the  glove.) 

Davis:  Wfcnr  did  you  burn  it? 

Kallan:  Tnat  had  a  man's  finger-print 
on  it.  I  made  it  to — to  satisfy  myself  it 
could  be  done.  I  didn't  suggest  my  doubts 
to  you  because — well,  I  didn't  want  you  to 
act  on  them. 

Davis:  Why  do  you  tell  them  to  me 
now? 

Kallan:  Herbert  Simpson  says  every 
one  tells  somewhere — som^ow.  I  didn't 
care  to  tel!  any  priest  because  that  wouldn't 
do  as  much  good — as  telling  you  my  doubts. 
You  haven't  made  any  mistake  with  this 
fellow.  If  he  didn't  take  the  life  of— a 
woman — ^he  took  mine — and  he's  got  what 
was  coming  to  him — ^but  I  don't  like  to  see 
the  intelU^ce  of  society  the  world  ovct 
kill  men — on  a  fake — that  costs — ^fifteen 
or  twenty  cents — and  that  any  shoemaker 
a>uld  furnish. 

Bavis:   For  God's  sake,  Kallan  1 

Kallan:  It's  your  own  idea,  Mr.  Davis; 
I've  told  you  nothing. 

Da\  is  :  Why,  you've  insinuated —  My 
God,  Kalian — k  that  man  was  innocent, 
you've  murdered  him.  _ 

Kallan:  If  I  did,  the  Empire  State  of 
New  York  was  my  accomplice, 
lCurtain.l 
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Love,  Professional  Jealousy  and  the  Resourcefulness 
of  an  ambitious  Woman  figure  in  this  Story  of 
the  colorful  World  Behind  the  Footlights 

By  Gilbert  Frankau 


TEE  principal  curse  of  all  artistic 
endeavor  to  secure  financial  suc- 
cess is  that  tiie  succe^ul  artist  re^ 
quires  not  only  an  artistic  but  a 
business  sense.  More  especially  does  this 
principle  apply  to  the  least  of  all  the  arts — 
acting.  Because  from  that  welter  of  thwarted 
ambition,  diseased  vanities  and  personal 
jealousy  which  is  the  British  stage  only 
the  hardest-headed,  hardest-hearted  ever 
emerge  to  London  promlnoKx.  And,  once 
emerged,  your  prominent  actor  or  actress 
must  needs  devote  at  least  two-thirds  of  his 
or  her  time  to  the  suppression  of  other  hard- 
beaded,  hard-hearted  mummers — all  eager 
for  West  End  applause  and  West  End 
money. 

The  law  of  our  stage,  therefore,  is  the  law 
of  the  primeval  jungle,  the  law  of  "big  busi- 
ness," the  law  of  aJl  competitive  com- 
munities: Death  (otherwise  an  ill-paid 
provincml  er^agement)  to  the  Weak,  the 
Poor,  and  Such  -  as  -  have  -  no  -  influence. 
Which  may  or  may  not  be  the  reason  for  the 
decay  of  British  acting  in  the  West  End  of 
London. 

This  fight-to-a-finish  struggle,  however,  is 
not  carried  on'  in  the  open.  Operdy,  the 
fighters  compliment  one  another,  stroke 
one  another,  purr  over  one  another.  An 
illusion  of  good  manners,  peculiar  to  the 
profession,  an  illusion  of  hearty  good-will, 
peculiar  to  the  professional,  cloak  the  snarl- 
ing, back-biting  tussle  from  all  save  the 
astutest  eye. 

Nevertheless,  even  in  this  dark  jungle  of 
hatred  and  jealousy,  Love — as  a  white 
flower  in  black  swamp-lands — comes  oc- 
casionally to  bloom.  Hew:  now  the  love- 
story  of  Sheila  Tremayne;  and  if  the  flower 


be  a  litde  less  white  than  your  own  imagin- 
ing, a  little  stained  of  petal  and  caliz,  be 
lenient  in  your  appraisement,  xemembering 
the  soil  wherefrom  it  grew. 

MARCIA  MEREDITH  was  a  good  wife, 
a  mediocre  actress,  a  magnificent  busi- 
ness woman,  and — above  all  things — a  West 
End  "star."  The  gaining  of  that  stardom 
had  cost  her  forty-five  years  of  struggle  and 
most  of  her  sotd.  To  the  public  she  re- 
mained a  ripe  thirty,  soulful  and  tempera- 
mental, the  shimmering  passionate  Marcia 
Meredith  of  "Love's  Victim,"  "Mrs.  Deer- 
son's  Marriage,"  and  other  dramatic  enter- 
tainments too  trivial  for  the  chronicling. 
To  the  sophisticated  eyes  of  "the  profes- 
sion" she  stood  for  the  ultimate  jungle 
product — a  tigress  ready  with  tongue  and 
tooth  and  claw  to  defend  her  theatrical  \au 
against  any  who  might  seek  to  invade  it. 

Vague  hints  of  this  tigerishness  which 
lurked,  always  ready  to  pounce,  behind  the 
dark-lashed,  dark-green  eyes  of  the  leading 
lady  had  reached  Sheila  Treina}me  before 
she  accepted  the  small  part  of  Doris  Gray 
in  Marcia's  new  production.  But  Sheila 
had  only  laughed  at  her  informant.  The 
part  was  a  go»l  one,  well  within  her  powers ; 
it  gave  her  access  Tot  the  first  time  to  the 
West  End.  Nothing  else — not  even  tigress- 
es— mattered. 

And  yet,  even  at  the  first  reading  of  the 
play  to  the  company,  Sheila  had  sensed  a 
vague  antagonism.  Whenever  the  pro- 
ducer read  out  a  line  of  Doris  Gray's  it 
seemed  to  Sheila,  watching  the  actor- 
manageress,  as  though  a  frown  creased 
Miss  Meredith's  broad  overwhitened  fore- 
head, as  though  the  ugly  bands  twitched, 
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the  black  hair  under  the  overfeathered  hat 
tossed  impatiently. 

In  after  years  Sheila  Tremayne  would 
have  known  the  thoughts  behind  that  over- 
whitened  forehead;  would  have  almost 
heard  the  thin  lips  mutter  to  themselves: 
"I  oughtn't  to  have  engaged  this  girl. 
She's  too  attractive.  She'll  make  the  part 
too  prominent.   /  shall  suffer." 

For  Sheila  Tremayne,  by  instinct,  was 
also  of  the  jtmgle.  She  also  had  it  in  her 
to  become  the  star.  A  psychologist — and 
Marcia  Meredith  had  need«l  psychol(Mry  in 
/wr  fight  for  stardom — would  have  toldtllis 
from  Sheila's  face,  from  her  hands,  from  the 
very  artificiality  with  which  she  spoke. 

A  girl's  face,  was  Sheila's.  Almost  ideal 
for  the  footlights.  A  face  essentially  virgin, 
and  one  that  would  preserve  its  illusion  of 
virginity.  Stage  virginity  be  it  understood; 
dark-blue-eyed,  high-foreheaded  under  a 
nimbus  of  real  gold  hair,  straight-nosed, 
round-cheeked,  small-eared.  A  face  almost 
devoid  of  character,  except  for  the  full  lips 
and  the  prominent,  resolute  chin.  It  was 
that  chin  which  first  affrighted  Marcia 
Meredith ;  that  and  the  long-fingered,  broad- 
palmed  hands  which  betokened  the  need- 
ful mmimum  of  art  backed  by  the  needful 
TniLTimiim  of  business  drive. 

So,  for  a  full  week,  Miss  Meredith  called 
Miss  Tremayne  "My  Dear  Chikl,"  and  in- 
structed author  and  producer — meek  men 
both,  their  self-determination  rotted  by 
many  years  of  the  footlights — to  cut  as 
many  of  Doris  Gray^s  lines  as  might  be  pos- 
sible. And  at  the  end  of  that  week,  Chaince, 
who  plays  his  part  behind  the  wings,  de- 
creed that  Luden  Winthrop,  the  leading 
boy,  should  break  an  arm  while  mumming 
for  the  movies,  and  brought  Basil  Harring- 
ton in  his  stead. 

Everything  that  was  best  in  Sheila  Tre- 
mayne, all  the  tenderness  which  could  just 
redeem  her  acting  of  "girl"  parts  from  the 
mediocre,  fell  crazily  to  loving  Basil  Har- 
rington from  the  first  moment  her  dark-blue 
eyes  visioned  him  shaking  hands  with 
Marda  Meredith.  He  was  the  ideal  stage- 
lover,  well  over  six  feet  tall,  with  light- 
brown  crinkly  hair,  nice  eyes,  the  hands 
and  feet  of  a  gentleman  and  that  rarity 
among  stage  folk — a  voice.  Immediately 
she  adored  him ;  and  he,  in  so  far  as  modern 
young  men  are  capable  of  adoration,  recip- 
rocated.  That  is  to  say,  he  was  sufficiently 


aware  of  her  to  turn  his  head,  ever  so  slight- 
ly, from  the  handshake  with  Marcia  toward 
Uie  slim  tall  girl  in  the  russet  taibr-made 
who  had  just  repeated  her  line: 

"But  I  love  him,  Mrs,  Masterson,  I  love 
him.   Won't  you  let  him  come  to  me?"  . 

THAT  line  of  Doris  Gray's  is  spoken  in 
the  third  act  of  Paul  Derrick's  "great 
romantic  comedy,"  "Devotion";  of  which 
comedy  it  is  necessary  for  your  understand- 
ing to  give  at  least  an  outline. 

Understand,  then,  that  the  play,  having 
bem  written  specially  to  the  order  of  Marcia 
Meredith,  contains  only  one  real  part — Mrs. 
Masterson.  The  entire  comedy  is  a  vehicle 
for  the  exploitation,  reexploitation  and 
superexploitation  of  Mrs.  Masterson 's — 
Marcia  Meredith's — moods,  clothes,  figure, 
voice,  gestures,  arms,  eyebrows,  jewelry  and 
"temp^ument."  Around  these,  and  not 
around  any  specific  dramatic  idea,  revolve, 
as  pale  moonlets  around  a  star,  the  minor 
characters. 

But  in  the  third  and  last  act  of  "Devo- 
tion" there  occurs,  doubtless  by  an  over- 
sight of  the  author,  one  real  dramatic 
moment.  The  scene  is  Mrs.  Masterson's 
boudoir.  She,  by  a  supereffort  of  clothes, 
voice,  gestures,  eyebrows  and  t»]:q>erament, 
has  succeeded  in  luring  Cyprian  CHpkeri — 
Basil  Harrington — inxa.  his  fianc^,  Doris 
Gray.  Doris  Gray,  therefore,  who,  by  a 
stage^coincidence  is  staying  with  her  rival, 
arraying  herself  in  her  most  becoming  gar- 
ment, follows  Cyprian  to  the  boudoir,  pleads 
with  Mrs.  Masterson,  and  finally  triumphs 
over  the  entanglement.  Thereafter  Mrs. 
Masterson  makes  things  up  with  her  own 
legitimate  husband;  and  tiie  curtain  £aUs 
and  is  raised  many  times  to  display  Marcia 
Meredith  bowing  her  thanks  to  a  delighted 
audience. 

By  the  twelfth  day  of  rehearsals,  when 
the  last  act  had  begun  to  shape  itself,  it  be- 
came apparent  to  Marcia  Meredith,  as  it 
is  doubtless  apparent  to  the  reader,  that,  a 
really  fine  performance  of  Doris  Gray  by 
Sheija  Tremayne  might  conceivably  involve 
a  considerable  amount  of  publicity,  to  say 
nothing  of  insistent  curtain  calls,  for  that 
young  actress.  By  the  fourteenth  day, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  consider  the 
dresses  for  the  minor  characters — Marcia's 
clothes,  needless  to  say,  had  been  designed 
weeks  since  by  Monsieur  Lupine  of  Paris, 
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Loiukm  and  New  York — the  leading  lady's 
cooed  "My  Dear  Child"  had  been  replaced 

by  "Miss  Tremayne,"  a  "Miss  Tremayne" 
so  perfectly  polite  as  to  be  absolutely 
tigrine. 

"And  how  is  the  frock  for  the  last  act, 
Miss  Tremayne?"  asked  Basil  Harrington. 

"Oh,  not  bad/'  smiled  the  girl 

They  were  lunching  together,  not  for  the 
first  time,  at  Gustave's  in  Soho — a  dark 
little,  intimate  littie  restaurant  of  cheap 
pru^  and  flamboyant  omelettes,  not  two 
hundred  yards  away  from  the  theatre. 

"Really  nice?"  went  on  the  boy  in  his 
thrilUng  voice,  "or  only  so-so?" 

"You'll  see  at  the  dress  rehearsal." 

"Can't  you  describe  it  to  me?"  He 
leaned  forward  artlessly,  and  his  brown  e3res 
darted  admiration  at  Sheila. 

"It's  black  sak,"  she  admitted.  "Quite 
simple,  of  course.  They  can't  afford  to 
spend  any  money  on  my  clothes." 

"Black!"  His'  intuition  caught  at  the 
disappointment  she  was  trying  to  hide  from 
him,  "But  siu-ely  that  isn't  right  for  the 
character.  Miss  Meredith  nd^t  wear 
black.  You  ought  to  be  in  something 
girlish.  Pale  pii^?  Pale  blue?  And  be- 
sides— "  he  hesitated,  aware  of  disloyalty 
to  his  employer — "isn't  Doris  Gray  sup- 
posed to  be  a  millionaire's  daughter?" 

"She  is,"  snapped  Sheila,  "but  she'll  kwk 
like — like  a  charity  orphan." 

"But  why — "  began  Basil;  and  in  that 
moment  Sheila  knew. 

She  had  not  known  b^ore,  only  surmised 
v^ely  through  long  lonely  evenii^s  in  her 
tiny  fiat,  the  influence  at  work  a^inst  her. 
Young  to  the  jungle  of  stageland,  it  had 
needed  the  mating  fervor  to  sharpen  her 
instincts  of  self-protection.  But  now,  both 
mating  fervor  and  defensive  instinct  were 
fuUy  aroused. 

"Does  it  matter?"  she  said. 

«/  thmk  it  matters  frightfully,"  retorted 
the  boy.  "Not  only  in  the  play,  but  to 
yoa.  You  see,  the  public  nowadays  are 
funny.  They  insist  on  our  being  well 
dressed.  You've  no  idea  what  my  tailor's 
biU  is." 

"Men  have  such  an  advantage,  pajnng 
for  their  own  clothes." 

"I  can't  see  that.  We  don't  get  any  big- 
ger salaries  for  dressii^  ourselves.*^ 

"But  you  can  wear  more  or  less  what  you 
like,"  said  Sheila. 


Somehow  or  other — every  successful  art- 
ist knows  that  there  is  such  a  moment — 
realization  of  her  dual  personality  was  being 
bom  in  the  girl.  Self-knowledge  added  it- 
self to  the  knowledge  of  Marcia  Meredith. 
She  grew  furiously  conscious  of  two  Sheilas: 
the  one  tender  and  girlish,  who  could  play 
Z)Om  Gray  to  the  life,  who  a>uld  surrender 
herself,  would  surrender  herself  without 
question  to  the  adorable  boy  with  the 
crinkly  hair  and  the  clean-shaven  lips;  the 
other  a  hard-headed,  hard-hearted  unwo- 
manly little  person  who  meant  to  do  battle 
with  tooth  and  claw  for  success. 

Curiously  enough,  even  the  hard-hearted, 
hard-headed  Sheila  loved  Basil  Harrington. 
"He,"  she  said  to  herself,  "doesn't  realize 
that  we  are  in  the  jungle.  He's  too  nice,  I 
must  fight  for  us  both." 

"Time  we  were  getting  back  to  rehearsal," 
suggested  the  boy,  pajing  his  hill.  She 
powdered  her  nose,  pulled  down  her  veil  and 
followed  him  into  the  sunshine. 

All  the  two  hundred  yards  down  Shaftes- 
bury Avenue,  Sheila's  new  instinct  was  at 
work.  She  said  to  herself:  "It's  in  my 
own  hands.  It's  always  in  our  hands,  once 
we're  'on.'  The  producer  can't  interfere 
with  me.  Miss  Meredith  can't  interfere. 
Once  the  curtain  goes  up  on  the  first  night, 
the  issue  rests  between  me  and  the  public 
Do  the  public  really  care  for  clothes  as  much 
as  Basil  thinks?" 

Entering  the  stage  door,  looking  in  the 
glass  cage  to  see  if  there  were  any  letters  for 
either  of  them,*  scurr>^ng  along  the  white- 
washed passage,  down  the  stone  steps  on  to 
the  half-lit  stage,  instinct  still  functioned. 
Instinct  urged:  "This  is  enemy  territory. 
Tread  softly.  Speak  softly.  Veil  your 
voice.  Veil  the  purpose  in  yoiur  eyes. 
Pretend!    Pretend!  Pretend!" 

"OEGINNERS  for  act  three,"  called 
the  stage-manager;  and  the  "begin- 
ners," Mrs.  Alasferson's  husband  and  Mrs. 
Masterson's  maid,  took  up  their  posi- 
tions, started  in  to  stumble  through  their 
lines. 

Sheila  found  herself  a  packing-case  in  the 
wings,  sat  down,  began  to  study  her  part. 
But  her  mind  was  not  on  the  typewritten 
words;  her  mind  was  hovering  about  the 
auditorium,  empty  save  for  Mr.  Peaston, 
the  producer,  and  the  cleaners,  sweeping 
carpets  against  the  evening  po^ormance. 
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"In  ten  days,"  thought  Sheila,  "those  stalls, 
those  bcaes,  that  pit,  gallery  and  dress 
circle,  will  be  full  of  eyes.  And  every  eye 
will  see  Doris  Gray  looking  like  a  chanty 
orphan." 

She  forced  herself  to  study.  "But  I  love 
him,  Mrs.  Masterson.  Won't  you  let  him 
come  to  me?"  And  quite  suddenly  Sheila 
Tronayne  wished  tlmt  the  stage  issue  be- 
tween herself  and  Marcia  Meredith  had 
been  the  real  issue.  "That,"  she  thought, 
"would  be  a  fight  worth  fighting."  For 
this  is  yet  another  curse  of  the  acting  art, 
that  any  one  with  a  due  sense  of  values — 
and  that  sense,  too,  being  bom  in  Sheila 
— ^must  realize  its  utter  futility. 

A  shadow  blmred  the  tj'pescript,  and, 
lifting  her  head,  she  saw  her  antagonist. 

"^od  at  work.  Miss  Tremayne?"  purred 
Maida  Meredith,  r^al  if  a  trifle  middle- 
aged  in  osprqrs'  and  sables. 

"I'm  afraid  Fm  a  terribly  slow  'study/  " 
prevaricated  Sheila. 

"Then  I've  good  news  for  you,"  went  on 
the  elder  woman.  "You  know  that  last  speech 
of  yours,  the  one  that  begins  'But  I  love  him'? 
Well,  Mr.  Peaston  and  myself  have  been 
talking  it  over,  and  we  both  think  it  too  long. 
It  hol&  up  the  actifui.  Don't  you  think  so?" 

A  protest  rose  to  SheUa's  lips,  was  forced 
down.  The  speech  in  question  was  the 
climax  of  her  part.  To  cut  it  would  make 
Doris  Gray  a  colorless  nonentity. 

"The  author  agrees  with  us.  So,  if  you 
don't  mind" — as  if  she'd  dare  mind,  Uiought 
Marda — "we're  going  to  take  out  a  few 
lines  of  it.  If  you'll  give  me  your  part,  I'll 
show  you  just  where  the  cuts  come. 

Hie  actor-manageress  took  the  typescript 
Sheila  pn^ered ;  took  a  gold  pencil  from  her 
gold  b^  and  carefully  excised  all  but  the 
first  two  and  last  three  lines  of  the  speech. 

"My  cue,"  she  said,  "is  not  altered." 

"No,  of  course  not,"  murmured  the  girl; 
and  then,  remembering  her  new  self,  she 
smiled.  "I  think  it  is  a  great  improvement, 
Miss  Meredith."  ' 

"I'm  ^ad  you  don't  mind,"  said  a  dis- 
armed Marda.  "Some  people  are  so  silly 
about  cuts.  As  if  anything  or  any  of  tis 
matters  except  the  play!" 

She  stood  chatting  amicably  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  could  afford  to  be  amicable  now. 
Sheila  TremajTie,  in  Doris  Gray's  black  silk 
frock,  speak^  Doris  Gray's  attenuated 
lines,  could  hardly  cast  the  shadow  of  an 


eclipse  on  the  stardom  of  Mrs.  Masterson, 
"Oh,  and  I  do  hope  you  didn't  think  the 
dress  we  chose  for  the  last  act  too  simple, 
Miss  Tremayne,"  said  the  actor-manageress. 

"I  think  it  simply  adorable.  Miss  Mere- 
dith," cooed  the  girl,  who  was  learning  her 
jungle  laws. 

A  moment  later,  with  a  rustle  of  char- 
meuse  and  a  jingle  of  golden  accouterments. 
Marcia  titupped  away  toward  the  "prompt" 
side,  there,  with  Basil  Harrington,  to  await 
her  cue.  But  all  that  dr^ry  rdLearsai 
afternoon,  and  all  the  dreary  rehearsal 
afternoons  which  followed,  Sheila  Tre- 
mayne— the  tender,  girlish  Sheila — dried 
those  bitter  tears  which  never  rise  to  the 
eye;  and  all  that  dreary  home  evening,  and 
ail  Uie  dreary  home  evenings  which  followed. 
Sheila  lYemayne — ^the  hard-hearted,  hard- 
headed  Sheila— worked  on  the  full  speech  as 
it  was  before  it  had  hem  cut  to  cobrlessness, 
and — totted  up  her  tiny  balance  in  the  Post- 
Office  Savings  Bank. 

"  IVrONSIEUR,  there  is  a  young  lady  to 

see  you." 

"What  young  lady?"  Monsieur  Lupine  of 
Paris,  London  and  New  Y(n:k  lifted  a  bril- 
liantly briUiantined  head,  stared,  black- 
eyed,  across  the  ormulu  desk  of  his  lavishly 
furnished  private  office  at  the  pert  secretary 
who  had  interrupted  his  sartorial  musings. 

"A  young  lady  from  the  Piccadilly 
Theatre." 

"Her  name?" 

"Miss  Tremayne.  Miss  Sheila  TVe- 
mayne." 

"I  do  not  know  a  Miss  Tremayne  of  the 
Piccadilly  Theatre.  Of  the  Piccadilly 
Hieatre  I  know  only  Miss  Meredith.  And 
of  her  I  know  too  much.  If  the  Tremayne 
wants  to  buy  any  dothes,  let  Miss  Jameson 
attend  to  her." 

The  secretary  hesitated. 

"The  young  lady  won't  see  any  one  but 
yourself,  monsieur.  She  says  it  is  about 
a  frock  for  to-morrow's  performance  <rf 
'Devotion.' " 

"'Devotion'!  'Devotion*!  I  am  tu-ed 
of  'Devotion.'  I  am  tired  of  stage  people." 
The  dressmaker  twirl«i  a  black  mustache. 
"The  Meredith  woman  has  botlmed  me 
enough  akeady." 

Nevertheless,  after  further  protest,  he 
(x>nsented  to  leave  his  office;  strode  into  the 
showrooms  below.  ^ 
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There  is  notlung  '^shoppy*'  about 
pine's  Londoa  showrooms.  The  ^ect,  art- 
ftUIy  contrived  to  discourage  the  economic- 
ally minded,  is  midway  between  that  of  a 
diawing-nx>m  and  a  picture-gallery;  wall 
(xAot  a  pale  }rellow;  chairs  upholstered  in 
oiange  brocade;  ceiling  black;  floor  parquet; 
man^ins'  stage,  which  occupies  the  entire 
south  wall,  vdvet-curtained  and  mysterious 
as  a  palmist's  cave. 

Sheila,  rising  nervously  from  one  of  the 
brocaded  chaus,  was  aware  of  a  tallish 
fordgner  in  blade  cutaway  co&t,  flower  at 
buttonhole,  whose  eyes  seemed  to  che{^>en 
the  inexpensive  tailor-made,  the  inex- 
pensive hat  ^  wore  by  at  least  five 
guineas. 

"Mademoiselle  Tremayne?"  he  asked. 

"Of  the  Piccadilly  Theatre,"  smiled 
Sheila.  "I  want  your  help,  Monsieur  Le- 
jHne,  I  want  your  advice." 

"r«nj,"  retorted  the  Frenchman.  "So 
>'ou  want  my  advice.  That  is  more  than 
most  Engli^  actresses  want.  They  are 
fools,  your  English  actresses.  They  think 
they  know  everything.  .In  Paris,  it  is 
dififfirmt.  There,  they  realize  that  I,  too, 
am  an  artist''  He  altered  his  tone.  "You 
want  some  frocks,  di?" 

"I  only  want  one  frock,"  stammered 
Shdla,  "and  I — don't  know  whether  I  can 
afford  it." 

"For  the  stage?" 

"Yes,  for  to-morrow  night.  It — "  the 
girl's  voice  dropped — "it's  rather  a  secret, 
Monsieur  Lepine." 

"A  secret."  The  man's  eyes  twinkled. 
"I  do  not  make  secret  frocks."  He  swished 
away  the  secretary,  who  had  been  listening 
intently,  and  went  on :  "What  part  do  you 
take  in  the  play,  mademoiselle?  The  young 
lady,  eh? — I  thought  so — I  remember  you, 
once,  at  rehearsal,  when  I  came  to  see  Miss 
Meredith.  Why  did  the  management  not 
send  you  to  me  at  once?  Now,  we  must 
find  a  model  There  is  no  time  to  make. 
And  models  are  not  cheap  these  days." 

Sheila's  dark-blue  eyes  veiled  themselves 
under  long  lashes.  "Supposing  the  man- 
agement knew  nothing  about  my  coming  to 
}-ou,  monsieur.  Would  that  make  a  dif- 
ference?" 

Said  the  Frenchman,  after  a  perceptible 
pause:  "Mademoiselle,  I,  too,  am  an  artist. 
Y<»i  i^poke  of  a  secret.  To  me  it  is  no 
seczeL   Let  me  tell  you.   Miss  Meredith  is 

BtmyMy't  Ma§uin€,  Jtih,  igai 


jealous  of  you;  therefore  she  send  yoa  to  a 
cheap  dressmaker.   Is  it  not  so?" 

"Well—"  began  the  giri. 

"Bo  not  interrupt.  I  have  not  been  in 
this  business  twenty  years  for  nothing,  I 
know  these — how  do  you  call  them? — stars. 
One  day,  you  also  will  be  a  star.  Then  you 
will  do  precisely  as  Miss  Meredith."  He 
altered  his  tone.  "This  dressr-you  pay  for 
it  yourself?" 

"If  I  can,"  said  Sheila,  a  little  taken 
aback  by  the  rapidity  oi  the  Frenchman'a 
intuition. 

"And  Miss  Meredith,  when  she  find  out, 
what  happen  to  you?  What  happen  to  me, 
L^ine?  I  tell  you:  you  get  the  sack — and 
I,  I  make  no  more  dothes  for  Miss 
Meredith." 

"But  she  needn't  know  you  made  the 
dress.   I  would  promise  not  to  teU  a  soul." 

"Foolishness."  The  dressmaker's  hands 
plunged  to  trousers  pockets.  "Fooli^ness. 
A  Lepine  dress  is  a  Lepine  dress.  All  the 
world  recognizes  it  at  sight.  I  do  not  need 
to  plaster  my  name  on  pr(^;rams." 

"Then  you  refuse." 

"I  have  not  said  so.  This  dress,  for 
which  act  is  it?  The  last?  Miss  Meredith 
wears  purple  in  the  last  act.   And  you?" 

"I'm  supposed  to  wear  black."  Sheila's 
heart  was  beating  furiously.  She  felt, 
somehow,  that  her  whole  career  hung  on  the 
next  sentence. 

"And  you  do  not  want  to  wear  black. 
No.  Then  you  are  a  little  fooi.  AU 
English  actresses  are  fools.  What  do  you 
want  to  wear?  Fink?  Blue?  Foolishness. 
Wait — I,  Lepine,  show  you  the  black  you 
should  wear."  He  called  across  the  room. 
"Clotilde,  Cloiilde,  failes  voire  la  robe  noire 
que  nous  avons  fait  pour — "  he  hesitated — 
"pour  la  petite  Henrieile." 

Some  twenty  mmutes  later,  Sheila  Tre- 
mayne— not  the  hard-hearted,  hard-headed 
Sheila  who  had  bearded  the  great  dress- 
maker at  half-past  ten  of  an  autumn  morn- 
ing, but  a  tender,  girlish  creature,  frightened 
almost  out  of  her  wits  at  the  risk  she  ran—' 
faced  the  lens  of  a  camera  in  Monsieur  Lu- 
pine's private  studio.  1 

Monsieur  Lepine  was  bawling  at  her. 
"Name  of  a  namel''  he  bawled.  "Those 
handsl  Do  not  clench  them.  Let  the 
fingers  lie  lose.  So.  That  is  better.  And 
the  lips!  Half-open.  So.  Yes.  Take  her 
now,  Jacques." 
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The  shutter  clicked,  clicked  again. 

"And  that  will  be  enough,"  said  Mon- 
sieur L^ine.  He  handed  down  from 
the  black  velvet  steps  on  which  she  had  been 
posing,  and  said: 

"Now  remember.  Not  a  word.  You  take 
it  off.  We  put  it  in  a  box.  It  goes  home 
with  you.  The  shoes  and  the  stockings 
you  fetch  this  evening." 

"But  the  price,  monsieiir,  the  priw?" 
stammered  Sheila. 

The  dressmaker  bowed.  "When  you 
wear  it,  mademoisdle,  the  frock  is  price- 
less. And  remember,  for  two  years  we 
have  the  exclusivity  of  your  photograph. 
Also,  when  you  are  a  star — "  he  smiled, 
looking  at  his  handiwork,  "but  indeed  you 
are  a  star  ah-eady^ — ^it  is  I,  Lupine,  who  will 
dress  your  plays." 

And  he  added,  to  himself:  "Periiaps, 
^so,  I  teach  the  Meredith  woman  that  it 
do^  not  pay  to  bother  the  great  Lupine." 

npO  THE  audience,  a  West  End  "first 
night,"  especially  a  Marda  Meredith 
first  night,  is  Uttle  more  than  a  society 
fimction.  The  audience  knows  that  Mar- 
da knows  the  type  of  play  she  is  sure  to 
have  selected.  The  audience  is  prepared 
to  applaud,  more  or  less  vociferously,  for 
three  hours — and  read  about  itself  in  the 
papers  next  morning. 

But  behind  the  scenes  all  first  nights  are 
electric  with  tension.  From  the  author, 
pallid  in  the  wings,  to  the  least  important 
stage-hand  runs  a  current  of  nervous  antici- 
pation^ of  longing  for  the  moment  the  final 
curtain-call  shall  signal  "success." 

Sheila  Tremayne,  darting  —  second  act 
over — to  the  dr«ising-room  she  shared  with 
Mrs.  Masterson's  maid,  was  hardly  con- 
scious of  Basil  Harrington's: 

"Going  well  Miss  TremajTie.  And 
you're  simply  splendid!"  She  knew  only 
that  now,  now,  NOW,  was  the  moment. 
For  this  moment  she  had  borne  with  Mar- 
cia  Meredith  through  four  long  weeks;  for 
this  moment  she  had  faced.L6pine;  for  this, 
through  an  interminable  dress  rehearsal, 
she  had  suffered  Mr.  Peaston,  the  producer, 
suffered  the  agony  of  that  "simple  black 
frock,"  of  that  cut  and  colorless  speech. 

She  said  to  herself  as  she  closed  the  dress- 
ing-room door,  began  to  unfasten  the 
"simple"  day-dress  she  had  been  wearing: 
"She'll  have  to  wait — she'll  have  to  wait  for 


her  cue.  I  mustn't  fluff — or  shell  chip  in. 
I  must  be  calm.   I  must  be  calml" 

The  tiny  dressing-room  spun  round  her. 
Round  and  round.  She  was  aware,  dimly, 
of  Mrs.  Masterson's  maid,  of  the  dresser 
tying  the  black  apron  roimd  Mrs.  Master- 
son's  maid's  black  silk  dress.  And  she 
thought:  "Black  silk!  The  maid  wears 
black  silk.  I,  too,  was  to  wear  black  silk. 
So  that  was  Marda  Meredith's  idea.  The 
maid  and  the  millionaire's  daughter.  Both 
colorless.  Both  nonentities." 

"And  that  finishes  you.  Miss  Arkwright/' 
interrupted  the  dresser's  voice.  "Now  for 
Miss  Tremayne." 

"I  think  I'll  be  off,  dear,"  said  Miss 
Arkwright.  "The  curtain'll  be  up  in  five 
minutes."   She  nodded  exdtedly,  went  out. 

By  now  Sheila  was  ready  for  her 
stockings. 

"Bought  these  yourself,  I  «pect,"  said 
the  dresser  admiringly.  "Must  have  cost  a 
pretty  penny.   Pity  the  dress  doesn't  camt 

up  to  them." 

Sheila's  whitened  right  hand  felt  in  her 
corsage;  came  away  clutching  a  piece  of 
paper. 

"I'm  not  going  to  wear  that  dress,  Mrs. 
Fell.  There's  a  box  under  my  table.  You 
might  get  it  out — "  her  r^t  hand  passed 
the  paper — "and  this  is  for  you." 

Mrs.  Fell  took  the  paper,  uncrinkled  it — 
and  laughed.  "Money  is  scarce  these 
days,"  said  Mrs.  Fell.  "Funny  they're 
changing  your  dress  at  the  last  moment;  and 
me  knowing  nothing  about  it." 

"Nobody  knows,"  murmured  Sheila. 

The  fat,  red-faced  woman  looked  up 
from  her  dragging-out  of  the  box. 

"Nobody?   Bless  my  soul!" 

"Nobody — except  you.  And  you're  to 
keep  quiet  till  I'm  on.  Do  you  understand?" 

Mrs.  Fell  cut  the  string  of  the'  box  and 
laughed  again.  "  'Tain't  none  of  my  busi- 
ness," said  Mrs.  Fell,  "but  the  theatre's  the 
theatre.  There's  rules  and  there's  regula- 
tions. There's  contracts."  She  fumbled 
with  the  tissue-paper.  "I  shouldn't  do 
anything  to  upset  folk  if  I  was  you,  my 
dear.  Not  that  I  won't  keep  quiet  if  you 
wants  me  to."  Then,  with  a  little  staccato 
cry,  "Lor',  what's  this?" 

"Oh,  that — "  to  Sheila  her  own  voice 
sounded  like  a  stranger's — "that's  only  a 
black  vnap — to  wear  in  the  wings.  Hie 
dress  is  underneath." 
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A  shrill  howl  sounded  down  the  corridor — 
the  call-boy's  howL 

"Curtain's  up.  You've  got  ten  minutes 
yet,"  said  Mrs.  Fell 

SHEILA'S  braia  still  spun  as  she  waited 
in  the  wings  for  her  cue.  She  tried  to 
betr  the  words  being  spoken  on  the  st^; 
but  her  ears,  dith^ed,  refused  to  carry 
sound.  She  tried  to  think  of  her  own  woids 
—but  the  wcffds  wouldn't  come.  Almost  it 
seemed  to  her  as  though  the  cue  itself  would 
fail  her  memory.  "And  as  for  Miss  Doris 
Gray— as  for  Miss  Doris  Gray^"  That, 
above  all  things,  she  must  not  miss.  Would 
she  hear  it?  She  did  not  even  dare  peep 
adeways  thioi^  the  wings  on  to  the  stage. 

And  then,  quite  suddenfy,  ha  brain 
ceased  spinning;  froze  to  chill  unemotional 
intellect  This  was  her  one  chance  of  suc- 
cess—and of  Basil.  She  must  not,  dared 
not,  could  not  fail. 

"Cold,  Miss  Tremayne?"  vriiispered  a 
voice,  Miss  Arkwiight's. 

"No."  Sheila  drew  the  black  wrap  wiiich 
had  provoked  the  whisper  closer  about  her 
figure.  Miss  Aikwrig^t  tiptoed  away. 

Now  the  girl  in  the  black  wrap  could 
hear,  quite  distinctly,  every  word  of  the 
scene  on  the  stage.  In  three  minutes,  less 
than  three  minutes,  she  would  have  to  dis- 
card the  wrap,  make  her  entrance.  And 
Baal,  BasU  would  be  "off."  She  would  be 
alone  with  the  audience — that  audience  all 
eyes  and  shirt-fronts — ^with  the  audience 
aodMarda. 

She  peeped  through  the  wings,  saw  Basil, 
heard  his  voice.  He  was  making  love; 
stage-love,  to  Mrs.  Masterson.  Beyond  his 
bent  head,  she  guessed  the  silent  audience; 
all  eyes;  tier  upon  tier  of  eyes. 

"Cyprian—"  Marcia's  voice — "dear,  dear 
boy." 

"Marcia,  don't  It  isn't  fair.  It  isn't 
birto/Tom." 

Hk  fatuous  wends  stung  Sheila  to  quic& 
tage.  "That  old  woman,"  she  thought 
"Tliat  old  woman  and  my  Basil  I" 

Then  Sheila  Tremayne  disappeared  from 
Sheila  Tremayne's  mind — and  Doris  Gray 
took  her  place — Doris  Gray  tiptoed,  stiU 
shrouded,  to  the  door  through  whidi  she 
must  make  her  entrance;  Doris  Gray  listened 
—real  for  the  moment — to  her  rival,  Mrs, 
Masterson — Doris  Gray  flung  aside  the  wrap 
that  hid  L^ine's  masterpiece;  heard  the 


gasp  of  a  staggered  stage-manager  behmd 
her,  heard  the  opposite  door  dick  to  Ba^'s 
exit,  heard  her  cue,  and  trod  from  g^oom  to 
glare  without  a  tremor. 

She  stood  in  a  blaze  of  light.  She  had 
forgotten  the  scenery,  forgotten  Sheila  Tre- 
mayne. She  was  Doris  Gray — facing  Mrs. 
Masterson.  And  Mrs.  Masterson  loathed 
her.  That  she  could  see  in  Mrs.  Master- 
son's  dark-green  eyes.  In  those  eyes,  too, 
she  could  see  herself — ^the  miUicmaire's 
daughter,  a  tiny  shimmering  vision  of  black 
and  silver,  gold  hair  high  on  white  nape. 

But  Marcia  Meredith — ^who  was  always 
Marcia  Meredith  and  never  the  character 
she  played — saw  more  than  a  tiny  vision. 
Into  her  mind,  even  as  she  mouthed  her 
part,  came  one  clear  thought.  "L^pmel 
Only  Lupine  could  have  de^^ked  that  black 
vdvet,  slashed  it  to  show  the  ^ver  under- 
skirt." And  the  audience — Marcia  never 
forgot  the  presence  of  her  audienra — the 
audience  was  "eating"  both  the  girl  and  the 
frock.  Marcia  could  see,  out  of  the  tail  of 
her  mental  eye,  women's  glasses  focused, 
women's  mouths  wide  in  wonder. 

Rage  took  her  by  the  breasts.  How 
dared  this  girl,  this  Tremayne  girl,  play  such 
a  trick!  To-morrow — no,  not  to-morrow, 
to-night- — she  should  leave  the  theatre, 
leave  it  for  good.  Yet  the  scene  mxtst  be 
played  out  to  the  end.  Thank  goodness, 
she  had  had  the  forraight  to  cut  that  last 
speech — would  they  never  come  to  that  last 
speech?  Must  she,  Marcia  Meredith,  stand 
there  forever,  mouthing  her  foolish  lines, 
knowu^;  herself  outwitted,  outshone  before 
her  own  first-night  public,  in  her  own 
theatre? 

And  now  Doris  Gray^  too,  grew  conscious 
of  her  audience — as  of  a  great  friendly  dog, 
faithful-eyed  and  adoring — a  great  dog  that 
would  leap  to  protect  her  against  all  enmity. 
She  knew  she  a>uld  whistle  that  dog  at  will, 
could  fed  it  thrilling  at  her  voice,  at  her 
every  gesture. 

And  so  those  two-painted  women  be- 
tween painted  walls—played  out  then: 
comedy. 

"But  I  love  him,  Mrs.  Masterson,  I  love 
him."  Marcia  knew,  even  from  the  first 
Inflection  of  the  girl's  voice,  that  the  speech 
would  be  spoken  to  its  finale;  and  Sheila, 
watching  those  green  eyes,  knew  victory. 
How  those  green  eyes,  those  thin  lips  could 
hatel  And  yet,  and  yet  the  thin  lips  were 
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poweriess.  They  dazed  not  speak.  She^ 
Sbola  Tremayne  who  was  Doris  Gray — she, 
Doris  Gray  who  waa  Shefla  Tremayne — 
held  that  gieat  dog  m  leash.  If  those  thin 
lips  dared  but  intenupt,  the  dog  would 
growL 

"And  you  won't,  you  won't  keep  him 
away  from  me  any  longer,  Mrs.  Masterson? 
You    wouldn't    do  anything — anjrthing 

beasUy?" 

"Now,"  she  thought,  "now,  ogiea.  those 
thin  lipsl  The  game's  played  out  between 
us  " 

And  the  thin  painted  lips  opened.  "Miss 
Gray,  you  have  taught  me  a  great  lesstm  to- 
night. Have  no  fear.  Cyprian  is  youzs — 
and  yours  alone.   Go  to  Mm." 

SHEILA  had  made  her  exit.  Behind  her, 
as  the  "built-in"  door  clicked,  she  had 
heard  i<x  the  first  time  that  rattle  of  hand- 
claps which  signifies  an  audience  carried 
away.  The  rattle  still  sounded  in  her  ears; 
hex  heart  still  beat  to  the  triumph  of  it. 
And  abruptly  came  reaction,  silence  in  her 
ears,  a  coldness  at  the  heart  of  her.  She 
knew  only  that  now,  now — as  soon  as  the 
curtain  fell — she  must  pay  for  the  thing  ^ 
had  done. 

Marda  Meredith,  that  Marcia  whose 
voice  carried  shrill  through  the  painted 
canvas,  would  never  forgive.  She,  Sheila 
'  Tremayne,  had  broken  the  unwritten  cus- 
toms of  the  theatre.  Next  night,  and  all  the 
nights  to  follow,  the  theatre  would  cast  her 
out.  Standing  there,  in  the  semi-^^oom  <tf 
the  wings,  Lupine's  masterpiece  draping  her 
in  shimmers  of  black  and  nlver,  she  knew 
henelf  disgraced.  They  were  all  there,  the 
'ff^ole  company,  twelve  of  them,  waitii^  for 
the  final  curtain-call.  But  none  of  than 
dared  speak  to  her,  to  Sheila  Tremayne. 
Not  even  Basill  Basil  was  whispering  to 
Miss  Arkwright.  Basil  was  afraid.  She 
could  see  the  fear  in  Basil's  paint-reddened 
eyes;  she  could  not  see  that  his  fear  was  all 
for  her.  Suppoai^  that  her  very  temerity 

had  lost  Basil  forever  

"Curtam!"  said  a  voice,  "First  caJl" 
And  almost  before  she  realized  it,  Sheila  was 
(m  the  stage  again.   They  were  all  on  stf^e 


in  the  full  glare  oi  the  footK^ts.  In  jEront 
of  them,  ovo"  banked  flowers,  the  house 
rocked  and  rang.  They  could  see  the  ap- 
plauding hands. 

Three  times  the  curtain  had  risen  and 
fallen — four  times — five  times.  Now,  Mar- 
da Meredith  and  her  flowers  must  have  the 
stage  to  themselves.  Sheila,  rushing  off, 
found  Basil  next  to  her.  His  hand  caught 
her  ann.  did  it,"  he  stammered. 

"Yon  saved  the  play.  Hiat  isn't  hercaD. 
Hark  at  theml" 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Shdla.  "Noth- 
ing matters.  Let  me  get  away.  I  want  to 
get  away.  I  don't  want  her  to  see  me  in 
this  frock." 

Another  hand  caught  her  arm — Mr. 
Peaston's.  Mr.  Peaston  was  screaming  in 
her  left  ear:  "Miss  Tremayne!  Miss  Tre- 
mayne! For  God's  sake  go  rai.  Can't 
you  liear  tlian?" 

"Hear  what?"  said  Sheila.  But  even  as 
she  asked  she  beard  them,  the  audience,  her 
audience.  And  the  audience  was  chanting 
with  monotonous  reiteration: 

"Doris  Gray!  Doris  Gray!  We  want 
Doris  Gray!   We  want  to  see  Doris  Gray!" 

"I  daren't,"  stammered  Sheila.  "I 
daren't— Miss  Meredith!" 

But  it  was  Marda  Meredith  herself — 
Marcia,  dutching  a  great  bouquet  of  the 
management's  flowers — Marcia  with  a 
stage-smile  on  her  thin  painted  lips — ' 
Marcia,  astutest  of  business  women — who 
ultunately  handed  her  rival  on  stage,  flimg 
out  two  whitened  arms  and  kissed  her  be- 
fore the  whole  house.  For  this  is  the  ooe 
consolation  cf  all  artistic  endeavor  tcr 
financial  success:  That  the  public,  the 
great,  honest,  child-hearted  public,  is  the 
final  judge,  the  judge  whose  verdict  not 
even  the  most  powerful  dares  gainsay. 

Which  is  the  only  reason  why  Marcia 
Meredith  has  offered  her  house  in  Park 
Lane  for  the  forthcomii^;  marriage  of  '*Miss 
Sheila  Tremayne,  whose  performance  <A 
Doris  Gray  in  'Devotion'  has  revealed  a  new 
delight  for  London  playgoers,  and  that 
rising  young  actor  Mr.  Ba^  I^trrington. 
(Photographs  of  Miss  Tremayne,  the 
Lupine  studio,  on  back  page.)" 
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What  happens  when  a  blase  Girl  who  thinis 
all  Men  stupidly  aliie  meets  another  Kind 

By  Kay  Cleaver  Strahan 


IN  THE  doset  near  the  foot  of  the  bed 
the  man,  his  lean  body  pressed  flat 
agfunst  tiw  UAds  of  a  satin  and  fur 
evening  vt^>,  watted.  The  ilhisiaa 
dense  darimess  ^ves  of  looking  at  one's  own 
cheek-curves  and  nose  was  trying  to  nerves 
that  were  aching  for  a  cigaiet.  .  Night- 
prowler  though  he  was,  his  temples  were 
throbbing  for  sleep;  he  was  insufferably 
bored. 

Ag^  and  again  during  the  past  hour  he 
had  reviewed  and  refused  the  advisability 
of  making  a  dash  for  it.  To  fiighten  the 
two  girls  and  make  an  escape  wouM  be 
easy,  but  despite  his  mask  the  cursed 
lei^^  and  lankness  of  bim  might  prove,  as 
it  had  before,  his  undoing;  and  Wilbur 
City  sleeping  in  peaceful  Quaker  dignity, 
old  family  silver  and  jewels  behind  doors 
which  answered  to  the  Amplest  skeleton 
key,  pnHnised  rich  rewards  to  the  patient. 

"Grandpa  Wilbur  said  to  me  when  he 
tdd  me  he  was  going  to  leave  me  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  a  wedding-pres- 
ent—" it  was  the  arrogant,  velvety  con- 
tralto voice  speaking  again,  and  at  the 
mention  of  the  money  the  man  pricked  an 
intoested  ear — "  'Beulah-May,  if  a  man 
tells  you  once  that  your  money  makes  no 
difference  in  his  love  fm:  you,  believe  him; 
if  he  tdls  you  twice,  doubt  him.'  Ronald 
told  me  every  time  we  met.  Hiough  that 
isn't  why  I  broke  our  engagement." 

"Why  did  you  break  it,"  coaxed  the 
silky  soprano,  "it  and  the  others,  Beulah- 
May?" 

"Because  they  were  sentimental  and 
5tu[»d.  There  bn't  a  man  in  Wilbur  City, 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  one  in  the  world, 
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who  isn't,  the  minute  a  pi\  says  yes,  ex- 
actly like  the  man  behind  him  and  the  man 
in  front  of  him.  Sheep,  all  of  them.  They 
saesa  to  think  that  il  a  girl  is  knred  sho 
doesn't  need  to  be  interested.  Tli^  are 
selfish.  They  like  to  play  at  romance  and 
be  jealous,  doubtful,  in  despair  one  mo> 
ment  and  ecstatic  the  next,  but  they  never 
give  a  girl  a  chance  to  play  at  alL  They 
talk  about  then»elve&— oh,  endlesslyl  They 
all  say  they  are  unworthy  of  me,  and  pro- 
duce tfadr  little  packets  of  nai^tinessea 
as  confessions,  and  are  no  end  ]voud  ci 
them.  Their  love-words  are  all  liie  same: 
dearest,  sweetheart,  beloved  in  their  tenser 
moments,  darlii^  in  their  stickier  ones, 
and  hon  when  they  are  in  a  hiury.  I  tell 
you,  Dorothy,  they  all  kiss  alU^e.  One 
would  think  it  was  taught  in  the  Wilbur 
City  schools— 'Complete  Course  in  Cor- 
rect Eis^ng.' " 
The  man  in  the  doset  permitted  himself 

a  stealthy  grin.  He  wondered  now  

"Do  you  think,"  the  shiver  in  Soprano's 
voice  betrayed  hxx  own  hopes,  "that  if  one 
of  these  cave-men  types  should — should 
come?" 

"I  abhor  them  above  all  types,"  replied 
Contralto,  "the  I-masterful-male-you-my- 
woman-my-mate  sort;  humorless,  greedy, 
intolerable  things!  Ned  Greer  went  in  for 
it,  only  he  had  corns  and  ingrowing  toe- 
nails, so  they  spoiled  it,  rather." 

The  man  in  the  closet  widened  his  grin 
and  reflected:  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
and  she,  Contralto,  was  something  of  an 
extra-quality  peach.  Twenty-five  thousand 
dollars!  Men  worked  for  a  lifetime  and  had 
less  in  the  end. 
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"Dorothy — "  Contralto  had  lost  scmie 
of  its  arrogance. 
"Urn?" 

"Have  you  met  that  new  mwi  who  is 
working  for  your  father?" 

"Adam  Nelson?  No.  Papa  brought  him 
out  for  dinner,  but  I  was  away  at  Helen's 
wedding.  Why?" 

"I  wondered.  Don't  you  think  he  is 
good-looking?" 

"I  think  he  is  too  tall  and  thin." 

"But  he  seems  interesting,  different  from 
the  Wilbur  City  men." 

"Isn't  that  funny,"  ejaculated  Soprano, 
"that  you  should  be  interested  in  him? 
Because  Joe  said  that  Mr.  Nelson  was  ask- 
ing him  about  you." 

"About  me?"  Contralto's  astonishment 
was  imperfectly  feigned. 

"He  saw  you  in  Gilter's  shop.  Do  you 
remember?" 

"I  believe  he  was  in  there  the  day  I  was 
getting  my  silver  slippers.  What  did  he 
ask  Joe  about  me?" 

"You  know  you  can  never  get  anything 
out  of  a  brother;  Joe  only  said  that  Mr. 
Nelson  had  asked  him  if  he  knew  you. 
Joe  is  crazy  about  Mr.  Nelson;  he  says  he 
is  a  regular  fdlow,  won't  talk  at  all  about 
his  war  experiences,  and  has  real  pearls 
for  his  dress-shirt  studs.  But  why  he 
wants  to  come  and  bury  himself  in  a  place 
like  Wilbur  City  when  he  has  such  wonder- 
ful references  from  Chicago  is  more  than 
Joe  can  see." 

"Why,"  questioned  Contralto,  "didn't 
you  tell  me  before  about  what  Joe  said?" 

"I  forgot  it.  I  didn't  think  you'd  be 
interested,  anyway.  You  never  did  like 
blond  men." 

"Not  pretty  pinky  blonds,  but  Mr.  Nel- 
son is  different.  His  features  are  strong, 
and  then  with  that  fair  hair  and  those 
goldv-colored  eyes  " 

"But,"  objected  Soprano,  "he  is  so  tall 
and  thin." 

"I  like  graceful  men."  Contralto  was 
cross  about  it. 

*T11  tell  you,"  appeased  Soprano.  "I'll 
coax  mama  to  let  me  give  a  party  next 
week — the  house-cleaners  will  be  finished 
by  then— and  I'll  invite  him.    Shall  I?" 

"I  could  wear  my  new  yellow.  Madame 
Adele  thinks  it  is  pertect,  but  mother  in- 
sists upon  tulle  across  the  back  " 

The  mui  in  the  closet  cursed  silently, 


but  horribly.  Off  again  on  clothes,  pre- 
cisely where  they  had  begun!  He  knew  a 
girl  who  wouldn't  stay  awake  all  ni^t 
talking  about  yellow  tuUe.  A  little  old  red 
sweater  was  good  enough  for  her.  Ah,  but 
she  didn't  have  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars!  If  she  had  

An  hour  later  a  circle  of  light  went  slip- 
ping over  Beulah-May's  dressing-table, 
and  rubber-gloved  hands  scarcely  less  silent 
followed  it  deftly.  Then,  out  through  the 
French  windows,  a  quick  slide  down  one 
of  the  Colonial  pillars  and  away  to  other 
business  through  the  cloaking  blackness  of 
the  night. 

IN  SO  far  as  Beulah-May  was  concerned 
Dorothy's  party  was  proving  a  failure. 
It  was  dull  of  Dorothy  to  have  arrange  this 
childish  old  matdui^-quotations  plan  for 
selecting  supper-partners.  The  evenii^  was 
two-thinls  over  and  she  and  Mr.  Nelson  had 
not  exchanged  a  word. 

Lucille  Young  came  fluttering  up  

"I've  drawn  Mr.  Nelson  for  supper,"  she 
triimiphed. 
Lucille  was  always  a  simple,  silly  thing! 
Beulah-May  had  helped  Dorothy  ar- 
range the  place-cards  on  the  table  for  the 
girls.  She  remembered  with  a  sting  of 
disappointment  that  Lucille's  and  hers  had 
been  widely  separated.  She  was  standing 
by  a  door  and  as  she  glanced  through  it 
over  to  the  glass  doors  of  the  dining-room; 
they  seemed  temptingly  close.  No  one 
was  looking;  she  sped  across  the  hall. 

As  she  came  out  of  the  dining-room  she 
met  Adam  Nelson  coming  in  from  the  front 
porch  where  he  had  been  smoking.  He 
smiled  at  her.  He  had  an  unazing  anile; 
it  flashed  out,  lingered  for  a  moment  like 
a  caress  and  was  gone,  leaving  one  to 
doubt  that  it  ever  had  been  possible  on 
that  grave,  rather  sternly  modeled  face. 
"That  was  jolly  of  you,"  he  said. 
She  was  lovely,  was  Beulah-May  Wilbur, 
lovely  always  with  a  witching,  contrary 
dark  beauty;  but  never  had  she  been  more 
lovely  than  at  that  moment  as  she  stood 
tlKre,  Wilbur  pointed  chin  high;  brown 
eyes  still  wistful,  doubting  their  reason  for 
anger;  vivid  lips  held  in  pouting  abeyance, 
ready  to  smile  or  ready  to  tighten  to  dignity. 

"Changing  the  place-cards  as  you  did," 
he  explained  cheerfully. 
The  chin  went  higiher. 
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"I  think  I  do  not  understand." 

"If  you  tell  little  lies,"  he  warned,  "you 
won't  catch  big  fish." 

The  smile  stayed  longer  this  time, 
amused,  indulgent,  slightly  vexed. 

fieulah-May  fought  for  an  answer,  but 
surprise  and  anger  had  tethered  her  tongue 
and  had  set  the  contents  of  her  brain-pan 
to  bubbling.  She  turned  quiddy  toward 
the  dining-room. 

"Too  late,"  said  Adam. 

Chattering,  laughing  couples  were  com- 
ing into  the  hall.  The  Harper  boy,  the  fat 
one,  matched  his  quotation  with  hers. 

At  the  table  Beulah-May  ignored  Adam 
with  a  careful  completeness  more  coaspicu- 
ous  than  the  most  abandoned  flirtation 
could  have  been.  But  it  brought  no  salve 
to  her  damaged  vanity,  for  Adam,  so  her 
guilty  ears  told  her,  was  going  blithely  and 
obliviously  on  quoting  what  sounded  like 
Chinese  poetry  to  that  simple  Lucille 
Youngl 

At  length,  however — 

*'Oh,  yellow  tulle,"  the  words  came 
softly  over  her  shoulder,  "can  you  tell  me 
who  it  was  who  said  that  we  never  hated 
where  we  might  not  love?" 

"Usually,"  she  replied,  "when  I'm  at  a 
loss  for  an  authority  I  use  Aristotle.  He  is 
quite  safe.  Though  I  seldom  bother  with 
lully  falsehoods.  In  this  case  porhaps 
Wude  would  be  better,  if  only  you  could 
put  it  a  bit  more  brilliantly." 

"Splendid,"  he  approved,  but  there  was 
a  hint  of  mockery,  of  teasing  in  his  voice. 
"You  will  forgive  me,  won't  you,"  he  con- 
tinued, "for  calling  you  'yellow  tulle'?  I 
didn't  hear  your  name  distinctly  when 
Miss  Arnold  introduced  us." 

It  was  a  staggermg  situation.  Had 
Dorothy  lied  to  her?  Had  Joe  lied  to 
Dorothy?   Had  her  own  intuitions  lied? 

"I  am  Beulah-May  Wilbur,"  she  an- 
swered, placing  the  Wiibinrs  of  Wilbur  City 
definitely  with  the  cleft  in  the  WObur  chin. 

"To  be .  sure,"  he  scorned  an  elusive 
memory,  "the  twenty-five- thousand-dollar 
girl." 

"Fortunately,"  she  gave  him,  as  she 
turned  to  the  Harper  boy,  "my  friends  do 
nqt  classify  me  so  specifiodly." 

It  brought  neither  the  apol<^  nor  the 
explanation  she  had  expected.  Indeed,  be- 
fore had  managed  a  word  to  Johnny 
Harper,  she  heard  Adam's  voice  content- 
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edly  picking  up  the  conversation  with 
Lucille. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  Johnny's  question 
concerning  the  robbery,  "I  lost  the  Wilbur 
pearls  and  every  trinket  I  owned.  I  think 
Wilbur  City  should  be  grateful  to  me  for 
giving  it  a  chance  to  say  *I  told  you  so.' 
Every  one  in  town  has  always  known  I'd  lose 
them  if  I  didn't  keep  them  in  the  vault." 

Johnny's  mental  criticism  was  that  Beu- 
lah-May was  getting  awfully  cynical  and — 
what  was  that  French  woTd—blasi.  Had 
the  well-bred  young  gentleman  known  the 
energetic,  primitive  emotions  that  were 
rioting  through  Beulah-May's  oonadous- 
ness  he  would  have  hoisted  his  napkin  for 
a  flag  of  truce  and  fled  for  safety. 

She  smiled,  and  he  blinked  his  eyes  and 
apologized  to  himself  for  his  momentary 
mistake.  He  could  not  tell  that  the  smile 
was  not  for  him,  that  it  was  a  triunmhant 
seal  to  the  pact  she  was  making  with  her- 
self. 

Never  before  had  she  planned  deliber- 
ately a  conquest,  but,  secure  in  hex  intui- 
tion and  fortifioi  by  her  past  unsought 
successes,  she  felt  no  fear  of  failure.  *'Wait," 
she  enjoined  her  rebel  emotions,  "wait!" 
And  because  her  mind  was  thoroughly 
healthy  and  because  her  humor  never 
wholly  deserted  her,  she  smiled  again  at 
the  melodramatic  essence  of  hoc  resolu- 
tions— a  smile  which  drew  from  the  Harper 
boy  extravagant  and  fuddled  flattciy. 

BUT  before  the  first  fortnight  of  wait- 
ing was  over,  Beulah-May  discovered 
that  she  had  no  small  talent  for  the  weary 
game  she  had  elected.  She  had  antici- 
pated a  brisk  affair  of  dexterous  openings 
and  strategic  retreats  of  moves  and  coun- 
ter-moves, terminating  in  a  triomi^iant 
checkmate  called  by  herself.  Ker  op- 
ponent's attitude  admitted  no  game  at  ah; 
she  might  fiddle  with  her  pawns  as  she 
pleased,  he  was  not  playing.  When  they 
met  he  was  courteous,  with  an  irritating 
com-tesy  somehow  suggestive  of  youth's 
aloofness  for  age,  but  he  hinted  at  no  hope 
of  a  friendship,  nor  did  he  ask  to  be  al- 
lowed to  call. 

That  he  had  no  constitutional  antipa- 
thies to  paying  calls  was  evident  He 
called  at  the  Youngs';  he  called  at  the 
Arnolds';  and  from  Dorothy  and  Lucille, 
Beulah-May  received  eulc^tic  Tq>wts 
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which  she  dared  not  dispute.  Should  she 
say  that  she  considered  him  a  thoroughly- 
detestable  person,  Wilbur  City,  she  felt 
sure,  would  lat^  in  its  sleeve  and  whisper 
that  at  last  Beulah-May  Wilbur  had  met 
her  Waterloo. 

Had  she?  The  third  week  had  dragged 
to  its  Friday  before  she  faced  this  question. 
Walking  home  under  the  spring-budding 
maples  of  Penn  Street,  a  vividly  lovely  fig- 
ure in  a  sports  suit  of  white  and  deep 
orange,  she  forced  herself  to  orient  the 
facts  with  relation  to  things  as  they  were 
instead  of  things  as  she  ^d  hoped  they 
might  be. 

"I'm  a  fool!"  she  came  bitterly  to  her 
conclusion.  *'I  am  waiting  like  an  idiotic 
fat  woman  on  the  wrong  corner  for  some- 
thing which  will  never  arrive!  I'm  a  con- 
cdted  " 

It  w^  unfortunate  that  at  this  precise 
moment  of  her  self-abasement  Adam  Nd- 
son  should  have  overtaken  her  and  caught 
step  with  her.  Her  heart  rose  up  and 
thumped  in  a  contracted  throat.  It  was  a 
novel  proceeding  for  Beulah-May's  heart  and 
she  did  not  know  how  to  treat  with  it.  She 
was  thankful  for  the  proximity  of  home. 
The  weather  and  the  movies  lasted  them 
until  they  reached  her  gate. 

"I  wonder/'  he  questioned  then,  "if 
you'd  allow  me  to  come  over  here  and  play 
this  evening?   I'd  like  to  mighty  much." 

"Yes,"  smiled  Beulah-May,  "do  come," 
and  went  into  the  house. 

For  three  weeks  she  had  been  planning  this 
moment — a  refusal  without  finality,  tinged 
with  saudness,  but  not  lacking  in  dignity. 

The  announcement  of  a  caller  that  eve- 
mng  was  met  with  real  concern  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilbur.  Their  attendance  at  lodge- 
meeting  was  imperative.  Mr.  Wilbur 
gnunbled  that  he  didn't  know  a  thing  about 
this  Nelson,  and  Mrs.  Wilbiu-  wondered 
what  he  would  think  about  Betilah-May 
receiving  him  alone.  As  for  Beulah-May, 
she  tried  not  to  be  grateful  to  the  lodge. 

In  her  room  after  dinner  ^e  sternly 
denied  herself  an  evening  frock.  He  knew, 
of  course,  that  Wilbur  City  did  not  dress 
for  dinner  and  he  should  not  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  thinking  she  had  duuiged  for 
him.  And  then,  ten  minutes  before  the 
last  minute,  she  arrayed  herself  in  an  ex- 
quisite blue-and-silvery  thing,  deceptively 
demure  and  dangerouay  bmmiing. 


"All  dressed  up,"  Adam  impudently  ad- 
mired as  he  came  into  the  softly  lighted 
library  where  Beulah-May  had  decided  to 
receive  him,  "and  now,  after  adl,  I  can't 
stay." 

"Can't  stay?"  she  parroted,  and  caught 
her  lower  lip  with  her  sharp  little  teeth;  the 
words  had  held  such  a  hopeless,  sorry 
sound. 

"Some  extra  work  came  up  at  the  o&<x" 
he  explained,  and  appended,  as  if  with  an 
illuminating  insi»ration,  "I  say,  can  you 
add?  Why  not  come  along  with  me  and 
help  me  out?" 

"I  am  sorry — "  she  began. 

"Please,"  he  interrupted,  "be  jolly  in- 
stead of  sorry  and  come  along.  We'll  have 
the  walk,  anyway,  and  it  is  a  ^onoaa 
evening." 

In  the  end  her  inclination  flouted  her 
dig^ty  and  her  sense  of  prc^ety.  She 
got  her  satin  evening  wrap,  with  the  fur, 
and  as  Adam  put  it  about  her  shotilders  be 
smiled  an  odd,  contemplative  smile  whidi 
she  did  not  see. 

In  the  office,  perched  on  a  high  stool, 
she  added  dreary  column  after  dreary  col- 
umn of  figures,  while  Adam  sat  opposite 
her  cop\*ing  them  from  ledgors. 

"I  think,"  she  sugested  petulantly  at 
the  end  of  a  silent  hour,  "that  Mr.  Amdd 
might  get  an  adding-machine." 

"Um-m-m."  It  was  merely  an  abstracted 
acknowledgment  of  the  sound  of  her  voice. 

Through  her  long  lashes  Beulah-May 
glanced  at  him.  His  head  was  bent  over 
the  book  and  his  hair,  thick  and  vigorous- 
looking,  shone  brightly  golden  under  the 
shaded  light.  Had  any  girl,  she  wondered, 
ever  run  her  ^n^ets  through  the  wave  in  it? 
Had  those  compressed  lips,  that  could  smile 
so  alarmingly,  ever  spoken  of  love? 

Shielded  by  his  concentration  on  his 
work  she  lengthened  her  stealthy  glance 
into  a  scrutiny  and  allowed  her  imagina- 
tion to  play  about  the  possibilities  of  this 
man  with  his  barrios  of  indifference,  of 
akxtfness  and  mockery  removed.  Vividly 
the  picture  painted  itself  bef<n-e  her  eyes 
and  with  its  completion  came  a  dismaying 
consciousness  of  de^.  She  contradicted 
it,  denied  it,  but  it  persisted. 

He  looked  up,  caught  her  gaze,  and  the 
smile  came  and  lingered — 

"I  wonder,"  he  said,  **what  you  would 
say  if  I  were  to  ask  you  to  many  me?" 
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A  sadden  divestii^  shyness  overtook 
her;  ^e  dared  not  give  her  eyes  to  his;  she 
dared  not  trust  her  voice  for  a  word. 

"Forgive  me?"  he  laughed.  "Only  a 
queer  notion  that  came  to  me  and  I  allowed 
it  to  escape.  Don't  you  sometimes  have 
odd,  direct  thoughts,  that  come  and  blaze 
for  a  moment  and  are  gone?" 

"Sometimes,"  ventured  Beulah-May,  but 
her  voice  trembled.  "I  think/'  she  fimshed^ 
"that  it  is  late  and  that  I  must  go  home 
now." 

"I  am  afraid,"  he  consoled,  as  he  held 
her  wrap  for  her,  "that  I  disturbed  you 
with .  my  nonsense.  Forgive  me,  won't 
•  you,  and  then  forget  all  about  it?" 

"No,  really,"  denied  Beulah-May,  and 
o>nQected  a  fatuous  "of  course,"  to  it. 

That  seemed  to  be  the  b^t  she  could 
maoage;  what  she  wished  to  do  was  to  put 
her  head  down  on  that  wide  shoulder  and 
cry  about  everything. 

"Good  friends,  then?"  he  persisted. 

"Good  friends/'  she  echoed  with  a  smile 
that  ached. 

HIS  visits  at  the  Wilbur  home,  during 
the  month  which  followed,  were  so 
frequent  that  Mr.  Wilbur  ceased  grimiblmg 
about  them  and  aco^ted  them  rather  as  he 
had  accepted  war-tJme  bread  and  the  sugar 
limitations;  but,  or  so  it  seemed  to  Beulah- 
May,  Adam  overdid  that  good-friendship 
idea.  Never  would  he  allow  himself  to  be 
led  from  the  open  plains  of  generalizations 
into  the  intriguing  paths  of  personalities. 
Moon-silvered  nights  in  a  canoe  on  the 
mill-race  were  wasted  with  discussion  of 
Bolshevism.  Co^  evenings  at  home,  mdth 
the  lights  glowing  dimly  rosy  and  the  un- 
necessary little  fire  snapping  in  the  grate, 
were  consumed  with  conversation  concern- 
ing music  and  books  and  plays  and  pictures. 

The  effect  on  Beulah-May's  morale  was 
distinctly  hiuniliating.  Alwa3r5  compla- 
cently aware  of  her  own  charms,  she  now 
began  to  doubt  and  to  question  them. 
O^her  men  had  considered  her  beautiful, 
but  this  man  probably  had  a  diffovnt 
standard  of  beauty.  Other  men  had  con- 
sidered her  desirable,  but  this  man  refuted 
comparisons.  She  changed  her  mind  about 
the  entire  universe  wi^  each  breath  she 
drew,  and  occasionally  when  Adam  was 
looking  at  her  as  he  was  just  now  she 
st(q^)ed  Ineathing  altogether. 
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"I  wonder,"  he  questioned,  but  his  tone 
saved  it  from  being  a  repetition,  "what  you 
would  say  if  I  were  to  ask  you  to  marry  me?" 

They  were  sitting  on  a  bank  of  the  mill- 
race;  over  their  he^  a  gibbous  nwon  was 
doing  its  best,  and  was  succeeding  very 
well,  indeed,  m  manufacturing  magic  for 
the  world. 

"Because,"  Adam  continued,  "I  mukt  to 
ask  you,  but  I  am  afraid." 

"Afraid?"  she  breathed. 

'*You  are,"  he  went  on,  "I  suppose,  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  world.  But  my  wife 
must  be  more  than  that;  she  must  be  true 
and  stanch  and  sure,  you  know.  Do  you 
think  you  are,  or  could  be?" 

"Adam,"  replied  Beulah-May,*l  am.  I 
could  be." 

"But  you  have,"  he  demurred,  ''broken 
three  engagemoits  and  the  Lord  only  knows 
how  many  hearts." 

"I  have  never,"  she  aoswovd,  "krved 
any  man  but  you." 

He  kissed  her  and  then,  still  in  his  arms, 
^e  looked  up  into  his  face  and  waited  for 
those  stem  hps  to  speak  and  say  that  he 
loved  her  and  call  her  his  sweeuwart,  his 
beloved. 

"You,"  said  Adam,  "are  a  funny  little 
fellow,  aren't  you?  And  to  think  that 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  go  with  youl" 

"Adam,"  her  voice  quivered  with  the 
hurt  of  it,  "does  the  money  matter  so  much 
to  you?" 

"Surely  it  matters.  A  man  can  work  for 
a  lifetime  and  have  less.'* 

"But,"  she  pleaded,  "you'd  want  me 
without  the  money?" 

His  hesitation  was  fractional,  but  she 
felt  it. 

"Yes,"  he  assured  her,  "but  Mark  Twain 
said,  "The  lack  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil.'  It  is  good  to  know  that  well  be  able 
to  avoid  the  evil." 

Mr.  Wilbur  was  too  wise  to  withhold 
his  consent  to  the  engagement,  but  his 
grumbUngs  now  were  continuous,  culminat- 
mg  in  frequent  and  fiery  miptions;  and 
Mrs.  Wilbur  was  so  busy  attempting  an 
assuagement  of  his  feais  that  she  had  no 
time  for  her  own. 

"What,"  she  soothed,  "if  he  is  a  stranger? 
He  has  those  excellent  letters  " 

"Any  crook  in  tUe  world,"  roared  Mr. 
Wilbur,  "can  produce  imy  letters  he  needs 
for  any  occasion.  He  may  be  a  ciDok  for 
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all  we  know;  it  was  shortly  ate  his  arrival 
in  town  that  we  were  robbed." 
"Albert,  my  dear!" 

"All  the  same,"  Mr.  Wilbur  msisted, 
diough  shamefacedly,  "as  soon  as  I  can  get 
away  I'm  going  to  Chicago  and  investigate. 
I  teU  you,"  he  thumped  the'table  about  it, 
"something  is  wrong.  Our  little  girl  may 
think  she  loves  this  fellow,  but  she  isa't 
happy" 

Confronted  constantly  by  her  father 
with  this  assertion,  Beulah-May  always 
stoutly  denied  it  and,  dmying,  did  not 
know  whether  she  was  speaking  the  truth 
or  lying  blackly.  Her  emotions  had  sabo- 
taged machinery  of  her  mind,  rendering 
it  almost  useless  as  an  instrument  for  logi- 
cal or  analytical  thinking,  but  permitting 
her  one  conclusion:  love  luui  not  and  would 
not  change  Adam. 

They  had  heexi  engaged  for  more  than  a 
month.  Spring  had  welcomed  a  warmly 
fragrant  summer,  but  Adam  remained 
largely  the  Adam  of  the  intolerable,  imper- 
sonal good-friendship.  He  retained  his  bar- 
rier of  aloofness;  if  not  indifferent  he  was 
seldom  enthusiastic;  he  confused  sentiment 
with  sentimentality  and  excluded  both 
from  his  scheme  of  things;  he  r^arded  the 
deep  seriouaiess  of  love  with  lau^ter.  So, 
if  happiness  be  defined  as  contentmoit, 
Beulah-May  was  far  from  happy. 

Her  one  security  she  found  in  the  fact 
that  he  wished  to  marry  her.  His  habitual 
frankness  concerning  her  money  did  not 
dispel  that  safeness  because,  loving  him, 
she  believed  in  him,  trusted  him,  and  for- 
gave him  his  many  delinquencies  with  a 
genero^ty  so  lavish  that  it  scarcely  savored 
of  pardon,  but  was  rather  a  denial  of  their 
existence. 

Wh^  censure  was  unavoidable  she 
blamed  herself;  as  this  evenii^  when  she 
met  him  at  the  door,  quiveringly  happy 
and  expectant,  dressed  in  a  new  gown  of 
his  favorite  a)br,  and  he  gave  her  the 
same  greeting  he  might  have  given  to  her 
mother.  "I'm  a  silly,  v^sn  thing,"  she  de- 
cided. But  that  ddl  ache,  to  iriiidi  she 
was  growing  accustinned,  came  about  the 
rc^n  of  her  heart. 

In  the  library,  with  no  warning  word,  he 
took  a  package  from  his  pocket  and  tossed 
it  into  her  lap.  She  opened  it.  The  Wil- 
bur pearls,  the  wrist-watch  and  all  her 
pretty  trifles  strewed  out  of  it. 


"Oh-h,"  she  cried  delightedly  and  gath- 
ered them  into  her  hands,  "where  did  yoa 
find  them  for  me?" 

Her  eyes  held  no  doubt,  no  anxiety,  and 
as  Adam  loakjod  at  ha,  and  bdore  he 
answered,  some  of  the  sternness  went  away 
fKmt  his  face — 

"Suppose,"  he  said,  "that  I  were  to  teU 
you  tluit  it  was  I  who  took  them?" 

She  attempted  a  laughing  interrupticMi, 
but  he  persisted — "Suppose  I  were  Ui  tdl 
you  I  stood  in  your  closet  that  nig^t  and 
heard  you  and  Dorothy  Arnold  talking 
and  that  you  said  " 

Sentence  aft^  sentence  he  flung  at;  her, 
rather  as  he  had  tossed  the  parcel  into  her 
lap;  her  opinion  of  the  Wilbur  City  men; 
her  grandfather's  advice  to  her;  her  ex- 
pressed interest  in  himself,  with  the  men- 
tion of  the  meeting  in  the  shoe-shop.  Not 
word  for  word,  but  practically  complete  aa 
to  substance  he  repeated  the  n^t's  oqop 
versation. 

Her  face  whitened,  but  her  eyes  came 
bravely  to  his: 

"If,"  she  said,  "I  had  seen  you  that 
night  slip  from  the  closet  and  steal  tbe 
things,  then  I'd  have  known  my  eyes  were 
useless,  lying  eyes  and  I  would  have  poked 
them  out.   That's  all,  dear." 

"You— you  mean,"  he -fumbled,  "that 
you  don't — ^you  wouldn't  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation, you  splendid  little  silly?"  be 
finished  with  a  certain  defiance. 

"I  don't  need  an  explanation;"  her  VKOOt 
was  timid,  but  her  eyes  were  still  fearless, 
"nor  want  it;  only,  Adam,  can't  you  ever 
be  kind?" 

For  an  instant  he  he^tated;  his  hands 
bulging  at  his  sides  closed  and  clenched 
as  if  they  were  crushing  scnne  h^^eas 
thing.  Then  he  strode  across  the  room 
and  sat  beside  her. 

"Beulah-May,  sweet,"  he  began,  **I  am 
going  to  be  kind  now  and  do  the  hardest 
thing  I  have  ever  forced  myself  to  do.  I 
have  stolen  your  love,  and  now  ^hapa 
because  I  am  a  coward,  but  I  think  it  is  be- 
cause I  bve  you  so  dearly,  I'm  going  to 
try  to  give  it  back  to  you.  No,  wait.  I 
have  to  go  through  with  it. 

"Three  years  ago  in  a  'Y'  hut  in  Francs 
I  found  a  Wilbur  City  paper  with  your 
picture  in  it.  I  cut  it  out  and  put  it  in  my 
Bible.  You  see,  that  was  the  day  I  fdl  in 
love  with  you.  After  that  I  went  about 
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collecting  Wilbur  City  papers.  I  found 
two  more  pictures  of  you,  so  I  fell  in  love 
with  you  twice  again.  Three  times,  so  far, 
and  trite  as  it  may  sound,  I  never  before 
had  fallen  in  love,  even  once,  with  any 
other  girl. 

"TMt  is  why  I  came  to  Wilbur  City  as 
soon  as  I  got  into  civies.  I  sort  of  dislike 
flourishes,  so  I  thought  it  would  be  best  for 
me  to  come  here  quietly,  get  a  position, 
meet  you  and  try  to  win  you.  No  one 
asked  me  whether  I  was  Lindstrome  Nel- 
scm's  son  and,  though  I  hadn't  planned  to 
make  a  secret  of  it,  I  didn't  care  to  an- 
nounce it  " 

"Lindstrome  Nelson?"  she  gasped.  "But 
you — you  were  alwa)^  talking  about  our 
needing  my  money?" 

"You  demanded  or^inality.  But  I  am 
getting  on  too  fast.  To  go  back,  when  I 
came  here  and  saw  you  I  fell  in  k>ve  with 
you  all  over  again.  And  whoi  I  heard  of 
your  popularity  and  your  broken  engage- 
ments I  was  frightened — scared  stiff.  I 
wanted  to  get  down  on  my  knees  and  fol- 
low you  around,  but  whenever  I'd  see  you 
I'd  run  like  a  rabbit. 

"Hien  one  night  I  found  this  burglar- 
fe^w  going  through  my  things;  caught 
him  red-handed.  He  b^ed  like  a  good 
di^;  ^ck  wife,  crippled  child,  and  idl  that. 
Lies,  possibly,  but  he  worked  on  my  sym- 
pathies. While  he  was  talking  he  saw 
3«>ur  pictures — I  had  had  them  copied  and 
framed — and  he  offered  to  tell  me  'some- 
thing of  interest  about  that  peach'  was  the 
way  he  put  it,  and  he  plunged  right  in. 
Clevo';  put  me  in  his  debt,  you  see,  and 
so  on.  I  was  a  cad,  I  suppose,  for  listening 
to  him,  but  I  can't  apologize  for  it  because 
I  know  I'd  do  it  again.  He  had  come 
straight  to  my  place  from  here,  where 
he'd  been  smashed  into  a  satin  and  fur 
thing  in  the  closet  for  hours,  he  said;  and 
he  gave  me  a  sniff  of  the  perfume  clinging 
to  his  coat  to  prove  it. 

had  an  amazing  memory;  he  was  a 
fitst-rate  mimic,  too,  and  parts  of  his  recital 
were,  I  could  swear,  phonographically  ac- 
'  curate — your  bit  about  cave-men,  and 
yomig  Greer's  corns,  for  instance.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  doubting  him.  In  the 
end  I  took  his  loot  away  from  him,  led 


him  to  the  station  and  shipped  him  on  the 
early  morning  train  for  Detroit  where  he 
said  his  wife  was.  Your  pretties  bothered 
me  no  end.  I  wanted  to  bring  them 
straight  to  you,  but  I  was  too  oo^rardly  to 
run  even  that  slight  risk. 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  he  pleaded,  "can't  you, 
won't  you  imd^tand  the  temptation?  I 
knew  your  aversions,  and  could  avoid 
them.  I  knew  your  desires,  and  could 
work  for  them.  But,  as  I  love  you,  I 
didn't  see  vhea  I  began  it  what  a  dastardly 
thing  it  was  to  do." 

"When  you  began  what?"  said  Beulab- 
May. 

"Haven't  I  made  it  clear?  I've  been 
acting  all  the  time.  I'm  not  original.  I'm 
not  in  the  least  different  from  the  other 
fellows — the  sheep.  I  have  been  wearing 
wolf's  clothes,  but  I  want  to  do  exactly  as 
they  have  done.  I  want  to  call  you  sweet- 
heart and  beloved  and,  yes,  hon  when  I 
am  in  a  hurry.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
myself,  tell  you  about  my  relatives  and 
confess  to  you  the  girls  I  have  kissed.  If 
you  had  doubted  me  to-night,  I  might  have 
tried  to  go  on  with  the  acting,  but  when 
you  stood  up  so  straight  and  fine  and  re- 
fused to  believe  that  I'd  steal  even  jewda 
I  couldn't  go  on  and  steal  you  and  your 
happiness  for  life.  I'm  just  an  ordiimiy, 
ornery  dub  of  a  fellow,  head  over  heds 
foolish  in  love  with  his  girl  " 

"Please,"  interrupted  Beulah  -  May, 
**please,  then,  prove  it." 

He  looked  at  her  and  as  he  looked  he 
knew  that  the  girl  beside  him,  hands  ex- 
tended in  a  pretty  gesture  of  appeal,  was 
no  longer  the  whimsical  butterfly-girl  he 
had  thought  her.  Some  time,  whcm  he  had 
not  been  watching,  maturity  had  aept  in 
and  claimed  her.  He  brown  eyes  held  a 
new  light  of  peace  and  of  faith,  and  the 
smile,  venturing  about  the  curves  of  her 
lips,  was  perfected  by  the  touch  of  gentle- 
ness and  the  touch  of  compassion  which 
artists  give  only  to  theu:  madonnas. 

"Beloved,"  he  began  brokenly,  "I  don't 
deserve  it,  I  am  not  worthy  of  you,  but  if 
you  mean  you  will  allow  me  another 
chance  " 

Different?  Yes,  gloriously,  triumphantly 
and,  best  of  all,  etcxnally  differoit.  ^ 
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"...  Xenophon  hastened  forwKrd,  and  presently  he  heard  the  ootdlera  ihoutins 
Thalassal  Thalawa!— The  Sea!  The  Seal'  and  cheerins  one  another  on.  They 
besan  then  all  to  run,  and  the  men  embraced  one  another,  and  their  generals  and 
capulna,  with  teare."— TAe  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.    Book  IV..  Chapter  VII. 


ALONG  train  from  the  West  came 
into  the  station  at  Poughkeepsie  on 
a  June  morning  when  the  sun  was 
just  beginning  to  burn  its  way 
through  a  murky  haze,  and  the  air  was  sod- 
den and  heavy  with  the  sticky  heat  of  the 
Hudson  valley  on  a  day  of  gathering  thun- 
der-storms. Down  the  steps  of  one  of  the 
day  coaches  nine  boys  climbed,  stiffly, 
wearily.  Their  youth  was  in  their  wide, 
wondering  eyes;  their  frames  were  those  of 
men,  big  men,  shaped  in  the  open.  Only 
one  was  small,  alert,  swift  in  his  movements. 

On  the  platform,  before  the  train  had 
come,  a  young  man  had  been  waiting.  He 
was  tall;  he  had  long,  flail-like  arms.  He 
wore  clothes — of  a  sort.  Bare  feet  were 
thrust  into  worn  tennis  shoes;  about  his 
ankles  flapped  trousers  that  had,  probably, 
once  been  while.  Despite  the  heat  he  wore 
a  thin  wool  sweater ;  upon  it  there  was  that 
which,  in  that  town,  represented  license 
for  all  the  outrage  his  garb  did  to  decency 
and  good  repute — a  great  block-letter  C, 
in  vivid  red,  standing  out  against  the  ding>' 
white  of  the  sweater.  For  this  hot  morn- 
ing had  fallen  in  the  month  of  June^  and 
in  that  month  oarsmen  possess  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie  and  its  environs. 

The  Cornell  man  stared  at  those  who 
descended  from  the  train.  There  were 
few  passengers,  and  he  looked  puzzled. 
Then  he  saw  the  nine  from  the  day  coach 


again:  saw  them  gathered  together,  with 
their  motley  gear  of  shabby  bags  and  suit- 
cases, rolled  blankets  and  such  things.  A 
look  of  incredulity  came  into  his  eyes.  He 
had  been  sent  to  meet  the  'varsity  crew  of 
Brewster  University,  which  was  somewhere 
— he  wasn't  sure  just  where — on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  had  beaten  all  the  crews  there, 
and  \vas  coming  to  Poughkeepsie  to  repre- 
sent the  West  in  the  great  race  of  the  year. 
And  that  crew  had  left  Chicago  on  the  train 
that  had  just  come  in. 

Reluctantly,  incredulously,  Harrison — 
that  was  the  Cornell  man's  name — started 
down  the  platform  toward  the  nine.  They 
couldn't  be  the  ones  he  was  to  meet,  and 
yet  they  must  be.  There  was  no  other 
group.  But,  powers  above,  had  they  come 
East  in  a  day  coach?  He  gave  it  up;  ob- 
served that  one  of  the  nine  had  detached 
himself  and  was  coming  forward  to  meet 
him.  Harrison  was  tall,  but  the  other 
was  taller,  just  as  he  was  bigger  in  every 
way. 

"You  from  Brewster?"  said  Harrison,  al- 
most hopefully.  He  wanted  to  find  that 
he  was  mistaken.  This  thing  shocked  him .  • 

"Sure  am.  My  name's  Bradford.  You 
came  to  meet  us?  Mighty  fine  of  you, 
Mr.— Mr.  " 

"Harrison — Cornell.  Yeh — I've  got  a 
couple  of  launches  to  take  you  over.  We 
fixed  up  your  shack  a  bit;  it's  not  much 
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yet,  though.  And  the  shell's  there,  all 
ready  for  you.  Good-trip?" 

"Great!"  Bradford's  eyes  shone.  "Gee, 
this  is  a  big  country,  isn't  it?" 

Harrison  shook  his  head.  It  was  beyond 
him.  He  saw  giants  looming  up  about  him, 
raw-boned  youngsters,  with  tanned 
faces  and  huge  toil-worn  hands.  He  heard 
names  vaguely  as  Bradford,  committed,  it 
seemed,  to  forms  and  ceremonies,  performed 
introductions.  Youngstrom — a  chap  who 
looked  like  a  viking;  Veblen — blue-eyed, 
blond;  Shaughnessy — the  little  chap,  the 
cox,  he  supposed;  Ladd;  Potocki;  Nelson; 
Hunt.  But  where  was  their  coach?  Didn't 
they  have  a  trainer?  Hadn't  they  brought 
a  cook? 

"You've  got  some  stuff  from  the  bag- 
gage-car?" he  said. 

"No."  Bradford  shook  his  head.  "We 
traveled  hght.  Just  what's  here — so  we 
can  pack  it  ourselves.  Gee,  it's  great  of 
you  people  to  lend  us  that  shell!" 

"Oh,  that's  all  right!"  said  Harrison. 
"We  weren't  using  it,  anyway.  Hope  it 
suits  you.   We-ell— let's  go  " 

Still  somewhat  dazed,  he  led  the  way 
through  the  station  and  down  to  the  river 
where  two  launches  waited.  He  might 
have  marked  the  way  those  boys  looked 
at  the  river;  the  awe  that  was  upon  them 
as  they  stared  up  at  the  steel  tracery  of  the 
high  bridge;  the  swift  tightening  of  their 


jaws  as  they  looked  across  to  where  the 
race  would  end — in  two  weeks,  to  the  day. 
But  other  thoughts  preoccupied  him. 

What  crazy  enterprise  was  this,  to  come 
to  row  at  Poughkeepsie  in  the  manner  of  a 
back-lot  baseball  team  going  across  town  to 
meet  the  gas-house  gang  on  its  own  rock- 
strewn  diamond?  To  come  thus,  and  en- 
counter crews  trained  to  the  last  ounce;  fed 
upon  scientifically  chosen  food;  drilled, 
coached,  guarded  and  watched  every  hour 
of  the  twenty-four,  protected  from  all  dis- 
comfort? It  was  beyond  him!  It  was  not 
that  he  lacked  admiration  for  their  nerve, 
their  courage.  But  to  undertake  a  task  so 
hopeless — to  start  with  such  a  handicap! 

He  had  his  job,  though,  and  he  could  do 
it.  He  got  them  into  the  launches  with 
their  stuff;  he  saw  them  acro^  the  river, 
up  the  river,  to  a  point  half  a  mile  below 
Krum's  Elbow.  There  they  could  see  the 
shack  that  for  two  weeks  was  to  be  their 
home;  a  ramshackle  old  wooden  structure, 
much  like  a  barn,  save  for  its  windows. 
There  was  a  float — so  low  in  the  water  now, 
at  high  tide,  that  it  was  awash — and  a  cov- 
ered shed. 

"That  shack  hasn't  been  used  for  three 
or  four  years.  I  guess  Wisconsin  had  it 
last,"  said  Harrison.  "  'Fraid  you  won't 
be  very  comfortable  in  it  " 

Those  who  heard  him  grinned.  Two 
nights  they  had  been  on  the  road  from 
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Chicago — in  day  coaches.  There  had  been 
tourist  sleepers  before  that,  with  two  in  a 
berth.  And  among  them  were  some  who 
had,  in  the  summer-time^  been  lumbermen 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  in  the  great 
forests;  "blanket  stiffs,"  working  and  sleep- 
ing and  eating  as  lumbermen  do,  for  whose 
comfort  not  much  thought  is  taken — not 
much!  There  was  Youngstrom,  who,  the 
previous  simuner,  had  sailed  before  the 
mast  on  a  lumbCT  sdioono'  pl3dng  between 
Seattle  and  San  Biego. 

**We'll  be  livii^  h^h  here,  I  guess,"  said 
Bradford  simply. 

Then  they  were  ashore,  swarming  ovct 
the  place;  rushing,  all  nine  of  them,  first  of 
all,  to  see  the  glistening  cedar  shell,  resting 
upon  wooden  struts,  in  the  shed;  to  caress 
its  polished  sides;  to  exclaim  at  its  beauty, 
and  cry  out  in  wonder  at  the  intricacy  ot 
its  figgjaig.  They  sdized  upon  the  great 
sweeps,  from  the  blades  of  which  the  red 
and  white  of  Cornell  had  not  yet  been 
scraped.  Everything  was  wonderful;  be- 
yond all  the  words  that  they  knew.  But 
their  eyes  were  eloquent. 

"Wdl — "  Harrison  was  a  little  awkward. 
"Hope  you'll  find  it  all  right.  Columbia's 
shack's  the  nearest,  if  you  want  anything — 
about  half  a  mQe  up  the  track.  And  well 
be  glad  to  do  anything  we  can  for  you. 
Jim  Rice — the  Columbia  coach,  you  know- 
he  said  he'd  be  down  later,  to  see  about 
your  rigging  and  all  that;  or  we'll  send  some 
one  up — 

"Thanks — mighty  good  " 

He  got  away  v^e  the  chorus  of  thanks 
still  beat  upon  his  ears.  And  as  the  launch 
slipped  away  the  boys  it  left  behind  did  a 
simple,  boyish  thing.  They  gathered  dose 
about  Bradford,  and  gave  the  Brewster 
cheer,  a  long,  complicated  jumble  of  strange 
sounds,  with  three  roaring  repetitions  of 
"Cornell— CorneU—Comell!"  at  the  end. 

So  they  came  to  Poughkeepsie  and  the 
Hudson — completed  that  journey  of  three 
thousand  miles,  that  they  might  row  three 
miles  more.  They  came  with  the  clothes 
they  wore,  and  dieir  rowing  things,  and 
little  beside — blankets,  pillows,  for  the 
sybarites  among  them,  a  few  pots  and  pans, 
a  store  of  tinned  food  and  of  home-made 
jams  and  jellies  and  preserves. 

"All  right,  let's  get  busy!"  said  Bradford. 
"Shaughnessy,  you're  cook  to^lay.  Rustle 
some  breakfast.  Karl,  you  help  him  get  a 


fire.  Come  on  the  rest  of  you,  let's  see  the 
shack." 

They  found  btuiks  in  the  big  bam-Uke 
structure;  rough  furniture  made  <tf  boaea 
and  barrels  and  planks;  a  lean-to,  in  which 
there  remained  an  old  rusty  stove.  Swiftly 
they  chose  their  bunks  and  spread  out  their 
blankets;  stripped  then,  and  in  their  shirts 
and  trunks,  and  some  of  them  in  non- 
descript swe&tecs,  swarmed  out,  demand- 
ing break&st  llie  ansna  ot  ooSec  filled 
the  air;  ham  and  sizzled  in  the  pans. 
They  had  tin  plates  and  cups;  knives,  forks 
and  spoons  like  those  that  soldiers  have 
in  their  mess-kits.  They  ate  and  drank; 
lay,  then,  stretched  out,  baskii^  in  the  sun, 
letting  it  bake  out  the  stifhiess  and  the 
weariitess  d  the  long  hours  oa  the 
train. 

They  were  siq)erb,  lying  thus,  m  tbefr 
strength,  in  the  glorious,  smooth  move- 
ment of  the  muscles  under  their  tanned 

skins.  When  one  rose  and  moved  about,  it 
was  with  the  grace  of  some  wild  creature; 
two  of  them  scuffled;'they  might  have  been 
gladiators  in  a  Roman  amphitheatre. 

Bradford  alone  had  not  relaxed.  He 
had  eaten  with  the  rest;  gone  ihea  into 
the  dark  shed,  to  look  again  at  the  loag 
shell  He  stood  thae,  with  the  look  in  his 
eyes  that  artists  have  at  the  sight  of  a  great 
picture  or  lovers  when  they  see  their  mi^ 
tresses.  So  was  his  look  compounded. 

He  had  a  curious  thought;  it  came  to 
him  for  the  second  time  that  day.  He  had 
slept  badly  through  the  n^ht;  just  at  dawn 
he  had  awakened,  and  through  the  car 
window  he  had  seen  wato*,  l3di^  under  a 
mist,  vague,  like  tami^ed  ^ver.  Some 
instinct  had  toM  him  it  was  the  Hudscm. 
And  into  his  mind  there  had  leaped  the  cry 
of  those  who  were  left  of  Xenophon's  ten 
thousand  when  they  saw  the  sea — "Tha- 
lassa! Thalassa!"  Now  again  he  thought 
of  that. 

For — although  this  was  not  in  his  mind — 
epics  have  been  made  of  poorer  stuff  than 
the  tale  of  how  he  had  brot^t  this 
crew  to  the  river  that  Hudson  found.  Har- 
rison, brought  up  in  the  rowing  tradition 
of  a  great  Eastern  university,  had  won- 
dered. He  might  have  wondered  more  had 
he  known  all  the  story. 

It  was  the  projection  of  a  dream  upon 
the  plane  of  actual  life  in  which  Steve  Brad- 
ford stood  that  morning.  It  was  the  stuff 
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M  dreams  he  touched  as  his  hand  rested 
upon  the  cedzi  shell. 

Some  of  all  this  must  be  told  here,  al- 
though there  is  not  time  or  space  to  tell  it 
all. 

STEVE  BRADFORD  was  born  in  a  town 
where  m  the  graveyards  of  the  church 
there  were  the  tombstones  of  many  of  his 
name,  bearing  letters,  most  of  th^,  that  age 
and  wind  and  rain  had  come  near  to  wiping 
out.  After  a  year  or  two  he  had  been  taken 
far  away,  to  the  very  edge  of  the  world  those 
ancestors  of  his  had  helped  to  make,  since 
for  his  father  it  would  have  meant  deatH  to 
remain  at  home.  So  he  had  grown  up  far 
from  all  the  thii^  that  were  in  the  very 
core  of  his  being. 

John  Bradford,  his  father,  worked  hard 
and  well  i^ainst  the  illness  that  weakened 
him.  He  managed  his  small  resources;  he 
raised  fruit;  he  had  great  hopes.  Always 
he  talked  to  his  son  of  his  own  youth,  and 
of  how  Steve,  when  the  time  came,  was  to 
go  home,  and  take  his  [dace  in  the  long  line 
of  the  Bradfords  whose  names  had  stood 
upon  the  rolls  of  Harvard.  So  the  boy's 
goal  had  been  pkdnly  in  his  sight  from  his 
earliest  days. 

And  he  himself  had  made  plans,  too. 
Among  the  things  the  Bradfords  had  car- 
ried West  with  &em  were  an  old  oar  that 
his  father  had  once  pulled,  and  a  faded, 
old-fashioned  picture  of  a  Harvard  crew 
that  had  beaten  Yale.  Those  had  been 
John  Bradford's  great  days,  before  illness 
had  wasted  hb  frame,  and  he  had  lived  in 
them  whenever  he  could. 

So  it  had  been  that  his  son  had  begun 
to  dream  of  the  time  when  he,  too,  should 
sit  in  a  Harvard  shell,  and  look  up,  some 
time,  after  a  race,  to  see  a  beaten  crew  from 
Yale  still  rowing.  He  was  never  tired  of 
hearing  all  that  his  father  cotild  tell  him; 
of  reading  whatever  came  his  way  con- 
cemii^  oarsman^p.  He  knew  the  names 
of  an  Uie  great  oMLches;  he  knew  how  Leh- 
mann  differed  from  Bob  Cook,  and  Charles 
Courtney  from  the  Ten  Eycks  or  Ellis 
Ward. 

So  he  dreamed  and  hoped  through  his 
boyhood.  And  then,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  adolescence,  he  had  to  put  some  part 
of  his  dream  away.  His  eyes  w^  clear; 
there  was  no  need  to  tell  him  that  it  was 
idle  to  hope  longer  that  the  profits  of  the 
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fruit  ranch  in  that  hot  valley  would  grow 
so  greatly  that  they  would  make  it  possi- 
ble for  Mm  to  go  East  when  the  time  for 
college  came. 

But  almost  at  once,  as  is  the  way  of  those 
who  dream  with  sane  and  healthy  minds, 
he  substituted  a  thing  that  he  could  still 
attain  for  that  which  was  beyond  his  grasp. 
Rowing  ^ong  the  coUe^  was  b^uming 
then  to  a)me  into  its  own  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  There  were  crews  at  California,  at 
Stanford,  at  Washington.  And  to  one  of 
those  Steve  might  still  hope  to  go.  There 
was  talk,  already,  of  sending  a  crew  from 
the  coast  to  Poughkeepsie;  before  Steve 
was  ready  to  matriculate  Washington  ac- 
tually made  the  joiumey.  That  crew  was 
beaten,  but  it  brought  glory  home  with  it; 
its  defeat  had  been  an  honorable  one. 

Steve  fixed  his  hopes  upon  the  univer- 
sity that  lies  under  Mount  Rainier.  He 
worked,  the  summer  before  he  was  ready 
for  college,  in  Seattle;  having  finished  early 
with  school,  he  was  there  before  collie 
closed,  and  the  coach,  amused  by  his  wide- 
eyed  adoration,  perhaps,  was  kind  to  him. 
Steve  learned  much  in  those  days;  came  to 
understand  the  changes  that  had  been 
wrought  since  his  father's  time;  took  his 
place  a  few  times,  reverently,  in  a  scratch 
crew;  learned  the  feel  of  a  sweep,  of  the 
sliding  seat;  learned,  too,  to  school  his  body 
to  the  stroke. 

And  then  he  was  called  home.  His 
father's  long  fight  had  ended.  Again 
Steve's  dream  was  shattered.  And  again, 
when  he  could,  he  b^an  to  build  it  up 
anew  out  of  the  fragments  that  were  left 
He  could  not  leave  Ws  mother  and  the 
ranch  now  to  go  away  to  school.  Seattle — 
Palo  Alto — Berkeley — they  were  alike  be- 
yond his  reach.  But  near  by,  so  near  that 
he  could  attend  his  lectures  and  still  do 
the  work  d  the  ranch,  was  Brewster— the 
stru^Ung  institution  that  stood  as  the 
monument  of  a  pioneer  who  liad  given  all 
that  he  had  o1  money  and  of  boo^  for  its 
foundation,  fifty  years  before.  John  Har- 
vard, when  you  think  of  it,  had  done  no 
more  than  Adam  Brewster. 

There  were  no  classic  halls,  no  academic 
groves  at  Brewster.  There  were  a  few 
biuldings,  plain  and  ugly;  a  few  hard-work- 
ing tesbchers;  earnest  boys  and  girls,  avid 
for  knowledge.  Youth  had  vovea  some 
shining  thr^ds  into  the  gray  stuff  ol 
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Brewster  life,  but  they  were  few  when  Steve 
became  a  student,         still  he  dreamed. 

At  Brewster  there  had  been,  from  time 
to  time,  a  baseball  team;  other  sports  were 
unknown.  And  so,  in  the  beginning,  Steve's 
dream  was  a  fantastic  thing,  impossible, 
absurd.  But  there  was  water  near  by; 
Lake  Wah-eh-na.  And  almost  from  his 
first  day  he  was  at  work.  There  were  boats 
on  the  lake;  indeed,  it  was  that  water,  with 
its  swimming,  its  boating,  that  gave  most 
of  its  faint  color  to  Brewst^  life. 

Slowly  others  b^an  to  dream  that  old 
dream  of  Steve's,  and  to  work  with  him, 
and  under  him,  to  make  it  real.  In  his  sec- 
ond year,  for  the  first  time,  he  achieved  a 
tangible  result.  It  was  then  that  a  gradu- 
ate, prosperii^  greatly  in  San  Frandsco, 
bought  a  discarded  shell  from  the  Univer- 
rity  of  California  and  shipped  it  to  Brew- 
ster, with  oars  and  such  equipment  as  was 
vitally  necessary. 

Steve  was  transformed.  At  once  he  be- 
gan to  build  his  crew.  Shaughnessy,  who 
adored  him  as  a  small  dog  sometimes  wor- 
ships a  big  one,  was  his  principal  ally;  be- 
tween them  they  harried  the  others,  enon^ 
of  them,  into  sharii^  their  desire.  Steve 
taught  them,  out  of  .his  own  scanty  store  of 
knowledge,  how  to  row;  evolved  a  stroke  of 
sorts — a  crude,  powerful  thing,  that  would 
have  made  a  trained  oarsman,  seeing  the 
wasted  power,  weep.  But  day  by  day  the 
stroke  grew  smoother.  And  Uiere  was 
strength  in  those  toiling  backs,  in  the  great 
thig^  oi  those  boys,  such  as  no  Eastern 
dght  had  ever  owned! 

There  was  no  racing  in  that  first  year; 
just  an  endless  grind  of  practise.  They 
would  row,  easily,  at  a  low  stroke,  ten 
miles,  fifteen,  in  the  twilight;  they  would 
{ffactlse  quick  dashes.  In  the  second  year 
there  was  a  race  with  California,  and  to  the 
wonder  of  all  the  rowing  wisdom  of  the 
coast  Brewster  was  beaten  by  less  than 
half  a  length  in  a  two-mile  race  that  was  a 
race,  and  a  real  one,  from  gtart  to  finish. 
And  in  the  spring  of  Steve's  s^or  year, 
what  men  stiU  call  a  miracle  came  about, 
bx  that  crude,  unskilled  Brewster  crew 
rowed  its  way  rou^shod  to  victory  over 
all  three  of  the  coast's  great  crews,  and 
stood,  without  a  rival,  as  champion  of  the 
year. 

Then,  indeed,  Steve's  dream  shone  from 
his  ^es:  To  go  East  with  his  crew  that  he 


had  wrought  from  nothing!  Why  not? 
The  invitation  had  come — bom  stewards 
who  knew  only  that  they  wanted  a  West- 
ern crew  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  that  it  must 
be  the  best  the  West  could  send. 

But — to  journey  three  thousand  nulesi 
To  find  the  money.  Steve  knew  what  it 
woiUd  cost.  So  much  for  the  fare.  So 
much  for  food — which  they  would  cook 
themselves.  He  had  learned  of  the  shack — 
of  Cornell's  readiness  to  lend  a  shelL 

All  Brewster  rallied  to  him.  The  great 
men  of  the  region,  approached,  hesitated; 
ended,  some  of  them,  by  givii^  Steve  their 
checks.  Slowly  the  fund  grew.  The  girls 
were  aroused;  they  gave  dances  and  par- 
ties; in  a  hundred  ways  they  contrived  to 
raise  m<xi^.  And  at  last  Steve  was  able 
to  say  there  was  enough.  He  had  been 
f^raid  he  could  not  leave  his  mother  and 
the  ranch.  But  as  to  that,  &ite,  which  had 
buffeted  him  so  long,  tunud  to  his  aid. 
His  mother  wanted  to  visit  friends  and 
rest;  a  nei^bor  was  ready  to  care  for  the 
place,  on  shares.  Hie  way  was  dear 
to  go. 

To  go — yes.  But  not  to  return.  Sterc 
mi^t  sit  up  till  dawn  came  through  his  win- 
dows, going  over  his  figures,  and  still  not 
rradi  a  result  that  gave  enough  for  the 
homeward  journey.  S(nnetimes  the  total 
fell  short  by  this  sum — sometimes  by  that. 
But  always  it  fell  short.  And  yet,  he  made 
his  decision,  suddenly — made  it,  and  took 
the  responsibility  for  it,  and  told  no  one  of 
the  problem  that  he  faced.  He  was  confi- 
dent enough — there  were  Brewster  moi  in 
the  East,  men  who  had  succeeded  and  done 
weU  in  New  York  and  other  cities.  He 
could  count  upon  them — they  would  never 
let  a  aew  that  had  come  from  home  to  win 
at  Poughkeepsie  be  wrecked  in  such  a  fash- 
ion, for  the  lack  of  a  little  money. 

And  not  for  a  moment  did  Steve  doubt 
that,  if  they  reached  the  Hudson,  they 
would  win.  They  would  have  to  win — 
they  couldn't  lose.  He  had  never  drouned 
of  stroking  a  beaten  crew! 

So  they  had  come  and  so  Steve  could 
stand,  thoughtful,  grave,  the  responsibility 
of  his  leadership,  of  the  men  who  had 
trusted  him  and  followed  him,  darkening 
his  eyes.  But  suddenly  he  laughed — went 
out  into  the  sunshine. 

"Come  on— going  to  lie  around  all  day?" 
he  cried.  "Let's  put  her  overboard  " 
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They  were  up,  laughing,  shouting. 
Swiftly  th^  kidced  their  shoes,  peel^ 
off  their  sweatos.  Four  to  a  side  they  laid 
theb  hands  upon  the  precious  shell;  car- 
ried it  out;  skied  it,  vnth  a  triumphant 
shout;  lowered  it,  tenderly,  carefully,  into 
the  water.  One  by  one  they  took  their 
I^aces,  bent  to  tie  their  laces;  gripped  the 
great  oars. 

And  then,  as  they  pushed  away,  the 
current  caught  the  shell  and  carried  it  out 
into  the  stream;  little  Shaughnessy,  tense 
and  eager  in  the  coxswain's  seat,  called  his 
raders;  the  oars  dipped  into  the  water,  and 
the  shell  was  swung  about,  and  headed 
into  the  sweeping  current. 

"Ready  all — give  way!" 

The  e^t  oars  were  like  one;  the  shell 
leaped  forward.  Throu^  Steve  there  ran 
sudi  a  thrill  as  he  had  never  known  in  his 
most  gk)rious  dream.  ¥cx  this  boat,  this 
thing  of  paper  thinness,  <3t  an  incredible 
delicacy,  hved  beneath  Mm;  it  had  a  voice 
that  sang  an  answer  to  the  rippling  song  of 
the  living  river;  it  had  a  heart  and  a  souL 
He  laughed  as  he  sent  the  stroke  up  and 
up;  they  leaped  through  the  water  that 
fou^t  against  their  passage  and  fell  back, 
beaten  and  outdone,  only  to  come  again  to 
bar  thdr  way.  And  he  was  not  alone;  he 
was  not  himsdf ;  there  were  not  eight  lahor- 
ing  boys  in  that  shell.  They  had  been 
fused  into  one  being  as  the  tingling  thrill 
of  the  adventure  ^ot  through  them  all. 
Oh,  this  was  a  crew,  at  last! 

"Way  enough — hold  up,  Steve  *' 

Bradford  came  to  hin^elf  with  Shaugh- 
usssy's  laug^g  v(nce  in  his  ears,  to  see  the 
little  chap's  grin. 

"Some  one  hailii^  us — I  think  it's 
Rice  " 

The  diell  slid  on  for  a  little  way  as  they 
rested  on  their  oars.  A  hundred  feet  away 
was  another  aew;  its  members,  resting 
likewise,  were  looking  across,  interested, 
curious.  And  between  the  two  eights  a 
power-boat  poked  its  nose.  In  it  stood  a 
man  ^o  held  a  m^;aphone;  he  raised  it, 
now,  and  spoke. 

"Hello,  Brewster!"  he  called.  "You 
beat  me  to  it.  I  was  comir^  down!  Every- 
thing all  right?" 

"Finel"  Steve  answered  for  them  all. 

Rice  kK^ced  them  ova.  It  was  a  curi- 
ous yxk,  Amusexasnt  was  in  it,  respect, 
envy^-ntddi  <rf  that  But  the  coach  never 


lived  who  wouldn't  have  kx^ed  «iviously 
at  such  material.  He  turned,  quickly; 
shouted  an  oidxx  to  his  own  crew,  and  sent 
it  oS  down  stream. 

"I  want  to  see  how  your  rigging  is,"  he 
said,  turning  back  to  Brewster.  "Take  it 
easy,  now — ^row." 

He  stopped  them  after  a  few  strokes. 

"Four — you're  short  on  your  swing — 
that's  your  outrider.  I'll  stop  and  fix 
that.  Go  all  the  way  forward,  bow — you're 
coming  back  too  quickly.  That's  where 
your  oieck  was — some  of  it  Dcm't  be 
afraid  to  splash  if  you  dig  deep  with  your 
oar,  two — you're  not  helping  your  boat 
now.  Six — your  hands  are  all  tangled  up, 
aren't  they?  Don't  forget  you've  got  a 
swivel  lock — you're  turning  your  wrists  too 
much.  You've  got  the  idea,  stroke — but 
don't  hurry!" 

Thxy  sat,  staring.  Steve  had  heard  such 
talk  before;  it  fell  like  music  on  his  ears. 
If  they  could  have  a  week — only  a  week! — 
of  such  a  masterl  He  would  know  what 
was  wrong  if  he  could  see — but  he  must  be 
in  his  place.  And  sitting  there,  doing  his 
own  work,  he  could  only  feel  the  dieck  in  the 
forward  movement  tl^t  should  be  smooth 
and  sweeping — could  only  sense,  without 
being  able  to  ei^lain,  whatever  break  mi^t 
come  in  the  smooth  rhythm  a  racmg  crew 
should  have, 

"Turn  now,"  said  Rice.  "Make  it  snappy, 
now — go  bade  to  your  quarters  as  if  you 
were  in  the  last  mile  of  a  race!  I  want  to 
see  what  you  can  do.  Wh^  you  get  than 
we'll  6x  those  seats." 

They  waited.  Steve  turned  in  his  seat 
to  look  back  at  the  seven  jdsxl  behind  him. 
Karl  Veblen,  seven,  who  stroked  the  shdl's 
port  side,  grinned  at  him;  then  his  face  fell 
back  into  a  hghting  phase,  grim  and  tense. 
Steve  turned  again,  satisfied. 

"All  right— let's  go,"  he  said  to  Shaugh- 
nessy,  and  the  coxswain,  loose,  nervous 
fingers  on  his  lines,  leaned  forward. 

"Ready — go!"  he  snf4>ped. 

There  was  a  swift  mtmieait  of  splashing; 
then  th^  were  off.  The  shell  jump^ 
through  the  water.  Rice  watched  them, 
frowning;  turned  to  the  man  beside  him. 
But  Steve  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing. 
He  could  feel  the  break  in  the  rhythmic 
movement  now;  it  maddened  him.  But 
there  was  nothing  for  it  save  to  row  harder 
— to  drag  the  boat  akmg,  as  best  he  could. 
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His  pulses  pounded  against  his  temples; 
the  sweat  ran  down  into  his  eyes. 

"Way — e — noughl"  Shaughness/s  hail 
stopped  them.  They  were  opposite  the 
float.  Shaughnessy,  at  least,  knew  his  busi- 
ness; swiftly  and  skilfully  he  brought  them 
in,  and  Rice,  stepping  ashore  from  his 
launch  as  they  lifted  the  shell,  nodded. 
Steve  went  forward,  rather  shyly;  Rice 
shook  hands  with  him. 

"You  coached  this  crew  yourself — as 
well  as  stroking  it?"  he  said. 

Steve  nodded. 

"There  wasn't  any  one  else/'  he  said. 
"And  we  didn't  have  money  enough  to  pay 
a  coach." 

"You've  worked  a  miracle,"  ssud  Rice. 
"I  wouldn't  have  said  it  could  be  done. 
Your  lot's  ^een — they've  faults  to  make  a 
man  cry  watching  theml  I'd  give  a  finger 
to  have  you  for  a  month!" 

His  manner  changed. 

"I'll  fix  your  rigging — thatll  help  you 
some,"  he  said.  "And  if  you  like,  I'll  give 
you  an  hoiu-  whenever  I  can  spare  the  time 
• — ^which'll  not  be  often,  with  three  crews  of 
my  own  to  watch!  I  can  see  things  you'll 
have  no  way  of  telling.  And  I  see  this  now 
— that  in  your  {dace  Fd  bring  that  big 
Swede  from  bow  to  seven,  and  put  seven 
at  bow.  He's  the  best  oar  you've  got,  bar- 
ring  jrourself,  is  seven — ^but  the  other  lad'll 
do  wdl  enoi^  there.  At  five — but,  no — 
he's  not  too  b^.  Try  him  at  seven,  will 
you?" 

"Sure!  Youngstram  —  you  and  Karl 
change  seats." 

Rice  was  busy  already  with  the  outrig- 
gers. Swiftly  he  corrected  minor  matters 
of  balance;  work  that  would  take  time  he 
showed  Steve  how  to  do. 

"Good  luck  to  you!"  he  said,  when  he 
was  ready  to  go  in  pursuit  of  his  own  men. 
"If  my  lot  can't  win,  I  hope  you  do!  But — 
3rou've  about  one  chance  in  a  himdred  of 
doing  it." 

He  laughed  at  the  swift  volley  of  ques- 
tions and  iHX)tests  that  greeted  that.  Why 
not?  They'd  come  to  win  

"You'll  be  doing  well  if  you  finish  third 
— ^you  can  be  proud  if  you  do  that  *' 

"We  won't  be!"  Steve  said  that,  and  his 
voice  rang  out  defiantly.  "We're  not  after 
any  moral  victory!" 

"More  power  to  you!"  said  Rice,  and 
laughed  again.   "I'll  help  you  all  I  can. 


Take  it  easy  to-day — get  your  shell  ready. 
Betto:  t^e  a  long  row  in  the  morning — 
save  your  sprints  for  afternoon,  when  it's 
cool." 

He  went  off.  There  was  [denty  to  be 
done.  Shaughnessy,  as  cook,  got  money 
from  Steve,  and  went  off  to  buy  supplies; 
others  worked  at  the  outriggers,  followii^ 
Rice's  instructions.  Along  the  railway 
track,  presently,  came  the  correqxindents 
— students,  who  came  to  Poughkeepsie 
with  the  crews,  and  paid  their  way,  and 
earned  a  bit  more,  besides,  by  tele^p^^iing 
the  news  of  the  camps  to  various  papers  in 
many  cities. 

THE  Brewster  crew  was  a  windfall  for 
them;  there  was  colorful  stuff,  such  as 
sporting  editors  would  not  cut,  to  be  writ* 
ten  about  such  visitors.  They  wanted  to 
know  all  Steve  could  tell  them  of  their  trip, 
<3i  their  \dctory  in  the  great  r^tta  on  the 
coast,  of  the  history  Brewster  rowing. 
And  as  they  listened  to  a  story  that  came 
to  them  spasmodically,  in  jerky  ^iswers  to 
questions  that  grew  more  and  more  search- 
ing and  eager,  they  excMmed,  and  stared 
at  one  another  in  incredulous  delight. 

"They're  always  yelling  at  me  about  hu- 
man interest!"  said  one.  "I  hope  they 
know  it  when  they  see  it!" 

Steve  and  the  rest  learned  things  from 
these  ranbryo  reporters,  too.  That  Cornell 
ought  to  sweep  the  river — although  Syra- 
cuse was  dangerous,  and  Columbia,  ptKsi- 
bly,  a  dark  horse.  Penns>dvania  was  reck- 
oncd  weak. 

"How  do  they  figure  us?"  Ladd  asked. 
"Don't,"  was  the  cheerful  answer.  "But 
the  Lord  knows  you're  hu^y  enough  if 
you've  got  any  form!" 

They  were  growing  to  hate  all  referoice 
to  form.  They  had  no  form;  they  knew  it. 
All  they  had  was  power — the  power  tc 
drive  their  shell  through  the  water.  And — 
after  all,  wasn't  that  the  main  idea?  What 
was  the  use  of  all  this  talk  of  form? 

They  saw  all  the  other  crews  that  after- 
noon; watched  them  as  they  went  by,  fol- 
lowed by  their  launches,  with  men  worry- 
ing them  through  megaphones,  barking, 
snapping  at  their  heels.  And  they  knew 
that  they  were  bigger,  stronger;  that,  man 
for  man,  they  could  meet  those  others  and 
conquer  them.  They  had  been  sure  of 
thenoselves  before;   not   aggressive,  not 
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gnogant,  bat  sure.  And  now  that  they  had 
seen  the  men  they  must  defeat  they  were 
dmhiy  sure. 

They  had  many  victors  next  day;  towns- 
people from  Poughkeepsie  and  H^hland; 
stray  fellows,  oarsmen  aad  camp  follow- 
ers, from  the  oth^  training  camps;  a  fa- 
mous rowing  expert,  writer  for  a  New  York 
paper,  who  made  a  special  trip  to  see  them 
row,  and  looked  wise,  and  talked  techni- 
calities that  only  Steve  could  even  b^in  to 
understand. 

Rke  foUowed  them  for  a  while  when,  as 
the  shadows  grew  long,  they  took  their 
afternoon  work-out  "Diey  were  ^ad  of 
his  hdp,  and  they  tried  to  follow  his  ad- 
vice. Thanks  to  him,  that  day,  and  in  the 
days  that  foUowed,  when,  as  he  found  the 
time,  he  kept  his  promise  to  help  them, 
they  corrected  some  of  their  more  glaring 
faults.  But  they  were  bound  to  go  to  the 
start  a  crude  crew,  seconds  slower  than  a 
far  less  powerful  set  oS  men  pr^)ared  by 
long  training  for  a  race.  That  much  they 
acknowledged  themselves.  But  they  be- 
lieved they  had  the  strength  to  overcome 
that  handicap. 

Steve,  with  that  problem  of  his  own  op- 
pressing him,  that  knowledge  that  none 
shared,  had  wasted  no  time  bdore  writing 
to  Brewster  men  who  were  settled  in  New 
York,  in  Philadelphia,  in  Eastern  cities 
genwally.  From  some  he  never  heard  at 
all;  some  answered,  cordially  enough, 
regretting  their  inability  to  help  him;  from 
three  who  did  send  checks  he  got,  in  all, 
twenty-five  dollars.  He  was  not  worried 
yet,  but  a  week  saw  h^m  concerned.  He 
watched  the  mails;  hoped,  against  a  fadmg 
hope,  that  some  one  ot  those  who  had  not 
yet  answered  him  would  help. 

It  was  hard  to  worry  about  anything 
there.  All  day  long  they  were  at  work. 
They  rowed  more  than  the  coaches  wanted 
any  d  thea  crews  to  do;  for  some  of  them, 
day  by  day,  since  all  the  work  of  cooking 
and  cleaning  was  done  by  all  in  turn,  there 
were  other  tasks  than  rowing.  They  were 
up  early,  and  in  the  river  for  a  swim;  some- 
times they  went  overboard  again,  before 
their  early  bedtime,  just  before  they  slept. 

Three  days  before  the  race  they  found  a 
stranger  waiting  for  them  when  diey  came 
in  from  their  evening  row.  They  had  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  him;  he  wore  a  suit  of 
vivid  black-and-white  check,  a  silk  shirt  to 


arouse  the  envy  of  a  bird  of  paradise;  a 
diamond  ring  that  caught  the  light  ot  the 
fadmg  sun  and  flung  it  back. 

"Which  of  you's  Bradford?"  he  aied. 
Steve  spoke;  the  visitor  flung  himself  upon 
him  and  wrung  his  hand.  "Put  her  therel 
Boy — I  sure  am  for  youl  You  don't  know 
me.  You  will.  You're  shaking  hands  with 
J.  Spencer  Hamilton!" 

Steve's  heart  leaped.  He  had  written 
to  this  man.  Little  as  he  locked  the  part, 
he  was  an  alumnus  of  Brewster.  He  had 
had  a  meteoric  carew  in  real  estate  specu- 
lation in  Los  Angeles;  latterly  he  had  been 
dazzling  New  York. 

"This  is  great — simply  greatl'*  said 
Hamilton.  "Going  to  eat?  Am  I  invited? 
Am  I?  Say- — ^what  I  can't  do  to  what 
you're  aiming  to  cook  there  simply  isn't 
worth  doing!  Boys!  it  was  a  sight  for  sore 
eyes  to  see  the  way  you  stq)ped  along  out 
therel  I've  seen  them  a]l--all  the  good 
ones— Yale — Harvard — all  ot  them,  I  tell 
you!  And  you've  got  them  faded!  Say — 
Saturday's  going  to  be  the  day  for  the 
native  sons  to  sit  up  and  howl!" 

Steve's  concern  fell  from  him.  He  didn't 
care  how  this  man  talked — so  long  as  he 
felt  right.  Nor  what  sort  of  mad  clothes 
he  chose  to  wear.  He  was  rich — that  was 
plain.  Was  he  likely  to  balk  at  a-  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars — Steve  needed  no  more 
than  that  to  get  them  all  home  again! — ^in 
such  a  cause? 

After  supper  Hamilton  beckoned  to  him, 
and  they  stepped  out  of  the  firelight,  and 
walked  along  the  track. 

"Got  your  letter  yesterday— been  out  of 
town,"  said  Hamilton.  *'Boy^you*ve  got 
nerve,  and  that's  what  I  like!  How  much 
you  need?" 

Steve  explained  the  situation;  was  pre- 
pared to  display  the  actual  figiu-es. 

"Chicken  feed!"  said  Hamilton,  inter- 
rupting him.  "Say^ — ^you  boys  win  this 
race,  and  you'll  go  home  on  limited  trains 
at  my  expense!  See?  Day  coaches  and 
tourist  sleepers? — not  if  my  name's  J.  Spen- 
cer HamfltonI  And  3rDu're  going  to  win— 
don't  you  tell  me  you're  not!" 

"Sure  we  are,"  said  Steve,  deep  in  his 
throat. 

"That's  the  stuff!  Say— it  ain't  much 
of  a  town,  but  it'll  do — we'll  paint  Pough- 
keepsie just  as  red  as  it  can  be  done  Satur- 
day night!  You  come  along  over,  after  the 
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face,  and  youll  find  me  at  the  Nelson 
House.  Know  where  that  is,  don't  you?" 

Steve  nodded.  Launches  had  called  and 
taken  them  across  the  riv«-  a  few  times. 

"Right,  theni  I've  got  to  be  toddling 
along— got  to  get  back  to  town— big  cteu 
on  in  the  morning.  Don't  forget,  in  case  I 
don't  see  you  before — the  Nelson  Ifouse, 
after  the  racel" 

He  said  good-by  to  them  all  effusively^ 
left  them,  (Peered  and  inspired. 

THEY  went  over  the  course  in  a  time  trial 
next  evening— <»r  in  what  would  have 
been  a  time  trial  had  they  had  a  launch  to 
follow  them  and  timers  to  clock  them.  What 
they  did  was  to  row  themselves  out  in  the 
three  miles,  and  to  row  better  and  faster, 
as  they  knew,  than  they  had  ever  done 
before. 

And  then — ^Saturday,  at  last,  and  the 
day  to  which  all  their  work,  all  that  epic 
struggle,  all  of  Steve's  dreams,  had  brou^t 
them.  A  day  that  began  hazily,  with  a 
threat  of  thunder  squalls;  with  a  great  train 
of  flat  cars  moving  up  toward  Krum's  £1^ 
bow  to  be  ready  for  the  start — ^flat  cars  on 
which  tiers  of  benches  had  been  built,  gay 
with  flags  and  bunting. 

They  took  the  shell  out  in  the  morning 
to  practise  starts;  came  back,  afterward, 
and  loafed  about,  nervously.  They 
watched  the  crowds  making  their  way  to 
their  places  in  the  train;  watched,  too, 
every  ripple  on  the  river,  every  movement 
of  the  banked  clouds  in  the  northwest.  A 
l^ht  wind  blew  across  the  course  irom  the 
west;  the  water  was  likely  to  be  best  in  the 
lanes  nearest  the  shore — and  they  were 
second  in  the  draw,  just  outside  of  Syra- 
cuse, with  Odumbia,  Cornell  and  Pennsyl- 
vania beyond  them,  in  that  wder. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  long  trfun 
began  to  move;  already  they  h^  seen 
Coltmibia's  junior  eight  going  down  to 
the  start.  They  heard  the  long,  rumbling 
cheers;  the  burst  of  sound  from  foghorns 
that  greeted  the  finish — only  to  be  repeated 
half  an  hour  later  when  the  Cornell  fresh- 
men won  their  race — Syracuse  had  upset 
calculations  in  the  first  contest. 

They  were  keyed  up  and  tense  then. 
Their  time  was  nearly  at  hand.  An  offi- 
cial boat  came  up;  a  man  gave  orders 
through  a  megaphone.  They  were  to  go 
to  their  stake-boat  The  Columbia  launch 


went  up-stream,  kicking  up  a  great  sirili  of 

water. 

"All  right— come  on!"  said  Steve. 

Gingerly,  with  nervous  hands,  they 
launched  the  shell;  awkwardly  they 
climbed,  in.  Steve  waited  till  all  were  in; 
moved  along,  making  sure  that  every  lac- 
ing was  tight  and  sound;  that  every  man 
was  comfortable  in  his  seat.  Thai  he 
dipped  into  his  own  seat;  thrust  his  feet 
into  the  shoes;  tied  his  laces.  They  shoved 
off;  paddled  slowly,  easily,  down  to  the 
start  Columbia,  already  boated,  greeted 
them  with  fritndiy  cries;  Syracuse  was 
grimly  alent  Sc^  Pennsyivauia  man 
was  fussing;  weren't  they  ever  going  to 
start? 

They  were  at  the  stake-boat;  a  man 
leaned  forward,  holding  the  stem  of  the 
shell;  the  oars  beat  d^tily,  holding  the 
boat  in  line  against  the  sweep  of  the  tide. 
Steve  sat  waiting.  He  ^anced  at  the  other 
crews;  they  had  grown  in  stature,  sudd^y. 
He  wondered  if  any  other  stroke  were  as 
nervous  as  he.  Two  miles  to  the  bridge — 
easy  to  there!  So  Rice  had  told  him;  so 
his  own  knowledge,  all  he  had  ever  heard 
or  read  of  rowinfi:,  bad  tau^t  him.  But 
suppose  some  other  crew  ran  away  with  the 
race  in  those  first  two  miles — gfuned  a  long 
1^,  and  did  not  crack  in  the  last  mile? 
Such  things  had  h^poied. 

He  was,  all  at  once,  tremendously  alone. 
Those  others — they  nad  only  to  ft.Uow  him. 
It  was  he  who  would  win  or  lose;  he  knew 
that.  In  that  shell,  behind  him,  was  the 
strength  to  win;  to  drive  the  boat  through 
those  three  miles  of  water  faster  than  the 
rest.  But  he — everj^thing  depended  upon 
him,  rested  upon  his  judgment  Suppose 
he  ddayed  the  sinrint  too  long — suppose 
he  wore  his  men  out  by  too  great  an  early 
pace?  Suppose — a  score  of  things. 

"Wake  up!" 

Shaughnessv's  voice  aroused  him.  He 
heard  the  referee: 

"Are  you  rea-ady — Penn?  Cornell?  Are 
you  ready,  Columbia?  Brewster?"  Steve 
flung  up  his  right  hand  in  answer.  "Ready, 
S5Tacuse?  R^dy — ali!" 

The  seats  slid  forward;  they  waited, 
tense,  expectant.  A  hush  fell  upon  the 
river;  the  cheers  from  the  long  train  were 
stilled.  A  pistol  cracked  and  Steve  saw 
the  stake-bcMit  rush  away  before  he  realized 
that  he  had  begun  to  row  with  Uic  sound. 
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They  were  o£F;  there  was  a  great  splashing 
behind  him  for  a  moment,  and  he  could 
feel  the  nervous,  broken  rush  of  the  shell 
in  those  first  strokes.  But  then  they  caught 
the  beat,  and  the  shell  surged  fcffward 
smoothly,  evenly. 

At  first  he  haid  to  conc^trate  upon  the 
sheer  motions  of  rowing;  on  the  swift  for- 
ward rush  of  the  slides  in  the  recovery;  the 
long,  slow  backward  pull;  the  snap  of  the 
wrists  as  he  brought  his  oar  up  out  of  the 
water.  He  could  hear  Shaughnessy's  con- 
stant exhortations: 

"Steady,  three— into  it,  four!  All  the 
way  back,  seven^-don't  hurry  it,  Ed — — " 

Then  he  was  counting;  thirty-four — up 
a  notch  to  thirty-five — enough  in  the  first 
half-mile,  now  that  the  flurry  of  the  start 
was  over.  Steve  stole  a  glance  to  his  left; 
he  could  see  the  shore,  the  train,  crawling 
like  some  vividly  colored  snake;  another 
^dl,  well  back.  He  stared  at  Uiat  dully 
for  a  moment ;  then  understood,  with  a  leap- 
ing ci  his  pulses,  that  he  was  sedxig  the 
Syracuse  crew  behind,  and  slippii^  Luther 
back  at  every  strdce!  They  must  be  lead- 
ii^ — and  doing  it  without  an  effort! 

His  eyes  strayed  to  the  right,  and  he  saw 
Cornell,  as  far  back  on  that  side  as  was 
Syracuse  on  the  other.  But — he  could  see 
nothing  of  Pennsylvania  or  Columbia. 

"Penn  leading — Columbia  fighting  her — 
they've  got  us  a  length— open  water,  may- 
be!" Shaughnessy  was  whispering  his  re- 
port. Steve  could  not  turn;  he  could  see 
only  a  crew  behind  his  own,  or  one  on  even 
terms  with  it. 

He  wanted  to  increase  his  stroke,  shoot 
up  the  beat  a  stroke  or  two  to  the  minute. 
But  everything  that  he  had  ever  lefuned 
fought  in  his  brsun  to  conquer  that  emo- 
tional de^re. 

"First  mile — ^Penn  and  Columbia  are 
going  away  from  us!" 

T^t  was  Shaughnessy  again,  and  Steve, 
hearing,  kept  grimly,  do^edly,  to  his  pace. 
He  could  still  see  Syracuse  and  Cornell, 
hanging  on.  But  those  others^ — the  crews 
he  couldn't  see!  Were  they  wearing  them- 
selves out?  Then  why  didn't  they  b^n 
to  come  back?  He  longed  for  the  sight 
of  their  stems  against  the  distant  eastern 
shore.  Insensibly,  almost,  the  beat  of  his 
stroke  went  up.  Shaughnessy  was  count- 
ing again.  Thirty-eight- — thirty-nine! 

Something  was  between  hun  and  the 


shore  at  last.  He  saw  the  flash  of  oars- 
light  blue  and  white,  gleaming  in  the  sun — 
and  then  the  Pennsylvania  shell  came  slid- 
ing back.  Exultingly  he  flung  himself  into 
the  race.  The  stn^e  went  up  and  up— 
forty — ^forty-two.  Penn  went  back  and 
back — Columbia  met  the  challenge  of  his 
swifter  stroke,  answered  it,  began  to  draw 
away  again.  And  once  more,  all  caution, 
all  thought  of  what  he  had  heard  and 
learned  flung  away  from  him,  he  sought  to 
drive  his  shell  ah^d.  . 

But  always  Syracuse  and  Cornell  stayed 
with  him;  they  hung  on,  doggedly,  meet- 
ing every  spurt;  holding  the  pace  he  set, 
but  never  seeking  to  redu«  Brewster's 
lead. 

He  had  eyes  for  them  no  longer.  It  was 
Columbia  that  he  watched,  as  b^t  he  could. 
He  was  beginning  to  fed  the  throbbing  of 
his  temples;  the  pounding  of  his  heart,  the 
labor  of  his  lungs.  He  longed  for  the  bridge; 
to  see  its  shadow  upon  his  knee  as  they  went 
under.  And  then,  all  at  once,  it  was  there; 
he  looked  up,  and  saw  it,  incredibly  high, 
and  slender,  and  aloof.  Another  milel 

His  eyes  went  back  to  Columbia.  And 
they  grew  fierce  as  he  saw  the  faltering  of  a 
beaten  crew:  the  sudden  loss  of  power;  the 
way  the  shell  slipped  backl  They  were  in 
the  last  mile  now — the  last  three-quarters. 
And  they  led;  all  the  others  were  pursuing 
them.  Columbia  wait  back  and  back;  it 
was  less  that  Cornell  passed  her  than  that 
she  dropped  behind.  And  yet — here  was 
Cornell,  holding  on.   Was  that  all? 

Wasn't  the  brown,  naked  back  of  the 
Cornell  bow-oar  bigger  than  it  had  been  a 
moment  before?  How  could  he  see  so 
plainly  now  the  line  between  the  red  and 
white  on  the  blade  of  his  oai>— just  now  the 
colors  had  been  blurred,  had  run  together. 
And  as  he  looked  to  the  left  he  knen^for 
Syracuse  was  creeping  up. 

Desperately  he  called  for  greater  efforts 
still.  And  behind  him  the  men  he  led  re- 
sponded to  his  call;  faster  and  faster  still 
diey  moved.  But  always  Syracuse  and 
Cornell  came  on;  they  were  as  relentless, 
as  inexorable,  as  fate  itself.  Now  he  could 
no  longer  see  the  bow-oars  as  he  glanced  to 
right  and  left;  he  was  level  with  the  men 
in  the  waists  of  both  shells. 

There  was  a  pounding,  a  mad  singing  in 
his  ears.  He  knew  that  he  was  uttering 
strange  sounds,  quite  meaningless.  The 
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diatter  that  poured  through  Shaughnessy's 
megaphone  ceased  to  have  any  form;  it  was 
a  jumble  of  angry  words^  confused,  run  to- 
gether, that  he  heard.  The  world  grew 
small;  it  held  his  oar;  the  scar  on  Shaugh- 
nessy's shoulder.  It  was  as  if  the  very  w^ls 
of  the  world  were  closu^  in  upon  him. 

He  no  longer  saw  the  other  crews.  He 
never  saw  at  aH  the  yachts,  lined  up  be- 
side the  course.  He  had  to  row;  to  pull 
that  oar;  to  row  faster  than  he  had  ever 
done.  He  knew  fear;  a  deadly,  ^ck  thing, 
that  tore  at  him,  body  and  soul.  And  then 
he  ceased  to  think,  and  only  felt  and  la- 
bored. 

Somewhere  in  another  world  there  was  a 
terrific  noise;  a  riding,  rotuii^  noise. 
Slowly,  into  his  consdousness,  words  came. 
'*Way  enough — all  right' — all  over — — " 
Water  ^>lashed  in  his  face  as  he  droiqwd 
for  a  moment  on  his  oar.  A  fearful  cramp 
had  seized  him,  doubling  him  up.  He 
fought  it;  sat  up;  forced  himself  to  look 
about 

THERE  was  a  great  sound  of  cheering,  a 
din  of  foghorns  and  shrill  whistles.  He 
stared,  curiously,  at  a  white  yacht,  upon 
the  deck  of  whidi  men  leaped  up  and  down, 
shaking  one  another  by  the  hand.  The 
Syracuse  crew  was  strugglii^  up;  on  the 
other  side  the  Cornell  shell  floated  quietly. 
He  knew  when  he  saw  those  men.  He 
understood,  and  understanding  was  like  a 
knife,  reaching  for  his  heart. 

"Well  done,  Bremter!    Greatest  race 
we  ever  had!"  An  offidal  launcb  had  come 
up;  a  white-haired  man  stood  up,  waving 
to  them.  "Cornell  by  a  second — ^you  beat 
Syracuse  for  second  place!   Want  a  tow 
back  to  quarters?" 
There  was  an  angry  murmur  behind  him. 
"Thanks— no— we'll  get  backl" 
He  ttuTied  in  his  seat 
"Come  on — ^long  cheer  for  Cornell.  Hip- 
hip  " 

They  pulled  themselves  together  in  a 
moment;  turned;  rowed  back  up-stream, 
against  the  turning  tide.  And  their  way 
was  a  way  of  honor  and  of  glory.  Cheers 
followed  them;  yachts  dipped  Uieir  colors 
to  them.  Had  they  won  th^r  could  have 
had  no  greater  tribute.  They  did  not  know 
then,  as  they  did  next  day,  that  every 
writer  whose  business  it  was  to  describe 
that  race,  and  who  knew  that  business,  was 
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saying  that,  had  they  had  the  coadiing  of 
any  ^  the  other  crews,  there  would  bAve 
been  lengths  of  open  water  between  them 
and  the  second  shell.  And  it  would  not 
have  lessened  their  bitterness  had  they 
known. 

Wearily  they  dragged  thfansdves  from 
the  shell;  lifted  it  from  the  water  for  the 
last  time;  ran  it  in. 

"You  fellows — I  can't  say  much — you 
did  your  best— and  it  was  good  enou^  to 
win—"  Steve  faced  them.   "I'm  the  one  - 
who  fell  down — I'm  sorry  " 

He  shook  his  head  as  they  protested. 

"We  had  everything!"  he  said.  "Except 
— what  I  thought  I  had—just  knowing  how 
to  row  a  race  " 

He  turned  and  walked  away.  In  the 
others,  already,  the  taste  of  defeat  was  loft- 
ing some  of  its  bitterness;  there  was,  in 
them,  a  lifting  oi  bruised  pride,  a  resurgence 
of  the  spirit  of  their  youth.  But  he  stood 
by  himself,  head  down,  looking  at  the  river, 
dark  and  somber,  save  vhae  the  colon  oi 
the  sunset  lighted  it. 

He  had  come  home,  to  the  East,  to  the 
country  of  his  dreams  and  his  memories  and 
the  hopes  of  all  his  boyhood.  Tlie  oldest, 
the  commonest,  the  most  comfortmg  of  a 
boy's  dreams  had  brought  him — the  aapt  of 
coming  home,  a  conqueror.  And  the  East 
had  beaten  him,  rejected  him.  .  .  . 

Youngstrom's  great  hand  fdl  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Don't  you  care,  cap,"  he  sdd.  "We — 
by  glory^we  made  them  work!  Say — 
guess  we  won't  be  helpii^  Mr.  J.Spenca 
Hamilton  celebrate  to-night,  thou^?  Guess 
we'll  stay  right  here  " 

Steve  started;  the  hot  color  flamed  in  his 
cheeks.  "We — no — I've  got  to  go,  though," 
he  said.  "Hamilton — he  promised  " 

His  eyes  were  wide  with  dismay.  He  had 
not  remembered,  since  the  ending  <^  the 
race!  But  now — they  must  know— he  must 
tell  them. 

"You  fellows— I  didn't  tell  you,"  he  said. 
**We're  stranded!  I  haven't  money  enough 
to  take  us  home." 

Swiftly  he  explained.  His  eyes  searched 
them;  sought  reproach,  disgust.  And  they 
saw  only  mirth — smiles  that  grew  into 
laughter  as  he  finished. 

"Who  cares?"  said  Veblen.  "Hey^-we've 
been  brdce  before— guess  weTl  be  broke 
again!" 
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"Sure!"  Youngstrom  echoed.  "WTio 
cares?  If  we  can't  vrark  our  way  home- 
better  stay  here!" 

Steve's  heart  leaped.  "All  right!"  he 
cried.  "Come  on,  then — let's  go  tell  Hamil- 
ton it's  all  off — as  long  as  we  lostl" 

They  sang  as  they  strode  down  the  tracks 
to  Highland;  singing  still,  and  with  the 
bearing  of  conquerors,  th^  marched  up  the 
Poughkeepsie  hilL  There  were  many  eyes 
to  follow  them;  many  voices  to  give  them 
cheerful  greeting,  lliey  answered  all  who 
hailed  them,  but  they  went  straight  on,  to 
the  hotel.  Hamilton  was  there;  he  came 
to  them,  slapping  them  on  the  back,  shout- 
ing their  praises. 

"You  did  great!"  he  cried.  "Too  bad  you 
lost — ^but  what's  a  measly  second?"  He 
drew  a  thick  roll  of  bills  from  a  pocket; 
held  it  out  to  Steve.  "Here— go  home  in  a 
private  car  if  you  like!" 

"But-^we  lost!"  said  Steve,  and  stared  at 
him. 

"I  didn't!"  HamUton  laughed.  "Bet  the 
olci  bank-roil  on  you — for  place!  I  like  a 
sure  thing  when  I  can  find  it — and  they 
thought  I  was  crazy,  at  that,  and  gave  me 
any  odds  I  liked!" 

But  Steve  stood  still,  staring  at  the 
money,  making  no  move  to  take  it.  Behind 


him,  from  the  crew,  he  heard  a  low-toned, 
sullen  murmur.  He  turned  to  look  at  thm. 

"No  thanks!"  he  said.  "H  you'd  bet  and 
lost—oh,  hell,  we'll  get  home!" 

"Sure — sure!"  said  Youngstrom.  "We 
lost — here's  where  we  pay!" 

They  began  to  shoulder  their  way  through 
the  crowd.  Hamilton  stared  after  them, 
his  jaw  fallen,  his  eyes  full  of  wonder.  And 
as  they  went  their  bughter  rose,  like  a  gale. 

"Come  on— home!"  said  Steve.  "Say— I 
know  a  -man — r^ht  here.  He  needs  help. 
He'll  hire  us — diet's  go  see  him  " 

MONDAY  had  come,  and  as  a  whistle 
blew,  at  noon,  Steve  strai^tened  up 
in  the  trench  in  which  he  worked,  laid  down 
hisshovel.  He  looked  at  the  rest;  at  Young- 
strom, grinning  at  him,  at  V^len,  rubbing  the 
sweat  from  his  fwehead,  at  little  Shaugh- 
nessy,  scoldir^  Potocki  for  a  deviation  from 
his  hne.  He  could  see  the  river,  and  he  re- 
membered how  he  had  felt,  that  day,  two 
weeks  before,  when  he  had  seen  it  first,  and 
that  cry  of  Xenophon's  Greeks — "Thalassal 
Thalassa!" — had  risen  to  his  lips.  And  he 
knew,  now,  that  it  would  be  only  when  he 
led  them  again  to  the  sight  of  the  western 
sea  that  washed  the  shores  of  home  that  he 
could  really  echo  that  shout  of  trium[^. 
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THE  first  witness  before  the  coro- 
ner's jury  called  to  inquire  into 
the  death  of  Efite  Bright  was  a 
dn^gbt  who  testified  that  Mark 
Sabre  had  bought  oxalic  add  from  him  the 
day  before  Effie  and  her  baby  were  found 
dead  in  Sabre's  house. 

Sabre's  friend,  Hapgood,  continues  his  de- 
scription of  the  hearing. 

Next  witness.  Chap  I'd  seen  serve  the 
divorce  papers  on  Sabre  at  Brighton.  So- 
lidUnr's  clerk.  HumjX)  handles  him  very  im- 
pressively— also  very  carefully.  Informs 
him  no  need  to  tell  the  court  on  what  bxisi- 
ness  he  went  down  to  Sabre's  house  on  the 
fatal  Saturday.  "Sufficient,"  says  Humpo, 
"that  it  was  legal  business  of  a  deeply 
grave  nature  implicating  the  deceased  and 
the  man  Sabre?"  Witness  agrees.  Court 
nearly  chokes  itself  whispering  conjectures. 
"And  you  saw  the  deceased  but  not  the  man 
Sabre?"  Witness  agrees  agEun.  Goes  on, 
led  by  Humpo,  to  state  that  he  served  cer- 
tain papers  on  the  deceased.  That  she 
looked  noticeably  unhappy,  frightened, 
lonely,  deserted,  when  she  opened  the  door 
to  him.  Had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
from  her  the  whereabouts  of  Uie  man  Sabre. 
At  first  refused  to  tell.  No,  didn't  actually 
say  she  had  beai  told  not  to  tell;  but,  yes, 
certainly  gave  that  impression.  Extracted 
from  her  that  he  was  probably  at  Brighton. 
Couldn't  get  anything  more  out  of  her. 

"Look  here — "  says  Sabre.  "Look  here. 
Lx>k  here,  she  didn't  know!" 

"I  am  not  surprised,"  says  Humpo,  "I 
am  not  at  all  surprised."  Court  laughs 
^ically.  "You  have  interrupted  us  a 
l^t  deal,"  says  Humpo.  "It  is  time  we 
saw  if  you  will  be  equally  informative  in  the 
litness-box." 


Some  one  bawls:  "Next  witness.  Mark 
Sabre." 

Court  draws  an  enormous  breath  and  gets 
itself  ready  for  butch»y  to  make  a  Tidbor- 
ou^  holiday. 

HAPGOOD  went  on: 
I'm  telling  you,  old  man,  that  after 
the  coroner  had  done  with  him,  and  after 
this  Humpo,  with  his  viprous  forefinger,  and 
his  retriever  tongue,  and  his  perspiration 
streaming  down  his  face,  and  Twyning 
tugging  him  down  by  the  coat  and  putting 
him  on  the  trail  afresh — after  the  coroner, 
and  after  this  Humpo,  like  that,  had  been 
on  to  him  for  a  bit.  Sabre  absolutely 
couldn't  speak.  He  was  like  he  had  a  con- 
striction in  his  throat.  There  was  nothing 
he  <x)uld  say  but  begin  all  his  sentraces 
*Xook  here — ^Look  here — "  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  incapable  of  anything  to  follow 
it  up  with. 

He  was  distraught.  He  was  speediless. 
He  was  clean  crazed. 

At  the  very  beginning,  with  the  coroner, 
he  wouldn't  use  the  word  "the  deceased." 
Insisted  on  calling  her  Effie.  Coroner 
kept  pulling  him  up  over  it,  and  about  the 
twentieth  time  pulled  him  up  hard. 

Poor  chap  threw  out  his  arms  12ce  he  iras 
throwing  the  word  away  and  then  ham- 
mered on  the  ledge.  "I  wonH  say  deceased. 
I  w(mH  call  her  the  deceased.  Vile  word. 
Horrible  word.  Obscene,  beastly,  hateful 
word.  I  won't  call  her  it.  Why  should 
I  call  her  the  deceased?" 

"Control  yourself,"  says  Buddha.  "Con- 
trol yourself," 

He  only  waved  and  thumped  again. 
"I  won't.  IwmV.  Why  should  I  call  her 
the  deceased?  I  knew  the  girl.  I  was  fond 
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of  the  girl.  She  was  my  friend.  She  was 
fond  of  me.  I  did  more  for  her  than  any 
one  in  this  court — ^her  father  or  any  one. 
When  she  was  in  trouble  she  came  to  me 
and  I  succored  her.  She  lived  in  my 
house.  She  cooked  my  meals  for  me.  We 
went  through  it  together.  I've  known  her 
for  years.  I've  liked  her  for  years.  And 
now  she's  dead  and  you  turn  around  and 
tell  me  to  call  her  the  deceased.  Effie. 
Effie.   Do  you  hear? 

They  couldn't  stop  him.  He  was  lilu 
a  sick  wolf  then,  cornered,  and  Buddha  like 
a  big,  wary  boarhound,  going  in  at  him,  and 
jumping  up  on  the  wall  out  of  the  way. 
They  stopped  him  when  Humpo  got  at  him. 
They  wore  him  down  then.  He  was  like 
that  wolf  then  with  a  rope  round  his  neck, 
tied  to  a  post,  and  every  time  he'd  fly  out 
with  "Look  here —  Look  here — "  the  rop^ 
would  catch  him,  and  over  he'd  go  and 
■Huropo  in,  worrying  him  again. 

Like  this.  Link  on  link  of  the  chain 
against  him  and  brick  by  brick  of  the  wall 
around  him.    Like  this. 

"What  date  did  the  deceased  leave  your 
wife's  employment?" 

"In  March.  In  March  last  year.  Look 
here  " 

"Did  she  leave  of  her  own  wi^  or  was 
she  dismissed?" 
"Look  here  " 

"Was  she  dismissed  because  your  wife 
suspected  you  of  relations  with  her?" 

"Look  here  " 

"Answer  the  question." 

"Well,  but  look  here  " 

"Answer  the  question,  sir." 
"Look  here  » 

"Very  well,  ar.  Very  wclL  Answer  me 
this  question  then.  Is  it  the  fact  that 
your  wife  has  instituted  divorce  proceedings 

against  you?" 
"Look  here  " 

Court  surging  with  sensation  at  this 
dramatic  disclosure.  Humpo  mopping  his 
iace,  keeping  the  great  forefinger  going. 
Sabre  clutching  the  de^  like  a  man  in 
asthma.  Tw\-ning  tugging  at  Humpo*s 
coat.  "Yes,  yes,"  says  Humpo,  bending 
down,  then  launches  at  Sabre  again. 

"Is  it  the  fact  that  in  these  proceedings 
the  deceased  woman  is  named  as  co- 
respondent?" 

"Look  here  " 

"You  keep  asking  me  to  look  here,  ar, 


but  you  tell  me  nothing.  I  ask  you  plain 
questions.  Have  you  nothing  better  than 
'Look  here?'  Is  it  the  fact  that  these 
papers  were  served  on  yo\x  at  Brighton  on 
the  occasion  of  your  flight?" 

"Flight— flight  Look  here  " 

"Is  it  the  fact?" 

"Yes,  Brighton,  yes.  But,  k)ok  here — 
flightl  Flightl  Holiday,  I  tell  you.  Holi- 
day." 

"HoUdayl"  cries  Humpo.  "Do  you  tell 
me  holiday,  sir?  Holiday!  I  thank  you 
for  tluit  word.  We  will  examine  it  in  a 
moment.  This  was  at  Brighton,  then. 
The  business  of  the  witness  whom  we  have 
recently  seen  in  the  box  was  to  serve  the 
papers  on  you  and  on  the  deceased.  Now 
come  back  a  little.  Let  me  ask  you  to 
carry  back  your  mind  to  the  summa*  of 
19x5/'  and  with  his  wagging  forefinger,  he 
takes  the  unhai^y  man  tfarou^  all  the 
stuff  he  had  got  out  of  old  Bright — 
Sabre's  apparrady  tmcalled-for  interest  in 
the  girl,  first  getting  her  from  her  father's 
house  to  the  neighborhood  of  his  own, 
then  under  his  own  roof,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  unholy  chain  of  it.  Then  he  mops 
himself  dry,  and  hurls  in  again. 

"Now,  sir,  this  holiday.  This  [feasant 
holiday  by  the  sea!  Bid  you  m^ke  any 
pr^Muutions  for  it,  any  little  purchases?" 

"No.  Purchases?  No.  Look  here  " 

"Never  mind  about  'look  here,'  sir.  No 
purchases?  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of 
the  witness — the  Alton  chemist  who  de- 
clared on  oath  that  you  made  a  purchase 
in  his  shop  on  the  very  day  before  you 
started — a  purchase  you  have  admitted? 
Remembering  that,  do  you  still  say  you 
made  no  purchases  for  your — ^holiday?" 

"Nothing  to  do  with  it.   Nothing  " 

"Nothing  to  do  with  it?  Well,  sir,  we 
will  accept  that  for  a  moment.  Do  you 
often  go  shopping  in  Alton?" 

The  poor  beggar  shook  his  head.  No 
voice  in  his  throat. 

"Do  you  shop  there  once  in  a  month, 
once  in  six  months?" 

Siook  again. 

"Are  there  chonists  in  the  Garden  Home, 
in  Tidborough,  in  Chovensbury?" 
Nods. 

"Are  you  known  in  all  these  places  I 

have  mentioned?" 
Nods. 

"Are  you  known  in  Alton?" 
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Shakes. 

"Are  all  these  Traces  nearer  to  you  than 
Alton?" 
Nods. 

Humpo's  finger  shoots  out  about  two 
yards  long;  dashes  back  his  mane  with  his 
other  hand;  rushes  in  from  under  it:  "Then, 
sir,  will  you  tell  the  jury  why,  to  make  this 
purchase  of  oxalic  acid  on  the  day  before 
you  leave  home,  why  you  go  to  a  place 
in  which  you  are  unknown  and  to  a  place 
farther  away  from  you  than  three  other 
center^  one  at  your  very  doox?" 

Sabre  sees  like  a  hit  in  the  face  this  new 
thing  that's  coming  at  him.  Gasps.  Puts 
up  his  hand  to  that  choked  throat  of  his. 
Strangles  out:  "Look  here  ■" 

"Answer  the  question,  sir." 

Stammers  out  like  a  chap  croaking: 
"Walk.  Walk.  Wanted  a  walk.  Wanted 
to  get  out.   Wanted  to  get  away  from  it." 

Back  goes  the  mane  and  in  again  like 
a  flash:  "Ah,  you  wanted  to  get  out  of  it? 
The  house  wi^  its  inmates  was  becoming 
insupportable  to  you?" 

"Look  here  " 

"I'm  giving  you  your  own  words,  sir. 
Do  you  tell  us  that,  although  you  were 
leaving — ^for  a  holiday — on  the  very  next 
day— still,  on  the  afternoon  before,  you  felt 
you  must  get  out  of  it?  Is  that  right,  air?" 

*Xo6k  hCTC  " 

"Very  well.  Let  us  leave  that,  sir.  We 
seem  to  be  compelled  to  leave  a  great  deal, 
but  the  jury  wUl  acquit  me  of  any  fault. 
Let  us  come  to  the  ptupose  of  this  oxalic  acid. 
Nothii^  to  do  with  your  holiday,  you  say. 
With  what,  then?   For  what  purpose?" 

10NG  pause.  Fr^htful  pause.  Hours. 
WlKue  court  holding  its  breath.  Pause 
like  a  chunk  of  eternity.  SUent  as  that. 
Empty  as  that.  What  the  devil  was  he 
thiiUting  of?  Had  he  forgotten?  Was  he 
awake  now  to  the  frightfiU  places  he  kept 
getting  into  and  wondering  if  this  was 
another  and  wherfe  exactly  it  lay?  Appal- 
ling pause.  Dashed  woman  somewhere  in 
the  court  goes  oS  into  hysterics  and  dragged 
out  He  didn't  hear  a  scream  of  it,  poor 
baited  chap  in  the  box.  Just  stood  there. 
Gray  as  a  raked-out  fire.  Face  twitching. 
AwfuL  I  tell  you,  awful.  Nearly  went 
into  hysterics  myself.  Humpo  topping 
his  tongue  round  his  jaws  watching  him  like, 
a  dog  watching  its  dinno:  beii^  cut  up. 
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After  about  two  years  slaps  in  his  tongue 
and  demands:  "Come,  sir,  for  what  purpose 
did  you  buy  .this  oxalic  acid?" 

Sabre  gives  his  first  clear,  calculated 
words  since  he  had  got  up  there.  I  guess 
he  had  been  pulling  himself  together  to  look 
for  a  trap.  He  said  very  slowly,  tying  each 
word,  like  a  chap  feeling  along  on  thin  ice, 
he  said:  "Effie — asked— me — ^to — get — 
it — to — clean — my — straw — ^hat — lor  me — 
for — Brighton." 

That  Humpo!  Very  gently,  very  quietly, 
like  a  rescuer  pushing  out  a  laxider  to  the 
man  on  the  ice:  "The  deceased  asked  you 
to  get  it  to  clean  yoiu-  straw  hat  for  you 
for  Brighton."  And  then  like  a  trap  going 
off  he  snapped  and  threw  Sabre  clean  oS 
the  balance  he  was  getting.  "Then  it  was 
obtained  for  the  purpose  of  your  holiday?" 

"Look  here  "   AU  at  sea  again,  d'you 

see?  And  the  end  was  quicks  than  noth- 
ing. Twyning  pulls  Humpo's  coat  and 
points  at  Sabre's  hat,  soft  hat,  on  the  ledge 
before  him.    Humpo  nods,  delighted. 

"And  did  she  carry  out  her  intention, 
sir?  Did  she  clean  your  straw  hat  for 
you?" 

Nods. 

"You  don't  appear  to  be  wearing  it?" 
Shakes. 

"Pray,  where  then  Is  this  straw  hat  to 
dean  which  you  obtained  the  oxalic  add? 
Is  it  at  your  house?" 

Shakes. 

"Not  at  your  housel  Odd.  Where 

then?" 

"Look  here  " 

"Where  then?" 
"Look  here  " 

"Answer  the  question,  wc.  Where  is 
this  straw  hat?" 

"Look  here—"  Gulps.  "Look  here—" 
Gulps  again.  "Look  here.  I  lost  it  in  the 
sea  at  Brighton." 

Humpo  turned  like  a  flash  to  the  coroner. 
Ins{nration.  Inspired  in  hell.  Turns  like 
a  flash  to  the  coroner.  "I  have  done  with 
this  witness,  sir."  Sits  down.  Plump. 
Court  lets  go  its  breath  like  the  four  winds 
round  a  chimney.  Sabre  staggers  out  of 
the  box.   Falls  across  into  his  seat. 

Too  miuch  for  me,  old  man.  I  bawled 
out,  people  in  front  of  me  nearly  jumping 
out  of  their  ^ns  with  the  start,  I  bawled 
out:  "I  saw  the  witness  at  Brighton  and 
he  told  me  he'd  lost  his  hat  in  the  sea." 
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Buddha,  like  a  talking  idol  discovering 
an  infidel  in  his  temple:  "Who  are  you^ 
sir?" 

"I'm  a  solicitor.  I'm  Mr.  Sabre's 
solicitor." 

Buddha  to  Sabre:  "Have  you  a  solicitor 
in  the  court,  Sabre?" 

"No!  No!  Get  awayl  Get  out  of  itl 
Get  away  from  me!" 

"You  have  no  standing  in  this  a>urt, 
sir,"  sa3rs  Buddha. 

Awful.  Nothing"  to  be  done.  Sorry  I'd 
spc^en.  After  fdl,  telting  me  about  his 
haX,  what  did  it  [Kove?  Nothing.  If  any- 
thing, easily  could  be  twisted  into  cunning 
preparation  of  his  plan  beforehand.  Use- 
less. Futile. 

Case  went  on.  Presently  Twynir^  in 
the  box.  Last  witness — put  up  to  screw 
down  the  lid  on  Sabre's  coffin,  to  polish 
up  the  argument  before  it  went  to  the 
jury.  Stood  there  with  the  venom  frothing 
at  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  stood  there  a 
man  straight  out  of  the  loins  of  Judas 
Iscfuiot,  stood  there  making  his  testimony 
more  damning  a  thousand  times  by  pre- 
tending it  was  beir^  dragged  out  of  him, 
reluctant  to  give  away  his  business  com- 
panion. Told  a  positively  damning  story 
about  meeting  Sabre  at  the  station  on  his 
departure  from  leave  a  day  after  the  girl 
was  sacked.  Noticed  how  strange  his 
manner  was;  noticed  he  didn't  like  being 
asked  about  circumstances  of  her  dis- 
missal; noticed  his  wife  hadn't  come  to  see 
him  off.  Yes,  thought  it  odd.  Sabre  had 
explained  wife  had  a  cold,  but  saw  Mrs. 
Sabre  in  Tidborough  very  next  day.  Yes, 
thought  the  whole  thing  funny  because 
had  frequently  seen  Sabre  and  the  girl 
together  durii^  Sabre's  leave.  Any  partic- 
ular occasion?  Well,  did  it  really  matter? 
Must  he  really  answer?  Yes,  notably  in 
the  Cloister  tea-rooms  late  one  evening. 
Well,  yes,  had  thought  their  behavior  odd, 
secretive.  Sabre's  position  in  the  office? 
Well,  was  it  really  necessary  to  go  into 
that?  Well,  had  to  admit  Sabre  was  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  firm.  Had  been 
suspended  during  intimacy  with  the  de- 
ceased, no^  dismissed  consequent  upon 
this  grave  development.  Had  he  ever  had 
occasion  in  the  past,  in  earlier  days,  to 
remonstrate  with  Sabre  concerning  attitude 
toward  the  girl?  Well,  scarcely  liked  to 
say  so,  hated  to  say  so,  but  certainly  there 


had  been  such  occasions.  Yes,  had  spoken 
seriously  to  Sabre  about  it. 

There  ripped  across  the  court  as  he  said 
that,  old  man,  a  woman's  voice  from  the 
back.  "It's  a  lie.  Ifs  an  abommable  lie. 
And  you  know  it's  a  lie!" 

By  Jove,  I  tell  you!  I  nearly  swallowed 
my  back  teeth  with  the  effect  of  the  thii^. 
Give  you  my  word  I  thought  for  a  minute 
it  was  the  girl  come  to  life  and  walked  in 
out  of  her  coffin.  That  voice!  High  and 
clear  and  fine  and  true  as  an  Angelus  bell 
across  a  harvest-field.  "Ifs  a  He.  Ifs  tm 
abominable  lie;  and  you  know  ifs  a  liet" 

Eh?  Terrific?  I  tell  you  terrific  isn't 
the  word.  It  was  the  Fairfax  business  at 
the  trial  of  King  Churles  over  again.  It 
absolutely  was.  Buddha  nearly  had  a  fit: 
"Silence!  How  dare  you,  madaml  Turn 
out  that  woman!   Who  is  that?" 

Commotion.  A  woman  pressed  out 
from  the  mob  behind  and  walked  iq>  the 
court  like  a  goddess,  like  Portia,  by  Jove, 
like  Euphrosyne.  "Let  no  one  dare  to 
touch  me,"  she  said.  "I  am  Lady  Tybar. 
Every  one  knows  me  here.  I've  just  come 
in — just  heard  this  shameful  business; 
all  of  you  killing  him  between  you."  She 
pointed  a  hand  at  Twyning.  "And  you, 
I  tell  you  before  all  this  court,  and  you 
may  take  what  steps  you  like,  I  tell  you, 
that  you  are  a  Mat,  an  experienced  and 
calculating  liar."  And  she  went  with  that 
to  old  Sabre  and  stooped  over  him  and 
touched  him  with  her  hands  and  sud: 
"Marko,  Marko." 

You  know  she'd  got  that  blooming  court 
stiff  and  cold.  The  suddenness  and  the 
decision  and  the — the  arrogance  of  the 
thing  took  'em  all  ends  up  and  had  'em 
speechless.  She  was  there  by  Sabre  and 
stooping  over  him,  mothering  him,  before 
Buddha  or  any  of  'em  could  Imve  found  the 
wits  to  say  what  his  own  name  was.  Let 
alone  the  Iscariot. 

Matter  of  fact  Sabre  was  the  first  one  to 
speak.  He  threw  up  his  arm  from  where 
he'd  been  covering  his  face,  just  as  he'd 
thrown  it  up  when  I  called  out,  and  swung 
her  hands  aside  and  called  out:  "Don't 
touch  me.  Let  me  alone.  Leave  me  alone." 

She  motioned  to  the  man  beside  him  and 
the  chap  got  up  as  if  her  motion  had  been 
Circe's  and  disappeared.  Through  the  roof 
or  somewhere.  I  don't  know.  Anyway  he 
vanished.   And  ^e  took  his  place  and  sat 
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down  beside  Sabre,  and  poor  old  Sabre 
douched  away  from  her  as  if  he  was  stui^ 
and  old  Buddha,  reaching  out  for  his  dig- 
nity, s£ud:  "You  may  ranain  there,  madam, 
if  you  do  not  interrupt  the  court." 

There  wasn't  much  more  to  interrupt. 
Twyning  had  had  about  as  much  as  he 
wanted;  he'd  done  what  he  was  out  to  do 
anyway.  The  case  finished.  The  coroner 
had  a  go  at  the  jury.  They  went  out.  I 
siq^iofie  they  were  gtme  ten  minutes. 
Shuffled  in  again.  Gave  their  verdict.  I 
was  watching  Sabre.  He  took  down  his 
hands  from  his  face  and  stared  with  all  the 
world's  agony  in  his  face,  straining  himself 
forward  to  hear.  Verdict.  They  found 
suidde  while  temporarily  insane  and  added 
their  most  severe  censure  of  the  conduct 
of  the  witness  Sabre.   He  jumped  up  and 

flung  out  his  hands:  "Look  here  

Ln^here.  Censurel  Censure!  C«is  " 

Dropped  back  on  his  seat  like  he  was 
shot  Twisted  himself  up.   Sat  rocking. 

Court  cleared  in  less  than  no  time.  Me 
left  in  my  comer.  This  Lady  Tybar. 
Sabre,  twisted  up.  Bobby  or  two.  I  began 
to  come  forward.  Sabre  looks  up.  Looks 
round.  Gets  his  hat.  Collects  his  old 
stick.   Starts  to  hobble  out. 

His  Lady  Tybar  gets  in  &ont  of  him, 
me  alongside  of  her  by  then:  "Marko, 
Ma^."  pjat  was  what  she  called  him.) 
He  sort  of  pushes  at  her  and  at  me:  "Let 
me  alone.  Let  me  alone.  Get  right  away 
from  me."   Hobbles  away  down  the  room. 

A  bobby  stops  him.  "Better  go  this 
way,  sir.  Rough  lot  of  people  out  there." 
Leads  him  to  a  side  door. 

We  foUowed  him  up,  she  and  I.  Door 
gave  on  to  a  lane  running  up  into  the 
Fenny  Green  road.  She  tried  at  him 
^;am,  gently,  very  tenderly,  "Marko, 
Marko,  dear."  Would  have  made  your 
heart  squirm.  I  tried  at  him:  "Now,  then, 
.  old  man."  Swtu^  round  on  us.  "Let  me 
alone.  Get  away.  Get  ri|^t  away  from 
me!" 

Followed  him,  the  pair  of  us,  up  to  the 
main  road.  She  tried  again.  I  trted.  He 
swung  round  and  faced  us.  "Let  me  alone. 
Won't  any  one  let  me  alone?  Get  right 
away  from  me.  Look  here.  Look  here. 
If  you  want  to  do  anything  for  me,  get 
right  away  from  me  and  leave  me  alone. 
Leave  me  alone.  Do  you  hear?  Leave 
Bieakme." 


Hobbled  away  out  toward  Penny  Green, 
bobbing  along  on  his  stick  fast  as  he  could 

go- 
She  said  to  me,  "Oh!  oh!"  and  began  to 

cry.  I  said  I  thought  the  best  thing  was 
to  leave  him  for  a  bit  and  that  I'd  go  over, 
or  she  could,  or  both  of  us,  a  bit  later  on. 
Clear  we  were  only  driving  him  mad  by 
following  him  now.  There  was  a  cab  came 
prowling  by.  I  gave  the  chap  a  pound 
note  and  told  him  to  follow  Sabre.  "Get 
up  just  alongside  aad  keep  there,"  I  said. 
"He'll  likely  get  m.  Get  him  in  and  take 
him  up  to  Crawshaws,  Permy  Gre^  and 
come  back  to  me  at  the  Royal  Hotd  and 
there's  another  quid  for  you."  . 

Old  man  I  went  alor^  to  the  Royal  with 
this  Lady  Tybar  and  she  began  to  talk  to 
me.  Talk  to  me.  .  .  .  I  tell  you  what  I 
thought  about  that  woman  while  she 
talked.  I  thou^t,  leaving  out  Imw-^ht 
beauty,  and  cla^c  beauty  and  all  that,  be- 
cause it  wasn't  there,  I  thought  she  was  the 
most  beautiful  woman  I  had  ever  seen. 
Yes,  and  I  told  my  wife  so.  That  shows 
you!  You  couldn't  say  where  it  was  or 
how  it  was.  You  could  only  say  that 
beauty  abode  in  her  face  as  the  scent  in 
the  rose.  It's  there  and  it's  exqui^te:  that's 
all  you  can  say.  U  she'd  been  talking  to 
me  in  the  dark,  I  could  have  /«0  she  was 
beautiful. 

That  cabman  I'd  got  hold  of  sent  in  a 
while  after  to  see  me.  Said  he'd  picked  up 
Sabre  a  mile  along  and  taken  hhn  home. 
Stt^ped  a  bit  to  patch  up  some  harness  or 
something  and  "All  of  a  heap"  (as  he  ex- 
pressed it)  Sabre  had  come  flying  out  of  the 
house  again  and  into  the  cab  and  told  him 
to  drive  like  hell  and  all  to  the  office — 
to  Fortune,  East  &  Sabre's.  Said  Sabre 
behaved  all  the  way  as  if  he  was  mad — 
shouting  to  him  to  hurry  and  carrying  on 
inside  the  cab  so  the  old  man  was  terrified. 

I  said:  "To  the  office!  What  the  devil 
now?"  I  ran  in  to  I^y  Tybar  and  we 
hurried  round.  We  were  scared  for  him, 
I  tell  you.  And  we'd  reason  to  be-^hcn 
we  got  there  and  found  him. 

XXTHEN  that  cab  which  Hapgood  had 
▼V  despatched  after  Sabre  from  the 
coroner's  court  overtook  ilte  quest,  the 
driver  put  himself  abreast  of  the  distracted 
figure  furiously  hobbling  along  the  road 
and,  his  second  pound  note  in  view,  began, 
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If  Winter  Comes 


in  a  fat  and  comfortable  voice,  a  beguiling 
monologue  of  "Keb,  sir?  Keb?  Keb? 
Keb,  sir?" 

Sabre  at  first  gave  no  attention.  Farther 
along  he  once  angrily  waved  his  stick  in 
signal  of  dismissal.  About  a  mile  along 
his  disabled  knee  and  all  his  much  over- 
wrought body  refused  further  to  be  the 
flogged  slave  of  his  tumultuous  mind.  He 
stopped  in  physical  exhaustion  and  rested 
upon  his  stick.  The  cabman  also  sto^qjed 
and  tuned  fdresfa  his  enticing  and  restful 
rhythm:  "Keb,  su:?   K*?   Keb,  sir?" 

He  got  in. 

He  did  not  think  to  give  a  direction,  but 
the  driver  had  his  direction;  nor,  when  he 
was  set  down  at  his  house,  to  make  pay- 
ment; but  payment  had  been  made.  The 
driver  assisted  him  from  the  cab  and  into 
his  door — and  he  needed  assistance— and 
being  off  his  box  set  himself  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  buckle,  repur  of  which  he  had 
ddm^  until  (bdng  a  man  ea>nomical 
of  effort)  some  other  circumstance  should 
necessitate  his  coming  to  earth. 

Sabre  stumbled  into  his  house  and  pushed 
the  door  behind  him  with  a  resolution 
expressive  of  his  desire  to  shut  away  from 
himself  all  creatures  of  the  world  and 
be  alone — be  left  entirely  alooe.  By  habit 
he  climbed  the  stairs  to  his  rocmi.  H« 
collapsed  into  a  chair. 

His  head  was  not  aching;  but  there 
throbbed  within  his  head,  c^selessly  and 
enormously,  a  pulse  that  seemed  to  shake 
him  at  its  every  beat  It  was  going  knock, 
knock,  knock!  He  b^an  to  have  the  feel- 
ing that  if  thb  frightful  knocking  con- 
tinued it  would  beat  its  way  out.  Some- 
thing would  ffve  way.  Amidst  the  pui^ 
posehil  reveberations  his  mind,  like  one 
squeezed  back  in  the  dark  corner  of  a  laii 
of  beasts,  crouched  shaking  and  appalled. 
He  was  the  father  of  Effie's  child;  he  was 
the  murderer  of  Effie  and  of  her  child.  He 
was  neither;  but  the  crimes  were  fastened 
upon  him  as  ineradicable  pigment  upon  his 
skin.  He  was  a  betrayer  and  a  murderer 
and  every  refutation  that  he  could  pro- 
duce turned  to  a  brand  in  his  hands  and 
branded  him  yet  more  deeply. 

He  writhed  in  torment.  Forever,  in 
every  hour  of  every  day  and  night,  he  would 
carry  the  memory  of  that  fierce  and  sweating 
face  pressing  toward  him  across  the  table  in 
that  court.  Nol  It  was  another  iaxx  that 


passed  before  that  passionate  countenance 
and  stood  hke  flame  befcH-e  his  eyes.  Twyn- 
ing,  Twyning,  Twyning,  Twyning!  The 
[Hrompter,  the  goader  of  that  passionate 
man's  passion,  the  instigator  and  instru- 
ment of  this  his  utter  and  appalling  destruc- 
tion. Twyning,  Twyning,  Twyningl  He 
ground  his  teeth  upon  the  name.  He 
twisted  in  his  chair  upon  the  thought. 
Twyning,  Twyning,  Twyningl  Knock, 
knock,  knock!  Ah,  that  knoddng,  that 
knocking!  Something  was  going  to  give 
way  in  a  minute.  It  must  be  abated.  It 
must.   Something  would  give  way  else. 

A  feverish  desire  to  smoke  came  upon  him. 
He  felt  in  his  pockets  for  his  cigaret-case. 
He  had  not  got  it.  He  thought  after  it. 
He  remembered  that  he  had  started  for 
Brighton  without  it,  discovered  there  that 
he  had  left  it  behind.  He  started  to  hunt 
for  it.  It  must  be  in  this  room.  It  was  not 
to  be  seen  in  the  room.  Where?  He  re- 
membered a  previous  occasion  of  searching 
for  it  like  this.  When?  Ah,  when  Elflie  had 
told  him  she  had  found  it  lying  about  and 
had  put  it — of  all  absurd  places  for  a 
cigaxet-case — ^in  the  back  of  the  clock.  Ten 
to  one  she  had  put  it  there  again  now.  The 
very  last  thing  she  had  done  for  him!  Effiel 
He  went  quickly  to  the  clock  and  (^)ened  it. 
Good!  It  was  there.  He  snatched  it  up. 
Something  else  there.  A  folded  pupet. 
His  name  penciled  on  it:  Mr.  Sabre. 

She  had  left  a  message  for  him! 

She  had  left  a  message  for  him!  Hiat 
dgaret-case  business  had  been  deliberately 
done! 

He  fumbled  the  paper  open.  He  could 
not  control  his  fingers.  He  fumbled  it 
opra.  He  Iwgan  to  read.  Tears  stood  in 
his  eyes.  Pi&ul,  oh,  pitiful!  He  turned 
the  page.  Knock,  knock,  knock!  The 
knocking  suddenly  ceased.  He  threw  up 
his  hand.  He  gave  a  very  loud  cry.  A 
smgle  note.  A  note  of  extraordinary 
exultation:  "Ha!" 

He  crushed  the  paper  between  his  hands. 
He  cried  aloud:  'Tnto  my  hands!  Into 
my  hands  thou  hast  delivered  him!" 

He  opened  the  paper  and  read  again,  his 
hand  shaking,  and  now  a  most  toriUe 
trembling  upon  him. 

Dear  Mk.  Sabke: 

I  wanted  you  to  go  to  Brighton  so  I  could  be 
alone  to  do  what  I  am  just  gdng  to  do.  I  see 
DOW  it  is  all  imposable,  and  I  ou^  to  have  weak 
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it  before,  but  I  was  so  very  fond  of  my  little  baby 
and  T  never  dreamt  it  would  be  like  this.  But  you 
see  they  won't  let  me  keep  my  little  baby  and  now  I 
have  nuule  things  too  terrible  for  you.  So  I  see  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  take  myself  out  of  it  all  and 
take  my  little  baby  with  me.  Soon  I  shall  explain 
thiDgB  to  God  and  then  I  think  it  will  be  quite  all 
HgbL  Dear  Mr.  Sabre,  when  I  explain  things  to 
God  I  shall  tell  Um  how  wonderful  you  have  been 
to  me.  My  heart  is  filled  with  gratitude  to  you. 
I  can  not  express  it;  but  I  shall  tell  God  when  I 
explain  everything  to  him;  and  my  one  hope  is  that 
afta  1  have  been  puaished  I  slull  be  aUowed  to 
meet  you  again  and  thank  yott— there,  where  every- 
thing will  be  understood. 

He  turned  the  page. 

I  feel  I  ought  to  tell  you  now,  before  I  leave  this 
world,  what  I  never  was  able  to  tdl  you  or  any  one. 
The  father  of  my  little  baby  was  Harold  Twyning, 
who  used  to  be  in  your  office.  We  had  been  secretly 
engaged  a  very,  very  long  time  and  then  he  was  in  an 
officer's  traimog-canm  at  Bournemouth  where  I  was, 
and  I  don't  think  I  quite  understood.  We  were 
Bring  to  be  manied,  and  then  he  had  to  go  suddenly, 
and  then  be  was  anaid  to  tdl  bis  fatlu^,  and  then 
this  happened  and  he  was  more  afraid.  So  that 
was  bow  it  all  was.  I  do  want  you,  i^ease,  to  tell 
Hardd  that  I  quite  forgive  him,  only  I  can't  quite 
write  to  him.  And,  dear  Mr.  Sabre,  I  do  trust  you 
to  be  with  Harold  what  you  have  always  been  with 
me  and  with  everybody — gentle  and  understanding 
things.  And  I  shall  tdl  the  Perches,  too,  about 
yaOf  and  Mr.  Faigus.  Good-by,  and  may  God 
bless  and  temrd  you  for  ever  and  ever.  Effie. 

HE  SHOUTED  again:  "Ha!"   He  cried 
again:  "Lito  my  handst  Into  my 
hands!" 

He  abandoned  himself  to  a  rather  hor- 
rible ecstasy  <tf  hate  and  passion.  His 
face  became  mther  horrible  to  see.  His 
face  became  purple  and  black  and  knotted, 
and  tile  veins  on  his  fordiead  black.  He 
aied  aloud:  "Harold!  Harold!  Twyning! 
Twyning!"  He  rather  horribly  mimicked 
Twyning.  "Harold's  such  a  good  boy! 
Harold's  such  a  good,  Christian,  model  boy! 
Harold's  never  said  a  bad  word  or  had  a 
bad  thought.  Harold's  such  a  good  boy." 
He  cried:  "Harold's  such  a  blackguard! 
Haidd's  such  a  blackguard!  A  black- 
guard and  the  son  of  a  vile,  inbmous, 
lying,  perjiu-ed  blackguard." 

His  passion  and  his  hate  surmounted  his 
voice.  He  choked.  He  picked  up  his 
stick  and  went  with  frantic  striding  hoi>s 
to  the  door.  He  cried  aloud,  grittuig  his 
teeth  upon  it:  "I'll  cram  the  letter  down 
his  throat.  I'll  cram  the  letter  down  his 
throat  I'll  take  him  by  the  neck.  I'll  bash 
him  across  the  face.  And  I'll  cram  the 
Irtter  down  his  throat." 

Bmyboig's  Mggnitu,  July,  1931 


The  cab-driver,  his  labor  upon  the 

buckle  finished,  was  resting  on  his  box  with 
the  purposeful  and  luxurious  rest  of  a  man 
who  has  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day.  Sabre  waved  his  stick  at  him,  and 
shouted  to  him:  "Fortune's  office  in  Tid- 
borough.  Hard  as  you  can.  Hard  as  you 
can."  He  wrenched  open  the  door  and  got 
in.  In  a  moment,  the  startled  horse 
scarcely  put  into  motion  by  its  startled 
driver,  he  put  his  head  and  arm  from  the 
window  and  was  out  on  the  step.  "StopI 
Stop!   Let  me  out.   I've  something  to  get." 

He  ran  again  into  the  house  and  bundled 
himself  up  the  stairs  and  into  his  room. 
At  his  bureau  he  took  a  drawer  and 
wrenched  it  open  so  that  it  aune  out  in  his 
hand,  swung  on  the  sockets  of  its  handle, 
and  scatterol  its  contents  upon  the  floor. 
One  article  fell  heavily.  lis  service  re- 
volver. He  grabbed  it  up  and  dropped  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  padding  eagerly  about 
after  scattered  cartn<%es.  As  he  searched 
his  voice  went  harsUy:  "He's  hounded 
me  to  helL  At  the  very  gates  of  hell  I've 
got  him,  got  him,  and  I'll  have  him  by  his 
throat  and  hwl  him  in!"  He  broke  opesi 
the  breech  and  jammed  the  cartridges  in, 
counting  them:  "One,  two,  three,  fotu', 
five,  six!"  He  snapped  up  the  breech  and 
jammed  the  revolver  in  his  jacket  pocket. 
He  went  scrambling  again  down  the  stairs 
and  as  he  scrambled  down  he  cried:  "I'll 
cram  the  letter  down  his  throat.  Ill  take 
him  by  the  neck.  I'll  bash  him  across  the 
iaxx.  And  I'll  cram  the  letter  down  his 
throat  When  he's  sprawlii^,  wiien  he's 
choking,  perhaps  I'll  out  with  my  gun  and 
drill  him,  driU  him  for  the  dog  that  he  is." 

All  the  way  down  as  the  cab  proceeded 
he  alternated  between  shouted  behests  to 
the  driver  to  hurry  and  r^ietition  of  his 
ferocious  intention.  Over  and  over  again, 
gritting  his  teeth  upon  it,  picturing  it,  in 
vision  acting  it  so  that  the  persi»ration 
streamed  upon  his  body,  "ITl  cram  the 
letter  down  his  throat.  I'll  take  him  by 
the  neck.  I'll  bask  him  across  the  face, 
and  I'll  cram  the  letter  down  his  throat." 
Over  and  over  again;  visioning  it;  in  his 
mind,  and  with  all  his  muscles  working, 
ferociously  performing  it.  He  felt  im- 
mensely well.  He  felt  enormously  fit.  The 
knockii^  was  done  in  his  brain.  His  mind 
was  tingling  clear. 

He  was  arrivedl  He  was  here!  "Into 
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my  hands!  Into  my  hands!"  He  passed 
into  the  ofl&ce  and  swiftly  as  he  could  go  up 
the  stairs.  He  encountered  no  one.  He 
came  to  Twyning's  door  and  put  his  hands 
upon  the  latch.  Immediately,  and  enor- 
mously, so  that  for  a  moment  he  was  forced 
to  pause,  the  pulse  broke  out  anew  in  his 
head.  Knock,  knock,  knock!  Knock, 
knock,  knock!  Ciurse  the  thii^l  Never 
mind.  In!  In!  At  him!  At  him! 
He  went  in. 

ON  HIS  right,  as  he  entered,  a  fire  was 
burning  in  the  grate.  It  struck  him, 
with  the  inconsequent  insistence  of  trifles 
in  enormous  issues,  how  chilly  for  the  time 
of  year  the  day  had  been  and  how  icily  cold 
his  own  house.  On  his  left  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room  Twyning  sat  at  his  desk.  He 
was  crouched  at  his  deak.  His  head  was 
buried  in  his  hands.  At  his  elbows,  vivid 
upon  the  black  expanse  of  the  table,  lay 
a  torn  envelope,  duU  red. 

Sabre  shut  the  door  and  placed  his  stick 
against  the  wall  by  the  fire.  He  took  the 
letter  from  his  pocket  and  walked  across 
and  stood  over  Twyning.  Twyning  had 
not  heard  him.  He  stood  over  him  and 
looked  down  upon  him.  Knock,  knock, 
knock!  Curse  the  thing!  There  was 
Twyning's  neck,  that  brown  strip  between 
his  collar  and  his  head,  that  in  a  minute 
he  would  catch  him  by.  No,  seated  thus 
he  would  catch  his  hair  and  wrench  him 
back  and  cram  his  meal  upon  him.  Knock, 
knock,  knock!    Curse  the  thing! 

He  said  heavily:  "Twyning,  Twyning, 
I've  come  to  speak  to  you  about  your  son." 

Twyning  sightly  twisted  his  ^e  in  his 
hands  so  as  to  glance  up  at  Sabre.  His 
face  was  red.  He  said  in  an  odd,  thick 
voice:  "Oh,  Sabre,  Sabre,  have  you  heard?" 
Sabre  said :  "Heard?" 
"He's  killed.    My  Harold.    My  boy. 
My  boy,  Harold.   Oh  Sabre,  Sabre,  my 
boy,  my  boy,  my  Harold!" 
He  b^an  to  sob;  his  shoulders  heaving. 
Sabre  gave  a  sound  that  was  just  a 
whimper.  OJi,  irony  of  fate!  Oh,  cynicism 
incredible  in  its  malignancy!  Oh,  cumula- 
tive touch!  To  deliver  him  thus  his  enemy 
to  strike,  and  to  present  him  for  the  knife 
thus  ahready  stricken! 

No  sound  in  all  the  range  of  sounds 
whereby  man  can  express  emotion  was 
possible  to  express  this  emotion  that  now 


surcharged  him.  This  was  no  pain  of 
man's  devising.  This  was  a  special  and  a 
private  agony  of  the  gods  reserved  for  vic- 
tims approved  for  very  nice  and  exquisite 
experiments.  He  fdt  lumseU  squeezed 
right  down  beneath  a  pressure  squeezing  to 
hK  vitals;  and  there  was  squeezed  out  of 
him  just  a  whimper. 

He  walked  across  to  the  fireplace;  and 
on  the  high  mantelshelf  laid  his  arms  and 
bowed  his  forehead  to  the  marble. 

Twyning  was  brokenly  saying:  "It*s 
good  of  you  to  a>me.  Sabre.  I  feel  it. 
After  that  business.  I'm  sorry  about  it. 
Sabre.  I  feel  your  goodness  coming  to  me 
like  this."  But  you  know,  you  always  knew, 
what  my  boy  was  to  me.  My  Harold! 
My  Harold!  Such  a  good  boy,  Sabre! 
Such  a  good.  Christian  boy!  And  now  he's 
gone,  he's  gone.  Never  to  see  him  againl 
My  boy!  My  son!  My  sonl" 

Oh,  dreadful.  .  .  . 

And  he  went  on,  distraught  and  jHtiable. 

"My  boy\  My  Harold!  Such  a  good  boy. 
Sabre!    Such  a  perfect  boy!   My  Harold!" 

The  letter  was  crumpled  in  Sabre's  right 
hand.  He  was  constricting  it  in  his  h^d 
and  knockmg  his  clenched  knuckles  on  the 
marble. 

"My  boy!  My  dear,  good  boyl  Oh, 
Sabre,  Sabre!" 

He  dropped  his  right  arm  and  swung  it 
by  his  side,  to  and  fro,  over  the  fendo — 
over  the  fire,  over  the  hearth — over  the 
flames. 

"My  Harold!  Never  to  see  his  face 
again!    My  Harold!" 

He  stopped  his  swinging  arm,  holding 
his  hand  above  the  flames.  "He  that 
dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God  and  God 
in  him;  for  God  is  love."  He  opened  his 
fingers  and  the  crumpled  letter  fell  and  was 
consumed.  He  pushed  himself  up  from  the 
mantelpiece  and  turned  and  went  over  to 
Twyning  and  stood  over  him  again.  He 
patted  Twyning's  heaving  shoulders: 
"There,  there,  Twyning.  Bad  luck.  Bad 
luck.  Hard.  Hard.  Bear  up,  Twyning. 
Soldier's  death.  Finest  d«ith.  Died  for 
his  country.  Fine  boy.  .  Sadler's  death. 
Bad  luck.   Bad  luck,  Twyning." 

Twyning,  inarticulate,  pushed  up  his 
hand  and  felt  for  Sabre's  hand  and  clutched 
it  and  squeezed  it  convulsively. 

Sabre  said  again:  "There,  there,  Twyn- 
ing.   Hard.    Hard.    Fine  death.  Brave 
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boy."  He  disoigi^^  his  hand  and  turned 
and  walked  very  slowly  from  the  room. 

He  went  along  the  passage,  past  Mr. 
Fortune's  door  toward  that  which  had  been 
his  own,  still  walking  very  slowly  and  with 
his  hand  against  the  wall  to  steady  himsdf. 
He  fdt  deathly  iU. 

He  went  into  his  own  room,  tmentered 
by  him  Ux  naaiy  months,  now  his  own 
room  no  more,  and  dro[^>ed  heavily  into 
the  farnnii^r  chiur  at  the  famitiar  desk.  He 
put  his  arms  out  along  the  desk  and  laid 
down  his  head  upon  them.  Oh,  cumulative 
touch!  He  began  to  be  shaken  with  onsets 
of  emotion.    Oh,  cumulative  touchl 

The  a)mmunicating  door  opened  and 
Mr.  Fortune  appeared.  He  stared  at 
Sabre  in  astounded  indignation.  "S^re! 
You  herel  I  must  say — I  must  admit  " 

Salve  clutched  up  his  dry  and  terrible 
sobbii^.  He  turned  swiftly  and  put  his 
haads  on  the  arms  of  the  chair  to  rise. 

A  curious  lode  came  upon  his  face.  He 
said:  "I  say,  I'm  sorry.  I'm  sorry.  I — I 
can't  get  up." 

Mr.  Fortune  boomed:  "Can't  get  up!" 

"I  say— No.  I  say,  I  think  something's 
liai^)ened  to  me.   I  can't  get  up." 

Ihe  door  <q>ened.  Hapgood  came  in, 
and  Nona. 

Sabre  said:  "I  say,  Hapgood.  Nona — 
N(ma!  I  say,  Nona,  I  think  something's 
happened  to  me.    I  can't  get  up." 

A  change  came  over  his  face.  He  col- 
lapsed back  in  the  chair. 

""Marko!  Marko!" 

She  who  thus  cried  ran  forward  and 
direw  herself  on  her  knees  beside  him,  her 
hands  stretched  up  to  him. 

Hapgood  turned  furiously  on  Mr.  For- 
tune.  "Go  for  a  doctor!   Go  like  hell! 

Sabre!   Sabre,  old  man!" 

•  *      *  * 

"Hemorrhage  on  the  brain,"  said  the 
doctor.  "Wdl,  if  there's  no  more  effusion 
of  blood.  You  quite  understand  me.  I 
say  */  there  isn't.  Has  he  been  throu^ 
anv  trouble,  any  kind  of  strwn?" 

'Trouble,"  said  Hapgood.  "Strain.  He's 

been  in  hell — right  in." 

*  *      *  * 

UTien  he  was  removed  and  they  had 
left  him,  Nona  said  to  Hapgood  as  they 
came  down  the  steps  of  the  County 
Ho5[utal:  **There  was  a  thing  he  was  so 
fond  of,  Mr.  Hapgood. 
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— "O  WiiKi, 
"If  winter  comes,  can  ^nng  be  for  behind?" 

"It  comes  to  me  now.  Thwe  must  be  a 
turning  now.   If  he  dies — still,  a  turning." 

HAPGOOD,  across  the  coffee-cups,  the 
liqueur-glasses  and  the  cigarets,  wagged 
a  solenm  head  at  that  friend  of  bis,  newly 
returned  from  a  long  visit  to  Amexica.  He 
wagged  a  solemn  fa^d: 
She's  got  her  divorce,  that  wife  of  his. . . . 
Eh?  Well,  man  aUve,  where  do  yon 
expect  me  to  begin?  You  insinuate  your- 
seif  into  a  government  commission  to  go  to 
America  to  lecture  with  your  "Sketch-book 
on  the  Western  Front,"  and  I  write  you 
about  six  letters  to  every  one  I  get  out  of 
you,  and  you  come  back  and  ejqiect  me  to 
give  you  a  OMnplete  social  and  political 
and  military  record  of  everything  that'a 
hai^)aied  in  your  absence.  Can't  you 
read? 

Well,  have  it  your  own  way.  I've  told 
you  in  my  letters  how  he  went  on  after  that 
collapse,  that  brain  hemorrhage.  I  told  you 
we  got  Ormond  Clive  on  to  him. .  I  told  you 
we  got  him  up  here  eventually  to  Clive'a 
own  nursing  home  in  Welbe(^  Place. 
Clive  was  a  friend  of  that  Lady  Tyt>ar. 
She  was  with  Sabre  all  the  time  he  was  in 
Queer  Street — and  it  was  queer,  I  give  you 
my  word.  Pretty  well  every  day  I'd  look 
in.  Every  day  she'd  be  there.  Every  day 
Ormond  Clive  would  come.  Time  and 
i^ain  we'd  stand  around  the  bed,  we  three, 
watching.  Impenetrable  and  extraor- 
dinary business!  Time  was  his  body,  alive, 
breathing.  His  mind,  his  consciousness, 
his  ego,  his  self,  his  vdiatever  you  like  to  call 
it — not  there;  away;  absent.  Not  in  that 
place.  Departed  into,  and  occupied  in, 
that  mysterious  valley  where  those  cases  go. 

What  was  he  doing  there?  What  was  he 
seeing  there?  What  was  he  thinking  there? 
Was  he  in  touch  with  this  that  belonged  Co 
him  here?  Was  he  sitting  in  some  fastness, 
dark  and  infinitely  remote,  and  trying  to  rid 
himself  of  this  that  belonged  to  him  here? 
Was  he  trying  to  get  back  to  it,  to  resume 
habitation  and  possession  and  command? 
It  was  rummy.  It  was  eery.  It  was 
creepy.  It  was  like  staring  down  into  a 
dark  pit  and  hearing  little  tinkling  sounds 
of  some  one  moving  there,  and  wondering 
what  the  devil  he  was  up  to.  Yes,  it  was 
creepy.  .  .  . 
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Process  of  time  he  began  to  come  back. 
He'd  struck  a  light  down  there,  as  you 
mig^t  say,  and  you  could  see  the  ^m, 
mysterious  glimmer  of  it,  moving  about, 
imperceptibly  coming  up  the  side.  Now 
brighter,  now  fainter;  now  here,  now  there. 
Rummy,  I  can  tell  you.  But  he  was  coming 
up.  He  was  climbing  up  out  of  that  place 
where  he  had  been.  What  would  he  re- 
member? Yes,  and  what  was  he  coming 
up  to? 

What  was  he  coming  up  to?  That  was 
what  began  to  worry  me.  This  divorce 
suit  of  his  wife's  was  climbing  up  to  its 
place  in  the  Ust.  He  was  climbing  up  out 
of  the  place  where  he  had  been  and  this 
case  was  climbing  up  toward  hearing.  Do 
you  get  me?  Do  you  get  my  trouble? 
Soon  as  his  head  emerged  up  out  of  the  pit 
was  he  going  to  be  bludgeoned  down  into 
it  again  by  going  through  in  the  Divorce 
Court  precisely  that  which  had  bludgeoned 
him  down  at  the  inquest?  Was  I  going  to 
get  the  case  held  up  so  as  to  keep  him  for 
that?  Or  what  was  I  going  to  do?  I 
hadn't  beep  instructed  to  prepare  his  de- 
fense. At  Brighton,  when  I'd  suggested  it, 
he'd  told  me,  politely,  to  go  to  hell.  I 
hadn't  been  instructed;  no  one  had  been  in- 
structed. And  there  was  no  defense  to 
prepare.  Hiere  was  only  his  bare  word, 
only  his  flat  doiial — derdal  flat,  unprofit- 
able, and  totally  unsupported.  The  only 
person  who  could  support  it  was  the  girl 
and  she  was  dead. 

She  was  much  worse  than  dead:  She 
had  died  in  atrocious  circumstajices  his 
part  in  which  had  earned  him  the  severe 
censure  of  the  coroner's  jury.  Hb  de- 
fease  couldn't  have  been  worse.  He'd 
tied  himself  in  damning  knots  ever  since 
he'd  first  set  eyes  on  Uis  girl,  and  all  he 
could  bring  to  untie  them  was  simply 
to  say:  "It  wasn't  so."  His  defense  was  as 
bad  as  if  he  were  to  stand  up  before  the 
Divorce  Court  and  say:  "Before  she  died 
the  girl  wrote  and  signed  a  statement  ex- 
onerating me  and  fixing  the  paternity  on 
So-and-so.  He's  dead,  too,  that  So^d> 
so,  and  as  for  her  s^ned  statemrait  I'm 
sorry  to  say  I  destroyed  it,  forgetting  I 
should  need  it  in  this  suit.  I  vas  worned 
about  something  else  at  the  time  and  I 
quite  forgot  this  and  I  destroyed  it." 

I  don't  say  his  defense  would  be  quite 
so  crudely  insulting  to  the  intelligence  cA 


the  court  as  that;  but  I  say  the  whole  un- 
supported twisting  and  turning  and  writh- 
ing and  wriggling  of  it  was  not  far  short 
of  it. 

Well,  that  was  how  I  figured  it  out  to  my- 
myself  in  those  days  as  the  case  came  al<Hig 
for  hearing;  and  I  said  to  myself.  Was  I 
going  to  put  in  affidavits  for  a  stay  of  hear- 
ing for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  nursed 
back  to  life  to  go  through  that  agony  and 
ordeal  of  the  inquest  again  and  come  out 
with  the  same  result  as  if  he  hadn't  been 
there  at  all?  And  I  decided  no;  no  thanks; 
not  me.  It  was  too  mudi  like  patching  up  a 
d>Tng  man  in  a  civilized  coimtry  for  the 
pleasure  of  hanging  him,  or  like  fatting  up  a 
starving  man  in  a  cannibal  country  for  the 
satisfaction  of  eating  him. 

And  I  had  this.  In  further  support  of 
my  position  I  had  this.  My  friend,  the 
Divorce  Court  is  a  cynical  institution.  If 
a  respondent  and  a  corespondent  have  been 
in  places  and  in  circumstances  where  they 
might  have  incriminated  thonselves,  the 
Divorce  Court  cynically  assumes  that,  being 
human,  they  would  have  incriminated 
themselves.  "But,"  it  says  to  the  peti- 
tioner, "I  want  proof,  definite  and  satis- 
factory proof,  of  those  places  and  of  those 
circumstances.  That's  what  I  want. 
That's  what  you've  got  to  give  me." 

Very  well.  Listen  to  me  attentivdy. 
Lend  me  your  ears.  The  onus  of  that  proof 
rests  on  the  petitioner.  Because  a  case  is 
undefended  it  doesn't  for  one  single  shadow 
of  a  chance  follow  that  the  petitioner's  plea 
is  therefore  going  to  be  granted.  No.  Tlie 
Divorce  Court  may  be  cynical,  but  it's  a 
stickler  for  proof.  The  Divorce  Court  says 
to  the  petitioner:  "It's  up  to  you.  Prove 
it.  Never  mind  what  the  other  side  isn't 
here  to  deny.  What  you've  got  to  do  is  to 
satisfy  me,  to  prove  to  me  that  these  places 
and  these  circumstances  were  so.  Go 
ahead.    Satisfy  me — if  you  can." 

So  I  said  to  myself:  Now  the  places  and 
the  circumstances  of  this  petition  unques- 
tionably were  so.  All  the  Sabres  in  the 
world  couldn't  deny  that.  Let  his  wife  ko 
ahead  and  prove  them  to  the  satisfoctUML 
of  the  court,  if  she  can.  If  she  can't,  goodi 
No  harm  done  that  he  wasn't  there  to  be 
bludgeoned  anew.  If  she  can  satisfy  the 
court,  well,  I  say  to  you,  my  friend,  as  I  said 
then  to  myself,  and  I  say  it  deliberately: 
"If  she  can  satisfy  the  court,  good  again; 
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better,  excellent.  He's  free.  He's  free  from 
a  bond  intolerable  to  both  of  them." 

Ri^t.  The  hearing  came  on  just  the 
other  day,  and  his  wife  did  satisfy  the 
court.  She  got  her  decree.  He's  free. 
That's  that.  .  .  . 

Yesterday  I  took  my  courage  in  both 
hands  and  told  him.  Yesterday  Ormond 
Cltve  said  Sabre  might  be  cautiously  ap- 
proached about  things.  For  three  weeks 
past  CUve's  not  let  us — me  or  that  Lady 
Tybar— see  him.  Yesterday  we  were  per- 
mitted again;  and  I  took  steps  to  be  there 
first.  I  told  him.  There  was  one  thing  I'd 
rather  prayed  for  to  help  me  in  the  telling, 
and  it  came  off — he  didn' t  remember!  He'd 
come  out  of  that  place  where  he  had 
been  with  only  a  confused  recollection  of 
all  that  had  happened  to  him  before  he 
went  in.  Like  a  fearful  nightmare  that 
in  the  morning  one  remembers  only  vaguely 
and  in  bits.  Vaguely  and  in  bits  he  re- 
monbered  the  inquest  horror,  and  vaguely 
and  in  bits  he  remembered  the  divorce — 
and  he  thought  the  one  was  as  much  over  as 
the  other.  He  thought  he  had  been 
divorced.  I  said  to  him,  taking  it  as  the 
easiest  way  of  breaking  my  news,  I  said 
to  him;  ''You  know  your  wife's  divorced 
you,  old  man?"  He  said  painfully,  "Yes, 
1  know.    I  remember  that." 

I  could  have  stood  on  my  head  and  waved 
my  heels  with  relief  and  joy.  Of  course  it 
wUl  come  back  to  him  in  time  that  the  busi- 
ness hadn't  happened  before  his  illness.  In 
time  he'll  begin  to  grope  after  detailed  rec- 
ollection and  he'll  begin  to  realize  that  he 
never  did  go  through  it  and  that  it  must 
have  h^pened  while  he  was  ill.  Well,  I 
don't  funk  that.  That  won't  happen  yet 
a  while;  and  when  it  does  happen  I'm  con- 
fident enough  that  something  else  will  have 
banned  meanwhile  and  that  he'll  see,  and 
thank  God  for  it,  that  what  is  is  best. 
What  do  I  mean?  What  will  have  hap- 
pened meanwhile?  Well,  that's  telling; 
and  I  don't  feel  it's  quite  mine  to  tell.  Tell 
you  what,  you  come  around  and  have  a  look 
at  the  old  chap  to-morrow.  I  dare  bet  he'll 
be  on  the  road  toward  it  by  then  and 
perhaps  tell  us  himself.  As  I  was  coming 
away  yesterday  I  passed  that  Lady  Tybar 
going  in,  and  I  told  her  what  I'd  been  saying 
to  hnn  and  what  he  remembered  and  what 
he  didn't  remember.  What's  that  got  to 
do  with  it?   Well,  you  wait  and  see,  my 
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boy.  You  wait  and  see.  I'll  tell  you  this — 
come  on,  let's  be  getting  oB  to  this  |day  or 
well  be  late — ^I  tdl  you  this,  it's  my  belid 
of  old  Sabre  that  after  all  he's  been  throu^: 

Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  aea, 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill, 

or  joUy  soon  vnll  be.  And  good  luck  to 
him.   He's  won  out. 

SABRE,  after  Hapgood  on  the  visit  on 
which  he  had  b^;un  "to  tell  him 
things,"  had  left  him,  was  sitting  propped 
up  in  bed  awaiting  who  next  might  come. 
The  nurse  had  told  him  he  was  to  have 
viators  that  morning.  He  sat  as  a  man 
might  sit  at  daybreak  brooding  down  upon 
a  valley  wh^ice  slowly  the  veUing  mists 
dissolved.  There  were  becoming  iqnarent 
to  him  familiar  features  about  the  lan<&cape. 
Bte  was  as  one  returned  after  kmg  absence 
to  his  native  village  and  wondering  to  find 
forgotten  things  again,  paths  he  had  walked, 
scenes  he  had  viewed,  places  and  people 
left  long  ago  and  still  enduring  here.  More 
than  that — ^he  was  to  go  among  them. 

The  door  opened  and  one  came  in. 
Nona. 

She  said  to  him,  "Marko!" 

He  had  no  reply  that  he  could  make. 

She  slipped  a  fur  that  she  was  wearing 

and  came  and  sat  down  beside  him.  She 
wore  what  he  would  have  thought  of  as  a 
kind  of  waistcoat  thmg,  cut  like  his  own 
waistcoats,  but  short;  and  opened  above 
like  a  waistcoat  but  turned  back  in  a  white 
rolled  edging,  revealing  all  her  throat.  She 
had  a  little  close-fitting  hat  banded  with 
flowers  and  a  loose  veil  dqsended  from  it. 
iShe  put  back  the  vdl.  Beau^  abode  in 
her  face  as  the  scent  within  the  rose,  Hap- 
good had  said;  and,  as  perfume  deeply  in- 
haled, her  serene  and  tender  beauty  pene- 
trated Sabre's  senses,  propped  up,  watching 
her.    He  had  something  to  say  to  her. 

"How  long  is  it  since  I  have  seen  you, 
Nona?" 

'*It's  a  month  since  I  was  here,  Marico." 

"I  don't  remember  it." 

"You've  been  very  ill;  oh,  so  fll." 

He  said  slowly:  "Yes,  I  think  I've  been 
down  in  a  pretty  deep  place." 

"You're  going  to  be  splendid  now,  - 
Marko." 

He  did  not  respond  to  her  tone.  He  said: 
"I've  come  on  a  lot  in  the  past  few  we^s. 
rd  an  idea  you'd  been  about  me  before 
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that.  I'd  an  idea  you'd  be  coming  again. 
There's  a  thing  I've  been  thinking  out  to 
teU  you." 

She  breathed :    "Yes,  tell  me,  Marko." 

But  he  did  not  answer. 

She  said:  "Have  you  been  thinking,  in 
these  weeks,  while  you've  been  comii^  on, 
what  you  are  going  to  do?'* 

His  hwds,  that  had  been  crumpling  up 
the  sheet,  were  now  laid  flat  before  him. 
His  eyes,  that  had  been  r^arding  her,  were 
now  averted  from  her,  fixed  ahead.  "There 
is  nothing  I  can  do,  in  the  way  you  mean." 

She  was  silent  a  little  time. 

"Marko,  we've  not  talked  at  all  about  the 
greatest  thing — of  course  the5r*ve  told  you — 
the  armistice;  the  war  won.  England,  your 
England  that  you  loved  so,  at  peace,  vic- 
torious; those  dark  years  done.  England 
hCT  own  again.  Your  dear  England, 
Marko." 

He  said:  "It's  no  more  to  do  with  me. 
Frightful  thii^  have  happened  to  me. 
Fretful  things." 

She  stretched  a  hand  to  his.  He  moved 
his  hands  away.  "Marko,  they're  done. 
I  would  not  have  spoken  of  them.  But 
shall  I?  Your  dear  England  in  those  years 
suffered  frightful  things.  She  suffered  lies, 
calumnies,  hateful  and  terrible  things- 
Hot  in  one  little  place,  but  across  the  world. 
Those  who  loved  her  trusted  her  and  she 
has  come  through  those  dark  years;  and 
those  who  know  you  have  trusted  you 
always,  and  you  are  coming  throu^  those 
days  to  show  to  all.  Time,  Marko;  time 
heals  all  things,  forgets  all  things,  and 
proves  all  things.   There's  that  for  you." 

He  shook  his  head  with  a  quick,  ded^ve 
motion. 

She  went-  on:  "There's  your  book-— 
your  'England.'  You  have  that  to  go  to 
now.  And  all  your  plans — do  you  remem- 
ber telling  me  all  your  plans?  Such  splen- 
did plans.  And  Gist  of  all  your  'England' 
that  you  loved  writing  so." 

He  said:    "It  can't  be.   It  can't  be." 

She  began  again  to  speak.  He  said:  "I 
don't  want  to  hear  those  things.  They're 
done.  I  don't  want  to  be  told  those  things. 
They  had  nothing  to  do  with  me." 

She  tried  to  present  to  him  indifferent 
subjects  for  his  entertainment.  She  could 
not  get  him  to  talk  any  more.  Presently 
she  said,  with  a  movement,  "I  am  not  to 
stay  with  you  very  long." 


He  then  aroused  himself  and  spoke  and 
had  a  firmness  in  his  voice:  "And  I'll  tell 
you  this,"  he  said:  "This  was  what  I  said 
I  had  to  tell  you.  When  you  go,  you  are 
not  to  return.  I  don't  want  to  see  you 
again." 

She  drew  a  br^th,  steadying  herself: 

"Why  not,  Marko?" 

"Because  what's  been  has  been.  Bone; 
I've  been  through  frightful  things.  They're 
on  me  still.  "ITiey  always  will  be  on  me. 
But  from  everything  that  belongs  to  them 
I  want  to  get  right  away.  And  I'm  going 
to." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"1  don't  know.  Only  get  right  away." 

She  got  up.  "Very  well  I  understand." 
She  turned  away.  "It  grieves  me,'Marka 
But  I  understand.  I've  always  understood 
you."  She  turned  again  and  came  close  to 
him.  "That's  what  you're  going  to  do.  Do 
you  know  what  I'm  going  to  do?" 

He  shook  his  head.  was  breathing 
deeply. 

"I'm  gomg  to  do  what  I  ought  to  have 
done  the  minute  I  came  into  ue  roam.  I 
hadn't  quite  the  courage.  This." 

She  suddenly  stooped  over  him.  She  «i- 
circled  him  with  her  arms  and  slightly  raised 
him  to  her.  She  put  her  hps  to  zus  and 
kissed  him  and  held  him  so. 

"You  are  never  going  to  leave  m^ 
Marko.   Never,  never,  never,  till  death." 

He  cried,  "Belovedl  Beloved!"  and  dung 
to  her.  "Belovedl  Belovedl"  and  dung  to 
her. 

Postscript.  This  went  throi^h  the  mail 
bearing  postmark  September,  1919: 

"And  seeing  in  the  picture  newspaper 
photograph  with  printing  called  'Lady 
Tybar,  widow  of  the  late  Lord  Tybar, 
V.  C,  who  is  manuring  Mr.  Mark  Sabn? 
and  never  having  b^  in  comfortable 
situation  since  leaving  Penny  Green, 
have  expected  you  might  be  wishing 
for  cook  and  house-parlormaid  as  before 
and  would  be  most  pleased  and  obliged  to 
come  to  you,  which  if  you  did  not  remember 
us  at  first  were  always  called  by  you  hi! 
Jinks  and  lol  Jinks,  and  no  offense  ever 
taken  as  knowing  it  was  only  your  way  and 
friendly.  And  so  will  end  now  and  hoping 
you  may  take  us  and  oblige,  your  obement 
servant,  Sarah  Jinks  (m!) 

"Rebecca  Jinks  (lo!)** 
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r[E  trouble  began  over  the  fires. 
I  am  almost  certain  it  was  the 
fires — the  little  winking  camp-fires 
defyii^  so  insolently  the  black  pall 
(tf  night.  One  must  admit  it  seemed  a  small 
excuse  to  begin  hostilities  upon;  but  wars 
have  been  started  over  less  before  now.  Any- 
how— there  were  the  fires.  There  was  Kifaru, 
bang  in  the  middle  of  'em,  without  warning; 
and  his  declaration  of  war  and  his  attack  in 
person  arrived  simultaneously. 

Of  course  the  askaris,  or  black  guards, 
were  asleep,  being  specially  paid  to  keep 
amike.  Equally,  of  coiirse,  the  fires  were 
nearly  out,  spedal  orders  being  to  keep 
them  alight.  Wherefore  the  first  thing  any 
living  soul  in  camp — white  hunters,  askaris, 
and  some  fifty  porters — knew  about  the 
existence  even,  much  less  the  proximity,  of 
Kifaru  was  his  single,  terrifying  snort,  de- 
livered like  a  blast  of  hissing  steam—smadc 
bang  in  their  midst. 
A  bomb  could  not  have  had  more  effect. 
That  was  no  m<nnait  to  complain  of 
heavy  sleepers.  The  heaviest  and  the  light- 
est awoke  in  the  same  instant.  There  was 
that  in  Kifaru's  snort  that  demanded  in- 
stant and  complete  attention:  like  the  hiss 
of  a  snake,  it  possessed  that  terrifying 
quality  that  could  not  be  ignored.  To  that 
Old  it  was  perhaps  designed — a  danger-sig- 
nal for  any  wh<Hn  it  mkht  omcan. 

Being  on,  or  neu,  Uie  ground,  aU  eyes, 
waking  at  once,  beheld  Kifaru  standing 
^parently  above  them — huge,  it  seemed, 
as  a  Brontosaurus.  That  was  a  trick  of  the 
smolderii^   embers,  perhaps,  which  be- 


witched the  dark.  (We  know  how  it  may 
be  thus  in  our  own  firelit  room.) 

Not  that  Kifaru  needed  magnif}ring  at 
all,  his  actual,  or  daylight,  prtnxnrtions 
being  quite  startling  enou^.  With  a  five- 
foot-nine-inch  height,  he  boasted  a  length 
of  thirteen  feet.  His  chest  nine  feet  one 
inch — xmexpanded,  I  make  no  doubt — and 
his  long,  long  hesid  was  about  four  feet  five 
and  one-quarter  inches  round.  His  "armed 
snout"  boasted  two  horns  atop;  the  front, 
and  longer,  a  full  yard  of  spiked  death, 
two  feet  three  and  one-quarter  inches  round 
at  base;  the  second  twdve  and  one-quarter 
inches  long,  and  twenty  inches  in  gu'th  at 
base.  If,  however,  mere  measurements  con- 
vey little  of  the  monstrous  truth,  his  weight 
will  supply  the  crowning  touch — somewhere 
about  three  tons,  I  shouldn't  wonder. 

Of  course  Kifaru  was  a  rhinoceros,  of  the 
prehensile-lipped  persuasion,  which  is  a  two- 
homed  rhino,  which  is  a  black  rhinoceros, 
which  is— in  museums  and  such-like — rhino- 
ceros buomis,  so  that's  that. 

Then  did  that  camp  boil.  All  the 
askaris^  rifles  went  off  at  once,  of  course. 
Equally,  of  course,  they  endangered  every- 
body's life  except  Kifaru's.  The  askaris, 
also,  went  off  at  once.  Fifty  porters  rose 
up  like  one  man,  yelling,  and  fell  over  one 
another.  Some  genius  shouted,  "Put  out 
the  firesl"  Another  made  a  fire  up.  All 
the  ground  seemed  to  get  up  and  tumble 
about.  And  seven  donkeys,  one  mule 
and  two  horses  stampeding  did  not  quieten 
things  very  much.  The  noise  was  beyond 
asylums.   Kifaru  had  brought  down  one 
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white  hunter's  tent  in  his  first  rush;  the 
stifled  remarks  from  beneath  sounded  like 
a  distant  riot.  The  other  wiiite  man,  roar- 
ing for  his  rifle,  was  just  in  time  to  see 
Kifaru  tossing  the  stores  piled  in  front  of 
the  tents  generously  into  the  night.  It 
sounded  not  unlike  a  railway  accident. 
Naturally,  one  case  of  express-rifle  car- 
tridges fell  into  a  fire.  It  fell  from  some 
height,  and  split  in  halves  neatly  like  a 
walnut.  The  Brock's  benefit  that  followed 
was  thrillii^,  and  the  vicinity  of  that 
precise  fire  became  empty  of  human  bdi^ 
for  quite  some  considerable  radius. 

Then  the  one  white  man  not  wriggling  like 
a  demon  caterpillar  under  a  collapsed  tent 
put  a  revolver  bullet — .380  bore,  it  was — 
into  Kifaru's  battle-ship-Uke  stern,  and  al- 
though it  did  not  check  that  monster's 
maneuvering  power,  it  hurt  his  feelings  and 
he  retired  into  the  night,  screaming  Uke  all 
the  pig-pens  of  Chicago  stock-yards;  not  a 
mort  1^  And  the  only  case  of  medical 
comforts  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
went  with  him,  impaled  upon  his  front  horn 
and  scenting  the  night  like  a  chemist's  shop. 

Half  a  ndle  from  the  center  of  tumult, 
Kifaru — whose  walk  was  a  Marathon  one — 
stopped  in  the  echoing,  immemorial  loneli- 
ness of  the  wilderness  night,  and  got  rid  oi 
the  incubus  of  the  medical-case  upcm  a  ten- 
foot  ant-4ieap.  Thereafter,  he  b^an  supper 
on  a  four-inch-thtmied  mimosa  bush,  chew- 
ing twigs  and  leaves  and  thorns  with  ma- 
chine-like indiffo'ence;  but  broke  off  to 
move  out  on  to  the  open  veld,  where  be  ap- 
peared to  graze,  but  searched  really,  with 
his  prehensile  upper  lip,  for  a  very  small 
^irub  that  usual^  tickled  his  mighty  palate. 

Somehow  to-night,  however,  loneliness 
assailed  Kifaru— it  can  not  have  been  the 
revolver  bullet,  because  it  had  in  part 
contributed  to  his  attack  upon,  the  camp. 
Nor  did  anything  suffice.  He  broke  off 
eating  to  jump  into  a  most  unexpectedly 
easy  trot,  that  became  a  gallop  of  equally 
surprising  speed — all  simply  out  of  cussed- 
ness,  to  upset  the  stalk  of  a  Uon  after 
zebra  be  had  s(^ted  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  Yet  he  had—  to  his  enormous  horns 
this  may  be  attributed — utterly  failed  to  see 
two  huntii^  leopards  or  chetahs  feedmg 
upon  a  hen  ostridi  twenty  yards  from  him 
before  he  started. 

The  excitement,  however,  accomplished 
nothing.  The  burst  of  temper — never  sweet 


at  the  best  of  times — ^had  only  served  to 
awaken  a  worse. 

Kifaru  stopped  and  peered  around  with 
his  little  p^s  e^,  sod  short  p^s  tail 
stuck  up  at  one  end  as  strai^t  as  his  horns 
at  the  other  end,  and  the  whole  moonUt 
wonderland  became  distasteful  to  him.  He, 
who  had  lived  in  this  wild  place  for  the 
ban  Dieu  knows  how  many  years,  now  felt 
alone,  alone  among  teeming  thousands  of 
feathered  and  furred  wild  kindred — alone 
because  he  the  only  rhinoceros.  At 
least,  he  was  the  only  rhinoc«Y)s  he  had 
ever  met,  or  scented^  or  heard;  seeing  was 
out  of  the  question  unless  they  bad  got 
within  ten  or  fifteen  yards  of  each  other. 
And  in  that  moment  the  beast's  effete, 
prehistoric  mind  realized  the  fact  that  had 
taken  him  all  those  scores  of  years  to  find 
out:  he  was  alone.  He,  R.  Bicornis,  wanted 
another  R.  Bicornis  to  snort  to.  Yes,  the 
wanderlust  had  him  by  the  throat.  He 
must  "see  behind  the  ranges"— «M«i.  Ltfe 
in  that  part  now  alone  was  intolerable 
without  a—  Without  a  what}  Without 
a  Madam  R.  Bicornis.  That  was  it!  Ki- 
faru was  in  love,  in  love  with  the  rfainoce- 
rosess  he  had  never  seen. 

Aiid  not  all  the  company  of  all  the  zebras, 
all  the  ostriches,  of  all  the  antelopes,  gnu, 
hartbeest,  impalla,  eland,  oribi,  water-buck, 
a*  gazdle  after  their  kind,  coidd  suffice,  or 
ever  would  again. 

Saaa  oS  us  can  sympathize  with  him;  but 
unlike  many,  who  are  not  rhinot^xses, 
Kifaru,  at  any  rate,  knew  what  to  do — 
trek!  So  he  treked.  He  treked  north- 
ward through  the  grim  always,  and  at  ni^t 
the  terrible  thorn  bush. 

The  spell  of  the  scene  lay  heavy  upcm  all 
things,  and  the  stillness — incroised,  not 
brcdun,  by  the  hundred  and  one  little 
sounda--^was  the  silence  of  the  world  when 
thb  antediluviui  beast's  ancestors,  in  com- 
mon with  elephant  and  hippopotami,  had 
their  "Day."  Surreptitious  rustlings,  sudden 
startled  crashes,  swift  patterings,  snorts, 
whistles,  grunts,  or  thuds — who  knew  what 
sinister  or  startled  shapes  they  implied? 
"And  who  cared?"  Kifaru  seemed  to  say, 
with  his  gigantic  head  up,  his  big  frii^ed 
ears  cocked  forward,  his  restlessly  absurd 
tail  cocked  hi^.  He  did  not,  anyway— not 
even  for  the  ^rbed-wire  mimosa,  the  wait- 
a-bit  thorn,  or  the  acacia,  upon  whose  four 
and  even  six  inch  meat-hodcs  or  straij^tr 
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^iked  skewers  you  or  I  would  have  left  all 
the  fiesh  we  owned.  Xifaru  went  through 
them  all  with  that  armor-plated  unconcern 
that  can  only  go  with  pretty  well  the 
thickest  hide  in  nature,  and  the  weight  of  a 
steam-roller  to  back  it. 

Once,  as  ha{^>raed  to  Tartarin  of  Taras- 
COD,  Kiforu  heard  lions  roar,  but  it  V2& 
they,  not  he,  vho  stood  aside,  growling  in  a 
horribly  sinister  way  among  the  inky  shad- 
ows. Once,  too,  he  came  upon  that  last 
word  in  agile  death,  two  leopards,  with  the 
dam  of  a  zebra  foal  at  bay,  and  chased 
them,  eitploding  with  snarls,  up  a  Phcenix 
palm-tree  full  of  bees;  and  once — oughl — 
he  trod  upon  a  python,  fifteen  feet  tong, 
who,  after  the  unspeakable  manner  of  the 
sopent,  had  dined  not  wisely  but  too  well, 
and  could  not,  simply  could  not,  get  out  of 
the  way.  It  did,  however,  when  Kifaru 
had  done  with  it,  get  out  of  everybody's 
way  for  ever. 

And  all  the  time  Kifaru  traveled  with  his 
patent  India-rubber,  steam-pre^  jog-trot 
that  not  the  roughest  of  rough  ground  or  the 
most  fearsome  of  impenetrable  thickets 
seemed  able  to  check,  till  the  great  um- 
brella-like euphorbia  trees  closed  m  and 
marched  him  solemnly  along  by  the  double- 
troughed,  tuimel-Uke  hippopotamus  paths  to 
the  river.  The  river  slid  in  the  moonli^t 
like  a  flood  of  mercury  between  banks  all 
alive  with  fireflies,  tree-frpgs  and  wiieelii^ 
churring  nightjars. 

NOW  it  is  written  that,  though  they  may 
feed,  not  even  the  greatest  land  ani- 
mals, the  teft-overs  from  the  prehistoric,  rhi- 
noceros, elephant — but  not  hippopotamus, 
for  he  is  a  water  beast — may  drink  in  safety, 
Kifaru  must  have  known  this;  but  his  size 
and  love  had  made  him  arrogant.  He 
drank,  and,  because  his  horns  seemed  always 
to  get  in  the  way  of  his  eyes,  he  failed  to  see 
the  quite  unimportant  little  ripple  upon  the 
fflly  current,  that  may  have  been  &e  ring 
of  a  fish  on  the  rise,  or — it  may  not.  Cer- 
tfunly  he  with  the  wonderful  nose  did  not 
fail  to  note  the  abominable  stench  of  stale 
musk  that  pervaded  the  air  a  minute  later. 
He.drew  back  with  that  amazing  agility  that 
is  nearly  akin  to  magic  with  rhinoceroses 
and  eleirfiants;  but  the  quickness  of  the 
crocodile's  rush  was  even  a  quicker  miracle. 

Twelve  feet  <rf  corrugated  h<niiy  annoF- 
piating,  two  rows  of  hooked  meat-saws,  a 
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chaos  of  flying  waters  and — the  crocodile 
had  got  bis  hold. 

Apparently  crocodiles  do  not  look  before 
they  leap.  Equally  apparently,  having 
once  taken  hold,  diey  are  either  almost 
physically  unable  or  too  cold-blooded  to 
let  go. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  saurian's  grip  upon 
Kiftini's  peculiar  twenty-nine-indi  three- 
toed  Dear  foreleg  seemed  as  if  it  were  a  fix- 
ture for  good. 

Only  one  mistake  the  scaled  nightmare 
made — in  the  depth  of  the  water.  It  was 
shallow  under  her  ponderous  belly,  and.  a 
crocodile  not  in  deep  water  is  robbed  of 
half  its  terrors.  Still,  she  had  quite  enoi^h 
left,  and  the  tug  of  war  that  ensued  was 
Titanic. 

What  mi^t  have  transpired,  what  might 
not  have  transpired  after  that  no  man  can 
say;  for,  with  extraordinary  suddenness,  and 
heralded  solely  by  a  deep,  cavernous  grunt- 
ing comparable  only  to  a  fog-horn,  some 
tremendoiB  thing  awoke  to  life  and  commo- 
tion in  the  forest  labyrinths  on  the  top  of 
the  river-bank,  and  charged  down  the 
hq>po  path  to  the  water  with  not  much 
more  noise  than  a  runaway  traction  engine. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  an  old  bull 
hippopotamus,  lord  of  those  particular 
reaches,  who,  hearing  the  uproar  of  the 
battle,  suddenly  conceived  the  notion  that 
enemies  were  between  himself  and  his 
beloved  deeps.  And  when  a  hippo  gets 
that  Into  his  slow  brain  it  is  all  up  with  any 
living  thing  in  his  path  tiiat  may  not  be 
able  to  get  out  of  it.  Get  to  the  water  he 
will,  straight,  and  in  the  least  possible  in- 
terval of  time.  Nothing  can  stand  up  to 
him,  and  all  that  he  knocks  down  comes  out 
flat  as  pancakes. 

It  was  sheer  luck  that  he  passed  so  close  to 
Kifaru  as  to  brush  his  side,  instead  of  barg- 
ing clean  into  and  upsettingeven  the  rhino, 
as  he  weighed  four  tons,  llien  he  saw  the 
crocodile,  and  sto[q)ed.  He  did  his  stop- 
ping as  suddenly  as  he  had  accoiiq>lished 
his  starting. 

Of  all  mammals,  the  hippopotamus  alone 
seems  designed  by  Nature  successfully  to 
cope  with  the  crocodiles — could  not  live 
where  he  does  else.  Observers  seem  to  have 
overlo(^ed  this  fact  One  reason,  p^hs^, 
for  the  en(»mousIy  disproportionale  size 
of  the  beast's  jaws.  All  his  armament  is 
there — tusks  thirty  inches  long  and  twdve 
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Tbc  first  tbing  any  living  soul  in  camp  I^new  about  the  cxiitencc  of  Kifaru  wa«  his  single,  terrifjruig 
off  at  once.    Fifty  portera  rote  like  one  man.  yelltnff.  and  fell  over  one  another. 


huge  teeth  in  proportion — and  a  very  ter- 
rible armament  it  is,  built  evidently  to  face 
a  very  terrible  adversary.  A  beast  that 
can  scrunch  up  boats  as  we  scrunch  bis- 
cuits can  not  be  lightly  set  aside.  Wherefore 
hippopotami  seem  to  have  saurian  at  fi 
complete  understanding.  And  now,  for 
the  first  time,  the  low,  crawHng  thing  saw 
the  hipfx).  Other  crocodiles,  too,  that  had 
gathered  like  ghouls  at  the  scent  of  blood, 
beheld  him  in  the  moonlight.  They  sank 
backward  with  prawn-like  speed.  The 
inky  ripples  splashed  with  silver  moonlight 
sucked  over  them.  They  did  not  reappear. 


The  big  crocodile  began  to  writhe. 
Surely  there  was  expression  at  last  in  those 
horrible  cold  eyes — an  expression  of  fear. 
She  seemed  to  have  difficulty  in  unlocking 
the  vise  of  her  jaws.  The  lashing  of  her  ter- 
rible plated  tail  whipped  the  shallows  like 
soda  and  milk.  If  Kifaru's  brain  had  not 
been  as  slow  as  the  ages  from  which  he  was 
a  survival,  he  would  have  horned  her  in  her 
side;  but  he  had  no  precedent  for  such  a 
position. 

The  old  bull  hippopotamus  paused  only 
for  a  moment.  The  crocodile  was  in  his 
path — enough!  His  jaws  opened  like  an 
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inort,  dtiivered  like  «  blut  of  hiaainit  stum — ammck  banif  in  their  midst.  All  the  atJearis'  rifle*  went 
All  tte  ground  Memed  to  get  up  and  tremble  about,  and  the  noite  was  above  aayluma. 


iron-spiked  portcullis;  a  lion,  one  felt,  could 
have  been  engulfed  therein.  His  single 
bass  grunt,  hollow  as  the  tomb,  reverberated 
from  tree-girt  bank  to  bank  all  down  the 
river.  Then — he  heaved  forward.  Fol- 
lowed a  geyser  of  foam  and,  apparently,  a 
submarine  earthquake. 

Rifaru  backed  up  the  slope,  squealing 
like  a  shipload  of  [wrkers.  The  hippopota- 
mus passed  on  straight  and  unchecked  to  his 
secret  daylight  quarters.  Heaven  knows 
what  became  of  the  crocodile.  She  was. 
She  was  not.  But  perhaps  the  other  croco- 
diles, spread  out  to  bask  on  the  sand-banks 
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next  day,  might  have  added,  with  a  wink  of 
a  slime-coated  horny  eyelid,  "The  rest  is — 
silence." 

The  sun  they  keep  in  those  parts  to  cook 
the  dinner  had  been  blazing  down  upon  the 
already  sizzled-up  red  scenery  for  perhaps 
two  hours,  and  the  vultures  had  disappeared 
heavenward  to  do  their  daily  undertakers' 
stunt,  when  we  discover  Kifaru  still  on  the 
move. 

He  had  traveled  about  six  miles  in  that 
time.  Not  more,  because,  since  he  weighed 
much,  he  had  to  eat  much,  and  eat  often. 

The  heat  flurry  was  dancing  over  against 
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the  landscape  like  tlie  air  above  a  locomo- 
tive's funnel,  and  the  dust  hung  like  fog 
above  the  restless  »itelope  and  zebra 
herds. 

A  sun  helmet  was  moving  above  the 
tinder-dry  grass,  and  it  appeared  to  be 
looking  for  something.  It  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  looking  for  Kifaru.  It  had  been 
under  the  tent  that  Kifaru  knocked  down 
the  night  before.  Yet  it  was  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  mighty  one  before  it  realized 
that  he  was  not  a  huge  mound  of  earth. 

About  this  time,  ^e  two  native  trackers 
with  the  helmet,  who  had  alone  made  the 
finding  of  Kifaru  possible,  developed  the 
climbing  powers  of  monkeys  into  the  nearest 
trees.  The  helmet  and  its  black  gun-bear- 
er with  the  heavy  rifle  completed  the  ap- 
proach alone. 

So  big  was  the  hehnet  that  one  had 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  white  hunter 
beneath.  It  looked  like  a  nightmare  mush- 
room. Still  it  seemed  impossible  that  the 
rhinoceros  should  fail  to  discover  him  even 
when  he  approached  to  within  twenty  yards, 
moving  up  wind  of  course. 

About  this  time  the  gun -bearer  also 
took  the  ape-route  to  a  tree,  and  of  course 
forgot  to  leave  the  heavy  rifle  behind  him. 
Also  some  starling-like  birds  on  and  about 
Kifaru  who  had  been  relieving  him  of  insect 
pests  gratuitously,  began  to  s^oot  and  crash 
about  in  the  air,  trying  to  warn  him. 

Kifaru,  with  his  long,  long  head  up,  was 
browsing,  via  his  prehensile  lip,  upon 
leaves  and  twigs  and  thorns.  Imagination 
reels  to  think  what  the  inside  of  his  mouth 
must  have  been  like.  Eating  packing- 
needles  was  scarcely  in  it.  Out  of  the 
compost  mixed  and  chewed  up  he  appeared 
miraculou^y  to  generate  enjoyment  and' 
noiuidunent. 

The  hunter  raised  his  l^ht  .275  magazine 
rifle,  and  aimed  'twist  little  eye  and  big  ear. 
The  report  that  followed  seemed  to  outrage 
the  sublime  stillness  of  centuries,  and  set 
the  game  thundering  away  out  on  the  plains 
yonder  under  whirling  dust  clouds.  All  the 
trees  and  bushes  and  grass  seemed  to  hurl 
forth  burds.  And  Kifaru — ^Kifaru  never 
movedl  Never  moved,  I  tell  you.  He  re- 
nuuned  there  with  that  colossal  head  of  his 
up,  as  utterly  indifferent  and  motionless  as 
if  he  were  posing  for  one  of  those  Nature 
photographer's  pictures. 

Then  Uie  white  hunter  backed  off  a  bit — 


it  may  have  been  ten  paces — and  ^red  for 
the  heart.  By  this  time  he  had  felt  behind 
him  for  his  heavy  nfle,  and  found  it  not. 
But  it  did  not  seem  to  matter  very  much, 
for  Kifaru  went  down  as  if  he  had  been 
struck  by  lightning — rigid. 

I  guess  that  last  point  ought  to  have  put 
that  white  hunter  wise  to  the  truth,  but  it 
did  not.  He  started  to  approach  the  huge 
mass  in  the  grass,  sort  of  rubbing  his  hands 
at  the  length  of  the  horn  trophy  he  had 
captured.  Then  he— he  did  notl 

The  alacrity  with  which  these  great  pachy- 
derms can  hoist  their  tons  weight  on  to 
their  feet  is  only  exceeded  by  the  speed 
with  which  they  can — charge!  And  Kifaru 
did  all  these  things  between  the  time  you 
could  draw  one  breath  and  the  next. 

I  said  that  he  had  fallen  rigid.  That 
showed  that  the  bullet,  being  aimed  for  the 
heart,  naturally  struck  inches  above  where  it 
^ould  have  gone  and  jarred  the.  spine,  in- 
ducing temporary  stunning.  His  motion- 
lessness  at  the  first  shot  ^owed  that  the 
buUet  had  flown  over  his  head.  Perhaps  a 
gim-bearer,  or  some  clutching  branch  be- 
like, had  been  fooling  with  the  rifle  sights. 

THE  white  hunter  who  had  got  himself 
one  hundred  yards  away  in  haste,  fired 
now  as  quickly  as  he  (x>uld — once.  There  was 
no  time  to  shoot  twice,  Kifaru  was  <m  him  in 
ten  seconds.  The  man  tried  to  run  to  one 
side,  caught  his  foot  in  some  one  of  the 
thousands  of  foot-entanglements  all  around, 
and  fell  headlong. 

Kifaru  arrived  just  as  he  was  stru^Iing  to 
his  feet,  aimed  deliberately,  dropped  his 
terrible  "armed  snout,"  and  still  deliber- 
ately tossed  the  luckless  one  over  his  head. 
'Twas  a  shocking  business  throughout. 

Then  he  charged  on  into  the  scenery, 
snorting,  rearing,  dashing  and  rushing  to 
right  and  left;  wheeling  round  as  if  to  meet 
a  following  foe,  and  generally  making 
things  hum  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 

The  path  that  he  left  was  like  unto  the 
path  of  a  tank,  and  the  distance  that  he 
went  seemed  as  if  it  never,  never  was  goAag 
to  come  to  an  end.  Presumably  that  bt^et 
"under  the  hump"  was  still  rankling  on 
the  monster  mind  as  well  as  in  the  monster 
carcass.  Anyhow,  the  other  white  hunter 
tracked  him  ten  miles  next  da}',  and  gave 
it  up. 

A  river  he  struck  and  went  through  and 
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out  the  other  side,  gUstening  most  wonder- 
fully black  ia  the  sun.  A  marsh  he  struck, 
and  went  through,  and  out  the  other  side, 
as  did  a  lion  asleep  in  a  rushy  bed  in  his 
path,  red  now  from  wallowing  in  the  all-per- 
vading red  clay.  He  met  an  elephant  herd, 
went  through  them  and  out  the  other  side — 
you  could  see  the  towering  backs  swerving 
and  dodging  in  all  directions — for  even 
Tembo  the  d«>hant,  giant  of  all  giants,  has 
a  wholesome  horror  of  that  long  low  bat- 
tering ram  running  in  and  spiking  his 
enormous  ^t  tummy.  Last,  but  not  least, 
the  day  he  went  through  and  out  the  other 
side  his  blood  spore  had  long  since  stopped, 
and  the  spell-binding,  mystic  moon  found 
him  still  going  when  she  climbed  aloft  to 
show  xxp  the  n^t. 

Xifaru  did  not  seem  to  come  out  of  that 
ni^t  any^ere  at  aU.  He  just  marched 
mto  it  and  the  imspeakable  thorn  scrub,  and 
vanished  like  a  ^took.  One  supfwses, 
however,  that  even  he,  with  his  back- 
number  brain,  knew  his  own  business  best; 
and  that  monastic  retirement  from  the 
pubUc  eye  backed  by  as  many  and  as  fear- 
scone  thorns  as  possible,  to  prevent  attack 
by  enterprising  lions,  who  m^ht  take  ad- 
vantage of  tfa^  .375  bullet,  was  urgently 
prescribed  by  Nature. 

One  week  later,  after  the  red  sun  had 
gone  down  on  the  red  hills  where  red  rocks 
stuck  out  of  the  red  earth  in  ail  shapes  and 
sizes  among  riots  of  red  flowers,  a  red  and 
monstrous  shape  hoisted  itself  swingingly  up 
the  steep  slope  with  that  effortless  sureness 
of  foot  that,  as  with  the  elephant  also,  is 
one  of  the  surprises  about  a  rhinoceros.  Of 
course  Kifaru  was  not  red  really.  He  was 
black-gray;  but  he  had  been  wallowing  in 
red  clay  in  a  pond  of  that  red  land,  and,  as 
if  his  own  thick  skin  were  not  enough,  had 
plastered  himself  with  an  armor-coating  of 
the  landscape,  so  to  speak.  Scarcely  of  this 
age,  and  hardly  beautiful  at  any  time,  Ki- 
fani  now  resonbled  more  than  ever  some 
terrific  prehistoric  beast  of  the  Tertiary 
age,  which,  in  fact,  was  just  what  Jie  was. 

The  moon  slipped  above  the  crest  of  that 
hill,  which  had  been  a  volcano  once,  and  ht 
a  weird  path  full  of  flitting  tiny  klipspringer 
antelopes,  boimdng  like  chamois  from  rock 
to  rock  on  their  toes,  like  very  spirits  of  the 
{dace,  as  Kifaru  climbed. 

Far  up,  half  an  hour  before,  a  lion  had 
AvDg  ftnth  his  deep,  coupling,  bass  thunder, 


and  the  rhinoceros  met  the  royal  pair  now, 
sloudiing  down  to  the  plains  to  make  their 
kill.  His  short-sighted  eyes  may  not  have 
seen,  though  certainly  his  wonderful  n<Be  did 
not  fail  to  scent  them;  but  he  never  turned 
aside.  He  never  swerved,  hesitated,  nor 
faltered.  It  was  the  lions  who  had  to  do 
that,  or  be  trodden  upon,  growling  and 
snarling  horribly,  as  do  all  tyrants  when 
they  have  to  give  way.  The  lion  even  made 
a  gripping  pass  at  him  with  his  great  paw 
when  he  had  gone  by,  but  Kifaru  spun, 
literally  spun  around  in  his  stride  with  such 
surprising  agility  and  readiness  that  King 
Leo  thought  it  prudent  to  go  on  down-hill. 

Anon,  Kifaru  came  to  a  track  beaten 
flat  on  the  steep  ascent.  He  stopped  for  a 
moment  and  looked — if  he  coidd  see — 
down  upon  the  wilderness  spread  in  the 
moonlight  at  his  feet.  Then  following  the 
path,  djmbed  again. 

Evidently  that  path  had  not  been  made 
in  a  day  or  a  year,  or  a  century  even. 
Kifaru,  for  all  I  know  for  certain,  may  have 
climbed  it  as  a  baby  on  the  day  Queen 
Victoria  ascended  the  throne  and  it  was  old« 
old  then.  Only  rhinoceroses  could  have 
beaten  a  track  pavement-flat  like  that — 
rhinoceroses  or  elephimts,  and  o(nisider* 
ably  more  than  one,  too. 

At  that  elevation,  though  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  equator,  it  was  cold,  even  almost 
frosty.  Heather,  bramble  and  bracken 
grew  at  every  turn.  It  might  have  been  a 
scene  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  if  Kifaru  had 
not  continued  climbing  till  all  vegetation 
stopped,  and  there  were  only  the  naked 
boulders,  and  the  lip  of  the  extinct  crater 
atop,  when  it  might  have  been  a  scene  in 
the  moon — ^but  for  the  noise.  And  the 
noise  was  over  the  lip  of  the  crater.  And 
it  was  the  most  extraordinary  din  you  ever 
heard  or  dreamed  of.  And  it  made  Kifaru 
stop  as  he  topped  the  crest,  stop  short  and 
listen,  rigid,  carven,  monstrous,  grotesque. 

I  do  not  know  what  Kifaru  saw  because 
he  was  so  beastly  near-sighted.  What  he 
heard  and  smelt  was  quite  enouf^  for  his 
ears  and  nose,  sharp  even  for  a  dtizen  of 
Nature. 

There  was  the  crater — the  moon  showed 
it — stark,  and  cold,  and  naked;  indecently 
bold,  horribly  crude.  There  was  a  pool  of, 
water;  but  it  looked  like  molten  silver  really' 
in  that  light,  fillii^  the  bottom  of  the< 
crater.   There  was  the  blu&>bhu±  velvet 
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sky  and  a  round  hole  to  let  the  l^t  in. 
And  that  was  all.  At  least,  it  was  a\\.  ^e 
human  eye  took  in  at  first.  After  a  time,  it 
occurred  to  one  that  the  sloping  sides  of 
that  amphitheatre  were  not  sloping  sides  at 
all,  but  rhinoceroses'  backs!  The  ground 
they  were  slowly  treading  into  a  pavement 
was  hidden  beneath  their  bodies. 

No  man  knoweth— not  even  the  Wa»- 
derobo,  who  are  the  wildest  hunting  savages 
in  Africa — how  many  rhinoceroses  there 
were  there,  and  to  guess  were  absurd.  All 
the  rhinoceroses  for  very  many,  many 
square  miles  around^  at  any  rate.  Rifaru 
himself  had  come  thirty  miles  from  the 
river,  alone;  and  there  wae  others —  But 
never  mind. 

Hie  map,  and  all  natives,  said  this  was 
a  district  without  water;  but  perhaps  the 
Wanderaho  knew.  Anyway,  you  might 
have  passed  the  volcano  a  few  hundred 
3rards  on  the  other  side,  and  never  guessed 
what  a  natural  reservoir  of  clear  water 
there  was  over  the  Up. 

But  that  was  only  a  side  count.  What 
did  matter  was  the  rhino.  All  patterns, 
and  makes,  and  ah^Ks,  and  plans  of  rhi- 
noceros were  there  in  that  elemental  place. 
Rhino  there  were,  Ibw  and  of  great  loigth; 
leggy  rhino,  rhino  fat  and  tubby;  rhino  with 
front  horns  aspiring  for  records;  rhino 
with  back  horns  longest;  rhino  with  both 
horns  equal,  with  long  thin  horns,  ^ort 
stubby  horns,  sharp  horns,  blunt  horns, 
malformed  horns,  three  horns,  and  no 
horns  at  all!  They  were  all  there;  nearly 
all  squeiding  like  a  thousand  ungreased 
brakes,  snorting,  or  blowing  <^  steam  like 
all  the  engines  of  a  terminal  roundhouse,  and 
all  pushing,  and  shoving,  and  squeezing  like 
pigs  in  a  cattle-market  pen,  toward  the  pool. 

They  were  all  there  for  water — perhaps. 
Certainly  water  rhino  must  have.  But 
Kifaru  had  marched  thirty  miles  from 
water,  for  one,  so — that's  that. 

Anotho:,  too,  could  not  have  stayed 
there  in  that  press  solely  for  water,  at  any 
rate;  for  she  was  standing  smack  in  the 
middle  of  the  pool  all  shining  wet,  and  re- 
markable —besides  the  shrillness  of  her 
locomotive-whistle  squeal — in  that  she 
owned  the  longest,  thinnest  p£ur  of  bayonet 
horns  that  ever  you  did  see.  By  the 
slendemess  of  her  horns  one  knew  her  sex; 
but  Kifaru,  being  far  away,  must  have 
gained  enlightenment  otherwise. 


Rhinoceroses  were  continually  arriving 
and  leaving  the  assembly,  gCHng  ofi  arm 
and  arm,  so  to  speak,  to  their  respective 
comers  of  the  wilderness;  but  Kifaru,  I  sus- 
pect, for  all  his  age,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
whole  lot  vdio,  from  the  day  the  .450  e]q>ress- 
rifle  buUet  coming  from  nowhere  special 
took  his  mother  in  the  forward  ribs  and  she 
died,  had  nev^  seen  a  rhinoceros  before. 
Now  he  was  seeing  them  in  bulk,  was  looking 
down  upon  the  annual  dance  of  the  rhinooe" 
roses  in  their  ball-room.  At  least,  that  is 
what  the  natives  think;  but  you  can  call  it 
what  you  like.  El^hants  indulge  in  a 
yearly  ball,  so  why  not  rhinos?  Only,  ia 
this  case,  it  vras  not  so  much  a  dance  as  a 
"scrum." 

Kifaru,  however,  was  "the  goods."  Fw  a 
space  he  had  remuned  transfixed,  mes- 
merized. Then  what  he  saw  and  heard — 
you  could  not  have  heard  yourself  shout 
above  the  din — went  to  his  head,  and  he 
galloped  down  that  slope  and  into  that 
heaving  mass  like  a — like  an  avalanche. 

It  wUl  always  remain  one  of  the  mysteries 
ci  Kifani's  career — but  then  we  know  so 
little  of  thrir  life,  anyway,  only  plmty 
^ter  their  death — how  he  managed  to  get 
through  that  conf^omeration  of  assembled 
monsters  without  being:  i,  squeezed  flat; 
2,  homed  to  ribbons;  or  3,  trampled  to 
mud;  but  he  did,  though  it  took  him  some 
time,  and  the  whistling  snorts,  the  squealing 
and  the  general  terrifyii^  uproar  in  his 
vidnity  was  prodigious. 

Now  the  position  of  that  black,  bayonet- 
homed  female  bulk  in  the  middle  of  that 
pool  there,  though  it  appeared  precarious, 
was  really  peculiar.  With  squeals  that 
absolutely  made  one  deaf,  ^e  rushed  upon 
and  drove  off  every  other  rhino  that  at- 
tempted to  drink  at  the  pool,  male  or  fe- 
male, and  so  sham^ully  selfishly  conducted 
herself  that,  unless  th^  were  willing  to  %bt 
for  it,  it  looked  any  odds  on  the  whole 
withering  going  without  a  drink  that  ni^t. 
Of  onirse  diey  could  have  fou^t  for  it,  but 
the  buU  rhinos  seemed  to  feel  restrained  by 
some  antediluvian  or  pachydermatous  eti- 
quette about  "going  for"  a  lady,  while  the 
cows  appeared  to  take  into  consideratitm 
the  obvious  facts,  as  revealed  by  moonlight, 
that  this  was  not  only  a  lady  rhinoceros  of 
exceptional  bulk,  but  that  her  horns  were 
abominably  long. 

Therefore,  all  the  noise.   Therefore,  also. 
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no  water.  But  how  human,  after  all. 
How  like  a  profiteer,  or  a  financier  running  a 
comer  in,  shall  we  say,  wine,  or — yes,  after 
all,  that  is  betto^^ow  like  the  prohibi- 
tionists. 

Rhinoceroses  possess  the  tempers  of 
Eblis  at  the  best  of  times,  and  it  tabes  very, 
very  Httle  to  touch  ibem  c^,  so  to  speak. 
AU  the  same,  I  think  things  must  have 
tran^ired  to  Kifaru  in  forcing  his  way 
throi^  that  crowd  that  would  have  slain  a 
lesser  brute.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Kifaru  ar- 
rived at  the  pool  on  end  with  rage — literally 
on  end,  X  mean,  prancing  on  h^  hind  legs, 
daidng,  pawing  the  cold  n^t,  choking, 
back-firing,  exploding  with  rage,  spinning 
round  and  round,  dating  hithei  and  y(m, 
and  genially  behaving  as  if  possessed  all 
the  devils  on  cinders. 

The  big  female  rhinoceros,  standing  in 
the  pond,  watched  him.  She  watched  him 
lower  his  hooky  nose  and  drink.  She 
watched  another  vast  buU  rhino  bulk  hurl  at 
him  with  the  deadly  low,  long,  sudden  rush 
of  all  the  pigs,  hurl  himself  at  Kifaru's  bat- 
tle-ship-like stem,  and— meet  Kifaru's  yard- 
long  curving  mnrdonus  front  horn  instead. 
You  know  the  awful  heaving,  wrenching, 
sidelong  slash  of  the  pigs.  Just  so,  it 
lifted  that  rhino  almost  bodily  into  the 
air  instead.  How  Kifaru  had  swerved  his 
ponderous  bulk  about  in  the  quarter-second 
of  grace  and  with  no  warning  given  is  one 
of  those  unfathomable  secrets  of  the  great 
padiydenns  that  Nature  has  not  so  for 
chosen  to  reveal.  One  thing  only  we  know: 
power,  steam-power,  could  not  have  spvin.  his 
tons'  burdoi  round  in  the  time,  <x  rather 
the  hu^  of  time,  he  received,  any  way. 


And  it  was  a  terrible  thing,  that  terrific 
rending,  lifting  stroke.  It  even  drove 
Kifaru  back  on  to  his  haunches  Kke  no  more 
than  a  dog;  for  you  can  not  stop  two  or 
three  tons'  we^t  charging  ^t  say  twenty 
miles  an  hour  quite  instantly  without 
things  happening.  They  did.  There  was 
a  sound  uke  the  last  despairing  shriek  d 
boilers  before  they  burst.  There  was  an 
explosion  of  dust  and  stones  and  lava,  as  if 
an  earthquake  had  selected  that  spot  to 
start  life  in,  and — there  was  the  other  bull 
rhinoceros  rolling  upon  his  side,  crater  open, 
and  spiirting  blood  with  every  kick. 

Then  Kifaru  looked  round  at  the  land- 
scape. Kifaru  tossed  his  odd  loi^  snout. 
Kifaru  drank  long  and  thirstily,  none  ap- 
proaching to  say  him  nay.  And — Kifaru 
walked  up  to  the  cow  rhinoceros  with  the 
kmg  thin  horns  and  the  short  thin  temper, 
and  the  dog-in-the-manger  disposition,  who 
had  stood  all  the  time  as  if  turned  to  stone  in 
the  silvered  trembling  ripples.  Nay,  he  did 
more:  he  squealed  at  her  a  squeal  that 
would  have  made  even  sphinxes  jimip.  He 
demonstrated  with  his  horns.  He  danced 
like  a  rocking-horse,  only  sideways,  and — 
and  ^e  meekly  turned  and  trotted  Mp 
out  <rf  the  pool  before  him,  up  the  slope 
of  the  crater,  over  the  lip — would  pen 
could  picture  their  gigantic  silhouettes 
against  the  cold  moon — and — well,  into 
the  night. 

A  wedc  later  there  were  two  rhinoceroses 
in  the  Strict  Kifaru  had  always  resided  in 
akme — two.  And  Kifaru  was  aae  of  them, 
and,  so  far  as  I  could  ever  find  out,  a  good- 
tanpa%d,  placid,  loyal  old  sort  of  a  husband 
he  made. 
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Another  Medieval  Romance^  in  which  Bran  the  Jester 
Remedies  a  King's  Injustice 


The  Fool  and  the  Queen 

By  H.  C.  Bailey 

AiOar  »f**Caa  Mr.  FMunt,"  "Barry  Ltrny;'  "The  Hightu^an,"  tu. 
Illustrations  by  Forrest  C.  Crooks 


T[E  Queen  of  France  stood  looking 
out  by  a  lancet  window  and  in  the 
green  flat  land  spread  like  a  carpet 
two  hundred  feet  below  saw 
ndther  house  nor  man.  B^ind  her,  her' 
woman  was  huddled  and  stitched  with  blun- 
dering fingers.  The  queen  swept  out  and 
began  to  climb  the  winding  stone  stair  of  the 
tower.  As  she  rose  into  the  light  and  clean 
air,  a  spear  was  thrust  before  her,  a  man- 
at-arms  barred  her  way  to  the  walls.  She 
bade  him  stand  aside,  but  he  neither  an- 
swered nor  moved.  For  a  little  while  she 
stood  there,  then  turned  and  went  back  to 
the  room  below.  Her  woman  was  crying. 
'•Out!  fool,  out!"  the  queen  said  and  strufi 
her  and  chose  the  window  again.  One 
hand  wrestled  with  the  other. 

When  she  turned  at  last,  she  found  a  fool 
sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor  at  her  side. 
She  was  a  tall  woman  and  strongly  made; 
she  looked  down  fierce  and  contemptuous 
at  the  little  ill-shapen  man,  hidden  under 
his  red  hood  with  its  cock's  comb  and  its 
ass's  ears.    She  stirred  him  with  her  foot. 

"Peace  be  with  you,"  said  he  in  Latin, 
and  tossed  his  head  with  a  jingle  of  bells, 
and  smiled  up  at  her. 

"Death  of  God!"  says  she.  "Who  are 
you,  knave?" 

"If  that  I  knew,,  no  fool  were  X,  but  a 
fool  I  am,  so  to  know  were  to  die." 

"To  the  devil  with  your  jingle.  You  are 
not  my  fool.   Who  sent  you  in  his  livery?" 

"Sing  soft,  Cousin  Eleanor."  He  took 
from  his  scrip  a  sprig  of  bfoom,  yellow  with 
blossom.  "Are  you  learned,  cousin?  Do 
you  speak  Latin?  Flanta  genesta  here  you 


see  and  who  wears  that  is  lord  of  me.  Do 
you  know  the  land  which  smiles  gold  in 
spring?" 
"Anjou!" 

"You  have  sud.  Henry  Plantagenet, 
Henry  of  Anjou,  he  is  my  lord  and  my 
brother  and  I  am  Bran  his  fool!" 

"The  boy  of  Anjou,"  she  said,  and  Bran 
laughed  and  her  eyes  blazed  at  him.  "Aye, 
you  mock  me?  I  think  I  can  teach  you 
fear." 

"Nenny,  nenny,  cousin.  I  know  fear. 
He  wakes  with  me  and  sleeps  with  me,  big 
brother  fear,"  and  he  plucked  at  her  dress 
and  fondled  it.  She  was  a  beautiful  wo- 
man. 

"God  guard  me!  Stand  up,  man,  stand, 
never  fawn  on  me.  How  are  you  come 
here?" 

"Na,  na,  cousin.  I  am  not  here.  Bran 
is  not  here.  Here  is  only  old  Gilles,  the 
Queen  of  France's  fool.  I  am  he  and  he  is 
on  a  journey  or  peradventure  he  sleepeth 
and  must  be  awakened,"  he  giggled. 

"See  then,  here  is  you,  a  fair  lady  in  her 
prime  held  in  a  lonely  castle  and  my  saintly 
lord  King  Louis  your  husband  looks  down 
his  nose  and  goes  to  prayers  and  all  the 
world  whispers.  What  shall  come  of  it. 
Cousin  Eleanor?" 

"No  good  to  the  man  that  does  me  ill." 

"Yea,  yea.  I  am  believe  you,"  says  he, 
watching  her,  and  indeed  the  beauty  of  her 
proud  face  had  a  strange  look  of  force. 
"Now  there  is  in  Anjou  a  hearty  knight 
which  swears  it  were  shame  a  lady  fair 
should  languish  alone  at  the  will  of  a  saintly 
king  " 
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"So  he  sends  me  a  fooL  Aye,  a  good, 
gallant  knight  is  hel" 

"Prithtt,  cousin,  no  more  of  your  words, 
for  they  are  but  wind  out  of  emptiness. 
Thus  it  is.  When  holy  King  Louis  sent 
after  you  your  tirewoman  and  your  cook 
and  your  fool,  there  came  a  night  when 
they  lay  in  a  tavern.  And  good  man  GiUes 
he  fell  a  drinking  and  he  was  not  and  in 
his  place  was  good  man  Bran,  as  like  him 
as  a  fool  to  a  fool.  And  here  am  I  with  my 
head  in  my  hand.  Wi3X  you  take  it,  couan?" 

"Why,  fool,  what  should  you  do?" 

"What  the  mouse  did  for  the  netted  lion. 
Give  me  your  hand,  Eleanor." 

"Why  then?"  she  said,  but  gave  it. 

"There  is  a  man  in  me  would  kiss  it," 
said  he,  and  he  held  it  to  his  cheek  a  mom^t 
and  laughed  and  shuffled  out. 

THE  queen  sat  smiling.   She  was  com- 
forted. She  found  her  world  had  not 
passed  away.   Still  she  commanded  the 

allegiance  of  men.  Henry  of  Anjou  would 
serve.  The  boy  was  heir  to  Normandy 
and  England.  With  him  to  her  champion 
there  was  trouble  coming  on  good  King 
Louis.  Caution,  caution.  A  boy  with  a 
name  must  still  be  a  boy  and  all  tiuned  on 
a  boy's  wit  and  a  fool's.  Who  should 
trust  them?  Nay,  let  the  worst  faM,  let 
them  fail,  they  would  make  her  a  noise  in 
the  world  and  a  tumult.  She  would  not 
pine  hidden  away  like  a  naughty  nun 
bricked  up  in  her  cell.  So  she  made  out 
her  choice  and  night  came  and  she  ate  and 
was  put  to  bed  and  lay  wakeful  a  long 
while.   She  woke  with  a  hand  on  her  head. 

"Cousin  Eleanor,"  the  fool  said.  "Cousin 
Eleanor." 

"Rogue,"  she  grasped  his  hand. 

"Woman,"  says  he  and  laughed.  "Wdl, 
woman,  can  you  dress  in  the  dark?" 

"Why  then?" 

"Because  you  must,  cousin." 

He  heard  a  rustling  and  in  the  midst  of  it, 
"You  are  the  first  that  has  said  must  to  me 
and  I  did  his  will." 

"And  I  am  a  fool,"  said  Bran. 

"I  am  dressed.  What  now?" 

"Now  I  make  light."  He  struck  flint 
and  steel  and  lit  a  candle  and  going  to  the 
window  opened  it  and  set  the  candle  on  the 
sill,  "Stand  behind  me,  cousin."  He  stood 
himself  against  the  wall.  After  a  moment 
there  came  a  whizzing  sound,  the  candle 


went  out  and  fell  with  an  odd  faint  rattle. 
Bran  went  on  hands  and  knees  gjxtgan^ 
across  the  room.  He  rose  with  an  arrow 
in  his  hands  to  v^ch  was  tied  a  light  cord 
and  he  hauled  that  in  swiftly  and  after  it 
came  a  rope.  A  moment  he  stood  at  the 
window  listening  to  hear  nothing.  Then  he 
knotted  the  rope  about  her  waist.  "Have 
no  fear,  cousin,"  he  said,  and  he  laughed. 
She  climbed  out  of  the  window  and  E^nrly 
he  let  her  down. 

"God  have  mercy,  God  had  mercy,"  he 
muttered.  '*11ie  mother  of  what  dooms 
ha^gs  tfaerel"  and  he  made  the  rope  fast 
and  slid  down  after  her. 

She  lit  into  the  arms  of  a  man  who  kissed 
her  hand  and  cut  the  rope  from  her  and 
throwing  her  across  his  shoulder  made  off 
swiftly,  big  w<mian  as  she  was,  down  the 
hillside.  He  said  not  a  word  and  she 
asked  him  nothing.  But  when  he  stopped 
by  a  muster  of  ^rses  and  set  her  down, 
"It  is  a  broad  back  that  bears  my  fortunes," 
she  said. 

"It  is  Henry  of  Anjou,  Lady  Eleanor." 
She  came  close  to  him  in  the  darkness. 

"You  have  chosen?" 
"I  can  hold  you." 

"Oh,  my  brother,"  Bran  chuckled,  "cAi, 
Henry,  my  brother,  the  dark  will  not  last 
and  the  U^t  is  the  end  of  this  play." 

"Pardieu,  the  fool  is  the  wisest  here. 
Lady  Eleanor,  I  have  no  men  about  me  to 
make  head  against  King  Louis.  It  is  moimt 
and  ride." 

"AU  night  and  all  day,"  she  said.  "But 
whither?"  And  Bran  laughed. 

"We  make  to  safety  first."  Henry  swrmg 
her  to  the  saddle. 

And  all  the  rest  of  that  night  they  rode  on 
through  die  plain  and  halted  in  the  dawn 
thirty  miles  away  and  slept  then  in  a  village 
of  Touraine. 

You  see  them  in  the  noon  sunlight,  the 
woman  stately  and  schooled,  the  man 
jerking  all  his  broad  inches  in  his  haste. 
She  was  the  taller.  There  was  the  assur- 
ance of  power  in  her  dignity  and  the  regu- 
lar composed  beauty  of  her  face  spoke 
stdjttety  and  passion.  And  he,  with  his 
bulk  fmd  his  awkward  restlessness,  his  red 
face  and  his  big  ungainly  hands  working, 
he  looked  a  boor  and  a  boy. 

She  held  out  her  hand:  "Cousm  fool,  I 
owe  you  the  ransom  of  my  life." 

^ran  put  her  hand  to  his  brow.  "A 
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thing  that  I  had  I  never  could  keep,  but  all 
that  I  lack  is  mine  in  my  sleep." 

Her  eyes  lingered  on  him  a  moment. 
"Dream  well,"  she  said;  "And  now,  my 
lord,  what  will  you  do  with  me?" 

"I  will  hold  you  against  the  world. 
If  » 

"My  lord,  I  have  a  husb^d." 

"A  husband?   Well!""  he  shrugged. 

"Holy  saints,  what  do  I  know?  I  am 
hurried  off  to  that  accursed  castle  and 
guarded  like  a  traitor  and  have  speech  of 
□one.  I  am  told  nothing,  not  what  King 
Louis  intends  with  me,  no  woird  of  what  he 
has  against  me.  DeaUi  of  God!  my  lord,  a 
felon  is  better  entreated." 

"They  say  King  Louis  is  a  holy  man." 

"And  holy  have  I  found  him.  Let  him 
be  what  saint  he  will  I  am  still  his  queen." 

"That  is  what  irks  his  holiness.  He 
has  called  a  council  of  France  to  Beaugency 
to  write  him  a  divorce." 

"The  fox!  Divorce  me  while  I  lie  buriedl 
What  is  the  charge?" 

"Faith,  hdy,  you  should  guess  that  better 
ianL" 

"He  has  none,  I  tell  you,  none.  It  is 
why  he  hid  me  away." 

"I  believe  it  easily.  God's  blood!  Lady 
Eleanor,  the  king  is  a  coward." 

"Yes,  he  is  a  a>ward.  Me  he  always 
feared." 

"A  coward  and  a  fool.  Let  him  go. 
You  are  well  rid  of  him." 

"No,  Louis  is  not  a  fool.  Oh,  this  is  a 
foul  tiick  in  hun!" 

"None  so  cunning  as  a  saint.  None  so 
cleverly  a  fool.  Why,  let  him  shame  him- 
self and  break  himself.  I  will  maintain 
your  honor." 

"You!"  she  looked  him  over.  "Oh 
boy!   And  yet  not  all  a  boy." 

"Do  you  know  me?"  he  laughed.  **I 
promise  you  I  will  not  fear  you." 

"Alas  poor  mel  A  life  indeed,"  she  said 
very  placidly.  "You  are  a  quick  man,  my 
lord  Henry.  You  have  never  seen  me  till 
this  morning's  light.    And  now  -" 

"That  have  I,  Eleanor.  I  saw  you  ride 
into  Orleans  with  King  Louis  in  the  spring. 
And  I  swore  then  you  were  not  for  him." 

"Oh,  a  kn^t  errant!  He  will  deliver  me 
fmm  the  tyrant  Well,  it  is  an  honor. 
But  after  all,  my  lord,  I  am  not  only  a 
king's  wife.  In  mine  own  person  I  am 
something." 
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"The  grandest  beauty  in  the  world, 
Eleanor." 

"The  Duchess  of  Aquitaine,  my  lord." 

"I  shall  be  Count  of  Anjou  and  Duke  of 
Normandy  and  King  of  England." 

"Add  Aquitaine  to  that,"  she  clasped  her 
hands,  "and  what  a  realml"  Then  she 
laughed.   "Oh,  you  calculate  wdJ." 

For  a  moment  he  was  abashed,  but  only 
a  moment.  "I  am  cold  in  counsel,  lady, 
and  hot  in  action.  If  it  is  well  planned,  it  is 
not  ill  to  do."  He  grasped  h^  aim. 
"God's  body!  do  you  doubt  I  will  fill  your 
life  for  you?" 

"I  am  cold  in  coimsel,  too,"  she  said. 
"Look,  my  lord.  If  I  go  away  with  you  to 
my  lands  or  yotu^.  King  Louis  arraigns 
me  to  his  lords  and  I  am  held  a  guilty 
woman  and  shamed." 

"Words!  Words!  God's  btoodi  are  you 
afraid  to  do  what  you  will?" 

"Not  I.  And  therefore  to  Beaugency  I 
go  and  face  King  Louis." 

"What,  you  cleave  to  that  monk  still?" 

"I  am  a  w(»nan,  Henry.  And  I  think  it 
is  what  3rou  can  not  imderstand." 

"Women  were  made  for  men,  Eleanor." 

She  latched  and  he  stood  glowering  at 
her.  And  Bran  began  to  sing  lookitfg  from 
one  to  the  other  with  a  twisted  smile,  and 
he  shook  his  head  at  Henry.  "Nenny, 
nenny,  brother,  we  mean  nought,  neither 
you  nor  1." 

"Well,  I  will  ride  with  you  to  Beau- 
gency, lady,"  Hemy  sud. 

"No,  my  lord.  That  writes  me  guilty 
with  you.   I  go  alone." 

His  face  «Lrkened.  "God's  bloodi  go, 
and  the  devil  go  with  you." 

"Na,  na.  Cousin  Eleanor.  Take  the  fool 
instead.  Take  poor  Bran.  He  is  the  bet- 
ter man." 

"What  now?"  Hemy  turned  on  him. 

"Whenafool  is  a  £od  there  is  no  now  but 
to-morrow." 

"Ride  with  me,  good  fellow,"  the  queen 
said. 

"PardieUf  you  will  be  well  matched." 
Henry  broke  into  the  loud  short  la\:^h  which 
she  hated  aheady.  Bran  looked  at  him 
wistfully,  but  he  strode  away. 

And  so  the  queen  and  the  fool  fared  to  the 
coimcil  at  Beaugency  alone.  It  was  early 
in  sprii^  and  the  level  com  land  fre^y 
green  and  all  the  bright  air  merry  with 
birds'  voices  and  Bran  must  needs  sing  bade 
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to  them  and  the  queen  looked  grim  at  him. 

"Aye,  now  we  come  to  it.  Why  are  you 
here  at  my  aide,  fool?" 

''You  have  said,  queen.   Bran  is  a  fool." 

And  thereafter  th^  rode  on  some  way. 
Then,  "A  fool  to  serve  me?"  she  looked  at 
him.   "I  love  my  own  folk  well." 

**What  can  you  give  me  for  what  I  have 
given  up?" 

"Your  lord  Henry?  Tell  me,  what  man- 
ner of  man  is  he?" 

"He  is  as  cold  as  you  and  hot  as  you.  A 
reckless  man  and  the  wisest  ever  I  knew. 
And  withal  he  hath  no  foe  so  dead  asrhim- 
self.  Body  of  me,  who  is  it  I  teU  of,  cou«n, 
him  or  you?" 

She  laughed.  ''You  are  Wtter  sweet, 
Bran.   And  you  love  him." 

"He  was  ever  a  good  man  to  Bran." 

And  arain  they  rode  on  some  way  be- 
fore she  spoke.  "And  your  good  man, 
what  was  in  his  mind  when  he  took  me  out 
of  prison?  To  make  me  his,  me  and  my 
lands?" 

"God  have  men^,  God  have  mercy,  will 
you  be  judged  by  what  lies  in  the  dark  of 
your  muid?  I  think  you  will  go  down  to 
bell,  cousin.  No,  faith,  what  we  do  is  ill 
enough  to  answer.  And  brother  Henry,  he 
set  you  free  and  free  you  ride." 

"And  he  might  have  borne  me  away  at 
his  will."  She  laughed.  "The  more  fool 
he." 

"Yea,  yea,"  Bran  looked  at  her.  "Fools 
are  we  jlII,  whatever  we  do," 

"Why  then,  what  is  in  your  mind  that 
you  give  up  your  lord  to  ride  with  the 
strange  woman?" 

"I  looked  at  you.  You  had  need  of  me. 
I  answered.  Oh,  body  of  me,  Uugh  at  me 
nowl" 

She  looked  at  him,  the  big  head  rolling 
and  nodding,  the  short  misshapen  body, 
the  huge  haoids  and  feet  on  a  Uttle  m^. 
But  she  did  not  laugh.  She  put  out  her 
hand  and  touched  him. 

And  in  a  while  they  began  to  talk  of  what 
they  had  to  do.  It  was  plain  that  the  queen 
was  riding  upon  danger.  King  Louis  was 
not,  she  swore,  capable  of  thinking.  "How 
should  a  fish  guess  that  I  want  air?" 
said  she.  But  the  nearer  they  came  to 
Beaugency  the  more  folk  would  be  upon  the 
road.  They  might  ride  into  the  king's 
own  train,  they  might  meet  some  loyal 
lord  who  would  snap  her  up  for  his  masta. 


"And  back  goes  cousin  Eleanor  to  the  cup- 
board," said  Bran.  "Yea,  yea.  It  is  like 
enough.  But  you  should  have  thought  of 
that  before  you  cast  off  my  little  luother 
Henry." 

"I  asked  the  man  to  give  me  a  guard." 
"And  very  prettily  do  you  ask,  cousin. 
Like  a  child  which  slapa  mother  to  get  a 

pastry." 

"Should  I  kneel  to  him,  fool?"  Sheflicked 
at  Bran  with  her  whip. 

"Yea,  yea,  stiff  in  the  knee  are  you  both. 
And  both  be  wrong  and  neither  is  right  and 
that  is  the  end  of  you  and  your  might." 

"Never  preach  to  me,  sirrah.  Name  of 
GodI  what  is  to  do?"  Bran  looked  at  her 
with  his  twisted  smik.  "Aye,  ride  you  back 
to  him  and  tell  him  Queen  Ekanor  is 
trapped.  He  will  love  you  for  that,  your 
dear  lord." 

Still  Bran  looked  at  her  steadily  and  he 
said:  "Why,  cousin  my  queen,  of  you  and 
me,  it  is  Bran  the  fool  I  would  rather  be." 

"Oh,  I  am  a  cursed  woman!"  she  cried. 
"I  must  ever  strike  what  I  love.  You  are 
a  true  man." 

"Nenny,  nenny.  Bran  is  the  world's 
poor  fooL  Bran  is  a  tool  in  your  hand. 
Bran  is  the  shoe  on  your  foot.  But  Bran 
will  bear  you  safe,  cousin.  See,  there  is 
Holy  Church." 

"God's  body,  would  you  have  me  take 
sanctuary?  Man,  I  must  to  Beaugency,  I 
must  fight  Louis  for  my  honor." 

"Verily  and  amen.  And  there  will  be 
churchmen  to  ke^  the  lists.  Lord  bishqs 
and  l(nd  abbots  on  the  road,  a  holy  com- 
pany. Join  we  with  them,  and  they  dare 
not  denv  you,  and  under  the  mantle  of  the 
Church  safe  we  come  to  Beaugency." 

And  so  they  did  and  in  a  village  on  the 
Cosson  came  upon  the  cavalcade  of  the 
Bishop  of  Nevers,  who,  good  man,  was  much 
embarrassed  to  meet  his  queoi  in  such  a 
pli^t  and  yet  more  to  be  her  escort.  But 
the  fool  knew  his  world.  The  queen  v^o 
quarreled  with  her  king  was  a  sore  trial  to 
his  lordship,  but  a  woman  and  a  wife  who 
claimed  to  be  heard  for  the  right  of  her 
marriage  could  not  be  cast  off  by  Holy 
Church.  The  bishop  promised  to  bring 
her  before  the  council,  and  kept  his  word, 
and  lest  it  might  be  hard  to  k«p  he  kt  no 
man  know  of  her  coming. 

The  little  town  of  Beaugency  nestles 
between  two  hills  above  the  Loire  and  so 
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many  folk  were  in  it  that  Mfuxii  momii^ 
that  the  devil  and  aXi  his  angels,  Bran  said, 
would  have  been  nothmg  regarded.  In 
the  hall  of  the  old  castle  the  council  gath- 
ered, a  thnmg  of  gray  heads  and  rich  robes. 
And  wbea  King  Louis  had  takea  his  seat 
the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  rose  from  his 
side  and  said  that  their  king  summoned 
them  that  they  should  give  him  divorce 
from  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  his  queen,  "For 
that  he  has  not  confidence  in  his  wife  and 
can  never  be  assured  respecting  the  line 
that  shall  ^ring  from  her."  He  stopped, 
he  sbwd  without  words.  Thrusting  throu^ 
the  solemn  ranks  came  a  wtunan,  tall  and 
vehement,  a  woman  somberly  cloaked 
amid  the  council's  splendor,  but  beyond 
doubt  Eleanor  the  quera.  "I  claim  to 
speak,"  she  cried,  and  she  sw^t  on  and  stood 
before  the  king. 

He  would  not  lot^  at  her.  He  shrank 
upon  himself  and  his  eyes  went  to  this 
side  and  that  and  he  plucked  at  his 
knees. 

"What  have  you  against  me,  Lotas?" 
her  voice  rang  out. 

He  turned  as  he  sat.  "It  is  not  seemly, 
my  lord,"  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  arch- 
bishop's. 

"I  wiU  be  heard,"  she  cried.  "What 
have  you  against  me,  Louis?" 

He  pulled  at  the  archbishop,  but  found 
no  help  nor  prompting  and  the  queen  todt 
hdd  of  him.  "You  know,"  he  mumbled 
and  shrank  away. 

"I  know  well.  I  am  a  living  woman. 
That  is  all  my  sin.  Therefore  I  was  shut 
up  in  secret  that  I  should  not  be  heard." 

"Ah,  how  came  you  here  now?"  the  king 
panted.    "Who  brei^t  you?" 

"I  am  here  to  fi^t  for  my  honor.  Who 
denies  me  that?  I  am  the  Queoi  oS  Fnmce, 
I  am  a  wife  whose  husband  would  break 
her  marriage.  He  has  sought  to  give  me 
to  shame  unheard.  He  shj^  charge  me  to 
my  face  and  to  his  face  I  will  answer.  God's 
body!  this  thing  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  comer. 
Look — "  she  fiung  out  her  arm,  pointing  to 
the  king — "judge  you  betmen  us,  my 
lords."  He  sat  iben  pak  and  shrui^^, 
a  gray  wisp  of  a  man  in  his  robes,  and  she 
towered  over  him  passionate,  and  all  the 
council  was  murmuring. 

"It  is  your  right,  lady,"  the.  archbishop 
said,  and  the  king  plucked  at  him  and 
whiq)ered.   ''Yet  I  b^  ol  you,  do  yon 
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claim  your  right?   Be  assured  no  man  hete 
will  do  you  wrong." 
"1  wUl  be  assured." 

"It  were  scandal,"  Uie  arcbbish(^  went 
deUcately,  "and  of  very  evil  ezami:^  that 
we  debate  of  ill  living." 

"Let  him  that  duurges  prove  or  own  his 
Ue." 

"You  deny  aU?" 

"What  is  charged  upon  me?" 

"You  have  heard,  lady." 

"The  king  says  he  has  not  confidence  in 
his  wife.  1^  queen  says  she  has  not  con- 
fidence in  her  husband.  Judge,  my  lords. 
He  would  have  hid  me  that  I  should  net 
answer  him.  I  come  to  heu  him  answer 
me." 

"Oh,  oh,  a  brazen  woman!"  the  king 
cried  out.  "What  of—"  but  the  archbish- 
op bent  over  him  enveloping  him  like  a 
cloak.  And  the  queen  lathed.  When  llie 
archbishop  rose  again,  he  was  smiling. 

"La^,  do  you  tq^eld  your  marriage?" 

SHE  stared  at  him  as  thou^  she  won- 
dered at  his  insolence,  his  folly.  She 
gave  herself  time  to  think,  then:  "<iod's 
body  I  my  lord,  who  would  ding  to  such  mar- 
riage as  mine?"  she  cried.  "What  w(»nan 
would  cleave  to  a  husband  who  has  put 
such  wrong  upon  her?  But  in  marriage  or 
out  of  marriage  I  will  have  my  honw  d^n." 

And  the  archbishop  still  smiled.  "It 
has  been  said  to  me  that  your  marriage  is 
no  marriage,  lady." 
"Who  said  that,  he  said  well" 
"Since  the  king  and  you,"  the  archbishop 
had  more  confidence  now,  "being  of  cousin- 
hood  within  the  dc^prees  forbidden  may  not 
be  man  and  wife." 
"If  so  it  be,  let  it  be  so,  my  Icnrd." 
''We  will  be  advised  on  it,"  his  grace 
nodded  generally  and  in  particular. 

"A  chair  for  the  queen,"  said  she.  And 
advised  on  it  they  were,  and  they  sat  all 
day  and  read  the  canon  law  and  heard  its 
doctors  and  in  the  twilight  declared  kii^ 
and  queen  too  near  akin  to  marry  and  the 
marriage  null.  So  to  the  great  content  -of 
peaceful  men  the  wise  council  of  Beaugency 
satisfied  both  queen  and  king.  "By  my 
faith,"  said  the  queen  as  she  went  har  way, 
"I  have  not  seen  Louis  smile  these  five  years. 
Thank  God,  I  shall  not  see  it  again." 

When  she  came  back  to  her  lodging,  there 
lay  Bran  (m  his  stcnnach  before  the  hearth 
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with  his  big  head  cradled  betwera  his 
elbows.   **What  do  I  call  you  now,  cousin?" 

he  said. 

"Neither  wife  nor  widow  nor  maid/'  she 
laughed. 

"And  she  that  is  nothing  is  naught." 
"I  am  free." 

"Who  is,  is  dead.  Here  lies  Eleanor, 
Queen  of  France.    Pray  for  her  soul." 

"It  is  a  bitter  fool."  She  bent  and 
touched  him. 

"Nenny,  nenny.  Rest  in  peacel  But 
poor  Bran  is  lost  in  the  dark.  Gossip 
Eleanor  was  desperate  to  fight  all  the  woru 
for  her  marriage.  And  gossip  EleanOT 
rides  into  the  lists  and  bids  the  holy  men 
unmarry  her.  And  it  is  lightly  done  and 
none  so  merry  as  she.  Are  you  here,  coudn, 
are  you  there,  are  you  anywhere?" 

"I  am  a  woman,  Bran." 

**God  have  mercy,  that  is  no  answer." 

"I  have  my  life  again." 

"So  down  you  sit  to  dice  with  GodI" 

But  she  was  happy,  and  soon  eager  to 
go  back  to  her  own  coimtry  she  chose  for 
escort  a  churchman,  the  Bishop  of  Tours, 
and  set  out. 

It  was  always  a  rich  and  laug^g  land,  a 
land  of  clear  sky  and  mellow  £ur.  Between 
the  round  hills,  down  a  valley  of  com  and 
vineyards,  the  broad  river  winds  placid  as 
thoi^  seeing  it  you  looked  through  the 
earth  into  another  sky,  so  the  sky  is  reflected, 
and  in  this  firmament  hang  a  hundred  green 
islets,  joyous  fairylands. 

On  the  river  bank  imder  the -willows  the 
queen  lay  and  Bran  sat  beside  her,  some- 
times weaving  a  crown  of  yellow  iris,  some- 
times looking  at  the  fiowing  lines  of  her 
body's  beauty. 

"It  must  be  time  to  ride  on,"  she  said, 
but  she  did  not  move. 

"Whither?   We  shall  find  no  better  than 

"Well  said,  fool."  She  turned  on  her  el- 
bow and  looked  at  him,  smiling. 

"Yea,  yea,  it  is  well  for  the  fool.  What 
is  it  for  the  queen?" 

"Well  and  very  well:  let  us  dream  the 
world  away." 

"Dream,  dream,"  Bran  said,  "dream 
that  life  is  good.  There  is  none  in  the  world 
but  you  and  me  and  you  lie  among  the 
flowers  and  there  is  no  need  we  know  nor 
time,  but  I  see  you,  I  am  beside  you  and 
you — you  aie  happy.  Dream  on,  cousin." 


"Why  did  you  leave  your  Henry  of  Anjou 
forme?" 

"You  are  a  woman,  cousin,  you  were 
going  alone  upon  danger." 

"Why?"  she  sdd,  and  she  smikd. 

"You  are  a  woman  and  cruel,"  he  cried. 
"Ask  me  my  shame.  You  know  and  well 
you  know."  He  caught  her  hand  and  kissed 
it  and  fondled  it. 

"Poor  Bran!"  she  said. 

"Aye,  aye,  pity  poor  Bran,"  he  laughed. 

"You  shall  never  leave  me." 

He  starts  up,  he  pulled  a  grotesque  face. 
"The  lady  Elefmor's  fool  am  I.  For  evei 
and  for  ever  and  fOT  ever.  Nay,  laugh, 
cousin,  laugh;  am  I  not  the  drollest  fool?" 
and  he  acted  horribly  a  blind  cripple. 

"Faith,  you  are  a  mad  fellow,"  says  she, 
lau^iing.  "Come,  cousin  fool,  we  must 
ride." 

"Yea,  yea,  ride  out  of  dreams.  And 
yet  whither,  cousin?" 

**Why,  to  my  own  realm." 

"And  there  sit  by  the  fire  and  spin." 

"Well.  It  is  a  good  land,  mine.  I  have 
been  up  and  down  in  the  world,  Bran,  from 
the  Holy  Land  to  the  western  sea,  and  none 
have  I  foimd  so  good  as  mine." 

"Here  is  your  crown,  cousin,"  and  he 
gave  her  the  chaplet  of  yellow  iris. 

"No  queen  but  yours,  Bran,"  she  laughed. 
"No  queen  now,  nor  wife.  By  the  rood, 
I  have  known  many  a  man,  but  none  that 
was  worth  my  land  and  me.  I  will  keep 
my  land  and  my  land  shall  ke^  me  and 
Monseigneur  Bran  shall  be  " 

"Your  fool,"  said  he,  and  walked  on  his 
hands. 

Then  they  sought  the  bishop  where  he 
sat  blandly  dozing  among  his  chaplains  and 
the  cavalcade  set  itself  in  order  and  moved 
onward,  and  in  the  evening  they  came  to 
the  ridge  up  which  the  crowded  houses 
of  Blois  climb  to  the  cathedral  and  the  castle. 

Now,  Count  Thibaut  of  Blois  was  a  great 
lord  in  all  men's  eyes  and  his  own,  brother 
to  King  Stephen,  rich  in  his  own  inheritance 
and  potent  and  still  lusty  and  jovial.  The 
queen  was  hardly  in  her  lodging  before  a 
smiling  bishop  brought  Count  Thibaut  to 
wait  on  hex.  He  was  grown  we^ty,  but  a 
goodly  figure  of  a  man  and  bright  of  eye. 
With  jovial  zeal  be  bade  her  come  lodge 
in  his  castle. 

She  said  that  the  count  was  kind,  but  she 
was  no  merry  guest 
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He  vowed  that  Blois  should  make  her 
forget  her  care,  and  smiled  at  him. 
Bran  at  her  knee  was  mumbling  in  Latin, 
something  about  to  retrace  your  steps  and 
»ach  the  uppa  air  agaiUf  that  is  a  task 
indeed. 

"It  is  not  fit,  my  lord.  I  am  a  woman 
alone  now,"  she  said. 

Then  he  paid  her  rich  ccnnpliments  and 
swore  Blois  should  give  her  goiod  cheo:  and 
left  her. 

"Oh,  cautious  onel"  says  she,  pulling  at 
Bran's  ear. 

"This  lord  hath  a  venturous  eye,  cousin." 

"Nay,  let  a  man  be  a  man." 

Count  Thibaut  did  his  best.  He  gave 
her  himting  and  hawking  and  jousting  and 
mumming  and  in  between  and  after  and 
whenever  an  hour  was  empty,  a  dance  and 
a  feast. 

So  on  a  night,  "What  does  this  lord  mean, 
cousin?"  said  Bran. 

"Faith,  friend,  he  means  to  please  me," 
she  laughed. 

"And  what  does  this  lady  mean?" 

"To  please  myself,  fool.  Oh,  Bran, 
Bran,  I  have  lived  long  years  with  a  monk. 
Let  me  live  a  week  mernly." 

"A  week?  WeU.  And  if  Lord  Pharaoh 
will  not  let  the  people  go?" 

"We  will  provide  him  plagues.  Bran." 
She  laughed  and  fell  to  writing. 

But  Count  Thibaut  was  hom  day  to  day 
more  ardent,  the  generous  lord  was  lost  in 
the  devoted  knight,  the  devoted  knight 
became  the  passionate  lover.  And  at  last 
he  made  his  occasion.  In  her  own  lodging 
she  was  beset  by  a  man  who  seized  her  as 
he  spoke. 

"Hold,  hold,  my  lord,"  she  too  was 
strong,  "you  treat  me  like  a  castle  taken 
by  assault.  God's  body,  I  am  not  so  to  be 
won." 

"I  have  wooed  till  I  can  wait  no  more. 
And  you  have  let  me  woo  and  made  me 
woo  at  your  will  and  now  must  yield  to 
mine.  No,  faith,  your  hour  has  come, 
Eleanor.  And  I  have  come  to  my  kii^- 
dom." 

"Tield?"  she  cried.  "Who,  I?  You  do 
not  know  me,  my  lord.  I  yield  to  none." 

"It  is  the  law  of  love,  Eleanor." 

"A  man's  law,  my  lord.  And  no  man  do 
I  serve." 

"You  are  mine." 

"Death  of  God!  not  X.'* 
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"What!"  He  struggled  with  her  and  she 
still  held  him  off.  "Do  you  mock  me  now?" 
He  crushed  her  against  him,  "That  is 
your  place,  Eleanor.  Aye,  you  know  it 
wdl  enough."   He  kbsed  h^  fiercely. 

"You  are  a  rough  wooer,  my  loi^,"  she 
said.  "And  very  bold.  But  you  go  too 
fast.  I  must  have  time."  She  smiled  and 
looked  down.  "Good  faith,  it  is  but 
seemly." 

"Aye,  that  is  woman,  indeed.  Faith,  I 
mean  you  no  dishonor.  You  shall  have 
priest  and  pomp.   But  I  am  on  fire  for  you." 

So  cunningly  she  won  a  restate  of  a  day 
and  A  day.  ^d  when  be  was  gone  at  last, 
Bran  stole  in.  "And  toicd  Pharadi  would 
not  let  the  people  go,"  said  he  softly. 

"Oh,  wise  man!"  says  she,  looking  at  him 
with  bent  brows. 

"I  heard  a  priest  that  talked  with  a  priest 
in  the  bishop's  company  and  this  said  he: 
Nubere  per  vim  vult,  he  means  to  marry  her 
by  loTce." 

"Death  of  God,  would  he  sor*  And 
she  laughed.   "Yes,  the  man  is  a  mui." 

Bran  looked  at  her  long.  "Yea,  yea,  and 
the  woman  is  a  woman,"  he  said.  "And 
God  have  mercy,  the  fool  is  but  a  fool. 
Fare  you  well,  cousin." 

"Oh,  wise  man!"  she  said  again. 

But  Bran  slunk  out  of  the  rocun.  Her 
hand  fell  on  his  shoulder  on  the  stair. 
"Whither  now?" 

"Out  into  the  dark,  cousin." 

"The  dark  and  the  fool  for  me,"  she  said. 

IT  WAS  night  and  all  the  gates  of  Blois 
were  shut.  Down  the  steep  lanes  to  the 
riverside  he  led  her  and,  watching  the  houses 
above  the  water  stealthily,  cast  off  a  wherry. 
"Get  you  in  and  lie  you  down,"  he  mut- 
tered. Then  thrusting  off  hard  he  crouched 
down  beside  hex  and  the  whmy  shot  out 
and  met  the  stream  and  turned  and  drifted 
down.  "Lie  close,  lie  close,"  Bran  said. 
"If  they  see  us  from  the  river  tower,  we  are 
sped."  But  low  and  silent,  dark  on  the 
dark  water,  the  wherry  drifted  by  the  tower 
tmseen  and  away  beyond  the  walls. 

So  all  night  long  it  floated  on  down 
the  winding  river,  in  and  out  among  the 
misty  uts  with  no  more  sound  -than  the 
rustib  in  the  reeds  or  the  plunge  of  a  rat, 
and  she  slept  hidden  and  only  Bran's  big 
head  and  Moulders  loomed  lUce  a  gnome 
above  the  gunwale.   But  when  in  the  dawn 
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he  could  make  out  houses,  he  ran  the  boat 
ashore  and  waking  the  queen^  "Say  your 
prayers  and  abide/'  he  said.  "I  come 
again  soon." 

It  was  an  hour  at  more  before  he  came^ 
riding  one  mule  and  leading  anodier. 
"Here  is  food  to  eat  and  beasts  to  ride. 
But  God  mend  all,  at  what  a  paice!" 

Then  they  made  a  breakfast  of  bread  and 
beef,  ham  and  Loire  water,  poor  souls,  and 
thereafter  awunted  and  took,  the  road.  In 
the  afternoon  they  were  aware  of  a  cloud  of 
dust  in  the  valley  and  ever  and  a^un  it 
Reamed. 

"By  my  faith,"  said  Bian^  "the  darkness 
cloud  hadi  a  lining  of  sted.   Yea,  it  is  the 

Lord  Pharaoh  and  all  his  horsemen.  And 
I  think  I  am  not  Dan  Moses  to  make  the 
river  into  dry  land.  Hie  ofi  the  road, 
cousin,  up  the  hill  into  the  copse  there,  ere 
they  see  us."  So  they  did  and  dismounted^ 
and  hidden  among  the  hazd  boughs  waited 
and  watched.  But  in  a  little  whue  and  be- 
toce  Count  IMiout  was  come,  "Why,  God 
be  good!"  said  Bran.  "Here  is  anodter 
band  coming  out  of  the  west.  Whose  men 
be  these?"  Each  riding  -hard,  the  two 
companies  drew  near.  "By  the  rood,  I  see 
the  yellow!  Plania  genesta,  ptanta  genesta" 
Bran  cried.  "They  wear  the  broom,  coudn. 
It  is  Henry,  my  brother." 

"Ay,  it  is  Henry  of  Anjou,"  she  said. 
"Be  still,  fool,  be  stilL  Who  knows  what 
will  a>me  of  it?" 

The  two  bands  halted  under  the  hill  and 
challenged  and  the  leaders  rode  out  alone. 
"What  do  you  here,  Henry  of  Anjou?" 

"And  you,  Thibaut  of  Blois?" 

"I  seek  what  is  mine." 

"You  have  lost  it,  Thibaut." 

"Angevm  thief!  God's  bkwdl  you  boost 
too  soon." 

"Foul  words  are  of  foul  nuMUbs.  I 
boast  nothii^  I  will  not  do.  I  say  you  have 
lost,  Thibaut.   I  will  make  it  good  on  your 

body." 

"God  rest  your  soul,  boy,"  Thibaut 
laughed  and  turned  his  horse. 

And  Bran,  watching  the  woman's  face^ 
said:  "Yea,  yea.,  now  are  you  happy?" 

"Look  where  he  rides,  the  Uttle,  thick- 
made  man!"  ^e  lauded,  and  indeed 
Henry's  short  bulk  on  a  horse  was  iUr 
matched  ?nth  the  knightly  Thibaut 

"All  good  saints  guard  him,"  Bran  said. 


"Oh,  Mary  Mother,  what  brought  the  boy 

here?" 

"Oh,  fool,"  says  she,  "I  wrote  him  a  letter 
out  of  Blois." 

He  made  vide  eyes  at  her.  "(%,  pride 
Pdtou!"  he  said. 

But  now  they  were  ridii^  their  course, 
each  mail-clad  man  with  lance  in  rest 
thundering  at  the  other,  and  Thibaut  was 
seen  making  that  hardest,  deadliest  aim  at 
the  head,  but  a  moment  before  the  crash 
Henry  bent  to  his  horse's  iteck  and  v4iile 
Iliibaut's  lance  slid  scr^nng  along  the  mail 
of  his  badt  he  strud:  Tliirout's  shield  and 
bore  him  from  the  saddle  in  a  fall  so  heavy 
diat  the  big  man  lay  dazed. 

Henry  cast  away  his  lance  and  leaped 
down  and  stood  over  him  with  riakcd 
sword.  'The  course  is  run,  Thibaut,"  he 
said. 

And  Thibaut  groaned.  "It  was  a  fair 

course  and  it  is  nm." 

"I  do  not  ask  you  to  yield."  Henry  put 
up  his  sword.   "I  am  the  youngw  man." 

"God  give  you  joy  of  it,"  TObaut  said. 
"Yea,  and  of  her." 

Henry  turned  and  lifted  his  hand  in 
salute  and  went  back  to  his  own  people. 
And  down  the  hillside  came  Eleanor  with 
Bran  lagging  behind. 

Henry  turned  to  meet  her.  "You  called 
me  and  I  am  here,  Eleanor." 

"So  it  is,"  she  held  out  her  hand.  "And 
be  it  so.  My  lord  Hmry,  will  it  please  you 
be  my  guest  in  my  house  at  Poitiers?" 

"I  will  be  your  guest  all  my  life,"  he  said. 

And  down  came  Bran  to  them  draggiztg 
two  mules  which  jostled  each  other. 

"Ah,  brother  fool,  brother  fool,  so  you 
have  brou^t  her  back  to  me  in  the  end." 
Henry  put  his  arm  around  the  hunched 
shoulders.  "I  nof^t  have  trusted  you  iot 
it,  wise  man." 

With  something  strange  in  her  eyes 
EfeancH'  looked  m»n  (me  to  the  othen 
"Aye,  he  is  the  wisest  of  us,"  she  said. 

"Nenny,  lunny,  let  me  be  fool,"  Braa 
cried.  "Oh,  God  have  mercy,  let  me  be 
fool." 

"Give  us  your  blessing,  brother,"  Hraxy 
lai^ied. 

"Unto  him  that  hath  shall  be  given," 
Bran  said.  "What  do  you  lack?  What  do 
you  lack?  God  help  all  poor  souls  )oBt  in 
the  dark." 
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The  Winning  Sister 

Having  to  Fight  your  Way  makes  You  a 
Scrapper  even  if  your  Eyebrows  do  Curl 

By  Helen  Redington 


TING-A-LING-A-LING! 
Bill  Jones  came  to  his  feet  with 
one  impulse  of  his  supple  athlete's 
body.  Frantically  he  stared  about 
the  studio.  As  if  every  muscle  moved  only 
in  response  to  an  individual  effort  of  the  will, 
he  advanced,  automaton-like,  to  the  center 
of  the  room,  frowning  at  the  door. 

"You're  a  damned  coward,  Bill  Jones,"  he 
s^d  to  himself  in  a  voice  as  sweet  and  res- 
onant as  a  girl's  contralto.  And  he  drove 
himself  forward  step  by  step  until  his  hand 
rested  on  the  door-knob.  "A  damned  cow- 
ard," he  repeated,  and  threw  the  door  wide 
open. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  man  out- 
side, "I  was  looking  for  Mr.  Webb." 

"Webb— Webb?"  BiU  Jones  repeated 
uncertainly.  "Sidney  Webb,  by  George! 
That's  it!  Come  in,  come  in!"  And  he 
seized  the  stranger  by  the  arm  and  dragged 
him  inside.  "I've  been  tr3Tng  for  an  hour 
past  to  recall  the  duffer's  name.  Thanks 
a  lot  for  tellii^  me." 

"But — "  TTie  newcomer  looked  about 
uncertainly.    "I  thought  " 

"His  apartment?  Sure  it  is.  He's  out, 
though.  Have  a  cigar?"  And  Bill  Jones 
oflFeroi  a  box  from  the  desk.  "Sit  down! 
Oh,  you  must!"  And  he  shoved  his  reluc- 
tant guest  into  an  easy  chair.  "I'm  jumpy 
as  the  deu(%  here  alone,  waiting  for  thii^ 
to  break."  And  Bill  Jones  dropped  into  an- 
other  big  chair  beside  the  wide  library 
table  and  smiled  so  entrancingly  from  under 
curling  lashes  that  the  other  griimed  back 
an  unwilling  surrender. 

"You're  expecting  Webb  soon?"  he 
inquired. 
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"I  am  fwt."  BiU  Jones  surveyed  the  big 
studio  speculatively.  "Wonder  where  Sid 
keeps  his  booze?  Oh,  don't  get  excited," 
as  his  companion  made  an  involuntary 
movement,  "I  won*t  look  if  you'd  rather  I 
didn't.  But — "  the  voice  grew  plaintive — 
"I  sure  need  a  bracer." 

"But  if  Mr.  Webb  isn't  " 

"No,  he  isn't,"  regretfuUy,  "but—" 
again  with  that  note  of  cajolery  in  his  voice 
— "I  am.  And  I'm  lonesome,  and  I've  got 
to  talk  to  somebody  or  go  nutty.  Would 
you  mind  awfully  just  sitting  there  and  let- 
tin'  me  shoot  my  mouth  off?" 

Bill  Jones's  blue  eyes  swept  the  other's 
hesitant  figure.  The  well-shod  feet  were 
drawn  under  him  preparatory  to  rising. 
The  sleek  hair  was  carefully  brushed. 

Then  the  temporary  host  came  casually 
erect  and  strolled  around  the  table  so  that  he 
faced  his  guest.  "You'll  stay,  won't 
you?" 

The  eyes  of  the  two  men  met  and  held. 
Bill  Jones  stood  easily,  hands  in  pockets, 
feet  rather  wide  apart.  The  whole  face, 
blue  eyes,  long  lashes,  pink-and-white 
complexion,  curving  lips,  was  suddenly 
dominated  by  the  outthrust  chin. 

"Oh,  well,"  the  other  relaxed  with  a  half- 
laugh  into  his  chair,  crossed  feet  thrust  out 
before  him,  eyes  on  the  smoke  rings  he  was 
sending  cdlingward,  "have  it  your  own  way. 
Talk  your  fool  head  off,  Sister,  if  you've 
got  to." 

Bill  Jones's  slim  shoulders  straightened, 
the  blue  eyes  turned  black.  "Where  do 
you  get  that  'sister'  stuff,"  he  demanded  in  a 
voice  whose  silky  sweetness  was  somehow 
menacing. 
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"Sorry,"  the  other  flushed.  "I  don't 
know  your  name — and — why — I  " 

"My  fault."  Bill  Jones  was  sunny 
again.  "I'm  too  darned  sensitive  about 
my  loc&s.  I  can  lick  any  fellow  not  more'n 
twice  my  size,  but  I  can't  stop  'em  caUin* 
me  Sister.  I  don't  like  whisky  much,  but 
I've  dnmk  it  by  the  bucketful  just  to  show 
'em  I'm  a  man  behind  my  eyelashes.  An'  I'd 
be  poor  to-day  if  I  hadn't  gambled  my  fool 
head  oflF  with  a  half-breed  who  dared  " 

"You  mean  you'd  be  a  rich  man  if  you 
hadn't  gambled/'  the  other  corrected. 

"No,"  the  comers  of  the  mouth  drooped. 
"No.  He  staked  his  gold-mine  against  my 
booze-shop  up  there  in  Nome.  And  I 
won.  You  think  I'm  lying."  Bill  Jones 
blushed  and  fumbled  in  his  pocket.  "I'm 
not.  Honest."  He  produced  a  roll  of 
thousand-dollar  bills  which  he  leafed  hastily 
for  the  other's  inspection,  and  a  bank-book 
whose  total  showed  itself  as  wx.  figures  even 
to  a  casual  glance.  "No,  IVe  got  the 
money  all  right.  But  I  haven't  a  friend  in 
this  dodgasted  town.  And,  thanks  to 
that — "  he  indicated  the  bank-book,  "I'm 
goin'  to  be  married  to-morrow  to  a  girl  I 
don't  know.  Say,  I'm  scared  blue!"  And 
the  moisture  of  sudden  perspiration  made 
the  hair  at  his  temples  crinkle  into  curls. 

The  other  laired  suddenly.  "Do  you 
know,"  he  said,  "I  believe  every  idiotic 
word."  And  he  settled  himself  more  oom- 
fortably. 

Bill  Jones  dropped  suddenly  into  a 
straight-backed  chair  beside  ihe  table. 
"That's  awfully  good  of  you."  He  hesi- 
tated. "You'll  let  me  tell  you  about  it— 
and  you'll  sort  of — see  me  through?"  The 
smile  from  tmder  the  lashes  was  as  amdously 
ii^^tiating  as  a  season-bc^ore-last  d^u- 
tante's. 

"Oh,  but— say^"  The  other  sat  for- 
ward suddenly.  "You  say  you  haven't  a 
friend  in  New  York?  What  about — "  A 
gesture  indicated  the  apartment,  "Webb 

here?" 

"Webb.  Yes."  BiU  Jones  also  let  his 
eyes  take  in  the  big  portrait-lined  mom  with 
its  dr^ied  easel  in  the  camec  by  the  door. 
"Of  course,  there's  Webb.  But— well, 
he's  not  here,  you  see.  You  see  me 
through,"  he  wheedled,  "and  Bill  Jones  is 
your  friend  for  life  to  the  half  of  lus  gold- 
mine and  all  of  his  booze-shop.  Only  it 
isn't  a  booze-'Shop  any  more.   It's  a  Y.  M. 


C.  A.  hut — and  r^ht  popular  at  that." 

"Bill  Jones?"    The  other  grinned. 

"Sounds  phony,"  its  owner  admitted. 
"It's  my  name  just  the  same.  I  can't  help 
it  if  nobody  ever  knew  me  by  it  but  my 
parents  znd  the  bank. 

"They  began  that  'Hster*  budness  in  col- 
lege." His  tone  was  delicately  reminiscent. 
"First  they  laughed  when  they  said  it 
And  then  they  didn't.  You  see  having  to 
fight  your  way  makes  you  a  scrapper  if 
your  eyebrows  do  curl,  but  you've  got  to 
take  it  out  on  somebody.  A  visiting  football 
team's  as  good  as  any  other  vicdm  and  r^t 
handy  at  that  You  don't  even  know  we 
play  footl»dl  out  West,  do  you?  Well,  that 
sister  didn't  sound  quite  so  bad  when  we'd 
just  won  the  valley  champion^iq).  Any- 
how, I  had  to  get  used  to  it.  The  only  time 
I  saw  my  name  was  on  my  diploma,  and 
once  on  a  girl's  dance  program. 

BILL  JONES  carefully  relisted  the  dis- 
carded cigar  stub.  "She  was  a  visiting 
girl"  The  tone  was  soft,  dreamy,  rich  as 
velvet.  It  suggested  midnight  and  orchids, 
nightingales  and  periume.  Belonging  to  a 
woman  on  the  st^e  that  voice  would  have 
made  its  owner  famous. 

"She'd  come  down  from  her  home  town 
for  the  game.  Just  a  bit  of  a  thing, 
young — not  more'n  seventeen — jmtty — 
Oh,  Ixiy !  Pansy^lack  ^es,  cobwebby  hair. 
An  armful  of  pure  sweetness,  that  girl! 
And — "  he  blushed  apologetically — "the 
game  was  spectacular.  And  the  fellows 
had  to  ride  some  one  around  on  their  shoul- 
ders. Better  me  than  a  two-hundred- 
pounder.  So  she —  Oh!  You  know  how 
girls  are  about  this  hero-stuff!"  He  paused, 
and  inserted  a  cigar  carefully  between  his 
teeth. 

"Programs  were  all  made  out  ahead  trf 
time  for  the  dance  that  night.  And  of 
course  they'd  written  me  down  as  Sister  on 
hers.  When  I  was  looking  it  over  to  see 
which  others  I'd  best  cut  in  on,  I  noticed 
she'd  erased  the  Sister  and  carefully  inserted 
my  full  name  in  her  even,  round  little 
handwriting,  William  Seward  Jones.  Say, 
that  made  a  hit  with  me!" 

The  pause  was  unbroken.  Bill  Jones, 
elbows  on  knees,  was  staring  absarhedly  at 
his  own  boots. 

"Of  course  I  oughtn't  to 've  done  it.  A 
kid  Uke  that!"  He  moved  uneasy.  "Funny 
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how  giris  are  about  being  kissed.  Sore  if 
you  <K>,  and  sore  if  you  don't.  She — ^well — 
she  just  sort  of  gasped  and  stood  o&  and 
looked  at  me.  Felt  as  if  I'd  stuck  pins  into 
a  kitten.  So  I  had  to  kiss  her  again — ^just 
to  show  it  was  all  regular,  you  see.  Then 
she  cried.  Lordl"  The  youi^  face  went 
grim.  "Said  she'd  always  known  love 
woukl  be  like  that — first-sight  stuff  she 
meant,  you  know.  Love!  That  baby! 
Wdl— "  He  drew  a  deep  breath.  "That 
was  ten  years  ago.  And— I've  never  seen 
her  dnce." 

"She  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  im- 
pression," offered  the  listener. 

"Impression!  Why,  that  blessed  kid  has 
written  to  me  every  day  of  every  month  of 
every  one  of  those  ten  years — mighty 
nearly.  Sometimes  I'd  get  a  whole  mail- 
bag  full  at  once — ^in  winter,  you  know — 
when  the  boats  couldn't  ma^e  Nome.  It 
sort  of  hurt,  reading  her  pretty  patter  up 
there  in  that  old  booze-shop.  I'd  gone  up, 
of  course,  expecting  to  make  a  strike.  And 
I  finally  went  to  store-keeping  because  I  was 
too  stubborn  to  come  back  without  my  pile. 

"Then  the  war  broke,  and  of  course  I 
went.  Canadian  first,  then  our  own.  Some 
soldier!"  He  laughed  till  the  other,  not 
knowing  ^y,  jcnned  in  ^eepishly. 

"Bom  a  nut,  you  know.  Couldn't  help 
it  Why,  one  day  we  were  diggin'  in — 
Ai^nne  Forest — hot!  Oh,  say!  I'd  shed 
my  sweater  and  my  coat  and  my  gun,  and 
that  old  gas-mask  we  were  supposed  to 
love,  honor  and  obey.  And  then  I'd  gone 
after  leaves  for  my  bed.  And  when  I  got 
back  the  darned  camp  h'd  moved  away 
from  me.  Three  days  out  in  'no  man's 
land'  in  just  shirt  and  trousers  huntin'  'em. 
They  cleaned  me  for  fair  on  that.  Had  to 
drink  like  a  swine  and .  dice  away  every 
red  before  they'd  let  up  on  the  Sister-got- 
lost,  babes-in-the-woods  line.  Say!" 

"And  the  girl?"  The  visitor's  tone  was 
polite.  It  seemed  to  say,  "I've  let  mysdf 
m  for  this.   I'll  see  it  through." 

"Those  letters!"  The  voice  was  like  a 
harp-note.  "They  were  just  about  all  I 
liv«l  for.  I  didn't  think  much  of  gettin' 
back.  It  was  just  another  letter  I  wanted, 
and  another,  and  another.  Funny  little 
kid,  whimsical,  comical.  Made  you  laugh 
and  cry  and  want  to  kiss  her  all  at  once." 

"But  you  did  come  back."  The  narrator 
seemed  to  need  prodding  now. 
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"Yes.  Oh.  yes.  But  I  got  sent  round 
by  Siberia.  So  I  beat  it  back  to  Alaska. 
And  didn't  see  her  as  i^e  sort  of  expected. 

"Of  course  we'd  began,  to  talk  about 
getting  married.  At  first  she  was  in 
school.  And  then  it  was  the  war.  But 
now — well — as  I  said,  with  prohibition  I'd 
turned  my  booze-shop  into  a  regular  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  hut.  Even  at  that,  Nome's  no 
place  for  a  girl.  She  didn't  se^  to  mind 
the  idea,  though.  I  was  getting  {vetty 
scared.  After  all,  I'd  never  seen  ^  kid  but 
once,  remember.   But  she  was  expecting  it. 

"Don't  get  the  idea  she  was  doing  the 
courting.  I  may  look  like  a  girl,  but  I  do 
my  own  love-making."  The  lips  straight- 
ened out  their  curves  and  the  eyes  defied  the 
listener  to  think  about  the  ler^th  or  thick* 
ness  of  their  lashes.  "It's  dead  ea^  to 
write  to  a  girl  that  looks  the  way  I  remem- 
bered her.  And  when  you're  lonesome  you 
write  a  lot  of  mush.  Just  the  same,  talking 
about  getting  married  and  douig  it  are  two 
different  things.  I  delayed  things  some, 
saying  I  didn't  have  the  cash  for  the  trip. 
At  that  it  wasn't  being  square  with  her, 
and  I  began  to  get  wise  to  the  fact.  It  was 
sure  up  to  me  to  do  something.  And  then 
that  damned  half-breed  blew  in." 

During  the  pause  that  followed  Bill  Jones 
drifted  to  the  window  and  back  again. 

"Ever  in  Alaska?  No?"  Both  cigars 
were  discarded.  The  narrator  was  too 
restless  to  abandon  his  strolling  about  the 
big  room.  "Then  maybe  you  don't  know 
that  wantin'  to  do  murder  is  just  about  as 
instinctive  as  gettin'  hungry.  There's  some- 
thing about  a  half-breed — white  men  are  all 
right  if  you  keep  both  eyes  open  and  on  'em 
all  the  time.  And  Inftians  are  all  ri^t  if 
you  stroke  'em  down  instead  of  up.  Can't 
play  horse  with  'em,  but  what  fool  wants 
to?  But  cross  'em,  white  and  red,  and 
they'll  double-cross  you  every  time.  Races 
sure  weren't  meant  to  mingle." 

He  was  pausing  now  before  that  easel  in 
the  far  comer.  "That  hombre  sure  was 
ugly,"  he  said  casually  over  his  shoulder. 
"\^isky-ugly.  I'd  tluown  him  out  of  the 
dump  once.  'Gainst  my  rules  to  bring 
booze  into  my  hut.  Had  to  have  a  decent 
trade  if  that  girl  was  coming  up  there. 
Though  I'll  admit  I  turned  cold  every  time 
I  thought  of  having  a  woman  around  all 
the  time.  When  I  just  thought  of  the  kid 
it  wasn't  half  bad,  but  when  I  remembered 
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she  was  a  woman —  Oh,  Lord!"  The  young 
man  wandered  back  toward  his  guest,  mop- 
ping his  forehead  quite  frankly  and  grinning 
shamefacedly,  "llie  terrors  of  war,"  he 
confided,  "don't  compure  with  the  terrors 
of  matrimony.  War  can't  more'n  kill 
you  " 

"And  the  Indian?"  The  visitor  was 
watching  the  younger  man  through  nar- 
rowed appraising  eyes. 

"To  be  sure— the  half-breed.  Well—" 
one  foot  raised  to  the  seat  of  a  chair  offered 
a  knee  as  a  omvauent  prop  for  ah  indoloit 
elbow,  "I  most  poUte^  invited  that  red 
man  to  mush,  of  course,  and  he  got  surly. 
Every  one  was  listenin'  in  pretty  careful, 
and,  believe  me,  I  was  watchin'  my  step. 
You  may  want  to  do  murder  every  time 
you  see  one  of  those  mistakes  of  nature,  but 
yon  sure  do  go  out  of  yoiu-  way  to  avoid  it. 
He  had  to  have  it,  though.  'Not  for  you, 
Sister,'  he  said.  He  was  drunk  or  he'd 've 
known  better  than  to  call  me  that  name. 
'I  came  in  here  to  get  wann  and  play  a  little 
game,  and  I  dcm't  mush  till  my  game's 
played.' 

"  'All  right,'  said  I,  on  my  way  to  him, 
my  gun  just  about  an  even  break  with  his 
knife  for  speed,  'I'll  play  your  game  with 
you.   What'U  it  be?' 

"  'I  don't  like  your  pku^,'  was  his  next 
break,  'I'd  change  it  bade  into  a  booze-shop 
if  it  was  mine.'  His  eyes  never  left  my  gun, 
nor  mine  that  keen  knife-blade  he  was 
fingering. 

"  *I  don't  like  the  color  of  your  hair.  I'd 
turn  it  gold-yellow  if  I  had  you  where  a 
clay-bank  grows,'  said  I,  watchin'  his  1^- 
mi^es  tai^ten. 

"  'I  got  a  mountain  full  of  yellow  gold,'  he 
br^ged.  'I  bet  you  my  miountain  to  your 
gospel-hut,  Sister,  I  turn  your  head  red 
before  you  turn  mine  yellow.' 

"Funny  how  a  fellow  reverts,  don't  you 
think?  There  I  had  my  gun  in  my  hand. 
And  I'd  been  living  with  firearms  for  ten 
years.  Yet  when  I  saw  that  redskin 
hurtling  toward  me,  I  gave  one  whoop, 
tossed  my  gun  into  a  corner,  and  tadded 
low.  A  body  flying  through  the  air,  you 
see,  was  just  i^ain  footbiUl  to  me.  He 
hadn't  ejected  it,  no  more  than  I  had.  It 
sort  of  spoiled  his  aim  and  gave  me  a 
chance  to  get  my  heel  on  his  knife  and  a 
grip  on  his  wrists.  What  followed  didn't 
last  long,  but  it  sure  mussed  up  the  shop. 


You  see  I  didn't  want  to  regularly  fi^t  him, 
just  tied  him  up,  wrists  and  ankles.  Then 
one  of  the  fellows  reminded  me  of  that  bet 
he'd  made.  You  see  we  make  bets  stick  up 
in  Alaska,  even  a  half-breed  knows  that. 
When  I  saw  how  yellow  he  turned  I  b^an  to 
get  interested  in  his  talk  of  a  mountain  of 
gold.  It  might  be  all  r^ular.  Worth  look- 
mg  into,  anyway.  So  I  yellowed  his  head 
all  right,  had  to  take  gold-dust  to  do  it.  He 
had  enough  of  it  on  him.  And  that's  how  I 
got  my  mine." 

"You  mean  to  say  he  transferred  a  gold- 
mine to  you  on  a  bet  like  that?"  The 
stranger's  tone  was  jocular. 

Again  Bill  Jones  turned  girlishly  [Hnk. 

"Sound  fishy?  'Twouldn't  to  a  sour- 
dot^h.  An'  of  course  with  all  that  money, 
there  wasn't  any  reason  any  more  why  I 
shouldn't  come  after  the  girl.  Didn't  I 
tell  you  fortune'd  played  me  a  dirty  trick?" 

"Oh!"  The  stranger  was  dowly  luting 
another  cigar.  "So— now  you've  seen  her, 
you  don't — like  her?" 

"Man!  I  haven't  seen  her!  Didn't  I 
tell  you?"  Bill  Jones's  voice  took  on  tones 
of  extreme  ai^ish.  "She's  coming  here 
this  afternoon,  so  that  we  can  get  ac- 
quamted  a  bit  before  she  springs  me  on  her 
family.  Thought  it  was  ^e  when  >'ou 
blew  in.  Gosh!"  And  again  he  mopped  a 
damp  forehead. 

"In  that  case — "  The  visitor  arose,  care- 
fully extinguishing  the  newly  lighted  cigar. 

"Man!  You're  not  going!"  Bill  Jones 
was  hanging  to  his  arm.  "You  said  you'd 
see  me  through!  You  can't  leave  me  to 
face  it  alone.  You're  going  to  help  me  out 
of  this!" 

"Help  you  out?.  Why— how— "  The 
smile  was  the  indulgent  one  called  forth  by 
beau^  in  distress,  even  though  in  this  case 
the  b^uty  was  masculine. 

"You  aren't  going  to  let  me  be  married  by 
a  perfect  strainer?"  The  silky  voice  be- 
came a  wail. 

"I  don't  just  see  what  I  can  do  about  it." 
There  was  a  touch  of  hostility  in  the 
stranger's  manner. 

"If  I  could  only  see  her  first!  Just  a 
^impse,  to  see  if  she's  the  same  little  kid,  or 
if  she's  grown  up  into  a — woman!"  The 
last  word  came  in  a  whisper  of  horror. 
Bill  Jones  was  glancing  desperately  about 
the  room. 

"Up  there,"  and  he  nodded  at  the  little, 
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overhangii^  balcony.  "I  covld  be  up 
there.  You'd  receive  her,  and  talk  to  her, 
and  let  me  get  a  look  at  her.  If  I  liked  her, 
I'd  appear,  pronto.  If  I  didn't,  why — I'd 
fade,  and  you  could  just  say  you  didn't 
know  what  was  keeping  me.  Wouldn't  you 
do  a  little  thix^  like  that  for  a  friend?" 

Ting-arling-arling! 

"There  she  is  now!  Oh  say  " 

Bill  Jones  bolted  for  the  stairway  leading 
into  that  sheltering  balcony.  The  stranger 
made  a  futile  grasp  after  him  into  the  air. 
Too  late.  Neither  hand  nor  eye  could 
equal  sheer  terror  for  speed. 

"Go  on!"  Bill  Jones's  voice  prompted 
from  above.   "Open  that  doorl  Hustle!" 

Mechanically  the  stranger  moved  toward 
thedoOT. 

"Say — "  his  hand  on  the  knob  he  turned 
and  tiptoed  back  till  he  stood  directly 
below  the  edge  of  the  prospective  bride- 
groom's shelter,  "I  say.  Bill — "  to  such  a 
degree  of  intimacy  had  the  situation  pro- 
pdled  him,  "what'll  I  call  her?  What's  her 
name?  Oh,  sayl   I  om't  " 

"Dorothy!  Dorothy  " 

Ting-a-ling-a-Ung-a-ling! 

"Beat  it,  amigol    She's  getting  nervous!" 

The  voice  somehow  again  dominated 
him.   The  door  was  opened. 

"Is  this  Mr.  Webb's  apartment?"  The 
tone  was  undoubtedly  suspicious,  almost 
hostile. 

"I — I — believe  so,"  the  stranger  stam- 
mered. 

"I  came  to  see  a  Mr.  Jones.   Is  he  here?" 

"Y-y-yes!  Oh  yes!  He's  here."  The 
^)eaker  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  look 
back  over  his  shoulder  at  the  silent  balcony. 

"May  I  see  him?" 

npHE  girl,  no  doubt  despairing  of  mvita- 
tion,  entered  and  swept  into  the  middle 
of  the  room.  She  was  a  slender  girl,  a  decisive 
girL  And  the  stranger,  who  had  trailed  her 
dog-fashion,  turned  suddenly  back  toward 
the  door  as  if  expectii^  to  see  a  third  person 
following.  But  the  room  was  empty, 
thot^  the  draped  easel  swayed  as  if  a 
vagrant  wind  had  slipped  in  after  the  girl. 
And  a  slight  noise  in  the  balcony  proclaimed 
Bill  Jones's  watchful  waitii^. 

'*You  mi^t  close  the  door,"  suggested 
the  girl. 

And  the  man,  broken  now  to  obedience, 
retraced  his  steps,  tempted,  perhaps,  to 
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close  himself  on  the  outside,  for  he  started 
guiltily,  hand  on  knob,  when  her  voice 
caught  him.   He  came  back,  head  hangii^. 

"Are  you  Bill  Jones?"  she  demanded. 
"You've  certainly  changed  a  tot!  Well— of 
a>urse — ten  years  " 

And  her  inventory  was  so  a>mplete  that 
die  stranger's  eyes  surreptitiously  and  anx- 
iously examined  the  state  of  his  shoe- 
polish. 

"And  you  must-be  Dorothy,"  he  stam> 
mered.  And  when  his  eyes  raised  them- 
selves to  meet  the  girl's  she  was  smiling  at 
him  in  open  amusement. 

"You've  changed  a  lot  since  our  first 
meeting,"  she  repeated,  and  blushed.  And 
her  fingers  busied  tikemsetves  with  the 
already  perfectly  adjusted  veil. 

"Haven't  I?"  The  stranger's  eyes  had 
left  his  boots  for  good.  They  lingered  now 
on  the  girl's  reddening  cheeks.  They 
swept  her  in  swift  approval,  tiny  gray  hat, 
soft  squirrel  coat,  neatly  spatted  ankles. 
And  he  took  a  quick  step  toward  her,  eyes 
for  an  instant  raised  de^ntly  to  the  silent 
balcony.  "I  kissed  you  that  time — — "  and 
his  arms  reached  for  her. 

But  the  girl  was  too  quick  for  him.  "Oh 
—please — "  she  said  from  the  other  side 
of  the  wide  couch.  Her  self-possession  was 
gone,  and  her  eyes  sought  the  comer  of  the 
room  where  the  closed  door  and  the  draped 
easel  stared  at  each  other. 

For  an  instant  the  strainer  waited.  No 
sound  from  the  balcony.  And  thai  he 
advanced  firmly  upon  the  retreatii^;  girl. 

"You  didn't  mind — then,"  he  reminded 
her. 

"Oh — but  I'm  not  "   Again  her  eyes 

sought  the  corner.  But  the  wind  that  had 
busied  itself  with  the  easel's  draping  had 
died  down.   There  was  no  further  motion. 

"Of  course,  if  you  want  to  loive — " 
and  he  drew  aside  stiffly  as  if  to  let  her  pass. 
"If  you  are  disappointed  in  me,  if  I  am  not 
what  you  expected'  " 

"I'm  not — disappointed.  You're  really 
— ^much  nicer  than  I  expected — but'  " 

"Then — "  Triumphantly  he  bore  down 
on  her. 

"Oh,  you  mustn't!"  Her  eyes  hdd  him 
away  from  her. 

Both  stood  as  if  waiting. 

"Sorry,  folks,"  came  a  silky  voice  from 
the  balcony  stairs. 

Both  turned  in  evident  embarrassment. 
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"Do  I  seem  de  trap — in  my  own  apart- 
ment?" 

'*0h!"   The  giri  drew  a  breath  of  relief. 

"Are  you  " 

"Sidney  Webb,  yes."  The  tone  became 
winningly  ingratiating.   "And  you?" 

%e  titrned  expectantly  to  the  stranger 
as  if  confidently  awaiting  his  explanation. 

"Bill  Jones — "  He  took  a  threatening 
step  forward  and  stopped. 

Bill  Jones,  now  Sidney  Webb  by  his 
own  statement,  smiled  winsomely.  "Your 
name?"  he  asked.  "Hien  may  I  know,  Mr. 
Jones,  to  what  I  owe  this  honor?" 

The  other  choked. 

"Ohl"  The  girl's  startled  eyes  swept 
both  men.  "Don't  you  know  each  othor? 
I  thought  " 

"I'm  sorry."  Bill  Jones's  whole  attitude 
expressed  the  subtlest  note  of  r^ret. 
"Does  my  not  knowing  this — gentleman — " 
he  indicated  the  otha-  by  a  slight  gesture, 
"really  trouble  you?" 

"But  I  thought—I  understood— <A!" 
With  a  quick  gatherii^  of  her  coat  about 
her  she  swept  toward  the  door. 

Bill  Jones  was  there  before  her,  opening  it 
for  her  with  the  deepest  concern. 

"So  sorry  if  my  coming  has  caused  a  mis- 
understanding!" 

The  older  man  paused  uncertainly. 
Then,  catching  his  hat  and  coat  from  the 
chair  where  he  had  deposited  thm,  he 
followed  the  girl. 

"I'll  be  back,"  he  said  over  his  shoulder. 
"Don't  try  to  escape.  You  can't  get  away 
with  it." 

"You  needn't  hurry,"  Bill  Jones  called 
after  him  sweetly.- 

"Now!"  Back  against  the  door,  hands 
in  pockets,  he  lau^^  excitedly.  "Come 
on  out." 

During  the  pause  that  followed  there  was 
the  sound  of  hurried  br^thing. 

"You  might  as  well,  you  know." 

And  a  girl,  pansy-black  eyes  wide  with 
fright,  cobwebby  l^ir  electric  with  excite- 
ment, crept  out  from  behind  the  easel  and 
stood  flattened  f^inst  the  wall.  The  little 
fists  were  thrust  deep  into  the  pockets  of  her 
tweed  sports  coat.  The  ^es  locked  up 
from  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  wide  red 
tarn. 

"You  precious  baby!"  Bill  Jones  exulted. 
"You've  not  dianged  so  much  as  the  crinkle 


of  a  hair.  You've  not  grown  up  at  all!" 
And  for  the  third  time  in  ten  years  he 
kissed  her. 

"William!"  Small  as  was  Bill  Jones,  this 
girl  tucked  comfortably  into  the  curve  of  his 
arm.   "Who  was  that  man?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  paused  between  kisses 
to  explain.  "You  see,  I  lost  my  nerve, 
thought  I'd  be  afraid  of  you.  I  picked  him 
up  to  stall  a  while — give  me  a  chance  to 
get  my  sea-legs.  Soon 's  I  saw  that  blessed 
red  tarn  crawling  behind  that  easel  all  I 
wanted  was  to  get  tho9e  two  out  of  here. 
Did  it  too,  didn't  I?"  And  he  kissed  her 
t^ain. 

"It's  the  same  old  tarn,"  Dorothy  ex- 
plained. "I  really  don't  dress  like  this  any 
more.    I  thought  you'd  like  it." 

He  made  it  plain  that  he  did. 

"But  you  do  know  Sidney  Webb?" 

He  had  her  cozUy  on  the  couch  now. 
And  he  wasn't  acting  like  a  man  who 
dreaded  matrimony. 

"Sure!"  He  pidled  a  tagged  key  from 
his  po(^et.  "We  exchanged  latch-keys  in 
France  and  swore  eternal  brotherhood. 
I'd  forgotten  the  duffer's  name,  though,  till 
that  fellow  told  me.  Say — "  and  he 
chuckled.  "Who's  the  girl?  He  fell  for  her 
hard  and  sudden,  didn't  he?  Wonder  how 
he's  makingout  with  his  explanation?  When 
I  saw  her  come  in,  and  thought  for  a 
minute  you'd  turned  into  that — "  And 
he  kissed  her  to  make  sure  that  she 
hadn't. 

"I  don't  know  her,"  Dorothy  confided. 
"When  I  got  to  the  door  I  was  so  scared — I 
picked  her  out — she  looked  nice — and 
capable — and  not  afraid — and  I  stopped 
her — and  told  her — and  got  her  to  come  in — 
and  sort  of  look  you  over.  She  was  to  come 
back  and  tell  me.  I  didn't  expect  sudi 
lu(^  as  to  be  able  to  creep  behind  that 
easel  " 

But  this  speech  was  getting  too  long  for 
Bill  Jones,  who  had  upon  his  hands  the 
task  of  getting  used  to  having  a  woman 
around. 

"They'll  be  coming  back  pretty  soon," 
he  complained.  "Lord!  Whoi  I  thought 
that  girl  was  you!" 

"^d  when  I  saw  that  man  so  stick  and 
propo — I  was  so  gl»l  I'd  made  tl^ 
girl  " 

And  Bill  Jones  kissed  her. 
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Where  Reader,  Author  and  Editor 
Gather  to    Talk    Things  Over 


JULY  Everybody's  goes  to  you  in  new 
size,  new  dress,  almost  new  in  type. 
Cariying  out  a  plan  for  which  it  has 
been  preparing  for  a  year,  it  becomes 
an  all-fiction  magazine.  When  years  ago 
the  daily  newspaper  seemed  to  falter  in  its 
duty  to  the  public,  the  monthly  magazine, 
Everybody's  included,  made  the  critical 
article  dealing  with  various  phases  of  poht- 
ical  and  economic  life  a  part  of  its  program. 
Soon  the  newspaper,  stimulated,  perhaps, 
by  the  success  of  the  magazine,  began  re- 
claiming what  had  always  been  its  legiti- 
mate field.  Then  began  the  return  of  the 
magazine  to  what  had  always  been  its  natu- 
ral function:  the  furnishing  of  wholesome, 
helpful  entertainment.  There  is  no  function 
more  necessary. 

And  now  Everybody's,  starting  anew  as 
a  lusty  competitor  in  that  field,  aims  to 
stand  first  in  stories  that  entertain  and  that 
tell  you  something  you  will  be  glad  to  know. 
We  want  to  make  Everybody's  so  good 
that  you  will  say  it  is  First  in  Fiction,  that 
if  it's  in  Everybody's  it's  a  good  story. 
The  new  size  is  a  part  of  this  plan:  by  spend- 
ing less  for  paper  and  printing  we  can  give 
you  more  and  better  reading  matter. 

TN  ITS  new  form  Everybody's  with  its 
300,000  readers  will  from  the  beginning 
stand  first  in  circulation.  We're  going  to 
depend  upon  this  first  three  himdred  thou- 
sand, as  recruiting  agents,  to  enlist  the 
second  three  hundred  thousand.  You  can 
do  this  by  helping  us  make  a  better  maga- 
zine. You  can  tdl  us  whether  or  not  you 
like  this  issue.  Do  you  like  the  new  size, 
the  stories  in  it,  the  illustrations?  If  not, 
suggest  iihprovements;  tell  us  what  you  do 
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like.  If  we  have  made  a  magazine  that 
pleases  you,  tell  your  friends;  if  we  haven't 
yet  come  up  to  expectations,  watch  us,  help 
us  and,  when  we  do  measure  up,  tell  your 
friends. 

We  do  not  believe  a  magazine  can  be 
successful  without  close  cooperation  of 
reader,  author  and  editor.  They  should  get 
together  and  talk  things  over.  This  is  5ie 
purpose  of  Everybody's  Chimney  Corner — 
an  informal  meeting-place  for  Everybody's 
family.  Now  that  we  have  made  our  con- 
tribution, which  necessarily  had  to  come 
first,  draw  up  a  chair  and  meet  some  of  oui 
authors.   

THE  first  work  of  David  Gray,  whose 
novelette,  "The  Wax  Cylinder,"  leads 
this  issue,  was  a  series  of  fox-hunting  stories 
which  appeared  in  a  book  called  "Gallops." 
He  was  just  a  boy  not  long  out  of  college 
then;  there  followed  "Mr.  Carteret  and 
His  Fellow  Americans  Abroad,"  and  "Ensign 
RusseU." 

"The  latter,"  Mr.  Gray  writes,  "was  the  result  of 
a  year  in  the  PhiUppines,  cruising  with  the  American 
Navy  and  scouting  witli  Army  posts.  After  that 
my  health  got  knocked  out,  a  mysterious  something 
put  my  eyes  on  the  bum  and  the  period  of  happy 
adventure  came  to  an  end.  It  had  been  my  theory 
that  the  art  of  writing  stories  consisted  chiefly  in 
having  something  to  say  and,  as  I  had  nothing  to 
communicate,  I  knocked  off  except  for  occasional 
stories.  Recently  a  new  eye  doctor  has  given  me 
back  my  eyes  and  I  have  interested  writing 
stories  once  more  but  I  find  it  is  rather  like  begin- 
ning over  again.  I  have  a  number  of  schemes  but 
just  what  direction  they  are  going  to  take  I  can't 
say.  The  war  came  along  as  I  was  getting  started 
and  that  took  two  years,  as  I  was  seventeen  months 
in  service  in  Fiance.  I  came  back,  of  course,  with 
"the  great  novel  of  the  war,"  and  broached  the 
subject  to  my  publisher.    He  told  me  I  was  a  year 
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too  late  mth  it  or  nineteen  years  too  soon,  so  there 
you  are.   


A READING  of  "Brooders"  (page  S9) 
will  make  you  want  to  know  Walter  Be 
Leon,  an  actor-author  who,  to  use  his  own 

words^  "stammers  severely  in  ordinary  con- 
versation although  never  upon  the  stage." 
We  add — and  never  on  paper.  But  let 
Mr.  De  Leon  present  himself: 

Bom — Oakland,  California.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 19()2 — 1906.  Family  fortune  burned  up  in 
San  Francisco  &re  of  1906,  forcing  the  young  man  to 
go  to  work.  Being  author  of  several  college  plays, 
he  went  into  music^  comedy.  1906 — 1913  spent  in 
acqmring  a  repertoire  of  seventy-two  musical  come- 
dies and  ridng  to  the  hdght  of  a  star  (Western). 
Author  and  composer  of  tv^o  musical  comedies  which 
were  (westemly)  successful  enough  to  make  money. 
1913 — 1919  spent  in  vaudeville  doing  talking,  sing- 
ing and  dancing  acts  with  better  half.  The  boy  has 
photos  of  electric  signs  in  front  of  several  regular 
big-town  theatres  r^dii^  "De  Leon  and  Davies.'* 
And  they  always  wrote  their  own  acts. 

In  1919  the  wonder  child,  a  girl,  arrival,  fordne 
the  young  man  to  make  money  without  tnie  aid  of 
his  wife.  The  ideas  he  had  saved  up  through  the 
years  of  plenty  were  transferred  to  paper  in  the  form 
of  vaudeville  skits,  songs  and  sketches,  all  of  which 
— thank  Heaven — found  a  market.  In  March,  19*20, 
the  young  man  having  tried  nearly  everything  else, 
decided  to  write  some  fiction.  Some  one  bought  the 
first  story  he  ever  wrote,  thus  encouraging  him  to 
further  outrages.  * 

This  brings  the  De  Leon  story  up  to 
date,  except  that  he  is  to  have  more 
stories  in  Everybody's. 


AND  here  is  an  author — Gilbert  Frankau 
■i*.  — an  Englishman  (read  "The  Moth  and 
the  Star,"  page  113)  who  is  worth  half  a 
million  dollars  and  still  tikes  to  write.  He  is 
first  an  author — and  he  comes  by  it  honestly, 
for  his  mother  was  Frank  Danby,  whose 
novels  are  well  known  here  and  abroad. 
And  next  he  is  an  adventurer,  soldier,  diplo- 
mat, merchant,  and  manufacturer.  Aho, 
his  friends  say,  a  jolly  good  fellow.  Now  at 
the  age  of  thirty-six  he  has  settled  down  in 
the  English  countryside — after  a  war  career 
which  began  early  in  1914  and  finished, 
owing  to  shell-shock  and  general  break- 
down, just  before  the  Armistice — to  write 
the  various  thoughts  that  have  gone  through 
his  busy  brain  during  the  hectic  years  of  his 
early  manhood.  But  for  how  long  will  this 
remarkable  personality  be  content  with  his 
pen  (Frankau  never  dictates),  his  paper,  and 
ids  quiet  study? 


NOW  enter  Madame  of  the  West,  Kay 
Cleaver  Strahan  ("The  Exception," 
page  121),  who  had  to  be  coaxed  to  talk 
about  herself.  Authors  are  often  retiring, 
really.  They're  not  unlike  other  folks. 
She  typewrites: 

Whenever  I  get  a  letter  from  an  editor  (truth  and 
modesty  compel  me  to  confess  that  sadx  letters 
ue  not  frequent)  asking  me  to  tell  about  myself, 
my  family,  usually  a  wholly  satisfactory  family, 
chooses  the  occasion  to  indiUge  in  mirth  and  un- 
seemly suggestions.  "Go  on,"  they  say,  "do  tdl 
them  all  about  yourself.   Make  it  peppy." 

Ev£B¥BODy's,  fortimately  for  me,  has  furnished  a 
sort  of  questionnaire.  "Tell,"  the  editor  says  first, 
"how  you  write."  I  write  on  the  tyjwwriter  from 
nine  in  the  morning  imtil  one  in  the  afternoon,  five 
or  nx  days  each  week,  and  I  manage  to  make  mighty 
bard  work  out  of  it.  Sometimes  I  can  turn  out  two 
stories  a  month.  Usually  only  one  story.  And  the 
pitiful  part  of  that  is,  that  when  I  began  to  write  I 
did  as  many  as  six  in  one  month.  Only — usually, 
not  alwaj^s — now  I  sell  what  I  write. 

"Tell,"  says  the  editor,  "how  you  came  to  write." 
As  a  child  I  was  going  to  be  "an  authoress"  and  at 
seven  or  thereabouts  told  an  interested  unde  that 
I  held  a  very  low  opinion  of  Shakespeare  and  that  I 
intended  to  do  mudi  better  things  than  he  had  done. 

AFTER  high  school,  instead  of  going  to  a 
university,  Mrs.  Strahan  went  to  bu^- 
ness  college  and  was  a  stenographer  for 
two  years..   This  was  for  financia]  reasons. 
And  then: 

I  married  and  found  myself,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  with  hours  in  vhidi  I  had  nothing  to  do.  I 
might  have  kept  house  more  admirably  than  I  did; 
I  might  have  gone  in  for  entertaining.  Instead  I 
remembered  my  childish  ambition,  took  it  out  and 
dusted  it,  bought  a  second-hand  typewriter,  which  i 
still  use,  and  went  about  story-writing.  I  don't 
like  to  stop — one  never  doss  like  to  stop  the  fascinat- 
ing business  of  writing  about  oneself — without  say- 
ing that  I  was  bom  in  Oregon  and  have  lived  there 
all  my  life,  and  that,  since  I  suppose  I  must  die 
some  time  and  somewhere,  I  hope  it  may  be  very 
many  years  from  now — ^tn  Or^n. 


FST.  MARS  ("Kifaru,"  page  155) 
•  proudly  admits  that  he  started  life 
farming,  "but  soon  left  same,  for  lack  of 
capital,  to  work  in  the  wilds  and  study 
nature."    He  continues: 

Bom  1S83,  Kent,  England.  From  the  age  of  six 
showed  such  passionate  love  for  natural  history  as 
to  lead  to  some  remark.  Sturted  writing  age  of 
about  twenty-three.  Author  of  various  books  on 
wild  life.  Apart  from  his  literary  career  spedaJizes 
in  study  of  ornithology  for  a  bobby,  especially 
habits  and  migration  of  water  birds  and  also  in  big 
game,  more  particularly  of  Africa,  and  in  the  larg« 
cats  and  thdr  ways. 

Evsevbody's  readers  will  recall  Mr.-  St  Mars's 
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story  "The  Pack,"  in  Jane— the  story  about  the 
ferocious  wild  dogs  of  Africa.  Mr.  Llewdyn 
P0W7S  relates  an  odd  incident  concerning  these  do^ 
in  the  New  York  Eternity  Fast.  He  set  a  lion  nn 
near  the  dead  body  of  an  ostikh  and  awaited  results. 
Nert  nrnmuig  a  native  rqMrted  that  the  ostrich  had 
been  eaten  1^  wild  dogs  and  that  one  of  them  had 
been  caught  m  the  trap.  "By  the  time  I  got  there 
the  dogs  and  ostiidi  had  oonq>l:^y  vanished,  all 
except  the  one  wolfish-looking  reprobate  that  was 
stniggling  to  free  itself  from  the  gin.  The  animal 
had  DO  idea  of  my  presence  and  was  occui»ed  with 
trying  to  gnaw  through  the  bone  of  its  own  leg.  I 
cmdd  hear  its  teeth  gnting  against  the  iron  of  the 
pB.  I  shot  and  there  was  a  puff  of  dust  jnst  be- 
>(»id  where  the  dog  was  standing.  The  <x^  now 
ooncfaed  down  and  began  giving  vent  to  the  most 
hmriUe  bowlii^  growls.  I  shot  again  and  missed. 
It  DOW  began  dragging  the  trap  along  in  the  diTCction 
of  the  water.  I  mo%^  my  position  and  once  more 
tried  my  luck,  this  time  with  better  residts.  It 
roUed  owt  dead.  I  found  when  I  examined  it  that 
ia  leg  had  been  fadd  by  only  one  sinew,  so  that  if 
thne  had  been  any  further  dday  it  wtndd  have 
amt  certainly  got  free." 


ACCORDING  to  WlHam  Almon  WoUF 
^  CThalasaa!  Thalassa!",  page  laS)  the 
less  said  about  him  the  better,  but  we  reluse 
to  be  convinced;  so  here's  what  he  says: 

Editor:  I  have  made  diligent  effort  to  carry  out 
request  to  prepare  sketch  of  your  contributor, 
WiUiam  Almon  Wolff.  The  man's  hfe,  I  regret  to 
say,  b  an  arid  desert;  made  up  of  events  most  trivial 
and  insignificant.  He  was  bom,  it  appears,  in 
Brooklyn.  About  five  years  thereafter  be  dis- 
pjiyed  for  the  first  and  last  time  force,  determina- 
tion and  a  trace  of  originality  since  be  then  com- 
peQed  his  parents  bo  take  him  with  them  to  Europe. 
Returning,  went  to  college.  It  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  few  traces  of  coH^jate  training  appear  in  his 
woik.  After  five  years  in  new^per  work  he  be- 
^  writing  for  magazines  and  has  been  90  engaged 
for  ten  years.  Has  published  two  novels  and  ap- 
pear* to  think  tliat  another  will  be  brought  out  m 
October. 

In  1918  he  made  a  trq>  through  the  West  and  be- 
came extremely  unpopular  with  two  classes  of 
individuals  and  commimities,  *.  e.,  (1)  ' those  he 
wrote  about  and  (2)  those  he  did  not  write  about 
He  says  with  a  certain  pride  that  the  correspon- 
dence files  of  the  periooical  that  sent  him  haid  to 
be  enlarged  after  Us  trip  to  accommodate  the 
letters  of  abuse  concerning  him  that  clogged  the 
mails. 

The  man's  tastes  ai^iear  to  be  simple  enough:  He 
likes  music,  is  fond  of  bridge;  boasts  of  doae  friend- 
ship <rf  a  number  of  interesting  dogs. 

n^th  renewed  expressions  of  regret  at  inability 
to  meet  request  lot  dtetch  in  manner  more  satis- 
futofly,  I  lenudn,  Yours,  etc 


THE  turning-point  in  the  life  of  George 
Worts  ("F.  O.  B.  Cambodia,"  page  67) 
h^^)ened,  he  believes,  when  he  tore  up  his 
schooUxx^  at  wEbem  and  found  work  as 


a  sampler  in  a  blast  furnace  in  Ironvilfef 
(%io.   Here's  the  way  he  tells  it: 

For  ten  hours  a  day  and  ten  dollars  a  week  he  went 
fiwn  furnace  to  furnace  as  the  heats  were  tapped 
di[q»ng  sanq^es  of  white-hot  liquid  iron  from  a  nm- 
ning  stream  and  casting  test  ingots  for  the  labtxa- 
.  His  bee  became  a  blister  and  his  eyebrows 
lashes  were  scorched  off  before  noon.  And  on 
pay-<hty  came  the  crisis.  At  home  a  letter  was 
waiting  for  him  endosii^  a  SIO  check  for  an  article 
he  had  dashed  off  on  how  to  do  something  or  other 
to  flry  batteries  to  make  them  last  lor^^.  Hn  de- 
cision to  become  a  writer  was  practically  instan- 
taneous. 

An  eariy  devdoped  cianng  f(»  loiw^Iistance 
travel  prompted  him  to  study  wireless  td^ra^y, 
and  at  seventeen  he  was  in  the  Marconi  service. 
Afterward  be  attended  Ddmriiia  Umverrity  for  a 
year,  then  worked  on  a  newspaper.  His  first  novel, 
"Peter  the  Brazen,"  was  pnbli^ed  m  1918.  He 
lives  in  Volusia,  Florida,  a  "hanunock  town,"  where 
he  has  realized  a  boyhood  ambition  of  becoming  a 
sheriff.  He  is  twenty-eight  years  old.  He  does  his 
writing  at  night  from  eight  to  four  in  a  little  cabin  off 
in  die  woods.  Just  now  he  is  busy  am  a  three-part 
story  for  Evekybody's. 


HERE  is  an  authcnr,  H.  C.  Bailey,  whose 
series  of  stories  entitled  "The  Fool"  is 
now  running  in  Everybody's,  who  began 
by  writing  and  editing  a  magazine  for  home 
consumption. 

It  was  copied  out  in  an  exercise  book, 
and  circulated  round  the  family  hearth. 
He  went  on  to  edit  the  magazine  of  his 
school,  the  City  of  London,  and  the  un- 
dergraduates' paper  at  Oxford,  The  /sis, 
in  which  a  good  many  well-known  men  have 
begun  their  work.  His  first  novel  was 
"My  Lady  of  Orange,"  the  success  of  which 
decided  that  the  historical  novel  was  to  be 
his  job.  Mr.  Bailey  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
I/mdon  Daily  Telegraph.  He  tells  how  the 
present  series  of  stories  began: 

'T'HE  hero  of  the  stories  is  due  to  an  editor,  who 
suggested  that  a  jester,  a  man  wearing  the 
motley,  making  a  profession  of  folly,  yet  wiser  and 
truer  than  the  great,  wise  and  eminent  about  him, 
would  make  a  striking,  romantic,  yet  real  subject 
for  a  series  of  stnieB. 

When  the  suggestim  came,  I  was  *htt>iffng  of  a 
novd  set  in  a  very  early  period,  perhaps  with 
Chariemagne  for  the  dominant  figure,  and  couldn't 
quite  please  myself.  The  theme  of  the  jester  took 
my  fancy,  but  it  was  clear  that  he  wouldn't  go  with 
Charlema^^ne.  He  mustn't  be  too  remote:  yet  he 
would  be  m^Kis^ble  in  any  age  whta  the  court  i(xA 
had  becnne  a  mere  low  comedian.  The  one  time 
that  wouM  sorve  was  in  the  centuries  friien  the  k^g'a 
fool  was  m  bet  a  g^t  personage,  a  man  whom 
baions  and  tHshc^  feared.  That  suggested,  say, 
Rahere,  the  fool  of  Henry  I.  But  Henry  I's  court 
did  not  offer  enough  character  and  incidenL  I 
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wanted  a  real  historic  setting  or  the  figure  of  the  fool 
would  lack  force.  Yet  I  want«l  a  free  hand  with 
my  man,  I  wanted  to  imagine  him,  not  copy  him 
from  Rahere  or  another.  So  I  put  him  a  lew  years 
later.  In  Henr^  n  there  was  enough  romance  and 
tra{^^  for  half  a  dozen  novda  and  just  of  the  kind 
to  give  my  fool  sranething  of  the  glamour  of  tragic 
romance.   I  hope  I  haven't  sfxuled  it. 

AS  FOR  the  manner  of  the  writing,  there  was  no 
need  for  much  research.  I  had  the  penod, 
though  I  have  never  used  it  before,  at  my  fingers' 
ends,  for  it  has  always  interested  me,  and  Uie  scenes 
in  England  and  France  where  the  atoiy  is  set.  The 
stories  were  written  eaaly  and,  for  me,  quickly, 
though  I  can  never  turn  out  a  tale  so  many  thousand 
words  a  week.  I  plan  the  thing  first  in  detail  and 
it  is  not  often  that  I  alter  the  plan,  but  the  writing 
won't  come  to  order,  I  sit  down  to  it  every  evening — 
*'after-dinner  brains,"  in  i^ite  of  the  old  sneer  at 
them,  are  the  best  I  have — but  how  much  gets  done 
there  is  no  telling.  Sometimes  it  won't  get  written 
and  I  go  earl;y^  to  bed  in  the  worst  temper.  Some- 
times I  am  stiU  in  the  big  chair  by  the  hearth  long 
after  the  fire  has  gone  out,  scribbling  away  over 
many  pipes,  with  the  writing  larger  and  larger  and 
the  penal  blunter,  till  all  hours.  And  always  the 
best  stuff  is  the  stuff  that  comes  fastest. 


npHE  author  of  "If  Winter  Comes," 
A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson,  was  intended  for 
the  medical  profession  and  was  a  medical 
student  in  London  for  a  while.  But  in  these 
days  he  was  entirely  and  hopelessly  cap- 
tured by  love  of  literature  and  desire  to 
write.  Wrote.  .  .  .  Disease  became  so 
awful  that  he  at  length  took  the  frightful 
plunge  of  chucking  hospital  and  going  out  to 
earn  his  living  by  his  pen.  The  first 
guinea  he  ever  earned  was  thirty  shillii^, 
and  he  never  got  it.  The  magazine  that 
sent  him  with  one  wild  bound  into  paradise 
by  publishing  a  poem  of  bis  immediately 
wot  bankrupt. 

However,  he  shortly  afterward  went  one  better 
than  paradise  by  gettii^  taken  on  to  the  magazine 
staff  m  Sir  C.  Arthur  Pearson  of  Pearson's  Maga- 
$ine.  He  never  again  can  know  the  same  joy  and 
pride  as  on  that  day.  But  the  glory  and  the  dream 
dimmed  in  time.  Wanted  to  be  a  novelist. 
Having  left  Pearson's,  began  to  write  "Once  Aboard 
the  Lugger."  Found  he  had  to  hve  while  writing 
it.  Got  a  trial  at  writing  leading  articles  for  the 
London  DaUy  Graphic.  Got  on  to  the  staff.  In 
1906  managed  to  nnish  and  publish  "Once  Aboard 
the  Lugger."  It  was  a  decided  success.  Still' 
gets  letters  from  Americans  about  it.  Started 
"The  Happy  Warrior."  Was  now  absolutdy  up  to 
the  neck  m  journalism.  Appointed  editor  of  the 
D.  G.  Plodded  on  with  the  "Warrior."  Finished 
it.  Didn't  quite  like  it.  Largely  rewrote  it.  Took 
four  years  over  it,  from  first  to  last — writing 
scraps  and  bits  in  intervals  of  editorial  worii. 
PubMied  m  1912.  He  left  the  Daily  Graphic  in 
1916  and  did  his  Int  in  the  wax.  After  the  war 


he  wrote  "If  Winter  Coma,"  wludi  comes  to  a  dose 

in  this  issue. 

The  rather  curious  thing  (to  him)  about  this  book 
is  that  he  had  had  all  the  prindpal  characters  in 
his  mind  for  quite  a  long  time.  Tbev  came  to  him 
out  in  France  and  he  used  to  think  a  lot  about  them 
and  got  to  know  them  extraordinarily  well.  They 
were  like  very  familiar  friends.  It  was  quite  odd, 
the  intimacy  he  had  with  them.  What  was  wanted, 
if  they  were  ever  to  go  into  a  novel  (but  in  those 
days  he  tiiought  he  would  never  write  again),  was 
some  incident,  some  ^rk,  to  set  them  working 
one  against  the  other.  And  all  of  a  suddoi,  when  he 
bad  Idft  the  army  and  was  making  up  his  mind  that 
he  must  try  to  write  again,  that  idea,  that  incident, 
that  spark  came.  Those  intimately  known  charac- 
ters were  suddenly  and  astoundingly  touched  into 
life  and  movement — and  lived  and  moved.  The 
rest  was  easy.  The  author  believes  it's  a  gr^t  book 
and  there  are  many  others  who  will  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  is  forty,  was  bom  In  India, 
son  of  General  H.  D.  Hutchinson,  C.  S.I.,  pronounces 
himself  a  ven^  dull  and  useless  sort  of  person  in 
social  Ufe,  wim  no  aconnpUshments  or  parlor  tritis 
or  brilliant  conversation.  Very  fond  of  walking 
and  likes  walking  clubs.  Likes  seeing  pec^le's 
faces  and  im^ining  things  about  them.  Loathes 
and  detests  imfaimcss — meaning  particulariy  the 
kind  of  unfairness  of  judging  from  only  one  ^de  of  a 
thin^  and  not  saying  "sorry"  with  complete  ad- 
mission and  widest  generosity  when  a  mistake  has 
been  made. 

IN  CONNECTION  with  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son and  "If  Winter  Comes,"  the  fol- 
lowing is  quoted  from  "F.  P.  A."  in  the 
New  York  Tribune: 

Speaking  of  Sapphics,  it  was  only  the  other  day 
we  spoke  of  the  cadences  in  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson's 
prose.  Here  is  a  passage  from  his  "If  Winter 
Comes,"  in  the  March  Evebte-body's: 

"To  help  her.  But  helping  her,  imfolding  before 
her  in  his  o^vn  measured  words,  as  one  pronouncing 
sentence,  rectitude's  austere  asylum  for  their  pains, 
watching  her  while  she  listraed,  hearing  her  gentle 
acquiescence — these  were  most  terrible  to  his  gov- 
ernance upon  himself." 

Which  might  ^ipear  thus: 

To  help  her.   But  heljnng  her,  unfolding  before 

her 

In  his  own  measured  words,  as  one  pronoundng 

sentence, 

Rectitude's  austere  asylum  for  their  pains. 
Watching  her  while  she  listened,  healing  her  gentle 

acquiescence — 
These  were  most  terrible  to  his  governance  t^xin 

himsidf. 


NOW  that  the  reader  has  listened  pa- 
tiently to  editor  and  author,  they  will 
return  the  compliment  next  time  and  listen 
to  him.  If  you  have  something  you  think 
oi^t  to  be  said,  pnuse  or  otho-wise,  say  it. 

Sewexx  Haggard, 
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DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  SIGNS? 

In  Chlcaeo  dry-goods  store  window :  "  Wuruti — an  «xjMmnc«l  laUtladv  in 

underwear  and  hoiieru."    {At  Uatt,  I  ikouU  hof«.) 

OnaMlaeAnlppl  River  steamboat :  "If  em  one  wantttny  waahin*  or  pnttin' 
did  whilce  on  the  boat  oak  the  made  Minnie. 

On  tbe  Elgin  Electric  Road  Uoe:  "  Big  Half- Acre  LcU." 

In  a  hotd  In  Grundy  Center.  Iowa:  "  Ynu  wiU  find  rope  in  enu  of  fire 
attached  to  tide  of  window!  feet  from  floor.  If  neeeeeary  ptaee  ttrap  under  arm 
and  deeeent  to  ground  wilt  be  gradual." 

In  a  hoM  at  HcKen  Bocks.  Pflnnsylvanla:  "Don't  throw  notUng  out  of 
the  mndawe.    Loaet  it  in  the  room  and  it  foiU  he  threw  out  for  you." 


(Jamntown,  N.  Y.,  Morning  Poet) 
Charged  with  attempting  to  steal  another  ouin's 
wife,  Carl  Lesnck,  thirty-three  months  old,  of 
Gary,  Ind.,  was  seat  to  the  Erie  Cotrnty  Peniten- 
tiary for  eight  months. 
Then  heU  be  old  enough  to  let  them  akme. 


( From  a  Cincinnati  paper) 

For  Sale — Three  hundred  and  fifty  dollar  wedding 
outfit — ^Will  trade  for  a  good  five-passenger  car;  has 
been  used  but  one  week. 

One  never  knows,  does  one  J 


{Ogden,  Utah,  Standard- Examiner) 
"Judge,  he  shoved  a  gim  against  my  stomach  and 
threatened  to  blow  my  brains  out,   said  Eleanor 
Townsend,  colored,  in  testifying  against  William 
Henderson. 

Hoaese,  at  leut 


(.Andereou,  S.  C,  Tribune) 
Some  malicious  person  started  a  report  on  the 
streets  that  there  was  something  the  matter  with 
Mayor  Suite's  head.  We  are  dad  to  announce  tiiat 
it  is  as  sound  as  it  ever  was  ana  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it 

Wen,  that's  the  aame  trouUe  with  otiter 
nuyors  we  know. 


(Edgemont,  South  Dakota,  Expreee) 

A  new  electric  sign  calls  your  attention  to  the 
Oznard  boteL  This  hotel  is  abstdutely  modem  and 
iq>  to  date,  Iwvtng  jtist  received  a  nice  coatmg  of  tar 
on  the  roof. 

A  few  featbera  would  complete  the  treatment 

EatryMyi  Matmint,  July,  1931 


(Norfolk.  Va,.  Special) 
Miss  Ada  Oakes,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Oakes  of  Washington,  N.  C,  became  the  bride  of 
Walter  Pine  of  Salisbury,  N.  C.  The  best  man  was 
Robert  L.  Burl;  the  bridesmaid,  Anna  Lee  Laurel, 
and  the  preacher,  the  Rev.  Oscar  T.  Wood.  The 
couple  went  to  Hidcory,  N.  C,  to  qiend  the  honey- 
moon with  the  bridegroom's  aunt,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Shingle. 

R»4bre8tatioii  notes. 


( From  /otM  Game  Law) 

If  any  fish  is  caught  that  is  under  six  inches,  and 
answers  to  the  name  of  bass,  catfish,  pike,  crapple, 
or  trout,  he  must  be  thrown  back  at  once. 

DonH  an  speak  at  once. 


iSkehoygan,  Witeonoin,  Journal) 
Mrs.  Houy  Sduld  will  entertain  formally  Thurs- 
day aitemoiHi,  the  accident  being  her  birthday 

anniversary. 

They're  all  diat,  after  the  fortieth. 


{Newport  New:  Virginia,  Preee) 
The  choir  of  the  Hampton  B^>tist  churdi  is  re- 
hearsing the  catchy  cantata,  "Tne  Crudfizitm." 

The  kind  of  music  yoaH  find  yonrsdf  iririat- 
ling  as  you  go  ont 


(Dwight.  lUinoie,  Star  and  Herald) 
All  kinds  of  fresh  and  salt  fish  twice  a  week  during 
Lent.   Am  also  agent  for  the  finest  axle  grease. 
Tom  Tborsen.— Adv. 

Jost  a  wee  pinch  of  tiie  latter  makes  such  a 
kvnty  fprn*«fci"g 

(  Copyriglit,  ipai,  by  Gridtgy  Admmt. 
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^Davenport  Dtmoerat} 

Mexican  Officer  seizes  an  American  Lady  Below 

the  Border. 

The  bnitol 


Wednesday  afternoon  at  o'clock,  the  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Roberta  Hill  and  Mr.  R  L.  Townsend 
was  solemnized  ^t  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents. 
Rev.  A.  T.  Bridges  officiated,  usiDg  the  inmressive 
ring  ceremony.  During  the  ceremony  Miss  Maggje 
Hill  played  Dvorak's  Humoresque. 

"Where  Roberta's  little  sister  got  the  Isn^  on 
her. 


{Cmmd4n  Adttmet  J&urnati 
Mr.  Edmund  Homung  was  in  New  Yatk  several 
days  over  Sunday. 

That's  where  they  travel  fast,  Fm  telling  you. 


(.Phitadelphia,  Pnn.,  TrjfrvM*) 
The  udieis  were  Messrs.  Green  of  Merion,  Pa.,  in 
white  bridal  satin,  trimmed  with  the  Young  Men's 
Bible  Class  of  Unitm  Baptist  Sunday-SchooL 
My  dear,  you  Shirald  have  seen  QiemI 


(.Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Courier) 

"One  night  I  heard  dishes  breaking  swearing," 
continued  Hodges. 

In.  their  cops,  jvobatdy. 


[Santa  Crur,  Cal.,  New) 
She  was  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  and  had  been  mar- 
ried for  more  than  a  century. 

-  Which  means  thst  hubl^  is  still  Uring. 


lITtv  York  Teltgraw.) 

Although  McCoy  was  strudc  several  times  in  the 
fracas — and  twice  between  the  lunch-counter  and 
the  casb-register — he  refused  to  serve  as  the  re- 
ceiving station  for  any  more  of  Murphy's  sc^rific 
soaks. 

LwJd^,  he  wmbH  hit  in  the  interim. 


A  single  Protestant  man  of  good  habits  between 
and  fifty  years  of  age  wanted  to  do  general 
at  a  girls'  camp  in  Maine;  schoolmaster  pre- 
ferred. Tel.  BeUevue  1468-W. 

"The  line  is  busy." 


(i4<I>.  in  London  Stwapaper) 

If  ttila  rtuMiM  meet  the  eye  of  Enuna  D  .  who 

absented  herself  Uot  Wednesday  tram  her  Cather'a 
botue,  ihe  b  implc»«d  to  return,  when  she  will  tie  re- 
oeivea  with  undiminished  affection  by  her  almort 
bevtbroken  pamnta.  If  nothing  can  persuade  her 
to  listen  to  thdr  Joint  appeal,  should  she  be  deter- 
mined to-  brlns  their  gray  haln  with  sorrow  to  the 
nave,  ihotdd  she  new  mean  to  revisit  a  home  where 
she  nas  passed  so  many  happy  yuars — It  Is  at  least  ex- 
pected. If  she  be  not  totally  lost  to  all  sense  of  pro- 
priety, that  she  will  send  back  tlie  key  of  the  tea- 
caddy." 

Oil,  tiie  horrid  thingl 


'  Worse 

(Vtiea  Btrald-DiapaUh) 

The  bride  wore  a  gcMng-away  suit  of  Uue  tricotine 
braided  in  black  and  a  nlver  brocade  hat  trimmed 
with  black  cigarets. 

mootine  does  make  stuh  a  lovely  contnwt 


( Ueridtn,.  Conn.,  Journal) 

Morrell  Chase,  of  Hanover  Street,  is  confined  to 
his  home,  ill  with  amoKmia. 

AH  bottles  look  alike  in  the  dark. 


(.LiaU  Riw  Hov) 
It  is  rumored  that  the  cause  of  the  death  of  W.  T. 
Evans,  who  died  here  last  &11,  will  be  investigated. 
Mr.  Evans  was  thought  to  have  killed  himsdf  at  the 
time,  but  was  later  undecided. 

Must  have  changed  his  mind  a^in. 


(Broien  County,  Kanta;  World) 

The  J.  S.  Meek  reception  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening  was  a  great  success.  From  1.400  to  1,500 
pooide  attended.  Mr.  Meek  says  that  fuUy  that 
many  people  came  and  went.  Just  think,  why  thrr« 
were  700  carnations  handed  to  the  ladies  wnile  that 
many  men  took  cigars.  Mr.  Hlntbom  received  at  the 
door,  Miss  Steams  handed  out  the  carnations.  Miss 
Lewis  ushered  the  guests  and  showed  them  the  details 
of  the  establlstiment.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  PtuU 
asslBted  hi  kind  little  offices,  explaining  the  plUAim  col- 
lecUon  and  other  tidngs  on  tne  upper  flwir.  F.  B. 
Snyder  of  the  Abemathy  furniture  comrainy  assisted 
In  entertaining.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Henderson  of 
Horton  ^so  rendenxl  acceptable  assistance.  Tel^ 
graphic  congratulations  came  to  Mr.  Meek  ftom  lead- 
ing wholesue  houses.  At  6  o'clock  Mr.  Meek  gave  a 
dinner  or  banquet  to  a  party,  composed  of  the  \-islilDg 
tiavellng  men,  Mr.  and  Mn.  J.  S.  Henderson  of  Hor- 
ton, Mr.  Hlntbom,  Miw  Lewis,  Miss  Steams  and 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Lewis.  After  this  Miss  Lewis  entertained 
with  giving  a  few  numbers  of  her  vccal  selections  as 
only  ^e  could  rendw  them,  with  Mrs.  G.  B.  Merrltt 
at  i^ano.  Altogether  it  was  a  grand  occasion,  a  per- 
fect success,  evci^thlng  paawpd  oil  smoothly,  and  Mr. 
Meek's  splendid  new  buidness  house  and  home  was 
opened  to  the  public  and  his  business  of  undertaklDS 
and  embalming  launched  anew  In  the  new  head- 
quarters. 

Now,  wholl  be  the  first? 


(Ad.  «f»  MeL^anihoro,  Ittinoit,  Loadtr) 
Send  ten  cents  (coin)  for  one  of  my  beautiful 
spnng  folders  containing  my  latest  poem  produc- 
tion entitled  "WDI  Sweet  Pease  Be  Butteraics 
When  They  Go  To  Heaven?" 

SjHing  is  i^wiing- 


(Hartard  '05,  addruttino  an  alumni  gathoring) 
All  this  talk  about  Harvard  being  snobbish  is 
tommyrot,  and  I  speak  from  personal  experience, 
for  I  was  coxswain  of  the  crew  and  knew  every  man 
in  the  boat  except  two,  and  they  sat  way  tQ>  in  the 
bow. 

Distant  friends,  as  'twere. 


(from  C.  A.  A„  Chicago,  Cherry  CireU) 
The  bride  entered  the  drawing-room  on  the  arm 
of  her  father,  who  wore  a  gown  of  charmeuse  satin, 
trimmed  in  Venetian  point-lace,  and  with  veil  of  the 
same. 

A  case  of  donble-^rimmlng  papa* 
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Everybody's  Chestnut  Tree 

Eoman  tfon: — T^^A  ikt  Hen  is  tht  Chttma  Tree^  w  mry  h  hmrred 
ty  its  y9uUt.  Wt  'will  gladly  pay  for  a'vailable  ones.  Address  all 
mamucripu  /»  *  *  The  Chestnut  Tree, ' '  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  enwlope. 


JULIAN  STREET  was  trying  to  illustrate 
the  conservatism  ef  the  Maine  backwoods- 
man. 

Two  of  them  were  walking  through  the 
woods  one  day  when  they  came  upon  the 
body  of  a  man  lying  on  the  bank  of  a  stream. 
They  looked  at  it  carefully,  and  decided  it 
must  be  the  body  of  their  friend,  Ed  Simp- 
son. They  went  to  Simpson's  house,  a  few 
hundred  feet  away,  and  kjiocked  at  the  door. 
It  was  opened  by  Simpson  himself. 

"HeUo,  Ed,"  said  one.  "Say,  we  come 
on  the  dead  body  of  a  man  over  there  we 
kind  o*  thought  was  you." 

"That  so?"  said  Ed.  "What'd  he  lo«k 
Uke?" 

"Well,  he  was  about  your  build  " 

"Have  on  a  grav  flannel  shirt?" 

"Yop." 

"Boots?" 

"Yop." 

"Was  they  knee  boots  or  hip  boots?" 

"Let's  see.  Whidi  was  they,  Charley — 
knee  boots  or.  hip  boots? — tliey  was  hip 
boots." 

"Nope,"  said  Ed,  "  'twan't  me." 


PARSON  WmrE:  Brudder  Lamkins,  how 
did  yer  son  come  outen  de  trial? 

Bro.  Lamkins:  De  Jedge  done  give  'im 
two  mimife  in  de  jayul. 

Facson  White:  'Pears  ter  me  like  as  if 
you  outer  be  pow'ful  thankful.  He  got  off 
mi^ty  light,  he  did. 

Bro.  Lamkins:  Twan't 's  light's  you  seem 
to  think.  Dey's  agwinter  hang  'im  when 
de  two  mumfs  is  up. 


"MOTHER,  I  just  saw  a  big  Hon  down  the 
street,"  announced  little  Margie  cahnly. 

"Now,  Margie,"  exclaimed  her  mother, 
*'you  know  that  is  not  so.  I  want  you  to  go 
into  the  next  room  and  tell  God  what  an 
awful  story  you  told." 

Margie  did  as  she  was  told  and  in  a  few 
moments  came  back  smiling. 

"I  told  Him,  mother, and  He  said:  'Now 
that  is  perfectly  all  right,  little  girl.  I've 
often  been  fooled  by  diat  yellow  dog  my- 
self.'" 

A  LITTLE  girl  was  entertaining  the  vis- 
itors white  her  mother  added  the  finishing 
touches  to  her  toilet.  One  of  the  ladies 
said  with  a  significant  look:  "Not  very 
p-r-e-t-t-y,"  spelling  the  last  word. 

"No,"  said  the  child  quickly;  "but  awful 
s-m-a-r-t." 

O'BRIEN  was  solicitmg  funds  iat  Ireland. 
After  he  had  finished  his  appeal  he  offered  to 
answer  any  questions. 

"How  much  of  this  'ere  money  we're 
contributin'  sthicks  in  yer  pockets,  Mr. 
O'Brien?"  asked  a  big  rough  in  the  audience. 

Immediately  the  man  on  his  right  hit  him 
in  the  jaw  and  knocked  him  down.  His 
neighbor  to  the  left  jumped  up  and  down  on 
his  prostrate  body.  Two  big  policemen  car- 
ried him  up  the  aisle  and  threw  him  into  the 
gutter.  P'inally,  when  quiet  had  been  re- 
stored, the  chairman  advanced  to  the  front 
of  the  platform  and  said: 

"Is  Uiere  anybody  else  who  would  like  to 
ask  a  question?" 
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A  LONDON  temperance  orator  was  in  the 
habit  of  holding  forth  in  a  workman's  hall, 
and  was  constantly  being  interrupted. 

The  next  time  he  lectured  in  that  hall  he 
engaged  a  prize-fighter  to  sit  in  the  gaUery 
and  keep  order.  He  was  contrasting  the 
clean  content  of  home  life  with  the  squalor 
of  drunkenness. 

"What  do  we  want  when  we  return  from 
our  daily  toil?"  he  asked.  "What  do  we 
desire  to  ease  our  burdens,  to  gladden  our 
hearts,  to  bring  smiles  to  our  lips  and  joy  to 
our  eyes?" 

As  the  orator  paused  for  breath  the  prize- 
figher  shook  his  fist  at  the  unruly  members 
of  the  gallery  and  whispered  in  a  loud  under- 
tone: 

"Mind  yer,  the  first  bloke  what  says 
'beer/  out  he  goes!" 

ACCORDING  to  Montague  Glass,  it  is 
Leon  Sammet,  for  example,  telephoning  to, 
for  instance,  Abe  Potash. 

"HeUo,  is  this  you,  Abe?" 

"Sure,  it's  me." 

"This  is  Abe  Potash  I'm  talking  to?'* 
"Yes,  yes.    What  do  you  want?" 
"Well,  Abe,  I  want  to  borrow  fifty  dollars 
for  " 

"All  right.  TU.  tell  him  as  soon  as  he 
comes  in." 

LITTLE  JANE,  followed  by  her  dog, 
Sandy,  trotted  in,  holding  out  a  paper  bag. 

"Want  a  wemon  dwop,  mama?" 

"Why,  yes,  honey."  Mama,  delving  into 
the  bag,  noticed  that  the  contents  seemed 
a  little  more  sticky  than  necessary,  but  she 
took  one. 

Jane  solemnly  watched  the  process  of 
absorptu>n,  then: 

"You  wike  'at  dwop,  mama?" 

"Yes,  honey,  it's  good.  Thank  you  so 
much." 

"Sandy  didn't.  He  wicked  'em,  but  he 
didn't  wike  *em,'* 

MR.  AND  MRS.  CROSBY  were  awak- 
ened by  sounds  that  sounded  suspiciously 
like  burglars. 

"You  must  go  in  and  see  about  it,"  she 
urged. 

Mr.  Crosby's  teeth  were  chattering. 

"Sally,  you  go  first,"  he  suggested.  "It 
is  a  mighty  poor  man  that  would  hit  a 
woman." 


A  YOUNG  mule  had  been  shipped  on  a 
frei^t  train  to  a  farmer  in  Fauquier  County, 
Virginia.  A  tag  with  shipping  dir^tions 
thereon  had  been  tied  securely  around  his 
neck  with  a  rope;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
journey  the  mule's  hunger  and  natural  de- 
pravity had  tempted  him  to  chew  up  both 
the  rope  and  the  tag.  The  old  negro  brake- 
man  discovered  the  loss,  and,  greatly  con- 
cerned, he  hurried  up  to  the  conductor  in 
the  calaboose. 

"Boss,"  he  cried,  "for  de  Lawd's  sake, 
where  yo'  spects  to  put  off  dat  fool  mule? 
He  done  eat  up  where  he's  gwine." 

RECENTLY  there  was  much  discussion 
about  the  proposal  to  estabUsh  the  honor 
system,  so  called,  in  a  large  Eastern  peniten- 
tiary. It  was  finally  decided  to  put  it  up 
to  the  prisoners  themselves  to  decide — ■ 
surely  they  would  know  whether  they  could 
play  the  game  honorably  or  not.  It  was  put 
to  a  vote. 

"Hey,  Spike,"  said  one  tough-looking  citi- 
zen out  of  one  corner  of  his  mouth  to  an- 
other prisoner,  "did  yer  vote  for  the  honor 
system?" 

"Betcher  life,  kid — ^four  times." 

SVEN  had  been  nursing  logs  down  the 
river  toward  the  chute  to  the  buzz^w  for 
several  hours  when  the  boss  came  along. 

"This  bane  too  mudi  vark  for  one  man," 
Sven  told  him. 

"All  right,"  said  the  boss,  "ITl  send  John 
down  to  help  you." 

An  hour  passed  and  the  boss  was  walking 
by  again,    Sven  made  the  same  complaint. 

"This  bane  too  much  vark  for  one  man." 

"But  I  sent  John  down  to  help  you. 
Where  is  he?" 

"Yohn,  he  ain't  buie  here  some  time.  He 
yeat  down  between  two  logs.  I  tank  he 
quit  his  job." 

A  VIRGINIA  farmer,  hearing  suspicious 
sounds  in  his  hen-coop,  hurriedly  seized  a 
shotgun  and  proceeded  to  investigate. 

"Who's  there?"  he  demanded  as  he  drew 
near  the  coop.  Silence. 

"Who's  there?"  he  reiterated  with  greater 
vehemence. 

A  longer  silence.  Finally  a  quavering 
voice  widi  an  unmistakable  African  accent 
said: 

"Only  us  h^e  chickens." 
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''Keep  Your  Eye  on  Jim!" 

"It's  not  alone  what  a  man  does  during  working  hours,  but  outside  of  working 
hours— that  determines  his  future.  There  are  plenty  of  men  who  do  a  good  job 
while  they're  at  it,  but  who  work  with  one  eye  on  the  clock  and  one  ear  cocked 
for  the  whistle.  They  long  for  that  loaf  at  noon  and  for  that  eveoiDg  hour  in 
the  bowling  alley.  They  are  good  workers  and  they'll  always  be  jnt  «iat^-ten 
years  from  now  they  are  likely  to  be  right  where  they  are  today. 

"But  when  you  see  a  man  putting  in  his  noon  hour  learning  more  about  his  work,  you  see 
a  man  who  won't  stay  down.  His  job  today  is  just  a  stepping-stone  to  something  better. 
He'll  never  be  satisfied  until  he  hits  the  top.  And  he'll  get  there,  because  he's  the  kind  of 
man  we  want  in  tbit  firm'i  responsible  poii- 
tioni.  YoucftnalwaysdependonamRnlike  Jim. 

"Everr  ioiportant  man  In  this  plant  won  out  in  the 
aame  way.  Our  treasnrer  uaed  to  be  a  bookkeeper.  The 
■ales  maaairer  alarled  in  a  branch  office  op  state.  Tlie 
factory  superintendent  was  at  a  latbe  a  few  yean  aico. 
The  chief  desifiDer  rose  from  the  bottom  in  the  draftins 
room.  The  traffic  manager  was  a  clerk. 

"All  these  men  won  their  advancements  Ihroueh 
spare  time  study  with  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools.  Today  they  are  eaminK  four  or  five  times — 
yes,  some  of  them  ten  times  as  much  money  as  when 
they  came  with  us. 


r  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

I         BOX  2670  SCRANTON.  PA. 

I    Ksplaln,  wtthont  oblisatlns  m«,  how  I  can  quaUl^  for  fh* 

tlon,  or  In  the  «ub|«ot,  btfiirt  wUch  I  mark  X. 
~  ~2  SALKSMANSHIP 


"That's  why  1  say  that  Jim  there  is  one  of  our  future 
executives.  Keep  your  eye  on  him.  Give  him  erery 
chance — he'll  make  soodi  ' 

Employers  everywhere  are  lookine  for  men  who  really 
want  to  (ret  ahead.  If  iron  want  to  make  more  money, 
show  your  employer  that  you're  Iryinir  to  be  loerlh  more 
money.  If  you  want  more  rcsiionBibility,  show  him  yott 
are  willinK  to  prmpan  yourself  (or  it. 

For  29  years  the  International  Correspondence  Schools 
have  been  tTaining  men  and  women  riKbt  in  their  own 
homes  after  supper,  or  whenever  they  had  a  little  time  to 
spare.  More  than  two  million  hnve  stepped  up  in  iust  this 
way.  More  than  110,000  are  studyinit  now.  Ten  thousand 
are  startine  every  month.  Can  you  afford  to  let  another 
priceless  ho«r  pass  without  making  yoor  start  toward 
aomeChinu:  better?  Heic  is  all  we  ask — without  obli(ta- 
tion,  mark  and  mail  this  coupon.  It's  a  little  thinfr  that 
takes  bnt  a  moment  but  it's  the  most  important  thmtt 
To:i  can  do  today.   Do  it  nowl  - 
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A  datrvoyamt  tells  Lilla  DelHver  that  she  sees 
m  vision  of  a  white  man  surrounded  by  savages. 
The  man  is  dead;  he  is  seme  one  that  loves  her. 
Some  one  that  she  loves.  The  scene  has  mot  yet 
taken  filace,  hut  it  mill  according  to  the  clair- 
voyant. A  t  that  moment  Lawrence  Teek,  an  ex- 
plorer, walks  into  the  room  and  Lilla  meets  him. 
This  is  the  extraordinary  situation  with  which 
m  mem  and  starting  serial  hegins  in  Septemker— 

"Sacrifice" 

A  Story  of  Love,  Mysticism,  Adventure 
Laid  in  New  York  and  Africa 

By  Stephen  French  Whitman 

Mr.  Whitman  has  written  two  novels  and  many 
short  stories—all  the  tense,  gripping  type  of 
fiction.  This  story,  his  kest,  is  as  sensational 
as  any  stage  or  screen  drama.    It  begins  in 
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of  US  have  the  Sleuth-urge,  the  desire  to  solve 
crime  mysteries.  Mr,  Milne  confesses  to  it  and 
thafs  *a>ky  nve  have  this  mvei.  He  thought,  as  he 
says,  of  a  good  way  to  commit  a  murder  and  there 
follo^d  this  story  of  mystery,  thrills,  humor  and  a 
detective  new  to  fiction 


By  A.  A.  Milne 


lUustrationi  iy  George  Gigt&re 


IN  THE  drowsy  heat  of  the  summer 
afternoon  The  Red  House  was  tt^ing 
its  siesta.  Hiere  was  a  lazy  murmur 
of  bees  in  the  fiower-borders,  a  gentle 
axHng  of  pigeons  in  the  tops  of  the  elms. 
FrcHn  dstant  lawns  came  the  whirr  of  a 
mowii^^nachine,  that  most  restful  of  all 
oountiy  sounds;  making  ease  the  sweeter  in 
that  it  is  taken  while  others  are  working.  - 

It  was  the  hour  when  even  those  whose 
bnainess  it  is  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  others 
have  a  moment  or  two  for  themselves.  In 
the  bcmsdeeper's  room  Audrey  Stevens, 
the  f»«tty  parlor-maid,  retrimmed  her  best 
hat,  and  t^ed  idly  to  her  aunt,  the  cook- 
housdcecpo'  of  Mr.  Mark  Ablett's  bachelor 
home. 

"Funny  thing  that  about  Mr.  Mark's 
brother.  Fancy  not  seeing  your  brother  for 
fifteen  years,"  ^e  said. 

"As  I  told  you  all  this  morning,"  said  her 
aunt,  "I've  been  here  five  years,  and  never 
heard  of  a  brother.  I  could  say  that  before 
everybody  if  I  was  going  to  die  to-morrow. 
There's  been  no  broker  here  while  I've  been 
here." 

"You  could  have  knocked  me  down  with 
a  feather  when  he  spoke  about  him  at  break- 
fast this  morning.  I  didn't  hear  what  went 
before^  naturally,  but  they  was  all  talking 
about  the  broUier  when  I  went  in — now 

Bferybody's  Uagazine,  Angust,  1921 


what  was  it  I  went  in  for— hot  milk,  was  it, 
or  toast — well,  they  was  all  talking  and  Mr. 
Mark  turns  to  me,  and  says — ^you  know  his 
way — 'Stevens,'  he  says,  'my  brother  is  com- 
ing to  see  me  this  afternoon;  I'm  expecting 
him  about  three,'  he  says.  'Show  him  into 
the  office,'  he  says,  just  like  that.  *Yes,  sir,' 
I  says  quite  quietly;  but  I  was  never  so  sur- 
prised in  my  life,  not  knowing  he  had  a 
brother.  'My  brother  from  Australia,'  he 
says — there,  I'd  forgotten  that.  From 
Australia." 

"Well,  he  may  have  been  in  Australia," 
said  Mrs.  Stevens  judicially;  "  T  can't  say 
for  that,  not  knowing  the  contrary;  but  what 
I  do  say  is  he's  never  been  here.  Not  while 
I've  been  here,  and  that's  five  years." 

"Well,  but,  auntie,  he  hasn't  been  here 
for  fifteen  years.  I  heard  Mr.  Mark  telling 
Mr.  Cayley.  'Fifteen  years,'  he  pays,  Mr. 
Cayley  having  asked  him  when  his  brother 
was  last  in  England.  Mr.  Cayley  knew  of 
him,  I  heard  him  telling  Mr.  Beverley,  but 
didn't  know  when  he  was  last  in  Eng- 
land— see? — so  that's  why  he  asked  Mr. 
Mark." 

"I'm  not  saying  anything  about  fifteen 
years,  Audrey.  I  can  only  speak  for  what 
I  know,  and  that's  five  years  Whitsuntide. 
I  can  take  my  oath  he's  not  set  foot  in  the 
house  since  five  years  Whitsuntide.   And  if 
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he's  been  in  Australia,  as  you  say,  well,  I 
dare  say  he's  had  his  reasons." 

"What  reasons?"  said  Audrey  ii^tly. 

"Never  mind  what  reasons.  Being  in  the 
place  of  a  mother  to  you,  since  your  poOT 
mother  died,  I  say  this,  Audrey— when  a 
gentleman  goes  to  Australia,  he  has  his  rea- 
sons. And  when  he  stays  in  Australia,  fif- 
teen years  as  Mr.  Mark  says,  and  as  I  know 
for  myself  five  years,  he  has  his  reasons. 
And  a  respectably  brou^t-up  girl  doesn't 
ask  what  reasons." 

"Got  into  trouble,  I  s^xppt^,"  said  Au- 
drey carelessly.  '*They  were  saying  at 
breakfast  he'd  been  a  wild  one.  I^bts. 
I'm  glad  my  Joe  isn't  like  that.  He's  got 
fifteen  pounds  in  the  post-offi(%  savings 
bank.   Did  I  tell  you?" 

But  there  was  not  to  be  any  more  talk  of 
Joe  Turner  that  afternoon.  The  ringing  of 
a  bell  broi^ht  Audrey  to  her  feet — ^no  longer 
Audrey,  but  now  Stevens.  She  arranged 
her  c^  in  front  of  the  glass. 

"There,  that's  the  front  door,'*  she  said. 
'That's  hnn.  'Show  hun  into  the  offce,' 
said  Mr.  Mark.  I  suppose  he  doesn't  want 
the  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  see  him. 
Well,  they're  all  out  at  their  golf,  anyhow. 
Wonder  he's  going  to  stay.  P'raps  he's 
lm>u^t  back  a  lot  of  gold  from  Australia. 
I  might  hear  something  about  Australia,  be- 
cause  if  antibody  can  get  gold  there,  then  I 
don't  say  but  what  Joe  and  I  " 

"Now,  now,  get  on,  Audrey/' 

"Just  going,  darling." 

'TpO  ANY  one  who  had  just  walked  down 
J-  the  drive  in  the  August  sun,  the  open 
door  of  The  Red  House  revealed  a  delight- 
fully inviting  hall,  of  which  even  the  mere 
sight  was  cooling.  It  was  a  big  low-roofed, 
oak-beamed  place,  with  cream-washed  walls 
and  diamond'paned  windows,  blue-cur- 
tained. On  right  and  left  were  doors  leading 
into  other  living-rooms,  but  on  the  side  which 
faced  you  as  you  came  in  were  windows 
again,  looking  on  to  a  small  grass  court,  and 
from  open  windows  to  open  windows,  such 
ur  as  there  was  played  gently.  The  stair- 
case went  up  in  broad,  low  steps  along  the 
light-hand  wall,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  led 
you  along  a  gallery,  which  ran  across  the 
width  of  the  hall,  to  your  bedroom.  That 
is,  if  you  were  going  to  stay  the  night.  Mr. 
Robart  Ablett's  intentions  in  this  matter 
were  as  yet  unknown. 


As  Audrey  came  across  the  hall  she  gave 
a  little  start  as  she  saw  Mr.  Cayley  sud- 
denly, ^tting  unobtrusively  in  a  seat  be- 
neath one  of  the  front  windows,  readii^. 
No  reason  why  he  shouldn't  be  there;  cer- 
tainly a  much  coder  i^ace  than  the  golf- 
links  on  such  a  day;  but  somehow  there  was 
a  deserted  air  about  the  house  that  after- 
noon, as  if  all  the  guests  were  outside,  or 
(perhaps  the  wisest  place  of  all)  up  In  their 
bedrooms,  siee[Hi^.  -  Mr.  Cayley,  the  mas- 
ter's cousin,  was  a  surprise;  and,  having 
given  a  little  exclamation  as  she  came  sud- 
denly upon  him  she  blushed  imd  said,  "Oh, 
I  b^  your  pardon,  »r,  I  didn't  see  "you  at 
first,"  and  he  looked  up  from  his  book  and 
smiled  at  her.  "Such  a  gentleman,  Mr. 
Cayley,"  she  thought  to  herself  as  she  went 
on,  fmd  wondered  what  the  master  would  do 
without  him.  If  this  brother,  for  instance, 
had  to  be  bundled  back  to  Australia  it  was 
Mr.  Cayley  who  would  do  most  the 
bundling. 

"So  this  is  Mr.  Robert,"  said  Audrey  to 
herself,  as  she  came  in  sight  of  the  visitor. 

She  told  her  aimt  afterward  that  ^e 
would  have  known  him  anywhere  for  Mr. 
Mark's  brother,  but  she  would  have  said 
that  of  anybody  who  had  claimed  to  be  Mr. 
Robert  The  likeness  was  not  so  obvious  as 
that.  This  man  was  much  the  same  height 
as  Maik,  and  had  much  the  same  shaped 
head.  He  was  also  blessed  with  the  same 
rather  loi^-pointed  nose;  a  family  feature, 
which  (as  Audrey  had  observed  on  her  lady- 
ship's visits  to  The  Red  House)  had  not  even 
had  the  grace  to  spare  Mr.  Mark's  sister. 
But  there  the  resemblance  ended.  Bapper 
little  Mark,  with  his  neat  pointed  beard  and 
his  carefuUy  curled  mustache;  with  his 
quick-darting  eyes,  always  moving  from  one 
to  the  other  of  any  company  he  was  in,  to 
register  one  more  smile  to  his  credit  when  he 
had  said  a  good  thing,  one  more  expectant 
look  when  he  was  only  waiting  his  turn  to 
say  it;  he  was  a  very  different  man  from  this 
rough-looking,  clean-shaven  Colonial,  star- 
ing at  her  so  loweiingly. 

"I  want  to  see  Mr.  Mark  Ablett,"  he 
growled.   It  sounded  almost  like  a  threat. 

Audrey  smiled  reassuringly  at  him.  She 
had  a  smile  for  everybody. 

"Yes,  sir.  He  is  expecting  you,  if  you 
will  come  this  way." 

"Ohl   So  you  know  who  I  am,  eh?" 

"Mr.  Robert  Ablett?" 
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"Aye,  diat's  right.  So  he's  expecting  me, 
di?  Hell  be  glad  to  see  me,  eh?" 

"If  you  will  a»ne  this  way.  sir,"  said  Au> 
drey  jHimly. 

She  went  to  the  second  door  on  the  left, 
and  opened  it. 

"Mr.  Robert  Ab— "  she  began,  and  then 
broke  off.  The  room  was  empty.  She 
turned  to  the  roan  behind  her.  "If  you  will 
sit  down,  sxTt  I  will  find  the  master.  I  know 
he's  in,  becai^  he  tcdd  me  that  you  were 
coming  this  af  temooi." 

"Oh!"  He  k>oked  round  the  room. 
"What  d'you  caU  this  place,  eh?" 

"The  ofl5ce.  sir." 

"The  office?" 

•*The  room  where  the  master  works,  sir." 

"WoAs,eh?  That's  new.  Didn't  know 
h^d  ever  doos  a  strdce  of  work  in  his  life." 

"Where  he  writes,  sir,"  said  Audrey  with 
dignity.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Mark  "wrote," 
though  nobody  knew  what,  was  a  matter  of 
pride  in  the  housekeeper's  room. 

**Not  well-dressed  enough  for  the  drawii^- 
zoom,  eh?" 

'*I  will  tdl  the  master  you  are  here,  sir," 
said  Audrey  decisively. 

She  dosed  the  door  and  l^t  him  there. 

WeUt  Here  was  something  to  tell  auntiel 
Her  mind  was  busy  at  once,  going  over  all 
the  thii^  which  he  had  said  to  her  and  she 
had  said  to  him  (quiet-like.)  "Directly  I 
saw  him  I  said  to  myself — *Why,  you  could 
have  knocked  me  over  with  a  feather.* " 
Feathers,  indeed,  were  a  perpetual  menace 
to  Audr^. 

Knrever,  the  immediate  buuness  was  to 
find  the  master.  She  walked  across  the  hall 
to  the  library,  glanced  in,  came  back  a  little 
uncertainly,  and  stood  in  front  of  Cayley. 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  she  said  in  a  low, 
respectful  voice,  "can  you  tell  me  where  the 
master  is?   It's  Mr.  Robert  called." 

"What?"  said  Cayley,  looking  up  from  his 
book.  "Who?" 

Audrey  repeated  her  question. 

"I  don't  know.  Isn't  he  in  the  office? 
He  was  op  at  the  Temple  after  lunch.  I 
don't  know  where  he  is  now." 

"Thank  you,  ar.  I  will  go  up  to  the 
Temple." 

Cayley  returned  to  his  book. 

"llie  Temple"  was  a  brick  summer-house, 
in  the  gardens  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
a^Mmt  tfaxee  hundred  yards  away.  Here 
Ma^  meifitated  sometimes,  before  letirii^ 
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to  "the  office"  to  put  his  thoughts  upon 
paper.  The  thoughts  were  not  <rf  any  great 
vsuue;  moreover,  they  were  given  otf  at  the 
dinner-table  more  t^ten  than  they  got  on  to 
paper,  and  got  on  to  paper  more  often  than 
they  got  into  print.  But  that  did  not  pre- 
vent the  master  of  The  Red  House  from 
being  a  little  pained  when  a  visitor  treated 
the  Temple  carelessly,  as  if  it  had  been 
erected  for  the  ordinary  purp(»es  of  flirta- 
tion and  cigarette-smoking.  There  had  been 
an  occasion  when  two  of  his  guests  had  been 
found  playing  fives  in  it.  Mark  had  said 
nothing  at  the  time,  save  to  ask  (with  a 
little  less  than  his  usual  point)  whether  they 
couldn't  find  anywhere  else  for  their  game, 
but  the  offenders  were  never  asked  to  The 
Red  House  again. 

Audrey  walked  slowly  up  to  The  Tem{de 
looked  in  and  walked  ^wly  back  again.  All 
that  walk  for  nothing.  Perhaps  the  master 
was  upstiurs  in  his  room.  "Not  wdl-dressed 
enough  for  the  drawing-room."  "Well, 
now,  auntie,  would  you  like  any  one  in  your 
drawing-room  with  a  red  handkerchief  round 
his  neck  and  great  big  dusty  boots,  and — ?" 
Listen!  One  of  the  men  shooting  rabbits. 
Auntie  was  partial  to  a  nice  rablnt,  uid 
onion  sauce.  How  hot  it  was;  she  wouldn't 
say  "no"  to  a  cup  of  tea.  Well,  one  tiling, 
Mr.  Robert  wasn't  staying  the  night;  he 
hadn't  any  luggage.  Of  course,  Mr.  Mark 
could  lend  him  things;  they  were  the  same 
size.  She  would  have  known  him  anywhere 
for  Mr.  Mark's  brother. 

SHE  came  mto  the  house.  As  ^e  passed 
the  housekeeper's  room  on  her  way  to 
the  hall,  the  door  opened  suddenly,  and  a 
rather  frightened  face  looked  out. 

"HaUo,  Aud,"  said  Elsie.  "It's  Audrey," 
^e  said,  turning  into  the  room. 

"Come  in,  Audrey,"  called  Mrs.  Stevens. 
"What's  up?"  said  Audrey,  entering. 
"Oh,  my  dear,  you  gave  me  such  a  turn. 
Where  have  you  been?" 
"Up  to  the  Temple." 
"Did  you  hear  anything?" 
"Hear  what?" 

' 'Bangs   and   explosions   and  terrible 

things." 

"Oh!"  said  Audrey,  rather  relieved. 
"One  of  the  men  shooting  rabbits.  Why, 
I  said  to  myself  as  I  cwne  along,  'Auntie's 
partial  to  a  nice  rabbit,'  I  said,  *uull 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  ' " 
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"Rabbits!"  said  hes  aunt  scornfully.  It 
was  inside  the  house,  my  girl." 

"Straight  it  was,"  said  Elsie.  She  was 
one  of  the  housemaids.  *'I  stud  to  Mrs. 
Stevens— didn't  I,  Mrs.  Stevens?  "That 
was  m  the  bouse/  I  said." 

Audrey  looked  at  her  aunt  and  then  at 
Elsie. 

"Do  you  think  he  had  a  revolver  with 
him?"  she  said  in  a  hushed  voice. 

"Who?"  said  Elsie  excitedly. 

"That  brother  of  his.  From  Australia. 
I  said  as  soon  as  I  set  eyes  on  him,  'You're 
a  bad  lot,  my  mant*  That's  what  X  said, 
Elsie.  Even  before  he  spoke  to  me.  Rudel 
Well,  I  give  you  my  word." 

"If  you  remember,  Audrey,  I  always 
S£ud  there  was  no  telling  about  any  one 
from  Australia."  She  lay  back  in  her  chair, 
breathing  rapidly.  "I  wouldn't  go  out  of 
this  room  now,  not  if  you  paid  me  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Stevens!"  said  Elsie,  who 
badly  wanted  five  shillings  for  a  new  pair 
of  shoes.  "I  wouldn't  go  as  far  as  tiiat, 
not  myself,  but  '* 

"There!"  cried  Mrs.  Stevens,  ^tting  up 
with  a  start. 

They  listened  anxiously,  the  two  girls 
instinctively  coming  closer  to  the  older 
woman's  chair. 

A  door  was  being  shaken,  kicked,  rattled. 
,  "Listen!" 

Audrey  and  Elsie  looked  at  each  other 
with  frightened  eyes. 

They  heard  a  man's  voice,  loud,  angry. 

"Open  the  door!"  it  was  shouting.  "Open 
the  door!  I  say,  open  the  door!" 

"Don't  opm  the  door!"  cried  Mrs.  Ste- 
vens in  a  panic,  as  if  it  was  her  door  which 
was  threatened.  "Audrey!  Elsie!  Don't 
let  him  in!" 

"Damn  it,  open  the  door!"  came  the 
voice  again. 

"We're  all  going  to  be  murdered  in  our 
beds,"  she  quavered.  Terrified,  the  two 
girls  huddled  closer,  and  with  an  arm  round 
each,  Mrs.  Stevens  sat  there,  wEUting. 

'1X7HETHER  Mark  Ablett  was  a  bore  or 
VV  not  depended  on  the  pmnt  <rf  view, 

but  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  he  never 
bored  his  company  on  the  subject  of  his 
early  life.  However,  stories  get  about. 
Tliere  is  always  somebody  who  knows.  It 
was  undostood — and  this,  anyhoWf  on 


Mark's  own  authority — that  his  father 
had  been  a  country  clergyman.  It  was 
said  that,  as  a  boy,  Mark  had  attracted 
the  notice  and  patronage  of  some  rich  old 
spinster  of  the  neighborhood,  who  had  paid 
for  his  education,  both  at  school  and  uni- 
versity.  At  about  the  time  when  he  was 
coming  down  from  Cambridge  his  father 
had  died,  leavii^  behind  him  a  few  debts 
as  a  warning  to  his  family,  and  a  reputar* 
tion  for  short  sermons  as  an  example  to  his 
successor.  Neither  warning  nor  example 
seems  to  have  been  effective.  Mark  went 
to  London,  with  an  allowance  fxom  his 
patron,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  made 
acquaintance  with  the  money-lenders.  He 
was  supposed,  by  his  patron  and  any  others 
who  inquired,  to  be  "writing,"  but  what 
he  wrote,  other  than  letters  a^ing  for  more 
time  to  pay,  has  never  been  discovered. 
However,  he  attended  the  theatres  and 
music-hails  very  rc^^ularly — no  doubt  with 
a  view  to  writing  some  serious  articles  oa 
the  decadence  ci  the  English  stage. 

Fortunately,  from  Mark's  point  <rf  view, 
his  patron  ^ed  during  his  third  year  in 
London  and  left  Mm  all  the  money  he 
wanted.  From  that  moment  his  life  loses 
legendary  character  and  becomes  more  a 
matter  of  history.  He  settled  accounts 
with  the  money-lenders,  abandoned  his 
crop  of  wild  oais  to  the  harvesting  of  others, 
and  became  in  his  turn  a  patron.  He  pat- 
ronized the  Arts.  It  was  not  only  usurers 
who  discovered  that  Mark  Ablett  no  longo- 
wrote  for  money;  editors  were  now  offered 
free  contributions  as  well  as  free  lunches; 
publishers  were  given  i^eem^ts  for  an 
occasional  slend^  volume,  in  which  the 
author  paid  all  expenses  and  waived  all 
royalties;  pnnnising  young  painters  and 
poets  dmeo  with  hhn;  and  he  even  took  a 
theatrical  company  on  tour,  playing  host 
and  leading  man  with  equal  lavishness. 

He  was  not  what  most  people  call  a  snob. 
A  snob  has  been  defined  carelessly  as  a 
man  who  loves  a  lord;  and,  more  cardessly 
as  a  mean  lover  of  mean  things — whidi 
would  be  a  little  unkind  to  the  peerage  if 
the  first  definition  were  true.  Mark  had 
his  vanities  imdoubtedly,  but  he  would 
sooner  have  met  an  actor-manager  than  an 
earl;  he  would  have  spoken  of  his  friend- 
ship with  Dante  (had  that  been  possible) 
more  gUbly  than  of  his  friendship  with  a 
duke.  Call  him  a  snob  if  you  like,  btU  not 
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the  worst  kind  of  snob;  a  hanger-on,  but 
to  the  skirts  of  Art,  not  Society. 

His  patronage  £d  not  stop  at  the  Arts. 
It  abo  included  Matthew  Cayley,  a  small 
cousin  of  thirteen,  whose  circumstances 
were  as  limited  as  had  been  Mark^s  own 
before  his  patron  had  rescued  him.  He 
sent  the  Cayley  cousin  to  school  and  Cam- 
bridge. His  motives,  no  doubt,  were  un- 
worldly enough  at  first;  a  mere  repaying  to 
bis  acconnt  in  the  Recording  Angelas  book 
ot  the  generosity  which  had  been  lavished 
on  himself;  a  laying-up  of  treasure  in 
heaven.  Bat  it  is  probable  that*  as  the 
boy  grew  up.  Mail's  deigns  for  his  future 
were  based  on  his  own  interests  as  much 
as  those  of  his  cousin,  and  that  a  suitably 
educated  Matthew  Cayley  of  twenty-three 
was  fdt  by  him  to  be  a  useful  |Mrc^rty  for 
a  man  in  hb  position;  a  man,  that  is  to  say, 
inhose  vamttes  left  him  so  Ettle  time  for  his 
sffairs. 

C^ey  then,  at  twenty-three,  locAied 
after  hh  cousm's  af^drs.  By  this  time 
Mark  had  bought  The  Red  House  and  the 
considerable  amount  of  land  which  went 
with  it.  Cayley  superintended  the  neces- 
sary staff.  His  duties,  indeed,  were  many. 
He  was  not  quite  secretary,  not  quite 
land-agent,  not  quite  business-adviser,  not 
quite  companion,  but  somethii^  of  all  four. 
Mark  leaned  upon  him  and  called  him 
"Cay,"  objecting  quite  rightly  in  the  cu*- 
cu instances  to  the  name  of  Matthew.  Cay, 
he  felt,  was,  above  all,  dependable;  a  big, 
heavy-jawed,  solid  fellow,  who  didn't  bother 
you  with  unnecessary  talk — a  boon  to  a 
man  who  Kked  to  do  most  of  the  talking 

Caylqr  was  now  twraty-ei^t,  but  had 
all  the  a{q)earance  of  forty,  which  was  his 
patnm's  a^.  Spasmodically  they  enter- 
tained a  good  deal  at  The  Red  House,  and 
Mark's  prrference — call  it  kindliness  or 
vanity,  as  you  please — ^was  for  guests  who 
were  not  in  a  position  to  repay  his  hospi- 
tality. Let  us  have  a  look  at  them  as  they 
came  down  to  that  breakfast,  of  which 
Stevens  has  ah-eady  given  us  a  glimpse. 

TXE  first  to  anne  down  was  Major  Rum- 
boId,a  tall,  gray-haired,  gray-mustached, 
silent  man,  wearing  a  Norfolk  coat  and 
gray  flannel  trousers,  who  lived  on  his  re- 
tired pay  and  wrote  natural-history  arti- 
cles nr  the  papers.    He  inspected  the 


dishes  on  the  side-table,  dedded  carefuUy 
on  kedjeree,  and  got  to  work  ea  it.  He 
had  passed  cm  to  a  sausage  by  the  time  of 
the  next  arrival  This  was  BiH  Beverley,  a 
cheerful  young  man  in  white  flamid  trous- 
ers and  a  blazer. 

"Hallo,  Major!"  he  said  as  he  came  in. 
"How's  the  gout?" 

"It  isn't  gout,"  said  the  major  gruffly. 

"Well,  whatever  it  is." 

The  major  grunted. 

"I  make  a  point  of  being  polite  at  break- 
fast," said  Bill,  helping  himsdf  largely  to 
porridge.  "Most  people  are  so  rude; 
That's  vrhy  I  a^ed  you.  But  don't  tell 
me  k  it's  a  secret.  Cofifee?"  he  added,  as 
he  poured  himself  out  a  cup. 

"No,  thanks.  I  nevtx  drmk  till  I've  fin- 
ished eating." 

"Quite  right.  Major;  it's  only  manners." 
He  sat  down  opposite  to  the  major.  "WeB, 
we've  got  a  good  day  lot  our  game.  It's 
goii^  to  be  hot,  but  that's  where  Betty  and 
I  score.  On  the  fifth  green,  your  old  wound, 
the  one  you  got  in  Hakt  frontier  skirmi^  in 
'43,  win  begin  to  trouble  you;  on  the  dghth 
your  liver,  undermined  by  years  of  curry, 
will  dr(^  to  pieces;  on  the  twelfth — ~" 

"Oh,  shut  up,  you  ass!" 

"Well,  I'm  only  warning  you.  Hallol 
Good  morning,  Miss  Norris.  I  was  just 
telling  the  major  what  was  going  to  hap* 
pen  to  you  and  him  this  morning.  Do  you 
want  any  assistance,  or  do  you  prefer  choos- 
ing your  own  breakfast?" 

"Please  don't  get  up,"  said  Miss  Norris, 
"I'll  help  myself.  Good  morning,  Major." 
She  smiled  pleasantly  at  him. 

The  major  nodded. 

"Good  morning.   Going  to  be  hot." 

"As  I  was  tellii^  the  major,"  b^an 
Bill,  "that's  where—  Hallo,  here's  Betty! 
Morning;  Cayley." 

Betty  Calladine  and  Cayley  had  come  in 
together.  Betty  was  the  eighteen-year-old 
daughter  of  Mrs.  John  Calladine,  widow  of 
the  painter,  and  acting  hostess  on  this 
occasion  for  Mark.  Ruth  Norris  took  her- 
self seriously  as  an  actress  and  (on  her 
holidays)  seriously  as  a  golfer.  She  was 
quite  competent  as  either. 

"By  the  way,  the  car  will  be  round  at 
ten-thirty,"  said  Cayley,  looking  up  from 
his  letters.  "You're  lunching  there,  and 
driving  back  directly  afterward.  Isn't 
that  r^t?" 
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"I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  have  two 
lounds,"  said  Bill  hopefully. 

"Much  too  hot  in  the  afternoon,"  said 
the  major.  "Get  back  comfortably  for  tea." 

Mark  came  in.  He  was  genentUy  the 
last.  He  greeted  them  and  sat  down  to 
toast  and  tea.  Breakfast  was  not  his  meaL 
The  others  diattered  gently  while  he  read 
his  letters. 

"Good  God!'*  said  Mark  suddenly. 

There  was  an  instinctive  turning  of  heads 
toward  him. 

"I  b^  yoiu:  pardon,  Miss  Nonis.  Sorry, 
Betty." 

Miss  Norris  smiled  her  foigiveness.  She 
(rften  wanted  to  say  it  hersetf,  partkularly 
at  rehearsals. 

"I  say.  Cay!"  He  was  frowning  to  him- 
self; anftc^ed,  puzzled.  He  held  up  a  let- 
ter and  shook  it.  "Who  do  you  thuik  this 
is  from?" 

Cayley,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
shrv^ed  his  shoulders.  How  could  he  pos- 
sibly guess? 

"Robert,"  said  Mark. 

"Robert?"  It  vas  difficult  to  surwise 
Ckyky.  "WcD?" 

"It^s  all  very  weU  to  say  'Well?'  hke 
that,"  said  Mark  peevi^y.  "He's  ccHik- 
ing  here  this  afternoon." 

"I  thou^t  he  was  in  Australia,  or  some- 
where." 

"Of  course.  So  did  I."  He  looked  across 
at  Rumbold.  "Got  any  brothers.  Major?" 
"No." 

"WeU,  take  my  advicx  and  don't  have 
any." 

"Not  likely  to,  now,"  said  the  major. 
Bill  lai^hed.   Miss  Norris  said  politely: 
"But  you  haven't  any  brothers, 
Ablett?" 

"One,"  said  Mark  grimly.  "If  you're 
back  in  time  you'll  see  him  this  afternoon. 
He'll  probably  ask  you  to  lend  him  five 
pounds.  Don't!" 

Everybody  felt  a  little  uncomfortable. 

"I've  got  a  brother,"  said  Bill  helpfully, 
"but  I  always  borrow  from  him." 

"Like  Robert,"  said  Mark. 

"When  was  he  in  England  last?"  asked 
Cayley. 

"About  fifteen  years  ago,  wasn't  it? 
You'd  have  been  a  boy,  of  course." 

"Yes,  I  remember  sedng  him  <mce  about 
then,  but  I  didn't  know  if  he  had  been  back 
once." 


"No."  Mark,  still  obviously  upset,  re- 
turned to  his  letter. 

"Personally,"  said  BiU,  "I  think  relar 
tions  are  a  great  mistake." 

"All  the  same,"  said  Betty  a  little  dar- 
ingly, "it  must  be  rather  fun  having  a 
skeleton  in  the  cupboard." 

Mark  locked  up,  frowning. 

"If  you  think  it's  fun,  I'll  hand  him  over 
to  you,  Betty.  If  he's  anything  like  he 
used  to  be  and  like  his  few  letters  have 
been — ^well,  Cay  knows." 

Cayley  ^ook  his  head. 

"All  I  knew  was  that  one  didn't  ask 
questions  about  him." 

It  may  have  been  meant  as  a  hint  to  any 
too  curious  guest  not  to  ask  mcnre  questimis, 
or  a  reminder  to  his  host  not  to  talk  too 
freely  in  front  of  strangers,  although  he 
gave  it  the  sound  of  a  mere  statement  of 
foct.  At  any  rate,  the  subject  dropped, 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  more  fascinating 
one  of  the  coming  foursome.  Mrs.  Calla- 
^nc  was  driving  over  with  the  {layers  in 
order  to  lunch  with  an  old  friend  who  lived 
near  the  links,  and  Mark  and  Cayley  were 
remaining  at  home — on  affairs.  Appar- 
ently "f^iurs"  were  now  to  indude  a 
prodigal  brother.  But  that  need  not  make' 
the  foursome  less  enjoyable. 

AT  ABOUT  the  time  when  the  major  (for 
-  whatevtt  reasons)  was  fluffing  lus  tee- 
shot  at  the  sixteenth  and  Mark  and  his 
cou^  were  at  their  bu^ess  at  the  Red 
House,  an  attractive  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Antony  Gilllngham  was  handing  up  his 
ticket  at  Woodham  station  and  a^dng  the 
way  to  the  village.  Having  receiv^  di- 
rections, he  left  his  bag  wi5i  the  station- 
master  and  walked  off  le^urely.  He  is  an 
important  person  to  this  story,  so  that  it 
is  as  well  we  should  know  something  about 
him  before  letting  him  loose  in  it.  Let  us 
stop  him  at  the  top  (tf  the  hill  on  acxa&  ex- 
cuse and  have  a  good  look  at  him. 

The  first  thing  we  realize  is  that  he  is 
doing  more  of  the  looking  than  we  are. 
Above  a  clean-cut,  clean-shaven  face,  of 
the  type  usually  associated  with  the  Navy, 
he  carries  a  pair  of  gray  eyes  vdiidi  seem 
to  be  absorbing  every  detail  of  our  person. 
To  strangers  this  look  is  almost  alarming 
at  first,  until  they  discover  that  his  mind 
is  very  cttxn  dsewhere;  that  he  has,  so  to 
Bpeakf  left  his  eyes  on  guard  wUIe  he 
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himself  follows  a  train  of  thought  in  another 
direction.  Many  people  do  this,  of  course; 
when,  for  instance,  they  are  talking  to  one 
person  and  trying  to  listen  to  another;  but 
their  eyes  betray  them.  Antony's  never 
did. 

He  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world  with 
those  eyes,  though  never  as  a  sailor.  When 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  came  into  his 
mother's  money,  four  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  old  Gillingbam  looked  up  from  The 
Stock-breeders'  Gazette  to  ask  him  wliat  he 
was  going  to  do. 

"See  the  world,"  said  Antony. 

"Well,  send  me  a  line  from  America  or 
wherever  you  get  to." 

"Right,"  said  Antony. 

Old  Gillingham  returned  to  his  paper.  An- 
tony was  a  yoimger  son  and,  on  the  whole, 
not  so  interesting  to  his  father  as  Champion 
Birket,  for  instance.  But  then  Champion 
Birket  was  the  best  Hereford  bull  he  had 
ever  bred. 

Antony,  however,  had  no  intention  of 
going  farther  away  than  London.  His  idea 
of  seeing  the  world  was  to  see  not  coun- 
tries but  people;  and  to  see  them  from  as 
many  angles  as  possible.  There  are  all  sorts 
in  London  if  you  know  how  to  look  at  them. 
So  Antony  looked  at  them — hom  ^^ous 
strange  comers;  from  the  view-point  of  the 
valet,  the  newspaper  reporter,  the  waiter, 
the  ^op  assistant.  With  the  independence 
of  four  hundred  poimds  a  year  behind  him, 
he  enjoyed  it  immensely.  He  never  stayed 
kmg  in  one  job  and  generally  closed  his  con- 
nection with  it  by  teUing  his  employer,  con- 
trary to  all  etiquette  as  imderstood  between 
master  and  servant,  exactly  what  he  thou^t 
of  him.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
new  profession.  Instead  of  eqierience  and 
testimonials  he  offered  his  personality  and  a 
^»rting  bet.  He  would  take  no  wages  the 
first  month  and,  if  he  satisfied  his  employer, 
double  wages  the  second.  He  always  got 
his  double  wages. 

He  was  now  thirty.  He  had  come  to 
Woodham  for  a  hohday,  because  he  liked  the 
look  of  the  station.  His  ticket  entitled  him 
to  txavel  farther,  but  he  had  always  intended 
to  please  himself  in  the  matter.  Woodham 
attracted  him,  he  had  a  suitcase  in  the  car- 
n^age  with  hixn  and  money  in  his  pocket. 
Why  not  get  out? 

Ihe  lapdlady  of  the  Gewge  was  only  too 
glad  to  put  him  up  and  pnnnised  that  her 
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husband  would  drive  over  that  afternoon  lot 
his  luggage. 

"And  you  would  like  swne  lunch,  I  ex- 
pect, sir." 

"Yes,  but  don't  give  yourself  any  trouble 
about  it.   Cold,  anything  you've  got." 

"What  about  beef,  sir?"  she  asLed,  as  if 
she  had  a  hundred  varieties  of  meat  to  se- 
lect from  and  was  offerii^  him  her  best. 

"That  will  do  splendidly.  And  a  pint  of 
beer." 

While  he  was  finishing  his  lunch  the  land- 
lord came  in  to  ask  about  the  luggage.  An- 
tony ordered  another  pint  and  soon  had  him 
talking. 

"It  must  be  rather  fun  to  keep  a  coimtry 
inn,"  he  said,  thinking  that  it  was  about 
time  he  started  another  profession. 

"I  don't  know  about  fun,  sir.  It  gives  us 
a  Uving  and  a  bit  over." 

"You  ought  to  take  a  holiday,"  said  An- 
tony, looking  at  him  thoughtfully. 

"Funny  thing  your  saying  that,"  said  the 
landlord  with  a  smile.  "Another  gentleman, 
over  from  The  Red  House,  was  saying  that 
only  yesterday.  Offered  to  take  my  place 
and  all."   He  laughed  rumblingly. 

"The  Red  House?  Not  The  Red  House, 
Stanton?" 

"That's  right,  sir.  Stanton's  the  next 
station  to  Woodham.  The  Red  House  is 
about  a  mile  from  here — ^Mr.  Ablett's." 

Antony  took  a  letter  from  his  pockeL  It 
was  addressed  from  "The  Red  House,  Stan- 
ton," and  signed  "Bill." 

"Good  old  Bill,"  he  murmured  to  himself. 
"He's  getting  on." 

Antony  had  met  Bill  Beverley  two  years 
before  in  a  tobacconist's  ^op.  GilUn^^am 
was  on  one  fflde  of  the  counter  and  Mr.  Bev- 
erley on  the  other.  Something  about  Bill,  his 
youth  and  freshness,  perhaps,  attracted  An- 
tony; and  when  cigarettes  had  been  ordered 
and  an  address  given  to  which  they  were  to 
be  sent,  he  remembered  that  he  had  come 
across  an  aunt  of  Beverley's  once  at  a  coun- 
try house.  Beverley  and  he  met  again  a 
little  Jater  at  a  restaurant  Both  of  them 
were  in  evening  dress,  but  they  did  different 
things  with  their  napkins,  and  Antony  was 
the  more  polite  of  the  two.  However,  he 
still  liked  Bill.  So  on  one  of  his  hoUdays, 
when  he  was  unemployed,  he  arranged  an 
introduction  through  a  mutual  friend.  Bev- 
erley was  a  little  inclined  to  be  shocked  YAnea 
he  was  reminded  of  their  pievious  meetingB, 
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but  his  uncomfortable  feeling  soon  wore  off, 
and  he  and  Antony  quickly  became  intimate. 

Antony  decided  to  stroll  over  to  The  Red 
House  after  lunch  and  call  upcm  his  frimd. 
Having  inspected  his  bedroom,  which  was 
not  quite  the  lavender-smelling  country-inn 
bedroom  of  fiction,  but  sufficiently  clean  and 
comfortable,  he  set  out  over  the  fields. 

As  he  came  down  the  drive  and  ap- 
proached the  old  red-brick  bont  of  the 
house,  there  was  a  lazy  murmur  of  bees  in 
the  flower-borders,  a  goitle  oodng  of  [Hgeons 
in  the  tops  of  the  ^ms,  and  from  d»tant 
lawns  the  whirr  of  a  mowing-madhine,  that 
most  restful  of  all  country  sounds. 

And  in  the  hall  a  man  was  banging  at  a 
locked  door,  and  shouting,  "(^wn  the  door, 
I  say;  open  the  doorV* 

"Hallo!"  saul  Ant(Miy  in  amazement. 

CAYLEY  looked  rouMl  suddenly  at  the 
voice. 

"Can  I  help?"  said  Antony  politely. 

"S<xnething's  happened,"  ssud  Cayley. 
He  was  breathing  quickly.  "I  heard  a  shot 
— it  sounded  like  a  shot — \  was  in  the 
library.  A  loud  bang — didn't  know  what 
it  was.  And  the  door'a  k)dced."  He  tat- 
tled the  handle  again  and  shook  ft  '^C^iea 
the  doorl"  he  cried.  *T  say,  Made,  iriiatia 
it?  Open  tiie  doorr 

"But  he  must  have  locked  da3  dom  <m 
purpose,"  said  Antcmy.  "So  why  should 
he  open  it  just  because  you  ask  him  to?" 

Cayley  looked  at  him  in  a  bewildered  wi^. 
Ilien  he  turned  to  the  docM:  again.  *^e 
miist  break  it  in,"  he  said,  puttii^  his  shmil- 
dertoit  "Hdpme." 

"Isn't  there  a  window?" 
i    Cayley  turned  to  him  stui»dly, 
I   "Window?  Window?" 

"So  much  easier  to  break  in  a  window," 
said  Antony  with  a  snule.  He  locked  very 
cool  and  coUected,  as  he  stood  just  in^de  the 
hall,  leaning  on  his  stick,  and  thinking,  no 
doubt,  that  a  great  deal  of  fuss  was  being 
made  about  nothing.  But  then  he  had  not 
heard  the  shot. 

"Window — of  course!  What  an  idiot  I 
am." 

He  pushed  past  Antony,  and  b^an  run- 
ning out  into  the  drive.  Antony  followed 
hun.  They  ran  along  the  fnmt  of  the  house, 
down  a  path  to  the  l«ft,  and  then  to  the  left 
'  agsun  over  the  grass,  Ca^dey  in  front,  the 
(^ler  ckise  bdimd  him.   Suddenly  Cayley 


looked  over  his  slunilder  and  puQed  tq> 
short. 
"Here,"  he  said. 

They  had  come  to  the  vnndows  ol  the 
locked  ro(xn,  Frendi  windows  which  opened 
on  to  the  lawns  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
But  now  they  were  dosed.  Anttmy 
couldn't  hdp  feeling  a  thrill  <A  excitement  as 
he  fdlowed  Cayley's  example,  and  put  his 
face  dose  up  to  the  glass.  For  the  first  time 
he  wondered  if  there  reaUy  had  been  a  re- 
volvcrdiot  in  Uus  mysterious  room.  It 
had  all  seemed  so  absurd  and  melodramatic 
from  the  other  ^de  of  the  door.  But  if 
there  had  been  one  shot,  why  ^unikl  there 
not  be  two  more? — at  the  cardess  foob  who 
were  pres^iu  their  noses  against  the  panes 
and  asking  vac  it. 

"My  God,  can  you  see  it?"  said  Cayley  19 
a  shaking  voice.   "Down  there.  Look?" 

Hie  next  mc«nent  Antony  saw  it.  A  maa 
was  lying  on  the  flow  at  the  &r  end  cf  the 
room,  his  back  toward  them.  A  man?  Or 
the  body  of  a  man? 

"Who  is  it?"  said  Antony. 

"I  don't  know,"  the  other  whispered. 

"Well,  we'd  better  go  and  see."  He  oon- 
tidoed  the- windows  for  a  nMnnent  "I 
diouki  thii^  you  put  your  weight  into  it, 
just  where  they  j(Hn,  theyH  give  all  light. 
Otherwise,  we  can  kick  the  ^sos  in:" 

Without  saying  anything,  Cayley  put  his 
wei^t  into  it.  The  window  gave,  and  they 
w«it  into  the  room.  Cayley  walked  quickly 
to  the  body,  and  drqf^>ed  on  his  knees  by  it. 
Fot  the  moment  he  seemed  to  hesitate; 
then  mth  an  effort  he  put  a  Jiand  on  to  its 
shoulder  and  pulled  it  over. 

'Thank  God!"  he  murmured,  and  let  the 
body  go  again. 

"Who  is  it?"  said  Antony. 

"Robert  Ablett." 

"Ohl"  said  Antony.  "I  thought  his  nar..c 
was  Mark,"  he  added,  more  to  himself  tl  .  - 
to  the  other. 

"Yes,  Mark  Ablett  lives  here.  Robri*  \s 
his  brother."  He  shuddered,  and  sai'.,  *'T 
was  afraid  it  was  Mark." 

"Was  Mark  in  the  room,  too?" 

"Yes,"  said  Cayley  absently.  Th.  ■  / 
resenting  suddenly  these  question  .  •  a 
stranger,  "Who  are  you?" 

But  Aiitony  had  gone  to  the  lo.--   t  ■ 
and  was  turning  the  handle.   "I •  ■  -ii  -  m 
put  the  key  in  his  pocket,"  he  -.as 
came  back  to  the  body  again. 
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Antony  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Whoever  did  this,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  man  on  the  floor.   "Is  he  dead?" 

"Help  me,"  said  Ca>4ey  simply. 

They  turned  the  body  (m  to  its  back, 
nerving  themselves  to  look  at  it.  Robert 
Ablett  had  been  shot  between  the  eyes.  It 
was  not  a  pleasant  sight,  and  with  his  horror 
Antony  felt  a  sudden  pity  for  the  man  be- 
side him,  and  a  sudden  remorse  for  the  care- 
less, ea^  way  in  which  he  had  treated  the 
aSSzk.  But  ^en  one  always  went  about  im- 
aginii^  that  these  things  didn't  hai^)en — 
excqpt  to  other  people.  It  was  difficult  to 
believe  in  them  just  at  first,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  yourself. 

"Did  you  know  him  well?"  said  Antony 
quickly.    "Were  you  fond  of  him?" 

"Hardly  at  all.  Mark  is  my  cousin.  I 
mean,  Mark  is  the  brother  I  know  best." 

"Your  cousin?" 

"Yes."  He  hesitated,  and  then  said,  "Is 
he  dead?  I  suppose  he  is.  Will  you — do 
you  know  anything  about — about  Uiat  sort 
of  thing?  Perhaps  I'd  better  get  some 
water." 

There  was  another  door  opposite  to  the 
locked  one,  which  led,  as  Ant(my  was  to  dis- 
cover far  himself  directly,  into  a  passage 
bam  whidi  opeiKd  two  more  nxHns.  Cay- 
ley  st^>ped  mto  the  passage  and  <q>ened  the 
doOT  on  the  right.  The  door  from  the  <rf- 
fice  through  which  he  had  gone  remained 
<^)ened.  The  door  at  the  end  of  the  short 
passage  was  shut.  Antony,  kneeling  by  the 
body,  followed  Cayley  with  his  eyes,  and, 
after  he  had  disappeared,  kept  his  eyes  on 
the  blank  wall  of  the  passage,  but  he  was  not 
conscious  of  that  at  which  he  was  looking, 
for  his  mind  was  with  the  other  man,  sym- 
pathizing with  him. 

"Not  that  water  is  any  use  to  a  dead 
body,"  he  said  to  himself,  "but  the  feeling 
that  you're  doing  something,  when  there's 
obviously  nothing  to  be  done,  is  a  great 
cranfcfft." 

CAYLEY  came  into  the  room  again.  He 
had  a  sponge  in  one  hand,  a  handkerchief 
in  the  other.  He  looked  at  Antony.  Antony 
nodded.  Cayley  miumured  something,  and 
knelt  down  to  bathe  the  dead  man's  face. 
Then  he  placed  the  handkerchief  over  it.  A 
little  escaped  Antony,  a  si^  cA  relid 
Tli^  stood  up  and  looked  at  each  other. 


"If  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  you,"  sjud  An- 
tony, "please  let  me." 

"That's  very  kind  of  you.  There  will 
be  things  to  do.  ToUxx,  doctors — ^I  don't 
know.  But  you  mustn't  let  me  trespass  on 
your  kindness.  Indeed,  I  should  apologize 
for  having  trespassed  so  much  already." 

"I  came  to  see  Beverley.  He  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine." 

"He's  out  playing  golf.  He  will  be  back 
directly."  Then,  as  tf  he  had  only  just  real- 
ized it,  "They  will  all  be  back  directly." 

"I  will  stay  if  I  can  be  of  any  hdp." 

"Please  do.  You  see,  there  are  women. 
It  will  be  rather  painful  If  you  would — " 
He  hesitated,  and  gave  Antony  a  timid  little 
smile,  pathetic  in  so  big  and  self-reliant  a 
man.  "Just  your  moral  support,  you 
know.    It  would  be  something." 

"Of  course."  Antony  smiled  back  at 
him,  and  said  cheerfully,  "Well,  then,  111 
begin  by  suggesting  tliat  you  should  ring  vip 
the  police." 

"The  police?  Y-yes."  He  looked  doubt- 
fully at  the  other.    "I  suppose  " 

Antony  spoke  frankly. 

"Now,  look  here,  Mr.—cr  " 

"Cayley.  I'm  Mark  Ablett's  cousin.  I 
live  with  him." 

"My  name's  Gillii^ham;  I'm  sorry,  I 
ought  to  have  told  you  before.  Well,  now, 
Mr.  Cayley,  we  shan't  do  any  good  by  pre- 
tending. Here's  a  man  been  shot — well, 
somebody  shot  him." 

"He  m^ht  have  shot  himself,"  mumbled 
Cayley. 

"Yes,  he  might  have,  but  he  didn't.  Or 
if  he  did,  somebody  was  in  the  room  at  the 
time,  and  that  somebody  iai't  here  now. 
And  that  somebody  took  a  revolt  away 
with  him.  Well,  the  police  will  want  to  say 
a  word  about  that,  won't  they?" 

Cayley  was  silent,  looking  on  the  gA)und. 

"Oh,  I  know  what  3TOu're  thinking,  and 
believe  me  I  do  sympathize  with  you,  but  we 
can't  be  children  about  it.  If  your  cousin, 
Mark  Ablett,  was  in  the  room  with  this—" 
he  indicated  the  body — ^"this  man, 
then  " 

"Who  said  he  was?"  said  Cayley,  jerking 
his  head  up  suddenly  at  Antony. 

"You  did." 

"I  was  in  the  library.  Mark  went  in — he 
may  have  come  out  again.  I  know  nothing. 
Somebody  else  may  have  gone  in  " 

''Yes,  yes,"  said  Antony  patiently,  aa  if 
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to  a  little  child.  "You  know  your  cousin;  I 
don't.  Let's  agree  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  But  somebody  was  in  the  room 
vdioi  this  man  was  shot,  and — well,  the 
police  will  have  to  know.  Don't  you 
think—"  He  kxiked  at  the  telephone.  "Or 
would  you  rather  I  did  it?" 

Cayley  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  w«it 
to  the  telephone. 

"May  I — er — look  round  a  bit?"  Antony 
nodded  toward  the  open  door. 

**0h,  do.  Yes."  He  sat  down  and  drew 
the  telephone  toward  him.  "You  must 
make  allowances  for  me,  Mr.  Gillingham. 
You  see,  I've  known  Mark  for  a  very  long 
time.  But,  of -course,  you're  quite  rig^t, 
and  I'm  merely  being  stupid."  He  took  off 
the  receiver. 

IET  us  suppose  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
•J  inaking  a  first  acquaintance  with  this 
"office,"  we  are  coming  into  it  from  the  hall 
throuf^  the  door  whidi  is  now  locked,  but 
which,  for  otir  ^wcial  convenimce,  has  been 
magically  unlocked  for  us.  As  we  stand 
just  inside  the  door,  the  length  of  the  room 
runs  right  and  left,  or,  more  accurately,  to 
the  right  only;  for  the  left-hand  wall  is  al- 
most within  our  reach.  Immediately  o^^io- 
site  to  us,  across  the  breadth  of  tlus  room 
(scnne  fifteen  feet)  is  that  other  dow,  by 
which  Cayley  went  out  and  returned  a  few 
minutes  i^. 

In  the  right-hand  wall,  thirty  feet  away 
from  us,  are  the  French  windows.  Crossing 
the  room  and  going  out  by  the  opposite 
door,  we  come  into  a  passage,  from  which 
two  rooms  lead.  The  one  on  the  right, 
into  which  Cayley  went,  is  less  than  half 
the  length  of  tlw  office,  a  small  square 
room,  which  has  evidently  been  used  some 
time  or  other  as  a  bedroom.  The  bed  is  no 
Icmgef  there,  but  there  is  a  basin,  with  hot 
and  cold  taps,  in  a  comer,  chairs,  a  cupboard 
or  two  and  a  chest  of  drawers.  The  window 
faces  the  same  way  as  the  French  windows 
in  the  next  room;  but  anybody  lodung  out 
bf  the  bedrocHn  window  hias  his  view  on  the 
immediate  r^t  shut  off  by  the  outer  wall 
of  the  office,  which  projects,  by  reason  of  its 
greater  length,  fifteen  feet  further  into  the 
lawn. 

The  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed- 
room is  a  bathroom.  The  three  rooms  to- 
gether, in  fact,  form  a  sort  of  private  suite; 
used,  perhaps,  during  the  o(xnq)ation  of  the 


previous  owner,  by  some  in^nlid,  who  could 
not  manage  the  stairs,  but  aUowed  by  Mark 
to  fall  into  disuse,  save  for  the  living-room. 
At  smy  rate,  he  never  slept  down-stairs. 

Antony  glanced  at  the  bathnoom,  and 
then  wandered  into  the  bedroom,  the  room 
into  vdiich  Cayley  had  been.  The  window 
was  open,  and  he  looked  out  at  the  well-k^t 
grass  beneath  him,  and  the  peaceful  stretch 
of  park  be3^nd ;  and  he  felt  very  sorry  for  the 
owner  of  it  all,  who  was  now  mixed  up  in  so 
grim  a  business. 

"Cayley  thinks  he  did  it,"  said  Antony  to 
himself.  "IMt's  obvious.  Iteiplains^y 
he  wasted  so  much  time  banging  <m  the 
door.  Why  should  he  try  to  break  a  lock 
when  it's  so  much  easier  to  break  a  window? 
Of  course  he  might  just  have  lost  his  head; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  might — well,  he  mi^t 
have  wanted  to  give  his  cousin  a  chance  of 
getting  away.  The  same  about  the  police, 
and — oh,  lots  of  things.  Why,  fw  instance, 
did  he  run  all  the  way  round  Uie  house  in  or- 
der to  get  to  the  windows?  Surely  there's  a 
back  way  out  throu^  the  hall.  I  must 
have  a  look  later  on." 

Antony,  it  will  be  observed,  had  by  no 
means  lost  Ats  head. 

There  was  a  step  in  the  passage  outside, 
and  he  turned  round,  to  see  Cayley  in  the 
doorway.  He  ranained  kxddng  at  him  lor  a 
momoit,  asking  himself  a  question.  It  was 
rath«-  a  curious  question.  He  was  asking 
himself  why  the  door  was  open. 

Well,  not  exactly  why  the  door  was  (^jen; 
that  could  be  explained  easily  enou^.  But 
why  had  be  expected  the  door  to  be  shut? 
He  did  not  remember  sJhtutting  it,  but  some- 
how he  was  surprised  to  see  it  open  now,  to 
see  Cayley  through  the  docnway,  just  a»n- 
ing  into  the  room.  Something  working  sub- 
ronsdoudy  in  bis  brain  had  told  him  uuit  it 
was  smprising.  Why? 

He  tucked  the  matter  away  in  a  comCT 
of  his  mind  for  the  moment;  the  answer 
would  come  to  him  later  on.  He  had  a  won- 
derfully retentive  mind.  Everything  which 
he  saw  or  heard  seemed  to  make  its  o>rre- 
sponding  impression  somevdiere  in  his 
brain,  often  without  his  being  conscious  of 
it;  and  these  photographic  impressions  were 
always  there  ready  for  him  when  he  wished 
to  develop  them. 

Cayley  joined  him  at  the  window. 

"I've  tdephoned,"  he  said.  "They're 
sending  an  inspector  or  some  one  from 
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Middleston,  and  the  local  police  and  doctor 
from  Stanton."  He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"We're  in  for  it  now." 

"How  far  away  is  Middleston?"  It  was 
the  town  for  which  Antony  had  taken  a 
ticket  that  morning — only  six  hours  ago. 
How  absurd  it  se^ed. 

"About  twenty  nules.  Those  people  wHl 
be  coming  back  soon." 

"Beverley,  and  the  6thers?" 

"Yes.  I  expect  th^'ll  want  to  go  away 
at  once." 

"Much  better  that  they  should."  ' 

"Yes."  Cayley  was  silent  for  a  little. 
Then  he  said,  "You're  staying  near  here?" 

"I'm  at  the  George,  at  Woodham." 

"K  you're  by  yourself,  I  wish  you'd  put 
up  here.  You  see,"  he  went  on  awkwardly, 
"you'll  have  to  be  here — for  the — the  in- 
Hquest  and — and  so  on.  If  I  may  offer  you 
my  cousin's  bospitaUty  in  his — I  mean  if 
he  doesn't — if  he  really  has — — " 

Antony  broke  in  hastily  with  his  thanks 
and  acceptance. 

"That's  good.  Perhaps  Beverley  will 
stay  on,  if  he's  a  friend  of  yours.  He's  a 
good  fellow." 

Antony  felt  quite  sure,  from  what  Cayley 
had  said  and  had  hesitated  to  say,  that 
Mark  had  been  the  last  to  see  his  brother 
alive.  It  didn't  foUow  that  Mark  Ablett 
was  a  murderer.  Revolvers  go  off  acd- 
dentaUy;  and  when  th^  have  gone  off, 
people  lose  their  heads  aad.  run  away,  fear- 
ing that  their  story  will  not  be  believed. 
Nevertheless,  when  people  run  away, 
whether  iimocently  or  giiiltUy,  one  can't 
help  wondering  which  way  they  went. 

"I  suppose  this  way,"  said  Ajitony  aloud, 
looking  out  of  the  window. 

"Who?"  s^d  Cayley  stubbornly. 

"Wdl,  whoever  it  was,"  said  Antony, 
aooiling  to  himself.  "The  murderer.  Or, 
let  us  say,  the  man  who  locked  the  door 
after  Robert  Ablett  was  killed." 

"I  wonder." 

"Well,  how  else  could  he  have  got  away? 
He  didn't  go  by  the  windows  in  the  next 
room,  because  they  were  shut." 

"Isn't  that  rather  odd?" 

"Well,  I  thought  so  at  first,  but—"  He 
pointed  to  the  wall  jutting  out  on  the 
right.  "You  see,  you're  protected  from 
the  rest  of  the  house  if  you  get  out  here, 
and  you're  quite  close  to  the  ^mibboy. 
XE  you  go  out  at  the  French  windows,  I 
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imagine  you're  much  more  visible.  All 
that  part  of  the  house — "  he  waved  his 
right  hand — "the  west,  well,  northwest 
aknost,  where  the  kitchen  parts  are— you 
see,  you're  hidden  from  them  here.  Oh, 
yes,  he  knew  the  house,  whoever  it  was, 
and  he  was  quite  right  to  come  out  of  this 
window.  He'd  be  into  the  shrubbery  at 
once." 

Cayley  looked  at  him  thoughtfully. 

"It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Gillingham,  that 
you  know  the  house  pretty  well,  considering 
that  this  is  the  first  time  you've  been  in  it." 

Antony  laughed. 

"Oh,  wdl,  I  notice  things,  you  know.  I 
was  bom  noticing.  But  I'm  r^t,  am  I  not, 
about  why  he  went  out  this  way?" 

"Yes,  I  think  you  are."  Cayley  looked 
away — toward  the  shrubbery.  "Do  you 
want  to  look  in  there  now?"  He  nodded 
at  it. 

"I  think  we  might  leave  that  to  the 
police,"  said  Antony  gently.  It's — wdl, 
there's  no  hurry." 

Cayley  gave  a  little  sigh;  as  if  he  had 
been  holding  his  breath  for  the  answer, 
and  could  now  breathe  again. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  GilUngham,"  he  said.  | 

GUESTS  at  The  Red  House  were  allowed 
to  do  what  they  liked  within  reason — 
the  reasonableness  or  otherwise  of  it  bdng 
decided  by  Mark.  But  when  once  they 
(or  Mark)  had  made  up  their  minds  as  to 
what  they  wanted  to  do,  the  plan  had  to 
be  kept.  Mrs.  Calladine,  who  knew  this 
little  weakness  of  their  host's  resisted, 
therefore,  the  suggestion  of  Bill  that  th^ 
should  have  a  second  round  in  the  after- 
noon, and  drive  home  comfortably  after 
tea.  The  other  golfers  were  willing  enough, 
but  Mrs.  Calladine,  without  actually  saying 
that  Mr.  Ablett  wouldn't  like  it,  was  firm  on 
the  point  that,  having  arranged  to  be  back 
by  four,  they  should  be  back  by  four. 

"I  really  don't  think  Mark  wants  us, 
you  know,"  said  the  major.  Having  played 
badly  in  the  morning,  he  wanted  to  prove  to 
himself  in  the  afternoon  that  he  was  really 
better  than  that.  "With  this  brother  of  his 
coming,  hell  be  only  too  glad  to  have  us 
out  of  the  way." 

'  Mrs.  Calladine  fell.  It  was  very  pleas- 
antly cool  outside  the  golf-house,  and  oi 
course  Mark  would  be  rath«  glad  to  have 
them  out  of  the  way.  So  she  consented  to 
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nine  hoks;  and  the  matdi  having  ended  all 
squaxe,  and  everybody  having  played  much 
better  than  in  the  moming,  they  drove 
back  to  The  Red  ^uae,  very  well  pleased 
with  themselves. 

*'Ha2Io!"  said  Bill  to  himself,  as  they 
approached  the  house,  "isn't  that  old 
Tony?" 

^tony  was  standing  in  fr(Hit  of  the 
house  waiting  for  them.  Bill  waved,  and 
be  waved  bade.  Then  as  the  car  drew  up, 
Bin,  who  was  in  front  with  the  chauffeur, 
jumped  down  and  greeted  him  eagerly. 

"Hallo!  you  old  rascal,  have  you  come  to 
stay,  or  what?"  He  had  a  sudden  idea. 
"Don't  say  you're  Mark  Ablett's  Iong>lost 
brother  from  Australia,  thou^  I  could 
quite  believe  it  of  you."  He  lau|^ied 
boyishly. 

"Hallo,  Billt"  said  Antony  quietly.  "Wll 
you  introduce  me?  I'm  afraid  I've  got 
some  bad  news." 

Bill,  rather  sobered  by  this,  introduced 
him.  The  major  and  Mrs.  Calladine  were 
on  the  near  side  of  the  car,  and  Antony 
spoke  to  them  in'  a  low  voice. 

"I'm  afrud  I'm  going  to  ^ve  you  a 
Bhock,"  he  said.  "Robert  Ablett,  Mr. 
Mark  Albett's  brother,  has  been  killed." 
He  jerked  a  thumb  over  his  shoulder.  "In 
the  house." 

"Good  God!"  said  the  major. 

"Bo  you  mean  that  he  has  killed  him- 
self?" asked  Mrs.  Calladine.   "Just  now?" 

"It  was  about  two  hovxs  ago.  I  hap- 
pened to  onne  here" — he  hiUf-tumed  to 
Beverly  and  explained — "I  was  onning  to 
see  you,  BiU — and  I  arrived  just  after  the — 
the  death.  Mr.  Cayley  and  I  found  the 
body.  Mr.  Cayley  being  busy  just  now — 
there  are  police  and  doctors  and  so  on  in  the 
house — ^he  asked  me  to  tell  you.  He  says 
that  no  doubt  you  would  prefer,  the  house- 
party  having  been  broken  up  in  this  tragic 
way,  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible."  Be 
gave  a  pleasant  ^wlogetic  little  smile  and 
went  on,  "I  am  putting  it  badly,  but  what 
he  means,  of  course,  is  that  you  must  con- 
sult your  own  feelings  in  the  matter  en- 
tirely, and  please  make  your  own  arrange- 
ments about  ordering  the  car  for  whatever 
train  you  wish  to  catch.  There  is  one  this 
evening,  I  understand,  which  you  could  go 
by  if  you  wished  it." 

Bill  gazed  with  open  mouth  at  Antony. 
He  had  no  words  in  his  vocabulary  to  ex- 


press what  he  wanted  to  say,  other  than 
those  the  major  had  already  used.  Bet^ 
was  leanii^  across  to  Miss  Norris  and  sayii^ 
"Who's  killed?"  in  an  awestruck  voice,  and 
Miss  Norris,  who  was  instinctively  looking 
as  tragic  as  she  looked  on  the  stage  when 
a  messenger  announced  the  death  of  one  of 
the  characters,  stopped  for  a  moment  in 
oida  to  explain.  Mrs.  Calladine  was 
quietly  mistress  of  herself. 

"We  shall  be  in  the  way,  yes,  I  quite  un- 
derstand," she  said;  "but  we  can't  just 
shake  the  dust  of  the  place  oB  our  shoes 
because  something  terrible  has  happened 
there.  I  must  see  Mark,  and  we  can  ar- 
range later  what  to  do.  He  must  know 
how  very  deeply  we  feel  for  him.  Perhaps 
we — "  she  hesitated. 

""nie  major  and  I  mig^t  be  us^ul  any- 
way," said  Bill  "Isn't  that  what  you 
mean,  Mrs.  Calladine?" 

"Cayley  wants  you  to  stay,  Bill.  You 
have  to  go  anyhow,  to-morrow.  Major 
Rumbold?"  He  smiled  and  added,  "Please 
forgive  me  if  I  seem  to  have  taken  a  good 
deal  iqioa  myself,  but  I  just  happened  to  be 
-  handy  as  a  moutiqiiece  for  Oiyley."  He 
bowed  to  them  and  wait  into  the  house. 

"Weill"  said  Miss  Norris  dramatically. 

AS  ANTHONY  reentered  the  hall,  the  in- 
■  spector  from  Middleston  was  crossing 
into  the  library  with  Cayley.  The  latter 
stopped  and  nodded  to  Antony. 

"Wait  a  moment,  in^)ector.  Here's 
Mr.  GiUingham.  He'd  better  come  wstli 
us."  And  then  to  Antony,  "This  is  In- 
spector Birch." 

Birch  looked  inquiringly  from  one  to  the 
other. 

"Mr.  GiUingham  and  I  found  the  body 
■  together,"  explained  Cayley. 

"Oh!  Well,  come  along,  and  let's  get 
the  facts  sorted  out  a  bit.  I  like  to  know 
where  I  am,  Mr.  Gillin^iam." 

"WeaUdo," 

"Oh!"  He  looked  at  Antony  with  inter- 
est.  "D'you  know  where  you  are  in  frh^.^ 

case?" 

"I  know  where  I'm  going  to  be." 
"Where's  that?" 

"Put  through  it  by  Inspector  Birch.  •» 
said  Antony  with  a  smile.  * 

The  inspector  laughed  genially. 

"Well,  I'll  spare  you  as  mudi  as  I  can. 
Come  atong." 
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They  went  into  the  library.  The  in- 
spector  seated  himself  at  a  writing-table, 
and  Cay\ey  sat  in  a  chair  by  the  side  of 
it.  Antony  made  himself  comfortable  in 
an  amdbair  and  prepared  to  be  interested. 

"Well  start  with  the  dead  man,"  said 
the  inspector.  "Robert  Ablett,  didn't  you 
say?"   He  took  out  his  note-book. 

"Yes.  Brother  <A  Mark  Ablett,  who 
lives  here." 

"Ah!"  He  began  to  shupen  a  pendL 
"Staying  in  the  house?" 

"Oh.no." 

Antony  listened  attentively  while  Cayley 
ntpfainwl  all  that  he  knew  about  Robort 
This  was  news  to  him. 

"I  see.  Sent  out  oi  the  country  in  dis- 
grace.  What  had  he  done?" 

"I  hardly  know.  I  was  only  about 
twelve  at  the  time.  Hie  sort  of  age  when 
you're  told  not  to  ask  questions." 

"Inconvenient  questions?" 

"Exactfy." 

"So  you  don't  really  know  whether  he 
had  been  merely  wild  or — or  wicked?" 

"No.  Old  Mi.  Ablett  was  a  clergj^nan," 
added  Cayley.  "Perhaps  what  might  seem 
wicked  to  a  clergyman  might  seem  only 
wild  to  a  man  of  the  wwkl." 

"I  dare  say,  Mr.  Cayley,"  smiled  the  in- 
spector. "Anyhow,  it  was  more  omvttuent 
to  have  Inm  in  Austn^?" 

"Yes." 

"Mark  Ablett  never  talked  about  him?" 

**Hardly  ever.  He  was  very  much 
ashamed  of  him,  and— wdl,  very  glad  he 
was  in  Australia." 

"Did  be  write  Mark  sometimes?" 

"Ooounonally.  Perhaps  three  or  four 
times  m  the  last  five  years." 

"Asking  for  money?" 

"Somettiing  of  the  sort.  I  don't  think 
Maik  always  answered  them.  As  far  as  I 
know,  he  never  sent  any  money." 

"Now,  your  own  private  opinion,  Mr. 
Cayley.  Do  you  think  that  Mark  was  un- 
fair to  his  brotha?    Unduly  hard  on  him?" 

"Th^d  never  liked  each  other  as  boys. 
There  was  never  any  affectidh  between 
them.  I  don't  know  whose  fault  it  was 
in  the  first  place — if  anybody's." 

"Still,  Mark  mi^t  have  ^ven  him  a 
hand?" 

"I  understand,"  said  Cayley,  "that  Rob- 
ert ^Kut  his  whole  life  a^ing  for  hands." 
The  in^KCtor  nodded. 
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"I  know  that  sort.  Well,  now,  we'll  get 
on  to  this  morning.  This  letter  that  Mark 
got — did  you  see  it?" 

"Not  at  the  time.  He  showed  it  to  me 
afterwards." 

"Any  address?" 

"No.   A   half-sheet  of-  rather  dirty 

pi^r." 
"Where  is  it  now?" 

"I  don't  know.  In  Mark's  pocket,  I 
expect." 

"Ahl"  He  rubbed  his  chin.  "WeU, 
we'll  come  to  that.  Can  you  remember 
what  it  said?" 

"As  &r  as  I  remember,  something  like 
this.  "Mark,  your  lovii^  brother  is  com- 
ing to  see  you  to-morrow,  all  the  way  from 
Australia.  I  give  you  warning  so  that 
you  will  be  able  to  conce^  your  surjHise, 
but  not  I  hope  yoiu'  {deasure.  Expect  him 
at  three,  or  thereabouts!" 

"Ah!"  The  inspected  copied  it  down 
carefully.   "Did  you  notice  the  postnuuk?" 

"London." 

"And  what  was  Mark's  attitude?" 
"Annoyance,  dj^ust^ — "   Cayley  hesi- 
tated. 
"AK>rehension?" 

"N-no,  not  exactly.  Or,  rather,  appre- 
hen^tm  of  an  unple^ant  intoview,  not  of 
any  unj^easant  outcome  for  himsdf." 

"You  mean  that  he  wasn't  afraid  of  vio- 
lence, or  blackmail,  <xt  anything  <A  that 
sort?" 

"He  didn't  appear  to  be." 

"Right.  Now,  then,  he  arrived,  you  say, 
about  three  o'clock?" 

"Yes,  about  that." 

"Who  was  in  the  house  then?" 

"Mark  and  myself,  and  sonu  of  the  so^ 
vants.  I  don't  know  which.  Of  course, 
you  will  ask  them  directly,  no  doubt." 

"With  your  permission.    No  guests?" 

"They  were  out  all  day  playing  golf," 
explained  Cayley.  "Oh,  by  the  way,  in- 
spector," he  put  in,  "if  I  may  interrupt  a 
moment,  will  you  want  to  see  them  at  all? 
It  isn't  very  pleasant  for  them  now,  natu- 
rally, and  I  suggested — "  he  turned  to  An- 
tony, who  nodded  back  to  him — "I  under- 
stand that  they  want  to  go  back  to  lA>ndon 
this  evening.  There's  bo  objection  to  that, 
I  suppose?" 

"You  will  let  me  have  their  names  and 
addresses  in  case  I  want  to  communicate 
with  them?" 
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"Of  course.  One  of  them  is  staying  on, 
if  you  would  like  to  see  him  later,  but  they 
only  came  back  from  their  golf  as  we 
crossed  the  hall." 

"That's  all  right,  Mr.  Cayley.  Well, 
now  then,  let's  go  back  to  three  o'clock. 
Where  were  you  when  Robert  arrived?" 

CAYLEY  explained  how  he  had  been  sit- 
ting in  the  hall,  how  Audrey  had  asked 
him  where  the  master  was,  and  how  he  had 
said  that  he  had  last  seen  him  going  up  to 
the  Temple. 

"She  went  away,  and  I  went  on  with  my 
book.  There  was  a  step  on  the  st£urs,  and 
I  looked  up  to  see  Mark  coming  down.  He 
went  into  the  office,  and  I  went  on  with  my 
book  again.  I  went  into  the  librfuy  for  a 
moment,  to  refer  to  another  book,  and 
when  I  was  in  there  I  heard  a  shot.  At 
least  it  was  a  loud  bang,  I  wasn't  sure  if  it 
was  a  shot.  I  stood  and  listened.  Then  I 
came  slowly  to  the  door  and  looked  out. 
Then  I  went  back  again,  hesitated  a  bit, 
you  know,  and  finally  decided  to  go  across 
to  the  office,  and  make  sure  that  it  was  all 
right.  I  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  and 
found  it  was  locked.  Then  I  got  frightened, 
and  I  banged  at  the  door,  and  shouted,  and 
—well,  that  was  when  Mr.  Gillingham  ar- 
rived." He  went  on  to  e:q>lain  how  they 
had  found  the  body. 

The  inspector  looked  at  him  with  a 
smile.  "Yes,  well,  we  shaU  have  to  go  over 
some  of  that  again,  Mr.  Cayley.  Mr.  Mark, 
now.  You  thought  he  was  in  the  Temple. 
Could  he  have  come  in,  and  gone  up  to  his 
room,  without  your  seeing  him?" 

"There  are  back  stairs.  He  wouldn't 
have  used  them  in  the  ordinary  way,  of 
course.  But  I  wasn't  in  the  hall  all  the  after- 
noon. He  might  easily  have  gone  up-stairs 
without  my  luiowii^;  anything  about  it." 

"So  that  you  weren't  surprised  when  you 
saw  him  coming  down?'* 

"Oh,  not  a  bit." 
'    "Well,  did  he  say  anything?" 

"He  said,  'Robert's  here?'  or  something 
of  the  sort.  I  suppose  he'd  heard  the  bell, 
or  the  voices  in  the  hall." 

"Which  way  does  his  bedroom  face? 
Could  he  have  seen  him  coming  down  the 
drive?" 
"He  might  havCi  yes," 
"WeU?" 

"Wen,  then,  I  said  'Yes/  and  he  gave  a 


sort  of  shrug,  and  said,  'Don't  go  too  far 
away;  I  might  want  you':  and  then  went 

in." 

"What  did  you  think  he  meant  by  that?" 

"Well,  he  consults  me  a  good  dealj  you 
know.   I'm  his  sort  of  unofficial  solicitor." 

"This  was  a  business  meeting  rather 
than  a  brotherly  one?" 

"Oh,  yes.  That's  how  he  regarded  it, 
I'm  sure." 

"Yes.  How  Img  was  it  before  you  heard 
the  shot?" 

"Very  soon.  Two  minutes,  perhaps." 

The  inspector  finished  his  writing,  and 
then  regarded  Cayley  thoughtfully.  Sud- 
denly he  said: 

"What  is  your  theory  of  Robert's  death?" 

Cayl^  shrugged  his  ^ould^. 

"You've  i^obably  seen  more  than  Tve 
seen,"  he  answered.  "It's  your  job.  I 
can  only  speak  as  a  layman — and  Mark's 
friend." 

"WeU?" 

"Then  I  should  say  that  Robert  came 
here  meaning  trouble,  and  bringing  a  re- 
volver with  him.  He  {voduced  it  almost 
at  once,  Mark  tried  to  get  it  from  him, 
there  was  a  Uttle  struggle  perh^,  and  it 
went  off.  Mark  lost  his  head,  finding  him- 
self there  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand  and 
a  dead  man  at  his  feet.  His  one  idea  was 
to  escape.  He  locked  the  door  ahnost  in- 
stinctively, £uid  then,  when  he  heard  me 
hammering  at  it,  went  out  of  the  window." 

"Y-yes.  WeU,  that  sounds  reasonable 
enough.  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Gilling- 
ham?" 

"I  should  hardly  caU  it  'reasonable'  to 
lose  your  head,"  said  Antony,  getting  up 
from  his  chair  and  coming  toward  them. 

"Well,  you  know  what  I  mean.  It  ex- 
plains thii^." 

"Oh,  yes.  Any  other  e]q>ianation  would 
make  them  much  more  coropUcated." 

"Have  you  any  other  «q]danation?" 

"Not  I." 

"Are  there  any  points  on  which  you 
would  like  to  correct  Mr.  Cayley?  ^y- 
thing  that  he  left  out  aft^  you  arrived 
here?" 

"No,  thanks.  He  described  it  aU  veix 
accurat^." 

"Ahl  WeU,  now,  about  yourself.  You're 
not  staying  in  the  house,  I  gather?" 

Antony  ejq>lained  hk  i^evious  mo¥^ 
menta. 
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"Yes.  Did  yon  hear  the  shot?" 
Antony  put  his  head  on  one  side,  as  if 

"Yes.  Just  as  I  came  in  sight  of  the 
house.  It  didn't  make  any  impression  at 
the  time,  but  I  remembo-  it  now." 

"Where  were  you  then?" 

"Comii^  up  the  drive.  I  was  just  in 
si^  <rf  the  house." 

"Nobody  left  the  house  hy  the  front  door 
after  the  shot?" 

Antony  closed  his  eyes  and  considered. 

"Nobody,"  he  said.  "No." 

"You're  certain  of  that?" 

-"Absolutely,"  said  Antony,  as  though 
rather  surfvised  that  he  could  be  suspected 
tjt  a  mistake. 

^Thank  you.  You*re  at  the  George,  if 
I  want  yaa?" 

"Mr.  Gillii^ham  is  sta}dng  here  until 
after  the  inquest,"  explained  Cayicy. 

"Good.  Well,  now,  about  these  ser- 
vants." 

THE  inspectoo:  he^tated. 
"I  think,  Mr.  Cayley,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter if  I  saw  the  servants  fdtne.  You  know 
what  they  are;  the  more  people  about,  the 
more  they  get  alarmed.  I  expect  I  can  get 
at  the  truth  better  by  myself." 

"Oh,  quite  so.  In  fact,  I  was  going  to 
ask  you  to  excuse  me.  I  feel  rather  re- 
^x>nsible  toward  these  guests  of  ours.  Al- 
though Mr.  Gillii^ham  very  kindly — " 
He  smiled  at  Antony,  who  was  waidng  at 
the  door,  and  left  his  sentence  unfinished. 

"Ah,  that  reminds  me,"  said  the  inspec- 
tor.   "Didn't  you  say  that  one  of  your 
guests — Mr.  Beverley,  was  it? — a  friend 
of  Mr.  Gillingham's,  was  staying  on?" 
"Yes.  Would  you  like  to  see  him?" 
"Afterward,  if  I  may." 
"I'U  warn  him.    I  shall  be  up  in  my 
room,  if  you  want  me.  I  have  a  room  up- 
stairs where  I  work — any  of  the  servants 
will  show  you.    Ah,  Stevens.  Inspector 
Birch  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Audrey  primly,  but  in- 
wardly fluttering. 

The  housekeeper's  room  had  heard  some> 
thing  of  the  news  by  thb  time,  and  Audrey 
had  had  a  busy  time  expUdning  to  the 
other  members  the  staff  exactly  what  he 
had  said,  and  what  she  had  said.  Elsie, 
too,  had  a  contribution  to  make;  she  had 
mA  been  left  out  of  it.   She  had  actually 

EttryMy't  ifafasnw,  AutMSt.  ijni 


heard  Mr.  Mark  in  the  office,  threatenmg 
his  brother. 

"He  said,  I  heard  iiim  say  it  with  my 
own  ears,  'It's  my  tm:n  now,'  he  s^d. 
Triumphant-like. ' ' 

But  Audrey  remembered  Elsie's  words 
when  she  was  in  front  of  Inspector  Birch. 
She  gave  her  own  evidence  with  the  readi- 
ness <rf  (me  who  had  akeady  repeated  it 
several  times,  and  was  examined  and  cross- 
examined  by  the  inspector  with  consider- 
able skill. 

"Then  you  didn't  see  Mr.  Mark  at  all? 

"No,  sir;  he  must  have  come  in  before 
and  gone  up  to  his  room.  Or  come  m  by 
the  frtmt  door,  likeiy  enough,  while  I  was 
going  out  by  the  back." 
"Now  what  about  the  other  servants?" 

"Elsie  heard  the  master  and  Mr.  Robert 
talking  together,"  said  Audrey  eagerly. 
"He  was  saj^ing — Mr.  Mark  I  mean  " 

"Ah!  WeU,  I  think.  Elsie  had  better  tdl 
me  that  herself." 

Elsie  was  not  sorry  to  get  the  summons. 
All  that  interested  the  in^)ector  was  that 
6he  was  passmg  through  the  hall  and  heard 
voices  in  the  office. 

"And  stopped  to  listen?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Elsie  with  dignity, 
feeling  that  nobcnly  really  understood  her. 

"Try  to  remember  the  exact  words." 
■  Something  about  workii^  in  a  passage, 
thought  Elsie. 

"Yes,  but  who  said  it?" 

"Mr.  Robert" 

"How  do  you  know  it  was  Mr.  Robert? 
Had  you  heard  his  voice  before?" 

"I  don't  take  it  upon  myself  to  say  thart; 
I  had  had  any  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Robert,  but  seeing  that  it  wasn't  Mr. 
Mark,  nor  yet  Mr.  Cayley,  nor  any  other 
of  the  gentlemen,  and  Miss  Stevens  had 
shown  Mr.  Robert  into  the  office  not  Ave 
minutes  before  " 

"Quite  so,"  said  the  inspector  hurriedly. 
"Mr.  Robert  undoubtedly.  Working  in 
a  passage?" 

"That  was  what  it  sounded  like,  sir." 

"H'm.  Working  a  passage  over — could 
that  have  been  it?" 

"That's  right,  sir,"  said  Elsie  eagerly. 
"He'd  worked  his  passage  over." 

"Well?" 

"And  then  Mr.  Mark  said  loudly — sort 
of  triumphant-like — 'It's  my  turn  now. 
You  wait' " 
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"Triumphantly?" 

"As  mudi  as  to  say  his  chance  had 
come." 

MEANWHILE  Antony  had  been  explor- 
ing a  little  on  his  own.  TTiere  was  a 
point  which  was  puzzling  him.  He  went 
through  the  hall  to  the  front  of  the  house  and 
stood  at  the  open  door,  looking  out  on  to  the 
drive.  He  and  Cayley  had  run  round  the 
house  to  the  left.  Surely  it  would  have 
been  quicker  to  have  run  round  to  the 
right?  The  &ont  door  was  not  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  house,  it  was  toward  the  end.  Un- 
doubtedly they  went  the  longest  way  round. 
But  perhaps  there  was  something  in  the 
way,  if  one  went  to  the  right — a  wall,  say. 
He  strolled  off  in  that  direction,  followed 
a  path  round  the  house  and  came  in  sight 
of  the  office  windows.  Quite  simple,  and 
about  half  the  distance  of  the  other  way. 
Ife  went  on  a  little  farther,  and  came  to  a 
door,  just  beyond  the  broken-in  windows. 


It  opened  easily,  and  he  found  himself  ni 
a  passage.  At  the  end  of  the  passage  was 
another  door.  He  <^>ened  it  and  found  bin- 
self  in  the  hall  again. 

"And,  (rf  Course,  that's  the  quickest  way 
of  the  three,"  he  said  to  himself.  "Throu^ 
the  hall,  and  out  at  the  back;  turn  to  the 
left  and  there  you  are.  Instead  of  which, 
we  ran  the  longest  way  round  the  house. 
Why?  Was  it  to  give  Mark  more  time  in 
which  to  escape?  Only,  in  that  case — why 
run?  Also,  how  did  Cayley  know  then  that 
it  was  Mark  who  was  tryii^  to  eso^?  If 
he  had  guessed — ^well,  not  guessed,  but  been 
afraid — that  one  had  shot  the  other,  it  was 
much  more  likely  that  Robert  had  shot 
Mark.  Indeed,  he  had  admitted  that  this 
was  what  he  thought.  The  first  thing  he 
had  said  when  he  turned  the  body  ova*  was: 
Thank  God!  I  was  afraid  it  was  Mark.* 
But  why  should  he  want  to  give  Robert 
time  in  which  to  get  away?  Aad  s^ain— 
why  run,  if  he  did  want  to  give  him  time?" 


Was  the  murder  an  accident  and  did  Mark  lose  his  head  and  run 
aw^QT?    "The  Red  House  Murder"  will  be  continued  in  the 
September  Number,  out  August  15. 


On  the  ritflit  ol  the  haU  oi  tbe  Red  Houac  the  doors  leoJ  into  the  library,  dinintf-room  and 
kitcben.  The  Mcoad  door  on  tbe  le^  leada  into  «  tbree-room  suite  tbe  lanfest  room  oi  which 
i»  ealled  the  oftioe.  Here  Antony  foimd  Cayley  ponnJinf  on  tbe  lo^ed  door.  C^ley  led 
him  out  the  front  door,  turned  to  hia  left  around  to  the  rear  of  the  houae.  Bnakiag  im  A» 
window,  tkmy  found  the  body  at  the  apot  marked  by  the  arrow.  Had  he  turned  to  hia 
the  diftanot  would  have  been  half  aa  ^reat,  while  tbe  ahoTteat  way  of  all  waa  throng  the  h»A 
door  at  A»  rear  of  the  hall.    Why  did  Cayley  ehooaa  the  lontfeat  way  round? 
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When  the  Girl  Who  Never  Says  Die 
Meets  the  Strongy  Siient  Man  Some- 
thing Worth  While  Ahvays  Happens 


By  Leonard  Hatch 


lUustmtims  by  WtU  Faster 


My  Roam,  Half-past  midnight. 

Jnst  look  at  iriut  time  it  bl  If  your  Aunt 
Jessie  could  see  me  statting  in  to  write  a  letter  at 
tins  how,  Bhe'd  pucker  upker  Gps  tkat  funny 
vay  she  doea,  and  m,  "Wboi  I  was  your  age 
young  girls  weren't  aUmatd  to  keep  ^udt  hoursl" 

And  if  daddy  takes  it  into  his  bead  to  go 
pcowting  about  in  &e  ni^t,  as  he  often  does,  and 
aecs  tke  B{^t  under  my  door,  maybe  I  won't  just 
catckit! 

But,  FVns  dear,  it's  been  such  a  wondtrfid 
cveninfr   And  Vm  so  de^erately  wide  awake  and 
so  afi  sdrred  up,  that  Fve  just  f o<  to  tefl  somebody 
.  aHaboutit 

AT  THIS  point  in  her  letter  Cristina  Dm- 
•  mnt  paused  and  stared  with  a  sort  of 
mdancholy  rapture  at  the  little  rose-shaded 
reading-lainp  on  her  de^.  Not  that  she 
saw  or  was  conscious  oi  that  rose-  colored 
shade,  any  more  tiian  she  saw  the  rose- 
garlanded  miU-paper  or  the  rose-pattemed 
drapesies  of  hex  room.  She  was  looking 
throng  and  beytmd  all  these,  at  some  rose- 
hued  vista  of  her  thoughts. 

If  you  could  have  looked  into  that  room — 
even  lacking  its  occupant — ^you  would  have 
said  instantly  that  it  belonged  to  some  one 
on  the  sunny  side  of  nineteen.  And  in  that 
case  you  would  have  been  quite  correct; 
for  Cristina  Dinant  was  just  over  eighteen. 
That  is  the  age  when  Cristinas,  like  Daphnes 
and  Bellas,  think  nothing  of  scribbUng 
loi^  letters  to  their  bosom  friends  at  any 
hour  of  day  or  night.  That  is  also  the  age 
when  it  is  obviously  natural  to  address  a 
bosom  ineod  like  Florence  NewhaU  as 
Flops,  or  FkpseriDo  iix  short. 

Bnnkoifs  Matutm,  Aacwf,  zgax 


Cristina  yanked  herself  out  of  her  revery 
and,  dipping  her  pea,  again  tocdt  up  the 
thread  of  her  letter: 

Why  did  you  ever  choose  this  particular  time 
to  visit  that  old  Philadelphia,  and  miss  just  the 
duckiest  theatre  party  thore's  been  this  winter? 
Caroline  Cargyle  gave  it  for  a  oou»n  of  heis 
who's  visiting  her  horn  Rochester  or  Syracuse  or 
some  other  one  of  those  Western  cities.  She's 
nice  enough,  but  her  nose  is  always  shiny,  and  ^ 
doesn't  Hiake  much  erf  a  hit  with  the  men.  But  I 
suppose  H  takes  all  kinds  to  make  up  a  worid,  as 
Miss  Barry  used  to  tell  us  in  those  heart-to-heart 
talks  after  English  Comp. 

Of  course  Jimmie  Cargyle  was  at  the  par^, 
and  after  the  first  act  be  and  I  had  a  long  talk, 
mostly  about  oursdves.  And  he  got  quite — wdL 
quite  ardent,  and  said  he  liked  me  btxause  I  had 
a  stud  as  ttieil  as  a  body.  He  did,  on  my  saoed 
honor,  those  were  his  very  words.  And  I  didn't 
know  whether  to  giggle  or  blush,  so  I  did  berth. 
And  Can^ine  heard  him  and  sort  at  scowled  at  us. 
I  think  she  only  heard  the  last  part  <rf  it  an^^w. 

And  Jimmie  talked  about  yan  too.  He  said 
your  eyes  always  made  him  fed — weQ,  it  wag 
highly  complimmtary,  Flopserino,  and  I'm  going 
to  ke«>  it  as  a  trade  last  for  you.  But  bring  me 
agood  <xie. 

And  Buddy  Duncan  was  there  too.  And  he 
told  me  he  thought  this  talk  about  love  at  first 

sight  was  all  bunk.  It  made  me  just  furious.  I 
was  so  mad  I  could  have  kilted  him.  But  I  said: 
"Oh,  is  that  so?  Well,  you  ou^t  to  know, 
Goldfish — you've  been  round  the  globe."  And 
then  everybody  gave  him  the  laugh,  for  you  must 
admit  he  looks  something  like  a  fish  himself. 

And  Didt  Pendleton  was  there  too,  with  that 
rose-leaf  skin  of  his  and  that  sleepy  diawl.  But 
of  course  he  wasn't  thinking  of  anything  but 
Betsey  Lingard — just  hung  m  every  word  she 
uttereid. 

But  the  ^yl  the  i^yh-Oh,  Flopi,  I  shant 
forget  it  if  I  hve  to  be  a  thousand.   It  was  too 
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beautiful  for  words.  And  sad! —  My  dear,  I 
mpt  buckets. 

it's  a  new  called  "His  Great  M6ment." 
And  Julian  Wrentham  was  in  it.  And  he  was 
never  quite  so  wonderful  before.  Nothing  in  the 
world  can  make  me  believe  he  hasn't  got  a  secret 
sorrow  in  bis  own  life — sometime  years  ago.  His 
eyes  are  so  melancholy  that  even  when  he  smiles 
>^ou  can  just  imagine  bis  heart  is  breaking  all  the 
time. 

He  jtist  fitted  this  i^y  too.  It's  all  about  his 
being  in  love  with  a  Princess  who  has  to  marry  an- 
other man  to  keep  the  kingdom  going,  or  some- 
thing. And  she  never  even  guesses  his  love  till 
near  the  end.  In  the  last  act  he  fights  a  duel  with 
a  man  who  said  something  disr^pectful  of  the 
Princess.  And  he  wounds  Julian  fatally.  And 
just  as  he's  dying,  the  Princess  comes.  And  she 
finally  understands.  And  he  asks  her  for  just  one 
kisB.  And  abt  does.  That's  His  Great  Moment. 
And  be  says,  in  a-  faint  faraway  wlusper — "O 
Death,  where  is  thy  Sting?" — And  then  he  dies, 
right  there  in  her  arms. 

Do  you  wonder  I  cried?  It's  all  I  can  do  not  to 
b^n  blubbering  again  this  minute,  just  thinking 
of  it.    It  was  just  too  beautiful  for  words. 

Holy  crocodile! — as  daddy  says — it's  half-past 
one  this  minute.  Me  for  the  downy  trundle-bed 
as  Dick  says. 

Come  back  socm,  Flops.  And  dcm't  forget 
your  half  of  the  trade  last.  Tbere  used  to  be 
some  well-wishets  of  mine  (as  Unde  Henry  says) 
in  PhUa. 

But  ohi  you  should  have  seen  that  heavenly 
light  in  his  eyes  when  she  kissed  him  as  he  was 
dyingi 

Nightie-night! 

Ckis. 

"tX)RTY  thirty." 

*  One  more  point  wouldgive  Cristina  the 
matdi  in  the  finals  which  was  pla3ai^ 
with  her  special  rival,  Doris  Pemberton,  on 
the  courts  of  the  Beadihampton  Club. 

Cristina  steadied  herself  for  her  serve. 
Then  a  tanned  brown  arm  swung  at  full 
reach  through  the  air  and  shot  a  wickedly 
twisting  service  across  the  net.  When  her 
antagonist's  return  wabbled  weakly  back, 
Cristina  came  sprinting  to  the  net  and  vol- 
leyed the  ball  unerringly  to  the  deep  back- 
hand comer  for  game,  set,  match. 

As  the  two  girls  shook  hands  across  the 
net,  the  galley  broke  into  sincere  applause 
at  the  outcome  of  the  match.  The  most 
casual  outsider  could  have  realized  that 
there  was  no  perfunctory  undertone  to 
that  applause,  nothing  poiunctory  about 
the  way  Cristina  was  engulfed  by  h^ 
friends.  And  when  Cristina  was  sur- 
rounded by  her  friends  it  meant  being 
surrounded  by  practically  the  entire  sum- 
mer colony  at  Beachhampton. 


At  eighteen  and  a  half  she  was  yoimg  for 
her  age.  More  than  that,  she  was  the  sort 
that  will  always  remain  young  for  her  age, 
whatever  that  age  may  be. 

In  ai^Karance  she  was  a  composite  of 
the  prettiest  magazine-cover  ^1  you  ever 
saw,  and  the  second  prettiest.  G^,  if  you 
don't  fancy  magazine-cover  girls,  she  was 
like  Peter  Pan  plus  a  strong  infusion  of 
romantic  girlhood.  She  said  she  liked 
sunshine  better  than  moonlight,  but  in  the 
next  breath  she  declared  she  loved  moon- 
l^ht  because  it  always  made  her  want  to 
cry.  Sparks  of  happiness  ^xrang  from  hei 
like  the  sparks  '^ich  leap  irom  the  whirling 
emery  wheel  when  metal  touches  it. 

If  you  fancy — ^just  because  you  have  hap- 
pened to  look  over  her  shoulder  when  she 
was  scribbling  a  letter  to  Florence  Newhall 
— that  you  know  all  about  Cristina,  con- 
sider the  multiplex  facets  of  her  character  as 
indicated  by  what  various  persons  at 
Beachhampton  said  of  her. 

Captain  -  Billings,  the  life-saver  at  the 
beadi,  said  that  she  could  take  the  day- 
after-a-storm  rolio^  better  than  any  man. 

"Rube"  Prentice,  he  of  the  racing  car, 
seeing  her  take  those  rollers,  declared  he 
didn't  wonder  that  all  the  mermen  off  the 
Long  Island  coast  left  the  other  resorts 
flat  and  booked  reserved  seats  just  outside 
the  life-line  to  watch  her. 

Paul  BraithwEute,  the  mountain  climber, 
watching  her  in  the  surf  one  day,  said  she 
was  the  only  person  he'd  ever  aem  who 
justified  the  sea. 

Old  Mrs.  Penny,  usually  as  crusty  as  a 
French  roll,  said  she  liked  to  drop  her  ball  of 
wool  so  that  Cristina  would  pick  it  up  with  a 
smile. 

Old  Mr.  James,  the  portrait  painter,  said 
that  Cristina  ought  to  be  placed  on  the 
pedestEtl  at  present  occupied  by  the  statue 
<^  Liberty,  so  that  incoming  foreigners 
might  see  what  kind  of  girls  this  country 
produced. 

Vincent  Waverley,  the  cyme  and  wit, 
said  that  if  all  other  women  were  repre- 
sented by  one  single  grain  of  sand,  die  was 
Sahara. 

Doris  Pemberton,  the  next  best  bet  in  the 
summer  colony,  sud  that  she  liked  Cristina. 
Said  it  with  entire  truth,  which  was  prob- 
ably the  highest  compliment  Cristina  re- 
ceived. 

Her  fother  said  nothing  at  all,  because  he 
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was  too  busy  loving  her.  And,  among  all 
her  activities,  which  were  manifold,  her 
chief  one  was  loving  him  back.  A  happy 
fact,  too;  for  her  mother  was  dead. 

From  all  of  which  assortment  of  verdicts 
from  young  and  old,  man  and  woman,  it 
may  f)erhaps  be  inferred  that  Cristina 

Ererybody's  Maiaaim,  August.  1931 


Dinant  was  not  exactly  unpopular  at 
Beachhampton. 

To  see  her  with  the  crowd  swarmir^ 
round  her  after  merely  winning  the  July 
Ladies*  Singles — which  every  one  knew  she 
would  win — and  congratulating  her,  yoo 
would  have  said  that  she  had  accompli^ed 
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some  mighty  international  feat  of  sports- 
manship at  least.  And  her  own  frank  and 
honest  pleasure  in  her  victory  and  in  all  the 
to-do  about  it,  was  by  no  means  the  least 
charming  part  of  the  picture. 

Up  in  the  forefront  of  the  press  were  her 
three  chi^  adorers,  her  inseparable  body- 
guard, each  of  whom  was  eternally  plotting 
and  striving,  from  the  moment  he  chose 
his  matin  cravat  till  the  beach  fires  flickered 
into  embers,  how  to  win  her  for  a  few 
minutes  to  himself. 

This  trio  was  made  up  of  Jimmie  Carg^, 
irho  had  just  crowned  his  Juniw  year  at 
Yale  by  his  election  to  the  football  cap- 
taincy; Blair  MacFadyean,  commcmly 
known  as  Tubby  MacFadyean  because  of 
his  persistent  rotundity;  and  Harry  Var- 
num,  who,  although  he  had  only  just  b^gun 
to  ^ve,  was  suffering  from  an  aggra- 
vated case  of  the  de^e  of  the  moth  for  the 
star.. 

.  Professional-wit  Waverly  had  hit  the 
trio  off  not  so  tmdeftly.  Cargyle  he  had 
called  "Hercules  as  the  human  doormat." 
Tubby  MacFadyean  he  had  diaracterized  as 
"a  butterball  in  the  throes  of  the  grand 
passion."  And  one  day  when  Cristina 
stroUed  up  the  beach  with  little  Harry, 
Waverley  had  remarked:  "Lookl  There 
the  girl  who  can't  grow  up,  with  the 
who  can't  grow  down." 
You  can  iral  believe  that  Cargyle, 
Tubby  MacFadyean  and  the  dog-like 
Harry  were  using  the  ternm  match  as  a 
I»«text  to  get  close  to  Cris. 
"It  was  wonderful,  Cris,"  said  Cargyle. 
"You  never  played  a  better  game  in 
your  life,  Cris,"  said  Tubby. 

"You  were  simply — "  b%an  Harry,  stop- 
l»ng  because  he  was  rewarded  with  such  a 
dimpling  sunburst  of  a  smile  that  made  it 
qmte  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  more. 

Yet  the  anile  was  for  the  trio  as  a  whole. 
They  were  dear  boys,  all  three  of  them. 
She  liked  to  hear  their  words  of  praise,  she 
loved  to  have  them  round,  together  or 
singly.  In  fact,  from  their  angle,  that  was 
the  worst  of  it:  it  didn't  seem  to  make  an 
ice-cream  cone's  worth  of  difference  to  hex 
whether  she  talked  to  them  together  or  to 
any  one  of  them  alone.  It  was  maddoiing, 
that's  what  it  was — madd^iing.  Yet  stunc- 
how  it  seemed  to  ^et  rather  than  quench 
their  devotion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  wasn't  paying 


much  attention  to  them  that  instant,  in 
spite  of  the  warm  smile  which  included  all 
three  of  them  within  its  impartial  caress. 
Strictly  speaking,  she  wasn't  looking  at 
them  at  aJl,  but  beyond  them  at  a  young 
man  who  was  at  that  moment  engnged  in 
doing  nothing  except  to  be  as  cooifdetely 
indifferent  to  his  surroundings  as  be  usually 
was.  He  was  a  young  man  in  the  sense  of 
being  only  about  twenty-six;  but  to  Cris- 
tina's  eight  years  less,  that  seemed  like 
ultimate  maturity.  Contrasted  with  the 
unlicked  cubs  who  were  gamboling  about 
her,  beting  for  crumbs  of  attention,  this 
young  man — serenely  unconscious  of  her 
victory  and  herself — a[^>eared  as  if  poised 
upon  some  private  Mount  Olympus  <rf  his 
own  where  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  look 
blond,  beautiful,  and  bored. 

According  to  every  rule  of  cloister-logic, 
Cristina  should  have  gazed  upon  this  in- 
different young  man  with  less  intmst  than, 
she  had  for  the  eager  and  ardent  striplings 
about  her.  But  as  a  matter  of  {dain  fact 
Cristina's  eyes  contained  a  trace  of  that 
rapt  expression  with  whidi,  mimths  ago, 
she  had  regarded  her  lamp-shade  while 
writing  about  Julian  Wrentham,  her  stage 
hero,  to  her  beloved  pal.  Flops  Newhall. 

A  week  ago,  Cristina  had  written,  in  her 
weekly  news-scrawl  to  Flops,  as  follows: 

.  .  .  There's  a  new  man  here  this  summer — 
a  regular  mystery  named  Peter  Benton.  Not  oac 
of  the  girls  here  can  make  him  out — whether  he's 
just  the  shyest  man  in  the  world  or  whether  he's 
as  stuck  on  himself  a3  a  piece  of  gum.  He's  the 
typetrfperaonlusedtottUnk  a  Prince  looted  like 
when  I  was  young.  As  a  matter  (tf  Eict,  his 
fathn*  is  a  big  man  in  the  dye  busaneaa. 

He  doesn't  go  to  the  net  much  idm  he  plays 
tennis.  But  Uien,  he  doesn't  have  to,  to  win. 
And  swimi  My  dear,  he  can  swim  like  a  bolt 
from  the  blue,  and  the  first  day  he  went  in,  the 
Ufe-aaver  watched  him  for  two  whcde  minutes 
without  letting  his  pipe  go  out.  And  be  has 
perfectly  good  eyes. 

Of  course  I  was  properly  hospitaUe  to  him 
when  we  met  for  the  first  time.  Being  a  new 
man  he's  at  least  entitled  to  consideration.  And 
what  do  you  think,  Flopserino,  that  he  talked 
about! — Asked  me  what  I  thought  about  the 
future  of  the  dye  industry  in  America.  As  I  live 
and  breathe,  he  did!  And  I  grinned  at  hiin  and 
told  him  that  I'd  overtook  me  in^uation,  and 
that  the  dye  industry  didn't  interest  me,  anyhow 
so  kmg  as  an  adequate  supply  of  fleu-colored 
talcum  floated  in  from  France  occaacmally.  I 
thought  it  was  a  rather  good  line.  And  darned 
if  the  poor  fish  didn't  look  puzzled  for  a  minute 
and  then  blush  clear  up  to  the  top  of  Ins  for^ead, 
and  begin  to  beg  my  pvdon  and  say  he  hadn't 
meant  anytlung  like  tkat.—Bon  xmf 
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I  told  the  ^ris  about  that,  and  the  <mea  that 
say  he  b  baaunl  say  that  proves  it.  But  I  have 
A  little  theory  oi  my  own.  Z  bdieve  that  when  he 
was  a  younger  man  he  used  to  be  very  dissipated, 
and  that  Ik  has  since  reformed  or  is  trying  to. 
I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  this  cold  manner  of  his 
is  put  on  as  a  sort  of  disguise  to  keep  him  from 
bang  led  into  temptation.  Still  waters  run  deep, 
zny  father  almys  says;  and  I  can  well  believe 
that  underneath  the  surface  this  Benton  person 
is  decidedly  passtonate.  It  may  be  that  he 
thought  there  was  some  hidden  meaning  in  my 
joke  about  rouge.  Perhaps  I  awakened  some  M 
memories  of  his. 

I  don't  know  why  I'm  wasting  all  this  paper 
and  ink  telling  you  about  this  Peter  Benton  per- 
son, when  I  mi^t  be  handing  out  some  real  news, 
such  as  the  fact  that  daddy  bought  me  a  flame - 
colored  sweater  when  he  went  up  to  town  yester- 
day. The  (dd  dear — imagine  him  shoi^jimg  foi 
lames'  garmentsi 

Do  write  scxm,  Fkmsl  And  tdl  me  all  about 
youisdf.  What  did  Fhfl  say  yrbea — etc,  etc, 
etc. 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  when  I  was  talking 
about  that  B^ton  chap,  that  Jimmie  Carg>de 
calls  him  the  Ice  Box,  and  declares  he's  so  exdu- 
sive  that  he  ought  to  have  a  coat  of  arms  irith 
"Alone  at  LastP*  oa  iL  It  makes  me  ill,  that 
kind  of  diildish  humor  about  a  man  wIm  has 
known  Ufie  to  its  bitter  dxe^ 

It  was  this  same  Peter  Benton  who  was 
standii^,  conscious  of  nothing  in  particular, 
while  Cristina  Dinant  watched  1^  as  she 
chatted  with  her  three  musketeers. 

•*Well,  Oris,"  said  Tubby,  with  an  air  of 
I^prietorship  which  he  widied  he  could 
really  feel,  "whatH  we  do  now?" 

"Do?"  she  flashed.  "Why,  swim  of 
course."  Cris  turned  away  from  the  boys 
and  locked  arms  with  her  late  tennis  rival 
as  they  strolled  along  together.  It  was  just 
Uke  Cris. 

"You  know,  Dorry,"  said  she,  "you  had 
mc  going  that  second  set." 

"No,  really?"  rejoined  the  other,  bright- 
ening a  little. 

"  'S  the  truth.  If  you'd  only  guessed  it, 
you  had  me  running  roimd  in  circles  for  a 
while  there." 

"Honestly?" 

"Absotively  and  posilutely." 

The  girls  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
beach,  while  the  three  smitten  swains  fell 
in  bdiind  them.  As  she  walked  along, 
Cristina  suddenly  lost  her  grip,  doubtless 
accidentally,  on  one  of  the  tennis  balls  in 
her  left  hand.  It  boimded  off  to  one  side; 
and  as  she  pounced  upon  it,  Cristina 
glanced  backward,  quite  casually. 

Peter  Benton  still  stood  be^de  the  vor 


cated  tennis  court.  But  now  he  was  lock- 
ing at  hoc,  gazmg  fixedly  after  her. 

TT  WAS  four  days  after  this  that  Cristina 
Dinant  was  {Middling  lazily  altmg  the 
outer  stretch  of  life-line,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  cork  floats  and  ran  parallel  to  the 
shore  about  a  hundred  yards  out.  It  was 
near  the  end  of  the  bathing  hour  and  nearly 
every  one  had  left  the  water,  either  to  dr^ 
or  to  take  a  gUn-bath  on  the  beach  before 
dressing.  Even  the  indomitable  three  were 
nowhere  about  for  on£e.  Jimmie  Cargyle 
had  had  to  motor  his  aunt  over  to  a  lunch- 
eon engagemoit  two  towns  away.  Tubby 
MacFadyean  was  suffering  that  day  with 
an  ailment  plebeianly  known  as  the  stomach 
ache.  And  poor  little  Harry  Vamum,  with 
the  field  left  thus  providentially  clear  for 
him,  had  been  mercilessly  dragooned  by  an 
older  sister  to  help  entertain  a  girl  friend 
who  was  visiting  her. 

Those  are  the  only  reasons  why  Cristina 
was  swinuning  alone  out  there  by'tibe  outer 
life-line,  in  twenty  feet  of  water.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  was  not  absolutely  alone. 
Peter  Benton  was  only  about  thirty  or 
forty  feet  off  to  one  side.  They  had  called 
to  each  other  a  couple  of  times;  but  he  did 
not  come  clos«-,  and  that  exchange  of 
shouts  could  hardly  be  ranked  as  a  converse* 
lion.  Both  were  caught  and  held  in  the 
resistless  thriU  of  the  sea,  its  plangent  might, 
the  recurrent  surge  of  each  great  comber  as 
it  swept  beneath  them  and  plunged  shore- 
ward to  break  in  white  thunder  between 
them  and  the  sand.  Occasionally  a  wave 
broke  only  a  few  5^ds  inshore  of  them,  and 
it  was  that  which  gaye  Cristina  her  idea. 

She  pondered  it  for  a  moment.  And  as 
she  did  so  she  looked  at  Peter  Benton  where 
he  swung  lazily  through  the  blue-green 
water  fifteen  yards  away.  He  seemed  a 
different  man  out  there.  As  the  sunshine 
gleamed  upon  the  tense  muscles  of  his 
glistening  forearm  and  shoulder,  Cristina 
felt  a  strange  sudden  electric  fire  which 
se^ed  to  dart  through  her  from  the  piquant 
little  cap  on  her  head  to  her  silk-stockmged 
toes. 

In  the  arms  of  the  sea  one  doesn't  pause 
to  be  judicial  or  repressive.  And  Cris  was 
not  either  naturally.  You  must  never  for- 
get that — ^well  or  sick,  happy  or  sad — youth 
and  impulse  were  the  two  chief  characteris- 
tics of  Cristina  Dinant,  the  mainspring  oE 
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bU  her  acts.  And  now  she  shut  her  lips 
firmly  and  a  wicked  little  smile  came  into 
her  eyes.  And  that  strange,  exultant  tingle 
of  the  body  grew'and  intensified  as  she  waited 
for  a  wave  which  would  suit  her  purpose. 

At  last  she  saw  one,  marching  in  and  in, 
towering  over  its  mates  which  preceded  it. 
Oistina  knew  instinctively  that  its  extra 
height  would  bend  and  break  it  almost  on 
top  of  her.    And  it  did  predsely  that. 

Peter  was  watching  that  vmve  also. 
And  just  as  it  arched  for  the  break,  he 
dived  under  It.  As  lie  came  up  he  heard  a 
gasfung  cry  from  the  red-capped  little 
figure  in  the  smother  of  white  not  far  di^ 
tant.  He  saw  her  q>utterii9,  chewing, 
and  pawing  at  the  water  with  frantic, 
impotent  thrusts  as  the  next  wave  engnUed 
her.   He  saw  her  disappear. 

With  a  mighty,  heaving  stroke  he  lunged 
through  the  water  toward  her.  As  she 
came  up,  still  gasping  and  threshing  about 
as  if  from  helples^iess,  he  was  almost  upon 
her.  He'  be^m  the  last  powerful  stroke 
vpkk  would  bring  her  within  his  reach. 
And  then  he  abruptly  paused.  For,  after 
all,  you  must  remember  that  Peter  Benton 
was  a  keen  observer,  and  his  senses  were 
never  more  acute  than  in  the  water.  And 
she  was  not  an  actress,  but  only  an  eighteen- 
year-old  girl,  and  also  such  an  instinctive 
water-nymph  that  that  very  quality  balked 
her  simulation  of  h^dessness  and  distress. 

Peter  Benton  paused,  treading  water. 
And  just  the  trace  ol  a  qwzacai  smile 
flickered  across  his  face.  Then:  "Grab 
hold  of  the  tine.  It's  only  three  strokes 
away,"  said  Peter.  He  turned  and  swung 
le^urely  shoreward. 

As  he  did  so,  Cristina  Dinant  relaxed  into 
an  easy  paddle.  Her  face  went  white,  then 
crimson.  "I  hate  him[  I  hate  him!"  she 
said  aloud  through  clenched  teeth. 

And  yet,  as  ha  eyes  followed  his  grac^ul, 
powerful  stn^,  her  look  d  anger  vmder- 
went  a  subtle  transformation,  though  it 
lost  nothing  in  intensity.  And  CargyTe,  or 
Tubby,  or  adoring  Harry,  would,  any  one  oi 
them,  have  willingly  given  a  year  of  life  to 
have  her  look  at  him  as  ^e  gazed  after 
Peter  Bentcm. 

AMONG  her  other  blessing^  Cristina 
Dinant  had  one  overto^ng  all  the 
rest — a  father.  And  John  Dinant  was  not 
just  an  ordinary  father  with  a  single  com- 


ptartment  of  his  heart  reserved  for  his 
daughter.  He  was  a  regular  Daddy.  His 
wife  had  died  seven  years  before,  and  on 
their  one  child,  Cristina,  he  had  lavished  all 
the  exquisite  tenderness  and  love  vdiich 
only  an  empty  heart  can  generate.  To 
him,  Cristina  s  any  wish  was  something  very 
akin  to  Uw.  And  he  r^arded  his  business 
as  a  means  to  the  end  of  lavishing  upon 
Cris  anything  and  everything  she  wanted. 
The  great  wonder  is  that  she  wasn't  worse 
spoiled  than  she  was;  tor  whenever  she 
voiced  an  indinatxu  it  was  pronqitly 
gratified. 

Her  high-power,  Nile-green  Rantoui 
roadster  was  an  exam|de.  Hardly  a  native 
or  summer  colonist  but  knew,  irtienevcr  a 

greenish  streak  sped  past  him,  that  Oris 
Dinant  had  been  there— and  gone.  It  had 
beocHne  almost  a  natural  {^kenomenon,  like 
the  sunrise  or  a  bolt  of  lightning. 

And  so,  the  day  they  found  Cris  just 
beyond  Buttonho(^  Turn  in  Center  Lyn- 
dale,  lying  crumpled  and  unconscious  on  the 
groimd  at  the  edge  at  the  road,  beade  a 
malformed  heap  of  Nile^reen  metal — ^there 
was  Httle  need  to  ask  who  she  was  or  where 
she  lived.  The  facts  soon  came  out:  Drift* 
tina  had  been  humming  round  the  turn  and 
had  sheered  over  to  the  outside  edge  c£  the 
road  to  accommodate  a  car  rushing  from 
the  other  direction.  At  that  very  instant, 
just  round  the  sharpest  part  oS  the  bend, 
and  dead  ahead  of  her,  ^>peared  a  anall 
boy  pushing  a  iriieelWrow  and  allrab- 
sorbed  in  the  andent  and  h«Hior^^  art  of 
whistling.  Even  her  Ivakes  could  not 
have  saved  him  from  utter  annihilati<m. 
She  took  the  long  chance  of  getting  by  with 
one  wheel  in  the  ditch.  That  was  like  Cris. 
But  it  couldn't  be  done.  As  the  flying 
Rantoui  swerved  past  the  boy,  skidd«l,  and 
turned  turtle,  it  flung  her  dear,  but  on  to 
the  hard-packed  day  of  the  roadside. 

There  was  no  real  hospital  within  ftvty- 
five  miles,  so  they  rushm  her  hraoe,  while 
the  news  sped  even  before  them,  and  in  a 
twinkling  cut  short  piazza  gossip  and  No 
Trump  bids  and  jack-knife  dives.  It 
group^  people  of  all  sorts  and  ages  into 
grave,  low-voiced  little  knots. 

Within  an  hour  John  Dinant  was  speed- 
ing from  the  dty  in  a  special  train  whidi 
al^  hofc  a  great  docttv  and  t?ro  nurses. 
And  though  her  father  found  her,  in  a  house- 
ful ot  weejnng  servants,  there  in  h«  own 
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glistenii^  bed  which  looked  out  over  the 
sand  dunes  to  the  steel-blue  Atlantic,  it 
was  nearly  evening  before  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  did  her  best  to  Qash  a  smile  up  at 
bdm.  But  such  a  weak,  twisted  little  smile 
that  it  brougjit  the  quick  moisture  to  his 
eyes  even  before  he  could  turn  away. 
And  the  long  talk  he  had  mth  the  famous 
physician  after  he  had  examined  her,  did 
nothing  to  re^sure  the  father's  heart.  He 
began  to  see  ahead  a  long  vista  of  utter 
emptiness.  The  one  single  thing  he  found 
to  focus  on  was  the  thought  that  anything 
which  she  ^ould  wish  done  during  the 
tiny  span  of  the  next  few  days  must  be 
done.  He  drummed  it  insistently  upon  the 
doctor's  ears,  and  the  great  man  found  no 
reason  to  oppose  him. 

That  night  the  word  went  round  Beach- 
hampton  that  Cristina  Dinant  would  die, 
that  there  wasn't  the  slimmest  vestige  of  a 
chance  for  her,  that4t  was  only  a  question 
of  time.  Many  were  the  hearts  that  ached 
that  night  or  raged  at  the  injustice  of  the 
Scythe-bearer.  Down  at  the  edge  of  the 
beach,  three  jrilent  young  men  wandered 
aimlessly  beside  the  waves  which  thundered 
like  endless  booming  dnmis  in  the  darkness. 
But  for  once  they  were  not  together. 

And  Cris  herself  knew  that  she  was  to  die; 
knew  it  in  those  clear  spells  dturing  the  night 
when  she  knew  anything  at  all.  But  most 
of  the  time  she  wandered  aimlessly,  her 
tongue  echoing  the  fancies  of  her  meander- 
ing brain. 

To  the  nurse  at  her  bedside  it  was 
apparent  that  she  thought  herself  connected 
with  some  book  or  some  play,  for  she  bab- 
bled of  a  princess  and  a  hero  called  Julian 
and  duels  and  poignant  farewells.  And 
once  she  murmured  in  a  disconsolate, 
thick  little  voice,  "O  Death,  where  is  thy 
Sting?"  Even  the  hardened  nurse,  motion- 
less beside  the  night-light,  was  touched  and 
worried  and  thought  of  going  to  wake  the 
doctor. 

But  soon  after,  Cris  became  quieter  and 
hardly  spoke  or  stirred  again  during  the 
night.  At  dawn  she  didn't  speak  either, 
just  lay  and  stared  out  the  window  a  long 
time.  Then  suddenly  demanded  her 
father. 

■  When  he  came,  she  motioned  the  nurse  to 
leave  die  room.  And  then  she  asked  him 
suddenly  and  with  a  touch  of  her  imperious- 
ness:  "Daddy — am  I  going  to  die?" 


He  had  himself  under  better  control  this 
morning.  "No,"  he  lied  stoutly,  though  he 
made  a  pretext  of  fixing  the  window  till  he 
could  be  sure  of  himself. 

She  knew  he  was  not  telling  the  truth. 
But  she  gave  no  sign  of  it.  If  that  was  the 
way  her  daddy  want«l  the  matter  to  rest, 
weU,  that  was  the  way  he  should  have  it. 

That  was  Cris. 

So  it  was  with  an  astounding  smoothness 
that  she  went  on,  "In — that  case — it  won't 
do  any  harm — ^for  me  to  see — some  of  the 
boys— will  it?" 

Her  father  was  about  to  r^use,  or  at 
least  ask  the  doctor,  till  he  recalled  his  last 
night's  resolve  that  she  should  have  what- 
ever she  wanted — and  in  the  way  she 
wanted — ^just  so  long  as  she  could  want. 

"Whom  do  you  want  to  see?" 

Through  Cristina's  brain  rang  just  one 
name.  But  she  knew  her  father  would 
wonder  too  much.   She  mentioned  four: 

"Jimmie  Cargyle — and  Tubby  Mac- 
Fad3rean — and  Harry  Vamum — and — "  for 
just  a  second  she  hesitated — "and  Peter 
Benton." 

John  Dinant  felt  a  vague  wonder  at  that 
last  name,  but  he  gave  no  sign. 
"You  shall  see  them." 
"Alone — ^without  any  old  nurse  round?" 
"Alone." 

"Thanks,  Daddy." 

"I'll  send  for  them  right  away,"  said  the 
man,  with  a  sort  of  relief  that  there  was  this 
something  he  could  do  for  her. 

He  did  send  for  them  right  away.  And 
each  of  the  first  three  left  his  breakiast  and 
came  hot-haste  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
be  ahead  of  the  other  two.  As  a  result, 
Jimmie  and  Tubby  and  Harry  all  arrived 
at  the  Dinant  house  at  the  same  time. 
T(^ether  they  tiptoed  into  the  room  and 
stood  beside  the  b^  white  bed  and  its  occu- 
pant whom  they  had  never  before  seen  so 
still  and  quiet.  All  three  of  them  knew  the 
doctor's  verdict. 

But  there  was  no  word  or  hint  of  death 
from  either  side.  What  little  talk  there  was 
came  mostly  from  the  boys — about  swim- 
ming, and  Jimmie'a  new  reverse  service, 
and  Tubby's  bull  pup  Nero,  and  Harry's 
final  achievement  ot  rolling  a  dgaret 
with  one  hand. 

The  lack  of  heroics,  the  very  every-day- 
ness  of  the  talk,  made  the  scene  all  the  more 
unendurably  pathetic.   Finally  there  came 
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a  pause,  which  lasted  and  lasted,  until  for- 
tunately the  nurse  came  back. 

"Well,  boys,  see  you  again  to-morrow! 
Meanwhile — good-by-ee!"  in  imitation  of 
the  soldier's  refrain,  said  Cris,  and  somehow 
managed  a  smile  as  they  went  shuffling 
out. 

Not  one  of  the  three  spoke.  Harry 
couldn't  have  spoken  anyhow.  He  was 
sobbing,  openly  and  unasluoned. 

Yet  no  sooner  had  the  trio  gone  than 
Cris  seemed  to  forget  all  about  them. 
She  lay  listening — iLtening.  Her  hands 
clenched  and  unclenched.  And  in  hef  face, 
drawn  with  pain  though  it  was,  there  came 
the  look  of  placid,  starry-eyed  resolve  that 
one  so  often  sees  in  the  face  of  the  bride  as 
she  walks  down  the  aisle  toward  her  wait- 
ing beloved. 

And  then — the  door  opened,  and  the 
nurse  let  Peter  Benton  into  the  room  and 
quietly  withdrew. 

For  a  moment  neither  spoke.  Then, 
**You  sent  for  me?"  said  Peter,  quiet,  very 
pale  and  more  than  ever  reserved. 

"Yes,  Peter,"  answered  Cris,  though  she 
had  never  called  him  that  before,  "Sit 
down,"  she  ordered,  "here,  right  beside  me." 

The  young  man  went  over  awkwardly  and 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  as  she  had  asked. 
His  eyes  had  a  strained,  troubled  look.  But 
he  did  not  speak.  In  fact,  the  conversa- 
tion throughout  was  not  a  conversation  at 
all,  but  a  monologue. 

"Peter,"  said  the  girl  slowly,  "Peter,  I'm 
going  to  die." 

He  started  to  speak,  but  her  look  fixed  on 
his,  stopped  him. 

"Yes  I  am,  Peter."  Her  voice  was  very 
low  and  her  eyes  sweet  and  grave  as  she 
went  on.  "It's  because  of  that — that  I 
want  to  tell  you — before  I  die — that — I — I 
■ — ^love  you — Peter.  I  want — you  to  know." 

In  the  silence  the  Uttle  clock  on  the  man- 
tel seemed  to  tick  more  loudly.  Peter 
never  spoke,  but  as  he  leaned  a  little  toward 
her,  her  eyes  faltered,  then  closed.  Her  two 
little  hands  crept  up  to  his  face.  They 
half  thrust  him  away,  half  clasped  him 
closer.  And  as  he  bent,  and  his  hps  touched 
hers  for  one  fleeting  hut  age-long  instant, 
her  two  arms  clung  and  held  him  tight. 

A  moment  after,  and  the  room  was  empty, 
save  for  the  little  eighteen-year-old  girl 
whose  stifled,  happy  sobbing  mingled  with 
the  ticking  of  a  clock  on  the  mantel.  .  .  . 


**Peter."  said  the  ^rl  ilowly,  am 
die — that  I  love 

That  night  Cris  was  far  less  restless  than 
she  had  been  the  night  before.  But  the 
nurse  at  her  side  assumed  that  the  girl  was 
again  wandering,  when  she  heard  the 
whispwr  out  of  the  darkness,  "O  Death — 
where  is  thy  Sting!" 

Yet  this  time,  instead  of  being  v^ue  and 
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tfoing  to  die.    It's  becauM  o£  that — that  I  want  to  tell  you — liefore  I 
yoa — Peter.    I  want — you  to  know." 

unfocussed,  the  words  seemed  to  have  a  suited  his  mood  to  work  hand  in  glove  with 
definite  ring  of  triumph  in  them.  the  two  gods  who  look  after  the  lot  of  girls 

and  fathers,  respectively.  The  three  of  them 
3  AMONG  the  gods  on  Olympus  there  is  one    together  did  an  altogether  admirable  job. 
■i*.  whose  pet  whimsey  is  the  humiliation       In  other  words,  despite  learned  prophe- 
of  physicians  and  the  toppling  over  of  their    cies  and  tragic  forebodings,  Cristina  Dinant 
pronunciamentos.   And  on  tiiis  occasion  it    proceeded  to  get  well. 

Eteryhody'i  Magnine,  August,  igat 
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Not  very  fast  or  very  spectacularly,  but 
steadily,  insistently.  And  at  the  news, 
even  the  most  mealy-mouthed  of  Beach- 
hampton's  natives  and  summer  colonists 
expressed  pleasure.  The  rest  roistered 
rapture. 

John  Dinant  was  like  a  fond  old  mother 
who  hears  that  her  sailor  lad  has  been 
spared  from  the  tempest.  He  fluttered 
about,  performing  foolish  inissu>ns  and 
getting  underfoot,  till  the  niurse  rejoiced 
every  time  he  had  to  go  up  to  town. 

Cristiim's  nxxn  became  a  bower  <d  fruit 
and  flowers.  And  the  number  of  would-be 
callers  finally  made  the  nurse  rise  in  her 
wrath  and  demand  some  limitations  upon 
such  unheard-of  laxity  during  the  conva- 
lescence period.  But  among  the  elect, 
the  three  cavaliers  were  there  (^teoest. 
With  Ciistina's  recovery,  all  their  rivahy 
flared  up  anew.  Each  would  try  to  steal  a 
march  on  the  otho*  two  by  calling  at  scxne 
odd  hour,  with  the  result  that  they  oStsa 
landed  in  together.  They  would  vie  with 
one  another  in  giving  her  something  new 
and  novd  to  eat  or  loi^  at  or  smeU  or  (day 
with. 

It  was  Jimmie  Cargyle  who  was  re- 
sponable  for  the  large,  willow  cage  otm- 
taining  a  sledc,  white  rabbit  with  ji^k  eyes, 
Cris  laughed  till  she  cried  at  the  way  th^ 
fUl  seemed  to  think  that  her  lUne^  had 
somehow  set  her  back  about  ten  years  in 
age.  Tubby  and  Harry  both  flooded  her 
with  jig-saw  puzzles,  till  Tubby  scored  an 
unmistakable  win  by  slipping  among  them 
a  hurge  photograph  of  himself  sliced  into 
bits.  After  which,  Harry  switched  to  wire 
puzdes  and  gave  her  a  coUection  oi  twenty. 

Truly,  Cris  should  not  have  lacked  for 
diversion.  Yet,  when  her  room  was  empty 
and  still,  it  was  a  very  thoughtful  and  de- 
jected and  even  worried  little  maid — quite 
unlike  her  usual  resilient  self — who  lay 
staring  out  her  windows  at  the  rolling  dunes 
and  flat,  blue  ribbon  of  the  sea. 

Peter  had  never  come  agsun,  had  uttered 
no  syllable.  Yet  it  was  not  of  him,  but  of 
herself,  her  past  act  and  the  future  when  she 
again  began  to  play  about  vith  the  crowd, 
t^t  she  pondered  and  fretted  over. 

She  tried  to  imagine  how  mature  Eight- 
and-Twenty  or  steady-going  Eight-and- 
Thirty  would  have  felt  and  behaved  under 
the  same  circumstances.  She  got  no  due. 
She  could  only  think  and  think,  in  a  pa- 


petual  welter  of  shame  and  hcnror  ovex  the 
thing  she  had  done. 

Not  that  her  feelings  toward  Peter  had 
changed  an  iota.  If  she  had  still  thought 
she  was  going  to  die,  she  would  act  the  same 
way  again.  And,  merely  by  themselves, 
those  two  minutes  with  Peter  were  en- 
shrined in  the  inmost  tabernacle  of  her 
memory.  But  now  to  go  and  get  well! 
That  was  the  rub!  Hie  mere  thought  of 
meeting  him  agsun  casually  for  the  first 
time,  of  encountoing  him  day  after  day, 
made  her  flush  hotly. 

Lying  there  hour  afto:  hour,  brooding 
over  it,  brou^t  her  a  decision,  the  nearest 
to  a  remedy  which  she  could  find.  As  a 
consequence,  the  next  day  found  her  writing 
and  sending  the  following  note: 

DnAx  Mr.  Bemton: 

There  is  so  little  to  do  during  these  days  when 
I  am  stalling  round  wuting  to  be  let  out  onoe 
nK»e,  that  I  am  writing  to  all  my  friends  to  kill 
time.    And  naturally  I  include  you  among  than. 

I  Uttle  thought  when  I  took  my  Rantoul 
roadsttt  out  that  day,  ten  days  ago,  what  was 
gfHng  to  happen.  And  those  first  two  or  three 
days  after  the  accident  were  a  perfect  nightmare. 
I  must  have  been  delirious  most  of  the  time  then. 
I  VBgudy  remember  imagining  and  saying  all 
sorts  <rf  extraordinary  things.  I  must  have  made 
an  awful  idiot  of  myself,  particularly  when  nqr 
friends  came  in  to  caU  <m  me.  My  nurse  me 
that  you  were  among  those  irbo  came  to  see  me. 
I  certainly  apjpndaxx  that,  even  though  at  the 
time  I  may  have  hurt  your  feelings  by  not  recog- 
nizing you.  I  got  peo[de  all  mixed  up  those 
days — mistook  lots  of  them  for  daddy,  and 
probably  said  all  sorts  of  funny  things  while  I 
wandered  in  my  mind. 

But  atta  all,  I  guess  everybody  is  equafly  cm- 
fused  about  identities  and  what  they  say  and  do 
when  th^re  delirious.  So  I'm  sure  youtl  excuse 
me  if  I  didn't  seem  properly  appreciative  of  your 
presence  n^tea  you  called.  For  I  realty  was  glad 
to  see  you. 

She  considered  that  last  a  master-stroke 
of  successful  duplicity.    The  letter  ended: 

How  is  the  surf  these  days?  I  certainly  am 
looking  forward  to  getting  back  into  it  again. 
And  I  won't  be  so  very  long  now. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Cais. 

Considering  the  blind  alley  she  felt  her- 
self trapped  in,  Cristina  felt  that  she  luul 
done  pretty  well  with  that  letter.  Any^ 
how,  it  relieved  her  to  some  degree  for  thtfL. 
time  being.   But  no  answer  of  any  sort-^ 
came  back,  and  again  Cristina  grew  de- 
jected to  such  an  extent  that  tt^  kindly' 
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family  doctor  and  her  father  both  began  to 
ask  her  if  there  was  anything  special 
troubling  her.  This  query,  with  its  hint  of 
what  perhaps  all  the  worW  was  noticing,  so 
alanned  Cnstina  that  she  grabbed  her  pen 
and  scribbled  to  the  never-failing  Florence 
NewhaU: 

Deas  Flops: 

I'm  better  right  along — goii^  outdoors  soon, 
the  M.  D.  says.  But  I'm  bluer  than  indigo  all 
the  time — though  Lord  kiK>ws  why.    But  I  am. 

Won't  you  run  down  for  a  week  and  cheer  me 
up?  Please,  Flops.  Don't  say  No.  Just  grab 
the  iHnk  kimono  and  ditto  sUi^ieiB  and  come. 

Cbis. 

P.  S.  We  furnish  guest  tooth  brushesl 

And  Flops  Newhall  did  come,  and 
(vomptly. 

She  was  the  best  sort  of  person  that  you 
can  imagine  as  a  cheerer-up  for  such  a  time. 
Quiet,  shrewd,  with  a  humorous  mouth  and 
an  eye  that  missed  nothing,  she  was  a  girl 
who  could  tell  how  many  beans  make  five 
without  first  studying  agriculture  or  cal- 
culus. In  short,  "Flops"  Newhall  was  a 
wise  girl.  And  efl&cient  withal.  She  got 
quite  chummy  with  Cristina's  nurse,  who 
?ras  soon  leaving,  and  heard  lots  of  things 
about  the  first  days  after  the  accident  whidi 
Ciistimi  hadn't  mentioned. 

Cris  began  to  go  out  again,  and  little  by 
fitde  to  get  back  into  the  old  life  of  the 
colony.  And  with  Florence's  benign  prox- 
imity, she  became  more  like  her  old  self. 
Florence  was  with  her  when  she  first  en- 
countered Peter  Benton  again,  and  a  sud- 
den surprising  burst  of  loquaciousness  from 
the  usually  quiet  Flops  had  eased  the  situa- 
tion. 

But  as  Cris's  tension  in  that  direction 
slackened  up  a  bit  just  because  of  the  l^>se 
of  time  and  frequent  stereotyped  encoun- 
ters with  Peter,  ihe  old  unappeasable  flame 
b^an  to  bum  into  her  heart  again,  hotter 
and  hotter.  But  there  was  nothing  that  she 
could  do,  except  to  keep  away  from  him 
more  and  more  and  curse  her  foUy  in  ever 
having  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  she 
was  on  her  death-bed,  and  acting  on  that 
premise. 

HOWEVER,  she  was  improving  so  fast 
that  she  got  more  and  more  into  the 
old  round  of  festivities.  It  was  just  a  week 
after  Florence's  arrival  that  the  pair  went 
to  a  beadi  party. 


Now  as  you  know,  every  beach  party 
at  night  b^ins  witii  eats,  progresses 
to  the  driftwood  fire  stage,  and  finally 
winds  up  in  endless  songs,  stunts,  or  stories. 
And  this  beach  party  ran  absolutely  true  to 
form.  It  had  passed  the  song  fest  and  had 
quieted  down  to  the  story  stJ^e. 

They  were  sitting  in  a  ring,  using  the 
falling  stick  as  a  means  of  determining  each 
successive  entertainer.  Every  beach-party 
devotee  must  often  have  done  this.  You 
merely  hold  a  straight  bit  of  driftwood  with 
<Hie  end  on  the  sand,  and  then  let  go.  The 
person  toward  whom  it  points  when  it  has 
fallen  is  thereby  elected  as  next  story-teller 
or  stunt  artist.  As  they  worked  it  at  these 
beach  parties,  the  victim  was  given  an  in- 
terval of  preparation  by  being  permitted  to 
go  and  return  from  the  Big  Rock,  a  huge 
boulder  which  lay  two  hundred  yards  up 
the  beach. 

Cris  yiiA  almost  hiqipy.  Her  Three 
Musketeers  were  there,  as  dose  to  her  as 
they  could  get.  Peter  Benton  was  tfam 
also,  more  self-contained  than  ever.  In 
fact,  as  you  must  have  realized  before  this, 
Peter  Benton  was  neither  a  snob  nor  an 
iceberg,  but  one  of  the  most  acutely  bashful 
yoimg  men  in  the  world.  Needless  to  say, 
Cris  had  taken  pains  to  seat  herself  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ring  from  him.  Things 
were  steaming  along  nicely;  for  the  first 
victim  had  found  profitable  inspiration  in 
the  walk  up  to  Big  Rock  aad  back. 

Florence  NewhaU  had  been  watching 
closely  that  device  of  the  falling  stick. 
Suddenly  she  spoke  up: 

"Why  hmit  the  choice  to  the  person  that 
only  one  end  of  the  stick  points  to?  Why 
not  use  both  ends  of  the  stick  and  let  two 
people  go  off  and  work  up  a  stunt  tt^ther?'' 

TYit  st^estion  was  haOed  as  a  veritable 
inspiration;  partly  because  it  came  from  a 
guest,  more  because  it  was  something  new. 

Before  any  dissenting  voice  could  be 
rkised,  Florence  herself  seized  the  bit  of 
driftwood,  poised  it  with  one  end  against 
the  sand,  apparently  perfectly  prependicu- 
lar.  She  let  go.  For  a  second  it  hung — 
balanced,  then  fell  with  one  end  directed 
toward  Cristina. 

The  other  end  pointed  across  the  rinj^ 
straight  at  Peter  Benton! 

The  crowd  chorused  orthodox  glee,  as  it 
would  have  done  however  the  stick  had 
fallen.   "Ah-ha,  Crissyl  You  and  Peterl" 
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it  chortled.  Close  at  her  ear,  Tubby 
MacFadyean,  thinking  to  make  a  hit, 
whispered,  *Tou^  luck,  old  thmgt" 

But  Cris  hardly  heard  him.  She  was 
watching  Peter  scramble  awkwardly  to  his 
feet  Sbe  cast  one  quick  look  at  Florence 
Newhall;  but  that  young  lady,  who  had 
proposed  this  innovation  and  had  held  the 
stic^,  wais  staring  into  the  heart  of  the  fire, 
^)parHitl^  intent  on  something  therein. 

But  Cns  was  game.  She  never  flinched. 
Springing  to  her  feet,  she  joined  Peter,  md 
together  they  swung  off  into  the  half-daik- 
ness  toward  the  big  rock  which  was  their 
goal.  The  laughing  voices  bdiind  them 
dwindled.  Lot^g  back,  Cris  could  see  the 
ring  of  figures  silhouetted  blackly  against 
the  rosy  gk>w  of  the  fire.  The  voices  finally 
ebbed  out.  She  was  akme  with  Peter  for 
the  first  time  since  that  morning  he  had 
8tep[»ed  softly  into  her  room. 

C^tina  began  to  talk,  incessantly,  in- 
anely, questkming  him  about  what  possible 
stunt  they  could  work  up  for  the  crowd. 
But  Peter  said  never  a  word,  merely  strode 
aloi^  with  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets. 

At  last  they  reached  the  rock.  A  half- 
nxxm  gave  them  light  enough  to  see  each 
other  faintly.  Peter  faced  her.  He  drew 
from  his  podut  the  letter^the  foolif^  little 
letter — which  Cris  had  sent  him.  As  she 
recognized  iti  he  spoke  for  the  first  time. 

"is  what  this  letter  says  true,  or  isn't 
it?"   His  voice  was  almost  harsh. 

Cris  hesitated.  She  couldn't  say  no — 
She  wouldn't.  And  to  say  yes — that  was 
just  as  bad.  Finally,  "What  does  it 
matter?"  she  breathed. 

"Ri^tl"  said  he  with  a  strai^  thrill  in 
his  vdce.  "What  does  it  matter?  What 
does  fmything.  matter — except  that  I  love 
yoxi — have  always  loved  you?" 

And  for  the  second  time  in  their  lives 
her  hands  went  out  to  him.  And  as  he 
clasped  her  to  him  close  and  closer,  once 
again  theh  lips  met,  and  this  time  lii^ered. 


"l^  EEt  They're  a  long  time  about  their 
^-J  rehearsal,"  ronariced  Jimmie  Cargyle 
beade  the  beach  fire. 

"Come  OD?  WeH  go  bring  'em  bac^," 
said  Tubby. 

The  pair  scramlM  to  thcar  feet  Noth- 
ing daunted,  Harry  Vamum  joined  them, 
and  the  trio  scuffed  off  through  the  sand. 
On  their  way  they  decided  to  steal  up 
softly,  with  the  chance  of  getting  a  line  on 
the  proqtective  yam  or  st^t.  They  tip- 
toed up  behind  the  boulder  and  peered 
round.  Tlie  glimmering  moonlight  showed 
them  Cris  and  Peter  seated  on  the  sand. 
His  back  was  against  the  boulder.  I%e  lay 
in  the  curve  of  his  arm  and  her  head  was  on 
his  shoulder.  And  his  manner,  in  the  eyes 
of  his  erst^iile  critics,  was  not  in  the  Inat 
like  the  ice-box  they  had  called  him. 

They  didn't  seem  to  be  talking  mudi  or 
planning  anything.  And  yet,  vbMl  die 
boys  hMid  sent  them  tiptoeing  away. 

Stric^m,  the  astounded  trio  soaxiKm 
jvogressed  toward  the  beach  party.  And, 
on  the  way,  not  one  oi  than  spoke  a  angle 
word. 

The  crowd  round  the  fire  looked  up,  sur- 
prised to  see  the  three  back  unaccompsinied. 

"Well?"  said  somebody. 

Ilkey  stood  silent.  Tubt^  MacFadyean 
first  found  his  v<Hce.  "They — they  aren't 
quite  ready  yet,"  he  murmured. 

The  Newhall  girl  glanced  up  at  him  with 
that  quizzical  smile  of  hers.  Then  she 
stared  contentedly  into  the  fire  again. 

"I  don't  imagine  they'll  be  ready  for 
quite  a  while,"  said  she,  half  to  herself. 

And,  as  usual.  Flops  Newhall  was  ri^t 
It  was  an  exceedii^y  kmg  time  before  the 
couple  returned  to  the  party.  And  in  die 
interval  Crisrina  had  made  a  notable  dis- 
covery. As  she  phrased  it  to  Peter  himself, 
it  was  this: 

"Dying  in  jraur  sweetheart's  arms  may  be 
all  very  wdl  in  its  way,  but  it's  pretty  stupdd 
compared  to  living  there!" 


Just  what  is  Fame,  Success?  Have  you  ever 
thought  about  itf    Thk  is  the  problem  behind 

"  The  Urge  "  By  Maryland  Allen 

A  story  out  of  the  ordinary  which  will  appear  in 

September  Everybody's  Out  Augtut  15 
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Qtdeer  Things  that  Happen  to  the  Mind— a  Pu%xling 
Problem  for  Scientists,  in  Fictional  Form 

By  Bertram  Atkey 


THE  gravd-diggers  had  been  work- 
ing on  a  pocket  of  coarse,  pale- 
y^ow  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steeply  doping  twdve-foot  bank,  of 
the  sand-pit,  and,  leanii^  over  the  edge  <rf 
the  excavation,  Aire's  mate  called  to  know 
if  he  had  finished. 

Aire,  scraping  together  the  last  of  the 
pocket  and  without  looking  up,  shouted 
that  there  was  just  a  barrowful  left. 

'^ell  have  this  Int,  George,  and  then 
veil  git  along  to  the  Hen  and  have  a  <kop 
beer!"  he  called,  his  v<»ce  sounding  muf- 
fled in  the  little  cellar-like  excavation. 
"All  right,  chuck  it  up!" 
On  the  crest  of  the  sand-bank  a  line  of 
flarii^  scarlet  poppies  that  had  dreamed 
motionless  in  the  hot,  airless  sunshine 
throu^out  the  day  quivered  and  shook 
thdr  gaxi^  heads,  as  though  a  Httle  Iveeze 
had  touched  them,  and  a  tiny  cascade  of  dry 
sand  poured  down  into  the  pit  at  the  foot  of 
the  bank  with  a  soft  hissing  sound,  drowned 
by  the  bearing  note  of  Aire's  sharp-edged, 
polished  shovel  as  it  cut  into  the  remaining 
|»le. 

But  ndther  of  the  men  saw  the  soundless 
warning  of  the  awakened  poppies  ntx  heard 
the  trickle  of  the  Uttle  sand  fall. 

And  as  Aire's  knee,  pressing  against  the 
back  of  his  right  hand,  drove  the  ^ovel  for- 
ward for  the  last  time  in  that  place,  the 
flowers  all  moved  bodily  forward.  For  a 
second  they  moved  in  silence.  Then  a  duU 
and  min»»nB»  hissing,  intendfying  tx)  a 


muffled  rumbling,  drove  heavily  up  from  the 
mt  into  the  sunny  alence,  and  the  sand- 
bank caved  in.  Tht  mass  seemed  to  move 
acdidly  and  with  extraordinary  swiftness,  so 
that  it  had  engidfed  the  stot^ung  man  to  the 
throat  before  he  could  cry  out  Heavy 
lumps  of  the  foot-deep  stratum  of  gravel 
above  the  sand  and  the  dark  grass-covered 
topsoil  that  rested  on  the  gravel  came  roll- 
ing sluggishly  in  the  flow  down,  and  as  the 
sand  writhed  and  l^iped  up  over  the  head 
of  the  buried  man,  one  of  these  hard  jagged 
lumps  struck  him  heavily  above  the  temple. 
Then  a  great  slab  of  sand  cracked  from  the 
bank,  crumbled  and  poured  down  on  all, 
piling  high  over  the  pinned  body,  and  was  stiU. 

A  cloud  of  dust  floated  heavily  up, 
and  Martin  was  alone,  staring  with  eyes  of 
horror  at  the  filled  pit,  at  the  d6tnis  of 
fn^ments  of  straw  from  the  vanished  tun- 
nels of  the  sand-martins'  nests,  the  hdf- 
buried  lumps  of  hard  yellowish  gravel  and 
the  big  clay-encrusted  stones  that  crowned 
the  deeply  packed  sand. 

He  turned  to  the  fields,  crying  out,  and 
beckoned  wildly  to  two  farm-hands  not  far 
away,  who,  startled  by  the  ominous  rumble 
at  the  sand-pits,  had  stopped  work  and 
were  staring  dully  at  Mar^  They  came 
running. 

"Airel   Aire!"  cried  Martin,  pointing 

wildly. 
"Buried?" 

"Aye,  fdl  of  a  sudden,"  sobbed  Martin. 
They  began  to  dig  f  urknisly. 
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ONCE  before,  diuing  his  ten  years  of 
work  on  the  sand  and  in  the  adjoining 
gravel-pits,  James  Aire  had  been  caught  un- 
awares and  buried  by  a  sand-slide,  but  that 
had  meant  no  more  than  a  day  "off." 
This  time  it  was  more  serious  because  of  the 
wound  on  his  head. 

They  had  t^en  hkn  to  his  cottage  close 
by  and  left  him  to  his  wife  and  the  doctor. 
He  lay  there  a  week  in  a  darkened  room, 
aching  and  sick,  with  a  strange  and  agoniz- 
ing confusion  in  his  head. 

Probably  because  he  had  been  the  victim 
of  a  novel  or  uncommon  accident  his  wife 
received  a  good  many  callers,  but  of  these — 
mostly  his  friends  and  cronies,  country 
working  men,  of  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  the 
beer-house  at  the  edge  of  the  village — none, 
by  the  doctor's  orders,  was  admitted. 

But  the  doctor's  orders  were  forgotten 
when  Miss  Eleanor  Malton  called,  bringing 
such  things  as  she  conceived  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  a  sick  laboring  man. 

Eleanor  Malton,  the  only  daughter  of  the 
local  big  landowner,  Sir  Edwani  Malton, 
now  dead,  was  Aire's  employer  and  land- 
lord, the  owner  of  the  sand  and  gravel-pits, 
and  the  Aires  were  said  to  be  favorites  of 
hers,  though  why  they  should  be  (com- 
plained the  people  of  Malton  village)  it  was 
difficult  to  understand.  For  they  knew,  if 
Miss  Eleanor  did  not,  what  a  dour,  ignorant, 
morose  man  Aire  was,  and  how  colorless  and 
slatternly  his  wife. 

"I  s'pose  there's  some  sort  o'  reason  why 
Jim  Aire  and  his  missis  always  gets  the  r^ht 
side  o'  Miss  Eleanor,"  one  would  grumble 
enviously  to  his  wife,  "but  I'm  dashed  if  I 
can  tell  why.  For  he's  a  great  sulking  hulk 
<A  a  man,  hardly  civil  to  a  soul,  and  as 
Ignorant  as  ar'n  in  the  place." 

"And  everybody  knows  that  his  wife 
ain't  but  a  sloven,"  would  ooxat  the  prcnnpt 
reply. 

The  people  of  the  village  had  been  too 
long  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  James  Aire 
among  them,  in  his  gravel-stained  corduroys 
tied  at  the  knees,  his  coarse  colorless  boots, 
to  realize  that  he  was  in  any  notable  degree 
differtot  from  any  otiier  working  man. 
His  darkly  bronzed,  rarely  clean-shaven 
face,  his  bare  brown  arms,  his  great  cal- 
loused hands,  his  coUarless,  musclar  neck 
and  his  dark,  dusty  hair  were  sufficiently 
like  those  of  his  circle  of  friends  at  the  Hen 
to  emte  no  comment. 


The  village  accepted  James  Aire  for  what 
he  seemed  to  be;  one  of  themselves,  a  little 
rougher  than  a  painter  or  carpenter,  no 
rougher  than  a  bricklayer  or  a  farm-hand. 

But  Eleanor  Malton  knew  otherwise. 
She  had  painted  Aire  working  in  the  fierce 
raw  yellows  and  reds  of  the  gravel,  splashed 
in  a  staring  blaze  against  the  gray-green 
and  purple  shadows  of  the  pines  beyond  the 
pit,  too  often  not  to  have  realized  how 
superior  to  the  average  physique  was  that 
of  the  gravel-digger. 

Understanding  anatomy  as  every  painter 
must,  she  knew  that  the  man  was  Imndsome 
and  unusually  symmetrical. 

For  a  long  time  now  the  pits  had  held  a 
strange  fascination  for  her,  and  she  was  no 
child,  but  a  woman  of  twenty-five  with  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  in  her  own  world  and 
with  a  niche  in  the  much  narrower  world  of 
art.  At  twenty-five  ^e  was  still  unmar- 
ried. She  lacked  neither  beauty  nor  wealth, 
but  she  had  not  yet  met  a  man  to  whom  it 
seemed  worth  while  surrendering  her  free- 
dom. She  Epent  her  time,  as  the  inclination 
moved  her,  between  Malton  Manor  and  her 
London  flat. 

There  was  nothing  of  charm  in  the  fas- 
cination of  the  pits,  and  when  the  men  were 
not  working  there  she  did  not  often  go  near 
them. 

It  was  on  the  days  when  the  sun  struck 
out  from  a  cloudless  sky  and  the  air  quiv- 
ered with  heat  and  the  flowers  stood  still 
with  drooping  heads  or  stared  with  wide 
eyes  straight  into  the  intolerable  blaze  that 
she  liked  best  of  all  to  indulge  her  strange 
fancy,  and  dressed  carefully  for  coolness 
would  walk  slowly  through  the  hot  shadows 
of  the  pine-woods,  resonant  with  insect  life, 
and  come  out  upon  the  pits,  there  to  find 
Aire — and  perhaps  one  or  two  others, 
though  she  hardly  notked  these — ^working 
on  tiie  gravel.  Packed,  pressed,  beaten 
down  with  the  stress  of  a  million  storms, 
stamped  by  the  passage  of  innumerable 
years  into  the  density  and  solidity  of  iron, 
the  yellow  stuff  yielded  only  to  the  brute 
force  of  the  heavy  iron  bars  wielded  by  Aire. 

He  would  drive  the  great  bar  down  again 
and  again  into  the  same  slowly  deepening 
hole  imtil  at  last  he  was  able  to  leva:  off  a 
big  block  and  send  it  crashing  down  over 
the  edge  of  the  terrace,  or  small  cliff  at  the 
foot  of  which  waited  his  mate  to  disint^rate 
the  ca^ed  stuff  in  readiness  to  throw  it  vith 
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shovels  against  the  screen,  a  grating  of  iron 
fixed  upon  wheels,  which  would  sieve  it  into 
grades,  the  fine  for  garden  paths,  "seconds" 
for  rather  heavier  work,  and  the  "rough" 
to  be  used  for  the  water-bound  hi^roaids. 

Hure  was  always  a  strange,  acrid  and 
savi^  odor  investing  this  laboi:,  the  curi- 
ous hot  smell  of  smashed  flint  mingled 
with  that  of  per^uration.  She  hated  it, 
but  it  remained  always  in  her  mind  as  the 
true  odor  of  ph3rsical  force,  an  odd  idea  but 
one  that  was  fixed.  Just  as  the  sight  of  the 
tawny  yellow  pits  always  made  her  think  of 
licoa — that  was  due  to  the  color  and  the 
waste,  desKt-like  ^^>earan<£  of  the  pits; 
so  any  mention  of  sheer  force  always 
Ixou^t  to  her  mind  a  memory  of  smashed 
flint,  heavy  koa  bars,  bare,  reddish-ydlov, 
muscle-corded  aims  and  perspiration.  - 

It  was  the  sudden  realization  of  great 
stroigth  being  put  forth,  forced  upon  her 
mind  by  this  odor,  which  had  impelled  her 
to  notice  Aire  {^ysically,  and  the  first 
g^ce  brought  her  a  wonder  that  she  had 
not  noticed  the  physical  perfection  of  this 
man  before. 

That  he  was  immensely  strong  she  knew, 
and  that  such  strength  was  only  possible  in 
a  perfect  ph3^que  was  obvious.  But  she 
saw  with  a  species  of  surprise  that  he  was 
graceful.  His  head  was  well  shapied,  bis 
ears  small  and  well  set.  His  lean,  dark, 
hawk-like  face,  she  realized,  would  be  hfuid- 
srane  if  it  were  cleaned  of  the  yellow  dust, 
the  starting  perspimticm,  the  bristling  five 
days'  growth  of  stiff  black  hair  on  the  jut- 
tii^  cMn  and  the  muscular  throat.  Through 
the  open  front  of  the  coarse  shirt  she 
glimpsed  a  mighty  chest,  and  the  breadth  of 
his  shoulders  spoke  of  the  iron  arch  below. 
His  powerful  arms  were  neither  too  short  nor 
too  long,  and  she  saw  from  his  firm  and 
easy  balantx  on  the  edge  of  the  difE  that 
his  lower  limbs  must  be  pr<^rtionate. 

Yes,  he  was  a  fine  brute,  a  superb  ma- 
chine. ScHuething  worth  sketching.  And 
that  was  aD.  She  knew  that  he  was  nothing 
more. 

He  (X)uld  neither  read  nor  write,  and  for 
all  the  evidence  of  intelligence  his  daily  life 
showed,  he  might  have  been  almost  wholly 
devoid  of  reason.  He  worked  all  day,  ate  an 
enormous  meal  of  coarse  strong  food,  and 
after  his  meal,  without  changing  his  clothes, 
often  without  washing,  he  went  to  the  Hen 
and  Chidcens  and  spent  the  evenii^  in 

Emyhody^s  Magnimt,  Augutt,  I93i 


pouring  down  his  throat  as  much  and  as 
strong  sweet  beer  as  he  rould  afford  to 
purchase  after  providing  for  the  needs  of  his 
domestic  life. 

Soulless,  ignorant,  intellectually  dead,  or 
unborn,  a  human  machine,  a  mechanical 
thing  that  du^  gravel  in  a  reek  of  smashed 
flint  or  the  stu^,  dusty  smell  of  fine  dry 
sand  and  perspiration.  A  slave  of  the 
gravel,  of  the  pit.  She  was  often  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  horrible  waste  of  it:  this 
fine,  this  p^ect  human  mechanism  chained 
to  a  fate  which  offered  nothing  better 
throughout  its  whole  ^>an  of  endurance  than 
a  rendUng,  a  tearing  and  a  lifting  of  sense- 
less, lifeless  stuff  that  was  only  really 
slightly  valuable,  because  it  was  suitaUe  for 
puttii^  upon  the  roads. 

She  ptled  Aire,  who  would  have  been  no 
more  than  dully  surprised  had  he  known. 

THE  doctor  was  not  wholly  satined  with 
the  wound  in  Aire's  head,  and  he  de- 
creed a  month's  rest,  more  if  necessary,  at 
the  expense  of  the  insurance  company  which 
[»otected  Eleanor  Malton  against  tiie 
accident  claims  of  her  workmen. 

A  week  after  the  sand-slide  Aire  was  sit- 
ting in  a  wooden  chair  at  his  cottage  door, 
smoking.  Inside,  his  wife  was  moving  slip- 
shod about  the  kitchen  living-room  prepar- 
ing the  midday  meal.  It  was  a  glorious  day 
in  mid- June,  drenched  with  sunshine.  Aire 
was  staring  with  a  deep  frown  at  a  dmnp 
of  larkspur  in  brilliantly  blue  full  flower. 
There  was  a  puzzled  expression  in  his  dark 
eyes.  Once  he  glanced  up  at  the  sky,  once 
he  turned  to  stare  at  a  red  rose  close  by, 
once  he  eyed  the  water-butt  at  a  comer  of 
the  cottage.  Then  his  gaze  returned  to  the 
blue  flowers. 

Presently  his  wife  came  out.  She  was  a 
woman  ynth  that  pale,  prematurely  blij^ted 
air  peculiar  to  the  excessively  inbred,  under- 
nourished women  of  the  remoter  small  vil- 
lages of  England,  where  every  one  is  more  or 
less  related  and  new  blood  is  rare.  She 
stopped  by  the  chair,  holding  a  bowl  of 
v^table  refuse. 

"How  is  it  now,  Jim?"  she  asked  rather 
tondessly. 
Aue  stirred. 

"Getting  on.  Been  looking  at  the  flow- 
ers," he  said,  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  del- 
phinium blooms. 

"Eh,  the  flowers?  Yes,  they'm  very 
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pretty,"  she  replied,  without  much  interest 

"Tliey'm  very  blue.  Can't  think 
one  flower's  one  color  and  another  flower's 
another  color.  Look  at  that  rose.  He's 
red,  and  that  Ic^pur's  blue,  and  they  both 
grows  in  the  same  ground  and  haves  the 
same  rain.  Why  ain't  they  both  blue  or 
both  red?" 

A  look  of  sheer  amazement  crept  into  the 
faded  blue  eyes  ctf  the  woman.  She  gaped 
at  her  husbuid,  and  something  like  an  ex- 
pression of  fear  flickered  across  her  dull, 
once  pleasing  face.  What  was  the  matter 
with  Jim — wondering  about  flowers?  She 
hesitated,  her  mouth  open.  Then  her  face 
deared.  The  doctor  was  right.  Her  hua- 
band  was  not  himself  yet — that  was  it. 

"I  dunno,  I'm  sure,  logspur  is  blue,  roses 
is  mostly  red.  That's  their  nature,"  she 
answered  at  last. 

"I  know  that,  but  I  was  wondering  why 
it's  their  nature,"  he  said. 

"I  dunno,  Jim — they  always  was  like 
that,  and  always  will  be,  I  reckon." 

She  moved  out  to  throw  the  cabbage 
leaves  over  to  a  few  fowls  in  a  small  run, 
and  Aire's  eyes  followed  her.  His  frown 
deepened. 

"Your  dress  is  open  at  the  back,"  he  said 
as  she  returned.  "And  your  shoes  is  falUn' 
off  your  feet.   Ain't  you  got  any  better 

shoes?" 

I  A  dull  flush  spread  ^owly  over  her  face, 
and  again  she  stared,  her  mouth  open. 

But  Aire  had  returned  to  the  problem  of 
the  flowers. 

She  went  indoors  with  the  IcxHs.  of  one 
half-dazed,  half-startled.  It  was  long  since 
Aire  had  commented  on  her  appearance. 

Presently  the  gravel-digger  gave  up  the 
puzzle,  and  his  eyes  fell  to  his  own  boots, 
huge,  heavy,  duU  brownish-gray,  covered 
with  scratches,  obviously  never  blackened 
nor  polished.  He  scowled.  His  glance 
traveled  along  his  yellow-stained  corduroy 
trousers,  worn,  creased,  tied  with  string  be- 
low the  knees,  intmsely  ugly,  and  his  scowl 
deepened. 

He  glanced  round  at  the  doorway  as 
though  on  the  point  of  calling  his  wife,  but 
paused  at  sight  of  a  motor  sliding  down  the 
road  toward  the  cottage. 

It  was  the  doctor's  car,  a  new  car,  Aire 
saw.  Still  frowning,  he  watched  it  gUde  to 
a  standstill  at  the  gate. 

The  doctor,  a  big  middle-aged,  good- 


looking  man,  stepped  out  and  paused  to 

walk  round  the  car.  He  was  evidmtly 
very  proud  of  his  new  purchase,  a  smart 
kndaulet  with  the  rather  long  bcnmet  of  a 
six-cylinder  engine. 

Rather  hastily  Aire  got  up  and  walked 
down  to  the  gate. 

"Momii^,  Aire,"  said  the  doctor,  looking 
up  from  the  engine.  He  had  opened  the 
bonnet  apparently  for  no  real  reason  except 
secretly  to  admire  the  well-finished  work. 

"Morning,  sir." 

"Feeling  better?" 

"I'm  all  right  now.  Doctor." 

"Ha— we'll  see.  How  d'you  like  the  look 
of  the  car?" 

"She'll  be  a  bit  more  comfortable  of  a  cc^ 
night  than  your  old  one,  Doctor." 

"She  will."  The  doctor  laughed.  He 
had  just  abandoned  his  open  Ford. 

"How  do  they  work,  Doctor?"  asked  the 
gravel-digger,  with  the  air  of  a  curious  child. 

Doctor  Bajrnton  glanced  at  him,  then 
smiled. 

"Oh,  very  simply,  Aire,  when  one  gets 
the  hang  of  it."  He  had  only  got  the  hang 
of  it  himself  quite  recmtly.  As  much  to  re> 
assure  himself  that  he  imew  the  system  of 
the  internal  combustion  engine  as  to  satisfy 
Aire  he  explained  cursorily. 

"Oh,  I  see,  Doctor,"  said  the  gravel- 
di^er.  The  doctor  glanced  at  him,  for  it 
sounded  as  though  the  man  really  did  see. 
It  was  impossible  that  any  man  could  get 
from  the  doctor's  slurred  e^lanation  any- 
thing but  the  sketchiest  idea  of  the  mechar 
nism  (tf  a  motor,  and  Aire  was  about  the  last 
man  to  be  capable  of  that.  Doctor  Bayn- 
ton  had  always  regarded  Aire,  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  he  thoi^ht  of  him  at  all, 
as  wholly  a  "clod."  A  well-made,  and 
healthy  clod,  but  practically  mindless. 

Yet  there  was  a  brightness  of  inteUigence 
in  the  gravel-digger's  face. 

"WeU,  I'U  have  a  look  at  the  head,"  said 
the  doctor,  and  went  with  his  patient  to  the 
cottage. 

Baynton  lingered  over  the  examination, 
though  the  reason  for  any  delay  was  not 
very  apparent.  The  torn  flesh  was  healing 
well  in  spite  of  the  bruise.  But  what 
concerned  the  doctor  was  the  curious  sug- 
gestion of  a  denting  of  the  imbroken  bone  o£ 
the  skull  under  the  flesh  wound.  It  was  as 
though  one  had  taken  a'mushrocnn-headed 
steel  punch  and  driven  it  hard  agaimt  the 
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bone,  making  a  roughly  circular,  very  slight 
concavity  perhaps  an  eighth  of  an  indi  de^. 
It  was  a  curious  result  for  any  blow,  and 
novel  to  Baynton,  who  feared  that  tho-e 
mi^t  be  set  up  a  dangerous  pressure  on  the 
brain. 

He  ascertained  with  a  deft  question  or 
two  that  pauis  had  gone,  and  the  dull,  hazd 
oonfuaon  had  deared. 

"My  head's  better  and  clearer  than  it  was 
before,  Doctw,"  said  Aire  gravely. 

His  wife,  who  had  bem  watching  the 
examination  with  uneasy  eyes,  gave  unex- 
pected corroboration. 

**He's  thinking  of  things  that  he  never 
used  to  think  d,"  she  said. 

"What  sort  of  things?"  asked  Baynton. 

"Wdl,  faodful  thii^,"  she  said  reluc- 
tantly. "Why  log^urs  be  blue  and  ro^ 
red  when  they  grows  on  the  same  ground 
and  haves  the  same  water.  Tis  their  na- 
ture, I  tells  him." 

"Eh?"  The  doctor  frowned.  Then  he 
lau^ted  a  little.  "Well,  well,  speculations 
of  that  aort  will  do  no  harm.  Healthy 
things,  flowers."  He  turned.  "Take  it 
easy.  Aire,  for  a  little.  Ill  come  in  again 
to-morrow." 

THE  Aires  watched  him  go  down  the 
path,  a  wholesome,  handsome  man, 
very  trim  in  his  well-cut  tweeds  and  brightly 
pcdished  dark-brown  boots. 

"I  dcm't  see  wl^  I  shouldn't  have  a  pair 
o'  boots  like  that,  missus,"  sud  Aire 
slowly. 

She  stared,  then  laughed  with  a  touch  of 
bitterness. 

"Nice  things  they'd  look  after  a  day  in  the 
gravel-i»t,  too,"  ^e  said. 

Aire  grhmed  rather  sheepishly  as  his  wife 
moved  to  her  work  again.  He  noticed  that 
she  had  dianged  her  dioes  and  that  the 
opening  that  had  gaped  at  the  back  of  her 
shabby  skirt  was  closed. 

He  turned  to  stare  with  a  new  and  swiftly 
increasing  distaste  at  his  boots  and  clothes. 

A  small  white  cloud  made  its  ap^pearance 
in  the  burnished  sky  and  he  watched  it  for  a 
long  time  until  his  attention  was  caught  by 
the  bees  that  boomed  industriously  about 
the  flowers.  These,  too,  he  studied  atten- 
tively, even  taking  his  chair  nearer  to  the 
clump  of  delphiniums  in  order  to  note  their 
movonrats  more  closely.  The  hooting  of  a 
distant  motor  distracted  him,  and  his 
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thoughts  went  back  to  the  doctor's  little 
lecture. 

His  lips  moved  as,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
infinity,  he  slowly  rq>eated  word  for  word 
precisely  the  doctor's  aq>lanation  <^  the 
car's  mechanism. 

But  that  was  a  feat  of  memory  of  which 
the  James  Aire  <rf  a  week  befwe  was  wholly 
incapablel 

He  did  not  seon  to  realize  this. 

His  wife  appeared  at  the  door. 

"Dinner's  ready,  Jim,"  she  said,  and  they 
sat  down  to  eat. 

"You  can  read,  can't  you?"  asked  Aire 
presently. 

"Read,  yes." 

"Who  learned  you?"  he  continued. 

"Learned  at  the  school." 

"I  wish  I  had  learned,"  said  Aire. 
"For  there  must  be  a  lot  in  books." 

"Oh,  I  dunno.  I  never  got  much  by 
reading,"  replied  his  wife. 

Aire  looked  doubtful.  He  came  from  a 
family  that  lived  de^  in  the  New  F<»est, 
cm  the  skirts  of  iriiich  Maiton  village  had 
grown,  and  thougji  not  more  than  Uscly 
years  old  he  had  been,  as  a  boy,  too  iEar 
out  of  reach  for  the  educational  net  of  forty 
years  ago. 

He  had  not  often  regretted  his  inability 
to  read  or  write,  though,  on  a  memoraUe 
occasion,  visiting  Salisbury  fair  with  a  few 
friends,  he  had  been  acutely  conscious  of  his 
inability  to  make  any  sense  of  the  forest 
of  agn-boards  over  the  ^ops,  the  posters, 
the  tickets  and  announcements  in  the  shop- 
windows,  even  the  flaring  lies  on  the  garishly 
painted  boards  of  the  many  side-shows  of  the 
fair.  But  the  feeling  of  inferiority  and 
confusion  which  this  had  caused  him  had 
soon  been  assuaged  by  beer. 

But  this  present  hunger  to  leam  to  read 
was  of  a  different  nature.  Since  he  had  left 
his  bed  he  had  become  aware  of  a  novd 
desu%  to  know  things,  and  he  was  convinced 
that  it  was  within  the  covers  of  books  that 
he  must  look  for  knowledge. 

He  ate  silently.  He  would  have  liked  to 
ask  his  wife  to  teach  him  to  read,  but  a 
curious  reluctance,  a  shyness,  restrained 
him. 

After  the  meal  he  returned  to  his  chair 
and  the  teeming  puzzles  that  met  his  eyes 
in  every  direction.  The  drowsy  afternoon 
yreai  swiftly  for  him,  as  he  fretted  mentally 
at  the  mysteries  he  had  never  noticed  before 
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the  mystery  of  the  flowers,  the  bees,  the 

cloud,  the  journey  of  the  sun  across  the 
heavens,  the  waxing  and  waning  and  ever- 
lasting changing  of  the  shadows  cast  by  his 
cottage,  why  gravel  was  so  hard  to  dig  and 
sand  so  easy,  a  host  of  things,  and  each  one 
a  profound  mystery.  In  the  heart  of  all 
pricked  and  stung  like  a  small  thorn  a  re- 
sraitful  wonder  as  to  how  it  was  that  the 
doctor  should  wear  such  clean  and  comfort- 
able clothes  while  be,  Aire,  seemed  to  be 
doomed  to  his  stiff  and  filthy  corduroy. 

The  key  to  each  he  felt  was  in  the  books, 
and  it  was  when  he  saw  Miss  Malton  ap- 
proaching the  cottage  late  in  the  afternoon, 
obviously  with  the  intention  of  inquiring 
as  to  his  progress,  that  he  formed  a  great 
resolve. 

He  would  ask  her  how  one  learned  to 
read. 

Probably  ft  was  not  difficult.  Children 
could  do  it — most  of  the  men  frequenting 
the  Hen  and  Chickens  could  do  it.  And 
there  wasn't  a  man  of  them  that,  he  could 
not  wear  down  in  a  long  day's  work — ^weak 
as  rats,  some  of  than,  while  he  had  alwa3r5 
been  strong  as  a  bull.  Certainly,  then,  if 
tiiey  a>uld  learn  to  read  he  could. 

His  heart  quickened  with  the  excitement 
of  anticipation  as  he  gripped  the  wooden 
arms  of  the  chair,  watching  Eleanor  Malton 
as  she  strolled  toward  him. 

SHE  was  instantly  aware  that  his  acci- 
dent had  subtly  charged  the  gravel- 
digger,  though  she  was  far  from  realizing 
how  immense  that  change  was.  She  had 
heard  from  Doctor  Baynton  that  he  was 
uneasy  about  that  peculiar  indentation  of 
the  bone. 

"There  is  not  much  room  to  spare  in  any 
skull,  despite  the  humorists,"  he  had  said. 
'Tressure  on  the  brain  is  more  easily  caused 
than  most  people  guess,  and  no  one  knows 
precisely  what  effect  the  slightest  pressure 
imiyhave." 

She  wondered  whether  the  singular 
brightness  in  the  eyes  of  the  gravel-digger, 
hitherto  so  heavy-eyed,  was  an  effect  of 
pressure.   Later,  she  was  to  know, 

"Good  evening,  Aire,"  she  said,  smiling. 
**How  are  you  now?" 

"Better,  miss,  thank  you."  He  stood  up. 
**Fit  to  go  to  work  again." 

"There  is  no  hurry  for  that,  Aire,"  she 
said.   ''You  must  niake  the  most  of  your 


rest.  Are  you  so  fond  of  the  gravel-jut 
that  you  are  anxious  to  get  back  already?" 

He  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  stood 
gazing  at  her,  through  her  rather,  for  his 
eyes  were  absent  with  thought. 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  he  said. 
"Until  to-day  I  never  thou^t  much  about 
anything  outside  the  jnt.  But  things  keep 
coming  up  in  my  mind  to-day,  miss — new 
things." 

ffis  wife  spoke  from  his  side. 

"Wondering  about  things,  Miss  Eleanor. 
Why  the  flowers  be  blue  and  red,  and  clouds 
and  the  sun  going  over  the  bees."  He  was 
getting  over  his  shyness  at  hearing  his 
thoughts  put  into  words. 

"WeU,  why  shouldn't  P"  he  said. 
"There's  no  harm  in  learning  about  thin^ 
is  there,  miss?" 

Eleanor  laughed. 

"Harm?"  she  said.  "It  is  the  wisest 
thing  in  all  the  world  to  do." 

The  lean  face  of  the  gravel-digger 
flamed  darkly. 

"Then — then  you  wouldn't  mind  me  ask- 
ii^  you  how  I  could  learn  to  read  while  I'm 
out  of  the  pit,  Miss  Eleanor,"  he  said  with 
some  excitement. 

At  the  very  point  of  promising  to  do  this 
easy,  generous,  charitable,  even  humane 
thing  for  him  she  hesitated,  checked,  and 
was  silent.  Her  smile  disappeared  swiftly 
as  a  blown  candle  flame,  her  eyes  widened  a 
little,  and  her  face  became  grave. 

F(ff  most  mysteriously  and  unaccount- 
aUy  it  seemed  to  her  that  a  low  vmce  had 
spoken  sharply  in  her  mind. 

"Be  careful,"  said  the  voice.  "Beware  of 
what  you  do  for  this  man!"  And  vague, 
soundless,  magic  though  the  voice  or  im- 
pulse was,  yet  it  was  heavily  fraught  with 
warning. 

For  a  moment  she  stared  absently,  like 
one  who  listens  for  a  sound  that  is  dimin- 
ishing in  the  distance. 

But  the  voice  or  instinct  came  no  more, 
though  she  still  vibrated  like  a  plucked 
string  from  that  startlingly  swift  wiuiiing. 

Aire  and  his  wife  were  waiting,  lookii^ 
at  her  with  a  certain  surprise  at  her  hesi- 
tation. She  ignored  her  roused  instincts 
and  smiled  again. 

"Of  course  I  will  help  you.  Aire,"  she 
said.  "It's  quite  ^mple.  I  will  see  Mr. 
Bryce  on  my  way  home  and  arrange  for  him 
to  give  you  an  hour  evoy  evening." 
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Bryce  was  the  vill^e  schodmaster,  under- 
paid, rendered  amlntioaless  by  the  utterly 
soulless  system  under  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  woric,  and  no  doubt  he  would  be 
glad  to  make  the  money. 
Aire  was  grateful. 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Eleanor,"  he  said, 
decpty  flushing.  "It'll  mean  a  k)t  (rf  good 
to  me."  Unconsciously  he  straightened 
himself,  his  eyes  shining  straight  into 
Eleanor  Malton's. 

It  occurred  to  her  that  his  ^ize  was  oddly 
bri^t  and  penetrating  now,  and  in  spite 
of  his  uncouth  and  shapeless  clothes  be 
looked  Uke  a  man  who  was  not  to  be  held 
down  forever  in  the  class  of  manual  labw- 
tn  to  which  he  had  been  bom. 

Hie  deep-down  class  instinct  of  the  aristo- 
crat raised  its  head  defenavely  within  her. 
But  she  beat  the  v^e  resentfulness  back 
at  cmce,  for  she  knew  that  it  was  the  evil 
residue  of  a  moribund  habit  of  thought 
nurtured  by  the  tradition  of  many  ages. 
She  looked  steadily  at  the  gravel-di^er, 
and  knew  that  she  was  right  to  help  this 
nan  out  from  the  m<»ass  of  ignorance,  in 
^duch  he  had  been  condemned  by  custom 
and  his  own  lack  of  inteUectual  enterprise, 
to  live  for  the  best  of  his  youth. 

Sxrd  on  the  receding  wave  of  waning 
came  now  a  shining  and  splendid  resdve: 
she  would  make  t^  man,  this  digger  oi 
gcaveU 

If  onty  his  suddenly  awakened  int^ect 
were  equal  to  bis  ^lysique  he  was  well  worth 
h^ing.  And  he  had  chained  extraor- 
dinarily ^nce  his  accident.  Before  he  had 
been  of  no  more  account  than  a  finely 
sh£^>ed,  good,  powerful  cart-horse;  but  now 
snuething  had  dawned  on  his  face. 

Abscx'bed  by  her  sudden  enthoaiasm  she 
lodced  him  up  and  down  as  though  he  were 
indeed  an  anunal,  appnusing  lum;  then  ^e 
studied  his  face,  as  though  he  vrere  a  crim- 
inal and  she  a  judge,  weighing  faim.  She 
wondered  whether  under  his  bandages  he 
had  a  good  forehead.  She  fancied  he  had — 
she  ronembered  almost  certainly  that  he 
had.  But,  in  any  case,  an  hour  with  firyce 
would  prow  Aether  it  was  worth  while. 

Her  gaze  turned  to  the  wife,  and  the  light 
of  her  resolve  wavered  and  dimmed  a  little. 
Was  this  wcnnan,  this  tmtidy,  slatternly, 
narrow-faced,  bloodless  woman,  capable  of 
going  up  with  her  husband?  She  wondered. 
In  ha  heart  she  knew  that  she  was  not. 
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But  also  she  knew  that  almost  every  w(Hnaa 
has  in  her  a  slsange  reserve  (rf  spiritual 
strength  and  tenacity,  thoi^  many  live 
their  whole  lives  throng  without  drawing 
upon  it 

Mrs.  Aire  might  have  it.  If  she  had,  so 
much  the  better.  If  she  had  not,  Aire  must 
do  as  other  men  bad  done:  carry  her  with 

him. 
She  spoke  z^ain. 

"Yes,  I  will  help  yon,"  she  said,  and  ia- 
spired  by  her  ded^on  she  went  on:  "If  you 
wish  to  raise  yoorsdf.  Aire,  if  you  wish  to 
do,  to  achieve,  somethii^  in  the  world  bet- 
ter than  d^ging  gravd,  and  have  the 
ability,  I  will  h^  you." 

Impulsively  she  ofi^ed  him  her  lumd.  It 
was  lUte  a  flower  witlnn  the  scaled  and  homy 
gr^  of  the  hand  which  held  it  for  a  second. 

"You,  too,"  said  Eteanor  Malton,  turning 
toward  Mrs.  Aire. 

But  the  eyes  of  the  gravel-diner's  wife 
seemed  to  have  hardened  and  to  have  takea 
on  a  lock  that  was  almost  fear  and  hatred. 

npHE  hour  with  Bryce,  the  scfaoohnaster, 
produced  a  surprisii^  ccRroboration  cf 
Eleanor  Mahon's  theory  supported  by 
Doctor  Baynton,  that  Aire  had  been  men- 
tally  chfuiged  and  incrediUy  improved  fay 
some  strange  freak  of  bone  pressure  iqmn 
the  brain. 

He  amazed  Br^me,  for  he  took  in  the  ele- 
ments of  reading  titerally  at  a  gidp.  The 
schoohna-ster  from  the  first  needed  only  to 
ejqjlain  a  thing  once,  and  it  was  snatched  up 
by  the  new  amazing  memory  of  the  gravel- 
d%ger,  never  to  be  forgotten.  By  the  end 
of  the  hour  which,  made  absorbing,  even 
thrilling,  for  the  schoolmaster  by  the  unprec- 
edented avidity  and  mental  power  of  his 
pupil,  ran  into  two,  Aire  was  finding  many 
of  his  explanations  by  a  kind  of  unerring 
guesswork,  instinct  or  a  swift  imd  curious^ 
flexible  logic. 

Bryce  hurried  him  on,  wondering,  secretly 
endeavoring  to  bring  him  to  a  check,  to  find 
a  limitation  of  this  ability,  so  marked  as  to 
be  unconsciously  arrogant.  But  he  failed. 
Aire  took  all  and  appeared  to  yawn  for 
more.  It  was  so  also  with  writing,  and  the 
flavor  of  bitterness  habitual  to  Bryce  van- 
ished in  his  interest  in  watching  the  grim 
control  by  Aire's  will  of  the  large  calloused 
hand  as  it  drove  a  pencil  through  the  pot- 
hook entanglements  of  the  first  stage. 
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"You've  done  well,  Aire.  It's  very  sur- 
prising," said  the  schooknaster  at  last. 
"Why  you  have  allowed  aD  this  abUi^  to 
lie  dorznant  while  you  toiled  up  at  the  pits  is 
beyond  me."   He  sighed,  and  filled  his  pipe. 

"However,  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  you. 
But  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate  you'll  be  using 
my  poor  fund  of  knowledge  up  within  a 
space  of  wedcs,  though  I'll  give  you  a  run 
for  your  money,  my  man."  His  eyes  lit  up, 
and  he  stared  hard  at  Aire  through  the 
cloud  of  smoke  that  he  puJfed  through  his 
bearded  lips.  "I'll  give  you  a  nm  for  your 
money,"  he  repeated.  "There  was  a  time 
when  I  was  not  so  bad  a  scholar — ^not  so  bad. 
Come  again  to-morrow  night." 

Aire  was  pleased,  but  not  elated.  It  was 
with  a  species  of  complacence  that  he  left 
Bryce's  house  and  went  homeward,  revel- 
ing  in  this  new  vision  and  sword-edged 
keenness  of  thought  which  had  been  bom 
within  him. 

HIS  way  lay  past  the  Hen  and  Chickens, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  to  go  in. 
The  bare  room,  furnished  only  with 
wooden  tables  and  forms,  with  one  or  two 
settles,  chairs  and  a  lew  garishly  printed 
but  stained  and  flyblown  advertisements  of 
spirits,  was  full  of  old  friends. 

If  he  still  needed  proof  that  he  had  now 
intellectually  ascended  completely  out  of 
reach  of  this  plane  of  the  social  life  of  the 
village,  he  received  it  the  instant  he  crossed 
the  familiar  threshold. 

He  was  received  with  friendliness,  but 
without  enthusia^,  answered  the  few 
rough  inquiries  as  to  his  accident,  ordered  a 
pint  of  the  worthless  beer  they  were  drink- 
mg,  and  sat  down  silently  to  listen. 

Within  ten  minutes  he  was  chilled  with  a 
feeling  that  was  almost  horror. 

The  talk  was  continuous,  but  without 
meaning.  For  by  far  the  greater  part  it 
d^t  with  the  self-evident  and  unimport^t. 
It  was  practically  devoid  of  humor  though 
the  company  appeared  to  think  otherwise. 
The  coarser  the  gossip  or  the  jests,  the  more 
abundant  the  mirth.  But  Uie  jests  were 
always  ancient,  and  the  "himior"  of  the 
gossip  almost  always  was  to  be  found  in  the 
discomfiture  of  some  person:  a  man  might 
have  bested  a  woman,  a  woman  may  have 
tricked  some  man,  or  one  man  may  have 
outwitted  another  man.  A  had  sold  B  a 
calf  that  died  the  day  after  B  paid  for  it  and 


received  it,  as  everybody  except  B  knew  it 
would.  This  drew  forth  much  raucous 
laughter,  and  many  expressions  of  admira- 
tion for  A's  abihty.  C,  a  village  coquette, 
who  for  some  years  had  chosen  or  disdained 
at  her  pleasiu-e,  had  finally  come  to  the  old 
troublous  end  of  her  coquetry,  thanks  to  her 
passion  for  a  smart  young  mechanic  who 
had  heca  sojourning  temporarily  in  the 
village. 

The  company  were  greatly  amused  and 
gratified  at  this  downfall;  for  many  of  them 
had  suifered  rebuffs  from  the  beUe.  Such 
things  as  that. 

Listening  with  his  new  intelligence,  Aire 
fancied  he  could  trace,  pervading  the  color- 
less fabric  of  the  gOs^,  a  vague  and  bitter 
malice  Emd  an  ever-present  envy.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  these  men  oivied  A  the  money 
he  had  achieved  for  his  worthless  calf,  the 
mechanic  his  "romance"  with  the  sobered 
coquette,  even  the  girl  they  seemed  to  envy 
or  to  grudge  the  ^ys  of  blind  delight  for 
which  she  was  now  soon  to  pay.  A  small 
trader  of  the  village,  who  had  recently 
filed  his  petition,  was  discussed  in  an  at- 
mosphere wholly  Ucking  in  syn^thy;  an 
acddoit  to  a  local  landowner's  car  was 
chuckled  over — "Sarved  'im  right,  racing 
and  tearing  about  the  roads  like  he  did;" 
and  the  advisabihty  of  giving  "roi^  music" 
to  a  wife  of  a  villager,  who  was  popularly 
believed  to  have  an  affair  with  another 
wife's  husband,  was  avidly  discussed. 

The  room  reeked  with  the  odor  of  the 
ruinously  taxed  and  costly  but  wordiless 
stuff  they  were  drinking — as  little  kin  to  the 
ale  of  old  time  as  good  wine  to  bad  water — 
the  rank,  bitter  smoke  of  the  poor  quality, 
inexorably  expensive  tobacco  they  were 
smoking  swirled  in  lazy  wisps  about  the 
heavy  air,  and  as  each  man  faintly  re- 
sponded to  the  reluctant  stimulus  of  the  un- 
generous stuff  he  absorbed,  so  the  conversa- 
tion grew  "freer"  and  yet  more  &ee.  It 
had  to  do  with  women,  with  wbaX  they 
termed  "politics,"  and  with  wages  and  high 
prices. 

Aire  listened.  As  yet  he  was  no  better 
informed  on  these  subjects  than  the  rest, 
but  nevertheless  he  was  able  to  see  that  the 
attitude  of  mind  in  which  every  man  ap- 
proached the  problems  of  these  matters  was 
one  of  suspicion,  hatred,  cunning,  selfish- 
ness, meanness  and  Inseness.  Theybroudit 
to  their  problems  nothing  but  ibeat  brakes 
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and  anchors  and,  he  felt,  a  monumental 
ignorance. 

Yet  all  these  men  could  read.  They 
worked  long  hours,  but  they  could  find  a 
little  time  to  squire  some  knowledge  of  the 
things  they  discussed.  They  had  time  to 
dean  their  minds — as  well  as  their  bodies. 
But  many  of  them  did  neither,  nor  desired 
to.  They  were  not  content  with  the  nature 
of  their  environmmt,  but  neither  were  they 
prepared  to  make  any  personal  effort  or 
sacrifice  to  raise  themselves  from  it. 
Rather  nt  seemed  that  their  dull  desire  was 
to  pull  down  to  their  level  those  above  it, 
and  for  this  they  appeared  to  rely  mainly 
upon  chance  or  a  vague,  imperfectly  under- 
stood weapon  (to  be  wielded  by  others) 
called  The  Strike.  Hare  and  there  in  the 
village  a  man  of  different  character  would 
slowly  drag  himself  from  the  morass;  but  no 
sincere  congratulation  ever  passed  from  his 
.  erstwhile  fellows  to  him,  and  they  r^arded 
him  only  with  dull  envy,  malice  and  dislike. 

It  seemed  to  Aire  that  they  were  little 
better  than  ^>es,  trained  in  childhood  at  the 
free  schotds  with  a  machine-made  training 
that  was  speedily  forgotten  and  willingly 
abandoned.  He  was — ^he  had  been — one  w 
them  himsdf.  Only  it  had  never  occurred 
to  him  before,  either  to  seek  a  way  out  of 
the  morass,  or  that  he  must  primarity  hdp 
himself  out. 

He  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  to  tell 
them  of  the  great  discovery.  But  he  did 
not  speak.  What  was  the  good?  They 
knew  it  ah'eady.  He  remembered  that  he 
had  been  lower,  even  nearer  the  ape  than 
most  of  these,  all  of  whom  had  been  tau^t 
to  read  and  to  write. 

He  said  "Good  n^t"  and  left  the  room, 
and  his  "mates"  fell  for  a  moment  to  dis- 
cussing with  gloomy  relish  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  a  change  for  the  worse  in  him. 

But  he  was  away  for  home,  his  mind  oc- 
cupied in  marshaUng  the  knowledge  that 
he  had  gleaned  from  Bryce  that  evening. 

HIS  wife  had  supper  ready  for  him, 
roughly  laid  out  on  a  clothless  table, 
^e  was  still  wearing  the  clothes  in  which 
she  had  worked  through  the  day,  and,  he 
thought,  her  hair  had  not  been  toudied 
since  the  mommg. 

She  was  &intly  surprised  at  his  absolute 
sobriety,  and  during  the  meal  her  eyes  wan- 
dered repeatedly  to  the  clothes  he  was  wear- 


ing,  the  suit  of  cheap,  ready-made  bla^ 
which  he  wore  sometimes  on  Sunday. 

"You  look  as  if  you'd  been  to  a  funeral  or 
somethii^  to-n^ht,"  she  said.  "Ain't  used 
to  seeing  you  dressed  up.  How  did  you  get 
on  with  Bryce?" 

"I  learned  a  lot,"  he  said.  "A  lot 
There's  a  lot  in  them  books  of  his." 

"Yes,  and  a  lot  of  it's  no  good  to  any- 
body that  I  can  see,"  she  said. 

He  did  not  answer.  When  next  he 
spoke  it  was  to  ask  her  to  put  on  the  kettle^ 
all  the  kettles  she  had. 

"Whatever  for?" 

"I'm  going  to  bathe  properly  and  be  clean 
now  and  always.  I'm  going  to  wash  off 
the — the — grime  of  the  Hen  and  Chickens." 

He  hesitated  a  moment.  Then  his  eyes 
gleamed  and  his  jaw  hardened. 

"And  you'd  better  bum  them  filthy 
clothes  1  used  to  wear  in  the  gravel-pit. 
I'm  never  going  to  wear  them  s^n.  I'm 
going  up — and  up —  Yes."  He  stared  at 
the  woman  in  the  dim  and  diadowy  li^t. 
She  looked  drab  and  old  and  shrinking, 
though  her  ^res  were  wide  with  wonder. 

"We — you,  too — have  got  to  make  a 
ch»ige.  You,  too,  mind.  I  can  do  it. 
Something  has  been  lit  up  in  my  head  like  a 
white  light,  a  strong  light,  and  I  can  see  new 
things — new  sense  in  thii^  I'm  going  to 
drive  myself — drive." 

His  head  was  raised  and  his  lean  face  was 
dark  and  implacable.  Ifis  huge  hands 
gripped  t^btly  the  wooden  arms  of  his 
chair,  his  nostrils  were  dilated  and  a  deep 
frown  cut  a  verticjd  black  line  between  his 
brows.  It  looked  like  a  streak  of  black 
paint  below  the  white  bandj^e. 

And  the  look  in  his  eyes  had  become  re- 
mote, almost  expressionless,  like  the  change- 
less, imwavering  stare  of  a  great  preying 
bird. 

A  thin  flame  burst  out  of  a  ^t  of  wood  in 
the  dwindled  fire  and  soared. 

"I'm  going  up!"  he  said,  his  eyes  on  the 
flame.   "Like  thatl" 

The  flame  went  out. 

The  woman  stared  stupidly. 

"You,  toov"  he  reminded  her.  "You've 
got  to  fight-!— to  keep  up.  No  more  slip- 
popping  abovt  anyhow.  We've  got  to  lode 
after  ourselves:  our  minds  and  our  clothes 
and  our  bodies.  I  been  thinking.  Dirty, 
untidy  clothes  when  they  needn't  be,  he^ 
to  moke  dirty,  untidy  bodies.    Yes,  and 
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dirty,  untidy  minds,  too.  IVe  thou^t  of 
that  to-night." 

Ihere  was  ^de  in  his  voice,  for  he  had 
discovered  that  for  himself,  and  he  knev  it 

to  be  true. 

"D'ye  understand,  Annie?" 

She  hesitated,  afraid  to  handle  this  mani- 
festation of  what  she  feared  was  a  form  of 
madness  as  she  would  liave  liked  to  handle 
it. 

"Yes,  I  s'pose  so.  I  know  what  you 
mean,  if  it  can  be  done." 

He  smiled  and  leaned  back,  mtu^uring 
things  from  the  book  with  which  Bryce  had 
coached  him,  while  his  wife  filled  the  kettles. 

She  did  it  sulkily,  though  why  she  could 
not  have  tdd.  But  there  was  that  within 
htr,  very  stroi^;,  wludi  warned  her  against 
the  impending  dSort. 

^re,  lost  in  his  reca4>itulaticai  things 
learned  that  night,  sat  like  a  man  whispering 
in  his  sleep,  staring  blankly  before  him. 

Under  his  bandage  the  wound  throbbed 
steadily  without  pain,  a  heavy,  r^ulai  beat, 
as  if  it  might  have  been  a  mechanical  de- 
vice supplying  the  energy  for  that 
y^bich  had  been  Ut  in  his  brain. 

npO  BRYCE  the  schoolmaster,  to  the  doc- 
tor,  and  most  of  all  to  EleaW  Maltoo 
the  month  that  fdkmed  was  a  month  of 

amazement. 

Aire  leaped  forward  and  up.  What 
£teanor  and  Bryce  had  planned  to  foe  a 
steady  educating  became  less  an  educating 
than  a  pouring  of  knowledge  into  the  new 
and  incredibty  capacioiu  mind  of  the  gravd- 
d%ger.  He  consumed  that  which  Bryce 
had  to  offer  hke  fire  ccmsuming  dry  bracken. 
He  forgot  nothing.  His  bewildering  pavet 
of  memory  astonished  Bryce.  The  school- 
master said  so  one  evening  when  he  called  at 
the  Manor  to  ransack  Eleanor's  library  for 
further  material  for  his  amazing  pupil. 

Eleanor  had  guests,  a  cousm,  Graham 
Keyle  and  Us  ^ster,  with  ^om  she  was 
going  to  the  continent  on  the  following  day. 
They  listened,  astonished,  to  Bryce. 

"It's  the  man's  mranory  which  startles 
one,  Miss  Malton,"  said  the  old  school- 
master, throwing  out  his  'hands.  "He 
remembers  without  any  effort^verything. 
He  never  forgets,  you  understand.  Even 
Dunute  thii^.  Yet  he  s«ms  mstinctively 
to  marshal,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
the  things  he  remembers."  The  old  school- 


master stared  at  them  over  an  armful  of 
translated  classics.  *Xast  week  he  read 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall'  in  five  days. 
I  am  convinced  that  every  word  of  that 
monumental  thii^  is  packed  away  in  that 
extraordinary  mind  of  his,  never  to  be 
forgotten." 

"But  is  that  quite  worth  while?"  ob- 
jected Kjcyie,  who  was  young  and  intensdy 
modem.  "There's  a  good  deal  of  liunb^  in 
Gibbon,  and  isn't  he  often  inexact?" 

The  old  schoolmaster  stared. 

"Does  it  matter  to  the  Atlantic  whether  it 
holds  a  few  gallons  more  than  it  need,  Mr. 
Keyle?"  he  returned.  "Aire  is  colossal  " 

"As  the  Atlantic  is  colossal,"  laired 
Keyle.   "I  see." 

"But  he  is.  And  he  is  more  than  an  in- 
satiable collector  and  retainer  of  kno^edge. 
He  has  a  wonderful  instinct  for  what  is  real 
and  •what  is  worthless.  I  think  he  is  Iwir 
to  a  remarkable  future.** 

"Mr.  Bryce  is  r^t,  Graham,"  said 
E16anor.  "Aire  impresses  one.  It's  im- 
possible to  avoid  seeing  that  a  great  future 
is  inevitable  for  him." 

"Unless  that  tiny  area  of  bone  pressure 
upon  the  brain  is  ronoved  or  rexBoves 
itself!  A  matter  of  one-hundredth  oi  an 
inch,  perhaps,"  Keyle  raninded  than.  He 
was  vary  mudi  in  love  with  Eleanor,  and  in 
the  mood  to  detect  far-c^  dang»,  or  even 
to  imagine  it. 

Eleanor  understood. 

"In  the  meantime  I  think  we  ought  to 
give  him  every  chance,  don't  you?"  she  said. 
"I  don't  think  you  ronmber  him,  Graham, 
as  he  was,  or  you,  too,  would  be  amazed  at 
his  really  wondoful  transformation.  It 
woidd  be  wicked  not  to  h^  him,  I  think." 

She  turned  to  Bryce. 

"What  are  you  choosing  for  him  this 
time?"  she  asked,  and  they  fell  to  selecting 
books. 

It  amused  Graham  Keyle  to  choose  the 
most  difficult  and  heaviest  of  a  rather  heavy 
library,  biult  up  yms  before  by  Eleanor's 
father. 

But  Bryce  todc  all  he  had  to  give  without 

demur. 

"It  makes  no  difference  to  Aire.  The 
more  difficult  the  subject  the  better  he  likes 
it,  provided  it  is  worth  while." 

All  that  the  schoolmaster  had  said  was 
true.  Aire  was  wwdaiul.  But  his  gi-. 
gantic  improvement  had  not  confined  itself 
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to  the  more  soious  forms  of  knowledge. 

^eancn:,  through  Bryce,  had  lent  hun — ^he 
would  not  accept  a  gift— a  hundred  pounds, 
and  this  he  had  halved  with  his  wife. 

Ifis  own  fifty  pounds  he  had  spoit  wisely 
— largely  upon  clothing  and  personal  things. 
Instinctively  he  had  bought  correctly, 
modeling  himself  largely  upon  the  well- 
groomed  doctor.  Also,  fdthough  he  still  oc- 
cupied the  same  cottage,  he  1^  developed 
a  passion  for  cleanliness,  for  pownal  neat- 
ness. He  was  never  seen  undbavrai  now, 
and  he  kK^ed  like  a  man  who  cared  for 
himself  evoi  to  the  point  of  fastidiousness. 

The  change  was  marvelous.  It  dawned 
upon  even  the  slow-witted  villagers  that 
Aire  was  a  handsome  man,  pronouncedly 
handsome.  They  might  have  forgiven  h\-n} 
this,  and  in  time  even  have  coi^ned  his 
^^>earance  of  beii^  well-dressed  and  cl^. 
But  be  was  never  seen  at  the  beer-house 
now,  and  whcai  he  talked  with  any  of  them 
he  used  words  which  many  of  them  did  not 
understand.  They  could  not  see  that  these 
words  were  the  result  of  his  newly  acquired 
knowledge,  nor  could  they  understand  that 
he  used  them,  not  to  show  his  stnmiority, 
but  because  they  were  the  ri^t,  the  exact, 
words  necessary  to  oonv^  hb  meaning. 
He  was  e]q>ressiiig  his  thoii^^ts  in  correct 
language  and  so  debased,  so  limited  and 
caidess  were  his  erstwhile  mates  in  thdr 
mode  of  speech  that  he  might  almost  as  well 
have  spoken  in  some  foreign  tongue  as  in 
correct  English. 

For  this  they  envied  him  with  the  envy 
diat  bea}mes  hatred. 

But  with  his  wife  there  was  no  change. 
Daily  he  increased  the  wide  gap  between 
them.  She  could  not  keep  up  with  him,  and 
very  quickly  ceased  to  nuike  an  effort. 

She  had  thrown  away  her  share  of  the 
money  upon  the  most  outrageous  finery, 
cheap,  gaudy  stuff  from  the  cash  drapo^, 
so  that  his  mouth  went  awry  when  one 
Sunday  be  first  saw  her  dressed  to  go  out. 
She  saw  that  and  a  suUenness  darkened  her 
face.  For  days  past  a  struige  and  in- 
creaaz^  mildness  had  chaiactmzed  him, 
and  she  no  longer  feared  him  as  in  the  old 
days  of  brutishness. 

'•Well,  don't  you  like  it?"  she  asked 
shrilly. 

"I  don't  think  you  have  made  the  best  of 
your  chance,  Annie,"  he  said.  "But  we'll 
puzzle  it  out  together.  There'»— isn^t  there 


'too  much  color?'*  His  eyes  were  <m  her 
flamboyant  hat. 

"Like  me  to  dress  in  black  always,  I 
s'pose?"  she  snapped. 

"Why,  no;  but — somehow- —  Look  her^ 
Annie,  let's  ask  Miss  Malton's  advice  when 
she  comes  home.  She's  been  very  kind  " 

"Miss  Malton!"  she  half  screamed.  "It's 
all  Miss  Malton  with  you  now.  It'll  be 
'Eleanor'  next— Nell— that's  it,  NelL" 

His  heavy  frown  checked  her. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  woman,"  he  said,  and 
said  no  more.  There  was  a  curious  glowing 
in  his  eyes  as  he  turned,  went  indoors  and 
took  a  book. 

"You  ain't  coming  for  a  walk^  then?"  she 
cried. 

"Not  to-night." 

She  hesitated,  another  gibe  on  her  lira, 
feared  to  utter  it  and  flounced  away,  ^le 
was  proud  d  her  finery  and  determined  to 
diow  it. 

Indoors  Aire  grimly  applied  himsdf  to 
his  reading. 

Already  he  realized  that  his  wife  would 
fail,  was  boimd  to  fail  to  keep  pace  with 
him.  He  had  accepted  it.  He  believed 
that  ^e  would  make  no  difficulty  when  she, 
too,  reaUaed  it.  By  that  time  he  would 
have  money  and  he  bdieved  that  it  was 
only  a  question  of  money.  She  had  ]xmg 
ceased  to  love  him  and  he  to  kve  her,  u 
indeed  they  had  ever  loved  at  all.  That 
had  been  ground  out  of  their  lives  in  the 
gravel-digging  days. 

So  he  sat,  notii^  with  the  mind  that 
never  forgot  the  endless  parade  of  knowl- 
edge that  passed  before  his  eyes  like  a  swift 
stream.  Presently,  lying  wakeful  in  the 
darkness,  he  would  review,  as  it  were,  all 
which  he  had  that  day  garnered.  He  wouhi 
lie  for  hours  thus. 

An  incident  which  occurred  some  days 
after  the  little  scene  with  his  wife  spurred 
him  to  yet  fiercer  effort. 

He  had  returned  early  from  a  walk  with 
Noyes — a  dever  and  scholarly  man  who  had 
be«i  interested  in  Bryce's  account  of  the 
j»¥ij\aqng  duuDge  aud  had  come  to  talk  with 
Aire. 

His  wife  had  not  been  in  the  kitchen  and 
he  assumed  that  she  was  out.  He  had  gone 
into  the  bedroom  to  brush  his  hair  and  had 
come  upon  her  there,  crying. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Annie?"  he 
asked. 
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**Oh,  I  duimo,"  she  answered.  "You  was 
only  changed  into  a  toff  by  accident.  It's 
a  tat  of  bone  pressing  on  your  brain  that 
makes  you  so — clever.  You're  a  toff  now, 
and  you  look  like  a  toff,  I'll  own,  and  as  far 
as  I  know  you  knows  as  much,  and  perhaps 
more,  than  the  toffs.  But  it's  only  a  mite 
of  pressure  that  done  it  for  you."  She 
laughed  mirthlessly. 

"You  don't  like  me  in  my  new  clothes, 
Weill— and  I  don't  like  you  in  yours.  It 
ain't  a  natural  thing.  I  ain't  good  enoimb 
for  you  now  and  you're  too  good  for  me." 

She  laughed  har^y,  and  he  realized  that 
she  had  been  drinking. 

"You've  had  what  Bryce  and  that  lot 
call  a  stroke  of  luck,  and  you've  left  me  in 
the  lurch,"  ^e  cried.  "Old  Bryce  is  telling 
everybody  that  a  miracle  has  been  worked 
on  you.  But  no  miracle  hasn't  been  worked 
on  me  and,  fa-  all  you  caie,  I  can  stay 
down  in  the  mud  and  you  can  dimb  out  of 
it.  It's  true,  that  is,  and  you  know  it,"  she 
continued  wildly.  "You  despise  me  now — 
despise  me  " 

He  stopped  her,  (me  heavy  hand  on  eadi 
of  her  shoulders. 

"You  have  been  listening  to  the  venom 
of  envious  pet^e,  Annie,"  he  said.  "All  I 
achieve  I  sluU  share  with  you.  I  know  that 
in  the  dreadful  days  when  I  was  in  the 
slou^  you  were  a  good  wife  to  me;  a  good 
mate.  Come,  now,  what  am  I  to  do? 
What  do  you  want  me  to  do — to  be?  I 
will  do  all  that  I  can.  I  ask  you,  invite 
you,  I  entreat  you  to  come  with  me  on  the 
new  road  as  far  as  you  can.  If  3^u  fail, 
iriio  am  I  to  Uame  you?  I  shall  not  blame 
you.  And  I  will  always  serve  you,  share 
with  you  all  I  can.  But  to  say  sudi  things 
as  you  have  said  to-night  is  to  try  to  pidl  me 
down;  to  drag  me  badL.  You  are  my  wife. 
You  owe  me  your  support  because  you  are 
my  wife.  You  speak  of  miracles,  but  this 
change  is  not  a  miracle.  It  is  only  a  varia- 
tion of  a  situation  that  is  old  as  history — 
the  Atuation  in  wfaidi  God  has  seen  fit  to 
endow  a  husband  with  gifts  wiiich  hitherto 
He  has  withhdd  from  the  wife.  I  can  tedl 
you  that  there  are  two  issues  Jto  such  a  ^tu- 
ation,  a  happy  and  an  unhappy  issue.  His- 
tory is  full  of  examples.  But  it  rests  as 
much  with  the  wife  as  with  ■  ithe  husband, 
and  the  solution  is  easy.  They  need  only 
trust  each  other  and  be  kind  to  each  other. 
It  is  as  ^nq>le  as  that-^ — ^* 


But  she  was  coarse  in  grain,  horn  to, 
doomed  to,  only  fit  ios  the  slough  from 
wMch  he  was  tearing  himself. 

She  hitemipted  him  almost  ferociously. 

"Haven't  you  got  the  sense  to  see  I  can't 
understand  half  what  you're  chatting 
about?"  she  shouted  miserably.  "You — 
you  make  me  feel  like  a  kind  of  silly  animal 
with  your  talk.  I  wish  you'd  shut  i^. 
What  good's  all  this  chat?  You've  got  out 
erf  my  class  and  I  s'pose  I  can  go  to  thecievil 
for  all  you  care." 

She  gazed  at  him,  fluked  and  furious 
frran  the  strange  and  fatal  jealousy  wfaidh 
had  fed  upon  her  soul  from  almost  the  first 
day  of  the  change.  He  was  upon  a  plane  to 
wludi  her  limitations  rendered  it  impossible 
for  her  to  ascend. 

Yet  he  offered,  from  his  increasing  alti- 
tude, both  hands  willin^y  to  raise  her. 
But  there  was  that  in  the  very  manner  of 
his  offering,  and  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
whidi  only  made  wi^  the  gap  between 
them. 

He  looked  at  her,  his  eyes  full  of  sym- 
pathy. 

"At  least,  try  to  think  well  of  me,"  he 
said  at  last,  sknriy.  "It's  no  fault  of 
mine  " 

'*0h,  who  said  it  was?  But  you  needn't 
show  off  every  time  you  open  your  moutli 
about  itl"  she  flui^  at  him  wretdiedly  and 
went  down  to  the  kitchen. 

R  no  clearly  defined  reason  Eleanor 
Malton  cut  short  her  trip  with  the 
Eeyles.  She  left  them  in  Paris  weeks  be- 
tote  she  <»iginally  intended  and  came  home. 

But  long  before  she  reached  Malton  she 
knew  why  she  was  content,  even  eager,  to 
abandon  the  leisurely  traveling  in  congeni^ 
company  and  hasten  home. 

As  one  who  has  left  behind  a  rare  plant 
may  become  conscious  suddenly  of  an  im- 
perative desire  to  return  and  see  how  it  is 
thriving,  so  Eleanw  was  conscious  of  a 
desire  to  see  bow  her  strange  proteg^  Aire, 
was  progressuig. 

^e  knew  from  Bryce's  letter  that  his 
mentid  and  intellectual  developmoit  cxm- 
tinued,  and  the  old  schoolmaster  had  not 
neglected  to  comment  on  the  almost  equally 
astonishing  improvement  in  his  personal 
appearance. 

"I  believe  i£  is  as  much  curiosity  about 
Aire's  ^qieazance  whidi  ia  a^Mn^  me 
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home  as  int^iest  in  his  development/'  she 
tcrid  herself  as  she  gazed  from  the  viodow 
of  the  railway  carri^. 

"There  were  aJwa}^  possibilities  about 
him  even  in  the  yellow  days  of  the  gravel," 
she  mused.  "He  was  always  big  and 
shapely,  and  his  face  was  good  as  far  as  any 
face  that  is  soulless  could  be.  I  shall  bie 
interested  to  see  him." 

And  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
she  saw  him. 

It  was  in  the  pine  wood  through  which  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  walk  to  the  gravel- 
pit  that,  on  her  way  to  his  cott^e,  ^e  met 
him.  He  was  sitting  on  the  soft  ground 
cushioned  many  feet  deep  with  pine-needles, 
leaning  against  the  bole  of  a  b^  fir,  reading. 

He  was  not  aware  of  her  moving  over  the 
soft  floor  of  the  wood  until  she  was  within  a 
yard  of  him.  Then  he  looked  up  with  a 
start,  and  rose.  Throu^  the  dense  lattice- 
work overhead  a  ray  of  sunlight  struck 
down  so  truly  and  exactly,  centering  upon 
him,  that  it  seemed  like  a  ray  of  hj^t 
foamed  upon  him  of  set  purpose. 

In  that  yellow  ray,  standing  out  against 
the  somber,  checkered  shadows  of  the  warm 
and  slent  wood,  she  saw  that  the  hall- 
marks of  the  laborer  had  been  eradicated 
magically  from  him.  There  was  nothing 
about  this  lean-faced,  quietly  dressed,  hat- 
less  man,  save  only  his  height,  which  re- 
called the  harsh  figure  of  the  yellow-stained 
wielder  of  the  heavy  iron  tools  of  the  gravel- 
pit. 

Eleanor  Malton  stared  for  a  m(Hnent, 
speediless  with  surixise. 

She  had  often  seen  him  hatless,  but  never 
had  she  known  his  dark  and  slightly  curling 
hair  to  be  other  than  a  dusty  and  wild 
tangle — uncared  for.  fiut  this  man's  head 
was  clean  and  handsome.  His  face  was 
thinner,  and  it  seemed  to  have  become  oddly 
refined.  And  the  gray  level  eyes  that  once 
had  always  been  inflamed  from  the  gritty 
dust,  ftom  lack  of  sleq>,  or  from  the  excess 
<rf  stimulant  which  he  consumed  ni^tly, 
were  now  as  dear  and  wide  open  as  those  of 
a  child.  His  dark-gray  clothes  and  his 
boots,  though  not  of  an  expensive  quality, 
were  made  with  some  pretension  to  fit. 

And  these  outward  things,  combined  in 
their  little  way  with  the  force  of  the  gigantic 
mmtal  im|Hx>v^ent  within,  had  so  changed 
the  man  diat  it  was  as  thou^  Afire  oi  the 
gravel-jnt  had  died  and  that  a  totally 
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diffoent  Aire  of  the  pine  wood  had  risen 
|dienix-like  from  his  grave. 

Hie  shock  was  ousted  by  a  keen»  shock 
that  came  piercingly  like  a  white-hot  arrow 
to  illumine  the  mind  of  the  woman  with  a 
great  and  inevitable  dawn. 

She  stared  at  him,  her  eyes  open,  with  an 
air  of  breathlessness. 

She  loved  himl 

It  had  come  to  her  with  a  sharpness  so 
fierce  and  unexpected  that  she  was  nesu-  to 
crying  out  at  the  po^nancy  of  it.  Her 
heart  began  to  beat  with  a  violence  that 
almost  frightened  her,  and  she  saw  in  his 
eyes  the  dawn  of  a  comprehension,  of  a 
passion,  bom  of  gratitude,  that  rocked  her 
soul. 

"Ah,  Miss  Eleanorl"  he  said  unsteadily. 
"Eleanor— Eleanor."  He  moved  toward 
her. 

She  put  out  her  hands — ^to  hold  him  off, 
she  thought  confusedly  but  without  convic- 
tion— and  they  met  about  his  neck  as  he 
stooped,  enfolding  her  in  what  seemed 
hazily  to  her  a  hi^e  and  vastly  de^,  almost 
cavernous,  embrace. 

Both  were  trmbling. 

At  once,  it  seemed  to  her,  she  was  free 
again;  whether  he  had  released  hei,  whether 
she  had  torn  free,  she  never  knew. 

"But,"  she  stammered,  "I— didn't  know 
— I  didn't  suspect.  I  must  have  loved  you 
from  the  beginning — even  when  you  wen 
swinging  the  great  irons!" 

She  stood  cl^,  closing  her  eyes  to  think 
the  better,  leaning  against  a  fir  trunk. 

Her  mind  went  racing  back  to  the  tawny 
gravel-pits,  to  that  stnmge  and  terrible  odor 
of  smashed  flint  and  perspiration. 

Had  she  loved  that  huge,  yellow  figure 
of  brute  force,  that  primitive,  powerful 
semi-savage?  Desperately  she  recalled  the 
scene  she  had  so  often  sketched,  and  so 
tensely  strung  were  all  her  nerves  of  the 
body  and  the  brain  that  she  seemed  again 
to  be  standing  in  the  reddish-ydlow  waste 
place,  Glimmering  and  quivering  in  the 
glow  of  the  sun,  studying  him  as  a  natural- 
ist may  study  a  strange  animal.  The  great 
brown  throat;  the  iron-hard  knotted  arms, 
the  reddened] eyes,  all  this  she  must  have 
loved,  but  so  wide  had  been  the  social  gap 
dividing  them  that  it  had  never  occuned 
to  her  that  love  could  be  possible  between 
them. 

She  shiveaml. 
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But  now  that  stained  and  towering  sym- 
bol of  brute  force  was  dead,  thank  God, 
dead  or  forev»  vanished. 

She  opened  her  eyes  with  a  long,  deep, 
wholly  unconscious  sigh,  and  for  tfie  first 
time  a  touch  of  passion  l^toied  her  face. 

Her  breath  caught  as  she  remembmd  the 
wife. 

"But  what  are  we  to  do?"  she  cried. 

Even  as  she  spoke  she  saw  coming  into 
view,  from  behind  the  trees,  Aire's  wife, 
walking  slowly  along  the  winding  path 
toward  them. 

He  turned,  following  her  glance. 

''We  must  talk,  Aire,"  she  said,  u»ng  his 
surname  as  of  oM.  "Come  to  the  house  this 
evening,"  and  left  him. 

She  was  still  trembling,  she  found,  when 
five  minutes  later  she  stepped  from  the 
pine  wood  into  her  own  park.  And  she 
was  cold,  she  thot^ht.  But  the  blood  was 
lef^ung  in  her  veins  like  flame. 

THERE  was,  she  remembered,  a  concert 
of  some  kind  taking  phure  in  the  village 
that  evening,  so  that,  dining  early,  she  was 
able  to  let  the  servants  off  and  await  Aire 
alone. 

She  was  glad,  even  grateful  for  the  small 
coincidence  which  would  assure  them  pri- 
vacy for  their  discussion  of  the  disaster — or 
was  it  a  triumph?  or  a  tn^edy?  She  felt 
that  it  might  be  anythii^,  traj^y,  comedy 
or  farce.   For  it  was  wild— wud. 

It  came  to  her  that  she  could  do  nothing 
better  than  to  leave  the  village  now,  at  once, 
hurry,  flee  back  to  Paris  and  the  compara- 
tively sane,  conventional  life  with  the 
Keyles. 

^le  stood  up,  starii^  through  the  win- 
dows at  the  coming  twilight.  The  weather 
had  changed,  and  a  slow  autumn  drizzle 
was  falling. 

In  the  pine  wood  there  had  been  the 
broken  gold  of  the  sun  rays  falling  through 
the  interstices  of  the  tree-tops,  gold  and 
warmth,  and  all  the  throat-catching,  luring 
charm  of  solitude  Sind  secrecy.  But  now 
the  hour  was  gray,  the  hue  of  the  twilight 
was  gray,  too,  and  cold,  and  there  was  a 
sense  of  hopelessness  and  a  hiht  of  terror  in 
the  evening. 

She  drew  the  soft  thick  curtains  impa- 
tiently and  turned  again  to  the  brightness 
of  the  luxurious  room. 

She  sat  staring  restlessly  into  the  fire, 


which  she  had  ordered  to  be  lifted  with  ffae 
coming  of  the  chill  rain. 

"Why  should  I  be  attracted  by  him — 
love  hun?"  she  asked  herself.  "It  is  not 
the  new  Aire  that  calls  to  me,  for  I  have 
never  really  seen  him  before.  But  if  it  is 
the  Aire  of  old  I  bve,  why  should  I  never 
suspect  it  imtil  that  Aire  has  disappeared? 
Oh,  it  is  a  mystery — a  mystery," 

She  tried  again. 

"It  is  not  his  new  taloits — gifts — which 
attract  me,  for  these  are  no  more  than  pure 
accident? 

"Is  it  the  memory  of  the  great,  rough- 
hewn,  barbarous  strength  of  him?  No,  not 
that.  I  have  never  a4k)red  physique  as  some 
women  do.  I  should  find  it  easier  to  fear 
it."  She  frowned,  casting  about  in  her 
mind  for  means  of  escape  from  this  strange, 
m}rsterious  and  almost  sinister  thraldom  of 
love.  Means  of  escape,  or  was  it  meuis  of 
excuse?  She  did  not  know;  and,  weary  ol 
thought,  she  felt  that  soon  she  would  not 
care.  Other  aspects  of  the  thing  crowded 
before  her  mind. 

"But  what  are  we  going  to  do?" 

It  was  the  old  cry — as  old  as  the  hour 
when  man  and  woman  first  realized  that 
they  possessed  power  to  distinguish  what 
is  good  from  that  which  is  not  good. 

The  idea  of  some  secret,  sordid  liaison 
with  the  ex-gravel-diggo*,  haunted  by  the 
specter  of  his  prying  and  impossible  wife, 
was  intolerable. 

Divorce — of  a  kind?  No  doubt  Annie 
Aire  could  be  readily  bought  off — that  was 
only  a  question  of  price.  Eleanor  Malton 
shuddered  at  the  pit  to  v^ch  her  train  of 
thought  had  led  her. 

Hiat  was  too  impossible.  So,  one  pur- 
chased an  animal  from  a  poor  but  unwiUii^ 
seller. 

Tlien  what  remained?  She  had  accepted 
at  last  the  knowledge  that  she  loved  Aire, 
and  she  knew  that  the  new  Aire  worshiped 
her.  She  had  seen  that  in  those  few  seconds 
in  the  pine  wood. 

Renunciation!  But  the  word  was  a 
javelin  through  her  heart.  She  had  come 
to  the  age  of  twenty-five  unscathed  of  love, 
and  though  she  had  met  many  men,  never 
till  now  had  she  encountmd  one  who  could 
release  the  passion  which,  lay  intent  within 
the  soul  of  this  superb  woman.  Many  had 
tried,  for  her  beauty  was  striking  and  she 
was  rich.   All  had  failed — all  save  Aire — 
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her  own  ]aborei^-no,  not  even  that,  but 
some  stran^se,  compelling  and  fantastic 
stranger  built  npoa  the  d£bris  of  the  ban- 
ished slave  of  the  graveL 
Renunciation! 

"Oh,  not  yetl"  she  cried  softly.  "Not 
yet!  .  .  .  But  I  must." 

She  stood  up  sharply. 

"But  I  will  not.  Perhaps,  even,  I  can  not 
Does  any  one?  Renunciation  is  out  of  date 
— unnecessary."  The  bell  rar^;  gently  as 
her  mind,  her  emoticms,  swung  to  and  fro. 

Her  heart  leaped  again.  She  glanced  at 
the  mirror,  and  was  aznazed  at  her  own  glow- 
ing beauty.  She  had  half  feared  that  she 
would  sec  a  face  that  was  old  and  ugly; 
hf^gard;  wrung  and  ravaged  with  doubt 
and  a  resentful  despair. 

Slowly  she  weat  to  the  great  door  and 
let  him  in. 

"You  have  come,"  she  said  breathlessly, 
and  led  the  way. 

Renunciation  I 

The  word  thinned  and  vanished  from 
her  mind. 

He  was  extraordinarily  agitated,  far  more 
so  than  she.  That  she  recognized  at  once. 
But  his  eyes  drank  her  in. 

"I  came  to  say^t  was  my  intention  to 
express  my  great  gratitude,"  he  stammered. 
"You  have  op^ed  the  gates  to  a  new  world 
.  .  .  the  l^sons  with  Bryce  have  shown 
me  so  much  .  .  .  possibilities.  Things 
to  do  that  have  been  waitii^  to  be  done  for 
centuries.  Only  now  you — I — it  is  all  en- 
meshed with  this  feeling — this  great  wave — 
of — ,"  he  faltered. 

She  threw  the  world  to  the  winds. 

"Of  love,"  she  finished.   "Our  secret." 

lake  a  man  who  moves  against  his  will, 
powerless  to  defy  an  influeacs  stronger  than 
himself,  he  raised  his  arms,  and  she  sank 
in  them — deep,  deep,  fathoms  deep. 

Instantly,  it  seemed  to  her,  across  that 
blind  silence  came  stabbing  a  harsh  and 
acrid  voice,  malignant,  bitter,  with  a  species 
of  malevolent  triumph. 

"Justwhatlthot^t!" 

It  was  the  voice  of  Aire's  mfe. 

Quite  ^wly  they  parted  and  turned, 
fachig  the  woman  in  the  doorway. 

"I  s'pose  you  both  thoi^ht  I  should  be 
satisfied  to  sit  quiet  at  the  concert,"  she 
shouted,  her  face  inflamed  with  rage  and 
hate.  '*While  you — the  lady  and  the 
hbocer— sneaked  o£F  here  " 
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Aire  shivered,  shot  a  glance  at  the  frozen 
figure  at  his  side,  and  strode  across  to  his  wife. 

"Be  dlent-^ow,"  he  sud.  "There  is 
only  one  to  blame — ^me!" 

She  ran  into  the  room,  stopping  before 
Eleanor  Malton. 

"And  what  about  you — who  tempted 
him — bribed  him — bought  him — "  she 
screamed,  half  beside  herself. 

"Be  silent,  I  say."  Aire  reached  for  the 
wild  fist  which  she  was  shaking  at  Eleanor. 
R£^t  in  her  rage,  she  mistook  his  move- 
ment Thinking  he  meant  to  strike  her,  she 
struck  back  wildly. 

Her  hard-knu^ed  fist  drove  sharply 
against  the  temple  of  the  stooping  man. 
There  was  no  real  force  behind  it,  and, 
directed  against  one  of  such  ph^ique  as 
Aire,  it  looked  puny. 

But  to  the  terror  and  sheer  amazement 
of  both  Eleanor  and  his  wife,  lu  cried  out 
sharply  and  fell  unconscious. 

The  two  women  stared  at  each  other  for  a 
moment,  horror  in  their  eyes. 

Then  simultaneously  they  dropped  to 
their  knees  beside  the  still  form  of  the  man. 
But  at  once  their  greatest  terror  was  niilli- 
fied,  for  Aire  was  moving. 

"He's  not  dead,"  said  £lean(».  She 
lifted  her  head  and  listened. 

"Be  quiet,"  she  cried  to  Mrs.  Aire,  whose 
sobbings  and  whimpering  endearments  to 
the  semiconscious  man  were  rising  to  the 
note  of  hjreteria. 

Eleanor  was  listening  to  the  low  hum  of  a 
motor-car  which  bad  stopped  outside. 

The  bell  rang,  and  with  an  efiEort  she 
went  out. 

It  was  Doctor  Baynton. 

"You,  Doctor?  There  is  nobody  I  would 
sooner  see,"  she  said  on  a  high  note. 

The  old  doctor  looked  at  her  keenly. 

"I  saw  your  housekeeper  going  into  the 
concert,  and  she  told  me  that  you  were 
not  feding  well  and  were  not  coming.  I 
thought  I  would  look  in,  Eleanor."  He 
watdied  theflowof  color  as  it  came  back  to 
her  face. 

"Nothing  much  wrong,  my  dear.  You 
look  splendid,  f  A  false  alarm,  eh?" 

She  forced  hfrself  to  steadiness. 

"Nothing  the  matter  with  me,  Doctor," 
she  said  with  set  composure.  "But  there 
may  be  a  task  for  you.  The  Aires  are  here 
and  s(»nething  is  wrong  with  Aire.  Theie 
has  beoi  an  acddent,  and  he  is  ilL" 
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"Accident!  What  swt  of  accident? 
Where  is  he?" 

"They  had  a  misunderstanding,  and  his 
wife  struck  at  him.  Oh,  only  with  her  fist 
— ^no  harder  than  a  child  could  strike.  But 
he  collapsed  completely." 

Together  they  went  into  the  room. 

His  wife  had  hdped  Aire  to  a  sitting 
po^ti(»i,  and  he  was  stru^^ing  to  rise. 
He  was  very  pale,  and  his  eyes  were  oddly 
glazed. 

"Sit  still,"  said  the  doctor,  and  examined 
him,  the  women  watching.  They  hardly 
breathed. 

But  save  for  a  faint  reddening  of  the  <dd 
scar,  long  healed,  there  was  nothing,  ^d  the 
doctor  ^andng  from  one  to  the  otho: 
seemed  puzzled. 

He  helped  Aire  to  stand. 

"How  d'you  feel  now?" 

Aire  answered  drowsily  that  he  was  tired 
and  wanted  to  sleep.  He  was  pale,  and  he 
swayed  like  a  womout  man  where  he  stood. 

"Shockl  He  has  been  overdoing  it,"  said 
the  doctor,  and  added  that  he  would  give 
him  a  lift  home  in  his  car. 

"You  win  be  all  right  in  the  morning,"  he 
said,  and  breezdly  she^^erded  them  out  to 
the  car. 

Eleanor,  standing  in  the  hall,  lookii^ 
throug^i  drizzle  that  was  like  a  falling  net- 
work of  gold  thread  in  the  light,  saw  Aire's 
wiute  face  unk  back  in  the  ^oom  d  the 
interior  of  the  car,  and  it  came  to  her  with 
a  pang  that  so  the  white  &ce  of  a  man 
drowning  in  dark  waters  at  night  might 
look  to  one  at  the  moment  of  sinkmg. 
She  had  not  spoken  to  Aire,  nor  he  to  her, 
since  the  comii^  of  the  doctor. 

The  engine  of  the  car,  under  the  urge  of 
the  self-starter,  wc^e  to  Ufe  with  a  ru^iing 
energy. 

"Good  night!"  called  the  doctor. 

"Good  night,"  replied  Eleanw.  But  she 
felt  in  her  deep  heart  that  it  should  have 
been  "good-by,"  at  least  to  Aire. 

The  red  tail-light  swam  away,  diminishing 
down  the  drive  until  it  vanished,  then 
wearily  she  closed  the  door  and  returned  to 
the  lighted  room. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  oft  the  threshold, 
staring  in,  her  mind  busy  with  the  events  of 
the  past  half-hour,  tt  seemed  to  her  that 
she  had  Kved  more  in  that  half -hour  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  her  life.  In  those  few  mo- 
ments she  had  known  fdmost  e\%ry  emoticm 


of  which  she  was  capable — the  sxdt,  warm 
blooming  of  love,  the  enervatiaa  oS  sur- 
render, the  keen  and  biting  flame  of  pas^on 
instantly  and  imexpectedly  checked,  cut 
down  as  with  a  sword,  the  unendurable 
shame  of  the  re{»x)aches  of  the  wife,  biting 
like  add  into  her  j^ide,  upsetting,  wredm^ 
into  a  fearful  chaos  ail  hoc  lifdo^  instincts 
of  courtesy  givm  and  received;  &adly  ter- 
ror, when  for  a  second  or  so  she  believed 
him  dead;  despair,  pity,  r^ret,  hc^,  and 
yet  again  the  duune  of  lying  so  deapaaXdy 
to  the  doctor. 

Yes — all  the  emotions.  And  fU  the  aid 
of  it,  vhat?  Nothing— ndtfaing  save  the 
ocmtempt  and  hatred  of  a  woman  she  oouU 
onlydesiMsel  Notaword  from  themanlor 
whom  she  had  lived  that  racking  half-hoar; 
only  a  glimpse  of  his  white  ^ice  sinking 
back  into  the  gloom  like  the  face  of  a  drown- 
ing man. 

And  now — ^what  came  next?  To-mor* 
row?  Was  this  the  end?  Was  she  facing 
a  blank  wall?  She  did  not  know,  could  not 
guess.  And  now  she  could  not  think.  She 
was  tired)  worn  out,  as  though  she  had  not 
rested  f<H'  many  days,  many  nights. 

She  switched  off  the  li^ts,  went  to  the 
dining-room,  dr£utk  the  glass  of  wine  she 
needed  and  passed  heavy-eyed  up-staais  to 
sleep,  to  dream. 

ELEANOR  mke  late, to  a  dayof  sm- 
diine  so  ^rious,  a  sky  so  bloe,  and  a 
Uttie  wind  frtmi  the  east  so  invq;oratiiig  that 
htx  courage  rose.  With  it  thoe  waxed  and 
grew  also  a  hunger,  an  uigency  to  know 
what  must  happen  now. 

She  must  see  Aire — and  his  wife — at  once, 
and  reach  some  tmderstanding.  It  was 
impossible  to  allow  things  to  remain  at  the 
mercy  of  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Aire.  Fw, 
wronged  in  thought  thou^  not  in  deed,  as 
the  woman  had  beat,  nevertheless  she 
could  not  be  permitted  to  make  matters 
worse  than  they  were.  Eleanor  went  chill 
as  she  pictured  the  sly  gossip,  the  side- 
long glances  that  must  residt  if  Mrs.  Aire, 
her  jealous  rage  no  longer  checked  by  fear, 
deliberately  gossiped  to  mjure  the  lady  oi 
the  manor. 
She  must  be  checked. 
Then,  too,  there  was  Aire  himself — his 
work,  his  genius,  his  great  future.  Was  all 
this  to  be  hampered,  shackled  and  encum- 
bered by  the  malevolence  of  a  wife  whom  he 
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no  longa  loved,  and  whOy  despite  her  envi- 
ous jeakraqr,  no  bnger  loved  him,  but  only 
aooj^t  to  hdkd  him  back  to  the  level  in 
which  she  was  at  home? 

"Whatever  may  hap^n,  whatever  the 
whole  wrarld  may  say,  I  will  continue  to  help 
him  with  my  love,"  she  was  saying  with  a 
nervous  inflexibility  as  she  walked  toward 
the  Aires'  cottage. 

While  yet  some  distance  away  she  saw 
Mrs.  Aire  at  the  doorway,  and  she  went 
steadify  to  her,  and  a  reception  that  was 
amasdng. 

"Good  morning,  miss,"  said  Mrs.  Aire, 
with  all  the  old,  accustomed  deference. 
Indeed  it  seemed  that  there  was  more  of 
defa^<%  than  ever  before,  something  ap- 
proadiing  servility. 

But  there  was  a  singular  light  of  triumph 
in  the  woman's  eyes. 

"I  cxfccX  you  have  come  to  inquire  about 
Aire,  miss?"  omtinued  Mrs.  Ave  quietly, 
and  there  was  a  touch  of  triumph  in  her 
voire  as  well  as  her  eyes. 

Eleanor  said  nothing,  watching  her. 

Then  it  burst  out. 

**Well,  miss,  he's  cxu-ed!  He's  better! 
He  must  have  been  in  a  kind  of  fever  last 
nig^t,  and  for  weeks  before  that.  But,"  she 
flung  it  at  the  girl  like  an  open  knife,  'Ite's 
cured,  and  in  his  right  mind  againi  He's 
camt  back  to  his  senses  again — and  back 
to  me!  Look,  miss!" 

She  stepped  aside  and  threw  out  her 
band  toward  a  box  on  the  kitchen  floor.  It 
was  a  rough  deal  box,  flUed  with  a  jumble  of 
books  and  papers. 

The  voice  of  Aire's  wife  came  to  the  girl 
like  a  voice  driving  through  fog. 

"Lodkt  missi  He  can't  read;  he  om't 
write;  and  hell  have  no  more  need  for 
these  fine  clothes  and  boots,  'cepting  on  a 
Sunday.  He's  cured;  and  he's  forgot  all 
the  rubbish  he  learned  when  he  was  bad!" 
Eleanor  let  the  insult  embedded  in  the 
savage  sentences  pass.  She  was  staring  at 
the  folded  clothes  by  the  box,  the  gray  suit 
in  whidi  he  had  looked  so  well;  at  Uie  books 
and  nqwrs,  the  stepi>ing-stones  of  genius; 
and  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  believe 
the  woman. 

"You  mean — you  mean  to  say  " 

Mrs.  Aire  fared  her  to  deliver  what  she 
clearly  regarded  as  the  coup  de  grdce. 

'T  mean  to  say,  miss,  that  he's  what  he 
was  Ixnn  to  be  again — ^your  foreman  gravel- 


digger,  not  your—"  she  hesitated,  then  i^pat 
it  out,  for  such  was  her  nature — "your 
gravel-digger,  not  your  fancy  mant  Yes, 
the  doctor's  been,  and  he  says  that  the 
bone  i^essure  has  been  removed,  owing  to 
me  hitting  him  last  night  in  the  same  plare, 
the  doctor  says.  And  Bryce  has  seen  him, 
too,  and  talked  to  him ;  and  Bryce  says  he's 
forgot  all  he  was  taught,  and  that  he's  no 
more  than  what  he  was  at  first,  and  never 
will  be.  He  had  his  chance  and  threw  it 
away  for  a  wcunan — ^for  you.  like  thou- 
sands of  others." 
She  glared. 

"But  he  suits  me  better  like  he  is!"  add- 
ing, with  the  significant  stare  of  the  black- 
nutiler,  "  'specially  if  his  wages  was  to  be 
raised  a  little!" 

"Where  is  he?"  asked  Eleanor. 

"Where,  miss?  Why,  up  at  the  gravd- 
pit,  to  be  sure." 

She  hidf-tumed,  then,  either  moved  by 
the  I0C&  in  the  girl's  eyes  or,  more  probably, 
anxious  not  to  offend  too  unforgivably, 
added: 

"And  I'm  not  the  only  one  who  ought  to 
be  glad,  miss.  Don't  forget  thatl  What 
good  was  a  man  like  him  to  you?  You'd 
have  ruined  your  life  over  him!" 

Eleanor  turned  away. 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated.  Then  she 
toc^  the  path  to  the  pits. 

It  was  very  hot  there,  for  the  eastern 
pine  woods  curtamed  back  the  breeze  ^m 
the  sunken  yeUow  waste. 

She  heard,  as  she  came  up,  the  clash  of 
iron  and  the  grinding  of  heavy  shovels  from 
the  pit,  and  as  she  rounded  a  h^  heap  of 
waste  gravel,  she  saw  him. 

He  was  balancing  upon  a  red  terrace  of 
the  gravel,  packed  almost  as  hard  as  solid 
stone,  driving  the  bar  deep  into  a  hole  for 
leverage  enough  to  pry  off  a  mass  of  the 
stuff  for  the  man  to  shovel  away  below. 
He  was  intent  on  the  work,  and  swuj^  the 
bar  vertically  with  a  savage  energy.  She 
watehed  him  in  silenre. 

He  was  dressed  as  of  old  in  the  stained 
and  shapeless  corduroy  and  huge  heavy 
boots.  His  arms  were  bare — they  looked 
oddly  white — and  his  head  and  chest  were 
bare.  His  face  was  streaked  and  stained 
with  reddish  dust  and  moisture,  and  his  hair 
was  no  longer  smooth. 

She  heard  him  call  to  the  man  below. 

"We'll  get  this  k)ad  off,  George,  an'  thea 
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draw  off  down  to  th'  Hen  for  a  drop  o' 

beer!" 

The  hot,  bitter  odor  of  smashed  flint 
stung  her  nostrils. 

She  had  wondered  only  yesterday  whether 
it  was  this  man  she  had  loved.  Now  she 
knew. 

"How  could  I  have  asked  myself  that?" 
ahe  said  softly,  her  glajice  traveling  round 
the  glaring  red-and-yellow  wildness  to  return 
to  the  toiler  on  the  terrace.  "I  shall  never 
come  here  again.  The  (dace — and  the 
man — are  dreadful.  No  more  ...  it 
must  have  been  that  other  Aure  ^(un  I 
felt  for — loved.  Some  i^iantom.  And  he  is 
gone — forever." 

But,  strangely,  it  was  without  sorrow, 
without  regret  for  that  vanished  personality 
that  she  took  money  from  her  purse  and 
moved  forward  for  the  last  proof. 

"Good  morning,  men!"  she  called. 

"Morning  miss!"  Aire  touched  his  stream- 
ing forehead  omvulaively. 


They  stared  at  each  other. 

She  saw  that  the  eyes  were  indeed  the 
eyes  of  the  old  Aire,  dull,  unintelligent,  and 
without  a  s^  of  recollection. 

*1t  is  very  hot,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  miss."  An  expectancy  'n^iich  she 
knew  of  old  crept  into  his  eyes. 

She  dropped  a  half-crown  into  the  b^ 
palm — a  chill  touched  her  veins  as  she  saw 
the  new  blisters  there. 

"You  would  like  something  to  drink,  I 
expect,  on  such  a  day  as  tins,"  she  said. 

"Thank  'ee,  Miss  Eleanor."  He  jgrinned 
pocketed  the  money,  picked  up  the  iron  bar 
and  began  once  more  to  drive  it  into  the 
gravel  with  heavy,  jarring  and  effective 
strokes. 

For  a  moment  Eleanor  wondered  oddly  if 
the  dull  concussion  of  the  iron  upon  the 
clayey  flint  would  seem  to  beat  upon  her 
heart  forever,  but  as  she  drew  farther  and 
futher  away  from  the  pit  the  thudding  died 
out  and  at  last  came  no  more. 


To  Sylvia,  Forever  Still 

By  Miriam  Crittenden  Carman 

YEARLING,  the  spring  has  brought  again  remembrance. 

Nor  falling  leaf,  nor  cool  winds  of  the  fall 
Can  Imag  despair  so  swiftly,  half  so  pcngnant 
As  the  first  robin's  calL 

You  who  were  bom  the  fairy  child  of  laughter, 
Whose  slender  feet  went  dancing  down  the  day. 
Dearly  divined,  a  ghost  through  Aprfl  twiK^, 
Steal  from  your  hidden  way; 

Come  for  a  little  hour  of  forgetting 
Out  of  your  silence,  for  the  gardens  bloom 
F^Bgrant,  memorious.  You  do  not  heed  them 
In  your  pale  tomb. 

Crocus  and  hyacinth,  and  through  the  twilight 
The  early  lantern  of  the  daffodil, 
These  can  not  call  or  hurt  you  who  are  safdy 
Dead,  and  forever  stilL  • 
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McCann's  Danny 


By  John  A,  Moroso 


lUustratims  by  J.  Henry 


THE  bounty  paid  him  by  the  State 
was  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
a  head.  He  "put  them  through 
the  wires,"  that  is,  he  pushed  Ae 
ebony-handled  lever  that  jerked  the  soul 
from  the  body  of  a  man  condemned  to 
death! 

When  he  took  this  job  as  executioner,  the 
swiftness  of  the  stroke  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent did  not  feaze  him.  His  medical  family 
liistory,  heart  disease,  the  history  of  a  plain 
and  humble  family,  had  equipped  him  for 
what  some  call  the  dreadmoment.andothers 
call  the  glad  moment  of  release. 

He  came  to  think  that  to  die  quickly,  as 
his  people  before  him  had  died,  was  a  kindly 
conad^tioQ  by  Providence  of  what  quali- 
ties he  might  have  gathered  in  life.  But 
that  was  after  he  had  loved  and  his  woman 
had  died.  After  she  went  away,  death 
meant  nothing  to  him.  He  was  just  the 
sort  of  man  needed  in  the  so-called  mills  of 
the  gods  over  which  Justice  is  the  boss.  He 
would  make  a  good  executioner.  The  Law 
said  that  people  had  to  be  killed  occasion- 
ally. It  had  low-class  hiunanity  to  pick 
irom,  McCann's  class,  for  a  killer. 

The  jmy  couldn't  be  expected  to  do  it; 
the  eloquent  district  attorney,  who  cried  to 
high  Heaven  for  justice,  beseeching  the 
twelve  men  to  order  the  death  of  the  pris- 
oner at  the  bar,  he,  certainly,  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  Club  and  all  that,  couldn't 
be  expected  to  shoot  the  yjict  into  the  man 
harnessed  in  the  little  yellow  oak  chair. 
The  judge,  generally  a  fet  sort  of  person  who 

EMrybody't  U»gauM,  August,  igat 


had  trimmed  his  sails  to  many  a  political 
gale  and  catspaw,  was  required  by  law  to 
lean  over  his  desk  and  tell  the  convicted  man 
that  he  was  to  have  his  soul  and  body  torn 
asunder  between  certain  hours;  but  if  the 
law  had  filled  its  mission  and  had  said: 
"Thou  art  servant.  Thou  condemn^ 
God,  when  He  ordm  life  and  death,  eithw 
breathes  life  into  the  clay  or  blasteth  it  Him- 
self. Thou  art  the  one  who  is  taking  His 
place  in  the  affairs  of  His  little  ones.  Kill!" 
there  would  not  be  many  candidates  for 
judges  in  criminal  courts. 

And  so  the  law  had  to  fish  around  for 
some  one  to  do  this  thing,  and  the  agreement 
was  that  he  should  be  paid  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  every  time  he  snuffed  out  a  life, 
young  or  old,  putting  an  end  pitilessly  to 
what  might  have  been  in  the  unevoked  cor- 
tices of  the  condemned  man's  brain,  his  un- 
tiUed  field  of  soul,  the  part  God  may  have 
touched  too  h^tly,  bis  dreams  of  love,  of 
kindness. 

JAMES McCANNhad loved butonce.  She 
was  a  bit  of  an  Irish  lass  with  jet-bladc 

hair,  teeth  of  whiteness,  one  dimple,  wide 
sweet  lips  and  a  bosom  that  hungered  with 
maternity.  Her  name  was  Nora.  Their 
banns  were  read  at  low  mass  by  the  priest. 
They  were  married.  They  thewed  and  fal- 
lowed and  their  get  was  a~weazened  littie  bit 
of  humanity.  It  could  suckle  and  that  was 
all.  Nora  knew  that  her  time  was  near  and 
she  a^ed  her  Jimmie,  then  a  great  hulking, 
k>vable  brute,  to  kx>k  after  that  baby  boy  of 
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faers.  She  faded  into  the  dusk  of  the  room 
and  her  soul  passed  throi^h  the  door  which 
was  unopened  and  went  to  the  street  -when 
many  children  were  at  play  and  where  she 
tried  to  touch  their  lovely  heads  but  could 
not  touch  them.  She,  being  dead,  was 
denied  that  caress  of  hfe. 

His,  her  boy's,  name,  was  Danny,  after  her 
father.  Her  man  had  promised  her  to  be  his 
safeguard.  He  was  not  a  strong  man,  just 
a  plain  laboring  man  who  loved  her  might- 
ily. But  she  had  given  her  life  for  this 
child  and  he  was  to  conserve  it,  not  as  a 
memento  to  her  and  her  great  love  for  him, 
her  husband,  but  as  an  offering  to  AUnighty 
God,  Who  had  made  her  for  that  singular 
purpwse. 

He  promised  her  that  the  boy  would  have 
his  care.  He  swore  to  her  that  every  ugly 
word  he  had  said  when  he  was  drunk,  as  he 
came  home  of  a  Saturday  night,  was  but  a 
love  message  di^ised  by  the  corner  saloon. 
It  was  the  hooch  that  made  him  talk  that 
way.  It  was  nothing  but  the  invention  of 
man,  worse  than  any  invention  of  the  devil, 
that  made  him  forget  that  her  eyes  were 
timid  violets  and  her  breasts  little  mounds 
of  snow,  as  pure  as  the  white  temples  of 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  God.  He  didn't  want 
her  hand  to  get  that  cold  in  his  rough  paws. 
He  didn't  want  her  to  leave  him  in  this 
dirty  muck  of  a  world.  He  wanted  her  to 
whistle  back  at  him  as  he  came  up  the  dark 
tenement  stairs.  Her  white  arms  in  the 
gloom  of  the  fourth  floor,  her  white  arms 
outreaching,  he  want«l  them  there;  and 
the  smell  of  the  boihng  cabbage  and  the 
laughter  hanging  in  the  dull  au:  of  the  little 
flat.  He  wanted  her  love,  and  God  had  put 
down  His  wand  claiming  her  and  killing  her 
and  taking  her  away  from  him  and  the  little 
weazened  mite  poundii^  at  her  chilling 
bosom. 

She  lay  there  dead,  and  some  women 
pulled  a  sheet  up  to  her  chin.  Her  toes 
stuck  up  under  it  at  the  further  end.  The 
timidity  had  fled  her  violet  eyes.  The  smile 
was  gone  from  her  broad  lips  that  had  been 
moist  and  crimson  with  love.  Danny 
bawled  in  the  kitchen,  a  neighbor  woman 
lending  him  her  breasts.  McCann  knelt 
beside  the  dead  clay  that  life  had  given  Him. 
He  had  no  intelligence.  He  had  no  phil- 
osophy, no  recourse  in  such  stress.  He  had 
been  taught  and  had  taken  the  teaching 
that  his  union  with  this  woman  who  lay 


fallen  under  the  sickle,  this  wilted  and  dead 
flower  tliat  had  seeded  and  had  succumbed, 
was  a  Sacrament.  The  priest  had  said  so. 
The  priest  was  a  holy  man;  he  could  not 
lie.  McCann  buried  his  wife  and  never 
again  looked  upon  a  woman  with  a  glint  in 
his  eye.  His  heart  within  him  curled  like  a 
leaf  in  August.   It  was  dead. 

He  had  promised  her  about  the  boy.  Her 
timid  eyes  came  to  him  at  times  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  and  pleaded  for  the'runt  of  a 
lad.  McCann  didn't  end  in  the  brass-railed 
gutter  of  the  speak-easy.  He  kept  away 
from  the  place,  anathematizit^  it  and  spit- 
ting at  it  when  he  passed.  He  was  a  sober 
and  sullen  man  and  thus  became  a  fearsome 
man  in  his  block  and  finally  in  his  precinct. 
His  assembly  district  leader  saw  McCann's 
qualities  and  utilized  them.  His  hair  was 
white  and  his  eyebrows  jet  black.  His  jaw 
was  heavy;  his  neck  was  thick  and  fed  with 
live  veins  that  stood  out  with  heavily  pump- 
ing blood.  He  was  a  good  captain  of  the 
election  precinct  and  everybody  there  voted 
his  party's  ticket.  Nobody  loved  him. 
Everybody  feared  him.  His  shoulders  were 
terrible  in  their  weight.  His  arms  were 
knotted  with  mu.sdes,  his  1^  pillars  of 
strength,  his  frown  was  a  cloud  blacker  than 
the  fury  of  a  Kilkoiny  man  with  a  grievance. 

His  boy  Danny  grew  up  to  be  afraid  of 
him,  afraid  of  him  and  no  one  else  on  God's 
earth.  He  was  slender  and  as  thin  of  chest 
as  a  wasp.  He  coughed  a  great  deal  and 
the  cigarettes  didn't  help  him.  Nor  did  the 
occasional  drink.  But  the  coke  seemed  to 
brighten  him  some.  His  eyes  would  glisten 
and  he  would  strut  after  a  sniff  ctf  the  stuff 
from  the  back  of  his  wrist 

He  became  a  thief,  and  when  the  cops  got 
too  hot  after  him  he  changed  base  and  name 
and  wandered  the  world,  forgetting  his 
father.  His  mother,  whose  soul  had  passed 
through  the  unopened  tenement  door  to  the 
street,  and  whose  hand  had  tried  in  vain  to 
touch  the  heads  of  the  children,  his  mother, 
whose  eyes  were  moist  young  violets  and 
whose  breasts  were  little  mounds  of  snow  as 
pure  as  Mary's  temples  caressed  by  the 
brown  hair  that  the  baby  hands  of  Christ 
had  played  with,  watched  over  him. 

The  runt  thieved  in  many  places  and 
came  back  to  New  York,  where  it  seemed 
necessary  in  his  line  of  business  to  bump  off 
a  fellow  humui.  He  was  out  of  luck  that 
night.  Hie  gun  was  still  smoking  when  a 
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hand  cau^t  his  wrist  and  twisted  it.  A  bull 
had  him. 

The  tread  of  Time  brought  its  reckoning 
for  Danny  McCann  and  its  reward  for 
Jimmy,  his  dad.  The  boy  got  twenty  years 
for  croaking  the  fellow  erode  he  had  believed 
a  stool  pigeon;  and  his  father,  for  faithful 
service  in  hading  tbe  ^e^  to  the  polls,  was 
put  on  the  pay-roll  of  tlw  ^te.  No  one 
was  asking  for  that  particular  job.  There 
were  fearful  whispers  along  the  dark  politi- 
cal alleys  and  corridors  about  its  entailed 
hardships,  such  as  inability  to  steep  after  a 
double  execution,  tales  faintly  told  of  drug- 
ging the  condemned  just  before  they  were 
taken  to  the  Httle  green  door  of  the  bare 
room  of  death  and  one  oft-repeated  story  of 
a  l^ally  killed  man  who  opened  his  eyes  as 
he  by  on  the  Reeled  slab  in  the  autopsy 
room. 

This  last  story  had  been  embellished, 
and  it  still  goes  the  rounds  of  the  prisons  of 
the  world  where  the  current  is  used.  It  is 
not  all  fancy,  for  hidden  away  in  the  count- 
less law  bool^  is  a  decision  that  upon  a  time, 
not  so  long  ago,  a  man  had  been  killed  by  the 
law,  had  been  declared  legally  dead;  but  after 
the  warden,  witnesses  Bnd  prison  surgeon 
had  solemnly  signed  the  document  that  the 
condemned  had  been  duly  executed,  the 
heart  suddenly  b^an  to  beat  ^ain.  It  was 
a  strong  heart  and  kept  its  stride.  But  the 
rote  of  the  law  had  b(«n  followed.  The  man 
was  dead  so  far  as  the  statutes  were  con- 
cerned, and  yet  the  OHning  of  spring  was 
sanooft  bis  possesions,  the  laughter  of  chil- 
drm  on  the  street  and  the  faint  mu^c  of 
life,  the  break  in  the  voice  of  a  sorrowful 
woman,  the  cheerful  cacophony  of  a 
slammed  door,  the  kettle-drums  of  the 
symphony,  when  the  rain  patters  on  the 
roof  and  the  shutters;  in  the  midsummer  the 
heavy  bass  from  the  heavens  as  the  clouds 
colli(^;  the  little  song  of  the  grasses  at 
dawa  as  the  dew  uplifted  and  went  back  to 
its  hiding-place  with  die  souls  of  the  de- 
parted; Uie  privilege  of  standing  in  a  dark 
entrance  and  watching  his  own  people  pass 
under  a  street  hght,  seeing  them  sadly  or 
smilingly  go  their  way,  he  being  l^ally  dead 
and  rid  of  aU  responsft}itity. 

BETTER  and  more  capable  men  in  the 
herdingoi  the  she^  in  Jimmy  McCann's 
assembly  c^trkt  had  been  offued  this  job, 
but  had  refused  it.   Jimmy  took  it  because 


his  boy  was  "up  there."  It  was  an  easy 

job  and  lucrative  and  he  had  become 
accustomed  to  it  after  killing  a  score  of 
men,  when  Danny  dug  iiis  way  out  of  the 
place  and  resumed  cigarettes,  dope  and 
hooch. 

McCann  grew  old.  Killing  peof^  for  the 
twelve  men,  the  eloquent  district  attorn^ 
and  the  porpoise-like  judge  became  common- 
place. The  Latin  mumbling  of  the  priest  to 
a  thoroughly  doped  human  being  meant 
nothing  to  him.  It  was  all  a  part  of  the 
formula  of  living  and  dying.  He  threw  in 
the  control  and  the  current  tore  the  body 
and  die  soul  ^>art.  He  was  as  much  a 
prisoner  as  any  of  the  criminals,  for  although 
he  was  free  to  come  and  go  there  was  no  one 
in  the  outside  world  calling  to  him.  He 
saved  every  penny  of  his  blood  money,  not 
that  he  expected  any  good  to  come  from  it, 
but  because  there  was  nothing  in  life  that  he 
desired  to  buy  with  it  except  perhaps  a 
pouch  of  fine-cut  tobacco  occasionally. 
Sometimes  his  love  for  her  who  was  dead 
surged  through  his  heart  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night  in  the  City  of  Silent  Men  and  site 
would  repeat  to  him  in  her  soft  sweet  voice 
her  petition  that  he  look  after  her  boy.  At 
such  times  he  wouH  consider  throwing  wp 
his  job  and  going  out  into  the  world  and 
searching  for  Danny.  But  he  had  come  to 
know  the  ways  of  criminals  and  was  con- 
vinced that  Danny  would  soon  be  coming 
back  to  the-  {uison,  and  so  he  stayed  on, 
waiting  patiently. 

Danny  returned  but  the  warden  did  not 
inform  him  of  it  Hemoely  locdcedathira 
queerly  one  morning  and  a^ed  him  whedier 
he  didn't  want  a  vacation.  McCann  did 
not.  The  warden  almost  insisted  on  his 
going  away  for  a  mcmth,  declaring  that  he 
wanted  to  break  in  another  executioner  so 
that  in  case  of  illness  there  would  be  no 
delay  for  the  law.  McCann  was  stubborn. 
He  returned  to  the  death  chamber  where  he 
had  been  engaged  in  cleaning  the  contacts 
of  a  coagulation  of  dust  and  moisture,  mak- 
ing the  instrument  of  death  ready. 

The  click  of  a  door  in  the  corridor  adjoin^ 
ing  informed  McCann  of  the  arrival  (rf  a  new 
capital  case  in  the  row  of  the  condemned. 
He  iinish&i  his  task  and  looked  in,  curious 
to  know  whether  the  newcomer  was  young 
cx  dd.  He  had  foimd  it  hard  to  kill  bojrs 
in  the  twenties. 

"Hello,  Dad!"  came  from  the  cell  farthest 
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from  the  little  green  door.  Across  the 
barred  windows  there  fell  a  gentle  rain  in  a 
brick  court  upon  which  opened  the  morgue 
room  adjoining  the  chamber  of  execution. 
A  flock  of  brown  sparrows  noisily  informed 
the  little  group  of  prisoners  waiting  their 
turns  to  be  "put  through"  that  it  was  spring. 
McCann,  thinking  that  his  imagination  had 
played  him  a  trick  went  to  the  newly  occu- 
pied cell  and  looked  in.    It  was  Danny. 

"Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph,"  he  whispered. 
That  was  why  the  warden  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  him  for  a  month. 

He  hurried  back  to  the  death  chamber 
without  a  word  to  his  son,  fell  into  one  of  the 
chairs  provided  for  the  execution  witnesses 
and  rubbed  his  black  eyebrows  with  trem- 
bling hands,  his  brain  stunned  for  the  time. 
All  morning  he  sat  in  the  gray  light  of  the 
Httle  room  of  death  undisturbed,  near  his 
son,  trying  to  think  out  what  he  should  do. 
At  noon  when  it  was  time  for  him  to  show  up 
at  the  mess-table  he  had  decided  on  one 
thing:  he  would  not  leave  the  job  to  another 
man.  There  would  then  be  no  slightest 
chance  for  Danny.  But  as  long  as  he  was 
there  there  was  a  possibiUty,  a  possibility! 
Sure  there  was.  A  possibility  of  cheating 
the  law.  There  was  no  plan  formulating  in 
his  head  at  the  time.  He  had  thirty  days 
ahead  of  him.  He  had  to  do  something.  He 
could  hear  his  dead  wife  telling  him  that. 
Perhaps  she  would  surest  a  way,  yes  she 
would  point  the  way. 

It  was  two  days,  two  precious  days,  before 
he  got  his  emotions  in  such  control  that  he 
dared  visit  the  boy  and  talk  with  him.  On 
their  first  meeting  within  the  prison  the  lad 
had  shown  complete  indifference,  his  mind 
being  busy  with  the  problem  of  getting  out 
of  the  place.  He  was  just  a  product  of  the 
crowded  side-street  ends  of  New  York, 
motherless,  the  gutters  his  playground,  his 
kindergarten  that  of  the  gunman,  learning 
to  snatch  a  baseball  from  under  speeding 
motor  trucks,  learning  to  land  the  firet  blow 
in  a  fight,  learning  the  foul  language  of  out- 
casts, gambling  skilfully  before  he  was  ten, 
a  faniiliar  of  young  trollops  at  fifteen ;  Rand- 
all's Island  for  his  first  punishment,  a  vile 
hole  where  he  took  a  post-graduate  course 
with  many  congenital  criminals  sent  up  for 
"reformation"  after  trying  every  crime — 
rapine,  theft,  murder,  arson.  The  law  of 
his  kind  was  the  earliest  form  of  law,  primi- 
tive, entirely  personal. 


"Hello,  Dad."  There  was  no  great  tone 
of  defiance  in  his  voice  as  he  pulled  himself 
from  his  pallet  and  answered  the  call  of  his 
father. 

"Danny,  how  are  you  feeling?"  There 
was  a  tremor  in  the  old  man's  question  and 
his  big  hand  on  the  bars  of  the  door  shook. 

"Pretty  good.  Dad."  He  had  one  qual- 
ity.   He  was  no  coward. 

"Where'd  you  go  after  you  escaped?" 

"With  the  old  bunch." 

"On  the  road,  Danny?" 

"No.    With  the  Twenty-Seventh." 

"To  the  war?" 

"Sure.  WithO'Ryan." 

For  a  moment  he  forgot  about  the  job 
before  him,  a  little  glow  of  pride  warming  his 
heart  and  shining  in  his  eyes.  He  had  never 
felt  pride  in  him  before  and  now  it  had  come 
when  it  was  too  late.  Still  it  was  precious. 
Only  one  other  thing  had  come  in  his  life  to 
make  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  the  love  for  his 
woman.  He  was  silent  a  long  time  as  he 
warmed  himself  with  the  thought  that 
Danny  had  been  out  of  the  gutter  for  a 
while  anyhow,  that  he  had  done  something 
other  than  steal  and  gamble  and  snuff  dope. 
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**You  got  your  discharge  papers?"  he  asked. 
"Yes." 

"Got  anything  else  from  the  army, 
Danny?" 

"What  d'yuh  mean  anything  else?  I  got 
nothing  but  a  hole  in  the  top  of  me  head 
covered  with  silver  and  me  1^  is  held  to- 
gether with  silver  threads  from  the  knees 
down." 

"You  were  wounded?" 

"You  said  it." 

"You  didn't  get  no  medals.  Danny?" 
"Sure.   They're  in  hock  at  SoYs  Place  on 
Ninth  Avener." 
"And  the  papers  with  'em?" 
"Maggie  R(^an''s  got  *em,  old  Pat  Re- 


gan^s  Maggie,  the  truckman  on  Eleventh 

Avener." 
"Danny?" 
"Yes." 

"I  got  to  save  you.  I  got  to  save  you 
somehow,"  he  whispered. 

Hie  boy  slunk  back  into  the  shadows  of 
the  cell  and  dropped  to  the  cot  as  his  father 
trudged  back  to  the  deadi  chamber.  "SwdU 
chance,"  he  muttered.  "Swell  chance." 
But  as  he  lay  with  closed  eyes,  listening  to 
the  happy  gossip  of  the  brown  sparrows  in 
the  courtyard,  through  which  the  dead  guests 
of  the  adjoining  chamber  were  taken  to  the 
lime  pits,  a  shudder  passed  through  his  well- 
patched  frame  and  he  did  not  want  to  die. 


fltf  promised  lier  about  tlit  luiy.  Htr 
timid  eye*  cue  to  him  at  tima  in  the  middle 
of  the          and  pleaded  for  the  ni&t  ot  a  lad 
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McCann's  first  {dan  was  to  ground  the 
current.  It  coiild  be  done  and  Danny  couldi 
at  the  sound  of  a  cough,  strain  forward  in 
the  heavy  harness  of  the  chair  and  fall  back, 
just  as  ^e  condemned  always  do  when  the 
juice  is  thrown  on.  Again  for  the  second 
voltage  and  only  a  little  bit  forward  for  the 
third. 

'  But  there  would  be  the  post-mortem. 
The  two  physidans  provided  by  the  law 
would  have  to  cut  into  him.  He  jnight 
bribe  one  of  them,  but  the  other  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  money.  He  would  try  him 
with  a  father's  appeal.  No.  There  was 
too  much  risk  in  that.  This  surgeon  was 
too  scrupulous  a  man.  If  he  thought  there 
was  a  plan  on  to  cheat  the  law,  he  would  re- 
port it  to  the  warden  and  anoth^  execu- 
tioner would  take  his  place. 

His  second  plan  was  to  bribe  the  guards 
<A  the  death  cells.  There  was,  then,  a  re- 
currence of  influenza  in  the  prison  and  he 
might  manage  to  put  in  Danny's  cell  one  of 
the  newly  dead,  sending  Danny  out  in  a 
coflSn  and,  in  the  pretense  that  too  much 
dope  had  been  used  on  his  boy,  lift  the  dead 
body  to  the  chair,  strap  it  in  quickly  and 
send  the  currrat  through  it.  Among  the 
convicts  was  a  surgeon,  doing  a  term  fta 
manslai^ter  as  the  result  (rf  illegal  prac- 
tice. He  was  generally  called  on  to  do  the 
ugly  work  in  the  autopsies  and  was  easily  ac- 
cessible. He  did  not  know  that  McCann 
was  to  kill  his  own  boy.  The  question  was 
put  to  him  hypothetically. 

"The  only  drawback  in  that  plan,"  ad- 
vised the  convict,  "woidd  be  that  the  sur- 
geons holding  the  post-mortem  would  know 
that  the  current  had  been  applied  to  a  dead 
body.  Electricity  does  not  somatically  kiU." 

"What's  that  mean?" 

"The  tissues  aie  not  dead.  The  soul,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing,  is  boimced  out  of  the 
body,  hurled  out;  but  the  shock  of  the  our- 
rent  only  stops  the  mechanism.  It  would 
be  possible  to  apply  the  current  again  and 
restore  the  reflexes,  which  mean  corporeal 
life.  In  the  post-mortems  we  find  that  the 
heart  of  the  so-called  executed  man  is  sys- 
tole, which  means  that  it  is  contracted  and 
ready  to  expel  the  blood  and  resume  circu- 
lation. The  right  degree  of  intermittent 
currents  would  get  it  working  again  and  the 
man  would  be  aBve." 

"Could  you  do  it?"  A  great  hope  had 
onne  to  McCann. 


"Hell,  no,  man.  The  post-mortem  would 
finish  the  feUow.  But  if  they  didn't  cut 
into  him  it  could  be  done.  In  Boston,  as 
far  back  as  1910  or  earlier,  rats  were  electro- 
cuted in  the  same  way  as  we  electrocute  peo- 
ple here  and  then  brought  back  to  Hfe  by  the 
same  current." 

McCann  rubbed  his  black  eyebrows  hope- 
lessly and  returned  to  cleaning  and  polishing 
the  switchbowd  in  the  little  cut-off  of  the 
death  chamber,  just  back  of  the  ydlov  chair 
and  its  idle  harness.  Three  ynsks  of  the 
precious  four  had  passed  in  this  hopeless 
groping.  During  that  time  if  he  dept  at  all 
he  was  notcc^izant  of  it,  for  he  passed  from 
the  terrible  problem  befoire  him  into  memo- 
ries of  his  Nora  which  may  have  been 
dreams,  the  boy  and  his  mother  were  so 
firmly  linked  together  now  toward  the  end. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  last  week 
that  he  found  himself  ^ttii^  up  in  bed  one 
night  clutching  at  the  only  beautiful  vision 
that  had  come  to  him  in  life.  They  had 
been  together,  Nora  and  himself,  in  the  little 
kitchen  of  their  flat,  and  on  the  table  were 
Danny's  medals  and  citations  for  bravery. 
Danny  lay  in  the  adjoining  bedroom  and 
the  light  of  the  kitchen  lamp  shone  on  his 
head  where  glistened  a  silver  i^te,  set  in 
by  the  army  surgeons  after  what  'die  boy 
had  described  as  a  "ruckus."  As  in  dreams, 
sometimes,  his  eyes  had  also  pierced  cloth 
and  flesh,  and  the  wounds  where  the  ma- 
chine-gun fire  had  smashed  his  legs  were 
visible.  The  bones  had  been  drilled  and 
knitted  t(^ther  with  silver  thread.  Nora 
was  so  happy.  He  would  never  again  be  a 
bad  boy.  Here  were  the  papers  ^riiich 
sung  high  praises  of  him,  whereas  in  other 
times  the  cops  and  the  neighbors  had  prom- 
ised the  electric-chair  for  that  Danny 
McCann. 

He  may  have  been  dreaming  or  may  have 
reached  that  magic  moment  between  dream- 
ing and  waking  when  one  s^  with  open  eyes 
the  things  of  the  other  world.  But  N<»a  left 
him  with  her  red  lips  smiling  and  nxHSt  and 
her  timid  violet  ^es  filled  with  haj^iness. 
He  ate  a  little  breakfast  that  morning, 
visited  Danny,  which  he  did  not  have  the 
right  to  do  as  a  father,  but  which  he  could 
easily  manage  to  do  at  any  time  because  of 
his  long  friendship  with  the  guards  in  the 
cell  corridor  beyond  the  green  door,  talked 
with  him  cheerfully  for  the  first  time  and 
then  asked  the  warden  for  a  day  off. 
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The  sunshine  of  the  brilliant  spring  morn- 
ing blinded  him,  but  its  warmth  somehow 
smned  to  reach  a  comer  of  his  heut  He 
even  paused  outside  the  great  iron  gate  to 
stare  for  a  moment  at  the  beds  of  pink  gera- 
niums on  either  side.  Then  he  took  a 
train  to  New  York  and  f«und  his  old  neigh- 
borhood and  the  stable  of  Pat  Regan,  the 
truckman.  Pat  immediately  hurried  to  his 
flat  and  had  his  wife  rummage  in  Male's 
possesions  and  find  for  him  the  citations. 
From  there  he  went  to  the  pawn-shop  whoe 
he  got  his  boy's  medals.  These  treasures  he 
took  back  with  him  to  prison.  The  feel  <A 
them  in  his  inside  coat  pocket  brought  him  a 
mild  sense  of  elation.  They  had  made  Nora 
happy.  The  warden,  when  he  asked  for 
Danny's  discharge  from  the  army,  again  de- 
manded to  know  whetha  he  was  going  to 
step  aade  from  his  task  temporarily.  He 
shoic^  his  head.  Another  man,  a  less  skilful 
executioner,  might  bum  his  boy.  The 
sponges  of  the  dectrodes  at  the  tcq)  of  the 
skull  and  on  the  calf  of  the  ri^t  1^  might 
not  be  moistened  enough.  It  happened 
sometimes. 

"He's  a  Spartan  or  a  fool,"  muttered  the 
warden  as  McCann  left  the  office.  "We'd 
better  watch  him.  Maybe  he  intends  to 
take  a  joLt  of  that  stuff  himself  and  go  akmg 
with  the  boy." 

Efforts  for  a  new  tnaX  had  failed  with  a 
decision  of  the  highest  court.  Danny's 
lawyer  had  put  in  the  formal  petition  for  a 
commutation  to  life  imprisonment.  It  was 
somewhere  in  the  governor's  office,  to  be 
lead  over  at  the  last  moment  and  quickly 
decided.  There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done 
apparently.  McCann  had  spent  his  savings 
freely  in  the  legal  efforts.  In  his  little  room 
lay  copies  of  the  decision  upholdii^  the  sen- 
tence of  death  and  the  final  petition  for 
clemency.  To  them  he  added  the  citations, 
the  medals  and  the  boy's  discharge  from  the 
Twenty-Seventh.  A  pitiful  little  display. 
It  might  have  been  eloquent  enough  just 
after  the  war,  but  not  now,  more  than  two 
years  after  all  the  glitter  and  thrill  of  Fifth 
Avenue  parades,  triumphal  arches  and  hero- 
worship  had  worn  thin. 

Suddenly  there  came  to  his  mind  a 
thought  so  terrible  that  he  sprang  from  his 
chair  with  a  cry.  This  thing  could  not  be 
done,  by  himself  or  by  any  other  man  with  a 
drop  of  blood  in  his  veins.  He  would  go 
to  the  governor  himself  and  explsun  why  it 


couldn't  be  allowed.  He  would  go  to  the 
capitol  and,  if  he  was  not  admitted  to  the 
chief  executive's  office,  he  would  go  to  his 
mansion  and  iorce  his  way  in.  If  he  was 
thrown  out,  be  would  leave  in  the  governor's 
home  his  plea  and  these  exhibits,  now  so 
worn  and  soiled.  His  determination  to 
carry  out  this  line  of  acdon  steadied  his 
nerves.  He  hurried  to  the  storekeeper  and 
bought  a  lot  of  foolscap  paper,  a  pen,  a 
bottle  of  ink  and  a  blotting-pad  and  re* 
turned  to  his  room  to  make  out  his  case.  He 
was  illiterate  and  it  took  him  all  day  and 
part  of  the  night  to  prepare  his  document. 
Early  the  following  morning  he  took  a  train 
for  the  State  capital. 

TV/fcCANN  wasn't  thrown  out.  He  was 
an  employee  of  the  state  and  his 
political  affiliations  were  all  right.  A  secre- 
tary told  him  to  wait.  He  waited  patiently 
all  day.  The  hour  for  closing  came.  He 
had  outwaited  every  other  petitioner.  The 
electric  lights  were  on.  llie  anteroom  of 
the  executive's  chamber  was  empty  save  for 
the  old.man  with  silver  hair  and  black  eye- 
brows, holding  a  bundle  of  papers  in  his  two 
huge,  bony  hsmds. 

The  secretary  had  not  forgotten  him. 
There  was  no  chance  of  that  happening,  for 
every  time  he  had  looked  into  the  room 
McCann  was  sittii^  there  facing  him,  never 
changing  feature  or  posture  of  limb.  At 
last  the  secretary  motioned  to  him  and  he 
rose  and  entered  the  room.  It  was  empty 
of  people.  The  staff  had  gone  home.  At 
the  other  end  was  a  large  open  door.  He 
passed  through  it.  A  man  in  middle  age 
lifted  a  tired  face  from  a  mass  of  docu- 
ments. McCann  laid  his  papers  b^ore 
him. 

"Sit  down,  please."  The  secretary  pulled 
a  chair  forward  for  McCann. 

The  medals  made  a  noise  as  they  fell  from 
the  little  bundle  of  documents  to  the  flat- 
top desk.  The  governor  picked  them  up, 
glanced  at  them  and  laid  them  aside  with  a 
touch  of  reverence. 

The  citations  were  qui<^y  read  and  then 
with  a  sigh  he  began  to  puzzle  out  the 
chirography  and  the  ill-spelling  of  the  peti- 
tion before  him.  He  had  expected  to  finish 
with  this  patient  and  humble  political  toiler 
in  about  twenty  minutes. 

The  great  building  was  silent  and  dark 
save  for  the  lights  in  die  go>*emor's  chamber, 
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a  ungle  light  to  guide  him  in  the  hall 
and  tifiose  at  the  entrance.  The  minutes 
cr^t  into  a  half  hour  and  then  into  an  hour 
before  the  governor  put  asidp  the  papers 
with  a  gasp. 

"You  say  that  death  by  tlie,e]ectric-chair 
would  be  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  in 
this  case,"  he  began.  "That  would  be,  of 
course,  against  the  Constitution,  but  that 
question  was  fought  out  when  the  state 
first  adopted  electrocution  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  capital  punishment  by  the  chur 
would  not  be  cruel  and  imusual." 

"Decided  by  judges  who  didn't  have  to 
throw  on  the  switch,"  said  McCann  when 
the  governor  waited  for  him  to  offer  some- 
thing in  his  own  behalf.  "They  wouldn't 
know  as  much  about  it  as  the  public  execu- 
tioner. I'm  that.  The  warden  wanted  me 
to  step  aside  so  I  wouldn't  have  to  kill  my 
own  lad,  but  I  was  afraid  to.  Another  man 
might  bum  him  to  d^th.  I  promised  his 
dead  mother  I'd  take  care  of  him.  I  gotta 
keep  that  promise  if  it  breaks  my  heart  in 
twofHeces."  Not  a  tear  in  his  eyes.  Not  a 
quaver  in  his  throat.  The  governor's  face 
was  white  and  the  petition  of  James  Mc- 
,Cann  shook  in  his  hands. 

"Well,  what  do  you  know  about  the  un- 
usual  cruelty  of  this  electrocution  that  the 
judges  of  the  high^  courts  could  not  tx  did 
not  foresee?" 

"Hiere's  metal  where  the  dectrodes  fit  <m 
the  top  of  the  head  and  the  calf  of  the  k^. 
Shrapnel  tore  a  piece  of  his  skull  off  and 
there's  a  silver  plate  there  now.  His  legs 
was  cut  up  by  machine-gun  fire  and  both  of 
them  are  wired  t<^ether.  The  current 
wouldn't  all  get  to  him  inside.  It  might 
short  circuit  on  him,  bum  <M  his  skin  and 
not  kill  him." 


"Was  he  wounded  that  badly  ia  the 

SCTvice?" 

"He  was  aU  but  killed,  but  he  never  com- 
plained and  didn't  ask  no  poisifm.  Hwre's 
his  medals  and  papers  for  ^rbat  he  gave  his 
country,  £te  ain't  got  but  less  than  half  a 
body  to  pay  bade  for  vhat  he  done  (^!ainst 
the  law  anyhow."  His  voice  broke  sud- 
denly. He  rubbed  his  eyebrows  with  the 
back  of  a  hand  and  added  in  a  half  whbp>er: 
"I  got  a  iriiole  body.  If  you  could  take 
that  it  would  be  fairer."  He  had  not  eaten 
that  day  and  but  little  from  day  to  day  for 
three  meks.  Sleep  had  seldtMn  refrrahed 
him.  He  sat  as  if  dazed  as  the  governs 
whispered  to  his  secretary,  who  quickly 
filled  in  a  printed  form  and  laid  it  before  the 
executive  for  his  signature.  He  did  not  sec 
what  was  going  on ,  or  if  he  did  see  he  did  not 
understand.  His  mind  was  back  more  than 
a  score  of  years  and  he  was  plodding  up  the 
dark  h^way  from  the  street.  From  the 
fourth-floor  landing  white  amis  were  out- 
reaching  and  a  voice  called.  Soon  her  red 
lips  would  Tpxess  against  his  and  in  theli^t 
of  the  kitchen  lamp  he  would  gaze  down  in 
deep  but  dumb  love  into  the  violet  depths  of 
her  eyes,  knowing  her  secret  and  sharing  in 
its  possession.  His  head  ieH  on  one  side 
against  the  tall  back  ci  the  diair.  His  ejres 
were  closed. 

"Here's  the  aumnutation  of  your  hoy's 
sentence  frtHn  death  to  life,"  the  governor 
sakl  sknriy.  It  is  possible  that  McCami 
heard  this.  "Ill  let  my  secretary  take  It 
back  with  you  to  the  prison.  No  wonder  he 
was  brave  in  battle." 

The  secretary  went  to  McCann  to  stir  him 
from  his  deep ;  but  his  Nora  had  seen  that  his 
task,  was  filled  and  her  white  arms  bad 
reached  him  at  last. 


The  hate  of  some  men  is  as  implacable  as  the  cobra 
which  is  die  theme — certainly  a  striking  one — of 

"After  Twenty  Years"  By  C.  G.  Milham 

Mr.  Milham  is  a  new  writer — one  of  the  strong  younger 
type — that  E^rybody's  takes  a  pride  in  introducing. 
His  first  ston^  in 

September  Everybody's  Out  August  15 
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Would  You  Have  the  Courage  to  Carry  Out  McCalmans 
Desperate  Plan  to  Insure  the  Welfare  of  a  Loved  Onef 

Double  Indemnity* 

By  Elmer  Davis 

tllustration  by  Henry  Fisk 


TIE  after-dinner  oratory  was  in- 
terminable; and  Roger  Dilling, 
watdiing  his  heavy  black  cigar 
turn  to  a  heap  of  ashes  in  his  coffee 
cup,  wondered  why  men  ever  let  themsdves 
be  enticed  to  public  banquets.  He  looked  up 
and  around  him  and  was  lost  in  fresh  won- 
der at  the  vacuity  of  the  average  human 
not  one  in  ten  wore  the  healthy  look 
of  boredom  that  decency  required.  The 
thin  man  with  the  Adam's  apple,  at  the 
table  by  the  door,  was  the  only  one  whose 
^  bore  evidence  <rf  the  splendid  contempt 
that  Dining  felt  for  the  whole  affair,  and 
Billing  looked  at  him  more  carefully,  with  a 
growing  sense  of  sympathy  that  suddenly 
exploded  into  recognition.  Why,  it  was 
McCalman,  of  course!  The  great  McCal- 
man,  they  had  called  him  at  the  State 
University  ten  years  ago.  Dllling  no  longer 
had  much  confidence  in  the  undergraduate 
juf^ent,  but  McCalman  had  evidently 
became,  if  not  great,  at  least  a  person  <A 
superior  discernment;  for  he  shared  Dill- 
Big's  opinion  of  this  pompous  solemnity. 

He  couldn't  catch  McCalman's  eye,  but 
when  the  last  speaker  had  ended  his  dis- 
course Dilling  was  waiting  at  the  door. 
He  hadn't  seen  McCalman  since  that  com- 
mencement day,  when  Dilling,  thankful  to 
have  graduated  at  idl,  toc^  his  undistinr 
guished  diploma  and  stood  aude  while 
UcCalman  accepted  a  degree  summa  cum 
laude,  and  half  a  dozen  prizes  with  it. 
For  McCalnnan  was  the  bright  light  of  their 
dass;  and  whai  he  and  Crystal  Morey 
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walked  in  cap  and  gown  to  her  sorority 
house,  after  the  commencement,  the  whole 
class  had  followed  to  see  them  married. 
Curious  that  Dilling  had  heard  so  little  <rf 
them  since;  he  hadn't  even  known  they 
were  in  New  York.  And  though  he  and 
McCalman  had  never  been  particularly  close 
in  college,  they  seemed  to  be  the  only  mem- 
bers of  their  class  in  a  large  city  a  long  way 
from  home.  It  would  be  good  to  meet  again. 

McCahnan,  stumbling  into  him  at  the 
door,  greeted  him  eagerly  enou^,  dunigh 
with  a  certain  apologetic  maimer  that 
Dilling  was  dow  to  interpret.  "Why, 
Roger!  What  luck!  I  didn't  know  you 
were  in  the  East.   What  are  you  doing?" 

"Not  very  much." 

McCalman  looked  at  him  keenly,  and 
Dilling,  confident  that  his  evening  clothes 
were  perfect  and  that  his  plimip  pink  &ce 
and  well-manicured  pink  nails  were  adver- 
tisements of  prosperity,  endured  the  stare 
with  a  complacency  of  which  he  was  in- 
stantly ashamed.  For  McCalman,  appar- 
ently, hadn't  prospered.  His  face  was 
lined  and  his  hair  was  graying;  his  thread- 
bare dinner  coat  was  of  so  antique  a  cut 
that  it  seemed  plausibly  a  relic  of  coU^ 
days;  and  one  of  the  folds  of  his  wing  collar 
was  aacked.  Ten  years  a^o  he  had  dressed 
with  a  good  deal  of  care,  and  Dilling  conjec- 
tured that  if  he  wore  a  cracked  collar  now 
it  was  only  because  he  lacked  the  numey  to 
buy  a  new  one. 

"I'm  not  altogether  a  do-nothing,"  Dill- 
ing apologized,  "but  I'm  lucky  enough  to  be 

*CopyriglU.  1931,  by  Snur  Dmli 
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freed  from  the  need  of  working  for  a  living." 

"You  came  into  some  mcmsy  when  you 
graduated,  didn't  you?" 

"A  little.  When  the  war  camCi  I  put  it 
into  textiles.  I  had  the  good  luck  to  know 
when  to  climb  aboard  and,  what  was  more 
important,  when  to  get  off.  One  of  my  old 
partners  was  to  speak  to-night;  I  came  to 
hear  him,  and  he  caught  cold  and  stayed  at 
home.  There's  my  ^bi;  I  hope  yours  is 
as  good." 

"I'm  representing  my  chief,"  said  McCal- 
mao.  "He  evidently  knew  what  this 
would  be  like.  Perhaps  you  didn't  know — 
I'm  in  the  Museum;  department  ai  eth- 
nology." 

"I  suppose  you're  a  de^  erf  a  savant," 
DiUing  conjectured,  "with  a  whole  string 
cME  bo^  and  two  or  three  honorary  de- 
grees." 

"Only  my  Ph.  D.,"  McCahnan  admitted. 
"Oh,  I'll  get  them;  but  they're  a  little  slow. 
Books — ^yes;  I've  puUished  two  or  three. 
They're  technical.  You  wouldn't  have 
heard  <rf  them;  nobody  has  but  my  pro- 
fessional rivab.  I'm  working  on  a  text- 
book now  that  ought  to  be  of  a  little  more 
practical  value." 

"How's  Crystal?" 

"Fine.  We  were  talking  about  you  just 
Uip  other  night,  wondering  what  had  beoime 
of  you.  You  must  come  out  and  have  din- 
ner with  us,  if  you  don't  mind  voyaging 
thirty-five  minutes  into  Jersey.  Of  course 
thirty-five  minutes  means  it  takes  an  hour 
to  get  there,  but  you  have  to  do  it  when 
you  have  children." 

"Congratulations,"  said  Dilling.  "How 
many?" 

"Boy  and  girl.  They're  great  kids, 
Rog«^;  youH  like  them.  A  good  deal  of  a 
strain  on  Crystal,  of  course;  but  we'll  be  out 
<A  the  woods  some  day.  Then  she  can  have 
a  maid,  and  I  can  have — a  new  dress  suit, 
among  other  things." 

His  laugh  was  so  plainly  an  indication 
that  his  shabbiness  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
mere  temporary  inconvenience  that  Dilling 
fdt  obl^ed  to  laugh,  too.  Aft^  all,  it  was 
unthinkable  that  the  great  McCalman 
should  be  permanently  and  irrevocably 
poor.  Crystal,  too,  had  been  a  rather  ex- 
pensive person,  as  DiUing  remembered  the 
years  when  he  and  some  others  had  com- 
peted for  her  favor  before  McCalman 
Bwept  them  all  out  of  the  way.  Poverty 


for  her  must  be  s(»nething  of  a  catastrophe. 

"I  gather  you're  not  married,"  said 
McCaloian. 

"Not  yet  Thiity-three  isn't  too  late." 

"Nor  too  early.  It's  a  great  life,  Roger. 
Can  you  come  out  and  see  us  Sunday?  It's 
a  little  easier  than  otha  days  for  CrystaL" 

That  meant,  DiUing  supposed  when  he 
thought  it  over  later,  that  on  Sundays 
McCalman  could  look  after  tiie  cbiidren 
while  Crystal  got  the  dinner.  Curious. 
He  rraiemboed  ho*  hi^  spirits,  restless- 
ness, recklessness  as  people  counted  reck- 
lessness in  those  easy-going  days;  she  hadn't 
seemed  made  for  drudgery. 

But  McCalman  had  said  she  was  a  won- 
derful manager  and  a  wonderful  cook. 

"I  suppose,"  Dilling  mused,  "that  those 
who  reaUy  enjoy  drudgery  are  compara- 
tively few.  Some  are  born  to  it  and  some 
have  it  thrust  upon  them.  But  we  never 
thought  McCalman 's  wife  would  have  to 
do  h^  own  woik.  Still,  she's  a  good  sporL 
I  hope  she  thinks  it's  worth  it" 

CRYSTAL  was  waiting  in  the  doorway 
when  McCalman  l»ought  him  up 
from  the  station  on  Sunday,  with  a  stubby, 
honest-faced  boy  and  a  pretty  little  girl 
clinging  to  her.  It  was  a  picture  that 
made  Dilling  suddenly  ashamed  of  his. 
oxmfortable  and  lonesome  tquvtment. 

"Hello,  Roger!  So  glad  we've  found  each 
other  at  last.  This  is  Josephine  and  this  is 
BiUy.  BiUy's  nine  and  Josephine's  eig^t; 
and  we  like  them." 

BiUy  was  nine  and  Josephine  was  eight, 
and  they  had  been  married  ten  years. 
Dilling  could  read  the  whole  history  of  a 
typical  family  of  the  intellectual  proletariat 
in  this  matter  of  simple  arithmetic.  And 
closer  inspection  showed  that  the  charming 
domestic  picture  could  have  endured  a 
little  retouching.  The  house  was  good 
enough,  and  the  furniture  had  been,  once; 
frayed  rugs  and  ragged  upholstery,  scratches 
on  the  floor  and  nicks  in  the  wainscoting, 
showed  that  this  house  was  being  lived  in 
hard,  with  no  time  or  money  available  to 
repair  depreciation.  The  array  of  books 
seemed  quite  formidable  to  Dilling,  but 
McCalman  evidently  felt  obliged  to  apolo- 
gize for  its  inadequacy. 

"I  borrow  books  of  late  years,"  he  ex- 
plained. "\ou  can't  borrow  meat  and 
shoes." 
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Crystal  was  thin  as  her  husband  was  thin, 
with  the  thinness  not  of  underfeeding  but  of 
overwork ;  and  there  were  lines  in  her  throat 
and  about  her  eyes.  Billing  knew  enough 
about  women  to  feel  confident  that  six 
months  of  rest  and  luxury  and  freedom  from 
worry  would  make  her  a  rather  dazzling 
beauty,  and  her  frock  had  evidently  been  a 
good  one  when  it  was  new.  But  it  was 
something  of  a  shock  to  compare  the  reality 
with  the  recoUectioD,  and  he  was  more  at 
ease  when  she  excused  herself  and  disap- 
peared into  the  kitchen. 

"It's  pretty  hard  on  her,"  McCalman 
apologized  when  she  was  out  of  hearing. 
"I  suppose  if  I'd  known  what  I  vras  letting 
her  in  for  I'd  never  have  asked  her  to  marry 
me.  But  it's  worth  it.  And  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  this  text-book  adopted  in  two  ot 
three  states  our  troubles  will  be  over. 
We*re  carrying  a  pretty  heavy  load  on  this 
house,  and  I've  taken  out  more  life  insur- 
ance than  I  can  conveniently  carry.  But 
I  had  to  do  it  to  protect  her  and  the  dhildren. 
Don't  you  like  them?  I'd  like  to  have  half 
a  dozen.  I  will,  too,  as  soon  as  we're  on  our 
feet." 

The  children,  in  fact,  were  well  mannered, 

as  Crystal's  children  would  be;  but  Billing 
was  relieved  when  they  preferred  to  play 
outside.  He  didn't  feel  at  ease  with  chil- 
dren. And  there  was  something  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  this  house  that  got  on  his 
nerves.  It  wasn't  easy  to  define  it,  but 
ihtre  was  a  sort  of  tendency  to  explosive- 
ness.  Not  a  m^^ificent,  catastrophic  ex- 
plosion that  might  blow  everything  to 
pieces,  but  a  series  of  petty  flares  as  electric 
sparks  from  an  overcharged  atmosphere  fell 
on  ready  material.  McCahnan  was  abom- 
inably nervous;  every  loud  noise  made  him 
start,  and  the  cries  of  the  children  out«de 
evidently  rasped  him  like  discords  in  an 
orchestra.  Cr^tal  was  nervous,  too,  as 
Dillii^  discovered  when  he  had  a  chance  to 
talk  to  her  at  dinner,  though  with  her  it 
took  the  form  of  a  static  sullenness  that 
flamed  up  only  when  the  children  showed 
reluctance  to  go  up-stairs  and  out  of  the 
way  when  the  meal  was  over.  Even  the 
children  were  fidgety;  everybody's  nerves 
seemed  constantly  to  be  carrying  a  capacity 
load,  and  a  single  mishap  anywhere  over- 
balanced them  jdL 

Hyngs  were  quieter  after  dinner,  when 
the  unwashed  dishes  were  stacked  in  the 
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sink  and  the  three  of  them  sat  before  the  kig' 
fire  while  Billing  smoked  a  heavy  cigar 
and  McCalman  fussed  with  his  pipe. 
Even  so,  they  had  hardly  begun  the  inevi- 
table reminiscences  when  there  was  the 
noise  of  scuffling  up-stairs. 

"Childrenl"  Crystal  called  sharply.  "Go 
to  bed!" 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  then  an- 
other burst  of  laughter  and  the  sound  of  a 
whacking  pillow. 

"Billy!  Stop  that.  Billy!  Oh,  good 
Heavens,  Carl,  go  up  and  make  them  be- 
have.   I  can't  take  them  on  now." 

McCalman  stamped  irritably  up  the 
stairs  while  Billing  continued  to  pufiF  his 
cigar,  pretending  to  ignore  this  infelicitous 
episode.  Crystal  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
then  

"Carl  didn't 'make  it  quite  clear  to  me 
what  you're  doing." 

BilMng  felt  that  apology  was  required.  - 

"In  the  sense  of  business,  I'm  not  doing 
anything  in  particular,  except  a  little  by- 
play in  the  market.  Don't  think  I'm  only 
an  idler,  Crystal;  my  hobby  is  the  history 
of  old  New  York.  Probably  that  doesn't 
sound  like  much,  but  it's  quite  a  field  for  an- 
tiquaries, and  it  amuses  me.  But  I'm  not 
obliged  to  make  money  any  more.  I  had  a 
little  luck,  and  I — well,  I  suppose  I  retired. 
You  probably  think  that's  outrageous,  re- 
tiring at  thirty-three;  but  " 

"Outrageous?"  said  Crystal.  "I  think 
it's  heavenly.  I'm  only  thirty-one,  but 
I  should  like  to  retire." 

Dilling  waved  a  genial  cigar  toward  the 
upper  regions,  where  the  tumult  had  sunk 
into  a  muttering  babble. 

"I  suppose  it  keeps  you  pretty  busy,  but 
you  wouldn't  want  to  retire  from  Carl  and 
the  children." 

"No,"  Crystal  admitted,  in  the  tone  of 
one  reciting  the  answers  to  a  catechism,  "I 
wouldn't  want  to  retire  from  Carl  and  the 
chfldren." 

"You're  delightfully  situated  here,"  Dill- 
ing continued,  cursing  himself  for  a  fatuous 
fool  as  he  did  it,  "and  Carl  tells  me  that  he 
expects  great  things  from  his  text-book." 

"Of  course,"  said  Crystal.  "Ever  since 
we  were  married  he's  been  expecting  great 
things  from  something.  Ten  years  is  a 
long  time,  but  in  ten  yeaxs  more  we  can 
settle  back  into  senility  and  start  expectii^ 
great  things  from    the   children.  It's 
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rotten  of  me  to  talk  like  that.  Carl  works 
awfully  hard,  and  I  know  he's  clever.  But 
he  happened  to  pick  the  wrong  business. 
N<rfxxly  ever  got  rich  out  of  ethnology. 
You  probably  think  it's  abominable  to 
want  money.  You  don't  need  to  want  it. 
You've  got  it.  And  you  know  that  if  we 
all  went  back  to  the  class  reunion  the  fact 
that  Carl  had  done  a  wonderful  work  classi- 
fying data  on  clan  relationships  among  the 
Indians  wouldn't  offset  the  fact  that  his 
dothes  were  worn  shiny  and  mine  were  two 
years  out  of  style." 

"WeU,"  said  DilUng  comfortably,  "a 
Kttle  change  of  scene  would  cheer  you  up. 
I  suppose  you  don't  come  into  town  very 
often,  but  I'd  like  to  have  you  and  Carl  see 
my  apartment.  Come  in  to  dinner  and  the 
theatre,  if  there's  anybody  you  coukl  leave 
with  the  children." 

"I'd  love  it,"  said  Crystal  simply.  "We 
haven't  been  to  the  theatre  in  five  years. 
Even  ^en  we  can  afford  it,  Carl  always 
has  some  outside  work  to  do  on  one  of  his 
books,  or  the  children  aren't  well,  or  some- 
thing happens.    When  do  you  want  us?" 

"Whenever  you  can  come." 

"There's  a  nurse  who  looks  after  the  chil- 
dren of  all  OUT  town,"  said  Cr)^tal,  "if  one 
can  get  on  her  date  book.  I'll  have  Carl 
call  her  up.  I  think  it  would  take  two  or 
three  years  off  my  dioulders  just  to  leave 
them  on  scwnebody's  hands  for  an  evening. 
Hiey're  nice,  but  they're  enough.  And 
I  can  still  m£^e  mysdf  look  well  enough  to 
do  you  credit,  at  any  rate,  if  I  have  time  to 
repair  the  wreckage." 

"Then  we'U  do  it,"  Dilling  decided, 
"whenever  the  nurse  has  an  evening  to 
spare.  We'll  make  Cail  take  a  day  off 
from  his  text-book." 

So  they  had  it  settled  when  McCalman 
came  down-stairs  triumphant.  He  had 
quieted  the  disturbance,  though  at  some 
cost  to  his  nerves;  his  hands  were  trembling 
as  he  refilled  his  pipe. 

"Little  devils,"  he  grunted.  "But  I  Uke 
'em.  We'll  have  a  houseful  some  day,  eh. 
Crystal?" 

DILLING  was  a  man  who  wanted  to  do 
what  was  right,  and  he  had  some 
doubts  as  he  went  home  that  evening  if  it 
would  be  well  to  flaunt  his  prosperity  in 
their  faces.  Common  sense,  however,  ar- 
gued that  he  wasn't  flauntii^  anything  in 


their  faces;  they  vrere  old  friends  who  wooU 
naturally  want  to  see  how  he  livod,  to  wh<Hii 
he  was  under  an  oblation  of  hospitality; 
moteover,  an  evraing  of  amusmient  would 
do  them  both  good.  They  were  old 
enough  to  endiu-e  the  spectacle  of  a  prosper- 
ous friend  without  too  much  envy. 

And  Crystal  rose  to  the  occasion.  When 
th^  appeared  at  his  apartment  on  the  ap- 
pointed evening,  she  looked  a  good  seven 
years  younger  than  the  overworked  house- 
wife be  hMl  seen  in  the  Jersey  suburb. 
Dilling  understood  that  she  had  rouged  with 
remarkable  skill;  he  surmised,  moreover,  that 
she  had  done  stilt  nnore  remarkable  things 
with  her  evening  gown.  Beyond  doubt  it 
was  a  respectable  antiquity  retouched  and 
made  over,  but  it  looked  convincing  to  any 
masculine  observer.  Nothii^  a>ukl  conceal 
the  fact  that  she  was  a  little  too  thin,  but 
that  was  not  an  irrevocable  disaster;  and 
for  this  evening  she  had  recovered  a  ^xxl 
deal  of  her  old-time  gaiety. 

Her  delighted  gasp  at  his  perfectly  fur- 
nished apartment  was  flattering  enough, 
even  though  she  could  not  simulate  a 
plausible  interest  in  the  maps  and  old  books 
that  would  have  delighted  one  of  the  curious 
indlviduds  who  folk>wed  DiUing's  hobby. 
Over  his  baby-grand  piano  she  hovered  kng 
enough  for  him  to  recall  the  battered  up- 
right that  stood  in  their  living-room,  and 
turned  away  with  obvious  reluctance. 

"I'd  like  to  try  it,  Roger;  but  I'm  afraid 
you  remember  the  way  I  used  to  play  in 
coUege.  You  couldn't  stand  the  shock. 
No,  I  haven't  touched  my  own  in  years;  but 
the  children  use  it  Ux  their  lessons.  Good 
Heavens,  what  an  apartmenti  And  the  first 
really  respectable  kitchenette  I've  ever  seen. 
Do  you  do  your  own  cooking?'* 

"I  employ  an  invaluable  Jap.  He  could 
get  us  up  an  excellent  dinner,  but  I  thought 
you'd  rather  go  somewhere  and  dance." 

"Good  Lord,  yes,  Crystal,"  said  McCal- 
man. "You'd  love  it.  You  may  remon- 
ber,  Roger,  that  I  don't  dance." 

"I  remember  you  didn't  in  collie;  but 
when  all  the  new  stefs  came  in— — -" 

"I  was  too  busy  by  that  time.  But 
Crystal  hasn't  forgotten." 

Dilling  took  them  to  the  best  hotel  din- 
ing-room in  town,  which  also  maintained 
the  best  dancing  orchestra  in  town;  and 
after  a  course  or  two  he  took  Crystal  out  on 
the  floor.   There  was  an  awkward  interval 
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while  they  tried  to  get  in  step,  but  presently 
they  found  the  rhythm  and  floated  away  in 
an  easy  hamK)ny  of  movement  that  put  the 
other  dancers  to  diame. 

"The  same  old  Crystal,"  said  Dillkig. 
"Nobody  ever  waltzed  like  you.  I'm  sur- 
prised that  you  didn't  make  Roger  learn." 

"I  do  my  dancing  with  a  vacuum-cleaner. 
And  Roger  doesn't  know  what  he's  miss- 
ing— he's  always  loo  busy." 

Yet  he  seemed  to  be  enjoying  this  evening 
of  uzuocustomed  hilarity  as  much  as  Crys- 
tal— ^more  than  Crystal,  Billing  sunnised  as 
they  strolled  out  through  the  hotel  lobby; 
for  he  conjectured  that  the  gown  which  ap- 
peared so  distinguished  to  him  was,  amid 
the  expensive  and  jeweled  toilettes  around 
th^,  rather  unsatisfactory  to  its  wearer. 
Perhaps  he  had  been  wrong,  after  all. 
They  moved  in  different  worlds,  and  the 
m^e  accident  of  ancient  association 
couldn't  bridge  the  gulf.  He  sat  in  vague 
depression  through  the  rippling  musical 
comedy  that  so  amused  them,  and  was  al- 
most relieved  when  McCalman  peered  at 
his  watch  in  the  half  light,  ten  minutes  be- 
fore the  final  curtain,  and  said  that  they'd 
have  to  leave  now  if  they  expected  to  catch 
the  xix>2.  Billing  loyally  helped  them 
trample  on  the  feet  of  the  umortimates  who 
sat  between  thran  and  the  aisle,  and  found  a 
taxi  for  them  outside.  He  would  have 
taken  them  to  their  ferry,  but  Crystal 
refused. 

"I  won't  take  you  a  mile  out  of  the  way 
when  you're  within  three  blocks  of  your 
I4)artment.  Besides,  it  would  never  do  to 
watch  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cinderella  start  home 
from  the  baU." 

And  as  he  strolled  back  to  his  fqiutment 
after  watdiing  thdr  taxi  uround  the  comer 
he  concluded  that  she  was  right.  The 
accidents  which  had  sent  him  into  textiles 
and  McCalman  into  ethnology  had  raised  a 
barrier  that  could  not  be  broken  down  by 
memoiies  ol  the  age  when  any  endurable 
companion  seemed  a  lifelong  friend.  They 
were  pleasant  enough,  and  he  could  easily 
grow  to  like  Crystal  as  well  as  ever;  but 
there  was  no  use  trying.  Probably  he 
wouldn't  see  them  again. 

BUT  he  did.  Before  the  winter  was  over 
DilUng  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
spending  every  other  Sunday  at  the  cottage 
in  Jersey.  Two  or  three  times  he  tried  to 
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reciprocate  their  hospitality,  but  Crystal 
put  him  off  with  e]q>lanations  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  eng^^ing  the  nurse.  It  took  no 
great  u^eniuty  to  surmise  that  the  difficult 
was  in  finding  the  five  dollars  which  was  the 
nurse's  charge  for  an  evening ;  nor  was  it  hard 
for  him  to  guess  the  real  reason — perhaps 
they  didn't  fully  realize  it  themselves — 
that  made  them  so  eager  to  renew  the  an- 
cient friendship.  DiUing  was  a  living  re- 
minder of  their  brilliant  past.  Ten  years 
ago  it  had  been  something  of  a  jxivil^  to 
be  scea  stroUuig  across  the  campus  vith 
McCalman,  and  appearance  at  a  theatre  or 
a  dance  with  Crystal  Morey  implied  a  tri- 
imiph  over  half  a  dozen  competitors. 
Their  neighbors  in  Jersey  knew  them  only 
as  an  overworked,  poorly  dressed  and  alto- 
gether imdistinguished  coui^;  but  he  had 
known  them  when — — 

Well,  if  he  could  contribute  nothing  more 
to  their  welfare,  he  could  at  least  give  them 
the  small  satisfaction  of  his  company  and 
his  memories.  And  when  spring  came,  he 
could  do  more.  He  brought  his  car  out  of 
storage,  and  the  Sunday  afternoon  drive 
with  the  whole  family  through  the  Jersey 
hills  became  a  fortnightly  fixture.  In  his 
way,  he  supposed,  he  was  doing  a  good  deal 
for  them;  but  they  were  doing  something 
for  him  too.  His  Japanese  boy  was  a 
good  cook,  but  Crystal's  suppers  were 
positively  Napoleonic.  The  children  he 
was  honestly  growing  to  like,  though  he  was 
still  a  little  afraid  of  them.  McCalman 
could  have  interested  him,  he  imagined,  if 
he  had  not  been  so  desperately  concentrated 
on  the  success  which  was  always  just  a  little 
way  ahead;  and  before  long  it  had  been 
tacitly  understood  that  McCalman  would 
linger  in  the  living-room  for  a  single  pipe 
after  dinner  and  then  withdraw  to  the  upper 
chamber  that  was  called  the  study,  and 
used — except  for  the  comer  occupied  by 
McCalman's  desk — as  a  junk-room.  Here 
he  worked  on  the  manuscript  of  his  text- 
book while  DiUing  wiped  the  dishes  for 
Crystal,  and  played  for  her  on  the  piano 
that  was  so  infernally  out  of  tune,  and 
talked  to  her,  alone,  until  McCalman  was 
summoned  down-stairs  to  bid  him  good-by 
when  he  hurried  out  to  catch  the  10:57 
back  to  town. 

Spring  was  wearing  on  into  summer  be- 
fore Dilling  would  acknowledge,  even  to 
himself,  that  the  real  attraction  that  drew 
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him  ba(^  each  fortnight  to  the  household  in 
Jersey  was  those  evenings  with  CrystaL 

He  had  come  to  know  her  amazingly  weU 
in  those  tall^,  and  silentxs,  before  Uie  fire- 
place; better  than  he  had  ever  known  her  in 
the  university  when  they  were  only  high- 
spirited,  empty-headed  children;  better,  he 
sometimes  thought,  than  her  husband  knew 
her.  For  if  he  knew  her,  and  appreciated 
her,  as  DiUing  had  come  to  do,  no  textr 
book  woukl  ever  tfike  him  away  from  her. 
And  at  other  times  DilUng  felt  that  he 
didn't  know  her  at  all.  Crystal  the  woman 
he  knew;  he  was  beginning  to  feel  that  he 
was  the  only  one  who  knew  her  or  had  ever 
known  her;  in  a  sense  he  was  helping  to 
create  that  woman,  giving  her  something 
that  her  husband  was  too  busy  to  give; 
something,  DiUing  liked  to  think,  that  her 
husband  wouldn't  know  how  to  give. 

But  there  was  another  Crystal — Crystal 
the  wife  and  mother;  the  Crystal  who  was 
part  of  an  overstrained  household  engaged 
in  a  desperate  struggle  against  malignant 
destiny.  That  Crystal  broke  out  often 
enough  into  spurts  of  temper  directed 
agiunst  McCalman,  ^^nst  the  children, 
i^unst  DiUing  himself;  for  after  his  first 
two  or  three  visits  they  made  no  effort  to 
keep  up  in  his  presence  their  hard-won  sdf- 
control.  DilUng  didn't  mind  her  temper; 
but  he  was  puzzled,  and  baffled  as  weU,  by 
the  unaccountable  emergence,  now  and 
then,  of  this  Crystal  whom  he  didn't  know, 
and  whom  a  man  who  had  never  been  en- 
gaged in  a  long,  desperate  and  apparently 
interminable  struggle  with  poverty  could 
never  understand. 

One  evening  McCalman  knocked  out  the 
ashes  from  his  after-dinner  pipe  as  they  sat 
in  the  living-room  and  absently  reached  for 
his  watch.    But  the  watch  wasn't  there. 

"I  forgot,"  he  laughed  nervously.  "I 
lett  it  at  the  jewelCT's  to  be  repaired." 

*'Rei«dred  is  good,"  said  Crystal.  DiU- 
ing, fascinated,  watched  McCalnum's  prom- 
inent Adam's  apple  sUding  rapidly  up  and 
down. 

"I  don't  see,"  McCalman  presently 
growled,  "why  you  have  to  advertise  our 
atualion." 

"Oh,  good  Heavens,  Carl!  Roger  has 
two  eyes;  hexan  see  it  without  being  told." 

"Look  here,"  said  DiUing  decisively, 
"Crystal's  been  frank  with  me  and  I'U  be 
frank  with  you.   I've  got  a  lot  of  money — 


four  or  five  hundred  thousand.  I  dcm't 
spend  half  my  income.  If  you're  tempo- 
rarily in  trouble,  while  you're  getting  out 
this  book,  let  me  lend  you  a  cou{^  of  thou- 
sand. I'll  never  miss  it,  and  I've  heard 
enough  about  the  money  there  is  in  text- 
books to  be  perfectly  sure  you'U  have  no 
trouble  in  paying  it  back." 

"No!"  they  said  in  unison,  and  then 
stared  at  each  other  as  if  each  was  rather 
amazed  at  the  other's  ready  support. 
McCalman  undo'toc^  to  ^borate  and 
soften  the  refusal. 

"You  see,  old  man,  wcTl  be  all  ri^t 
after  the  first  of  the  month — pay-day.  It 
was  only  a  life-insurance  premium  that 
t^poranly  put  us  under.  I  carry  a  good 
deal — too  much,  I  suppose,  con^doing  my 
salary;  but  the  house  is  mwtgaged  so 
heavily  that  the  insurance  is  pretty  nearly 
m  that  would  be  left  Ux  Oystal  and  tlw 
kids.    Much  obliged,  but  we  can't  do  it." 

"You  ought  to  do  it,"  said  Dilling 
sharply.  "Cr3rstal  works  too  hard.  So  do 
you,  for  that  matter." 

"I  can  stand  it,"  McCalman  asserted  with 
a  valiant  smile.  "I  know  it's  hard  od 
Crystal;  but  she's  a  good  soldiar." 

"She  shouldn't  have  to  stand  it,"  Dilling 
declared.  "Won't  you  take  a  little,  foe 
three  months,  or  six  months,  or  whatever 
time  you  may  need?"  He  wondered,  and 
despised  himself  for  wondering,  if  the  real 
ground  of  their  reluctance  might  not  be  a 
shrinking  from  putting  themselves  in  a 
position  of  dependence  on  one  whom  they 
had  once  so  far  surpassed. 

"No,"  said  Crystal,  smiling  faintly. 
**Hianks,  Roger,  but  we  owe  too  much 
money  already."  And  that  smUe  set 
Dilling's  heart  thumping  furiously,  for  he 
thought  he  could  see  in  it  her  admission  that 
she  had  her  own  reason  for  refusing. 

SO  PRESENTLY  McCalman  went  up  to 
his  work,  and  DiUing  Ut  a  fresh  cigar  and 
settled  down  in  to  lazy  silence.  Crystal  w«it 
over  to  the  piano,  struck  a  chord  or  two, 
and  rose  sharply,  her  nerves  set  on  edge  by 
the  discords  of  the  untuned  keys.  She  strode 
up  and  down  the  room,  the  long  loose 
pointed  sleeve  of  her  duU  green  negligee — 
an  old  and  tattered  garment  that  stiU  had  a 
good  deal  of  distinction — swishing  beside 
her  as  she  walked.  In  a  moment  she  had 
mastoed  hoself  and  sunk  into  the  ^bby 
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brocaded  anndiair  with  iht  broken  firings 
where  she  usually  sat  in  the  evenings;  only 
the  swinging  of  her  slippered  foot  showed 
that  the  storm  had  not  yet  died  down. 

^You're  a  brave  little  girl,"  said  Dillii^; 
in  a  voice  that,  to  his  surprise^  cracked  and 
almost  died  in  his  throat. 

Crystal's  fingers  dendwd,  rdand, 
denched  again. 

"A  good  soldier,  Carl  called  me.  And 
cnfisted  lor  a  long  war,  it  seems.  My 
grandfadier  fought  in  the  Unim  army.  I 
remember  the  war  stories  he  used  to  tell  us 
when  we  were  kids.  He  enlisted  at  the  first 
call — fa:  three  months.  Everybody  thought 
three  months  was  a  joke — they'd  be  in 
Ridimond  in  six  weeks.  And  he  fought 
dear  throu^  to  Ai^xnuattoz.  It  seems  to 
run  in  the  family." 

"But  youll  asve  your  ^;>pomattox  some 
day." 

"Parhaps.  You  haven't  seen  one  thing 
after  another  come  to  nothing  for  ten  years. 
Carl's  clever,  <rf  course — ^brilliant,  in  a  way. 
But  he  doesn't  seem  able  to  do  anything 
with  it.  He's  obsessed  with  this  determina- 
timi  to  get  aCHnewhere,  and  we're  sacrificing 
our  lives  to  it,  year  by  year.  It's  frigbt- 
fuUy  hard  on  him,  of  course;  but  sometimes 
I  wonder  if  success  and  money  really  mean 
much  to  him  any  more;  if  he  hasn't  forgot- 
ten what  to  do  with  them;  if  he  isn't  just 
^hring  Uindty.  S(»uetunes  I  feel  that  I 
am." 

"I  shouldn't  say  that  he's  fighting  blindly. 
He's  devoted  to  you  and  the  children." 

"He  thinks  he  is.  What  does  he  know 
about  the  children?  I  know  less  than' I 
should,  because  I'm  always  cocking  or  sew- 
ing or  cleaning  house,  but  he  sees  less  (A 
them  than  I  do.  That's  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I  sometimes  think  it  costs  too  much. 
He  thinks  he  cares  for  me.  He  doesn't 
know  me;  I  don't  know  myself.  Some- 
times I  wonder  if  I  really  have  any  per- 
scmality  any  more;  if  I'm  not  just  part  of  a 
machine,  an  overloaded  machine.  If  I 
have  a  personality,  Carl  doesn't  know  it. 
When  he  thinks  of  me  as  a  person  at  all, 
he  thinks  of  the  girl  he  married  ten  years 
ago.    Whatever  I  am,  I'm  not  that. 

"And  what's  it  for?  What's  it  for? 
Su[qx)se  this  text-book  does  make  money- 
all  the  money  we  h<^  for.  That's  sup- 
posing a  good  deal,  but  if  it  does —  We  can 
pay  for  the  house,  and  buy  a  car,  and  be 
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sure  the  diildren  irill  go  to  good  schools. 
And  vbat  else?  We'll  have  fo^tten  just 
iiHiat  it  was  all  about.  We  wcm't  know 
each  other;  there  will  be  nothing  left  of  us  to 
know.  I'd  hardly  know  how  to  act  if  Carl 
spent  his  evenings  down  here  instead  of  in 
the  study.  I've  forgotten  who  he  is,  and  he 
doesn't  know  who  I  am.  But  what  of 
that?  I  could  buy  a  fur  coat  and  shift  the 
housework  to  a  ctnq^  d  maids,  and  have 
six  more  children  to  fdease  Carl." 

After  a  long  silence  DilHng  said  help- 
lessly: 

"I  -mst  I  could  do  something." 

"But  you  can't.  Nobody  could  do  any- 
thing but  ourselves,  and  I'm  not  sure  that 
even  we  could.  I've  wanted  to,  sometimes. 
We  could  take  a  cheap  flat  somewhere  near 
the  Museum;  walk-up,  if  need  be;  five  rorans 
would  be  enough.  The  children  would  run 
wild,  you're  going  to  say;  but  they  wouldn't. 
I  could  take  care  of  a  place  Uke  that  with  an 
hour's  work  a  day,  and  give  the  children  the 
rest  of  the  time.  I'd  be  wiUing  to  answer 
Us  them.  Carl  could  drop  some  (tf  his  life 
insurance;  if  anything  happened  to  him, 
half  what  he  carries  would  keep  us  gaang 
■wbSie  I  learned  to  be  a  really  good  sten- 
ogn^^er,  and  if  I  couldn't  make  mysdf  a 
better  secretary  than  nine-tenths  <rf  the 
women  in  the  business —  But  perhais  it's 
too  late.  We've  gone  into  this  thing,  en- 
listed for  the  war;  and  I  su^^mse  it's  no 
time  to  restate  our  war  aims.  We're  in  it, 
and  we'll  have  to  see  it  through— but 
vdiat's  it  fOT?" 

Billing  had  nothing  to  say;  his  thoughts 
were  a  tumultuous  diuming  confusion,  and 
he  dared  not  inspect  his  emotions.  Crystal 
rose  suddenly  a  moment  later. 

"I  wish  you'd  go.  I— I'm  going  to  cry. 
And  I  can't  do  it  up-stairs;  I'd  disturb  CarL 
No— please  go." 

Because  it  seemed  the  only  thing  he 
could  do  for  her,  Dilling  went.  His  own 
hands  were  trembling  as  he  lit  his  dgar  in 
the  smoker  of  the  city-bound  tram,  and  his 
i^tation  mounted  steadily  on  the  way  back 
to  his  apartment.  As  the  door  closed  be- 
hind him,  he  switched  on  the  lights  and 
glowered  at  the  furnishings  that  he  had 
selected,  piece  by  piece,  with  loving  care. 
The  furniture,  the  rugs,  the  pictures,  the 
lamps — eztraorduiary  how  hard  it  was  to 
find  lamis  that  were  not  an  offense  to  the 
eye,  but  he  had  found  them.   The  price  of 
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any  one  of  them  would  give  Crystal  a  week 
of  rest  at  Atlantic  City.  The  price  of  his 
little  Bokhara  rug  would  dress  her  richly  for 
a  year.  "What's  it  for?"  he  demanded 
helplessly.   "What's  it  for?" 

TJf  £  WAS  walking  up  the  Avenue  the  next 

^  afternoon,  reflecting  that  some  of  the 
merits  of  a  perfect  June  day  are  reserved 
for  the  private  edification  of  New  York 
City,  llie  town  was  blooming  as  only  New 
York  could  bloom  in  the  short  interval  be- 
tween raw  winter  and  stiflii^  heat.  It  was 
a  wondoful  day,  and  Dilling  responded  to 
it,  if  somewhat  late. 

He  had  spent  three  hours  at  the  auction  of 
a  famous  collection,  waiting  for  his  chance 
at  a  single  item — Van  Diercks's  map  of 
Nieuw  Amsterdam  in  1652.  The  bidding 
was  brisk,  but  Dilling  raised  regularly  in  his 
turn  until  all  the  oUiers  had  dropped  out 
but  McNair,  the  deal»-.  Dilling  bid  thirty- 
three  hundred;  McNair  nutde  it  thirty-five. 
Dilling  raised  his  offer  by  a  hundred; 
McNair  went  a  hundred  hj^her;  Dilling  bid 
thirty-eight  hundred. 

"Four  thousand,"  said  McNair.  And 
Dilling,  hesitating,  finally  let  him  have  it. 

As  he  walked  up  the  Avenue  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  had  been  a  pusil- 
lanimous act.  He  was  getting  too  cau- 
tious— too  i&t  and  contented.  Contented  I 
He  was  tremendously  discontented,  but  he 
was  doing  nothing  to  better  himself.  Two 
years  a%o  he  had  sold  out  bis  t^^tile  holdings 
and  determined  to  make  himself  perfectly 
secure  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Despite  the 
temptations  of  a  wildly  distorted  security 
market,  he  had  invested  with  extreme  care; 
he  had  preferred  seven  per  cent,  with  com- 
plete safety  to  nine  per  cent,  with  the  barest 
shade  of  doubt.  And  what  was  it  for? 
Last  year  he  had  saved  ten  thousand  dollars 
above  his  liberal  personal  expenditure  and 
his  income  tax.  He  was  fattening,  soften- 
ing, disintegrating.  He  did  nothing  but 
follow  this  absurd  antiquarian  hobby,  and 
he  could  not  even  do  that  with  courage  and 
tenacity.  He  had  let  another  man  have 
something  which  he  wanted  badly  because 
he  was  afraid  to  pay  the  price— and  no 
ruinous  price  at  that. 

McNair's  shop  was  only  a  block  ahead. 
Dilling  turned  into  it  and  hunted  out  the 
dealer,  whom  be  had  known  for  years  as 
antagonist  or  collaborator  at  auction  sales. 


"I've  changed  my  mind,"  said  Dilling 
abruptly.  "I'll  give  you  five  thousand  for 
that  map." 

"H  I'd  bought  it  for  myself/'  said  Mc- 
Nair, "you  comd  have  it.  But  I  was  acting 
as  an  agent." 

"Then  tell  your  principal  I'll  give  him 
five  thousand." 

"I  might  as  well  tell  you  that  he  won't 
sell." 

"Won't  he?"  said  Dilling.  "I  suppose 
it's  out  of  order,  but  I  wish  you'd  tdl  me 
who  he  is.  Maybe  I  could  persuade  him, 
if  you  can't." 

"Since  it's  you,"  McNair  conceded,  "111 
tell  you.  But  you  won't  persuade  him. 
I  bought  it  for  Uie  Dutch  Minister,  and  it 
went  to  Washington  by  special  messenger 
an  hour  ago.  I  understand  he  wants  to 
give  it  to  the  Amsterdam  Historical 
Society." 

"My  chance  doesn't  look  very  bright," 
Dilling  admitted.  "But  111  try  him,  any- 
how.  I  want  that  map." 

He  strolled  out  into  the  Avenue,  with  an 
obscure  feeling  that  his  life  had  come  to  a 
turning-point.  He  had  had  enough  of 
playing  safe,  of  slowly  letting  himself  sub- 
side into  well-fed  apathy.  Hereafter  he 
intended  to  get  what  he  wanted,  even  if  the 
(q^x>sition  seemed  insurmountable.  At  the 
steps  ai  his  club  he  paused  a  moment,  then 
went  briskly  in  and  to  a  telephone  booth, 
where  he  called  his  Japanese  boy  and  or- 
dered him  to  pack  a  bag  for  a  tnp  to 
Washington. 

Then  back  to  a  lounging-diair  in  the 
window.  For  a  few  moments  he  watched 
the  passers-by;  women  in  limousines,  wo- 
men walking;  beautiful  womm,  a  few  of 
them;  smart  w(Hnen,  most  ct  them;  richly 
dressed  women,  at  this  hour  nearly  aU. 
And  he  hated  these  women  with  their  inso- 
lent fat  faces,  their  over-jeweled  fingers, 
their  smug  certainty  that  because  men  were 
pleased  to  buy  soft  and  costly  fabrics  to 
clothe  their  corpulent  bodies  they  had  been 
raised  above  their  humbler  ^ters,  desig- 
nated as  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Not  one  of 
them  was  fit  to  wipe  the  dishes  that  Crystal 
mshed— Crystal  with  her  patched  bunga- 
low apron  over  the  tattered  green  ne^lig^e 
Coming  up  the  Avenue  he  had  passed  win- 
dow after  window  decked  with  expensive 
gowns,  coats,  hats,  undergarments.  He 
would  like  to  buy  the  contents  of  every 
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window  on  the  Avenue  and  give  it  all  to 
CrystaL 

He  was  lecalled'to  a  more  practical  state 
of  jnind  by  the  reflection  that  even  ten 
thousand  dollars  wouldn't  go  very  far  in 
those  windows.  He  was  a  fool.  But  he 
wanted  to  see  Crjrstal.  And  perhaps  he 
could  see  her — ^with  her  husband,  of  course. 
Crystal  must  see  this  day  in  town.  She 
m^t  get  the  nurse  to  stay  with  the  diil- 
dren  while  she  came  in,  and  McCalman 
joined  than  somewhere  for  dinno*. 

Billing  called  her  on  the  telephone, 
found  it  necessary  to  explain  with  some 
repetition  a  scheme  so  out  of  keying  with 
Crystal's  routine,  and  then  felt  his  heart 
jump  into  his  mouth  as  she  said: 

'*Oh,  Roger!  I'd  love  it  But  Caii  isn't 
in  town.  The  Museum  sent  him  to  Wadi- 
ington  this  morning  on  business.". 

«WdI?"  said  DiUing.  "I  don't  want  to 
see  Carl;  I  want  to  see  you.  Get  hold  of 
this  nurse.  Come  in  for  dinner,  if  you  will, 
and  I'll  drive  you  back  in  the  car.  If  you 
don't  want  to  do  that,  come  in  for  tea  and 
111  send  3>ou  home  with  the  commuters." 

"Ill  do  that/' she  said.  "Lookforme<m 
the  3^0." 

FROM  the  long  dim  cavern  of  the  ferry- 
house  a  stream  of  travelers  poured  out 
into  the  sunl^ht  where  Billing  waited  be- 
side his  taxi;  travelers  in  desperate  haste, 
who  flitted  past  him  and  away  on  their  own 
quests  in  tower-topped  Manhattan.  And 
this,  he  thought,  was  life;  they  come,  they 
pass,  each  preoccupied,  intent  on  his  own 
su{»«mely  important  errand  of  no  conse- 
quence to  his  neighbor;  and  he,  Rc^;er 
Billing,  standing  aside  and  looking  idly  on. 
Then,  out  of  the  hastening  throng,  the  one 
face  he  had  been  waiting  for,  blotting  the 
others  out  of  his  vision.  Crj^tal  came  to 
him  eagerly,  smiling;  and  her  thin  calloused 
hands  woe  quivering  as  his  plump  hands 
dosed  around  them. 

"I  take  it  you  got  the  nurse,"  he  said  as 
he  helped  her  into  the  tan. 

"I  didn't;  but  I  managed  to  get  the  chil- 
dren invited  to  supper  next  door.  I  had  to 
operate  on  a  fictitious  aunt  to  do  even  that,  * 
and  111  have  to  catch  the  seven-ten  bade. 
But  waai't  it  luck?  And  I'd  just  finished 
some  terribly  needed  repairs  on  this  suit, 
too." 

DiDing  would  never  have  known  it. 


Her  tan  sports  suit,  and  the  tan  straw  hat 
that  nestled  around  her  brown  hair  like  a 
hdmet,  seemed  to  him  the  most  beautiful 
dothing  he  had  ever  seen. 

"That's  a  pretty  suit,"  he  said. 

"It's  a  miracle  of  impudence.  If  you 
were  a  woman,  you'd  af^reciate  the  courage 
it  took  to  make  it  owcc  instead  <rf  throwing 
it  into  the  rag-bag^" 

"Well,  let's  forget  our  troubles,"  he  coun- 
seled. And  they  did  forget  them — forgot 
them  at  tea  at  the  Claremont,  where  the 
long  glassed-in  veranda  restaurant  was 
almost  empty,  so  that  they  had  the  table  of 
their  choice,  set  off  in  a  corner  behind  a 
screen  of  palms,  where  they  could  lock. 
down  on  the  long  marching  coliunn  ol 
motors  on  Rivoside  Brive,  and  the  gray 
glassy  river,  dimmed  by  a  gray  veil  ci  haze. 
Beyond  that,  faint  through  the  mist,  the 
cliffs  of  Jersey. 

"To  think,"  said  Crystal  an  hour  or  so 
later,  waving  a  hand  toward  the  dist£uit 
Palisiades,  "that  I  hve  over  there  behind 
those  hiUs.  It  doesn't  seem  possible.  I 
ought  to  live  on  this  island,  where  I  can  sit 
b^ind  a  teacup  and  watdh  the  traffic  go 
past.  You  thmk  that's  childish,  don't 
you?" 

Billing  r^arded  her,  rather  somberly, 
from  behind  his  big  cigar.  She  had  been 
gayer  this  afternoon  than  he  had  ever  seen 
her.  He  knew  her  well  enough  to  divine 
behind  that  gaiety  a  terrible  weariness, 
and  to  see  in  her  vivacity  a  reaction  of  over- 
strained nerves  that  didn't  dare  settle  down 
and  find  out  how  tired  they  were.  ISit 
couldn't  stand  it. 

"It's  too  much.  Crystal,"  he  said  sharply. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  so  bad  just  now.  Carl'a 
away;  that  makes  it  easier — ^for  him,  too." 

"But  he'll  come  back.  It  hurts  me, 
Crystal,  to  see  you  killing  yourself,  when 
I'd  like  to  give  you — evorything.  Oh,  you 
know  it;  you  must  have  seen  it." 

"Yes,"  said  Crystal  softly,  catdiing  her 
breath.    "I've  seen  it." 

"I — I  want  to  take  you  away.  It  isn't 
right.  You're  throwing  your  youth  away. 
And  you're  getting  nothing  out  of  it;  you 
don't  care  for  him  any  more.  I'd  like  to 
mve  you  rest,  and  luxury,  and  all  the  beauti- 
ful ck>thes  in  the  world.  I'd  like  to  pamper 
you.  You  need  it  And  I  like  your  chil- 
dren; I'd  love  to  make  things  smooth  for 
than. 
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"That's  all  put  wrong-end  first,  I  sup- 
pose; but  it  happens  that  that  side  of  it  b 
what  I  think  of  when  I  see  you  so  tiied. 
There's  more  to  it  than  that  I  want  you — 
worse  than  I'll  ever  want  anything  else  in 
the  world.  I'm  going  to  tdl  you  about 
that,  too,  some  time;  but  not  now.  I  won't 
tell  you  that  behind  Carl's  back.  But  you 
know  it's  there,  and  we  might  as  well  come 
out  in  the  open  and  look  it  over.  We  can't 
go  on  any  longer  this  way." 

"I  suppose  not,"  she  said  dully.  "Of 
course,  to  me  thfe  was  only  one  more  strain 
added  to  something  that  was  already  nearly 
unendurable.  I've  thought  for  years  it 
couldn't  go  on  much  longer,  but  it  always 
has.  Six  months  ago,  if  anybody  had  asked 
me  what  I  wanted,  I'd  have  said  I  only 
wanted  to  rest.  Just  to  go  away  &om  every- ' 
body — except  people  who  would  wait  on  me; 
to  f(»get  all  about  personalities  and  emo- 
tions, and  sleep,  sle^,  sleep,  eighteen  hours 
a  day.  Things  like  that  don't  happen,  of 
course.  Not  till  you  die.  And  I  can't  af- 
ford to  die  while  the  children  are  little." 

"I  could  give  you  rest,"  said  Dilling. 
"I'd  be  willing  to  keep  out  of  your  way,  if  I 
could  do  that.  Foi^t  me  and  the  other 
personalities,  if  3rou  want  to." 

"But  I  couldn't,  R(^er.  I  used  to  think 
that  if  anything  happened  to  Carl — or  if  we 
got  too  much  for  each  other  and  broke  apart — 
that  I  was  through.  No  second  tries — 
once  was  enough.  But  you've  changed  that." 

"Crystal!" 

She  met  his  eyes  bravely. 

"I  wouldn't  take  everything  and  give 
nothing,"  she  said.  "And  I  couldn't,  even 
if  I  wanted  to.  But  I  don't  know 
whetho-  I  can  take  anything.  You  see, 
there  are  two  Crystals.  One  of  them  works 
with  Carl,  and  the  other  one  talks  before  the 
fireplace,  and  lives,  with  you.  You've  made 
that  Crystal,  Roger;  she  belongs  to  you. 
But  I  don't  know  which  one  of  Uiem  is  the 
stror^er." 

"But  if  Carl's  only  a  habit—  The  chil- 
dren would  come  with  you,  of  course." 

"But,  Roger,  I  can't  quit.  Carl  called 
me  a  good  soldier,  and  I've  enlisted  for  the 
war.  For  better  or  worse.  I  don't  believe 
in  marriage  as  a  sacrament,  or  anything 
like  that.  But  when  you've  said  'for  better 
or  worse'  and  it  turns  out  worse  through 
nobody's  fault  especially,  you  can't  very 
well  chuck  it.  It  isn't  done." 


"That  isn't  the  point.  You're  with  Carl 
when  you  ought  to  be  with  me." 

"But  it  is  the  point,  this  quitting  under 
fire;  quitting  something  hard  for  something 
easy.  If  Carl  had  as  much  money  as  you 
I'd  go  away  with  you  this  afternoon  " 

Dilling  thought  he  was  only  knocking  his 
cigar  ash  into  a  teacup.  As  a  matter  of 
faict,  he  knocked  the  cup  and  saucer  on  the 
floor;  but  neither  of  them  noticed,  and  a 
waiter  who  heard  the  crash  peered  around 
the  palms,  saw  Dilling  scowling  at  his 
cigar,  and  Crystal^s  hands  twbting  rest- 
lessly, and  tiptoed  away. 

"But  I  can't  desert  the  colors.  I've 
enlisted  for  the  war,  and  I  can't — make  a 
separate  peace." 

"It  isn't  yom  war,"  said  Dilling.  "You've 
said  that  you  could  live  comfortably  if 
Carl  hadn't  got  this  mad  obsession  to  get 
ahead.  What's  it  for?  He's  let  you  in  for 
it,  and  he's  forgotten,  himself,  just  why 
you're  both  pounding  the  treadndll.  As  a 
matter  of  brutal  fact,  he'd  get  along  better 
without  you.  He'd  miss  you,  of  course; 
but  that  would  be  chiefly  habit.  He'd 
have  nobody  to  swear  at.  But  before  long 
he  wouldn't  be  swearing.  He  could  live 
comfortably,  alone,  on  his  salary.  He'd 
rest.  Knowing  Carl,  I  wouldn't  say  that  he 
would  look  the  thii^  over,  six  months 
from  now,  and  say  it  was  the  luckiest  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  him;  he'd  think  it 
was  his  duty  to  be  outraged  and  to  keep  on 
missing  you.  But  that  would  be  l&rgely 
imagination.  He  could  work  twelve  hours 
a  day  and  sleep  the  other  twelve,  instead  of 
working  nine,  sleqping  five,  and  worrying 
ten  as  he  does  now.  If  you  cared  fax  each 
other  there'd  be  some  point  in  this  frantic 
struggle,  perhaps.  But  you  don't  care 
for  him,  and  if  he  cares  for  you  it's  mainly 
vanity  and  habit." 

"But  he  wouldn't  quit  me.  Especially 
not  for  somebody  who  could  give  him 
things  I  can't." 

"That's  a  point  of  honor.  Or,  in  other 
words,  a  matter  of  tradition.  The  tradi- 
tion of  not  quitting  is  an  excellent  thing,  as  a 
tradition;  there  are  times  when  people 
shouldn't  quit.    But  this  isn't  one  of  Uiem." 

"Your  own  case  never  is  one  of  them." 

"Maybe  not.  But  grant  that  Carl 
wouldn't  quit  you.  What  does  he  do  for 
you  by  staying  with  you?  He  gives  you 
nothing;  you  give  him  nothing,  now.  I've 
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DO  doubt  you  gave  each  other  some  wonder- 
bil  things,  at  the  b^piining;  but  that's 
dead  now.  It's  a  casualty  d  this  war 
you've  enlisted  in." 

"It  was  nice  when  we  started,"  Crystal 
mused.  "And  all  that  is  dead  now — except 
the  farms — the  husks.  But  what  would  we 
start  with,  Roger?  The  memory  that  I'd 
quit  something  hard  for  something  easy." 

"It  wouldn't  be  easy,  in  a  sense.  I  could 
^ve  you  things — ease,  rest,  money;  but  the 
perscmal  relationship  wouldn't  be  easy.  It 
naver  is.  It  would  be  wonderful  and  f^on- 
ous,  I  think;  but  not  easy." 

"I  know  it.  And  still  I'd  like  to  try  it 
I  don't  know  you,  Roger." 

"I  don't  know  myself.  Maybe  thwe's 
nothing  there,  reaUy,  but  ^at  you've  made 
in  our  Sunday  eveninga.  I've  been  a  spec- 
tator, exceat  for  my  one  lucky  flier  that 
gave  me  ue  chuice  to  keq>  on  beit^  a 
spectator.  But  I  can't  be  a  spectator  any 
longer.  The  last  time  Carl  glowered  at  you 
and  whi{^)ed  one  of  his  sarcasms  aroimd 
your  head  I  wanted  to  break  his  neck. 
If  I  see  that  again  I  will." 

"Wait  till  you  and  I  start  wanting  to 
Iffeak  eadi  other's  nedcs." 

"But  that's  one  of  the  advantages  of 
money.  If  you  and  I  got  m  a  neck-breaking 
mood  we  could  put  ourselves  ten  rooms 
apart  till  it  wore  oB." 

They  were  silent  for  a  while,  and  Crjrstal 
let  her  hands  rest  in  his  across  the  table. 

"I  said  I  didn't  know  you,"  she  began 
{vesently,  "and  I  don't.  But  I  know  you 
better  than  I  know  Carl.  I've  lost  him  just 
as  he's  lost  me.  What  is  he  now?  An 
embodied  ambition  for  nothing  in  particu* 
lar.  Something  pushed  on  by  the  force  of 
inertia — does  inertia  push  people? — ^well, 
you  know  what  I  mean.  Hope  is  a  ter- 
rible thing,  Roger;  it's  ruined  more  peo- 
ple than  despair.  No  matter  what  happois 
Carl  won't  give  up ;  and  that's  all  I  can  see  in 
him  any  more— a  blind  determination.  I 
know  less  about  him  than  if  he  were  a 
stranger.  Even  strangers  you  can  guess  at 
by  their  tastes  and  characteristics.  He 
hasn't  time  for  tastes  any  more.  He's 
given  up  theaters  and  bridge,  and  the  sea- 
stories  he  used  to  love;  he  reads  so  many 
books  on  ethnology  that  he  hasn't  time  for 
fiction. 

"And  you  remember  how  he  used  to  talk, 
in  collie.   It  was  his  talk  that  got  me.  I 
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loved  him  when  he  talked.  Anybody 
would  have  loved  him  when  he  talked.  He 
hasn't  talked  that  way  for  years.  He  comes 
nearer  doing  it  when  you're  with  us  than  he 
ever  does  for  me." 

"There  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  in  it  fw 
either  of  you,"  said  DiUing.  "Come  to  me, 
Crystal.   I  want  you." 

"And  I  want  you.  One  of  me.  The  real 
one,  I  think.  But  then  when  3rou  come 
down  to  details,  and  ways  and  means,  it's 
rather — un^deasant.  Even  if  we  could  talk 
it  over  with  Carl,  and  he  agreed  to  let  me 
go." 

"It's  easier  m  Jersey  than  in  New  York," 
said  Dillii^.  "You  have  a  reasonably 
large  assortment  of  grounds  for  divorce.  Ji 
Carl  will  give  you  up,  it  shouldn't  be  so 
hard.  There's  desaticm,  and  non-sup- 
port " 

"But   desertion   takes   time.   And  I 

wouldn't  insult  poor  old  Carl  by  saying  he 
doesn't  support  me,  when  he  works  so  hard. 
Cruelty — I've  been  as  crud  to  him  as  he's 
been  to  me.  And  Carl's  true  to  me — he's 
too  busy  not  to  be  even  if  it  ever  occurred 
to  him." 

"It  can  be  done,"  said  DiUing,  "if  he'U 
agree  to  let  you  go.  I  sappost  almost  any 
grounds  will  do  if  a  suit  is  undefauled. 
But  how  will  he  take  it?  Will  iie  be— rea- 
sonable?" 

"I  don't  know.  After  living  with  him  ten 
years,  I  don't  know  even  that  But  it 
seems  so  unfair  to  make  him  take  the  blame 
if  I  quit  him.  I'd  rather  pay  for  what  I 
want;  go — go  away  with  y*u  and  let  Cari 
divQr<»  me.  That  would  be  honest." 

"Honest  but  inconvenient.  It  isn't  much 
of  a  black  mark  any  more,  but  you'd  be 
better  off  without  it.  Carl  would  agree 
with  me  there,  I  think." 

"Oh,  it's  such  a  tangle,"  she  sighed.  "No 
wonder  people  stay  married.  And  I  don't 
know  yet  whether  he'd  be  willing  to  let  us 
have  our  way,  and  I'm  not  even  sure  yet 
that  I'm  willing.  For  it  would  be  running 
away — ^we  am't  get  around  that." 

"But  if  you  care  for  me  " 

"If  I  didn't  care  for  you  we  wouldn't  be 
talking  about  it,"  said  Crystal.  "Oh,  I 
don't  know  which  of  me  is  the  stronger— 
the  housework  machine  that  doesn't  know 
how  to  stop,  or  the  woman  that  wants  to 
go  with  you.   Let  me  think  it  over." 

"All  right.   Only  don't  think  too  long. 
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For  we  can't  keep  up  even  this  much  of  an 
understanding  behind  Carl's  back.  When 
he  comes  back  from  Washington  we'll  have 
to  tell  him — ^unless  you  decide  to  stay  with 
him.  And  if  you  do  that  I'll  not  see  you 
any  more." 

"Oh,  Roger!  That  would  be  rathei— 
devastating." 

"Of  course  it  would.  For  both  of  us. 
But  less  so  than  three  hours  of  talk  every 
Sunday  night,  pretending  that  nothing  had 
happened." 

"He'll  be  a>ming  back  from  Washington 
in  three  or  four  days,"  she  said.  "I'll 
have  my  mind  made  up  then.  And  we'd 
better  not  meet  before  I  make  up  my  mind." 

"I  suppose  not,"  he  agreed.  "And  if 
you  make  up  your  mind  to  stay  with  him 
we'd  better  not  meet  at  all.  Just  teU  me 
over  the  phone.  Yes,  I  know  that  will  be 
hard.  But  that's  part  of  the  price  we'll  pay 
if  you  stick  to  him.  There's  a  price  on 
evwything,  you  know." 

"I  know  it,"  she  said.  "And  it's  rather 
awful  to  find  out  that  you've  been  caught 
with  something  you  don't  want — on  the 
instalment  plan.  But  I  don't  know.  You'd 
better  take  me  to  my  train." 

They  drove  down-town  in  the  soft  sum- 
mer evening,  their  hands  clasped  on  the 
seat  of  the  taxi  between  them.  At  the 
ferry  he  helped  her  out  and  lifted  his  hat. 
Crystal  looked  at  him  hesitantly. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  kiss  me — once?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"There  are  probably  a  dozen  people  on 
this  ferry  who  know  you.  No  use  starting 
anything  unless  we're  goliig  to  finish  it." 

"I'm  afraid  it's  been  started,"  she  ^iled 
sadly.   "Will  you  call  me  up  once  a  day?" 

"No  compromise,"  he  said.  "AU  or 
nothing.  Think  it  over  and  you'll  agree 
that's  best.  I'll  see  you  Sunday — Carl 
ought  to  be  home  on  Friday  at  the  latest. 
I'd  forgotten,  but  I  was  going  to  Washing- 
ton to-night.  You'd  better  tell  me  where 
he's  staying  so  I'll  be  sure  not  to  run  into 
him." 

"I  suppose  you're  right,  but  it  seems 
foolish  " 

"Foolish?  Why  should  I  see  him?  He's 
got  my  girl." 

"She  is  your  girl — this  afternoon,"  said 
Crystal.  "I  hope  she'll  be  your  girl  after 
next  Sunday — ^forever  and  ever." 

"Amen,"  said  DiUing  as  she  disappeared 


into  the  long  dim  cavern.  He  was  rather 
depressed  at  the  promptitude  with  which 
its  darkness  swallowed  her. 

THE  summer  that  was  onlyb^inning  to 
fill  New  York  with  a  friendly  wannth 
had  already  settled  down  in  sweltering  beat 
on  Washington.  Billing  found  that  he  was 
going  to  be  uncomfortable.  But  then  he 
would  be  uncomfortable  anyway;  for  doubts 
and  fears  had  begun  to  gather  as  soon  as 
Crystal  passed  out  of  his  sight.  Away  from 
him,  in  the  surroundings  of  her  routine,  siie 
would  find  a  thousuid  arguments  for  stajnng 
with  Carl.  Everywhere  some  reminder  of  a 
long  battle  that  would  have  been  fou^t  in 
vain  if  she  went  to  Dilling.  And  though  it 
seemed  to  him  the  sensible  thing  for  her  to 
accept  the  loss  of  'those  ten  years  rather 
than  fling  other  decades  after  them  into  the 
bottomless  pit,  he  knew  that  the  force  of 
long  assodation  might  draw  her  the  otfaef 
way. 

He  went  to  the  Dutdi  Legation  in  scone 
haste  to  get  his  busmess  over,  and  was  fur- 
ther disheartened  at  finding  that  even  this 
trivial  matter,  which  had  come  to  seem  im- 
portant because  it  was  a  symbol  of  new 
resolves,  could  not  be  promptly  finished  off. 
An  agreeable  young  secretary  told  lum  that 
the  minister  was  away  at  a  university 
onnmencement,  where  he  was  receiving  an 
hononuy  dq^ree;  he  wouldn't  return  until 
Friday.  Dilling  dedded  to  wait;  if  he  ran 
into  McCalman,  he  couldn't  help  it;  he 
would  get  that  map  or  find  out  definitely 
that  he  couldn't  get  it.  And  by  good  for- 
tune he  didn't  encounter  McCabnan  in  the 
two  days  that  he  killed  laboriously,  at  the 
ball  park  in  the  afternoon  and  at  Keith's  in 
the  evening. 

Friday  found  him  once  more  at  the  lega^ 
tion,  and  lucky  enough,  by  persistence,  to 
get  an  interview  with  ihe  minister.  Once 
face  to  face  with  the  man  who  had  what  he 
wanted,  his  arguments  suddenly  seemed 
strangely  empty.  This  calm,  pleasant, 
rather  bored  gentleman  was  obviously  not 
to  be  moved  by  offers  of  a  hi^ier  price, 
though  DiUing  put  his  offer  in  penunc- 
torily. 

"But  my  deax  sir,"  sfdd  the  minister, 

"you  know  the  value  of  Van  Diercks's  map. 
It  is  a  sort  of  guide  to  the  whole  early  his- 
tory of  New  York,  when  it  was  Dutch. 
You  can  not  blame  me  if  I  want  this  relic  of 
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what  was  once  a  possession  of  my  country, 
for  a  learned  society  which  would  appreci- 
ate it  at  its  real  worth."  He  smiled  agree- 
ably, the  smile  of  one  who  finds  his  position 
unbailable,  and  takes  a  gentle  pleasure  in 
the  fact. 

"Granting  the  importance  of  the  connec- 
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tion  with  Holland,"  said  Billing,  "after  all, 
it's  a  map  of  New  York.    It  belongs  here." 

The  minister  shrugged  his  shoulders 
without  emotion. 

"It  was  a  public  auction.  You  Ameri- 
cans had  your  chance.  If  you  failed  to  take 
it,  I  don't  see  why  I  should  give  up 
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something  that  I  value  because  you  are 
willing  to  pay  more  money,  now  tiiat  you 
have  thought  it  over." 

And  DiUing  could  say  nothing  to  change 
him,  though  he  tried  as  gallantly  as  he 
a)uld.  The  one  consolation  which  he  took 
away  as  he  drove  back  to  his  hotel  was  a 
faith  in  the  law  of  averages;  he  had  had 
bad  luck  here,  perhaps  he  would  have  good 
luck  with  Crystal. 

Evidently,  however,  bad  luck  was  going 
to  stay  with  him  for  a  while  longer.  At  the 
porter's  desk  in  the  hotel  he  sto[^)ed  to 
make  his  Pullman  reservation  for  tlie  trq> 
back  to  New  York,  and  here  he  encoun- 
tered McCalman;  McCalman,  delighted  at 
the  meeting,  wondering  why  Dilling  hadn't 
kx>ked  him  up  

"But  of  course  you  didn't  know  I  was 
here.  What  a  pity  you  didn't  have  some 
reason  to  telephone  to  Crystal.  She'd  have 
.  told  you  where  I  was  staying.  Vvt  just 
this  minute  finished  up  my  work  in  the 
Smithsonian,  and  it  occurred  to  me  as  I 
passed  the  hotel  that  I  hadn't  got  a  chair. 
What  train  are  you  taking  back?  I  can 
go  on  any  of  them." 

Dilling,  in  a  last  effort  to  avert  a  com- 
panionship that  ought  to  be  avoided  at  any 
cost,  clutched  at  the  hope  that  a  commuter 
wouldn't  want  to  gtt  home  at  midnight. 

"I  still  have  a  few  things  to  attend  to" 
he  said.   "I  can't  go  before  six  o'clock." 

"Good  enough.  From  that  train  I  can 
just  make  the  11:53  out  home." 

And  Dilling  gave  it  up.  What  was  to 
happen  was  to  happen. 

The  porter  set  down  their  grips  beside 
two  chairs  facing  each  other  in  a  stuffy 
Pullman.  McCaLnan  sank  down  wearily 
and  fanned  himself  with  bis  evening  paper; 
Dilling  hung  up  his  straw  hat,  bent  over  his 
bag,  and  took  out  a  light  plaid  cap.  McCal- 
man stopped  &nning  and  lodud  at  him 
ciuiously. 

"I  beg  your  pardon — but  I  happened  to 

,  see  into  your  hdg.   Is  that  -" 

Dilling  laughed. 

"Yes,  it's  an  automatic.  And  loaded, 
too.  It's  that  fool  Jap  boy  of  mine.  He 
takes  this  crime-wave  stuff  seriously,  and 
whenever  I  go  anywhere  he  always  packs 
this  gim  with  my  pajamas.  I  tiy  to  tell 
him,  but  it's  no  use." 

"I  thought  perhaps  you  had  a  bag  full  of 
diamonds,  or  something  like  that." 


"No,"  said  Dilling  thoughtfully,  "I 
brought  down  nothing  of  value  but  a  check- 
book that  I  didn't  use.  A  hold-tq>  man 
wouldn't  find  me  much  of  a  prize." 

McC^man  laughed. 

"I'm  worth  twice  as  much  on  a  train  as 
anywhere  else.  All  my  insurance  policies 
have  the  double  indemnity  clause — twice 
the  face  value  of  the  policy  paid  to  my 
estate  if  I'm  killed  in  an  accident  while 
traveling.  It  costs  more,  but  every  time  I 
cross  the  ferry  in  a  fog  I'm  glad  I  have  it. 
When  I'm  worth  more  than  my  life  insur- 
ance I'll  Seei  that  I've  attaimd  success. 
Till  then,  I  suppose  the  greatest  favor  I 
could  do  Crjrstal  would  be  to  get  killed  in  a 
wreck." 

Dilling  closed  his  bag  and  settled  back  in 
his  chair  as  the  train  began  to  move. 

"Thank  Heaven,"  he  said.  "This  heat 
is  deadly." 

"Come  out  home  with  me  to-ni^t," 
McCalman  proposed.  "We're  up  above  the 
mosquitoes,  and  there's  always  a  breeze. 
Crystal  won't  mind  it." 

"No,"  said  Dilling.  "I  want  to  get  back 
to  my  apartment." 

"I  don't  blame  you;  it's  a  beauty.  But, 
Roger,  it  isn't  like  going  home  to  your 
&rmly.  You've  seen  how  we  live;  Crystal 
and  I  are  sharp  with  each  other,  some- 
times; but  it's  only  on  the  surface.  Under- 
neath it  we  understand.  Perh^  that 
sounds  like  nonsense  to  you;  I  suppose  you 
have  the  bachelor's  view-point.  I  never 
did  have  it — married  on  the  day  I  gradu- 
ated, you  know.  That  was  really  the  thing 
that  put  us  under — I  borrowed  the  money 
to  go  on  and  study  for  my  Ph.  D.  Three 
years  of  it,  and  two  diildren  by  the  time  I 
got  my  degree.  But  it's  worth  it;  you 
bachelors  don't  know  what  life  is." 

Dilling  realized  that  it  was  going  to  be 
extraordinarily  hard  to  break  the  news  to 
McCalman — ^his  college  friend,  who  had 
drawn  him  into  his  family  circle.  McCal- 
man probably  counted  him  his  best  friend; 
he  would  find  it  hard  to  understand  that 
Dilling  and  Crystal  had  i^tUen  in  love  before 
his  eyes.  Dilling's  conscience  brought  to 
his  attention  an  inconveniently  appropriate 
phrase.  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given, 
and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath.  Yet  that 
rule,  he  reflected,  had  been  laid  down  as  the 
inexorable  law  of  life;  and  McCalman  didn't 
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really  have  her,  anyway.  But  it  was  too 
hot  to  think;  he  lay  back  wearily  in  his  chair. 

THE  train  jolted  to  a  sudden  grinding 
stop  that  threw  Dilling  forward  on 
McCahnan's  knees.  Over  the  squeak  of  the 
air-brakes  rose  the  furious  screaming  of  a 
whistle.  Dilling,  rising,  looked  out  through 
the  window  at  a  peaceful  countryside,  with 
a  cornfield  at  the  bottom  of  a  short  slope 
beside  the  track.  It  seemed  an  impossible 
setting  for  tragedy.  A  final  frantic  ^riek  of 
the  whistle,  and  then  a  stupendous 
terii^  crash,  a  shock  tfa&t  idl  but  stunned , 
Dilling  as  the  lights  vroA  out.  There  was 
a  great  rending  and  smashing  and  the 
groan  of  strained  timbers  as  the  wooden . 
Pullman,  caiight  between  two  steel  coaches, 
broke  into  a  heap  of  kindling  wood  that 
slid  down  the  slope  to  the  first  rows  of  the 
yovua%  com. 

Bruised,  racked  andcut, Dilling  found  him- 
self in  a  heap  of  wreckage  when  the  av&- 
landie  at  last  had  stopped.  Before  him  was 
a  huge  segment  of  what  had  be«i  the  ceiling 
and  wall  of  the  car;  above  him  and  around 
him  indistinguishable  ruin,a  long  girder  hold- 
ing the  mass  somehow  in  place.  Slowly  he 
drew  himself  out  from  the  split  boards  and 
shattered  glass;  realized  that  he  was  free, 
that  he  could  move,  that  apparently  his 
injuries  were  only  scratdies.  He  stood  up, 
dear  of  the  wreckage,  and  looked  up  and 
down  the  track  at  the  line  of  overturned 
coaches  In  the  gathering  dusk — long  dark 
masses  from  which  men  were  crawling. 
Hie  deafening  crash  of  the  collision  had  been 
followed  by  a  moment  of  stunned  silence; 
but  now  there  were  new  noises;  shouts, 
sickening  groans. 

Dilling  pulled  himself  together  and  caUed 
to  McCalman. 

"Ri^t  here,"  said  a  voice  m  the  bat- 
tered junk  heap  out  of  which  Dilling  had 
crawled.  "Are  you  all  right?  I'm  caught — 
give  me  a  hand.'* 

Dilling  flung  away  some  timbers  and 
came  with  unexpected  suddenness  on  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  McCalman.  What 
had  been  a  chair  was  across  his  middle,  and 
a  pile  oi  long  timbers  was  jammed  against 
ite  firame. 

"Maybe  you  can  move  it,"  McCalman 
panted.  "Don't  think  I'm  hurt  much; 
the  chair  kept  everything  else  off.  But 
I  can't  get  out." 


Dilling  stooped  down  and  pulled  at  the 
chair  with  all  his  force;  straightened  up, 
threw  off  his  coat  and  vest  and  collar, 
and  pulled  again.  Nothing  stirred.  As  he 
straightened  op  once  more,  gasping  for 
breath,  he  saw  a  red  glare  rismg  from  the 
wreckage  at  die  other  end  of  the  car.  Men 
were  shouting  farther  down  the  line,  and 
he  heard  the  blows  of  an  ax;  but  no  one 
seemed  near  them.  He  remembered  that 
they  had  been  almost  alone  in  the  Pullman. 

"Maybe  I  can  find  a  timber  to  use  as  a 
lever,"  he  said.   "Feel  aU  right?" 

McCalman  seemed  less  nervous  than  he 
had  ever  be^  at  his  own  dinner-table. 

"All  right  so  far,"  he  grunted.  'That 
fire's  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  car, 
isn't  it?  I  think  those  are  our  suitcases 
down  under  my  knees;  dig  them  out* 
Perhaps  I  can  come  after  them." 

Dilling  tugged  at  the  exposed  end  of 
McCalman's  battered  suitcase,  then  at  his 
own  shiny  buff  bag.  They  came  out  with- 
out difficulty,  and  he  set  them  down  at  his 
feet. 

"That's  luck,"  said  McCalman.  *'No 
casualties  so  far  but  two  straw  hats.  Now 
if  I  can  e6%e  out  there —  No  use;  the  chair 
still  holds  me." 

There  fol!cv/ed  a  period  of  frantic  ^ort 
which  Dilling  could  never  remember  very 
well.  Perhaps  he  was  dazed,  perhaps  only 
frightened.  For  the  fire  was  now  le^ung 
from  the  other  end  of  the  car;  it  was  crawl- 
ing up  the  nearer  timbers;  he  b^an  to  feel 
its  heat.  One  timber  after  another  he 
tried  as  a  lever,  but  vainly.  He  remem- 
bered an  interval  of  hunting  for  the  ax 
which  must  have  been  carried  somewhere 
in  their  end  of  the  car;  but  it  had  disap- 
peared. Then  he  cried  for  help.  The 
roar  of  the  fire,  and  the  chorus  of  otha 
cries  that  rose  to  the  evening  sky,  drowned 
his  shouts. 

McCalman  was  strangely  quiet;  his  head 
moved  a  little,  but  at  Dilhng's  question  he 
insisted  that  he  was  all  right. 

"Won't  be  all  right  much  longer,  though," 
he  added.  "It  looks  as  if  maybe  Crystal 
will  get  that  double  indemnity,  eh?" 

Bk  effort  was  pathetically  inadequate;  he 
Int  the  words  off  sharply,  and  Dilling,  a 
moment  later,  saw  his  teeth  sinking  into  his 
lower  lip.  Dilling  shouted  again  and  made 
another  desperate  effort  to  move  the  chair. 
The  fire  came  nearer.  He  remembered 
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later  a  man,  two  men,  who  came  at  last 
through  the  smoke,  and  looked  at  McCal- 
man,  and  swore. 

"If  we  had  an  ax,"  one  of  them 
began. 

"Mebbe  we  can  get  that  oaie-down  at  the 
diner,"  the  other  suggested.  "You  stay 
here,  George;  I'll  get  it." 

But  apparently  George,  too,  went  for 
help.  Dilling  was  alone  once  more,  work- 
up now  furiously,  blindly,  his  breath  com- 
ing in  short  sobs.  The  fire  was  within  ten 
feet.  He  found  himself  wondering  if  at 
last  he  couldn't  understand  something  of 
what  Crystal  and  her  husband  had  Uved 
through  in  these  ten  years;  a  killing,  help- 
less, futile  struggle  against  immovable  ob- 
stacles, with  destruction  always  nearer. 

Suddenly  McCalman  cried  out : 

"Stop,  you  fool!  You're  getting  no- 
where." 

"I^l  have  it  in  a  mmute,"  DilUi^  panted. 
"No,  you  won't.   Stand  up  and  listen 
to  me." 

McCalman's  hice  was  dear  in  the  wav^- 
ing  firelight;  his  lips  bloody,  his  muscles 
twitching. 

"Here!"  he  grunted.  "Got  your  bag? 
Where's  that  gun  of  yours?  I  won't  be 
burned." 

Dilling  had  the  automatic  in  his  hand 
before  his  brain  began  to  work  again. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Carl.  We'U  get  you 
out.   They'll  come  back  with  the  ax  " 

"Couldn't — chop — me — out — now,"  Mc- 
Calman gasped.  "Too  —  late.  Here- 
Give  me  the  gun." 

Dilling's  soul  stood  somewhere  a  great 
way  off  and  watched  his  mind  working. 
The  mind  reviewed,  with  what  seemed 
amazing  slowness,  the  probability  that  sud- 
denly Crystal  was  to  be  freed — and  McCal' 
man  would  never  have  to  be  told.  And 
then  it  found  itself  confronted  by  the  un- 
reasoning inhibition;  he  mustn't  let  a  man 
kill  himself. 

"Hurry  up,"  McCalman  screamed.  "I 
can't  wait  forever." 

Dilling  stooped  down  and  gave  him  the 
pistol 

safety  catch  is  still  on,"  he  said. 
"Don't— yet.  Wait  till  the  last  minute. 
Maybe  I  can  stop  the  fire." 

"Can't,"  said  McCalman,  as  was  obvi- 
ously  true.  This  roaring  blaze  was  a  mat- 
ter for  a  fire  ei^ine.   Swie  <me  was  empty- 


ing a  bucket  at  its  farther  side,  but  to  no 
purpose. 

"Here,"  said  McCahnan.  "TeD  Crystal 
I'm  sorry  I  swore  at  her.  She's  a  good 
sport.  She'll  have  enough  to  take  care  of 
the  kids,  with  this  double  indmnity." 

Dilling  turned  away  and  lodced  out 
across  the  cornfield,  )m  nerves  set  for  the 
report.  It  did  not  come.  A  moment,  and 
he  heard  McCalman's  voice  in  a  new  frenzy 
of  horror — 

"Dilling!   Roger  Dilling!" 

Dilling  turned  and  bent  over  him. 

"Suiddet"  McCalman  gasped.  "I1»se 
pdides  wouldn't  be  any  good.  Crystal — 
no  money.  Here!"  He  thrust  the  pistcd 
into  Dilling's  limp  hand.   "You  do  it." 

"My  God,  I  can't!" 

"Hurry  up!"  yelled  McCalman.  "I  won't 
be  burned.  Listen  to  the  others.  Shoot 
me,  you  fool." 

Dilling  held  his  pistol  helplessly  at  his 
skle  and  hesitated.  The  blaze  hadn't 
reached  McCahnan,  but  two  minutes  imve 
would  be  too  late.  He  couldn't  dedde. 
He  a)uldn't  shoot  the  man  who  stood  be- 
tween him  and  Crystal;  but  he  couldn't 
let  McCalman  burn.  Another  idea  came 
into  the  milling  turmoil  of  his  thoughts. 
Wouldn't  it  be  suicide  anyway  if  he  shot 
McCalman  at  McCalman's  command?  He 
must  ask  him;  maybe  McCalman  knew 
insurance  law.  Cr>^tal — ^freedom — but  he 
couldn't. 

"Hurry  up!"  yelled  McCalman  once  more. 
"Roger,  for  God's  sake — I'd  do  it  for  you." 

Dilling  raised  the  pistol  and  aimed  be- 
tween McCalman's  eyes,  then  lowered  it. 
He  felt  his  hand  moving  aimlessly  up  and 
down ;  his  finger  refused  to  crook.  Not  that 
way — he  couldn't  get  Crystal  that  way. 

Somewhere  in  the  blajong  mass  a  burnt- 
through  tunber  broke  with  a  great  shower  of 
sparks.  With  a  groan  the  pile  of  flames 
sank  and  sagged;  a  piece  of  charred  wood, 
broken  off,  fell  at  Dilling's  feet.  He  started 
at  the  scorching  heat,  and  then  saw  that  the 
heap  of  lumber  jammed  against  the  chair 
had  fallen  away.  He  swooped  down,  buried 
his  fingers  in  the  green  plush  around  the 
iron  frame,  and  pulled.  It  lifted  easily; 
and  McCalman,  roused  into  despoate 
■ctkm,  flung  himself  forward,  rolled  over  a 
mass  of  wreckage,  and  fell  on  his  S&ce  in  the 
fuiTow  beside  the  neazest  row  ot  com, 
sobbing  aloud. 
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Dilling  was  sobbing  too  when  he  came 
OD  himself,  and  found  that  he  was  stumbling 
along  beside  the  wrecked  train,  a  himdxed 
yards  below  the  blazing  Pullman.  There 
were  more  men  about,  now,  and  a  row  of 
irrithiog  bodies  in  the  edge  of  the  cornfield. 
He  wandered  on  again,  aimlessly.  He  re- 
membered clutching  at  a  man  in  overalls 
and  trying  to  tell  him  that  he  couldn't  shoot 
because  he  didn't  know  whether  the  law 
would  call  it  suicide.  But  the  man  in 
overalls  went  on. 

A  long  time  later — it  was  full  night,  the 
burning  car  had  died  to  a  heap  of  embers, 
and  search%bts  from  the  wrecking  train 
were  playing  on  the  ruins — ^he  once  more 
got  something  like  control  of  his  nerves. 
He  was  standing  in  a  road  that  crossed  the 
tracks,  and  many  men  were  moving  about 
him.  It  seemed  desperately  important  that 
he  should  explain  his  dilemma;  he  couldn't 
talk  about  Crystal,  but  that  point  about 
the  suickie  by  another's  hand — .  And 
somewhere  in  the  back  of  his  mind  was  a 
horrible  fact  that  he  apprehended  dimly,  but 
refused  to  look  at;  that  McCalman  had 
been  within  six  inches  of  death  and  was  still 
alive,  still  between  him  and  Crystal. 

He  found  himself  presently  talking  to  a 
young  man  who,  though  he  was  writing 
something  all  the  wh3e,  seemed  to  be 
properly  mterested  in  his  story. 

"Wouldn't  shoot  himself,  di?  Because 
his  wife  and  children  a>uldn't  get  the  in- 
surance if  he  committed  suicide.  By  God! 
How  many  children?  Two?  Do  you  know 
their  names?  Yes,  I  understand.  You  were 
in  college.  I  see — fire  within  six  inches. 
Hadn't  reached  him  yet?  He  isn't  burned? 
But  you'd  have  had  to  do  it  in  another  mo- 
ment. I  see.  Whea  the  burning  car  fell  in 
and  eased  the  pressure.  Then  he  crawled 
out — is  that  right?  Did  you  pull  him 
out?" 

"No,"  Dilling  heard  himself  saying,  "he 
rolled  out." 

"Don't  know  how  much  insurance  he 
carried,  do  you?  I  see.  What  did  you  say 
your  addr^  is,  Mr.  Dillmg?  All  right. 
Here's  a  shock  case  for  you,  doc." 

"But  wait!"  cried  DUIing  as  the  young 
man  mlleed  away.  "Would  it  have  been — 
suppose  I'd  shot  him  " 

"There,  now,  take  it  easy,"  said  a  voice 
behind  him.  He  turned,  saw  a  man  in  a 
white  coat,  and  o)Ilapsed. 

BMrMfs  Uatmiiu.  Aumati  mat 


BY  MIDNIGHT  Dilling  had  lecovered 
enough  to  be  taken  back  to  Washington 
in  a  touring  car,  along  with  other  slightly 
injured  survivors.  They  were  all  silent — 
harrowingly,  appallingly  silent.  Dilling  felt 
only  a  terrible- weariness;  his  brain,  lu^ily, 
wouldn't  work.  He  went  back  to  the  hotel 
he  had  left  in  the  afternoon,  and  woat.to 
sleep. 

The  noon  sunlight  was  sifting  in  around 
his  lowered  shade  when  he  awoke,  sore  and 
smarting. »  Mechanically  he  telephoned  an 
order  for  breakfast,  and  for  a  New  York 
paper;  and  the  boy  who  brought  the  paper 
brought  a  telegram,  too. 

Coming  to  Washington  to  look  after  Cad.  lH 
write  you  later.  Crvsial. 

That  seemed  to  be  settled.  The  shock, 
he  knew,  would  presently  descend  on  him, 
but  he  was  grateful  for  every  moment  of 
respite.  Later  he  could  try  to  puzzle  out 
her  motive;  now  he  took  up  the  paper,  and 
turned  to  the  story  headed 

34  Dl»  In  Wr»ck  near  Washington 

Over  in  the  second  column  he  found  the 
paragraphs  toward  which  his  subconscious 
self  had  been  leading  him. 

A  remarkable  example  of  fortitude 
and  heroism  was  displayed  by  Dr.  Carl 
McCalman,  the  ethnologist,  who  suf- 
fered two  broken  ribs,  but  narrowly  es- 
caped a  terrible  fate.  McCalman,  with 
a  life-long  friend,  Roger  Dilling  of  25 
West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York, 
was  in  the  shattered,  Pulhnan.  DUIing 
escaped  with  slight  injuries,  but  McCal- 
man was  wedged  in  the  wreckage  and 
unable  to  extricate  himself  as  the 
flames  neared  him. 

Drawing  a  pistol  which  he  carried,  he 
was  about  to  shoot  himself  to  eso^je 
death  by  fire  when  he  was  halted  by  the 
thought  that  suicide,  even  under  such 
circumstances,  might  invalidate  his 
life  insurance  policies  and  leave  his  wife 
and  children  penniless.  Summoning 
his  resolution,  he  put  the  pistol  aside 
and  awaited  his  fate.  Dillmg,  unable 
to  endure  the  prospect  of  his  friend's 
torture,  took  the  pistol  and  was  about 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  ending  . 
McCalman's  life  before  the  fire  readied 
him  when  the  collapse  of  the  biuning 
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framework  of  the  car,  as  told  above, 
shifted  the  chair  that  imprisoned  Mc- 
Cahnan  and  enabled  him  to  roll  free. 
Dilling,  unnerved  by  the  phock,  was 
found  by  ambulance  surgeons,  wander- 
ing aimlessly,  more  than  an  hour  later, 
but  was  able  after  treatment  to  return 
to  his  hotel. 

"I  suppose  I  told  that  fellow  some  of  it," 
Billing  mused,  "and  he  guessed  the  rest. 
It's  about  as  near  right  as  the  papers  ever 
get  anything.  I  suppose  I  oug^t  to  ask 
about  McCalman.  Let's  see — what  hos- 
pital did  they  say  " 

But  as  he  was  locking  through  the  list  of 
injured  a  bellboy  brought  him  a  letter.  It 
had  come  by  messenger,  he  learned,  and  no 
reply  was  expected.  Dilling  tore  it  open 
with  the  dull  conviction  that  this  was  the 
end,  and  it  was.  Cr3^tal  had  scribbled  on 
a  piece  of  hospital  stationery: 

Just  arrived  and  found  Cari  resting  easily.  Of 
course  I'll  stay  with  him  now.  He  would  liave 
gone  through  fire  for  me,  and  I  couldn't  qtut  him 
after  that— evra  if  you  hadn't  made  it  impossible. 
Good-by,  Roger— I  didn't  know  you  or  Cad  ather, 
it  seems.  But  we  never  know  eadi  other,  do  we? 
Or  ourselves.   Don't  try  to  see  me  again— please. 

Crystal. 

P.  S— I'd  made'  up  my  mind  to  stay  with  Cari, 
even  before  I  beard  of  the  wreck. 

And  DiUing  knew  that  that  post^ipt 
was  a  gallant  he — a  lie  that  she  hoped 
might  convince  him,  and  herself.  If  there 
had  been  no  wreck  she  would  have  come  to 
him;  but  Carl  had  been  a  good  soldier  and 
she  would  be  one  too.  He  drew  out  the 
pad  of  telegram  blanks  from  his  table 
drawer  and  addressed  a  message  to  his 
Japanese  boy: 

"Engage  me  passage  for  Buenos  Aires, 
next  boat." 

'*That's  the  end  of  that,"  he  said  to  him- 
self.  But  he  knew  that  this  was  a  lie,  too. 

ANOTHER  Sunday  night  in  the  McCal- 
man's  living-room.  Crystal  had  been 
trying  to  play  some  of  her  old  music,  but 
had  given  it  up  and  was  restlessly  moving 
about  the  room. 

**Sit  down,  can't  you?"  her  husband  de- 
manded, thoi^  witii  an  obvious  effort  to 
soften  the  rasp  in  his  voice.  He  was  bend- 
ing  over  a  scrapbook  and  pasting  a  news- 


paper clipping  into  it  beside  a  row  of  boo^ 

reviews. 

"Fills  the  last  page  very  neatly,"  he  said, 
straightening  up.  "For  an  accident  that 
mi^t  have  been  a  disaster,  that  affair 
turned  out  pretty  well.  You  and  I  both 
got  a  good  rest  at  the  hoq>ital,  with  the 
railroad  paying  all  expenses  and  a  nurse  for 
the  children  besides;  and  I  think  more  peo- 
ple saw  this  piece  in  the  paper  than  ever 
read  all  the  reviews  of  all  my  books.  And 
it  called  me  'the  ethnologist,'  too;  did  you 
notice  that?  Of  course  it  cost  us  Roger. 
Queer  of  him  to  run  off  like  that,  but  I 
saw  the  reporter  that  talked  to  him,  and  be 
said  Roger  had  all  the  symptoms  of  nervous 
a)Uapse." 

Crystal  had  settled  down  in  her  rickety 
armchair,  staring  moodily  into  the  cold 

fireplace. 

"Might  have  thought  I'd  get  the  nervous 
shock,  if  anybody,"  McCalman  continued, 
filling  bis  pipe.  "But  I  suppose  the  jolt  in 
the  ribs  was  a  sort  of  counter-irritant.  Be- 
ades,  R<^er  has  had  an  easy  life;  nevor 
any  hard  decisions  to  make,  as  near  as  I 
can  gather.  I  suppose  it  upset  him  oomr- 
pletely  when  I  shoved  the  gun  into  his  hand 
and  told  him  to  shoot  me." 

"You  told  him  to  shoot  you?"  Crystal 
r^>eated  in  a  fiat,  breathless  tone. 

"Why,  yes.  Didn't  I  tell  you?  I  know 
the  paper  got  it  rath^  mixed,  but  I  thou^t 
by  the  time  I  was  well  enou^  to  talk  to  you 
that  you'd  heard  the  whole  thii^.  Lord, 
you  didn't  think  he'd  gone  crazy  sud  tried  it 
of  his  own  accord?  Technically,  I  believe, 
it  would  have  been  a  crime  anyway;  but 
any  jury  would  have  let  him  off,  as  long  as  I 
asked  him.  But  it's  lucky  he  didn't  have 
to.  When  this  book  comes  out  we  can  take 
a  real  rest." 

"You  toW  him  to  ^oot  you,"  Crystal 
said  again,  her  voice  dying  away  into  a 
whisper. 

"Why —  Oh,  I  know  it  looks  like  quit- 
ting; but  it  was  that  or  be  burned.  And  I 
supposed  if  he  shot  me  the  insurance  would 
be  all  right.  I've  asked  a  lawyer  since  and 
he  tells  me  I  was  wrong  about  that ;  so  it's 
lucky  Roger  lost  his  nerve.  It  was  almost 
funny  to  see  his  arm  moving  up  and  down^ 
pointing  the  gun  at  me  and  then  away. 
Somehow  he  couldn't  bring  himself  to  do 
it" 
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A  Prize  Ring,  Two  Very  Determined,  Square-Jawed 
.  Antagonists  and  a  Gentle  But  Firm  Referee 

By  William  Bullock 


THE  great  manager  came  hurrying 
out  of  the  kitchen  door  of  Burkee's 
Hotel.  He  took  his  firm  stand  in 
the  middle  of  the  yard,  his  stop- 
watch ready  in  his  hand.  A  friendly  lop- 
eared  foxhound  rose  up  against  his  knees; 
a  scraggy  terrier  cuxled  him,  yelping  a  wel- 
come. AH  dumb  animals  were  his  friends; 
but  at  present  he  had  no  care  or  interest  in 
them.  For  the  time  being  he  was  all  busi- 
ness; and  the  way  he  thumbed  the  face  of 
his  watch  showed  that  he  was  growing  a 
trifle  impatient. 

"Hurry  up,  boys,"  he  called  suddenly. 
"Get  a  hustle  on.".  With  this  he  turned  and 
winked  at  me.  "They  never  like  to  hit  the 
dust,  and  it's  the  chief  part."  Again  he 
faced  the  ramshackle  rear  of  Durkee's  frame 
hostehy.  "A  little  more  pep,  boys;  that's 
aU." 

Out  came  Andy  Moakley,  the  tall,  erect 
young  heavywei^t  and  Jackey  Farley,  the 
handy  two-fisted  feathmvei^t,  pet  of  Tim 
BresUn's  stable  of  first-class  fi^tii^  men. 
They  were  wrapped  in  sweaters  of  many  col- 
ors, and  shod  in  the  heavy  shoes  in  which 
they  had  tramped  for  Uncle  Sam  overseas. 

"Away  you  go  now,  my  hearties!"  was 
Tim's  greeting.  "AU  the  way  to  Magee's 
crossroads  and  back  again."  The  young- 
sters pretend^  that  they  were  overjoyed  by 
linking  arms  and  doing  a  few  jig  steps  in 
front  of  their  trainer.  "I  give  you  forty-five 
minutes  for  them  five  miles,"  allowed  Tim. 
"If  j'ou're  one  second  over,  I'll  send  you 
to  the  hay  half-short  on  yoiu:  chops  and 
French  fried."  He  struck  a  starter's  pose. 
"On  your  marks — set — go!"  . 

He  stood  there,  poised  and  watching  in- 
tently, until  both  boys  had  got  mto  their 
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Strides  and  were  thumping  at  a  steady  clip 
along  the  highway,  then  relaxing  into  ias 
complacent,  easy-going  self,  he  strolled  over 
and  dropped  into  the  hig  rocker  under  the 
apple-tree. 

"They  look  good  to  me,"  I  remarked,  by 
way  of  opening. 

"They  all  look  good  till  they  stack  up 
against  a  better  man,"  returned  the  sage 
Breslin,  and  silence  fell  between  us.  It 
lasted  while  Tim  extracted  two  of  his  huge 
Havanas  from  the  top  pocket  of  his  rotund 
vest,  passed  one  to  me  and,  leaning  forward, 
squinted  through  the  smoke  at  the  disi^ 
pearii^  glovemen.  At  last  he  sat  back  and 
addre^ed  himself  to  me. 

"That  big  boy  is  an  everlasting  reminder 
to  m3^1f  of  a  lad  that,  in  an  out-of-the-way 
manner,  wrote  his  name  deep  in  pugilistic 
history.  You  see  him,  Moakley  there,  lopK 
ing  aJong^"  Tim  waved  an  arm  in  the 
direction  of  the  distant  figure — "I've  given 
him  three  chances  he's  not  entitled  to,  for  no 
other  reason  than  he  calls  back  Tug  Mc- 
Carthy, and  the  recollection  is  so  sweet  and 
consoling.  Yes,"  he  went  on  reflectively, 
"Moakley  ran  into  a  knockout  in  Salt  Lake 
City  simply  because  he  pursued  his  own 
plan  of  battle  instead  of  mine,  and  by  the 
same  sure  method  he  got  set  down  on  a 
couple  of  decisions  later  on.  Some  managers 
would  let  that  go  with  a  shake  of  their  head. 
But  that's  not  my  r^lar  way.  In  the  fight 
game  it's  the  same  as  in  everything  else.  If 
you  haven't  got  discipline  you  ain't  got 
nothing.  No,  sir.  Lacking  discipline,  it's 
a  knockout  every  time." 

He  sat  musing  a  few  moments,  then 
wagged  his  hoary  head.  "I'll  say  that 
Moakley  is  a  headstrong  youth,  but — ^you 
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never  can  teU;  maybe  he'll  outgrow  it. 
Any  man  that's  got  the  rangy  build  and  the 
fine  underpinnings  and  the  resolute  tempera- 
ment of  Tug  McCarthy  is  likely  to  go  great 
guns  sooner  or  later.  But,  anyway,  we're 
all  so  constituted  we  like  to  fool  ourselves 
(Mice  in  a  while.  And  for  just  nothing  more 
than  that  Andy  Moakley  is  the  living  pic- 
ture of  Tug,  I've  given  him  his  three  un- 
earned chances,  and,  foolish-like,  will  give 
him  many  another.  All  this  is  under  your 
chest,  you  understand,  and  " 

The  great  manager  broke  off  once  more 
and  sat  deep  in  thoi^t,  as  if  getting  his 
bearings  on  the  doings  of  past  days.  At 
length  he  looked  at  me,  a  smile,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  I  knew  well,  lighting  up  his 
genial  ey^.  "I  was  never  telling  you  of 
Tug,  was  I?"  he  inquired. 

"No,  never  one  word,"  I  said  encourag- 
ingly. 

"Well,  it  was  this  here  way,"  returned 
Tim,  crossing  his  arms  like  the  old  prints  <rf 
the  Tipton  Slasher. 

IT  WAS  in  the  good  old  days  of  the  Horton 
Law.  I  had  a  likely  heavy — a  crusty 
customer  going  by  the  name  of  Battleship 
Burke — dated  up  for  the  Broadway  Ath- 
letic Club,  and  was  getting  him  in  sh^ 
down  at  Seabright.  I'd  hired  a  cottage 
on  the  ocean  front,  and  had  a  ring  rigged  in 
the  open  yard  out  back.  One  morning  I 
was  luxuriating  on  the  porch,  smoking 
quietly  and  watching  Battleship  play  por- 
poise in  the  surf,  when  the  telephone  rang. 
I  answered  it  sort  of  miffed;  but  when  I 
heard  who's  on  the  wire  I  pricked  up  my 
ears  and  was  all  attention.  It  was  no  one 
else  than  Samuel  Waters. 

You've  heard  tell  of  Sam  Waters,  havoi't 
you?  Or  was  he  too  far  ahead  of  your 
time?  But  no  matter.  When  he  gave  his 
name,  I  fell  to  scratching  my  noodle  with 
my  free  hand  in  great  wonder.  You'll  find 
millionaires  rubbing  elbows  with  fight  man- 
agers in  ringside  seats;  but  at  other  times 
they're  what  you  might  call  offish.  Sam 
Waters  was  like  all  his  kind;  giving  us  the 
cold  go-by  in  the  streets  and  trolley-cars, 
then  on  fight  nights  offmng  to  bet  a  million 
or  two  on  the  man  of  his  choice  and  hollering 
for  him  to  knock  the  other  guy's  block  off. 

Oh,  yes,  I  knew  him  well  by  looks;  but  so 
far  we  hadn't  struck  up  what  you  might  call 
a  speaking  acquaintance.   Only  once  yrhea 


he  was  going  out  from  a  Garden  show,  all 
dolled  in  the  soup-and-nuts,  he  tarried  be- 
hind his  gang  to  let  drop  the  remark,  "That 
boy  of  yours  will  make  a  good  mixer  in  a 
8oda-fount£un." 

I  heard  him  all  right;  but  made  no  r^ly, 
seeing  that  1  was  busy  bringing  the  poor 
lad  back  from  happy  dreams,  stretched  full 
length  on  the  floor  of  the  ring.  But  some 
time  later,  when  this  same  youngster  had 
fou^t  his  way  back  to  recognition  and  had 
just  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  h^tr 
weight  champ,  I  leaned  over,  happy  and 
gloating,  and  shouted  at  Moneybags  Sam, 
"What  do  you  say  now  of  my  ham  fighter?" 
He  chuckled  and  waved  back  in  return, 
"You've  got  the  laugh  on  me— he's  diokz 
ham." 

That  was  the  full  extent  of  our  acquain- 
tance, and — well,  hare  he  was  on  the  other 
end  of  the  wire,  asking  me  to  onne  ri^ 
away  and  see  him  in  Wall  Street. 

TTw  same  afternoon  I  tripped  over  the 
rugs  and  sank  nearly  out  of  sight  in  a  chair 
beside  his  mahogany  desk.  He  wasted  no 
time  on  preliminaries,  but  got  right  down 
to  business. 

"I  have  a  son  who  is  causing  me  a  lot  <rf 
worry  these  days,"  he  said.  "Benjamin  is 
my  only  boy,  my  sole  kin,  and  with'  his 
mother  dead,  I'm  naturally  all  wrapped  up 
in  him.  I  want  him  here  in  the  bu^ess.  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  there's  a  young  lady 
I'd  like  him  to  marry."  He  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, then  rattled  on:  "You  see,  I'm  anx- 
ious for  you  to  know  just  where  I  stand — 
some  day  he'll  inherit  all  I've  got  in  the 
world.  He's  a  student  now  at  Princeton, 
and  he  has  a  fight  bee  in  his  bonnet."  Then 
old  Sam  Waters  leaned  across  the  comer  of 
the  desk  and  fixed  his  sharp  eyes  on  me. 
"I  want  you  to  knock  that  bee  out  of  him." 

I  was  wise  right  off.  But  I  followed  my 
bent  and  feinted  him  a  bit.  Moreover, 
you'll  understand,  the  desire  of  that  son  of 
his  didn't  seem  a  crime  to  me.    No,  sir! 

There  was  something  out  of  place  in  Sam 
Waters's  objections  to  his  son's  wantii^  to 
get  handy  with  the  gloves — ^he,  the  cham- 
pion bruiser  of  his  acrimonious  gang!  All 
his  long  life  he  had  been  walloping  the  other 
fellow  in  Wall  Street.  And  he  didn't  go 
about  it  wearing  gloves  on  his  hands.  No! 
He  hit  them  with  a  lead  pipe  when  they 
weren't  looking;  or  hid  behind  a  door  and 
bounced  a  chair  off  their  bald  spot;  or  else 
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put  a  happy  end  to  it  by  dropping  the  safe 
on  them  when  they  were  passmg  on  the 
sidewalk.  And  do  you  think  he  let  one  of 
his  victim's  grab  a  loser's  end?  Not  he! 
They  were  lucky  if  he  left  them  a  shirt  and 
a  nickd  for  car-fare.  In  the  ring  a  man 
has  an  even  chance — but  as  I  was  saying, 
I  fdnted  him  a  trifle,  and  he  didn't  like  it. 
He  was  biult  for  rushing  the  fight  from  the 
tap  of  the  gong. 

'Xisten  to  me,  Breslin,"  he  said.  "I 
have  the  boy's  life  mapped  out  for  him.  I 
want,  first  of  all,  to  see  him  tamed  of  his 
wild  streak  and  settled  down.  The  only 
thii^  standing  in  the  way  is  the  fight  bug 
he's  got.  He's  been  bowling  over  the  boys 
at  college,  and  is  all  puffed  up.  You've  got 
a  hefty  scrapper  in  your  camp  in  Seabri^t, 
haven't  you?  My  son  and  I  will  drop  past, 
and  yo\i'll  be  sitting  on  the  porch.  One 
thing  will  lead  to  another.  Your  scrapper 
will  be  going  through  Ms  paces,  and  my 
son's  spirits  will  b^in  bubblir^.  You'll 
ask  him  if  he'd  like  to  try  a  round  or  two, 
and  I'll  come  along  at  the  right  time  with 
my  consent.  There's  just  one  thing  I  want 
your  man  to  do:  give  my  son  a  good  beat- 
ing." Then  old  Sam  Waters  sat  still, 
pim^ng  me  with  his  steely  eyes.  "I'll  pay 
you  wdl  for  it." 

"If  he  was  my  boy,"  I  said,  "I'd  act 
different." 

"Never  mind  about  that,"  he  shot  back. 
"If  you  don't  take  the  contract  somebody 
elsewiU." 

"What  age  is  the  lad  and  how  much  does 
he  sole?"  I  asked. 

"He's  near  twenty-one  and  weighs  round 
one-seven  ty-five. " 

"I  have  a  young  heavy  that  will  do  him 
up  brown,"  I  said.  "You  can  fix  your  own 
day  and  hour." 

We  fixed  the  date  and  I  was  heading  out 
cd  the  door  when  he  called  me  back.  "I 
know  you're  thinking  of  me  as  a  marble- 
heart,"  he  said  almost  gently.  "But  it's 
best,  after  all,  for  the  boy.  He's  been  set 
against  me,  of  late,  in  everything.  I  told 
you  there  is  a  young  woman  I  want  him  to 
marry.  It's  a  wish  that  is  dear  to  me  as  a 
fathCT^I  want  him  started  right.  Last 
n^t  he  called  at  her  home  with  a  split  Up 
Bi^  a  mouse  under  his  right  eye."  Old 
Waters  walked  over,  holding  out  his  hand. 
"I  know  the  manly  ways  of  you  men  of  the 
ring,  and  X  hope  that  you  won't  have  a 


bad  opinion  of  me.  It's  only  that  the  boy 
needs  a  lesson.  I've  got  to  manage  him  for 
his  own  good.  Better  rough  treatment  fcff 
once  and  all  than  for  him  to  keep  on  the 
way  he's  been  going." 

'Next  day  I  was  rocking  on  the  porch,  and 
when  the  car  came  along  I  waved  my  hand. 
Sam  Waters  jumped  out  and  greeted  mt  as 
if  I  had  been  his  long-lost  pal.  Then  in  no 
time  we  were  out  bads,  near  the  rii^,  watch- 
ing Battleship  Burke  play  a  tune  with  the 
bag  on  the  sounding-board.  After  a  bit  I 
ordered  him  to  get  ready  for  a  practise 
round  with  one  of  the  welters  in  my  string. 
At  that  I  saw  dad  touching  his  boy  on  the 
arm,  and  heard  him  innocently  asking, 
"How  would  you  like  to  go  on  for  a  round 
two?" 

The  lad  fairly  jumped  at  the  chance.  He 
was  nearly  tickled  to  death,  that's  the  truth 
of  it.  I  fitted  him  out  with  an  extra  set  of 
togs,  and  the  next  moment  they  were  facing 
each  other  inside  the  ropes.  Then  what  du 
I  want  to  do,  but  run  away  and  hidel 

That  Waters  lad  was  one  of  the  shapliest 
I'd  ever  seen,  and  I've  blinked  the  heat  in 
the  land.  He  stood  a  full  six  feet,  and  his 
head  sat  firm  on  a  strong  neck,  that,  in 
turn,  slipped  into  a  pair  of  shoulders  made 
for  nothing  else  but  endurance  and  speed. 
He  was  full  and  broad  and  deep  in  the  diest, 
and  tapered  down  in  just  the  way  a  man 
should.  He  appeared  all  the  more  a  scrap- 
per  for  the  mouse  under  his  r^t  eye;  and, 
K>Qking  at  him,  all  fine  and  promising  as  he 
stood  there,  I  found  myself  saying  in  my 
ear,  "Oh,  if  you  was  a  son  of  mine,  it's  me 
that  would  be  proudly  and  gently  nursing 
you  along." 

Well,  they  went  at  it,  and  it  was  a  crying 
shame!  The  boy  was  game — he  didn't  haire 
a  sign  of  yellow  or  quit  in  his  make-up.  He 
had  everything  except  the  one  most  neces- 
sary thing.  What  chance  has  a  greenh<»n 
against  a  trained  fighter  oi  the  ring?  Not 
as  much  as  this  dgar  I'm  burning  to  d^ 
ashes.  , 

They  went  round  after  round,  and  I 
wanted  to  stop  it.  But  the  boy  had  his 
temper  up,  and  a  sure-enough  temper  it 
was.  And  Battleship  Burke  was  one  of 
the  cruel  kind,  finding  delight  when  the 
chance  offered  in  baclui^  and  chopping  ft 
weak  of^xmoit  to  ribbons.  I  felt  I  lytust 
talk  aj^  reason  with  the  royal  youngster's 
dad. 
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But  old  Sam  Waters  had  his  square  jaw 
set  like  a  vise,  and  said  to  let  it  go  on,  that 
it  was  all  for  iht  good  of  his  son.  But  soon 
it  got  so  that  even  I,  supposed  to  be  a  hard- 
shell, can  stand  it  no  more.  After  one 
round  when  the  game  college  boy  had  taken 
a  particularly  fierce  lacing,  I  slipped  over  to 
Burke's  comer  and  whispered  that  if  he 
didn't  knock  him  out  the  first  second  they 
came  together  agaia  I'd  go  and  get  a  gun. 
That  was  the  merciful  way  out  of  it;  no  man 
feels  a  clean  knockout,  and  it  leaves  no  mark 
and  no  sting.  Burke  looked  at  me  and  sa« 
I  meant  it  every  word,  and — the  lad  was  out 
five  minutes  or  more. 

When  he  came  to  I  was  sick  at  heart  and 
ashamed.  It  wasn't  playing  fair;  all  of  us 
were  guilty  of  a  shyster  tri(i.  What  else? 
I  worked  over  that  boy  as  if  he  was  my  very 
own,  praiang  him,  treating  the  several  and 
many  bumps  he'd  sustained.  Not  only 
that,  but  I  rubbed  him  down  with  my  own 
two  hands  and  helped  him  into  his  clothes. 

All  the  time  I  was  talking  to  him,  trying 
to  make  him  feel  good.  But  he  had  his  jaw 
set  and  said  hardly  a  word;  then  when  I 
looked  inquiringly  at  him,  I  saw  that  that 
chin  of  his  had  the  same  cut  as  the  iron  jaw 
of  his  dad.  He  was  uiMet  considerable,  I'D 
say,  but  he  strove  hard  to  hdd  his  feeUngs 
shut  tight  inside  him. 

The  father  and  son  drove  away,  and  next 
day  a  fat  check  turned  up  in  the  mail.  I 
hated  at  first  to  touch  the  thing;  it  hadn't 
come  on  the  square.  But  then,  I  thought, 
I'd  be  the  last  man  alive  to  leave  a  red  cent 
with  Flinty  Sam  Wat«^,  if  the  chance  came 
my  way.  So  I  cashed  it,  and  put  the  ^riiole ' 
sad  incident  in  mental  storage.  It  was  over 
and  done,  with  small  credit  to  myself. 

A  few  nights  later  Battleship  made  short 
work  of  his  man  before  a  packed  house  in 
the  Broadway  Athletic.  Sam  Waters  was 
one  of  the  cheering  mob.  But  he  hardly 
locked  at  me.  Not  that  I  caied  a  bit — I'm 
particular  about  my  friends. 

A SERIES  of  engagements  took  me  out 
West,  and  the  Battleship  kept  going 
full  speed  ahead.  We  were  getting  fatter 
purses  right  along,  so  I  was  feeling  happy 
and  thinking  I  had  my  fast  cruiser  pointing 
his  nose  in  the  direc'tion  of  the  champion- 
dup. 

Thea  one  evening  in  Denver  alter  we'd 
wound  up  our  business  in  two  rounds,  a 


tel^ram  came  to  hand,  asking  if  we 
wouldn't  play  a  Labor  Day  date  in  Crii^ 
Creek.  The  induconent  was  omsiderabU^ 
and  the  name  of  Tu^  McCarthy  spelled  no 
danger  to  my  Battleship's  aspirations.  So 
I  wired  back  we'd  be  rejoiced  to  give  them  a 
glad  holiday,  and  was  only  regretting  they 
couldn't  stack  us  up  against  Big  Jel,  the 
world's  champ,  himsdf.  We  loaifwi  a  few 
days,  seeing  the  sights  of  Denver.  Then 
bri^t  and  eaily  'on  a  S^tonber  morning 
we  drqi^Ded  oS  in  the  woolly  mining-camp. 

A  Citizens'  Conunittee,  packing  guns  and 
yelling  a  blue  streak,  gave  us  a  hot  recep- 
tion, and  I  spent  a  few  joyous  hours  without 
thinking  once  of  the  scrap  in  hand.  The 
strong  suit  of  my  Battlesh^  was  sinking 
local  prides,  and  it  made  me  smile  to  think 
what  was  g(Hng  to  hoppoi  to  Master  Tug 
McCarthy. 

Sittmg  out  a  a>uple  of  bum  prelims,  1 
thought  of  Tug  just  once.  That  was  when 
I  wondered,  quite  casually,  if  he  pud  his 
small  weekly  board  by  swinging  a  pick  in 
the  mines  far  under  ground,  or  maybe  by 
dealing  cards  in  a  faro  Layout  in  the  back 
room  of  a  sakxm.  Most  all  the  time  I  was 
chatting  gaily  with  the  members  of  the  Citi- 
zem'  Committee,  so  little  worry  had  I  ot 
the  work  ahead. 

Finally  the  crowd  started  hollering  and  I 
saw  Battleship  crowding  his  way  down  the 
crammed  aisle.  It  made  me  feel  fine  to 
pipe  the  wide  grin  he  was  wearing;  for  that 
told  me  he  was  all-fired  confident,  which  is 
half  the  battle.  He  pushed  on  and  came 
toward  me  waving  his  hand  gledully. 
"Guess  who's  the  soft  thing  we've  pkiked 
this  lucky  day?"  he  said.  **You've  got  me. 
Battleship;  shoot  the  glad  ne^,"  I  returned. 
He  laugh«l  out  loud.  "It's  that  college 
ham  from  Seabright."  I  jumped  straight 
up,  I  was  that  surprised.  "What!"  I  yelkd. 
"Tug  McCarthy  and  Sam  Waters's  aoa  is 
one  and  the  same?" 

Before  Battleship  could  answer,  I  felt  a 
pluck  on  my  sleeve  and,  turning,  I  looked 
into  the  eyes  of  young  Waters  himself. 
"Are  you  crazy  or  what?"  I  demanded.  But 
he  never  blinked.  "I've  been  getting  ready 
to  even  up  with  you  and  your  Battle^^}  for 
a  whole  year,"  he  said,  cocky  as  could  be. 
"I'm  going  to  fire  a  couple  of  torpedoes 
into  him,  and  sink*  him  like  a  watv-logged 
derelict" 

B%  words  never  put  a  man  down  fc»r  tlw 
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count,  and  I  couldn't  he^  feding  sony  for 
the  deluded  youngster.  That  is,  I  felt  that 
there  way  tin  I  saw  them  square  off  in  the 
rii^.  Yes — and  I'm  an  old  hand  in  the 
game.  One  peek  at  a  man  and  I  can  write 
you  a  book  about  him;  what  I  got  in  my 
first  peek  at  Ben  Waters  was  sure  an  eyeful. 

He  had  grown  and  put  on  solid  flesh  till 
be  had  all  the  marks  of  a  real  glove  artist; 
he  was  brown  as  a  berry  from  a  long  si^  of 
training  in  the  sun  and  air.  As  far  as  looks 
went,  he  was  fit  and  ready  for  the  fight  of 
his  life,  and  a  stiff  fight  at  that.  Then 
when  he  put  up  his  bands  it  didn't  take  me 
five  seconds  to  see  he  had  picked  up  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  the  trade. 

Yes,  sirree;  he  had  come  on  the  scene  all 
equipped,  and  already  was  going  tita  my 
Battleship  as  if  he  t-£S  a  wheezing 
tugboat.  In  less'n  a  minute  it  had  grown 
into  a  real  grudge  fi^t,  one  of  the  few  I've 
run  across  in  my  long,  long  time.  You  hear 
teil  of  grudge  fights  every  so  often;  but 
mostly  they're  just  a  press-agent's  gag.  Not 
this  time,  Uiou^.  When  least  expecting 
it,  the  Battleship  and  me  had  steanwd  into 
oat  head  on. 

You've  guessed  it!  The  boy  had  his  sweet, 
heftrt-gratifyti^;  revei^^.  He  burst  shells 
all  ova*  my  clumsy  tub  of  a  canal  barge. 
He  peppered  him  in  the  boilers  and  bunkers 
with  solid  shot  and  h^h  explosives.  He 
raked  him  toie  and  aft;  punctured  him  full 
of  holes  below  the  water-line;  spread  his 
deck  with  tons  of  gore,  and  wound  up  by 
blowing  him  sky-hi^  and  scattering  him  in 
fragments  across  the  face  of  the  bounding 
main. 

I  worked  over  my  peerless  stone  scow  as  I 
never  worked  over  a  man  up  against  it  be- 
fore. But  what  use?  That  millionaire's 
son  had  his  number  from  the  first  rap  of  the 
gong.  I  could  see  that  Waters  could  end  it 
whenever  he  felt  like  it;  but  he  was  carrying 
it  al(mg,  paying  bade  my  heartless,  cruel- 
minded  heavy,  blow  for  blow;  and  standing 
without  scratch  or  mark  on  him,  saying, 
calm  and  quiet,  he  was  going  to  send  in  an- 
otho-  and  another  in  extra  payment  for  that 
Seobri^t  score.  And,  by  cricky,  he  did. 
Not  once  nor  twice,  but  a  hundred  times 
over.  Now  and  then  I  locked  at  his  set 
jaw  and  thought  of  the  chin  I'd  seen  on  his 

It  was  tough,  I  tell  you.  The  Battleship 
never  got  started;  never  had  a  chance  to  get 
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Up  steam.  In  the  middle  of  the  tenth  the 
college  lad  kx>ked  ova:  at  me.  "Here  he 
goes,"  he  said.  And  as  sure  as  3n>u're  alive 
the  next  thing  I  saw  was  my  heavy's  heels 
going  up  and  his  head  going  down,  striking 
the  ring  floor  with  a  whack  that  settled  the 
argument  then  and  there. 

Without  waiting  for  as  much  as  one  of  the 
count,  the  winner  came  and  leaned  over  the 
r<^>es  and  lauglKd  down  at  me.  He  had  a 
ri^t  to  laugh,  but  there  was  nothing  mean 
in  it.  "Your  Battleship  is  going  down  by 
the  head,"  he  said.  "What'll  you  take  for 
the  battered  and  shattered  hulk?" 

I  sprang  up  on  the  ring  platform,  with  only 
the  ropes  separating  us.  "If  you'll  only  let 
me  manage  you,"  I  be^ed  him,  "well  walk 
stnught  into  the  heavyweight  champion- 
ship." He  never  stirred,  but  just  held  his 
strong  jaw  shut  tight.  Ihen, '  all  excite- 
ment, I  added,  "Aye,  just  that — duunp  <A 
the  world!  You're  a  humdinger,  Mr. 
Watersi" 

"Tug  McCarthy  is  my  name,"  he  diot 

back. 

"Tug  or  any  darned  handle  you  want  to 
go  by,"  I  returned.  "Let  me  manage  you, 
and  we'll  take  Jeff  and  Fitz,  <»ie  and  idl  of 
than,  into  camp." 

But  he  only  laughed  in  a  cool,  exasper- 
ating way,  and  looked  round  at  Battle^ip, 
now  struggling  to  his  hands  and  knees,  won- 
derii^  how  many  fathoms  he'd  been  down. 
"You'd  better  throw  your  poor  old  wreck  a 
life-line,"  said  Tug  McCarthy  to  me,  and 
trotted  sprightly  to  his  comer. 

Later  on  I  made  some  inquiries  and 
found  out  several  things.  Tug  was  travel- 
ing round  with  two  sparring  partners  and  a 
Jap  to  look  after  his  trunks  of  clothes.  Out- 
side the  ring  he  was  the  dude  of  dudes.  He 
had  bought  up  half  the  one  hotel  in  the  place 
for  himself  and  his  paid  hands,  and  had 
their  eats  served  in  the  rooms  in  grand 
style.  He'd  breezed  into  Cripple  Creek  only 
ten  days  before,  and  had  got  the  Citizens' 
Onnmitte^  together  and  made  all  su^es- 
tions  and  sundry  for  the  big  holiday  at  the 
expense  of  me  and  the  Battleship. 

In  the  business  line  Tug  was  like  a  leaf 
ixom  his  dad's  book.  He  was  his  own  man- 
ager, and  a  good  one  I'll  allow.  He  wrote 
and  sent  off  the  telegram  that  had  lured  my 
Battle^p  from  Doiver  to  a  watoy  grave. 
He  htmg  iq>  the  puise  that  came  my  way; 
and  then,  I  learned,  puUed  down  five  times 
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that  sum  from  the  takings  at  the  gate.  Be- 
fore I'd  picked  up  half  the  story  I  could  see 
that  Tug  had  it  in  him  to  become  the  great 
financier  of  the  Squared  Circle.  Which  was 
another  strong  incentive  for  me  to  try  to 
land  him  under  my  wing. 

I  laid  for  one  of  his  sparring  partners 
and  took  him  off  in  a  corner.  But  just 
when  I'm  starting  to  quiz  him  good,  who 
should  bob  up  but  Tug  himself,  togged  out 
like  he  was  parading  Fifth  Avenue  at  four 
of  a  fine  afternoon.  He  ordered  his  hired 
man  away,  and  locked  reproachfully  at  me. 

"Why  bother  your  head  with  a  man  like 
that?"  he  said  in  a  piuring  voice  that  might 
have  meant  anything  or  nothing.  "I'll  save 
you  all  the  trouble.  I'll  tell  you  all  you 
want  to  know,  without  you  asking  one 
question." 

"You're  a  wonderful  boy  in  more  ways 
than  one,  Mr.  Waters,"  I  said,  lairing. 

**Tug  McCarthy,  I  told  you  once  before," 
be  came  back,  nettled. 

"Oh,  aye,  Tug;  I  was  just  forgetting,"  I 
replied,  tryiig  to  soothe  him. 

"Dad  and  you  put  up  a  game  on  me,"  he 
said,  straight  c^.  "And  you  both  think  to 
this  day  that  you  got  away  with  it.  I  saw 
you  putting  your  heads  together  when  Bat- 
tk^ip  Burke  began  to  pound  me  in  that 
&rst  round  in  Seabright.  It  wasn't  hard  to 
figure,  anyway;  for  why  should  your  plug- 
i^y  go  after  me  in  that  vicious  way?  He 
cotddn't  have  worked  harder  if  there  was  a 
purse  in  sight.  But  the  big  mistake  you 
made  was  in  letting  Burke  stand  with  me 
under  the  shower.  He  was  feeling  so  merry 
at  having  ch(^»ped  a  novice  into  mincemeat 
he  wanted  to  let  out  the  secret  first 
thing.  I  heard  what  your  orders  to  him 
were,  and  never  smd  a  word."  The  lad 
waited  a  while,  as  if  letting  it  sink  in.  Then 
with  a  queer-  smile,  he  asked,  "What  do  you 
think  of  it  all  now?" 

"I  can  think  of  nothing  only  your  consent 
for  me  to  manage  yoyi"  I  said. 

But  he  never  seemed  to.  hear.  "Dad 
thinks  he  knows  me  and  that  I  don't  know 
him,"  he  continued,  "hots  of  fathers  are 
built  that  way.  He  wanted  to  beat  am- 
bition out  of  me.  He  succeeded  in  beating 
it  in.  He  tried  in  other  things  to  bend  my 
will  to  his  own,  but  " 

Tug  stopped  so  suddenly  it  struck  me 
that  he  was  talkn^  now  of  the  girl  his  dad 
had  ittcked  out  for  him. 


"He  didn't  think  to  tie  you  up  to  a  young 
thing  of  his  own  choosmg,  did  he?"  I  aaked, 
heedless  and  thoughtless. 

"If  he  ever  tried  that  on  me,  and  got  the 
I»^mise  oS  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  I'd  pack  her 
off  to  King  Solomon;  that's  what  I'd  do," 
declared  Tug  in  strong  tones. 

"Oh,  I  well  know  you  would  want  to  win 
the  queen  yourself,"  I  laughed;  then  said 
to  myself,  "well,  there's  &e  end  of  that 
much!" 

"You  didn't  suppose,  did  you,"  started 
Tug  again,  "that  I'd  let  Battleship  Burke 
get  away  with  that  trimming  he  handed 
me?  Not  in  twice  two  thousand  years.  I 
vowed  to  show  up  him  and  yourself  and  dad 
by  becoming  a  real  gloveman.  I  just  fol- 
lowed in  dad's  footsteps — asked  nobody's 
advice  save  my  own." 

"You're  a  good  little  adviser,"  I  put  in. 

"And  I'm  going  on  the  way  I  started, 
without  you  or  any  one  dse."  He  stopped 
again,  giving  me  that  same  queer  ^nile. 
Then  he  tilted  his  head.  "Is  Uiat  enoiigh 
for  you,  and  will  you  let  my  sparring  part- 
ners alone?" 

I  allowed  it  was,  and  told  him  so.  But 
with  the  added  word  I'd  still  be  hoping  for 
him  to  let  me  take  hold  of  him  some  day 
and  steer  him  to  the  top  of  the  laddo:.  He 
only  waved  a  hand  lightly,  and  was  on.  his 
way. 

I  sat  down  to  meditate.  Here  was  the 
man  I'd  been  dreaming  all  my  life  of  man- 
aging; right  at  hand  he  was,  but  still  so  far 
off  I  couldn't  lay  finger  on  him.  What  was 
I  to  do?  I  hiked  down  Main  Street  and  sent 
this  tel^am,  collect,  to  Sam  Waters  in 
Wall  Street: 

"The  bee  in  your  son's  bonnet  has  beo(»ue 
a  whole  hive  and  has  just  stung  Battleship 
Burke  to  death." 

I  signed  it  with  my  plain  "Tim  Breslin," 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  Next  morning  the 
answer  came.  It  was  short  and  to  the 
point. 

"Meet  me  Planters'  Hotel,  St.  Loois, 
Friday,"  it  says;  not  a  word  more. 

I  sent  BattJe^ip  into  drydock,  or  to  be 
specific,  back  home  to  Galveston,  and 
turned  up  at  the  Planters'  Hotel  Friday  eve- 
ning. I  found  Sam  Waters  in  his  room  with 
his  coat  and  collar  off  and  his  shirt-sleeves 
rolled  above  his  fat  elbows.  It  was  one  of 
those  late  hot  days  in  the  hottest  town  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific;  and  he  was 
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fanning  liimself  by  the  open  window  and 
blowing  dense  clouds  from  one  of  his  whop- 
ping big  cigai^.  He  ordered  ice-water  and 
fixings  for  the  two  of  us.  Then,  showing  no 
more  feeling  than  a  clam,  he  sat  back,  and 
said  for  me  to  tell  him  everything. 

I  did,  not  leaving  out  one  word.  And  all 
the  time  his  face  was  like  a  mask;  it  was  the 
first  time  he'd  heard  of  his  son  in  over  half  a 
year;  but  the  only  thing  that  appeared  to 
bother  him  was  the  heat.  I  couldn't  help 
wondering  what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 
I  laid  it  on  thick  about  how  his  boy  bad 
rammed  and  sunk  the  Battleship;  but  he 
heard  it  without  the  flicker  of  an  eyelash, 
and  there  was  no  move  from  him  when  1  was 
done.  Hie  way  he  was  acting  was  fast  get> 
ting  on  my  nerves,  even  though  I  could  see 
he  was  thinking  hard  about  some  phase  of 
it.    Finally  he  swung  round  and  said, 

"We've  got  to  find  some  one  to  lick 
him." 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,"  I  rejoined, 
"that  you're  still  going  aft^  the  boy  the 
way  you  did  in  Seabri^t?" 

"Don't  bother  about  me,  Breslin,"  he 
snapped  l^ck  sharply.  "AU  I  want  you  to 
do  is  go  out  and  dig  up  some  one  yrho  will 
knock  my  son  flat  on  his  back  and  end  his 
ring  career." 

What  use  to  tell  of  our  drawn-out  confab? 
The  long  and  the  short  of  it  was  that  I  took 
the  assignment,  with  a  liberal  monthly  bit, 
and  a  big  wad  to  come  when  I  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  the  boy  down  for  the  ten- 
count.  Deep  inside  I  didn't  want  the  un- 
dertaking, but  what  could  a  plain  fi^t  man- 
ago'do? 

I STARTED  hot  on  the  trail  of  Tug 
McCarthy.  First  I  ran  up  to  Winnipeg 
for  a  heavy  who  had  been  breaking  loose 
there  and  in  the  far  Northwest.  He  looked 
mighty  sweet,  and  I  called  two  men,  one 
from  Chicago  and  one  from  Hobok^,  to 
round  him  into  the  best  possible  trim.  I 
put  him  through  a  row  of  sprouts  for  six 
weeks  and  started  him  in  Calgary  where  he 
handled  himself  in  nifty  style,  winning  in  the 
fourth.  Then  I  bumpied  into  Tug  in  Seattle 
and  signed  up  for  ten  rounds  to  a  decision  in 
Portland. 

But  there  wasn't  no  dedsion.  The  affair 
came  to  an  end  in  forty  seconds,  with  the 
Canuck  taking  a  nap  in  his  own  com^  as  if 
an  alarm-ckxrk  had  never  been  invited.  I 
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wired  the  result  to  Wall  Street,  and  in  due 
time  comes  the  answer,  "Try  again." 

I  tried  again.  I  tried  six  times  in  a  row. 
Yes,  sirree — that  college  lad  was  some 
scrapper!  It  isn't  all  in  the  sinews  and  the 
clenched  fists — not  that  he  wasn't  as  classy 
and  sturdy  a  man  as  you'd  want  to  lay  eyes 
on  in  the  ring.  All  of  that  he  was;  but  he 
had  something  else  that  you  don't  find  on 
the  average  gloveman — a  head. 

The  wise  manager  informs  himself  about 
what  the  rival  camp  is  doing;  and  I  found 
out  only  smart  things  about  that  young 
man.  He  was  sticking  to  duty  every  min- 
ute; the  fight  had  begun  for  him  the  instant 
he  put  his  John  Hancock  to  the  articles. 
And  here's  a  detail,  mighty  important:  Tug 
McCarthy  never  .wet  his  lips  with  strcmg 
drink  and  ttevtr  touched  a  coffin  tack.  No; 
he  was  the  cleanest-living  lad  I  ever  run 
across,  and  I've  called  them  all  by  their  first 
names  from  Jake  Kilrain  to  Jack  Dempsey, 

Maybe  it  was  because  the  boy  was  built 
to  go  that  way  naturally;  maybe  it  was  be- 
cause he  had  set  himself  a  ta^  to  do.  The 
point  is  he  stuck  to  his  knitting,  put  his 
heart  and  mind  on  his  work,  aiui  miked  the 
straight,  white  chalk-mark  without  a  sign  oi 
wavering.  That's  the  road  to  success. 
And  Tug  McCarthy  licked  my  six  picked 
men,  one  after  the  other. 

The  last  of  the  half-dozen  went  into  the 
discard  in  Tacoma,  and  a  week  later  I 
walked  in  on  Sam  Waters  in  his  Wall  Street 
office.  He  was  all  wrapped  tq>  in  a  ticker, 
and  for  ten  minutes  let  the  tape  run  through 
his  plump  fingers  without  a  word  to  me. 
Then  he  turned  and,  not  cracking  a  smile, 
said  quietly,  "If  I  was  as  poor  a  speculator 
as  you  are  a  fight  manager  I'd  have  been 
in  the  poorhouse  long  ago." 

No  man  likes  that  talk,  least  of  all  when 
he's  spent  half  a  lifetime  building  up  a  name 
and  reputation.  Would  Sam  Waters  like 
me  to  tell  him  he  was  a  boob  in  Wall  Street? 
I  drew  one  quick  breath,  and  came  right 
back  at  him.  "If  you  had  one  man  against 
you  in  Wall  Street  half  as  good  as  your 
son,"  I  said,  "you'd  be  begging  pennies  on 
the  comer." 

But  he  never  turned  a  hair.  "If  you  can't 
lick  him,  111  find  somebody  else  that  can," 
he  rq>li0i 

I  looked  at  him  fiercely  for  a  second,  then 
walked  to  the  door.  Holding  the  handle,  I 
{powered  back  at  him.   "I  came  on  here  to 
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sign  up  a  man  that  is  a  real  mit  sUnger,  and 
only  dropped  in  thinking  to  be  dvil.  When 
you  meet  that  son  of  yours  again  you'll  need 
a  broom  to  sweep  up  the  pieces." 

"Good!"  he  shouted  after  me  as  I  banged 
the  door. 

I  found  Madigan  in  bis  feed  store  whidi 
he  ran  in  connection  with  his  livery-stable. 
"Where  do  you  keep  that  untamable  wildcat 
of  yours?"  I  asked  him  after  the  greetings 
were  disposed  of. 

The  Jersey  Whirlwind,  christened  Len 
Fein,  was  going  through  his  motions  in  the 
sim-dried  ring  in  the  middle  of  the  big  yard. 
I  had  his  record  in  my  inside  jwcket,  sent  on 
to  me  in  Tacoma  by  this  same  man,  Madi- 
gan. It  was  fair  to  middling  at  the  start 
and  growing  better  at  the  end.  He'd  won 
the  last  ei^t  by  clean  knockouts  or  the 
jw^'s  say-so.  The  week  before,  down  in 
Wi&ington,  he'd  stacked  up  against  the 
stifFest  battler  of  the  lot  and  had  flattened 
him  in  the  seventh  stanza.  Watching  him 
perform,  I  now  saw  he  had  all  the  correct 
earmarks  and  that  there  was  nothing  wrong 
with  his  size  and  build.  He  stood  six-foot- 
three  of  bone  and  muscle,  and  he  carried  the 
bulk  of  it  in  the  ri^t  place — high  above 
the  belt.  My  mind  was  already  settled.  I 
said  a  few  words  to  him,  and  he  fell  for  more 
tin  than  he'd  ever  thought  was  in  the  land. 

That  evening  the  Whirlwind  and  I  left 
for  Los  Angeles.  Tug  had  got  my  message 
and  was  waiting  there.  They  wanted  the 
mill  out  at  the  Vernon  arena,  and  in  five 
minutes  we  were  all  signed  up  for  twenty 
rounds. 

HAVE  you  ever  been  harried  in  your  in- 
sides?  K  not,  I  hope  you  never  will;  for 
it's  a  sad  and  worrysome  experience.  Who 
could  have  told  me  before  that  there  was  a 
heart  in  me?  I'd  been  thinking  this  long 
time  it  was  nothing  more  than  abound  stone. 
I'd  have  freely  given  my  right  hand,  my 
right  eye  that  night  to  be  in  Tug's  comer 
instead  of  behind  the  Jersey  Whirlwind. 

TTiere  I  was,  coming  out  victor  in  the 
greatest  battle  of  my  life,  and  not  a  sign  or 
glow  of  elation  in  me;  only  sorrow  and  re- 
morse weighing  me  down — I  was  responsible 
for  sending  that  college  boy  to  defeat.  I'll 
never  forget  it  to  my  dying  day;  no,  never- 
more. 

He  stuck  it  out  seventeen  rounds — seven- 
teen most  terrible  rounds.  The  Whirlwind 


had  weight  and  height  and  reach  on  him; 
he  got  in  a  lucky  stab  right  at  the  start;  but 
Tug  stood  up  to  his  beating  with  a  heart  of 
gold.  I'd  been  against  him  in  a  long  row  of 
scraps,  covering  nearly  two  years,  and  I'd 
been  liking  him  better  and  better  eJl  the 
time;  for  one  couldn't  help  it,  you  see. 
He'd  never  crowed;  he'd  never  done  any- 
thing but  fight  and  play  the  game — and  here 
I  was  with  the  guilt  on  me  of  laying  him  low. 

You  couldn't  make  that  lad  strike  his 
colors;  he  was  one  of  those  tow-bead  Norse- 
men who  is  carried  home  on  his  shield.  The 
last  three  rounds  his  hands  were  down  and 
he  was  reeling  all  around — ^he  never  heard 
me  b^ging  him,  nor  the  crowd  hollering, 
nor  the  referee  imploring  him.  But  at  last 
it  finished,  as  it  must — a  right  swing  met  him  . 
squarely.  He  fell  full  lengUi  in  the  rosin, 
and  then  rolled  over,  his  face  just  below  the 
ropes  less  than  a_foot  away,  looking  strai^t 
at  me. 

"You're  a  good,  game  boy,  Tug,"  I  said, 
not  thinking  of  anything  else. 

"But  he  never  answered  one  word,  only 
strove  to  rise.  But  not  a  nerve  in  him  re- 
sponded to  his  will.  His  iron  jaw — ^just  like 
lus  dad's — ^went  shut  fast,  and  his  eyes  met 
mine,  straight  and  fearless,  defiant  even  in 
that  m<Hnent  of  defeat. 

I  was  heart-^ck.  I  left  the  Jersey  Whirl- 
wind to  look  after  himself  and  came  back 
into  town  alone. 

Then  the  practical  side  of  me  b^an  as- 
serting itself,  as  it  always  will.  That 
young  fellow,  at  the  very  worst,  bad  only 
met  what  many  another  had  met.  Unlike 
t^  rest  of  them,  he  had  a  soft  nest  to  go  to 
after  his  d^eat.  And  word  of  the  knock- 
out would  come  as  welcome  news  to  old 
Sam  Waters,  waiting  for  his  son  to  join  him 
in  the  battle  royal  in  Wall  Street.  There 
was  also  the  healthy  bonus  coming  to  me  in 
payment  for  a  stiff  contract  well  done.  I 
turned  into  the  telegraph  office  and  shoots 
this  along  the  wire  to  Flinty  Sam: 

"You  d<Mi*t  have  to  hire  anybody  else  for 
the -job.  I  turned  the  trick  in  the  seven- 
teenth this  night,  and  I'll  thank  you  for  the 
bonus.  Maybe  the  honey  bee  in  his  bonnet 
is  dead,  and  maybe  it  isn't." 

Then  I  mosied  over  to  the  hotel,  ready- 
to  sleep  easy  after  a  profitable  day's  work. 
But  there  was  a  young  man  waiting  in  the 
lobby  and  he  said  that  he'd  come  to  take  me 
to  a  good  friend  of  mine.  I  suspected  it  was 
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some  of  the  boys  getting  up  a  midni^t 
&dic,  and  so  got  into  the  car.  My  strange 
escort  -headed  like  mad  down  to  the  rail- 
road, and  before  I  knew  it  we  were  drawn 
up  besi(ie  a  big  private  car.  As  1  mounted 
the  steps  and  walked  in,  who  did  I  see  there 
but  Sam  Waters.  He  was  ponderii^  in  an 
armchair  away  down  at  the  end,  but  the 
moment  he  spied  me  he  came  chafing  as  if 
he  was  gmng  to  eat  me  alive. 

"Damn  you,  Breslin!"  he  shouted. 
"You're  not  going  to  get  away  with  it!  No, 
you're  not!" 

You  could  have  knocked  me  over  with  a 
feather.  What  was  he  driving  at?  He  dug 
into  his  pocket  and  handed  over  a  check  all 
made  out  for  the  bonus. 

"I  never  thought  you'd  earn  it,"  he  said. 
"It's  like  paying  you  blood-money.  But  I 
live  up  to  my  word  in  this  and  everything 
else.  But  I'm  with  my  boy,  I'd  have  you 
know,  even  if  I  don't  " 

Then  he  burst  loose,  and  it  all  comes 
out.  He'd  only  been  on  the  level  with  me 
in  that  Seabright  affair;  then,  he  honestly 
thought  that  would  cure  the  boy.  But 
after  the  medicine  failed  to  work,  after  Tug 
McCarthy  was  bom,  with  his  square,  iron 
jaw —   Oh,  if  you'd  heard  him  chatter! 

"You  lidc  a  son  of  mine?"  he  raved. 
"There  isn't  a  man  living  can  do  it!  Do  you 
hear  that?" 

I  certainly  heard  it,  and  a  lot  more.  The 
son  had  won  the  father  over.  It  was  pride 
that  did  it,  I  reckon — the  pride  of  a  man  in 
a  good,  stout-hearted  scm  who  was  his 
very  own.  Oh,  I  knew  Sam  Waters's 
feelings. 

The  old  man  had  seen  every  fight  his  son 
had  after  that  Cripple  Creek  shindy.  He'd 
been  in  Portland  even.  He'd  come  slipping 
into  town  in  his  private  car  for  each  mill, 
and  hang  on  a  sidii^  only  loi^  enough  to 
lose  himself  in  the  crowd  and  watch  his  son 
perfonn.  He'd  been  in  the  Vernon  arena 
this  very  night. 

"I  never  liked  my  son  going  into  the 
ring,'*  he  went  on,  "but  when  he  got  in  it 
anyway,  I'm  for  him  strong.  I  hired  you 
because  of  that — to  bring  him  along.  No 
one  ever  will  be  a  tip-topper  in  this  world 
matching  wits  agahist  third-raters.  I  put 
you  across  his  path  to  give  him  the  keen 
ctm^wtition  that  success  feeds  on.  You 
think  you've  done  your  work  well,  but, 
BresUn,  there's  no  man  he  can't  whip." 


"In  view  of  what's  just  taken  place — " 
I  started,  but  he  cut  me  off  short. 

"I  know  a  fighter!"  he  said,  and  ran  to  his 
desk  where  he  got  a  picture  of  a  well  set-up 
youngster  in  ring  costume,  mits  on  his 
hands  and  all.  "Do  you  know  who  that 
is?"  he  thimders. 
"Not  a  bit  of  me  can  guess,"  I  replied. 
"That's  me!"  he  said,  his  chest  swelling  as 
I  looked  at  him  in  blank  wond».  "My 
boy  doesn't  know  it;  but  I  trimmed  all  the 
amateurs  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  a 
fare-thee-well  before  he  was  bom." 

I  began  to  see  a  streak  of  dayhght — and 
then  there  was  a  racket  behind  me.  Both 
of  us  looked  around  as  Tug  McCarthy  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  His  &ce  showed  a  fine 
assortment  of  adheave,  but  he  was  getting 
along  without  the  wd  of  the  two  handlers  by 
his  side.  He  halted  as  if  shot,  at  sight  of  h^ 
dad,  and  moved  to  back  away.  But  his  <dd 
man  went  straight  up  to  him  and  gripped 
him  by  the  hand. 

"I  sent  for  you,"  he  said.  "You're 
bunged  up  a  trifle.  I  like  you  better  in  de- 
feat than  in  victory."  Then  he  laid  bis  hand 
on  the  boy's  shoulder.  "There  never  was  a 
Waters  rested  under  &  stain  on  his  banner. 
We're  going  after  the  Jersey  Whirlwind, 
aren't  we,  son?" 

"I've  been  up  to  the  hotel  chasing  Bres- 
lin for  a  return  match,"  says  Tug. 

"Well  fix  the  match  right  here!"  an- 
nounced Sam  Waters,  and  turned  to  me. 

"JElbld  on,"  I  said,  sparring  for  a  breath- 
ing spell.  "What  am  I  up  against?  Are 
you  his  manager?" 

"Yes,  I  am,"  answered  Flinty  Waters 
quickly. 

"How  about  you,  Tug?"  I  inquired. 

"Dad  and  I  are  of  the  same  mind,"  says 
Tug,  smooth  as  could  be. 

I  sparred  again.  You  see,  I  was  in  posi- 
tion to  make  demands  of  Jeff.  Hiis  was  no 
mean  victory.  Tug  McCarthy  had  become 
well  known  in  the  West;  you'd  find  para- 
graphs about  him  in  the  sport  pages  back 
East,  and  his  pictures  in  the  pink  London 
sheets.  Why  should  I  be  risking  what  I'd 
just  won?  Bigger  game  was  the  meat  I 
was  after.  If  I  couldn't  get  Jeff  just  yet,  I 
could,  at  least,  get  a  crack  at  Fitz  or  SfUIor- 
man  Sharkey.  And  seeing  we  were  on  the 
subject  of  gates  and  purses,  I  was  all  busi- 
ness once  more.  But  old  Sam  Waters  set- 
tled it  in  a  hurry. 
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"I'll  put  up  the  whole  amount,"  he  said, 
"and  you  can  name  your  own  figiu-e." 

It  was  too  tempting  to  pass  up.  I  signed 
right  there,  scrawling  my  name  after  the 
bold  handwriting  of  Sam  Waters.  Then  in 
a  couple  of  days  I  got  a  wire  saying  that 
he'd  fixed  it  all  complete  with  Jimmy  Crof- 
foth  for  Mechanic's  Pavilion  in  'Frisco,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  twenty  rounds  again. 

The  Whirlwind  was  tickled  half  to  death 
with  the  prospect.  He  looked  on  Tug  as 
easy  picking.  He  knew  the  one  hardest 
thing  for  a  glove  man  to  do  is  a  comeback. 
Besides,  he  was  dead  sure  he  had  it  on  Tug 
at  every  angle  of  the  game.  But,  all  the 
same,  I  took  him  out  early  near  Santa  Clara 
and  drove  him  hard  at  training  every  day. 
Tug  had  taken  over  Jeff's  old  camp  at 
Harbin  Springs,  which  was  familiar  ground 
to  him.  It  was  there  he  had  come  by 
the  skill  to  bomb  and  scuttle  Battle^ip 
Burke. 

There  was  some  excitement  in  the  days 
when  that  mill  was  drawing  near.  Every  one 
knew  now  who  Tug  McCarthy  was.  There 
had  been  reports,  quite  naturally,  but  now 
they  were  all  confirmed  by  Samuel  Waters 
himself.  And  how  the  newspapers  did  eat 
that  stuf!  up!  The  King  of  Wall  Street  en- 
couraging his  son  to  be  the  King  of  the 
Ring!  Not  that  alone,  but  actually  manag- 
ing him! 

The  whole  broad  land  was  gone  pliunb 
crazy  over  it.  And  why  not?  Sam  Waters 
and  Tim  Breslin  in  the  same  boat!  And  the 
way  Flinty  Waters  handled  himself!  What 
he  said  in  the  daily  prints  to  them  goody- 
goodies  was  a  shame — to  the  softies,  sticking 
up  their  finicky  noses,  and  wanting  to  have 
us  believe  it's  time  enough  to  breed  a 
fighting  race  when  the  enemy  has  set  your 
house  afire! 

I'd  never  liked  old  Sam  Waters,  but  I  was 
beginning  to  Uke  him  now.  He  was  no 
hypocrite,  buying  ringside  seats.  Instead 
of  that,  he  was  taking  the  world  as  he  found 
it,  and  helping  it  along  by  playing  a  man's 
part  in  a  man's  way. 

All  Frisco  was  in  or  about  the  historic 
pavilion  that  night.  We  were  in  our  comer 
first,  and  the  Jersey  Whirlwind  got  a  liberal 
hand.  But  it  was  as  nothing  to  the  noise 
and  roar  that  greeted  Tug  McCarthy  and 
his  dad.  The  first  sight  I  got  of  them  it 
struck  ^'ard  that  I  was  up  against  not 
one^  but  two  of  these  Set  jaws.   Yes,  they 


were  fixed  as  if  nailed  and  welded  together. 
And  the  old  boy  went  about  his  business 
in  his  comer  as  if  it  was  nothing  more  to 
him  than  juggling  millions  in  Wall  Street 
with  both  hands.  He  was  just  the  same  as 
he  was  that  morning  when  I  jfoimd  him 
standing  by  the  ticker,  nmning  the  tape 
through  his  fingers  and  paying  no  heed  to 
me  or  the  rest  of  the  world. 

There's  another  big  surprise  for  me  when 
Tug  strips  off.  I'd  heard  that  his  dad  had 
run  both  Fitz  and  Kid  McCoy  mto  Harbin, 
bringing  them  across  from  New  York  in  his 
private  car;  so  I  was  expecting  to  find  the 
boy  in  dandy  shape.  He  was  all  that,  and 
then  some. 

Talk  about  your  pictures  and  your  scenery 
and  your  artists  big  and  small!  But  what 
sight  more  soothing  and  inspiring,  more 
beautiful,  than  the  human  form?  And  what 
human  shape,  I  ask  >'ou,  can  match  or  come 
near  that  of  the  tall,  grown,  young  glove- 
man,  trained  for  speed  and  staying  qualities, 
trim  and  fine,  sleek  as  silk  in  every  little 
line?  That's  one  of  the  satisfying  things,  I 
own  up,  that  keeps  ever  luring  me  to  the 
ringside. 

And  as  I've  often  told  you,  I've  looked  on 
them  all.  I  can  diut  my  eyes  this  minute 
and  see  the  grand  and  noble  proportions 
of  John  L.  in  his  pfime;  I  can  call  them  all 
back  up  and  down  the  line,  but  the  decision 
goes  to  Tug  McCarthy  as  he  was  that  night. 
Small  wotider  his  father  was  daffy  about  him. 
I'd  lie  down  and  die  this  minute  in  content 
if  I  had  such  a  boy.  He'd  filled  out  some- 
thing magnificent.  He  was  perfection  for 
the  eye  to  behold. 

When  he  dropped  the  bathrobe  from  his 
wide  shoulders  and  stood  there  at  ease,  not  a 
muscle  showed;  but  when  he  walked  to  the 
middle,  as  if  not  touching  the  ground,  I 
saw  those  long,  pliant  cords  play  sweetly 
under  his  bronzed  skin.  Greeks  and  Dagoes 
and  Turks — you  can  have  them  all!  For 
myself,  just  give  me  Tug  McCarthy  in  his 
splendid  manhood  there  that  ni^tl 

I  tipped  off  the  Whirlwind  ^t  he  had 
his  work  tut  out  for  him.  But  no  use.  His 
peanut  was  miles  away  in  Los  Angeles, 
dwelling  on  another  Tug  McCarthy  prone 
on  the  floor.  That's  a  mistake  not  peculiar 
to  the  ring.  You  and  I  can  name  lots  of 
men  that  thought  one  victory  enough  to  last 
them  their  lifetime;  and  when  they  woke  up 
the  count  was  all  done. 
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It  was  that  way  with  the  Jersey  Whirl- 
wind. He  went  in  over-confident;  his  bead 
was  so  swelled  that  Tug  couldn't  miss  it. 
He  forgot  all  about  having  copped  Ti^  with 
a  daniagiog  swing  early  in  tiieir  first  en- 
counter, and  that  the  ill  effects  had  stuck  to 
the  end.  But  no  matter — Tug  that  night 
was  too  good  for  him  the  best  day  he  ever 
saw.  And  when  the  tide  of  battle  set 
against  him,  when  the  pinch  came,  the 
Wfaiitwind  blew  as  soft  as  a  Jtine  breeze. 

No  sooner  had  they  squared  oS,  than  Tug 
dropped  him  with  a  short-arm  drive  clean 
through  his  guard.  He  repeated  in  the 
third,  and  twice  in  the  fourth  the  Whirl- 
wind kissed  the  canvas.  It's  no  pleasure  to 
me  to  see  a  man  taking  a  lambasKing,  and  I 
turned  aside  to  see  what  old  Sam  Waters 
was  doing. 

There  he  is,  calm  and  cold  as  a  fish  baked 
in  a  cake  of  ice.  i  It's  all  clear  about  him. 
This  is  just  another  deal  m  Wall  Street  for 
Sam;  he^  been  meetii^  men  in  bloody  com- 
bat evex  since  the  days  when  he  treated  all 
the  amateurs  in  the  State  of  Penn  to  a  fare- 
thee-well. 

The  knockout  came  in  the  sixth.  Tug, 
his  hair  not  [mussed,  woiked  him  into  a 
comer,  and--bingo — it's  all  over!  There 
wasn't  no  need  for  any  count.  I  hdped  lift 
the  Whirlwind  up  on  his  stool,  and  when  I 
was  busy  bringing  him  back  to  knowledge  of 
his  own  shortcomings,  I  felt  a  tap  on  my 
shoulder  and  looked  aroimd.  It  was  Flinty 
Waters,  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  spoil 
everything  by  an  ill-fitting  word.   Bat  no. 

"Come  over  to  the  hotel  without  delay," 
he  said.   "I  want  to  talk  with  you." 

"When  I  rid  this  third-rater  of  his  ter- 
rible nightmare,  IH  join  you,  Mr.  Waters," 
I  replied,  and  resumed  with  the  smelling-salts. 

THE  old  boy  was  wasting  no  time.  His 
grips  were  being  carried  out  when  I 
showwi  in  the  door.  "You're  not  leaving  us, 
X  hope?"  I  saul. 

"Come  in  here,  Breslin,"  he  rejoined, 
leading  the  wzy  into  a  sitting-room  and 
Cutting  the  door.   "The  work  you  did  for 

me  soxne  time  ago  was  first-class,  and  " 

**Oh,  it  was,  was  it?"  I  cut  in,  sarcastic. 
"Forget  aU  that,"  he  aUowed.   "You  did 
ri^t  wdl,  and  I  want  to  tie      with  you 
"  again." 

"From  what  befell  my  Whirlwind  it  looks 
as  if  I'm  needing  a  job,"  I  observed. 

BmryM^t  UatoMtm,  Am§Ktt.  I9» 


He  faced  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  ready  to 
start  something.  "What  do  you  think  of 
my  son  as  a  fighter?" 

"He's  a  cuckoo  and  a  daisy  and  a  lalla- 
paloosa,"  I  solemnly  affirmed. 

"How  far  will  he  go?" 

"He'll  lick  JeS  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
him." 

"Tm  glad  you  agree  with  me,"  he  said, 
nodding.  Then  he  perks  up  for  business. 
"Look  here  now,  Breslin.  It's  .no  use 
talking  to  that  boy  about  givii:^  up  the  fight 
game.  I  made  a  fizzle  of  trying  to  wish  a 
wife  on  him;  I  fizzled  that  Seabright  affair — 
I've  fizzled  it  every  time  I've  tried  to  do  his 
thinking  for  him.  That's  what  comes  of 
having  a  son  with  a  will  of  his  own.  It's 
tough  and  hard  on  a  father,  who  thinks  he's 
wiser.  But,  Breslin,  I  always  did  like  a 
man  that  stands  in  his  own  two  shoes.  No 
matter  what  dse,  this  is  my  son's  lookout. 
He  wants  it  that  way,  and  so  let  it  be.  He 
just  loves  miring  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
ring — he's  got  it  in  his  blood  I  suppose." 

Flinty  Sam  paused,  and  the  proud  smile 
wrinkling  his  eyes  reminded  me  of  a  photo- 
graph of  a  Pennsylvania  amateur.  He  con- 
tinued: 

"This  victory  to-night  will  make  him 
keener  than  ever.  Now  that  he's  in  the 
game  it's  up  to  us  both  to  help  him  all  we 
can.  I  should  like  to  go  on  doing  it  myself, 
but,  Breslin,  this  glove  business  is  small 
potatoes,  nothing  more  than  a  snap  of  your 
fingers.  It's  too  tame  for  me.  I'm  going 
back  to  Wall  Street  where  there's  real  fitt- 
ing.  Will  you  manage  my  son  for  me?" 

"Putting  aside  the  fact  you're  handing  me 
a  diampion,  Mr.  Waters,  I'd  manage  him  if 
he  was  the  rankest  dub." 

Hiose  were  my  words.  And,  thinking 
back,  I  can't  say  I  didn't  mean  them. 
There  was  something  or  other  about  Tug 
McCarthy  that  won  you  without  your 
knowing.  And  I  was  fast  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  some  of  the  same  stuff  was  present 
in  the  make-up  of  his  dad.  Aye,  old 
Flinty  Waters,  when  you  got  to  know  him, 
under  his  pelt,  was  a  right  good  sort. 

We  agreed  on  it  then  and  there,  only 
leavii^  it  to  the  boy  for  the  final  say.  "He's 
gettii^  here  late,"  Sam  remarked,  taking 
out  his  watch;  and  just  then  Tug  walked  in, 
diipper  as  could  be.  We  laid  the  plan  be- 
fore him  and  he  listened  quietly  without  one 
word  till  we  both  were  done. 
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'There's  only  one  man  in  the  world  I'd  let 
manage  me  oUier  than  yoursdf,  dad,  and 
that's  Tim  Breslin/'  he  said,  looking  over  at 
me.  "We've  had  some  good  scraps,  haven't 
we,  Tim?  But  of  the  whole  lot  I  enjoyed 
none  half  so  much  as  the  sinking  of  Battle- 
ship Burke." 

"That  old  man  of  the  sea!  Let  his  pocw 
bones  lie!"  I  rejoined.  "I'm  going  to  camp 
cm  Jeff's  trail  right  away,  Tug;  and  after  we 
take  the  title  we'll  tour  the  workl." 

"I  can  knock  him  out  in  ten  rounds,"  said 
Tug. 

"Now  you're  taUdng,  son,"  chimed  in 
Sam  Waters. 

"But  there's  one  thing  first,"  Tug  added, 
with  his  queer  smile.  "Will  you  come  with 
me,  please,  without  asking  questions,  for  a 
short  ride?" 

In  a  half-hour  or  so  the  car  stopped  in 
boat  of  a  neat  house,  with  a  lawn  in  front 
and  vines  on  the  pordi.  There  was  a  light 
in  every  window  and  figures  flittmg  about  in 
every  room.  And  when  we  rang  the  bell, 
who  should  come  running  to  throw  wide  the 
door  and  welcome  us,  but  Mrs.  Tug  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Oh,  yes!  There  had  been  a  knot-tying 
party  in  the  short  time  since  the  fight  was 
won.  And  now  there  was  a  mighty  fussing 
going  on,  getting  ready  for  the  honejonocm. 

"What  has  kept  you  so  long?"  she  asked 
sweetly  of  Tug;  though  it  was  plain  he  had 
wasted  not  one  second  going  and  coming 
back  with  us  pair  of  blimdering  old  fools. 

I  certainly  thought  Flinty  Sam  would 
break  down  and  cry.  His  lips  were  quiver- 
ing, and  his  Adam's  apple  was  like  a  monkey 
on  a  string.  His  son  had  always  been  sur- 
prising him — this  was  the  biggest  surpise  of 
all. 

She  was  a  sweet  and  winsome  girl;  and 
Sam  Waters  himself  could  see  that,  even  if 
^e  was  the  final  proof  of  all  his  well-laid 
schemes  gone  wrong.  I  almost  laughed 
when  I  thought  of  him  having  tried  to  pick 
a  ball  and  chain  for  Tug.  But  now  that  he 
was  up  against  it,  he  treated  hor  as  a  faUier 
should— no  matter  what  you  say  about  him, 
Sam  Waters  was  a  good  sport  Chisping 
her  hands  and  looking  into  her  eyes  of  blue, 
he  said : 

"You're  just  the  girl  I  have  always 
wanted  my  son  to  wed." 


Tug  stood  at  one  side,  enjoying  the  muffs 
we  both  were  making,  but  at  last  he  pipes  in: 

"Mr.  Breslin  is  my  new  manager,  dear, 
and  is  to  match  me  with  Jeff  first  thing." 

Like  a  flash  the  girl  turned  and  flung  this 
right  at  my  head:  "You'll  never  manage 
him;  he's  given  his  promise  to  me.'*  Thai 
she  lets  go  this  one  at  Flinty  Sam:  "You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Mr.  Wa- 
ters, for  wanting  your  son  in  the  ring." 

Ho,  hoi  That  was  landing  it  and 
square  on  dad. 

npHE  great  manager  paused,  then  leaned 
forward  with  his  gaze  fixed  far  down 
the  dusty  highway. 

"Look  at  Andy  Moakley  coming  home 
there  with  his  free,  easy  stride.  A  grand, 
good-looking  boy;  calling  back  to  my  old 
e^  the  fond  and  lost  si^t  of  Tug  McCar- 
thy." He  sat  up  and  looked  at  me.  "Isn't 
it  passing  strange  that  I  should  have  such 
warmth  in  my  heart  for  one  that  I  never 
managed,  but  who  was  always  pitted  against 
me,  in  the  opposing  comer  of  the  ring?" 

"Not  so  very  strange,  Tim,"  I  quietly  re- 
plied. 

"It  was  his  fighting  spirit,  I  sappoac"  al- 
lowed Tim  Breslin. 

"You  never  ^t  the  match  with  Jeff?" 

"With  the  girl  he  loved  standing  in  the 
way?  Notmuchl  What  Flinty  Sam  WatCTS, 
with  all  his  power  and  success,  couldn't  do, 
that  slip  .  of  a  girl  done  without  even 
trying. 

"Sam  Waters  sent  them  honeymooning  in 
his  private  car.  There  was  a  crowd  of  the 
girl's  friends  down  to  see  then  oS.  Old 
Flinty  hocked  his  arm  in  mine  and  pulled 
me  to  one  side  out  of  the  jam;  and  we 
stood  there  alone,  under  the  arc  lights, 
watching  the  train  pull  out,  with  Tug  and 
his  bride  waving  from  the  rear  plafiorm. 
For  a  long  time  there  wasn't  a  word  between 
us,  then  I  could  stand  it  no  more. 

"  'There  goes  my  world's  champion,  fad- 
ing from  view,'  I  breathed.  *^'t  it  odd 
that  I  should  be  feelmg  glad?' 

"Then  Flinty  Sam  turned  and  leveled  his 
eyes  at  me. 

"  'You  and  I  can  plan,'  he  said,  'and  the 
Tug  McCarthys  may  all  fight  their  heads 
off ;  but  it's  always  a  know-nothing  girl  gives 
the  decision,' " 


"Mamies  Bqj**  another  siary  kf  Mr,  Bulbci,  will apptar  m  Sumter  EVERYBODrs. 
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Spanish  Love 

A  Drama  of  a  Land  of  Jealousies  and  Loves  and 
Hates— A  Land  that  is  called  the  Garden  of  Passions 

By  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
and   Avery   H  op  wood 

Publufud  by  nurttsy  ef  tht  autfiers  and 
tht  ^rfduetrSf  Wagtahah  and  Km^tr 


IN  SOUTHEASTERN  Spain  Ues  Mur- 
cia,  the  land  of  simple  faith  and  sim- 
ple people.  Once  an  arid  wilderness, 
it  has  been  turned,  through  artificial 
irr^tion,  into  a  province  so  rich  that,  as 
the  Spanish  saying  has  it,  "Drive  a  cane 
into  die  s(»l  of  the  Huorta.  and  the  day 
after  it  will  bear  blosscnns."  It  is  a  land  of 
jealousies  and  loves  and  hates,  and  it  is 
called  the  Garden  of  Passions.  Men  %ht 
for  what  they  want,  and  in  such  a  struggle 
for  the  heart  of  a  girl  Maria,  Pencho  has 
so  wounded  young  Javier,  the  only  son  of 
rich  Domingo  Maticas,  that  the  scai  will 
not  heal  and  helps  to  a^;ravate  the  cough 
which  wracks  his  wef^ened  body. 

Pencho  is  a  h^tive  from  justicx  and 
there  are  those  he  has  left  behind  him  who 
believe  him  guilty  of  attempted  murder, 
-while  there  are  others  who  are  loyal  to  him 
and  who  believe  he  will  return  to  assert 
his  innocence  and  claim  his  girl,  Maria  del 
Carmen.  In  the  heart  of  Javier*there  is 
hate  for  Pencho  and  love  for  Maria,  and  the 
girl,  fearful  lest  Javier  die  of  his  wound  and 
Pencho  really  be  regarded  as  a  murderer, 
has  spent  many  days  nursing  the  boy  back, 
to  health  and,  by  her  presence,  inflaming 
his  passion  for  her.  It  is  here  that  the  play, 
''Spanish  Love,"  begins,  in  the  little  square 
in  front  of  the  hermitage. 

Andreas:  Pencho [    Pencho  the  fearless 
has  run  away! 

Anton  (^ompou^y):  And  as  loDg  as 
I'm  Alcalde  hell  never  come  back!  The 
brave  Pencho — the  fighting  Pencho  has 
turned  tail,  like  a  frightened  dog,  and  now 
he's  gnawing  a  bone  across  the  sea  in  Ovani 

Enryboiy^s  lia^aku,  August,  9' 


RoQUE  {angrily)'.  When  he  oxnes  back 
— showing  his  teeth — ■ — 
Anton:  I'm  the  dentist  wholl  pull  theml 
RoQUE  {hotly) :  He  knew  what  to 
expect  from  you,  SeSor  Alcaldel  You  got 
your  ofl&ce  through  Domingo  Maticas — 
and  you  made  the  quarrel  of  Javier  your 
own!  And  so,  when  Pencho  was  accused — 
ViCENTi  {interrupting  wraihfuUy):  And 
jusUy  accused!  If  any  of  you  fdlows  on 
your  side  of  the  canal  know  how  to  write, 
send  a  line  to  your  friend,  Pencho,  and  ad- 
vise him  to  keep  awayl  They  didn't  go  on 
with  l  is  trial,  because  important  witnesses 
refused  to  testify.  But  it  was  Pencho  who 
stabbed  Matkas's  son,  and  left  him  on  the 
ground  to  die!  And  Maticas  won't  forget, 
nor  forgive! 

Roque:   But  the  boy  is  still  living. 
Anton:   And   you   call   that  living? 
You've  seen  him,  haven't  you?   You  know 
what  he  used  to  be  and  what  he  is  now — a 
poor,  broken  creature. 

Efiter  Pepuso,  wearing  the  old-fashioned 
coskime  of  the  Bverta  as  a  sign  that  he  be- 
lieves the  world  becoming  effemmaie  in  its 
new  ways;  he  has  been  used  to  blood  in  the 
veins  rather  than  milk  and  he  is  a  friend  to 
Pencho. 

Pepuso:  That  boy  has  red  blood  in 
him!  He'll  come  when  he  hears  that  his 
sweetheart  Maria  del  Carmen  and  Javier — 
{Be  stops.) 
Roque  {fiercely):  You  lie! 
Pepuso:  I  haven't  said  it  yet,  but  it's 
true! 

Roque:  Nol  I  tell  you  she  doesn't 
core  fw  Javier!    Maria  dd  Caimen  has 
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never  forgotten  Pendiol  I've  seen  her 
turn  ^^te  just  hearing  his  name! 

Peptso:  Because  she  knows  what  he'll 
do  if  he  comes  back  and  finds  out  that  for 
ten  months  she's  sat  at  Javier's  bedside— 
nursmg  him. 

Roque:  To  cure  Javier  of  his  wound. 
If  Vavier  died  Pencho  would  be  a  mur- 
derer in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  It  was  a  fur 
fight,  but  the  law  won't  reo^mze  that. 

P^uso  {sourly):  As  for  Maria  del 
Cannen,  Domingo  Maticas  is  rich  and 
/avier  is  his  only  stm,  and  the  girl  has  sold 
herself  so  that  she  can  be  the  grand  Seftora 
of  the  Huerta.  She'll  marry  the  sickly 
wretch  and  be  barren  all  her  days  

Roque:  If  she  has  sold  hersdf  it's  to 
save  Pencho  

Pektso:  I'd  rather  go  to  hell  with 
Pencho  than  to  Paradise  with  scnne  I  know. 
I  }Kfpe  he  docs  come  bade.  Let  him  find 
her  married.  Then  we'll  see  the  Huerta 
awake  againl  Then  we'll  see  blood  flowl 
That's  sometiiing  to  live  for. 

IN  THE  meantime,  Maria  del  Carmen  is 
on  the  road  begging  alms  for  a  mass  tar 
Janer's  recovery.  ^  is  gosaped  aboot 
to  such  an  extent  that  money  is  slow  to 
come  her  way;  add  to  which  ho:  parents^ 
poor  and  grasping  peasants,  want  her  to 
marry  a  rich  man's  son.  She  comi  s  upon 
the  arguing  crowd,  tired  and  nervous — 
intmt  that  Javier  must  Uve.  Fepuso  will 
give  no  money  for  the  recovery  of  a  man 
who  would  be  no  great  loss.  He  has 
written  to  Pencho  to  return  and  the  boy  is 
on  his  way.  When  Maria  dd  Carmen 
hears  this,  she  is  panic-stricken;  she  wants 
to  hear  all  about  him,  but  she  wants  him 
to  stay  away.  Pepuso  calls  her  a  jilt;  he 
tells  her  that  Pencko  knows  that  she  has 
given  him  up. 

Makia:  But,  Pepuso,  it  isn't  true, 
what  you  are  saying — it  isn't  true!  I 
hav«i't  given  Pencho  up — ^I  haven't  stopped 
loving  him — no  one  could  make  me  do  thatl 
I  love  hun  as  I  k)ve  the  light  by  which  I 
see — as  I  love  the  air  which  is  the  breath 
of  my  life.  Pepuso,  I  was  doing  it  all  for 
Pencho's  sake!  For  I  carry  his  image, 
not  where  we  wear  the  ble^ed  scapular, 
but  deeper  sUll — in  my  heart!  I  thought 
that  if  I  took  care  of  Javier  and  was  kind 
to  him,  I'd  gain  some  influence  with  his 
people  and,  once  he  was  cured,  the  case 


gainst  Pencho  wouldn't  be  reopened. 
My  lips  are  worn  out  with  prayers — and 
my  hsuids  are  weary.  I've  raised  them  so 
often,  b^ging  Heaven  to  be  merciful — to 
my  Pencho  and  to  met 

This  outburst  convinces  Pepuso  that  he 
is  wrong,  but  he  sees  that  the  girl  will  have 
a  hard  time  unless  she  tells  every  one  of  her 
true  love,  since  Jamer  has  himself  come  to 
care  for  her.  If  she  does  this,  he  will  ke^ 
Pencho  away  and  out  of  danger.  So,  wi^ 
her  permission,  he  tells  the  folk  who  are 
near  the  true  state  <rf  affairs  and  the  parents 
of  Maria  del  Carmen  are  in  a  passion  of 
rage.  At  this  moment  there  arrive  Jamer 
and  his  father — the  poor  boy  irritable, 
burning  with  fever,  passionate  with  love 
for  Maria.  The  father  would  go  to  any 
extreme  for  this  only  son  of  h^ — ^try  all 
the  doctors  tA  fame,  humor  his  every  idiim, 
even  use  every  means  to  convict  Pe$ieio 
to  get  him  out  of  the  way  of  Maria. 

Ma&ia  (going  to  Javier^  wAo  is  loehimg 
sadly  ai  her) :  You  are  not  so  warm  nam. 
Shall  I  get  snne  water? 

Javies:  No.  Don't  leave  me.  (Be 
holds  otit  his  hand  and  she  tahes  iL  They 
li^en  to  the  musk  of  the  mass  near  iy.) 
Perhaps  Paradise  wul  be  like  this.  Muse 
coming  from  somewhere  and  a  hand  that 
you  love  hokling  yours.  {He  doses  Us 
eyes.) 

Maria  (constrainedly):  You're  better, 
Javier — you're  so  miidi  betterl  Why, 
you're  almost  w^! 

Javier  (opening  his  ayes):  Vm  not, 
Maria  del  Carmen.  And  you  know  idiyl 
It's  because  I  love  you  and  you  don't 
caret  Don't  you  love  me — just  a  littlel 
Can't  you  love  me?  Please  love  me! 
Look  at  mel  I  dragged  myself  from  my 
bed — I've  staggered,  hot  and  thirsty,  along 
the  dusty  road — praying  for  breath  to  carry 
me.  along — just  so  I  could  see  you. 

Maria  :  Javier — ^ha ve  pily  on  mel 

Javier:  What  have  you  had  <hi  me? 
You've  made  me  your  slave,  set  my  Ivain 
and  heart  on  fire.  You  could  make  me 
happy — and  that  would  make  me  well 
again!  If  you'd  only  be  my  wife — oh,  you'd 
see.  You  and  I — in  our  little  white  cottage 
— just  you  and  I — and  all  the  world  shut 
out!  I'd  hold  you  in  my  arms — (cough) 
and  when  I  felt  you  there  so  soft  and  warm 
— it  would  melt  away — this  awful,  icy  thing 
in  my  chest,  that  stabs,  me  Ytben.  I  draw  a 
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breath.  The  pain  would  go  and  love  would 
take  its  place.  Why  do  you  ask  me 
to  pity  you!  What  have  I  done?  Is  all 
this  my  fault?  Why  did  you  come  to  take 
care  of  me?  When  I  came  out  of  my  delir- 
ium, why  were  you  there  beside  me?  Why 
did  you  stay  b^ide  me — so  good  to  me,  so 
tender!  You'd  have  done  better  to  have 
let  me  die  from  the  wound  your  Pencho 
gave  me.    (Sinks  on  a  seai.) 

Maiua:  I  hoped  that  you'd  be  grateful 
to  me  and  that  some  day  3^u'd  say: 
"Maria  del  Carmen,  tell  Pencho  to  come 
back!  He  has  nothing  to  fear  from  me — I 
forgive  him!"  Now  you  understand,  don't 
yon?  What  I  wanted  was  to  win  your  for- 
giveness— ^to  make  peace  between  you  and 
Pencho— to  try  to  bring  a  little  sxmshinc 
back  to  this  sky  of  ours  that's  been  all 
blackened  over  with  hate! 

Javier:  How  afraid  you  are  for  that 
manl  How  you  try  to  protect  him!  I 
don't  forgive  himi   I  don't! 

Masia:  Then,  why  don't  ytm  come  out 
in  the  open  and  accuse  himI 

Javier:  Accuse  him?  No!  When  they 
were  investigating  the  crime,  I  refused  to 
speak — and  I  still  refuse!  Don't  be  afraid, 
I  won't  turn  him  over  to  the  authorities. 
I'm  saving  him  for  m3^elf!  Don't  you 
understand!  That  revenge  belongs  to  me. 
Two  things  in  a  man  are  stronger  than 
his  body  and  stronger  than  the  call  of 
death.  One  is  love  and  one  is  hate!  Two 
things  have  drawn  me  back  to  life — ^to  have 
you  and  to  k0  him! 

Thus  there  is  an  irrecondlable  gap  be- 
tween the  two  and  Domingo,  the  father, 
knows  it  and  sees  it.  He  knows  that  love 
is  killing  his  son,  as  well  as  Pencko^s  wound, 
and  he  determines  to  use  every  means  to 
tnn  Maria  dd  Carmen, 

DoHXNGO:  I'm  no  doctor,  but  I  <»»  a 
father — and  to  be  the  fother  of  a  dbild  one 
loves  teaches  a  man  a  great  deal.  Don 
Fulgencio,  the  physician,  is  r^ht.  My  son's 
^li^  disease  is  his  infatuation  for  you. 

Maria:  I  do  not  love  him. 

Domingo  (w£(A  the  hint  of  a  threat  in 
kis  voice):  My  child,  I  have  not  come  here 
to  hcg  of  you  or  to  drag  after  you  on  my 
knees,  the  way  my  poor  boy  does.  (After 
a  moment's  thought.)  How  much  do  you 
love  Pencho? 

Maria:  I  would  be  nailed  to  the  cross 
for  his  sake. 


DoumGo:  Then  you'd  make  a  sacrifice 
to  save  him? 

Maria  (eagerly):   Oh,  anything! 

Then  he  tells  Maria  dd  Carmen  that  he 
has  proof  of  the  fact  that  Pencho  stabbed 
bis  son — his  dagger  from  which  a  piece  of 
the  metal  work  was  missing. 

Maria  (breathlessly):  And  that  piece. 

Domingo:  The  police  found  it  on  the 
ground  where  Javier  had  fallen.  So  I 
think  you  can  understand  that  the  day  when 
I  go  and  throw  that  da^er  down  on  the 
table  before  a  judge,  your  Pencho  will  be 
condemned.  If  my  son  can  not  live,  then 
I  shall  bring  Pencho  to  justice. 

Maria:  If  you've  made  up  your  mind, 
why  have  you  told  me  this? 

Domingo:  Because  I  feel — because  I 
know — that  Javier  has  a  chance  for  life  if 
you  will  marry  him. 

Maria:  And  if  I  don't — you'll  denounce 
Pencho! 

Domingo:   As  God  is  my  witness. 

At  this  crucial  moment,  Maria  dd  Car- 
men hears  that  Pencho  has  come  to  the 
Huerta;  it  is  too  late  to  be  warned  by 

Pepuso. 

Anton:  Shall  I  arrest  him?  i 
Maria:   Oh  God! 

Domingo:  One  moment.  (He  turns  to- 
ward Maria  del  Carmen,  takes  her  by  the 
hand  and  leads  her  aside.)  What  shall  we  do 
with  him? 

AIaria  (although  terrified,  overcomes  her 
emotion,  dries  her  tears,  raises  her  head  and 
answers  resolutely) :  Let  him  go  free  in  the 
Huerta — free  and  safe. 

Domingo  :   That  is  your  deci^tm? 

Maria:  Yes. 

Domingo:  You'll  marry  Javier? 

Maria:  Yes. 

IT  IS  thus  that,  just  at  the  moment 
Pencho  comes,  proud  and  angry,  upon 
the  scene,  he  watches  a  gay  crowd  following 
Maria  dd  Carmen  and  Javier  to  celebrate 
their  public  betrothal. 

Thus  far  the  two,  Maria  del  Carmen  and 
Pencho,  have  not  met  face  to  face.  That 
is  to  happen  at  Domingo^s  house,  amidst 
the  scenes  of  ^dtement  attendant  on  the 
settlement  of  the  marriage  dowry.  Gay 
the  surroundings,  but  heavy  the  heart  oi 
Maria,  who  is  living  up  to  her  bargain  with 
Javier's  father.  For  a  moment  she  finds 
herself  alone,  when  Pencho  enters. 
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Pencho  (riglit).  who  is  played  by  James  Rcnnie,  returns  to  find  that  J^aria  (Maria  Ascarra)  is  engaged 
to  Javier  {William  H.  Powell).      Pencho.  speaking;  "So  — you  think  she  belongs  to  you.  because  you've 

made  a  prisoner  of  her.    Open  the  cage  and  watch  viherc  the  bird  will  fly." 
yai'/fT— "Stop,  damn  you,  or  1 11  tear  your  tongue  out." 

At  the  top  left  is  a  portrait  study  of  Maria  Ascarra,  leading  woman  in  "Spanish  Love."    At  top  rifbt 

is  lone  Bright  who  plays  Fuensantica. 
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f  ENCHOt  Maria  del  Cannen! 

Mahja  {slmdy  rising,  stares  at  him): 
Pencho!  {She  viiaianctivdy  takes  a  step 
toward  Mm,  then  stops.  Her  tone  changes.) 
So  you  have  come  back^  Pencho?  , 

Pencho  :  Yes*  Ob.,  Maria  del  Cannen — 
what  they've  been  telling  mel  Is  it  posable 
you've  l^t  me  for  uiother  man?  {Maria 
doesnatreply.)   Tell  me — what's  happened? 

Maxia:   You  know.   Fepuso  wrote  you. 

Pencho:  Yes;  but  when  I  read  what 
he  wrote,  I  tore  his  letter  up  and  trampled 
it  into  the  ground!    I  said,  "It  isn't  true!" 

Maria  {quickly):  No — it  wasn't  true 
—tkenl 

Pencho:  I  said  to  mysdf:  "Some- 
thing's gmng  cn  near  my  home,''  and  I 
came  back  to  find  out  what  it  wasl  The 
moment  I  got  here,  all  the  go^ips  in  the 
place  began  to  tell  me  the  same  thing  that 
I'd  read  in  that  letter  and  I  said  again, 
"It  isn't  true!"  Then  I  saw  you — ^I  saw 
yovLf  Maria  del  Cannen — in  front  at  the 
churchl  .Youwersnuunng-awayafrlcame 
toward  yan.  and  you  were  mih  the  maa 
that  they  said  had  stcAen.  you  tram  me! 
And  st^  I  9ud  to  myself,  "I  don't  b^eve 
it!  What  they've  toM  me  is  a  lie!  Wlmt 
I  see  is  a  Eel  The  sunli^t  that  shows  it  to 
me  is  lyin^  too!"  What's  happened? 
What's  made  yoahate  me? 

Maria  {wUh  a  cry,  c^ier  a  pause  throws 
her  arms  around  kim) :  Sate  youl  (Ml  no, 
HvasAoy  no! 

'  F&HCBO;  You  are  in  my  heart  as  you. 
are  in.  mif  arais.  {Kisses  her  eyes.)  1  ki» 
your  sweet  eyes.  {Be  holds  htr  doss.) 
I  hanre  you  new.   I'll  never  let  you  0K 

{Maria frees  herself.) 

Lr  this  moment  erf  bitter  Irappiness, 
Pencho  discovers  the  great  sacrifice  Maria 
del  Carmen  is  making  for  his  safety;  but  he 
will  have  none  of  it.  He  wiU.  face  them 
with  theu:  infamy.  He  has  not  long  to 
vrait.  Jtmer  comes  before  him. 

Jatiek  {to  Pencho):  Why  have  you 
come  here? 

Pencho  I  To  take  her  away  from  vou. 

Maria:  Oh,  don't!  {To  Pencho.)  Please 
go! 

Javier  {catching  Maria's  hand,  but 
his  eyes  never  leaving  Pencho's):  I  warn 
you,  let  her  alone.  Don't  speak,  to  her! 
Don't  look  at  her.  From  now  on  she 
doesn't  even  exist  for  youl   She's  mine! 

Pencho   {throws  hat  down):  You  liel 


Javier:  Oh!  {Wi^  a  cry  <rf  rage  he  is 
about  to  draae  his  kmfe  and  timow  himself 
an,  Peischd,  hut  suddenly  he  stagers  digj^y.) 

Maria:  Javier!  {She  nms  ta  kim  and 
holds  kim  back.) 

}AVtEJ^  {poshing  her  aside)  t  'Set  Let 
me  alone!  {Pulling  hmi^  »p  mi  making 
wn  to  appear  steemg  md  composed.) 
%  bcioBCs  to  me!  {To  Mauj.)  You 
tdl  him.  Let  him  hear  job  say  it-i  Tell 
him  he's  the  one  that  lies. 

PEKcnoc  Don't  say  anyl^ntg,  Maria 
del  Carmen!  {Advancing  to-  Javier,  as 
Javier  advances  to  him.)  What  you  t^ke 
her  say  don't  mean  anythmg.  You've 
f  ri^tened  her  so  that  she  

Masia  iittsping):  Oh  yes — you  ficigfatrai 
me,  both,  (rf  you! 

Femcbo:  So — you  think  she  belEHigs  to 
you,  because  you've  made  a  prisoner  of  her? 
Opea  the  cage  and  watch  where  the  bird 
wUl  fly.  She  loves  me!  It  was  I  who 
tau^t  her  love!  I  sang  her  the  love 
sffligs  that  she  hums  beneath  her  breath. 
I  trimmed  my  guitar  wiUi  love-knots  that 
die  made  for  me.  I  wore  the  love-flowers 
tiiat  I  had  plucked  from  her  balcony.  I 
wore  them  on  my  heart,  and  every  night  I 
stood  outside  the  grill  work  of  her  window 
and  held  her  hand  in  mine — and  drank  her 
breath! 

Javier  {maddened  with  anger  and  jeal- 
omsy):  Stop!   Damn  you — stop! 

Pencbo:  And  I  cany  here  (striking 
kis  ekest)  the  'Mrghi  of  Gaimel — on- 
bceuined  for  me — covered  with  ber  kisses — 
and  marked  with  the  tacrs  she  shed — for 
me! 

Javier  {desperate):  Stop,  damn  you, 
or  I'll  tear  out  youi  tongue! 

Pencoo:  Comeaoidtry  it! 

Javier:  You —  {Be  is  abotd  to  rush  at 
Fl^fCHO,  but  sways  and  lets  himself  sink 
into  a  chair,  panting  and  glaring  with  eyes 
fva  of  hatred.) 

Akex  his  weakness  sobsldesy  Javier 
continues: 

You've  come  back  to  interfere  between 
her  and  me!  I'm  glad  you  did  come  back! 
You've  saved  me  the  trouble  {He  pants.) 
of  looking  for  you! 

Pencho  {incredulously) ;  You  were  going 
to  look  fcHT  me! 

Javier:  Yes— to  kill  you! 

Pencho:  Very  well!   I'm  here! 

Javier:    You  wrote  your  own.  death 
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sentence — ^here — in  my  flesh!  {Striking  his 
breast)  You  bungled  your  work!  But  I 
shall  not!  I  shall  strike  true!  {Crouching, 
hand  on  dagger.) 

Pencho    {insdenily):  And — when? 

Javier:  Now! 

But  they  are  both  stopped  in  time, 
Pepitso  arrivii^  to  take  Pencho  to  see  his 
father,  Maria  to  revive  Javier.  Then 
dancers  and  admiring  peasants  surround 
the  couple,  and  Domingo  tells  of  the  mar- 
riage settlement  which  has  pleased  the  ava- 
ricious demands  of  Maria  del  Carmen's 
parents.  It  is  galling  to  Jamer  that  he  can 
neither  dance  nor  drink  like  the  otherSj  but 
to  Maria  there  is  nothing  about  the  festivi- 
ties and  betrothal  ceremony  but  her  soul's 
crucifixion. 

Maria:  You  remember  what  you  prom- 
ised mc? 

Domingo:  What  I  promised  you? 

Maria:  What — ^wluit  you  have  hidden 
in  the  house — the  da^er. 

DoiONGo;  Oh  I  yes,  of  course. 

Masia:  Will  you  give  it  to  me  now? 

Domingo  (gently):  I  shall  be  waiting 
for  you  here  the  day  you  return  from  the 
church  after  the  marriage. 

Maria:    Don't  you  trust  me! 

DouiNGo:  I  do.  But  still  I  think  it  is 
best  to  wait. 

Masia:  Then  have  the  marriage  as  soon 
as  possible! 

THE  festivities  are  at  their  height  when 
Pencho  again  enters,  this  time  intent 
on  telling  the  crowd  what  a  sacrifice  Maria 
dd  Carmen  is  being  forced  to  make.  "She's 
selling  herself — "  he  declares,  "her  life's 
happiness  to  save  a  man  from  arrest  and 
punishment."  But  he  will  not  have  such 
a  price  paid  for  him;  he  is  the  man  the 
police  are  looking  for,  and  as  evidence  of 
this  fact,  he  tells  of  the  knife  he  used  and 
which  he  says  Domingo  now  has.  When  the 
Alcalde  proves  this  to  be  so,  then  Pencho 
turns  to  Maria  del  Carmen: 
You're  free  from  your  oath.  Good-byl 
Maria  {coming  out  ef  her  dazed  con~ 
dition):  Where  are  you  going?  Pencho — 
where  are  they  taking  3rou? 

Javier:  Maria  del  Carmenl  (Trying 
to  take  her  hand.) 

Masia  (snatching  her  hand  away  from 
kim):  No,  no!  Pencho  is  right.  I  am 
free  now.   I  belong  to  him!   I'll  never 


leave  him  again.  Pencho — take  me  away. 
Take  me  away! 

But  the  law  finds  it  difficult  to  take 
Pencho  without  armed  force,  for  there  are 
friends  aroimd  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
give  battle.  So  the  Alcalde  leaves  the 
prisoner  in  Domingo's  house  while  he  goes 
off  for  aid.  Best  for  him  to  escape,  in 
order  to  hold  Maria  to  her  promise,  so 
argues  Domingo,  but  his  son  is  of  a  different 
mind.  "You  are  afraid,"  says  Javier,  when 
he  hears  that  Pencho  will  await  the  return 
of  the  Alcalde,  "you  would  rather  be  behind 
bars  than  face  me." 

Pencho:  Hiis  is  how  much  t  am  afrmd. 
Hide  me  somewhere  here  and  th^  we'll 
settle  this  between  us. 

Javier:  YesI  I'll  hide  you.  To-night 
you  and  I  

Pencho:  You  and  I  when  you  please. 
(Javier  opens  a  door.) 

Javier:   Go  in. 

Domimgo:   Yes,  go  in. 

Maria:  Don't  give  him  up  to  ihem. 

DoiONGO:  It's  all  right.  Well  save 
him.  We'll  save  him. 

Javier  (closing  the  door  and  locking  ift 
panting  triumphant  to  Domingo)  :  No — you 
won't  save  him.  I've  got  him  now!  And 
to-night  I'll  kill  him!  (Maria  screams  and 
Javier  falls  into  Domingo's  arms.) 

Maria  del  Carmen,  with  a  maid  in  the 
house  of  Domingo,  has  planned  the  escape 
of  Pencho  and  the  two  go  to  the  room  to  tell 
him  of  the  way.  Yet  he  will  not  stir,  he 
will  not  break  his  word  with  Javier.  Maria 
tells  him  of  her  love  and  that  moves  him; 
she  pictures  their  life  together  and  that 
tempts  him;  but  Pencho  is  Pencho  and  he 
will  wait  the  coming  of  Javier,  who  now 
enters,  cheered  and  strengthened  by  the 
report  of  the  doctor  that  there  is  not  much 
the  matter  with  him  after  all. 

Javier  (maddened):  You  think  I'm 
sick  and  weak?  Is  that  it?  That  I'm  no 
match  for  you?  Well,  the  doctor  has  just 
told  me  there's  nothing  wrong  with  me. 
He's  right.  I  feel  new  strength  already  in  my 
veins.  I  am  as  strong  as  you  are,  Pencho 
Pascualo.    (They  both  make  ready  to  go  out.) 

Maria:  Vm  the  reason  why  you  hate 
each  other.  Vm  the  one  who  must  go  away. 
Give  me  up,  both  of  you,  and  don't  ^t! 
I'm  the  one  you'll  kill! 

Javier:  No — you  must  live — to  belong 
to  mel 
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They  are  about  to  go  when  Domingo's 
footsteps  are  heud  approaching.  He  is 
happy — now  is  no  time  for  animosity,  when 
the  doctor  gives  a  clean  bill  of  health  for 
Javier,  He  has  no  enemies  to-night. 
But  though  Pencho  understands  the  father's 
joy,  he  must  wait  for  the  son  and  keep  his 
word.  So  he  exits  to  a  near-by  room,  while 
Domingo  and  the  doctor  have  another 
talk.  Joy  is  short-lived  to  some — and  on 
the  father's  heart  there  falls  the  weight  of 
renewed  anxiety.  For  the  doctor  has  come 
to  tell  him  that  Javier  is  in  a  critical  con- 
dition, with  scarcely  many  hours  to  live. 

Doctor  Fulgencio:  Marriage  is  out  of 
the  question.  Why,  Domingo,  you  haven't 
the  right  to  marry  a  hedthy,  vigorous, 
young  woman  to  a  dying  man.  Another 
thing,  Domingo,  get  rid  of  this  anger,  this 
desire  for  revenge  that  is  d^tro3ring  him. 

'  I  'riE  tragedy  of  this  revelation  is  heard 
^  by  Javier,  who  has  entered  unseen  by 
the  t\TO  men.  He  is  tense  as  the  doctor 
tells  of  his  slim  chances  of  life,  he  wavers 
and  would  fall  but  for  the  strong  arm  of 
Pencho,  who  catches  him  and  carries  him 
off.  Pencho  is  grieved  for  the  boy.  He 
tries  to  tell  the  father  so.  "I  am  sorry, 
Domingo  Maticas,"  he  says,  "that  I  have 
brought  such  grief  upon  your  home."  But 
Domingo  is  in  no  mood  for  listening.  If 
Pencho  takes  Maria  del  Carmen  with  him, 
let  it  be  quick,  for  Domingo  is  still  intent  on 
*  setting  the  law  on  Us  tracks.  With 
Javier  it  is  different  now. 

Javier:  There  is  only  a  httle  life  left 
in  me.  You  heard  what  he  said.  Even  if 
you  hate  me,  you  can  do  me  one  good  turn. 
Kill  me  quickly — - 

Pencho:   I  don't  hate  you,  Javier. 


Javier:  You  won't  fight? 

Pencho:  No.  When  I  wounded  you  it 
was  a  clean  fight.   This  would  be  murder. 

Javier:  Why  don't  you  hate  me?  You 
have  reason  enough.  (Pencho  does  not 
answer.  Javier  goes  on  as  if  thinking 
aloud.)  I  see.  We  don't  hate  the  dead, 
nor  love  them.  We  only  remember  them. 
{Drops  into  a  chair.)  Why  don't  you  es- 
cape? They'll  come  and  take  you. 

Pencho  (stoically) :  Let  th^! 

Javier:  If  I  die,  you  know  what  your 
pimishment  will  be.  Better  kill  me  now 
and  get  away! 

Pencho:  I  won't  raise  my  hand  against 
a  man  who  can't  defend  himself. 

Javier  (rising  and  steadying  himsdf 
by  the  chair):  I  surrender,  Pendio.  You 
are  a  man!  Go!  I  set  you  free  of  your 
promise.   Go  at  once  and  save  yourself. 

Pencho:  Do  you  know  what  that 
means? 

Javier:  What? 

Pencho:   If  I  go  I  ^lall  not  go  alone. 

Javier  (in  protest):  No! 

Pencho:  Either  I'll  take  Maiia  dd 
Carmen  with  me  or  I'll  stay  here. 

Javier  (beseechingly):  You  have  ev- 
erything— health,  strength,  life  its^ 
Leave  her  to  me. 

Pencho:  Life!  What  is  that  to  me 
without  her? 

So,  in  the  midst  of  the  coming  of  the 
Alcalde  and  his  armed  force,  Javier,  knowing 
that  he  has  nothing  with  which  to  dispute 
the  possession  of  Maria  del  Carmen^  helps 
them  to  escape,  gripping  the  hand  of 
Pencho  with  a  feeling  that  is  no  longer  hate 
and  saying  good-by  for  the  last  time  to 
Maria.  Then,  amidst  the  confusion  of 
their  going,  Javier  falls  lifeless  to  the  floor. 


///        September  Everybody's 

The  story  of  "The  Green  Goddess,"  the  sensa- 
tionally successful  play  by  William  Archer,  will 
appear  in  the  September  number,  out  August  IS 
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Intense^  Red-biooded  Drama  Centering  Around  a  Real 
Man  and  Two  Tenderfeet.  The  Inexorable  North 
Demands  Pigment  From  Those  Who  Break  Its  Laws 
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A SCORE  of  times  in  their  years  of 
roving  Homer  Bishop  and  Ken- 
netii  Foole  had  arranged  a  ren- 
dezvous, and  neither  had  ever 
failed  the  other.  It  might  have  been  the 
one  known  ^t  in  a  vast,  uninhabited 
vildemess,  or  a  lake  or  river  which  no  white 
man  had  ever  seen;  yet  when  the  time  came 
both  were  there. 

Because  of  this  sense  of  certainty  that  he 
would  find  Kenneth  on  the  last  bay  at  the 
west  end  of  Baker  Lake — ^Kenneth  and  food 
and  shelter — Homer  was  enabled  to  mun- 
tain  a  swift  pace  across  the  great,  green, 
rolling  {dain  in  ^te  of  hunger  and  weakness. 

He  not  eaten  for  two  days.  Because 
of  stMins  and  lack  of  belter  he  had  slept 
little  for  a  week.  He  had  been  traveling  on 
foot  for  a  fortnight  in  a  district  never  before 
penetrated  by  a  white  man,  and  had  only 
his  rough  reckoning  to  rely  upon  in  deter- 
mining his  position. 

He  was  much  farther  from  the  northern 
limit  o&  trees  than  from  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Tlie  nearest  home  <rf  white  men  was  seven 
hundred  difficult  miles  to  the  southeast. 
Yet  the  thought  that  Kenneth  Poole  was 
waiting  for  hhn  on  the  desolate  shore  of 
Baker  Lake  invested  his  arrival  with  the 
IH'^xctive  delight  of  a  home-coming. 

Taey  had  been  separated  for  two  weeks. 
The  appnadt  of  the  early  winter  of  the 
barren  grounds  had  compelled  simultaneous 
journeys,  one  to  the  south  and  the  other  to 
the  west,  if  they  were  to  omiplete  their  in- 
vestigation of  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
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a  reindeer  ranch  in  the  Chesterfield  Inlet 
country.  When  they  parted  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kazan  River,  it  was  agreed  that  Ken- 
neth was  to  leave  canoe,  tent  and  supi^ies 
on  the  designated  bay  and  that  they  were  to 
meet  there  to  begin  thdr  southward  race 
against  the  winter. 

At  noon  Homer  climbed  the  gentle  slope 
of  a  long  roll  in  the  plain  and  from  its  ^t 
crest  saw  the  west  end  of  Bako*  Lake  before 
him.  Two  hours  later  another  slight  rise 
showed  the  bay  of  the  rendezvous  directly 
ahead.  His  footsteps  quickmed,  not  so 
much  from  relief  that  his  long  journey 
would  soon  be  ended  as  from  a  di^re  to  be 
again  with  Kenneth. 

Homer's  memories  of  the  years  with  Ken- 
neth and  of  the  years  in  the  north  country 
were  so  interwoven,  so  inextricably  en- 
twined, that  one  could  never  be  complete 
without  the  other.  They  had  found  each 
other  in  the  north,  they  had  found  the  north 
throi^  each  other,  and  together  they  had 
passed  unscarred  throu^  the  harsh  ordeals 
of  the  north.  Now,  though  he  believed  that 
success  in  their  project  was  assured,  he 
fought  off  the  thrill  of  triumph  that  it  might 
be  enhanced  by  Kenneth's  participation. 

When  he  had  plodded  across  the  last 
stretch  of  sandy,  undulating  prairie  and 
topped  the  last  rise,  he  stopped  in  complete 
bewilderment.  The  tent  was  not  diere. 
There  was  no  mistake  as  to  his  having 
reached  the  spot  agreed  upon.  The  long 
sweep  of  shore-line,  unbroken  by  bush  or 
tree,  barren  as  only  the  borders  of  northern 
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lakes  can  be,  lay  before  him.  Nothing  was 
hidden  or  could  be  hidden ;  and  yet  he  could 
not  believe  but  that  some  trick  of  vision 
screened  the  familiar  triangle  of  canvas. 

Panic  began  to  displace  bewilderment.  A 
premonition  of  disaster  clutched  at  his  heart 
and  he  ran  forward.  A  number  of  things 
might  have  explained  Keimeth's  delay  in 
reaching  the  ouzhe,  but  only  tra^y  could 
lie  bdiind  his  failure  to  establish  it. 

As  he  ran  he  reviewed  the  details  of  their 
arrangement,  seeking  a  possible  cause  for 
the  absence  of  the  tent  that  would  give  him 
hope.  Yet  the  very  rehearsal  of  the  plans 
only  made  tr^edy  the  more  certain. 

When  they  had  parted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kazan  River,  less  than  fifty  miles  of  pad- 
dling lay  before  Kenneth,  aU  of  it  along  the 
south  shore  of  Baker  lake.  There  had  been 
bright  sunshine  and  gentle  breezes  in  those 
first  few  days,  one  of  those  rare  times  when 
the  northland  smiles  and  converts  the  bar- 
ren groimds  into  a  great  plain  of  wonderful 
beauty.  Kenneth,  master  canoeman,  faced 
a  journey  as  safe  as  the  crossing  of  a  mill 
pcmd,  and  yet  he  had  never  reached  the 
rend^TTOUS. 

HOMER'S  mind  was  still  struggling  with 
this  appalling  fact  when  he  reached  the 
shore  of  the  bay.  Stunned  and  helpless,  he 
looked  up  and  down  the  empty  stretch,  and 
then  the  sight  of  a  figure  huddled  gro- 
tesquely against  a  low,  flat  boulder  sent  him 
lurdiing  forward. 

"KenI  Ken!" 
-  The  cry  esciqted  his  lips  evea  as  he  knew 
the  fut^ty  of  it.  With  certainty  grif^ung 
his  heart,  he  still  battled  against  the  truth. 
He  fell  to  his  knees  beside  the  unnaturally 
cramped  body  and  grasped  his  friend's 
shoulder  with  a  fierce  insistence,  as  though 
grief  and  loneliness  must  call  him  back. 

"Kent"  he  r^)eated,  pleadingly  now. 
"KenI" 

Kenneth  had  never  failed  him  in  life  and 
something  in  Kamer  in^ted  that  he  could 
not  fail  him  even  in  death.  But  neither 
faith  nor  hope  nor  the  force  of  a  great  love 
could  instill  a  semblance  of  life  in  that 
wasted,  stiffened  body.  Beaten  and  de- 
^)airii^,  Homer  accepted  the  inexorable 
fact  and  struggled  to  his  feet. 

His  first  thought  was  that  something  had 
hs^ipened  to  the  equipment  and  that  Ken- 
neth had  dragged  himself  to  the  rendravous, 


keeping  faith  to  the  end.  The  drawn  face 
and  pitiably  thin  body  told  unmistakably  of 
starvation.  But  as  his  gaze  wandered  over 
the  boulder-strewn  sand  it  was  arrested  by  a 
small,  clear  square  edged  with  stones,  made 
familiar  by  many  camp  sites.  It  marked  a 
spot  where  a  tent  had  stood,  their  tent, 
erected  as  they  so  often  had  erected  it 
bother. 

He  leaped  toward  the  place  but  its  very 
emptiness  added  to  the  mystery.  As  he 
turned  away  a  curious,  curved  line  of  Uttle 
holes  in  the  sand  stopped  faim.  Only  one 
thing  in  the  world  forms  it;  water  dripping 
from  the  gtmwale  of  an  overturned  canoe. 
Leading  away  from  them,  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  water,  was  a  deep  furrow  made  whin 
the  craft  had  been  draped  to  the  lake. 

Suddenly  cool  and  alert,  Homer  walked 
back  to  Kenneth's  body.  He  searched  the 
pockets  for  a  message;  but  there  was  none. 
Then  he  saw  a  knife  that  had  been  con- 
cealed by  an  outfiung  arm.  The  point  of 
the  blade  was  ground  off  and  instantly 
Homer  glanced  up  to  the  fiat  side  of  the 
low  boulder. 

Most  evidently  scratched  with  difficulty, 
displaying  a  pathetic  economy  of  words  and 
ending  with  marks  almost  illegible,  was  this 
message: 

LIFT  CACHt  a  DAYS  OUT.  TWtSTBD  KNEB 
ROCKS  FORDING  LOST  PACK  RIPU  CRAWLBD 
SIX  DAYS    CACHE  OONK    SO  LOMO  HO 

Blinded  by  tears.  Homer  rose  stiffly  to 
his  feet  and  stumbled  away.  His  own  posi- 
tion was  as  serious  as  that  at  the  crij^led 
man  who  had  dragged  himself  through  six 
h«x>ic,  terrible  days.  Soon  he,  too,  might 
be  huddled  against  a  rock,  carving  his  mes- 
sage with  a  knife-point.  But  in  the  face  of 
the  great  emptiness  which  had  come  into 
his  life,  with  his  spirit  ntmibed  and  crushed, 
he  did  not  care. 

He  turned  westward,  looking  over  the 
desolate  waste  through  which  Kenneth  had 
fought  his  torturous  way,  advancii^ 
inches,  creeping  on  day  after  day,  sustained 
always  by  his  faith  in  the  inviolability  trf 
the  cache. 

In  the  bleak,  tragic  history  of  the  north 
there  is  nothing  finer  than  man's  fidelity  in 
the  observance  of  this  unwritten  law.  Red 
and  white  alike  have  bowed  before  it,  recog- 
nizing in  it  a  fundamental  safeguard.  JU- 
ways  the  overburdened  traveler  has  been 
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able  to  dqxsH  Ids  vital  'possesions  and  go 
on,  certain  that  he  will  &ad  them  upon  his 
return.  He  must  erect  protection  against 
the  elements  and  match  his  cunning  with 
that  of  the  carcajou ;  but  he  never  has  had 
to  give  thou^t  to  violation  by  his  own  kind. 

The  very  necessity  for  this  inviolability 
has  made  the  cache  a  sacred  thing  and  has 
built  a  tradition  around  it.  Starving  men 
may  take  from  it,  enough  to  save  life  and  to 
help  them  on  their  way.  But  to  take  all  is 
to  deprive  another  of  life,  is  to  commit  mur- 
der by  means  so  foul  and  so  cowardly  that 
Northmen  draw  back  in  horror  at  the 
thou^t. 

Kenneth  Foole  and  Homer  Bishop  had 
laughed  at  death  in  many  places.  No  one 
knew  better  than  they  the  inevitable  terms 
their  mistress,  the  Northland,  imposes  upon 
her  subjects.  They  had  accepted  them  and 
they  had  reveled  in  their  dfuiger,  learning 
ajid  loving  one  another  better  each  time 
they  battled  side  by  side  in  the  age-old  fi^t 
of  man  against  a  harsh  environment.  Had 
death  come  to  Kenneth  fairly,  had  he  gone 
down  in  a  battle  honorably  fought,  Homer 
could  have  borne  it. 

But  Kenneth  had  triumi^ed  over  odds 
which  should  have  won  him  life.  He  had 
been  defeated,  not  by  the  might  of  the  north, 
but  by  the  treachery  of  man.  The  thought 
aroused  Homer  from  the  stupor  of  his  grief 
and  revitalized  him  with  a  consuming 
hatred,  with  a  black,  blind,  resistless  desire 
for  revenge. 

When  night  came  Kenneth  Poole  was 
buried  in  the  sand  above  hi^-water  mark. 
A  mass  of  boulders  was  heaped  above  his 
grave.  The  ordeal  was  severe,  both  physic- 
ally and  emotionally,  and  Homer  had  been 
able  to  meet  it  only  because  his  thoughts 
were  centered  upon  a  canoe  speeding  east- 
ward, a  canoe  which  somehow,  some  time, 
he  must  overtake  tlut  he  might  kill  the  man 
who  paddled  it. 

At  dawn  the  next  day  he  started.  His 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  country 
should  have  told  him  that  pursuit  was  hope- 
less. He  was  on  foot,  wwtkened  by  priva- 
tion, balked  by  detoiu^,  swift  rivers  and 
boulder-filled  stretches  of  shore-line.  He 
had  only  his  sleeping  robe,  rifle  and  ammu- 
nition; and,  if  he  were  to  survive,  he  must 
take  time  from  traveling  to  hunt  food. 

The  cache  thief  was- well  supplied  with 
flonr  and  pork,  with  a  tent  to  shelter  him 
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from  cold  rains  and  snow,  with  extra  cloth- 
ing and  with  a  canoe  that  would  enable  him 
to  travel  far  with  a  heavy  load  at  a  mini- 
mum expense  of  energy.  He  had  two 
routes  open  to  him;  one  by  way  of  Chester- 
field Inlet  fmd  Hudson  Bay  and  the  other 
up  the  Kazan  River  and  down  the  Forguscm. 
^d  the  water  trail  would  not  leave  a  hint 
as  to  which  he  had  taken. 

But  heartbreaking  as  the  odds  were, 
Homer-  ignored  them.  He  would  not  even 
accept  the  possibility  of  failure.  The  chances 
were  a  himdred  to  one  that  he  would  die  as 
he  lagged  in  the  cluise;  but  his  consuming 
passion  thrust  aside  all  his  hard-earned 
knowledge  of  the  north  and  drove  him  on. 

This  implacable  purpose  might  have  car- 
ried him  far,  <x  rage  m^t  have  so  sapped 
his  strength  and  so  blinded  him  to  his  phys- 
ical needs  that  he  would  have  soon  perished. 
The  point  was  never  put  to  a  test.  He  had 
traveled  only  six  miles  eastward  on  the 
shore  of  Baker  Lake  when,  on  tturning  a 
point,  he  saw  less  than  a  hundred  yards 
away  the  tent  which  had  sheltered  Kenneth 
and  himself  so  many  times.  Drawn  ap  on 
the  shore  near  it  was  their  canoe. 

Instantly  he  dropped  to  the  ground  and 
crawled  to  the  shelter  of  a  bunch  of  coarse 
grass  and  studied  the  scene  before  him. 
The  tent  flaps  were  tied  together.  The 
pipe  of  the  little  sheet-iron  stove  projected 
above  the  ridge-pole,  but  no  mioke  came 
from  it. 

After  satisfying  himself  that  the  cache 
thief  was  dther  absent  or  lyii%  unsuspect- 
ingly within,  Homer  advanced.  In  either 
case  he  knew  he  could  surprise  hun,  and  as 
he  moved  slowly  and  steadily  toward  the 
tent  there  was  about  him  a  suggestion  of 
irresistible  force. 

He  was  weakened  by  exhaustion  and  hun- 
ger, and  Kenneth's  slayer  had  been  nour- 
ished by  Kenneth's  food;  yet  never  for  an 
instant  did  he  doubt  the  outcome.  He  felt 
that  he  was  not  alone  but  legion,  that  all  the 
clean  courage  of  the  north  was  with  him, 
that  the  all-prevading  spirit  of  the  wilder- 
ness protected  him  even  as  it  demanded 
that  he  avenge  the  defamation  of  its  creed. 

When  he  was  a  few  yards  from  the  tent  a 
ripple  of  the  sides  stopped  him.  He  cocked 
hi^  rifle  and  called, 

"Come  out!" 

A  glimpse  of  fingers  untying  the  knots 
sent  his  heart  to  leaping.   He  raised  his 
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weapon  and  a  grin  of  triumph  distorted  his 
drawn,  haggard  features. 
I  Then  the  flaps  were  thrown  bade  and  a 
woman  stood  before  him. 

'X'HEY  stood  staring  at  each  other;  the 
woman  aghast  before  the  berserk  which 
had  c<mfronted  her  so  unexpectedly  and  so 
unaccountably,  Homer  ackwith  the  sud- 
den realization  of  the  futility  of  his  wrath. 

Had  the  material  evidence  ot  her  guilt 
been  lacking,  the  fear  in  her  ^es  would  have 
condemned  her.  To  Homer  her  undis- 
guised terror  meant  only  a  dread  of  the 
consequences  of  her  act;  for  his^passion 
had  removed  all  consciousness  of  self  and  of 
the  terrifying  picture  he  presented. 

A  specter,  a  caricature  of  a  human  being, 
features  drawn  by  privation  and  twisted  by 
rage,  eyes  wide  with  fotigue  and  blazing 
with  the  urge  to  kill,  he  had  come  upon  her 
out  of  a  land  she  had  believed  empty  of  life. 

The  very  futility  of  Homer's  rage  intensi- 
fied it.  Unconsciously  he  swayai  toward 
her,  his  rifle  still  ready,  and  as  instinctively 
she  stepped  back,  gripping  the  tent  flap  as 
if  it  might  afford  protection. 

''What  are  you  doing  hoe?"  he  de- 
manded. 

It  was  more  of  an  accusation  than  a  ques- 
tion, a  protest  that  she  should  be  there  at 
all,  a  curse  upon  the  soft  body  that  had  been 
kept  alive  by  the  food  for  which  Kenneth 
Poole  had  dragged  himself  through  six  days 
and  nights  of  torture. 

In  Homer's  eyes  her  sex  detracted  nothing 
frcnn  her  guilt.  He  looked  upon  her  cmly 
as  a  murderess,  but  a  murderess  immime 
from  his  revenge;  and  because  she  had 
cheated  Mm  of  that  which  hours  of  brood- 
ing had  rendered  unutterably  sweet,  he 
hated  her  the  more  intensely. 

Despite  the  glare  of  hatred  in  his  eyes  the 
woman  seemed  to  find  relief  in  his  question. 

'*Our  motor  boat  was  wrecked,"  she  said. 
"Father  and  the  men  were  drowned." 

Instantly  he  saw  it  all;  a  woman,  soft  and 
alone  and  afraid,  battling  against  the  heavy 
odds  before  which  strong  men  have  gone 
down.  He  understood  why  the  canoe  had 
been  dragged,  not  carried,  from  the  cache  to 
the  water  and  why  camp  had  been  made 
only  six  miles  away. 

It  represented  the  limit  of  a  woman's 
strength  and  yet  the  futility  of  her  act  only 
maddened  him  the  more.  Why  could  she 


not  have  remained  at  the  cache?  She  would 
have  been  welcome  to  the  shdter  and 
the  food  and  she  would  have  been  there 
when  Kenneth  came,  to  care  fox  hini  and 
keep  him  alive. 

Instead  she  had  stden  everything,  had 
I^ddled  a  few  insignificant  miles  away,  had 
been  lying  warm  and  well  fed  so  near  the 
^x>t  where  a  true  son  of  the  north  was  pay- 
ing the  price  of  her  selfishness.  The  very 
greed  and  ruthless  folly  of  her  act  killed  any 
sympathy  Homer  mi^t  have  had. 

"And  you  thought  you  could  get  out 
alone?"  he  sneered. 

"But  I'm  not  alone,"  she  explained. 

"Not  alone!  What  do  you  mean?  Who  is 
with  you?" 

"Wayne  Ballard.  We  are  the  <mly  ones 
who  got  ashore." 

"Ballard!"  Homer  repeated.  "Yoa  mean 
there  is  a  man  here?  In  the  tent?" 

His  eyes  flashed  with  pure  joy.  It  had 
been  a  man  after  all,  and  he  was  not  to  be 
cheated  of  the  only  thing  left  him  in  life. 
But  his  sudden  delight  and  eagerness  so 
added  to  the  wonuin's  terror  she  could  not 
answer. 

"Where  is  he?"  Homer  repeated. 
"He  is  gooe  now,  getting  fuel" 
"Which  way?" 

She  pointed  down  the  shore.  Homer 
looked.  There  was  no  one  in  s^ht,  3ret  the 
intensity  of  his  desire  forced  him  in  that 
direction.  He  took  a  dozen  ste|)6  and  then 
stopped.  If  he  missed  the  man,  both  of 
them  mi^t  escape  in  the  canoe.  He  strode 
back  to  the  woman. 

"Your  motor  boat  was  wrecked,  di?"  he 
demanded.  "How?" 

"It  struck  bottom,  way  out  from  dKHe, 
in  a  storm,"  she  answered. 

"Didn't  your  men  know  the  lake  is  full  at 
sandbars  at  this  end?" 

"They  had  never  been  here  before." 

"Where  did  you  come  from?" 

"Marble  IsUind,  in  Hudson  Bay.  A  shq> 
took  us  there  from  Montreal." 

"A  fur  company's  ship,  eh?  What  were 
you  doing  in  this  country?" 

"Father  and  Mr.  BsUlard  came  after  musk 
oxen.  We  have  been  up  the  Axk-i-lin-ik 
River." 

In  fresh  agony  of  spirit  Homer  turned 
away.  He  and  Kenneth  had  been  of  the 
north's  workers.  These  people,  a  rich  man's 
hunting  ezpediti<Hi,  had  come  into  the  north 
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to  play  and,  wttb  the  ruthless  seMshness  of 
those  ^o  only  play,  they  had  taken  Ken- 
neth's food  fflad  Kenneth's  life.  He  knew 
he  could  not  make  a  woman  settle  such  an 
account,  but  he  could  hurt  her,  and  he 
wheeled  back  with  a  sneer. 

"And  all  this,  the  tent  and  robes  and  food 
and  canoe,  you  saved  from  the  wreck,  I 
suKX)se?" 

"No,"  she  said,  "only  the  canoe.  It  was 
washed  up  cm  ^ore.  Mr.  Ballard  found  the 
rest.  It  had  been  thrown  away  by  our  men 
at  the  last  port^e  on  the  river." 

The  lie  was  so  clumsy  and  so  palpable 
that  HcHso*  stared  incredulously. 

'Thrown  away!"  he  repeated.  "Men 
threw  away  food  in  the  ncnlh!" 

"Yes,  they  had  grumbled  about  carrying 
it  back.  Hie  motor-boat  was  waiting  for  us 
at  the  mouth  of  the  liver  and  it  was  well 
stocked." 

She  ^ke  so  simfdy  and  so  naturally  that 
H<»ier  looked  at  tiie  famihar  tent  for  con- 
fizmatioa  of  his  knowledge  that  it  was  his 
own. 

"Did  you  know  they  had  thrown  it 
away?"  he  asked. 

"No.  Mr.  Ballard  found  it  by  accident. 
He  had  been  looking  for  wreckage  along  the 
diore,  scnnething  that  would  help  us,  and 
he  found  the  canoe.  He  paddled  to  the 
Tai»ds  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  to 
see  if,  by  chance,  anything  had  been  left." 

An  unmistakable  frankness  in  her  tone 
and  a  growing  assurance  puzzled  HcNner 
and  he  pressed  his  examination  more  ruth- 
lessly. 

"ITiis  Ballard,  he  knows  the  country?" 

"He  was  never  here  before,  but  he  is  fa- 
mous as  a  big-game  hunter.  It  was  he  yiho 
intoested  father  in  this  trip." 

"But  why  did  you  wait  here?  Why  didn't 
you  go  on?" 

"I  couldn't!  Wouldn'tl  In  that  storm, 
and  so  soon  after  father  " 

"But  you  didn't  expect  to  stay  here  all 
winter?"  he  persisted. 

"Of  course  not,"  she  answered.  **They 
wHl  search  for  us." 

**rhey?  Who?  Not  men  from  the  fur 
oonpany's  ship?" 

She  nodded. 

"Come  four  hundred  miles  looking  i<« 
you?  At  this  time  of  year?" 

He  had  made  no  effort  to  spare  her  and 
for  the  first  time  his  mthlessness  aroused  her. 
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"Why  diouldn't  they?"  she  retorted. 

"Why  should  they?" 

Even  as  he  asked  the  question  he  ap- 
praised her  in  one  ccmtemptuous  glance. 
He  counted  her  as  nothing  and  he  held  out 
no  hope  of  sympathy  or  aid. 

"Because  they  had  thor  orders  to  pidc  us 
up  at  Marble  Island,"  she  answered  indig- 
nantly. "They  know  who  we  are  and  that 
they  will  be  well  paid.  It  was  the  agree- 
ment we  had  with  the  owners.  They 
wouldn't  dare  to  go  <^  without  us.  It 
would  be  worse  than  muidcr." 

"Bah!" 

Home#^  pushed  past  her  into  the  teat, 
infuriated  afresh  by  her  petty  talk  of  pay- 
ment and  by  her  ref^ence  to  murder  whoi 
the  blood  was  flowing  in  her  veins  only  be- 
cause it  had  ceased  to  flow  in  Kenneth's. 

Bewildered,  she  watched  his  face  while  he 
looked  down  at  the  bags  of  food.  Then,  as 
if  in  sudden  realization  of  what  mig^t  have 
caused  this  mad  demeanor,  she  picked  up 
the  f  ryii^-pan. 

"Can't  I  get  you—"  she  began. 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  H(Mner 
wheeled  upon  her,  his  face  twisted  by  gri^ 
and  rage.  He  felt  that  he  would  kill  her 
with  his  bare  hands  if  she  so  much  a 
touched  the  food  for  which  Kenneth  had 
died. 

"Don'tl"  he  shrieked.   "Get  out  of  here!" 

In  spite  of  his  agnized  effort  at  self- 
control  he  made  a  movemoit  toward  her, 
his  hands  twitching.  With  a  smothered  cry 
^  turned  and  fled. 

RELIEVED  of  hec  presence,  Homer  fell 
victim  to  memories  aroused  by  his  famil- 
iar surroundings.  His  rage  vanished  and  his 
grief  became  more  poignant  than  when  he 
had  turned  away  from  Kenneth's  grave.  On 
the  canvas  floor  were  their  jdnt  possesa<»s. 
There  were  the  extra  sleeping-bags,  his  and 
Kenneth's.  In  a  comer  was  the  Uttle  stove 
before  which  they  had  sat  so  many  times,  in 
so  many  places. 

That  stiff,  unnaturally  cramped  thing  he 
had  found  the  day  before  had  not  been  real, 
had  not  been  Kenneth.  But  here  Kenneth 
lived  again,  lived  with  a  vividness  that  wzs 
the  more  tauntii^  because  it  was  false. 
"Ken!  Ken!" 

With  a  cry  of  utter  desolation  and  intoler- 
able loneliness  he  went  down  on  his  knees 
before  the  Uttle  stove.  _ 
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How  long  be  r^nained  there  he  did  not 
know,  but  when  he  arose  he  was  strangely 
comforted  and  strengthened.  It  was  not 
that  he  had  laid  upon  this  altar  his  resolve 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  comrade.  Rather 
his  resolve  had  passed  through  the  cleansing 
fire  of  grief,  had  become  spiritualized,  had 
been  purged  of  the  petty  desire  to  hurt  as 
he  had  been  hurt 

There  had  entoed  into  it,  too,  the  quality 
ot  inevitability.  It  had  bcccmie  as  iOr 
e»>rable  as  the  laws  of  the  north  itself,  as 
impersonal,  pitiless  and  just. 

He  kindl«i  a  fire,  mixed  a  bannock  and 
cut  some  bacon.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour  his  meal  was  ready  and  he  began  to 
eat.  As  the  warm  food  gave  him  physical 
strength,  it  brought  back  a  more  normal 
mental  attitude  and  he  was  able  to  consider 
his  problem  with  greater  d>jectivity.  It 
was  then  that  the  very  code  wludi  gave  him 
the  right  of  vengeance  rose  up  to  mock  him. 

The  law  of  the  cache  is  only  one  of  the  un- 
written, unbreathed  and  unquestioned  laws 
(rf  the  north.  And  because  these  laws  are 
so  few,  so  inherent  and  so  austerely  just  they 
can  not  be  dissociated.  The  rule  which  gave 
Homer  the  right  to  take  the  life  of  the  cadie 
thid  imposed  upon  him  the  task  cl  saving 
the  life  ^  the  woman.  It  was  not  her  sex, 
but  her  helplessness  iriiich  made  this  duty 
inescapable. 

Because  he  knew  the  north  so  well  and 
understood  its  uncertainties  Homer  saw,  as 
a  distinct  corollary  oi  this  duty,  the  inevi- 
table postponement  of  his  vengeance.  So 
long  as  the  woman  was  in  danger  he  had  no 
ri^t  to  rob  her  of  any  advuitage  in  the 
struggle  that  must  ensue.  Howev^  craven 
the  man  ^e  had  called  Ballard  might  be,  he 
was  still  a  man  physically,  poss^sed  of  a 
man's  strength,  and  that  strength  must  be 
saved  to  help  her  reach  safety. 

Hie  thought  was  maddening.  Day  after 
day  he  must  fight  side  by  side  with  this  man 
who  had  killed  Kenneth  Poole.  They  must ' 
toil  and  suffer  t(^ether,  swing  a  paddle  in  the 
same  rhythm,  sit  down  to  Uie  same  meals, 
meals  stolen  from  Kenneth.  Never  for  an 
instant  could  he  forget  who  this  man  was 
or  what  he  had  done  or  what  might  have 
been.  And  always  he  must  withhold  his 
hand  until  the  rescue  of  the  wcMuan  was 
assured. 

But  even  as  it  imposes  its  laws  upon  all 
who  come  within  its  borders,  the  north  also 


tau±es  them  patience.  Homer  had  learned 
this  lesson  thoroughly  and  now  he  profited 
by  it.  Because  he  had  often  been  forced  to 
wait  he  could  force  himself  now,  £uid  rather 
than  wait  idly  he  sprang  to  action. 

He  went  outside  to  look  for  the  woman. 
Far  down  the  beach  to  the  east  he  saw  two 
tiny  figures.  He  watched  them  a  mcHuent 
and  saw  that  they  were  coming  toward  him. 
Ife  turned  at  once  and  began  to  pack.  When 
the  man  and  the  woman  were  stUIhalf  amile 
away  the  tent,  food  and  equipment  were 
piled  beside  the  canoe  and  Homer  was  wait- 
ing ^gerly  for  the  journey  to  begin,  the 
journey  which  was  to  end  in  the  avenging  of 
his  comrade's  death. 

WHEN  Theo  Spencer  ran  in  terror  from 
the  mad  stranger,  her  one  thou^t 
was  to  find  Wayne  Ballard.  M<ne  than  at 
any  time  since  the  wreck  of  the  motor-boat 

she  felt  herself  depending  upon  him  and  long- 
ing for  the  comfort  of  his  presence.  Fear  had 
caused  her  capitulation  then,  and  now  no 
woman  of  the  caves  ever  searched  the  hori- 
zon for  her  returning  mate  with  mare  anx* 
ious  eyes. 

Her  surrender  had  been  long  in  coming 
and  in  the  end  it  had  not  been  induced  so 
much  by  the  dogged  patience  of  Ballard  as 
by  the  tragic  action  of  the  north  itself.  The 
north  had  played  his  game  for  him,  had 
played  it  with  more  disastrous  results  than 
he  could  have  wished,  but  it  had  woven  the 
^tuation  in  which  he  had  finally  gained 
dominance. 

From  the  time  of  their  first  meeting  in 
New  York  there  had  been  a  struggle  rather 
than  a  wooing,  a  battle  for  supremacy 
rather  than  a  desire  for  surrender.  They 
had  met  as  peers,  each  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  essentiaJs  of  their  world.  Beau^ 
was  matched  with  a  peculiar  prestige  be- 
queathed by  a  famous  line  of  sportsmen  and 
augmented  by  personal  achievement.  The 
rating  of  WsJl  Street  was  opposed  by  the 
rank  of  birth.  Either  could  have  made 
strat^c  terms  in  matrimony  long  before, 
but  neither  de»red  that  which  could  be 
bought  easily. 

The  expedition  after  musk-oxen  had  not 
been  conscious  maneuvering  by  Ballard  for 
an  advantageous  position.  His  description 
of  a  hunting  expedition  had  aroused  the  in- 
terest of  Theo's  father  and  between  them 
the  journey  had  been  arranged.  Speedand 
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success  were  necessary.  Ballard  was  able 
to  furnish  the  experientx  and  the  direction; 
but,  as  always,  he  had  been  forced  to  trade 
them  for  the  financial  burden.  The  heavy 
expense  had  fallen  to  Mr.  Spencer,  a  fact 
which  had  enabled  Theo  to  carry  into  the 
wilderness  the  subtle  defenses  of  her  own 
world. 

Then  disaster  overtook  them  and  in- 
stantly everything  was  changed.  For  the 
first  time  she  had  nothing  to  give,  nothing 
upon  which  she  could  depend  for  resistance. 
When  she  recovered  consciousness  and 
learned  that  everything  had  been  lost,  that 
her  father  and  the  men  were  diowned,  the 
motor-boat  wrecked,  the  equipment  de* 
stroyed  and  that  Ballard  and  she  alcme  were 
saved  and  were  without  food,  belter  or 
means  of  transportation,  she  had  turned 
wholly  to  Ballard.  The  sense  of  property 
had  TtUed  her  life  so  long  that  ^e  accepted 
its  logical  conclusions. 

As  the  strength  of  one  individual  is 
built  upon  the  weakness  of  another,  her 
terrified  dependence  sti£Fened  the  courage  of 
Wayne  Ballard.  He  had  learned  the  inevi- 
table terms  of  the  north,  not  from  e]q>eri- 
ence,  but  fnxn  other  men's  lips.  In  the  first 
hours  after  the  disaster  he  had  believed  that 
they  must  accept  them  and  grapple  as 
punily  and  as  futUely  as  other  men  had 
grapi^ed.  He  alone  knew  how  his  spirit 
had  gone  down  in  defeat  before  that 
thought. 

But  when  Theo  had  turned  to  him,  when 
she  had  clui^  to  him,  sobbing  in  terror  and 
despair,  the  intoxication  of  her  surrender 
had  wakened  all  his  fighting  course.  De- 
spite the  hopelessness  of  the  search,  when  he 
left  her  to  look  for  wreckage  he  was  flushed 
with  confidence  and  determined  to  compel  a 
way  to  life  from  tiieir  seoningly  inexorable 
environment.  He  retiuned  wiUi  all  the  es- 
sentials of  existence;  and  to  the  mate  he  had 
saved  he  came  as  a  conqueror. 

But  complete  as  his  victory  had  seemed  to 
be,  he  was  only  too  well  aware  of  the  nature 
of  its  foundation.  As  she  ran  toward  him 
along  the  sandy  shore  after  the  stranger's 
arrival  he  felt  that  foundation  crumbling. 

"Theo!"  he  cried.  "What  has  happened?" 

"Oh,  I've  been  so  frightened!"  she  sobbed 
as  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms.  "A  man 
came!  To  the  tent!  He  drove  me  away." 

Though  Ballard  had  steeled  himself  for 
this  mnnent  his  face  was  white  as  he  looked 
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over  her  Moulder  in  the  direction  of  the 
camp.   Then  he  moistened  his  lips  ner- 
vously and  asked: 
''A  man,  you  say?  What  sort?  A  white 

man?" 

"Ves,  a  ^lite  man  with  such  a  strange 
and  terrible  face.  I  can't  tell  you  how 
strange  and  terrible  it  was." 

"And  he  drove  you  away!" 

He  started  to  run.  Then  he  looked  haxk, 
saw  Theo  stumbling  after  and  waited. 

"Here!  Give  me  your  hand!'* 

He  had  tried  to  speak  reassuringly,  but 
she  caught  the  note  of  fear  in  his  voice. 

"What  is  it?"  she  demanded. 

"Nothing,  only  for  a  moment  I  was  fnf^t- 
ened  by  the  idea  of  a  stranger  being  1^ 
alone  with  our  suj^Iies."  «  | 

Evsn  after  the  acquisition  of  the  Unt, 
canoe,  sleeping  robes  and  food  supplies, 
Theo  had  never  been  able  to  forget  the 
horror  of  that  first  day  when  th^  had  been 
so  helpless  and  so  hopeless.  As  much  to 
ward  off  the  return  of  that  despair  as  to  di»* 
claim  responsibility,  she  recalled  every 
word  and  gesture  of  the  mad  stranger. 

"But  he  wouldn't  take  anythingi"  she 
protested.  "When  I  offered  him  something 
to  eat  he  turned  on  me." 

"You  mean  he  drove  you  away  £r<Hn  the 
food?"  he  asked  sharply. 

"No,  not  just  that.  I  can't  tell  you.  I 
was  so  afraid  of  him.  I  think  he  was  crazed 
by  starvation  and  exposure." 

"What  did  he  tell  you  about  lumself?" 

"Nothing,  and  be  didn't  give  me  time  to 
ask.  He  hurled  oae  question  after  another 
at  me." 

"\Miat  did  you  teU  him?" 

"Just  what  happened." 

"Did  he  ask  why  we  were  camped  thert, 
right  where  we  had  been  wrecked?  Did  be 
a^  why  we  waited?  Why  we  hadn't  gcme 
an?  What  did  you  tell  him?" 

"The  truth,  of  course.  How  it  had  been 
storming  so  and  I  was  afrud  of  the  water." 

"Did  you  tell  Mm  that  I  wanted  to  go  on, 
but  that  you  thought  the  risk  was  too 
great?" 

"Yes;  but  why,  Wayne?" 

Ballard  did  not  answer.  He  was  nmning 
faster  now,  apparently  unconscious  of  her 
stumbling  efforts  to  keep  up.  Because  he 
had  dreaded  it  omstantly  there  had  been  no 
doubt,  after  Theo's  first  statemmt,  as  to 
the  identity  of  die  stranger.  Now  her 
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answers  to  the  man's  questions  had  con- 
demned him  and  had  made  any  sort  of  ex- 
planation impossible. 

From  the  moment  he  had  found  the  cache 
he  had  been  battling  his  conscience  with  the 
thought  that  the  owner  had  gone  far  away, 
and  that  in  all  probability  he  would  never 
return  to  the  necessities  which  meant  life 
itself  to  Theo  and  to  him.  His  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  place  had  failed  to  disclose 
signs  of  T&xnt  occupancy.  The  very  late- 
ness of  the  season  had  been  an  argument  in 
his  favor. 

But  now  he  was  about  to  meet  the  man  he 
had  robbed.  He  did  not  know  what  the 
next  hour  would  bring  forth.  He  could  not 
believe  the  stranger  would  share  what  had 
been  stolen  from  him.  And  yet,  inspired 
afresh  by  the  savagery  and  ruthlessness  of 
the  land,  he  was  determined  that  he  would 
not  relinquish  what  he  had  gained. 

They  rounded  a  pmnt  and  a  low  ezclamar 
tion  from  Theo  brought  Ballard  to  a  halt. 

"The  tent!"  she  cried.    "It's  gone!" 

The  familiar  triangle  of  canvas  against  the 
sand-bank  was  missing,  but  near  the  spot 
where  it  had  stood  was  the  canoe  and  the 
outfit.   Beside  them  a  man  was  vaiting. 

HOMER  arose  as  the  pair  approached. 
His  summary  packing  <rf  the  outfit  had 
all  the  simplicity  of  a  nature  fundamentally 
direct.  When  he  had  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  woman's  safety  he  had  recog- 
nized the  vital  need  of  speed.  Winter  was 
at  hand.  Every  second  was  precious.  The 
sea  which  had  terrified  her  was  only  a  heavy 
ground  swell  harmless  to  a  northman. 

His  sense  of  ownership  of  the  supplies  had 
blinded  him  to  the  interpretation  they  might 
put  upon  his  act;  but  as  they  came  toward 
him  he  sensed  the  bevdldered  protest  of  the 
woman  and  the  challenging  alertness  of  the 
man.  He  had  known,  too,  that  sooner  or 
later  they  must  come  to  an  understanding; 
but  because  it  had  been  at  such  great  eSort 
that  he  had  just  disciplined  himself  to  the 
justice  his  soul  had  glhnpsed,  it  was  an  or- 
deal for  which  he  was  not  yet  ready. 

"I  have  packed  up  so  that  we  can  start  at 
once,"  he  said  quickly. 

It  was  a  strange  situation.  Physically  he 
and  Ballard  met  for  the  first  time,  yet  each 
had  carried  the  other  through  an  emo- 
tional crisis  of  such  intensity  tMt  even  the 
shadow  of  a  pre^ice  seemed  absurd.  Con- 


sequently  the  abruptness  of  his  statement 
was  startling  only  to  Theo,  while  to  Ballanl 
it  was  the  one  undreamed  of  possibility  in 
the  situation. 
"Start  where?" 

His  question  was  more  of  a  demand  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  attitude  behind  the 
words  than  an  inquiry  as  to  the  destination, 
but  Homer  ignored  it. 

"To  meet  the  searching  party,  of  course. 
You  said  you  expected  one." 

He  had  turned  to  Theo  as  he  qmke. 

"But  I  won't  travel  in  such  a  stormi" 

She  voiced  her  objection  simply  and  de- 
cisively, as  though  it  were  inpredible  that 
anyth^  except  her  wishes  should  be  the 
deciding  factor  in  the  situation. 

"But  you  have  to.  Every  hour  of  fair 
wither  is  precious."  ' 

Unconsciously  he  had  spoken  as  <Hie 
speaks  to  an  unreasoning  child,  but  as  he  did 
so  he  glanced  at  her  again  and  for  the  fir^ 
time  saw  her  with  a  visitm  imobscured  by 
the  mists  of  rage.  He  paused  for  a  moment 
in  that  tribute  which  her  beauty  compelled 
from  aU  men. 

For  she  had  beauty.  It  rose  above  her 
surroundings  and  proclaimed  itself,  even  in 
an  environment  which  made  more  than  the 
most  elementary  care  of  the  body  an  im- 
possibility. 

Homer  had  thought  of  her  as  a  helpless, 
terrified  girl.  Now  he  saw  that  there  was  a 
maturity  in  her  slendemess,  an  assurance  in 
her  dark  and  well-set  eyes  and  a  a>nfident 
carriage  of  her  head  which  not  only  pro- 
nounced her  a  successful  woman,  but  one 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  her  success. 

Even  as  she  recognized  the  unconscious 
tribute  of  his  glance  Theo  flared  at  what  he 
had  said. 

"Have  to!"  she  echoed.  "What  ri^t 
have  you  to  dictate  to  us?" 

Before  Homer  could  answer,  Ballard,  as  if 
fearing  what  the  reply  might  be,  stepped  be- 
tween them.  Yet  he  was  more  in  the  dark 
than  Theo.  He  had  come  prepared  to  fight; 
for  to  him  the  matter  had  gone  beyond  a 
matter  of  justice.  Whatever  principles  he 
had  violated,  whatever  crime  he  had  comr 
mitted,  he  was  determined  not  to  allow  the 
supplies  to  pass  out  of  his  hands. 

And  now  this  man  whom  he  had  not  only 
robbed,  but  whom  he  was  prepared  to  kill  it 
necessary,  was  planning,  with  surface  sin- 
cerity at  least,  to  get  all  three  to  safety. 
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"Do  you  mean,"  he  asked,  "that  you 
want  to  go  with  us?" 

"I  mean,"  Homer  answered  quietly,  "that 
you  are  going  to  help  me  get  th^  woman  out 
of  the  barren  grounds." 

It  was  impossible  for  Ballard  to  imder- 
stand  the  inference  in  the  words,  for  he  did 
not  know  the  travail  through  which  Homer's 
spirit  had  passed.  Homer  stood  there,  his 
rifle  on  his  arm,  the  canoe  behind  him,  pre< 
senting  an  unconscious  picture  of  v^;Uance 
and  strength.  An  attack  upon  him  could 
end  only  in  one  way.  Ballard  turned  natu- 
rally to  conciliation. 

"It  is  your  interest  in  Miss  Spencer's 
safety  which  induces  your  haste?"  he  asked. 

"ExacUy." 

"Then  why  do  your  motives  the  injustice 
of  seeming  to  compel  a  terrified  woman  to 
repeat  a  harrowing  experience  on  the  lake?" 

"I  had  no  intention  of  seeming  to  compel," 
Homer  copied  the  other's  manner.  "I  am 
merely  telHng  you  that  we  are  startii^'now." 

Ballard  flushed  angrily  and  started  for- 
ward, but  Theo  stopped  him. 

"Wait,"  she  entreated  in  a  whisper,  and 
then,  turning  to  Homer,  she  ccmtinued  pla- 
catingly,  as  one  speaking  to  a  person  with 
disordered  faculties: 

"Perhaps  you  don't  understand.  There 
is  no  need  for  us  to  risk  our  lives  to  reach 
the  searching  party.  We  have  a  distinct 
understanding  with  the  owners  of  the  ship." 

"What  understanding?" 

"That  the  ship  wait  for  us  at  Marble 
Island." 

"Exactly.  Wait  for  you.  But  the  cap- 
tun  knows  he  must  get  his  ship  through  the 
straits  before  winter.  He  can't  stay  be- 
yond the  safety  limit,  and  the  first  winter 
gale  will  decide  him." 

"He  wouldn't  dare!"  Theo  cried.  "He 
has  his  instructions  from  the  owners." 

"And  the  owners  are  in  Montreal.  Who 
is  the  captain?  Longman?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  the  sooner  we  start  the  better." 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  toward  the  canoe. 
Ballard  sprang  forward. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  he  demanded. 

Homer  only  dragged  the  canoe  closer  to 
the  water  and  then  reached  for  a  pack. 
Theo  leaped  in  front  of  him. 

"Are  you  mad?"  she  cried.  "This  is 
ours." 

"Yoursl" 
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The  word  came  in  a  bellow  as  Homer 
whirled,  not  upon  the  woman  but  upon 

Ballard. 

If  his  previous  restraint  had  been  perplex- 
ing, all  mystification  vanished  now.  Bal- 
lard not  only  knew  that  he  had  been  con- 
demned as  a  thief,  but  he  was  aware  that  an 
implacable  fury  had  been  aroused  and  that 
death  was  staring  at  him  from  the  other's 
eyes.  Homer  stood  before  him,  his  right 
hand  bent  claw-like  and  reaching  slowly  up- 
ward, the  veins  of  his  neck  throbbing  with 
iiis  passion,  his  breath  coming  in  whistling 
gasps. 

In  that  tense  moment  vital  issues  were 
settled  without  a  word.  Even  when  Homer 
g^ed  self-control  and  Ballard  saw  the 
threatened  death  withdrawn,  he  knew  it  was 
by  the  other's  wiU  and  not  by  his  own. 

"Now,"  Homer  asked  quietly,  "do  we 
start?" 

Ballard  realized  that  he  lived  only  because 
the  other  man  had  spared  him.  He  was 
still  under  the  spell  of  death  and  his  answer 
was  an  instinctive  acknowledgment  of 
Homer's  power  to  impose  his  will. 

"Yes,"  he  said  simply,  "we  will  go." 

Althou^  one  had  robbed  the  cache  that 
she  might  live  and  the  other  had  withheld 
his  revenge  that  she  might  reach  safety,  both 
men  had  forgotten  Theo's  presence  until  she 
started  forward  in  furious  protest. 

"Wayne!"  and  her  voice  was  shrill  with 
disbelief.  "What  do  you  mean?  We  are 
not  goii^  in  such  a  seal" 

Unril  that  moment  she  had  not  doubted 
the  outcome  of  the  situation.  She  had  seen 
in  Ballard's  hesitancy  only  an  ^ort  to  con- 
ciliate rather  thap  to  force.  When  he  had 
started  forward  she  had  kept  at  his  side, 
ready  to  avail  herself  of  any  relaxation  in  the 
stranger's  guard.  Even  when  the  two  men 
had  stood  facing  each  other  she  had  he'd 
herself  in  readiness,  thinking  it  was  the 
forerunner  of  battle. 

And  then  the  struggle  had  ended  with 
mysterious  suddenness.  There  was  some- 
thing bafflingly  intangible  about  it,  and  be- 
cause she  lacked  all  knowledge  of  tiieir  pre- 
vious relations,  she  could  see  in  Ballard's 
subjugation  only  a  cowardly  retreat  before 
the  bare  threat  of  physical  encounter.  Her 
unconcealed  contempt  whipped  him  into  a 
weak  defense. 

"But  the  man  is  right,"  he  said.  "Time 
is  precious." 
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"You  didn't  think  so  a  moment  ago." 

"But  Theo!"  he  pleaded.  "Isn't  that  un- 
important beside  die  bigger  question  of  get- 
ting out?" 

"Unimportant!"  she  repeated.  "The  fact 
that  we  share  what  little  food  we  have  with 
another!" 


Openly  she  had  touched  upon  the  real 
basis  of  her  opposition. 

"But  it  means  two  men  to  paddle  and 
makes  our  success  more  certain,"  Ballard 
argued.  * 

"Makes  our  deaths  more  certain!"  she 

corrected  savagely.  "Don't  you  see  what 
he  wants?  He  hasn't  anything.  We  have 
tent  and  canoe  and  food.  He  wants  them, 
but  he  doesn't  dare  leave  us  stranded.  It 
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would  be  madness  for  the  three  of  us  lo  at- 
tODmt  that  sea  in  a  canoe.  " 

"But  a  seardiizig  party  will  come  in  a 
boat." 

"It  would  be  a  large  one." 

"And  the  man  in  charge  would  decide 
what  seas  we  would  attempt,  not  you." 

"The  man  in  charge,  yes!"  Theo  an- 
swered. "I  should  expect  that.  But  this — 
this  interloper,  with  nothing  of  his  own! 
What  right  has  he  even  lo  ask  that  he  ride 
in  our  boat  or  eat  our  food?" 

She  flung  the  question  at  Ballard  taunt- 
ingly, trying  to  whip  him  into  revolt. 
Homer  watched  them  with  a  curious  sense 
of  detachment.  Whether  he  answered  her 
or  not,  whether  she  felt  that  he  was  an  in- 
terloper living  on  their  bounty,  or  whether 
her  will  was  broken  by  a  knowledge  of  what 
she  owed  him,  seemed  of  no  consequence, 
he  cared  was  that  they  should  start  at 
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once  that  he  might  accomplish  his  task  and 
obtain  his  revenge. 

Neither  was  he  greatly  interested  whether 
Ballard  confessed  his  crime.  Nothing  the 
man  might  do  or  say  could  modify  the  sen- 
tence which  had  been  passed  upon  him. 
From  all  that  had  been  said  Homer  had  de- 
rived the  one  fact  that  the  woman  was  in- 
nocent of  complicity  in  the  rifling  of  the 
cache,  that  the  man  had  lied  to  her,  and  this 
made  his  task  of  rescue  a  Uttle  easier  to 
bear. 

"Theo,"  Ballard  exclaimed  desperately, 
"there  are  some  things  you  can't  under- 
stand " 
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"I  can  at  least  understand  that  I  am  de- 
pendent upon  a  cowardi"  she  interrupted 
scornfully. 

"Stop  that!"  Homer  commanded  sharply. 

He  was  nauseated  by  their  petty  bicker- 
ing. It  was  less  than  twenty-four  bona 
since  he  had  found  his  friend's  body  and  he 
was  still  in  the  grip  of  an  emotional  crisis  erf 
supreme  inten»ty. 

"You  seem  to  forget"  and  he  turned  to 
the  woman  "that  you  are  in  the  exact  cen- 
ter of  the  greatest  uninhabited  area  on  the 
continent.  You  are  four  hundred  miles  by 
canoe  from  Marble  Island.  While  you  axe 
calling  this  man  a  onrard  the  rescue  boat 
may  be  turning  back  less  than  five  m3es 
away.  If  it  does,  where  are  you  and  wh&t 
are  you  up  against?    Let  me  tell  you: 

"You  are  seven  hundred  miks  from  the 
nearest  white  man.  You  are  in  the  center 
of  the  barren  grounds  the  day  before  win- 
ter. You  haven't  food  to  l^t  you  three 
wed^s.  You  have  no  means  of  getting 
more.  You've  got  to  make  a  harder  fight 
than  that  in  idiich  a  good  many  men  have 
failed. 

"I  belong  to  the  north  and  because  I  be- 
long to  the  north  I  know  that  I  have  a  duty 
to  perform.  I've  got  to  help  get  you  out. 
That  food"  and  he  pointed  scornfully  to  the 
supplies  beside  the  canoe  "isn't  going  to 
save  you.  It's  meat,  htmdreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  of  it,  and  the  skins  of  cari- 
bou for  clothing,  that  will  be  the  final  fac- 
tor. And  it's  going  to  be  my  job  to  get 
them. 

"As  for  not  wanting  to  start  now,  by  wait- 
ing here  on  a  day  when  you  should  be  travel- 
ing you  have  shown  that  you  are  not  big 
enough  to  meet  the  situation.  So  it's  up  to 
me  to  meet  it  for  you." 

He  turned  and  shoved  the  canoe  closer  to 
the  pounding  surf.  He  did  not  do  this  with 
an  air  of  "do  as  I  say  or  be  damned."  There 
was  nothing  petty  or  domineering  in  his 
manner;  but  rather  an  unescapable  smcer- 
ity  and  vigor  which  was  the  more  arresting 
because  of  the  petty  outburst  he  had  in- 
terrupted. 

Theo  was  humiliated  by  the  contrast  and 
she  found  herself  suddenly  and  unaccount- 
ably convinced  of  the  stranger's  strength. 
Ballard  had  failed  her.  Through  Homer 
she  saw  an  escape  from  the  terrifying,  crush- 
ing north.  Yet  because  siie  wished  to  share 
in  success  and  not  responsibility  she  asked, 


"You  are  sure  there  is  no  danger?" 

"The  north  is  always  dai^erous,"  Homer 
answered.  "If  you  mean  traveling  in  that 
ica,  I've  traveled  in  far  wtHse  many  times." 

''Very  weU,"  she  said. 

UOMERacknovriedged  her  captuhtfion 
''^  only  by  immediate  directions  to  Ballard 
as  to  his  part  in  getting  the  canoe  throu^hlthe 
surf.  It  was  difficult  work  and  Theo's  fears 
returned  overwhelmingly  in  the  first  few 
minutes  as  they  struggled  to  the  calmer 
waters  out  from  shore. 

Once  on  the  Icmg,  high  rollers  Homer  de- 
voted his  attentioii  to  Ballard.  The  man 
possessed  the  mediocre  dufl  of  the  qxMtaman 
who  has  always  depended  upon  guides.  He 
was  strong  enough,  he  pulled  well  enou^, 
and  practice  would  diminate  his  worst 
faults.  Homer  was  satisfied  that  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  he  would  prove  of 
greater  assistance  than  he  had  hoped. 

For  two  hours  they  made  foir  progress. 
Then  low  clouds  began  to  overtake  the  set- 
ting sun  and  with  them  came  a  head  wind 
out  of  the  east.  It  was  not  strong  but  ir- 
ritatingly  steady  and  demanded  constant 
and  increased  exertion  at  the  paddles. 

Just  before  sunset  they  rounded  a  pomt 
and  found  themselves  facing  a  long  arm 
running  far  to  the  west  Homer  glanced  at 
the  eastern  sky,  estimated  the  distance  and 
kept  strait  on  toward  the  distant  sh(»e- 
line.   Theo  looked  back  questioningly. 

"This  bay  won't  cause  us  any  trouble 
after  it's  behind  us,"  he  said.  "We  can 
make  it." 

But  he  had  not  counted  on  his  own  low- 
ered \ita1ity  or  on  Ballard  weakening  under 
the  unaccustomed  strain.  Darkness  came 
when  they  were  in  the  center  of  the  long  txav- 
erse  and  in  the  last  bit  of  light  Homer  saw  a 
squall  rushing  toward  them  oat  of  the  east. 

"Dig  in!"  he  shouted.  "Tliere's  scane 
stiS  paddling  ahead  of  us." 

In  the  darkness  the  squall  struck  almost 
without  warning.  The  canoe  b^an  to 
pitch  in  the  short,  choppy  waves  and  spay 
dashed  over  them. 

"Don't  balance!"  Homer  shouted  to  Bal> 
lard.  "Sway  with  the  canoe.  When  you 
get  the  chance,  pull." 

His  words  were  an  admission  to  himW<f 
that  there  was  danger.  He  realized  that  his 
great  desire  to  travel  as  far  as  possible  had 
influenced  his  judgment  and  that  all  his 
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skill,  experience  and  strength  would  be 
necessary  to  get  them  throu^. 

He  settled  himself  grimly  to  the  task. 
HaXe  and  bitterness  were  forgotten.  Be- 
neath him  the  canoe  became  a  sensate  thing. 
His  knees  tightly  wedged  against]  the  sides 
established  communication  with  the  craft, 
made  it  a  part  of  himself  and  brought  to 
him  instantly  and  unerringly  each  move- 
ment of  the  others. 

The  wind  mcretised  with  quick,  furious 
bursts.  A  few  drops  of  rain  mingled  with 
the  spray  and  then  swirUng,  driving  snow 
enveloped  and  blinded  them.  Squalls 
rushed  so  suddenly  out  of  the  black  night 
that  Homer  was  unable  to  prepare  for  them. 
In  spite  of  his  efforts  the  bow  would  swing 
off  or  strike  too  hard  in  that  crucial  moment 
before  the  sickenii^  drop  into  the  troi^. 

The  darkness  and  storm  and  the  roar 
of  wind  and  crashing  of  waves  heightened 
the  feeling  of  isolation  engendered  by  his 
sense  of  sole  responsibility.  He  forgot  there 
were  others  in  the  canoe,  forgot  why  he  was 
there,  forgot  his  tortured  body.  He  knew 
only  that  if  the  paddle  were  to  twist  in  his 
numb  fingers  the  end  would  come,  and  he 
battled  to  maintain  his  grip. 

How  long  he  stru^led  thus  he  had  no 
means  of  knowing.  Times  without  number 
he  felt  that  the  end  had  come.  A  huge  wave 
would  lift  them  high  and  fling  them  into 
the  trough.  The  wind  would  whirl  the  bow 
around  in  spite  of  all  his  strength  and  skill. 

Sobbing  in  his  exhaustion,  battling  auto- 
matically, he  felt  the  canoe  rise  on  a  wave 
higher  than  any  that  had  gone  before.  The 
curling  crest  reached  out  hungry  fingers  for 
the  gunwale,  gripped  and  held  it.  In  a  last 
desperate  effort  Homer  swung  far  out,  dug 
in  Ms  paddle  and  pulled  with  lUl  the  strength 
he  could  muster. 

In  spite  of  his  effort  the  canoe  shipped 
half  a  barrel  of  water  and  dropped  into  the 
tioi^h  like  a  deer  shot  in  mid-leap.  It 
stn^Ied  on  with  the  same  fear-impelled 
energy  that  drives  the  wild  creature  in  its 
last  moments.  Homer  felt  the  craft  giving 
up  its  life  beneath  him.  It  was  no  longer  a 
live,  lithe,  valiant  thing.  Gone  was  its 
buoyancy  and  its  ability  to  fight  Logged 
and  supine,  it  seemed  to  await  the  end. 

Even  as  he  admitted  failure.  Homer  con- 
tinued to  push  forward.  The  canoe  rose 
slowly  on  the  next  wave  and  he  knew  the 
breaking  crest  would  fill  it. 
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But  the  swift^ddy,  tossing  motion  sud- 
denly ceased.  Tlie  canoe  dropped  heavily, 
though  easily,  rose  a  little  way  and  fell 

again. 

They  were  behind  a  point.  la  the  very 
moment  of  disaster  they  had  reached  shelter. 
The  great,  curling  crest  which  had  gripped 
the  gimwaJe  had  been  the  last. 

A  glad  cry  burst  from  Homer's  lips.  He 
took  three  sharp  strokes  and  the  bow  dug 
into  the  sand. 

THOUGH  every  muscle  was  tortured  by 
the  strain,  though  his  luiigs  were  burst- 
ing and  his  fingers  were  almost  useless  from 
the  cold,  Homer  sprai^  at  once  to  action. 

"Out!  Quick!"  he  shouted  to  Ballard. 
"Pull  her  up  as  far  as  you  can." 

He  began  to  lift  the  flour  and  slequng 
bags  and  throw  them  forward.  The  canoe 
heaved  ahead  as  Ballard  tugged  at  it.  The 
water  swirled  back  over  Theo,  who  was  still 
huddled  in  the  bottom. 

In  a  moment  Homer  had  the  essential 
equipment  piled  on  the  sand  and  covered 
with  the  tent.  Then  he  waded  back  be^de 
the  canoe  to  help  Theo.  She  was  so  ntunb 
from  cold  she  could  hardly  move,  and  he 
h^  lifted  and  half  dragged  her  out  and  set 
her  on  her  feet. 

"Come  on,"  he  commanded  as  he  took 
one  of  her  hands.    "Run!  Fasti" 

He  started,  dragging  her  after  him.  She 
hui^  back,  for  her  cramped,  chilled  legs 
were  almost  useless  and  eadi  movement 
brou^^t  tcwture. 

"Here,  Ballard,"  Homer  caUed.  "Take 
her  oUier  hand.   We  all  need  it." 

Ballard  groped  toward  them  in  the  dark- 
ness and  together  they  ran  back  and  forth, 
the  woman  saving  between  them. 

"Feel  better?"  Homer  asked  at  last  when, 
panting  and  sta^ering  before  the  wind, 
they  halted  beside  the  canoe. 
His  solicitation  loosened  her  fury. 
"Better!"  and  her  voice  was  shrill.  ''You 
ask  that  after  what  you  have  donel  You — 
you  beast!  You  tried  to  murder  usi  Don't 
you  think  I  understand?  I  saw  it  from  the 
first.  You  wanted  our  tent  and  canoe  and 
food  so  that  you  could  get  out.  Only  you 
have  tried  to  cover  it  up  with  this  pretense 
of  helping  us." 

Her  attack  had  all  the  illogic  of  hysteria. 
Homo:  would  have  reasoned  with  her,  would 
have  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  her 
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charges,  but  she  did  not  give  him  the 

opportunity. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  continued  in  a  fresh 
outburst.  "What  right  have  you  to  impose 
your  judgment  upon  us?  Do  you  think  you 
rule  this  country?  Do  you  think  you  are  a 
god?" 

"Yes,"  he  retorted.    "I  am  a  god  for 
once,  the  god  of  the  north." 
He  turned  to  the  work  of  making  camp. 

npHE  barren  grounds  are  green  and  flower- 
-■■  strewn  one  day — the  next  they  are  white 
and  blizzard-blown.  Winter  never  quite 
relinquishes  its  dutch  upon  them.  Even  in 
the  Inief  summer  there  are  spasmodic  tight- 
enings  of  the  brumal  Angers  and  then,  in  the 
latter  part  of  September,  they  suddenly 
close  in  an  adamantine  grip. 

Homer  knew  the  storm  which  had  brought 
his  battle  out  on  the  lake  marked  the  end  of 
fair  weather.  He  knew  it  would  last  for 
several  days  and  he  f(»:esaw  the  pure  misery 
that  would  result  for  all  three. 

Even  to  attain  the  cheerless  shelter  of  the 
tent  would  be  a  task  in  the  darkness  and 
driving  snow  and  whipping  wind.  But  be- 
cause he  had  met  such  situations  before,  be- 
cause he  knew  the  necessity  of  erecting  a 
barrier  against  the  storm,  he  plunged  into 
the  work  with  that  disregard  for  exhaustion 
which  all  dwellers  in  the  north  must  achieve. 

He  hauled  out  the  canoe,  emptied  it  and 
turned  it  over  the  sleeping-robes  and 
food. 

"Come  here,  Ballard,"  he  caUed.  "We've 
got  to  get  this  tent  up  somehow." 

Together  they  went  back  from  the  shore, 
stumbling  about  in  the  darkness,  hoping  to 
find  a  sand-bank  whidi  would  provide  ^eW 
ter'  from  the  wind.  After  five  minutes 
Homer  gave  up  the  search. 

"We'll  have  to  do  the  best  we  cant"  he 
shouted.  "Any  place  will  do.  Give  me 
those  poles." 

■  Time  and  again  they  lifted  the  tent  onlj^ito 
have  it  torn  loose  by  the  gale.  Grasping 
the  wet  cloth  with  their  stiff  fingers  caused 
torture;  yet  the  tent  was  erected  and  made 
fast  because  it  had  to  be.  The  equipment 
wus  carri^  in  and  Theo  led  to  its  shelter 
by  Ballard  while  Homer  weighted  down  the 
canoe  with  rocks. 

When  he  entered  the  tent  he  found  the 
woman  huddled  in  a  croner,  moaning  and 
shivering.    Her  rage  had  burned  itself  out 


She  was  completely  subdued  by  phydcal  dis- 
comfort. 

"Can't  we  have  a  fire?"  she  b^ged. 

"There  is  no  fuel,"  Homer  ajiswored. 
"Nor  any  pos^bility  of  getting  it." 

"But  we  must  have  a  firel"  she  protested. 
"I'm  wet  through." 

"We  all  are,  and  there's  only  one  thing  to 
do.  Ballard  and  I  will  sit  down  here  near 
the  door.  Take  off  your  clothes  and  crawl 
into  my  caribou  bag.  It's  dry  and  you'll 
soon  be  all  right." 

"But,  I  say  1"  Ballard  began. 

"Oh,  keep  quiet!"  Homer  snapped.  "It's 
dark  in  here.  You  can  go  outside  if  yon 
wish,  but  I  won't.  The  three  of  us  will  have 
to  put  up  with  a  lot  of  things  before  we  get 
out." 

"There  is  no  reason,  just  because 
we're — "  Ballard  began  again. 

"Never  mind,  Wayne,"  Theo  interrupted. 
"Nothing  matters  except  that  I  get  warm." 

Homo:  heard  her  unlacing  her  boots.  He 
took  off  his  own  wet  outer  garments,  slijqied 
into  the  warm,  dry  interior  of  a  carttjou 
sleeping-bag  and  stretched  across  the  door 
of  the  tent.    In  a  moment  he  was  asle^. 

Through  four  nights  and  four  days  the 
storm  continued  without  cessation.  Some- 
times the  snow  stopped  falling,  but  the  air 
was  always  filled  with  driving,  stii^^ing 
particles.  The  wet  tent  froze  and  it  rattled 
and  boomed.  The  surf  crashed  close  by. 
The  wind  ^rieked  and  moaned.  Hie  north 
itself  seemed  articulate,  shouting,  screaming 
and  roaring  its  menace. 

Within  the  tent  pure  misery  reigned. 
Wet,  chilled  and  hungry,  the  two  men  lay 
in  a  stupor  of  wretchedness.  There  was  no 
friendship  to  make  their  suffering  more  en- 
durable. Instead  hate,  fattening  on  tfaor 
despondency  and  suspicions,  became  so 
strong  that  it  dominated  ever3rthing  and 
seemed  to  assume  form  and  sit  among  them. 

Theo  held  both  men  responsible  for  her 
wretchedness.  Nothing  in  her  soft  life  had 
given  her  the  least  preparation  for  such  an 
ordeal  and  her  suffering  demanded  an  ob- 
ject for  her  resentment.  Thus  Homer  be- 
came to  her  a  domineerii^  tyrant  and  Bal- 
lard a  coward  who  had  faikd  to  protect  her. 

Ballard  was  too  absorbed  m  his  own 
problem  to  be  affected  by  her  attitude. 
Except  for  that  one  outburst.  Homer  had 
given  him  no  indication  of  the  motive  be- 
hind the  strange  determination  to  rescue 
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them.  Accusations  or  deaundations  would 
have  been  preferable. 

Homer  himself  could  have  passed  scathe- 
less through  the  four  days  and  n^hts  of 
phy^cal  wretchedness,  for  he  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  privation  and  had  acquired 
that  philosophical  attitude  toward  it  which 
is  so  essential  in  the  north.  In  the  .first 
twenty-four  hours  he  slept  almost  continu- 
ously. 

But  when  he  wakened  his  rage  began  to 
feed  upon  his  inactivity.  Hour  after  hour  he 
could  do  nothing  except  lie  there  and  think 
of  Kenneth  Poole  and  how  he  had  died,  of 
the  two  wiio  were  alive  because  Kenneth 
was  dead  and  of  the  dose  association  that 
must  endure  until  the  woman  was  safe. 

He  saw  Ballard,  silent  and  watchful, 
breaking  imder  the  strain,  and  because  his 
bate  demanded  some  satisfaction  he  never 
brought  up  the  subject  of  the  cache.  But 
even  the  joys  of  hate  are  wearing,  and  on 
the  third  day,  in  an  effort  to  escape  from  the 
tent  and  all  that  it  meant  to  him,  he  went 
out  in  search  for  fuel. 

Several  miles  to  the  west  he  found  a 
small  stream  hinged  with  a  few  dwarf  wil- 
lows and  carried  back  a  bundle  of  twigs. 
It  was  barely  enough  to  prepare  a  meal;  but 
even  in  the  brief  period  in  which  the  tent 
was  warm  all  three  became  a  Uttle  more  like 
human  beings  and  less  like  suffering  animals. 

'T'HE  next  day  Homer  started  toward  the 
east  in  search  of  more  fuel  Ballard, 
worn  by  suspense  and  unable  to  conceive  of 
greater  physical  misery  than  he  had  endured 
in  the  tent,  braved  the  storm  and  accom- 
panied him. 

All  his  life  Ballard  had  chosen  the  smooth- 
est path.  Down  hiU  or  on  the  level,  he 
sought  only  the  route  presenting  the  fewest 
obstructions  and  requiring  the  least  effort. 

Now  he  saw  himself  facmg  days  and  pos- 
sibly weeks  in  Homer's  company,  and  he 
wanted  not  only  to  remove  the  barrier  be- 
tween them,  but  to  learn  the  other's  pur- 
pose. When  they  had  found  fuel  and  had 
gathered  two  pitiful  bimdles  of  it  he  plunged 
into  bis  explanation. 

"I  say,"  he  began,  "I'm  mighty  sorry 
about  that  cache.  But  you  can  see  Uie  posi- 
tion we  were  in.  It  seemed  as  if  some 
Providence  " 

He  broke  off,  suddenly  aware  of  the  tense- 
ness of  Homer's  attitude.   Then  he  stum- 
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bled  on  in  growing  confusion  as  he  saw  the 
demon  his  words  seemed  to  have  aroused. 

"We  were  starving,  you  know.  Miss 
Spencer  would  have  perked.  I  am  sure 
you  are  the  sort  who  would  have  shared 
with  us.  And  iK^ien  ,we  get  out  there  is 
nothing  we  won't  do  to  repay  you  " 

He  stopped  again.  This  time  he  felt 
death  very  close  to  him,  closer  even  than  it 
had  been  in  their  first  meeting. 

There  was  something  terrible  in  Homer's 
face  as  the  lust  to  kill  writhed  imder  the 
need  of  postponement.  Ballard  licked  his 
lips  and  forced  himself  to  continue. 

"I've  always  meant  to  tell  Misa  Spencer 
some  time.  Now  she  doesn't  understand. 
But  when  she  has  recovered  from  this  ter- 
rible experience,  when  we  are  safe,  both  of 
us  will  gladly  pay  " 

"Stop!"  In  the  agony  of  Homer's  re- 
pressed desire  the  word  was  a  supplication 
rather  than  a  command.  "StopI  Before  I 
kill  you!" 

With  an  effort  he  gained  his  self-control 
and  then  continued  in  a  voice  so  level  and  so 

toneless  it  seemed  like  the  dispassicmed  ut- 
terance of  a  supreme  tribunal. 

"You  will  pay;  but  not  in  the  way  you 
have  ever  paid  before.  It  is  not  a  matter 
between  you  and  me,  Ballard.  It  never 
was.  Your  case  has  been  tried  and  settled, 
even  though  you  did  not  know  iL 

"You  have  broken  the  laws  of  the  north. 
Men  had  nothing  to  do  with  making  them. 
The  north  made  them  for  men  and  fixed  the 
penalties.  You  stole,  and  the  law  is  that  you 
shall  repay,  repay  exactly  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

"When  you  robbed  that  cache,  when  you 
took  all,  you  took  a  human  life,  one  of  the 
north's  own.  And  the  penalty  has  been 
fixed  for  you,  exactly  the  cost  of  the  goods.'* 

**What  did  you  say?"  Ballard  whispered 
as  the  other's  meaning  dawned  upon  him. 
"The  cache  belonged  to  you,  didn't  it? 
And  you  are  " 

"Not  to  me  alone,"  Homer  interrupted. 
"If  it  had,  I  would  have  helped  you  out, 
yellow  as  you  are.  But  it  belong^  to  two 
of  us,  to  my  partner  and  me.  He  built 
that  cadie.  We  were  to  have  met  there  and 
thea  go  out  together. 

"But  he  was  hurt  Lost  everything.  For 
six  days,  without  food  or  protection  from 
the  storms,  he  dragged  himself  <m  his  belly 
across  the  barren  grounds.  He  was  as  cer- 
tain he  would  find  that  cache  as  he  was  that 
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the  sun  would  rise  in  the  momii^.  The 
north  had  promised  him  that,  a  reward  for 
his  fighting  courage. 

"But  you  desecrated  the  north,  broke  its 
laws.  Kenneth  Poole  was  alive  when  he 
crawled  to  that  place.  He  is  dead  now, 
dead,  and  you  killed  him.  Do  you  know 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  you  will  pay 
exactly  the  cost  of  the  goods 

There  was  no  need  for  Ballard  to  answer. 
His  face  showed  that  he  understood. 

"Had  I  killed  you  as  I  wanted  to  when  I 
first  saw  you,"  Homer  continued  evenly,  "or 
just  now  as  you  prattled  about  your  grati- 
tude, it  would  have  been  personal  revenge 
for  the  loss  you  have  caused  me.  Goid 
knows  I  wanted  to,  and  still  want  to;  but  I 
can't.  I  can't  until  the  woimm  is  safe.  The 
north  requires  that  first  of  all,  and  it  will 
take  the  two  of  us  to  do  it 

"But  remember,  BaUard,  she  alone  will 
reach  the  ship.  The  moment  she  is  safe  I 
can  act,  can  see  that  the  north  receives  its 
due." 

He  stepped  closer,  his  eyes  blaang  now. 
"That  is  why  we  are  going  to  get  out,"  he 
declared.    "Get  out  so  that  I  can  kill  you." 

AS  THEY  struggled  back  to  camp,  fight- 
■  ing  the  wind  and  deepening  dnfts. 
Homer  found  himself  relieved  of  a  great 
part  of  the  strain  he  had  endured.  He  won- 
dered why  he  had  not  had  his  understanding 
with  Ballard  before.  The  mere  statement 
of  his  case  had  produced  a  soothing  effect. 
The  spwken  words  seemed  to  have  been  a 
pledge  to  the  memory  of  Kenneth  Poole,  a 
solemn  avowal  of  his  duty  and  of  his  deter- 
mination to  perform  it. 

Ballard  was  completely  crushed  by  the  as- 
tounding revelation  that  he  was  considered 
not  only  a  thief,  but  a  murderer,  that  he 
lived  (mly  because  a  woman  was  helpless, 
that  he  must  go  on  without  hope  of  anything 
except  death. 

But  once  in  the  shelter  of  the  tent, 
warmed  by  the  fire  and  in  the  presence  of 
Theo,  his  spirit  revived.  Everything  in  life 
had  come  to  him.  He  had  learned  to  take, 
but  never  to  pay.  Nothing  had  ev«r  pre- 
pared him  for  contrition  or  self-abasement. 

The  result  was  inevitable.  Because  he 
had  had  no  intention  of  taking  a  life  it  was 
easier  for  him  to  convince  himself  that  he 
was  not  a  murderer.  He  reviewed  the  ex- 
cuses he  had  made,  added  to  them,  strength- 


ened them  and  repeated  them  over  and  over 
imtil,  as  he  lay  awake  while  the  others  were 
asleep,  he  came  to  consider  himself  the 
wretched,  innocent  plaything  of  fate. 

The  next  day  brought  relief  to  all  three. 
Although  the  lake  was  still  rough  and  they 
were  not  able  to  travel  far,  the  canoe  was 
welcomed  after  the  misery  and  bitterness  oi 
the  tent.  But  in  mid-afteraocm  a  stiff  wind 
from  across  the  lake  proclaimed  that  the 
north  had  taken  only  a  tantalizing  breath- 
ing spell  and  that  with  night  anot^  stixin 
would  come. 

This  time  Homer  was  able  to  choose  a 
camping  place  and  prepare  for  the  days  of 
misery  that  would  ensue.  He  found  a  small 
stream  lined  with  wiUom  uid  [Htched  the 
tent  io^he  shelta  of  a  sand-bauik.  When 
night  came  they  were  as  comfortat^y  6xed 
as  the  barren  grounds  ever  permit: 

In  the  four  days  and  nights  that  followed 
they  did  not  suffer  the  abject  physical 
wretchedness  of  the  first  storm  camp. 
Clotiiing  and  beddii^  were  dry  and  then 
was  enough  fuel  for  cooking. 

But  the  souls  of  all  three  were  thrust  into 
fresh  torment.  Inactivity  smd  the  irrita- 
tion of  intimate  association  in  the  close 
quarters  of  the  little  tent  had  their  inevi- 
table effect.  Ballard's  self-pity  assumed  a 
resentful  quality.  Theo  sensed  the  strained 
relations  between  the  two  men,  but  was  too 
miserable  to  care  what  it  might  be  about. 
Homer,  thoi^h  conscious  of  the  change  in 
Ballard,  was  completely  occupied  by  his 
anxiety  over  their  delay. 

It  was  this  anxiety  and  a  thorough  realiza- 
tion of  the  desperate  nature  of  their  plight 
which  led  him  to  a  step  that  immediately 
divided  the  group  into  warring  factions. 
After  breakfast  Theo  cut  two  extra  pieces  of 
bacon  and  b^an  to  fry  them.  Homer 
looked  at  her  a  moment,  started  to  speak 
and  then  without  explanation  he  piled  all 
the  food  in  the  corner  of  the  tent  he  occu- 
pied and  sat  down  with  his  back  to  it. 

"What  does  that  mean?"  Theo  demanded 
angrily. 

"It  means,"  he  answered  calmly,  "that 
we  eat  only  twice  a  day  so  l<Hig  as  the  storm 
lasts." 

"Only  twice!" 

"Only  twice,  and  reduced  rations  at  that. 
We're  getting  close  to  the  end.  Hereafter 
Til  do  all  the  cooking  and  a[^(Hiion  the 
meals." 
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"You  haven't  any  right  to  do  that!"  Theo 
cried  in  sudden  fury. 

"I  have  the  right  of  necessity." 

"You  mean  you  claim  the  right,"  she  re- 
torted. 

"No,  I  have  the  right,"  Homer  repeated, 
and  he  lifted  a  corner  of  his  sleeping-bag 
and  exposed  the  rifle  that  lay  beneath. 

He  had  acted  only  because  he  knew  he 
must.  He  and  Kenneth  had  cached  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  flour  and 
thirty  pounds  of  bacon,  just  enough  to  last 
between  failures  in  their  meat  supply 
when  they  made  their  dash  itx  Fort 
Churchill 

Ballard  and  Theo  had  cut  deeply  into  the 
food  when  he  had  foimd  them.  He  himself 
had  been  starving  and  in  the  first^few  days 
had  had  to  replace  much  burned  tissue. 
Now,  with  so  slight  a  bulwark  betweoi  them 
and  want,  and  with  the  prospect  of  further 
ddays  because  of  the  weather,  he  knew  how 
judiciously  they  must  eat  iJE  they  would 
make  the  food  last,  and  he  was  prepared  to 
enforce  his  decision. 

AStex  Theo's  first  outburst  there  was  no 
further  (^poution.  But  as  the  meals  were 
carefully  measured,  as  the  slim  p(»rtions 
failed  to  satisfy  a  growing  hunger,  the  ten- 
sion of  the  situation  increased.  At  first 
Theo  had  been  able  to  accept  her  share  with 
a  distasteful  contempt  for  Homer's  action, 
but  she  soon  began  to  watch  his  prepara- 
tion of  a  meal  with  an  eagmiess  she  could 
not  conceal. 

Food  and  the  desire  for  it  became  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  tent,  poisoning  their 
thoughts,  breeding  suspicion  and  hatred. 
When  meal-time,  came  Theo  and  Ballard 
watched  the  apportionment  with  jealous 
eyes.  Homer,  determined  not  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  his  hatred  or  bitterness,  often 
slighted  himself.  He  began  to  dread  his 
task  of  dividing  the  food,  and  the  more  he 
saw  of  the  bri^^  selfishness  of  the  other 
two  the  more  he  thought  of  how  he  and 
Kenneth  had  passed  through  similar  or- 
deals, each  granting  the  other  courage  and 
foimess. 

And  now  these  two  were  sitting  before 
him  alive  and  warm  because  Ken  was  dead. 
They  ate  because  he  had  starved.  They 
waited  for  their  portions  with  undisguised 
impatience  where  he  had  fought  through  six 
dauntless  days  to  a  famine  death.  Idle, 
useless,  alien,  they  arrogantly  demanded  as 
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thdff  share  the  very  life  blood  of  a  valiant 
son  of  the  north  itself. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  meal  on  the 
fourth  day  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He 
arose  without  finishing  his  portion  and 
rushed  out  into  the  storm.  His  entire  body 
trembling,  he  strode  off  along  the  shore, 
gulping  lungsful  of  the  biting  wind.  He  felt 
he  could  no  longer  endure  s^;ht  of  them  un- 
less he  killed  Ballard  with  his  bare,  hiuids. 

WHEN  he  had  gone,  Theo  waited  a  mo- 
ment, listening  to  his  footsteps,  and 
then  she  whispered: 

"He  gets  worse  every  day.  Why  do  you 
stand  it?" 

Ballard  did  not  answer.  Theo  glanced  at 
the  small  heap  of  su[^lies  that  remained. 
For  a  moment  her  eyes  widened  in  horror 
and  then  her  soft,  mobile  features  set  in 

cruel,  hard  lines. 

"It  isn't  right!"  she  exclaimed  fiercely. 
"That  food  is  ours.  It  is  life  to  us.  And 
yet  he  calmly  takes  a  share  of  it." 

She  waited  a  moment  for  her  suggestion  to 
smk  in  and  then  went  on: 

"Don't  you  see,  Wayne?  It's  the  third 
mouth.  He  eats  as  mudi  as  we  do.  He 
eats  what  we  need  to  keep  us  alive.  And 
why  should  we  give  it  to  him?  We  can  do 
as  well  without  him.  He  only  sits  here  in  a 
storm-bound  tent  and  eats  the  food  that 
may  make  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  for  us," 

She  leaned  toward  him,  trying  to  look  into 
his  avorted  eyes.  Because  she  did  not 
know  the  reasons  back  of  his  hesitation  ^ 
saw  in  him  only  a  man  not  3ret  fired  to  ac- 
tion.   A  caressing  tone  crept  into  her  voice. 

"It  isn't  right,"  she  whispered.  "We  owe 
it  to  oiirselves.  We  are  not  responsible  for 
his  life.    It  is  only  you  and  I  that  count." 

Her  shoulder  touched  his.  He  glanced 
up.  Her  face  was  very  close.  He  stared  at 
her  a  moment,  engulfed  in  the  warm  depths 
of  her  eyes,  maddened  by  the  hot  ln«ath 
from  her  red,  parted  lips. 

"Theo!  Theo!"  he  whispered  as  he 
crushed  her  to  him.  "We  must  live!  We 
must  get  out,  you  and  I!" 

For  a  moment  she  clung  to  him  passion- 
ately, returning  his  kisses,  and  then,  with 
sudden  strength,  she  tore  herself  free. 

"You  and  I!"  she  repeated  fiercely. 

She  was  leaning  close  again,  her  eyes 
looking  directly  into  his.   The  intoxication 
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of  the  moment  before  was  still  upon  hun. 
He  glimpsed  what  might  be,  a  picture  mad- 
dening in  its  allurement  and  promising  real- 
ity through  the  course  of  one  mom^j^ 

"If  you  love  me,  Wayne,"  she  whispered. 

Ballard  lunged  forward  and  lifted  Homer's 
sleeping-bag.  The  rifle,  in  its  case,  lay  be- 
neath. But  even  as  his  fingers  touched  it 
he  heard  Homer  at  the  tent  door,  stam^nng 
the  snow  from  bis  feet. 

Instantly  Ballard  scrambled  back  beside 
Theo. 

'Tfou  coward!"  she  whispered. 
'There   wasn't   time,"   he  answered. 
•Wait!" 

Hie  flaps  were  lifted  and  Homer  enta«d. 

'T*HAT  ni^t  the  storm  blew  out.  The 
^  tent  no  longer  whipped  and  boomed  in 
tiie  wind.  With  the  diminished  crashing  of 
the  waves  a  great  elemental  force  wMch 
had  threatened  them  with  destruction 
seemed  to  be  slowly  spending  itself.  The 
unusual  stillness  wakened  Homer  and  he 
went  outside  to  look  at  the  star-fllled  sky. 

"Get  up!"  he  shouted.  "We're  starting 
in  an  hour." 

For  the  first  time  there  was  a  note  of  fel- 
lowship in  his  voice.  It  was  prompted  by 
the  anticipation  of  escape  from  the  poison- 
ous atm<»phere  of  inactivity  and  brooding 
hatred  and  by  the  hope  which  fair  weather 
held. 

"Well  get  in  a  long  day's  travel  before 
we  camp  again,"  he  said  as  he  kindled  a  fire 
and  the  oUiers  crowded  into  the  welcome 
heat. 

"But  the  waves!"  Theo  protested.  "I 
can  hear  them!" 

Homer  did  not  answer.  In  the  relief  of 
activity  he  had  ceased  to  resent  her  atti- 
tude, her  constant  absorption  in  petty  dis- 
{XHuforts  and  her  lack  of  courage  in  the 
fight  for  life.  He  knew  that  the  lessons  of 
the  north  can  come  only  in  one  vmy.  The 
north  does  not  instruct  or  inform.  It  only 
derides  and  defies.  Men  absorb  its  teach- 
ings. Weaklings  go  down  before  them  in 
an  orgy  of  self-pity. 

Whether  the  woman  learned  or  was 
broken,  Homer  did  not 'care.  He  was  con- 
cerned with  the  ultimate  safety  of  her  body, 
not  of  her  soul.  To  him  she  was  only  an 
obstacle  which  must  be  eliminated  before 
he  could  carry  out  his  purpose. 

It  was  this  impersonality  of  attitude  al- 


most as  much  as  the  food  he  ate  whidi  had 
aroused  Theo's  deep  resentment.  He  had 
robbed  her,  too,  of  the  illusion  of  her  love 
by  making  a  mockery  of  the  strength  she 
believed  she  had  discovered  in  Ballard. 
Had  he  done  this  as  a  rival  there  would  have 
been  the  feminine  thrill  to  the  drama  of  the 
age-old  triangle;  but  she  could  only  hate 
the  one  for  not  desiring  her  as  ^e  hated  the 
other  for  having  failed  her. 

Thus  when  they  resumed  the  journey 
there  was  no  sympathy  between  them. 
These  three,  hemmed  in  by  the  vast,  deso- 
late north,  bound  together  by  danger,  a>uld 
find  contact  only  through  the  rhythm  <A 
paddle  strokes,  were  united  only  in  the 
common  desire  for  ^leed. 

It  was  because  of  this  desire  that  Theo 
for  the  first  time  added  her  effort  to  that  of 
the  men.  Although  she  paddled  steadily 
with  no  thought  that  it  would  influence 
Homer,  her  action  had  its  effect 

"That's  the  mouth  of  the  Kazan  River 
just  ahead  and  we've  covered  nearly  thirty 
miles  so  far  to-day,"  he  told  her  as  they  ate 
lunch  on  shore  at  noon.  "Another  forty 
will  take  us  to  the  river  which  flows  into 
Chesterfield  Inlet." 

Both  Theo  and  Ballard  cau^t  the  un- 
mistakable note  of  elation  in  his  voice. 

"And  how  far  are  we  from  Marble 
Island?"  she  asked. 

"About  thrM  himdred,  following  the 
shore  as  we  must." 

"Three  hundred!"  she  repeated  in  con- 
sternation, for  the  morning's  toil  had  shown 
her  the  cost  of  thirty.  "Ten  times  as  far 
as  we  have  come  to-day!" 

"Only  we  can't  coimt  it  that  way,"  Homer 
answered.  "It  has  taken  us  ten  days  to 
come  less  than  fifty." 

His  words  brought  a  vision  of  future 
storm-bound  camps  and  Theo,  who  had 
been  brought  by  common  activity  so  close 
to  the  threshold  of  companionship,  was 
driven  back  to  a  frantic  defense  of  the 
slender  bags  of  food. 

"Can  you  get  game?"  she  asked  fearfully. 

"We  can't  hunt  and  travel,"  he  answered, 
"and  it's  distance  we  want  now." 

"But  when  this  is  done,"  and  ^e  pointed 
to  their  supplies,  "you  can  hunt?" 

"And  starve  iS  we  keep  on  in  this  direc- 
tion. There  is  just  one  hope  in  going 
through  Chesterfield  Inlet  and  that  is  that 
we  wiU  meet  a  rescue  party," 
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"You  mean  there  is  no  game?" 

"It's  too  uncertain  along  salt  water  at 
this  time  of  year." 

"But  what  did  you  ^cpect  to  do  before 
you  found  us?"  she  demanded  scornfully. 
"You  didn't  know  of  a  ship  or  rescue 
party." 

Homer  hesitated.  Her  question  had 
torn  him  from  the  present  and  hurled  him 
back,  to  a  September  morning  and  a  spot 
less  than  a  mile  away.  He  looked  down  the 
shore  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kazan,  where  he 
and  Kenneth  had  parted,  where  he  had  last 
seen  his  friend  alive. 

His  eyes  swept  inland  along  the  banks  of 
the  stream  up  which  he  and  Kenneth  had 
planned  to  go.  They  could  have  faced  that 
hazardous  journey  gladly  and  confidently. 
Now  Kenneth  was  dead  and  this  woman, 
who  was  alive  only  because  he  had  starved, 
was  claiming  with  selfish  airogance  the 
(nice  of  Kenneth's  Ufe. 

He  was  about  to  tell  her  just  how  little 
the  food  was  hers  when  Ballard,  who  had 
been  watching  him  closely,  interrupted 
with  a  question: 

"You  intended  to  hunt  your  way  out, 
didn't  you,  across  the  barren  grounds?" 

"You  mean  there  is  game  ^  we  go  that 
way?"  Theo  asked. 

**Of  course,". Ballard  said.  "Am  I  not 
right?" 

"Game,  yes,"  Homer  replied. 
"Can't  you  take  us  that  way?"  Theo  de- 
manded. 

"No  one  can  take  another  through  the 
barren  grounds,"  he  answered  contemptu- 
ously. "It's  overland,  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred miles.  It  means  months  on  the  way, 
dr^ging  all  your  equipment.  No  fuel. 
Days  without  game.  Blizzard  after  bliz- 
zard. Can  you  do  it?  No.  Neither  of  you 
has  the  courage  or  the  endurance." 

Although  he  had  answered  his  own  ques- 
tion he  glanced  at  Theo.  She  was  huddled 
on  the  sand,  staring  at  him  without  seeing 
him,  aghast  before  the  picture  he  had 
painted.  She  had  been  crushed  by  the  bare 
prospea  of  the  stn^le  and  there  came  to 
him  a  vision  of  what  the  north  would  do  to 
her  soft  body  and  softer  soul. 

Then  hope  flared  in  her  as  it  always  flares 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who,  lacking  courage, 
must  fight  their  battles  with  xmarmed  de- 
sire. She  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"But  we  don't  have  to  do  that!"  she  cried. 

Ettryboiy't  UagaMine,  Aufut,  X9»t 


"The  ship  will  wait.  A  boat  must  come  for 
us.  It  may  be  only  a  day's  travel  from  us 
now.   Let's  hurry!" 

AS  THEY  shoved  off  from  shore  all  three 
■  paddles  bent  under  an  added  force,  for 
Theo's  statement  had  made  vivid  a  possi- 
bility that  had  been  in  the  mind  of  each. 
It  had  been  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in 
driving  Homer  to  the  utmost  of  his  strength, 
and  he  welcomed  the  increase  in  speed  that 
it  compelled  from  the  others. 

But  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kazan  River 
dropped  behind  and  he  knew  that  anotho* 
day  would  take  them  into  salt  water  and 
all  that  it  meant  at  that  time  of  year, 
doubts,  which  until  then  he  had  refused  to 
acknowledge,  compelled  a  hearing.  He  liad 
wished  to  accept  the  possibility  of  a  rescue 
boat  and  had  counted  upon  it  as  earnestly 
as  the  other  two,  for  he  had  always  reonled 
at  the  thought  of  making  the  inland  joum^ 
with  them. 

Until  then  both  the  mouth  of  the  Kazan 
and  the  possibility  of  a  rescue  boat  had 
beckoned.  Now  one  was  behind  and  his 
sole  hope  must  be  placed  on  the  other.  He 
stopped  paddling  and  laid  his  blade  across 
the  gunwales.  "Look  here,"  he  began  sud* 
denly.  "It's  not  too  late  to  go  the  otter  way." 
"You  mean  you  think  the  ship  has  gone?" 
Theo  had  read  the  thought  behind  his 
statement;  for  she,  too,  had  been  fighting 
fear. 

"I  mean  that  I  think  we  are  taking  a  long, 
long  chance  if  we  go  on.  You  were  to  have 
arrived  at  Marble  Island  on  Septemb^ 
twendeth  and  the  i^ip  not  later  than  the 
twenty-fifth.  This  is  October  sevoith. 
That  means  Captain  Longman  haswait«i 
twelve  daj-s  and  that  you're  seventeen  days 
overdue.  There  has  been  time  for  him  to 
have  sent  a  boat  this  far.  If  we  don't 
meet  one  by  tomorrow  night  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  it." 

"But  they  would  leave  a  cache,"  Ballard 
protested. 

"Without  a  doubt,"  Homer  said.  "But 
what  would  be  in  it?  Plenty  of  gasoline 
for  j'our  wrecked  motor-boat  and  enot^h 
food  to  get  your  entire  party  to  Fort 

Churchill." 

A  cache  alone  was  unacceptable  to  Theo, 
for  behind  it  she  saw  the  struggle  Homer 
had  outlined.  To  her  hope  lay  only  in  the 
ship  and  a  rescue  boat. 
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"But  tKey  would  never  dare  go  on  and 
leave  us!"  she  cried.  "I  know  the  ship  is 
waiting." 

"You  mean  you  hope  it  is,"  Homer  cor- 
rected grimly. 

She  whirled  upon  him  in  sudden  passion. 
She  hated  the  coimtry,  she  hated  the  conch- 
tlons  it  imposed  upon  its  victims,  hated 
this  man  for  stating  them. 

"Why  do  you  care  whether  we  hope  or 
not?"  she  demanded.  "What  is  our  prob- 
lem to  you  except  the  food  we  give  you? 
You  were  starving  when  you  found  us.  You 
have  ridden  in  our  canoe,  slept  in  our  tent, 
eaten  our  bacon  and  flour.  And  what  have 
you  done?  Nothii^!  Only  an  hour  ago 
you  told  us  your  rifie  was  useless,  and  yet 
you  plan  to  onne  with  us. 

"IE  you  think  there  is  no  hope,  why  don't 
you  leave  us?  Go  up  this  river,  endure  these 
hardships  you  tell  us  of.  You  said  we  didn't 
have  the  courage.  Neither  have  you.  Nol 
You  come  with  us,  unasked  and  unwanted, 
and  imperil  the  lives  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
who  owe  you  nothing." 

She  paused,  suddenly  aware  that  Homer 
was  not  even  listening  to  her.  Crouching 
there  in  the  stem,  he  was  looking  past  her 
at  Ballard  and  from  his  eyes  there  glared  a 
hatred  that  chilled  her.  It  was  not  the  hot 
rage  of  sudden  madness  or  the  blinding  fury 
of  futility,  but  something  so  strong  and  so 
indomitable  that  it  could  come  only  from  a 
supreme  will  to  prevail. 

She  sat  staring  at  him,  drama  and  tragedy 
sweei»ng  so  closely  that  the  hot  breaUi  of 
one  and  the  chill  fingers  of  the  other  brushed 
her  cheek.  Then  Homer  spoke. 

"I've  given  you  *your  choice,"  he  said 
quietly,  "and  now  I'm  going  with  you.  If 
you  want  to  know  why,  let  Ballard  tell  it." 

He  resumed  paddling  with  a  savage 
thrust  of  his  blade.  Twice  before  Theo  had 
seen  Homer  look  at  Ballard  in  the  same 
manner;  yet  for  the  first  time  the  attitude 
of  the  men  toward  each  other  struck  her  as 
having  a  significance  somber  and  unfath- 
omed.  Unrelated  fragments  of  conversa- 
tions, tense  moments,  Homer's  savage  fury 
and  Ballard's  unaccountable  submission, 
all  merged  to  produce  a  vague  premonition 
of  something  sinister  between  them. 

"Wayne.f"  she  cried.  "What  does 
he  ?" 

She  never  finished  her  question.  The 
canoe,  propelled  by  Homer's  powerful 


thrusts,  slipped  out  to  the  end  of  a  long, 
narrow  point  and  in  that  instant  she  lost 
all  interest  in  what  lay  between  the  two 
men.  Half  a  mile  ahead  a  boat  was  coming 
toward  them  under  sail.  She  stared  in- 
credulously and  then  held  out  her  hands. 

"Look!  Look!"  she  cried-  'They've  . 
comel  They've  cornel" 

AT  A  time  when  the  last  glimmer  of  hope 
**•  had  been  fading  it  seemed  the  more  mi- 
raculous. She  became  hysterical  with  delighL 
She  wanted  to  sing,  to  laugh  and  to  dance, 
and  then,  because  the  canoe  did  not  permit 
activity,  she  threw  herself  forward  upon  the 
sleeping  robes  and  wept  convulsively. 

So  absorbed  was  Theo  by  her  own  emo- 
tions she  did  not  see  the  diama  that  was 
being  enacted  in  the  canoe.  Ballard  had 
turned  to  face  the  others,  had  found  Homer 
looking  at  him,  and  instantly  he  had  read 
his  fate.  For  with  his  first  s^ht  of  the  sail 
Homer  had  realized  what  his  course  must  be. 

Until  that  moment  he  had  been  in  the 
north,  of  it,  subject  to  its  laws.  It  was  his 
world,  the  world  he  knew,  one  in  which  he  was 
confident  of  his  judgment  and  of  his  duties. 

The  boat  was  bringing  another  world,  the 
world  of  the  sea,  governed  by  the  laws  of 
the  sea  and  by  the  men  of  the  sea.  They 
were  written  laws,  strict  but  strange,  and 
they  were  administered  by  men  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  north.  If  Kenneth  Poole 
were  to  be  avenged,  it  must  be  now  before 
the  law  of  the  north  gave  way  to  the  law  of 
the  sea. 

Instantly  he  turned  the  canoe  toward 
the  point  they  had  just  passed.  Ballard 
sensed  his  intention  and  thrust  his  own 
paddle  into  the  water.  His  efforts  had  all 
the  intensity  of  despair  and  they  swung  the 
bow  00.  He  did  not  hope  to  make  progress 
against  Homer's  paddling,  bu  t  every  ounce  of 
strength  in  his  terrified  body  was  devoted  to 
equalizing  Homer's  efforts  until  the  boat 
should  reach  them. 

He  was  succeeding  and  Homer,  intent 
only  on  one  thing,  forgot  the  safety  of  the 
woman  who  shared  the  canoe  with  them. 
He  laid  aside  his  paddle,  grasped  the  gun- 
wales and  started  forward. 

"I'm  coming,  Ballard,"  he  shouted. 

His  excitation  aroused  Hieo. 
looked  up  and  the  fear  of  what  she  saw 
straightened  her  in  the  path  of  Homo'^s 
lunge  and  blocked  him. 
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''Look!"  she  cried.  'They're  leaving  us!" 

So  intent  was  Homer  on  reaching  his  vic- 
tun  her  cry  held  no  significance  for  him. 
She  beat  with  her  small  fists  upon  his  chest 
and  shouted  in  his  face. 

"Stop  them!  Stop  them!  They're  leav- 
ing us!" 

Homer  glanced  over  his  shoulder.  The 
boat  had  been  coming  straight  toward 
them,  fair  before  the  breeze.  Now  it  had 
veered  off  and,  close  hauled,  was  making 
for  the  open  lake. 

For  a  moment  he  stared  in  amazement. 
Then  he  saw  the  occupants,  rowing  as  if  in 
a  frenzy  of  fear,  and  recognized,  not  a  ship's 
boat,  but  a  York  boat,  native  of  rivers  and 
lakes  many  hundred  miles  to  the  south.  Be- 
cause he  was  of  the  north  and  knew  its  peo- 
ple, what  was  only  tragic  desertion  for  the 
others  became  instantly  plain  to  him. 

"They're  Eskimos!"  he  cried.  "That 
boat  is  not  from  the  ship!" 

HOMER  threw  off  his  rage  and  his  desire 
to  slay  as  if  they  had  been  two  gar- 
ments. He  stood  up  in  the  canoe,  stretched 
both  hands  above  his  head  and  shouted 
'*Kab4u-na!  Kab-UMUtl"  as  loudly  as  he 
could. 

Theo  and  Ballard  had  picked  up  their 
paddles  and  were  plying  th^  in  frantic 
pursuit. 

"Keep  quiet!"  Homer  commanded.  "They 
believe  we  are  Indians  and  if  they  think  we're 
chasing  them  the/11  cross  the  lake.  They'll 
be  down  wind  in  a  minute  and  can  hear  me." 

He  touted  "wMte  msm"  in  the  Eskimo 
liMTguage  a^ain  and  again,  holding  his  arms 
strait  up. 

"They've  stopped  rowing!"  Theo  cried. 
•Th^ve  heard  you." 

Homer  saw  some  one  release  the  sail.  It 
flapped  in  the  wind,  the  boat  swung  around 
and  the  natives  gathered  in  a  group  in  the 
middle. 

"Take  it  easy,"  Homer  said  as  he  knelt 
down  and  began  to  paddle.  "They  may 
stampede  again  if  they  see  us  hurry." 

When  the  canoe  was  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  boat  he  told  them  to  stop  paddling 
and  again  he  stood  up  to  assure  the  Es- 
kimos that  he  was  a  kab-lu-na. 

"It's  Ko-pa-nu-ak  and  his  people!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "I  saw  them  down  the  inlet  last 
S|Hing." 

The  canoe  pushed  up  alongside  the  York 


boat.  The  natives  had  recognized  Homer 
and  were  awaiting  him  with  shy  grins  and 
dancing,  friendly  eyes.  There  were  two 
men,  two  women  and  lom  children  in  the 
party.  As  Homer  grasped  the  gunwale  and 
Theo  looked  into  the  larger  craft  she  turned 
to  him  in  consternation. 

"They  have  nothing!"  she  gasped.  "No 
food!  Nothing!" 

"They  may  have  a  camp  near  here," 
Homer  answered.  "Wait  imtil  I  talk  to 
them." 

He  was  eager  to  learn  if  the  Eskimos  had 
seen  a  searching  party  or  a  cache,  but  in  the 
face  of  the  childish  interest  of  the  natives  he 
could  not  make  much  headway.  One  of 
them  had  already  discovered  Theo's  sex  and 
before  the  wonder  of  this  first  white  woman 
to  visit  their  country  they  became  wildly 
articulate.  It  was  a  minute  before  Ko-pap 
nu-ak  could  make  himself  heard. 

"You  go  up  'the  wooded  river'  with  one 
man  and  you  come  out  with  another  and 
with  a  woman,"  he  said  to  Homer. 

In  a  low  voice  Homer  ocpluned  that  Ken- 
neth Poole  had  died  and  that  these  two  were 
the  sole  survivors  of  a  party  that  had  met 
disaster  at  the  western  end  of  the  lake. 

Tragedy  is  ever  a  bedfellow  of  the  Es- 
kimos, but  familiarity  with  it  has  never 
dulled  their  sympathy.  They  ceased  talk- 
ing and  their  flat,  brown  iaoes  were  expres- 
sive of  genunie  compassion. 

"So  Uie  big,  happy  white  man  has  died," 
Ko-pa-nu-ak  said.    "We  are  sorry." 

It  was  a  sincere  expression  of  condolence, 
and  when  Theo  broke  in  upon  it  with  an  im- 
patient question  about  the  ship  Homer 
turned  upon  her  in  sudden  wrath. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "I  haven't 
asked  them." 

The  second  Eskimo  had  crowded  forward 
upon  hearing  of  the  wreck  of  the  Spencer 
expedition. 

"We  saw  a  boat,  one  with  a  sail,  in  the 
salt  water  four  days  ago,"  he  volunteered. 

"Which  way  was  it  going?"  Homer  asked 
quickly. 

The  man  pointed  toward  the  east. 

"What  does  he  say?"  Theo  demanded 
when  she  saw  the  gesture. 

"That  they  saw  a  boat  with  a  sail  four 
days  ago  and  that  it  was  going  eastward." 

"Eastward!"  she  cried.  "Not  away  from 
us!  Not  back  to  the  ship!" 

"That's  what  he  said,"  Homer  answered. 
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"H  youH  keep  quiet  I'll  tiy  to  learn  some- 
thi"g  more." 

But  when  he  turned  back  to  the  Eski- 
mos he  found  them  talking  so  earnestly  and 
so  volubly  among  themselves  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  interrupt  or  to  understand 
what  they  said. 

"Ask  them  more  about  the  boat/'  Theo 
persisted. 

"And  a  cache,"  Ballard  added.  *T)id 
they  see  one?  For  God's  sake,  ask  them!" 

Their  impatience  brought  no  sympathy 
from  Homer.  In  the  excited  diatter  of  the 
natives  he  had  sensed  a  story  of  unusual 
importance  and  one,  too,  which  would  have 
a  bearing  on  the  fate  of  the  three  in  the 
canoe.  At  last  Ko-pap-Du-ak  turned  to  him, 
his  manner  and  that  of  ths  others  showing 
he  had  been  delated  as  spc^esman. 

THE  story  came  slowly,  with  all  the  un- 
necessary details  of  the  expedition  from 
its  inception.  Ko-pa-nu-ak  and  his  cousin, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  had  gone 
down  to  Fort  Churchill  in  the  summer.  It 
was  their  first  journey  to  a  trading-post 
from  their  home  up  the  Kazan  river,  but  th^ 
had  been  aiudotis  to  see  white  men,  of  whom 
they  had  heard,  and  to  get  some  of  the  white 
man's  trade  goods. 

They  had  reached  Fort  Chiu-chill  after 
great  effort,  but  they  were  glad  they  had 
come,  for  a  trader  had  been  kind  to  them, 
had  given  them  wonderful  things  in  exchange 
for  their  furs  and  had  even  presented  them 
with  ^lis  big  boat  that  sailed  the  salt  water 
if  they  woijJd  promise  to  return  the  next 
year  with  more  fur  and  with  that  of  their 
people. 

But  on  the  journey  home  misfortune  had 
dogged  them  continually.  They  knew  little 
of  the  salt  water  as  their  ancestors  had  left 
it  nearly  a  century  before  to  live  in  the  in- 
terior where  caribou  were  plentiful.  The 
big  boat  was  un^neldy,  the  tide  often  left 
diem  stranded  and  they  had  lost  much 
time  going  inland  to  hunt.  Now  they 
were  a  long  way  from  home,  winter  had 
come  and  they  had  made  no  provision  for  it. 
Their  only  hope  lay  in  the  fellow  members 
of  their  band  who  killed  caribou  at  the  cross- 
ing on  the  upper  Kazan  each  fall. 

"But  the  boat  you  saw  on  the  salt 
water?"  Homer  mterrupted.  "Did  you  see 
it  again?" 

"No,  though  we  remained  m  the  place  two 


days.  We  saw  the  s^  far  off,  going  toward 
the  east.   It  did  not  come  ba^." 

"Wait,"  said  Homer  as  he  turned  to  his 
companions. 

"There  is  no  doubt  about  the  boat  having 
gone  back  to  the  ship,"  he  told  them. 

"But  they  can  help  us  catch  itl"  Theo 
cried. 

"It  is  too  late.  Besides,  these  people  are 
starving.  They  are  a  lor^  way  from  home 
and  their  only  hope  is  to  reach  their  band 
on  the  upper  Kazan." 

"But  get  them  to  turn  backl"  she  per- 
sisted. "They  must!  They  have  a  saiL 
If  we  can't  catch  the  ship  they  can  take  us 
to  Fort  Churchill." 

"They  have  spent  half  the  summer  and 
all  fall  commg  from  Churdiill  and  have 
nearly  starved  doing  it." 

"But  tell  them  we  will  pay  well,"  she 
urged.  "Anything  they  ask.  Five  thou- 
sand dollars.   Ten  thousand." 

"What  does  a  dollar  mean  to  an  Es- 
kimo?" 

"You  can  tell  them  it  means  comfort  Uxt 
the  rest  of  their  Uves." 

"And  what  do  they  know  about  comfort? 
They've  never  had  it.  Just  now  they  are 
prompted  by  the  one  motive  that  prompts 
all  Eskimos  from  the  day  they  are  born  until 
they  die — the  imperative  need  of  food — 
and  we  can't  divert  them." 

"But  the  cache!"  Ballard  insisted.  "Did 
they  see  it?  Tell  them  there  is  one  and  that 
we  will  share  it  with  them." 

As  he  turned  to  put  the  question  Homer 
saw  that  he  had  interrupted  the  Eskimos  be- 
fore they  had  reached  the  important  part  in 
their  story.  He  sensed,  too,  from  their  em- 
barrassment that  what  they  wished  to  tell 
was  connected  in  some  way  with  himself 
and  his  companions*  " 

"Did  you  see  anything  which  the  boat 
with  the  sail  had  l^t  on  the  shore?"  he 
asked. 

They  looked  andously  at  one  another. 

"I  know  you  did  not  take  it,"  Homer  con- 
tinued. "That  is  not  the  reason  I  asked. 
Besides,  I  can  see  there  is  nothing  in  your 
boat.  But  we  have  little  and  if  we  do  not 
find  the  cache  we  will  die." 

The  words  which  he  had  meant  to  be  re- 
assurmg  only  added  to  the  agitation  of  the 
natives.  He  did  not  believe  they  had  com- 
mitted any  depredations,  for  the  law  of  tht 
cache  was  sacred  with  them,  but  he  could  see 
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that  their  embarrassment  was  connected 
in  some  way  with  his  question. 

"I  am  your  friend,"  he  said. 

His  simple  profession  of  good  will  loosened 
their  tongues.  Ko-pa-nu-ak  burst  forth  in  a 
swift  stream  of  explanation,  but  it  was  so 
punctuated  by  the  comments  of  the  others  it 
was  some  time  before  Homer  gathered  the 
following  story: 

"We  came  to  the  southern  of  the  two 
rivers  that  flow  from  this  lake  two  days 
after  seeing  the  boat  with  the  sail  and  on  the 
shore  we  saw  a  pile  of  things  that  were  not 
rock.  We  landed  and  went  to  it  and  found 
many  white  man's  goods,  some  like  those  we 
had  seen  at  ¥ort  Churchill  and  some  we  had 
never  seen  before.  There  were  goods  in 
bags  and  goods  in  boxes  of  wood  and  others 
in  boxes  of  iron. 

"We  looked  at  everything,  but  we  did  not 
touch  tbem  and  we  were  going  away  when 
my  cousin,  An-nu-kee,  said  that  we  had  no 
matches,  those  we  had  from  Fort  Churchill 
bdng  no  good  because  the  wato*  touched 
them.  I  said  they  were  not  ours,  but  he 
said  it  would  be  aU  ri^t  to  take  one  box  if 
we  left  a  pair  of  shoes  in  exchange. 

"We  talked  of  it  for  some  time  and  at 
last  we  thought  that  if  there  were  many 
boxes  of  matches  the  owners  would  not  care 
if  we  took  one  and  left  shoes. 

"There  were  many  of  the  iron  boxes,  all 
piled  up,  and  the  oth^  boxes  and  bags  piled 
near  than.   We  had  to  move  scmie  and  one 

the  iron  boxes  fell  upon  a  rock  and  water 
b^n  to  run  out  of  it.  We  thought  it  was 
water,  for  it  looked  like  water,  but  it 
smelled  badly  and  it  was  not  fit  to  drink. 
We  were  sorry  we  broke  the  box.  The  water 
ran  out  among  the  other  ba^  and  bo:res  and 
over  the  roc^,  but  we  did  not  think  it  could 
be  of  any  use. 

"An-nu-kee  found  many  boxes  of  matches 
and  he  took  one  and  put  the  pair  of  shoes  in 
its  place.  We  piled  all  the  boxes  back  and 
covered  them  with  the  cloth  as  it  had  been 
and  then  An-nu-kee  filled  the  pipe  the 
trader  had  given  him  and  lit  a  match. 

"At  once  everything  was  on  fire.  The 
water  burned.  Hie  rocks  burned.  Fire 
was  like  water  and  ran  across  the  ground. 
It  chased  us,  though  we  ran  fast,  and  some 
of  us  were  burned.  We  got  into  our  boat 
and  rowed  away  and  for  a  long  time  after 
we  could  k>ok  back  and  see  the  fire  and  the 
Mack  smoke. 
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"I  am  very  sorry  that  the  kab-Ui'-na^s  food 
was  burned,  but  it  was  not  our  fault.  The 
white  man  who  put  the  things  there  ^uld 
not  have  left  the  evil-smelling  water.  Or 
perhaps  evil  spirits  found  the  cache  before 
we  did  and  changed  the  water  into  fire.  We 
do  not  know.   We  are  only  sorry." 

Ko-pa-nu-ak  stopped  and  stood  as  if  wait- 
ing for  condemnation  or  forgiveness,  but 
Homer  had  already  forgotten  the  F-g^innft 
and  the  destruction  of  tie  cache. 

WHEN  he  had  urged  them  to  tell  the 
story  he  had  expected  to  learn  that 
they  had  taken  a  small  amount  ot  food. 
Even  when  Ko-pa-nu-ak  had  told  of  the 
broken  case  of  gasoline  he  had  not  been 
prepared. 

But  when  with  halting,  terrified  words 
the  native  described  the  swift  river  of  fire. 
Homer  not  only  realized  in  a  flash  what  he 
and  his  companions  faced,  but  he  stood  in 
sudden  awe  and  wonder  before  this  poetic 
nature  of  the  ninth's  dispensatum  ca  jus- 
tice and  he  recognized  tlie  insignificance  of 
his  own  pitiful  attempt  of  an  hour  before. 
He  had  once  pronounced  himself  a  god,  god 
of  the  north,  but  his  fumbling  mortal 
fingers  had  groped  in  vain  for  the  boreal 
scepter. 

Theo  and  Ballazd  were  watdiing  him 
with  fear-widened  eyes.  They  had  not  be« 
able  to  und«%tand  a  word,  but  th^  had 
sensed  disaster. 

"What  is  it?"  Theo  whispered. 

Homer  did  not  seem  to  hear.  He  was 
staring  past  her  at  Ballard. 

There  was  nothing  superstitious  or  fanci- 
ful about  Homer  Bishop,  but  he  had  been 
racked  by  the  stress  of  emotitMi  and  it  was 
not  the  future  but  the  past  which  hdd  him 
silent.  Incidents  which  at  any  other  time 
be  would  have  consdered  iiirrehted  sud- 
denly entwined  and  became  logical,  con- 
nected parts  of  a  great,  significant  scheme  of 
things. 

To  him  at  that  moment  there  stretched 
from  Kenneth  Poole's  cramped,  lifeless  body 
to  the  match  in  theiawkward  hands  ^  a  sav- 
age a  chain  of  ominous,  inevitaUe  events. 
It  was  as  thou^  a  law  of  life  bad  suddenly 
stood  out  startlii^ly  and  tragically  clear  in 
terms  of  human  expiation. 

"Ballard,"  he  said  solemnly,  "I  have  been 
presumptuous.    The  north  is  taking  care 
its  own." 
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SO  IMPRESSED  was  Theo  by  the  disas- 
ter as  she  had  sensed  it  in  the  manner 
of  the  Eskimos  and  in  Homer's  reception 
of  the  story  that  she  was  unaware  that 
again  she  was  on  the  verge  of  learning 
what  lay  between  the  two  men.  Her  sole 
interest  was  in  the  safety  of  her  own  body. 
"What  has  happened?"  she  demanded. 
For  a  moment  Homer  hesitated.  Dally 
he  had  felt  more  bitterly  resentful  of  her 
cost  to  him.  Each  time  that  she  had  burst 
forth  in  a  childish  tempest  because  of  the 
discomforts  of  her  life  he  had  told  himself 
she  was  not  worth  the  sacrifice  he  was 
making  for  her.  So  thoroughly  had  this 
feeling  possessed  him  that  he  had  no  com- 
passion because  of  what  she  faced,  but  he 
did  shrink  from  the  thought  of  the  shadow 
of  a  soul  his  story  woidd  leave  her. 

Then  because  it  had  to  be  told  he  plunged 
into  an  account  of  what  had  happened  to 
the  cache  left  by  the  rescue  boat. 

"There  you  have  it,"  he  concluded. 
"Winter  has  come.  We're  only  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Seven  hundred  from  the  nearest  white  man 
or  hope  of  safety." 

More  petrified  than  daunted,  his  two 
companions  stared  at  hira.  Then  Theo 
gave  way.  Crouching  in  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe,  she  abandoned  herself  to  hys- 
terical weeping. 

Ballard  took  the  full  blow,  but  fought 
his  way  back  to  a  semblance  of  courage. 
"But  there  is  the  Kazanl"  he  exclaimed. 
Again  Homer  hesitated.  That  noon  he 
had  told  them  they  did  not  have  the 
courage  or  the  endurance  to  make  the 
winter  journey  across  the  barren  grounds 
and  he  had  seen  them  confirm  his  appraisal 
by  their  terrified  retreat  before  his  picture 
of  desolation  and  despair. 

He  knew  what  lay  ahead,  how  death 
would  oppose  them  through  each  of  the 
seven  hundred  miles.  It  was  a  terrific 
task  for  two  strong  men,  men  who  were 
experienced  and  undaunted,  while  these 
two  had  failed  time  and  again  to  stand  toe 
to  toe  with  death. 

He  knew  they  would  fail  again.  He  was 
appalled  by  the  task  they  imposed  upon 
him.  And  yet  in  that  moment,  following 
so  quickly  upon  his  renunciation  of  the 
godship  of  the  north,  the  god  in  him 
assumed  its  unconscious  place  and  accepted 
the  responsibility. 


Vain  as  he  knew  the  task  would  be,  he 
began  stubbornly  to  make  of  their  desire 
to  five  an  effort  to  survive.  Solemnly  and 
intending  to  tell  only  the  truth,  but  all  of 
it,  he  outlined  the  situation.  He  had 
known  the  barren  grounds  in  winter  and 
what  they  did  to  a  man's  soid  as  well  as 
to  his  body  and  he  painted  a  picture  of 
starvation  and  bitter  cold,  of  soUtude  and 
crushing  loneliness,  of  the  vastness  of  the 
land  and  its  appalling  emptiness,  of  the 
supreme  effort  necessary  to  gain  a  mile 
with  another  mile  the  sole  reward. 

He  gave  them  no  hope  that  he  himself 
did  not  have.  He  told  what  they  might 
expect,  both  of  the  best  and  of  the  worst 
He  rekited  with  a  terrible  simplicity  the 
stories  of  others  who  had  fought  the  north 
and  lost.  They  were  only  a  little  way 
south  of  the  spot  where  the  last  of  Sir 
John  Franklin's  men  had  starved  by  scores. 
To  the  east  two  shiploads  of  explorers  had 
made  the  white  dome  of  Marble  Island  an 
everlasting  monument  to  their  horriUe, 
lingering  deaths. 

Throughout  his  description  the  dommuit 
note  was  food.  Starvation  had  laid  its 
hand  upon  Franklin's  men,  had  mowed 
down  those  on  Marble  Island  two  hundred 
years  before.  Even  now  the  grim  specter 
was  clutching  at  the  hearts  of  the  E^dmos 
in  the  York  boat. 

He  had  no  intention  of  magnifying  the 
horror  of  it.  He  told  it,  rather,  as  a  man 
who  has  thrilled  to  the  wonderful  story  the 
nearer  north  has  to  tell,  a  story  that  lacks 
some  of  the  glamour  of  the  arctic  but  none 
of  its  heroism  or  dogged  courage.  And  in 
the  telling  of  it  he  tried  to  show  them  the 
nature  of  the  man  who  can  survive,  to 
instill  perhaps  some  of  the  spirit  of  the  old 
conquerors  of  the  north. 

But  so  far  as  Ballard  and  Theo  were 
concerned  he  talked  only  of  food,  of  its 
scaxcityt  of  its  importance,  of  the  horrors 
that  accompany  the  lack  of  it — the  heroism 
of  those  who  have  fought  the  north  and 
won,  the  greater  courEige  of  those  who  have 
fought  and  lost,  escaped  these  two.  They 
felt  no  thrill  to  the  ^^t,  had  no  eagerness 
for  the  struggle. 

Food  became  the  most  important  thing 
in  their  lives.  Though .  they  had  faced 
death  before,  though  they  had  watched 
their  supply  duninish,  there  always  had 
been  hope.   Their  faith  in  men  from  the 
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ship  buoyed  them  up.  They  had  expected 
rescue  at  any  moment. 

Now  they  saw  death  peering  at  them 
over  the  meager  heap  of  flour  and  pork. 
ITiey  saw  no  chance  to  escape  its  clutching 
fingers.  Hie  struggle  Homer  had  outlined 
was  more  appalling  than  death  itself  and 
when  he  finished  speaking  they  were  ready 
to  admit  defeat  before  they  had  struck  a 
single  blow. 

Crushed  and  beaten,  they  sat  in  the 
canoe  and  stared  at  the  empty,  desolate 
lake  and  at  the  emptier  and  more  desolate 
land  behind  it.  Homer,  watching  their  faces, 
read  their  naked  thoughts  and  he  knew  that 
again  the  north  had  found  its  strongest  ally 
in  the  selfishness  of  its  victims. 

For  the  philosophy  of  the  north  is  para- 
doxical. He  whose  one  concern  is  his  body 
may  lose  it;  and  he  whose  spirit  rises  free 
and  undaxmted  above  phjrsical  hardships 
and  fights  on  into  the  very  face  of  death 
may  gain  not  only  life  itself,  but  the  greater 
glory  of  having  compelled  life. 

Homer  hesitated  m  the  face  of  the  dead 
weight  he  must  carry,  and  then  because  he 
knew  that  he  must  struggle  on  with  it  he 
turned  to  the  definite  details  of  the  present. 

"It  is  imperative  that  we  get  up  the 
Kazan  as  quickly  as  possible,"  he  said. 
"It's  more  than  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
Eskimo  camp  above  Yath-kyed  lake  and 
the  river  may  freeze  over  at  any  time. 

'*Once  at  the  camp  we  can  get  wmter 
clothuig  and  an  outfit.  But  we  won't  get 
there  unless  we  hurry.  We'll  go  ashore 
now,  cook  enough  for  several  days  and  then 
get  into  the  Eskimos'  boat.  In  that  way 
we  can  travel  night  and  day  until  the  ice 
or  rapids  stop  us." 

"Why  travel  with  the  Eskimos?"  Theo 
protested. 

"It's  the  best  way.   We  can  take  turns 
sleeping  and  not  miss  an  hour  of  progress." 
"But  our  food!" 

"We'll  share  it  with  them,  of  course." 

Until  then  his  intention  seemed  incredible, 
but  the  bare  statement  drove  her  into  a 
passion. 

"Feed  these  sava^;es!"  ^e  cried.  "Share 
what  little  we  have  with  than!  You  can't! 
You  can't  rob  us!" 

She  threw  herself  upon  the  pack  of  flour 
and  pork,  clutching  it  to  her  and  glaiii^ 
defiantly  at  Homer. 

"You  have  forced  yourself  upon  us,"  she 
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continued.  "You  have  demanded  your 
share;  but  you  can't  take  it  (oc  these 
people." 

It  was  more  than  Homer  could  endure. 
"But  the  kiddies,"  he  persisted.  '^They're 
crying  from  hui^er  now." 

""^EVERI  Neverl"she shrieked.  "You've 
no  right  to  ask  it!  This  is  ours. 
We  brought  it  into  the  country.  We  need  it 
to  get  out.    We  won't  give  it  up." 

She  turned  suddenly  to  Ballard. 

"Wayne,  why  don't  you  say  something?" 
^e  demanded.  "Why  don't  you  let  him 
know  he  can't  have  it?  These  ignoRuit 
savages  destroyed  the  supplies  that  were 
left  for  us.  They  are  no  better  disui 
thieves.  If  we  die,  they  will  be  our  mur- 
derers. And  yet  he  asks  us  to  feed  them.  We 
won't!   We  won't!   Tell  him  we  won't!" 

Ballard,  his  face  white  and  drawn,  had 
been  staring  at  her.  When  she  finished  he 
roused  himself. 

"It  isn't  right,"  he  began  in  an  attonpt 
to  be  forceful.  "We  haven't  much  and, 
as  Theo  " 

"Stop!"  Homer  commanded  hoorsdy. 
"Stop!" 

Bdlard  crumpled  under  the  deadliness 
of  his  glance  and  instantly.  Theo'S  fury  was 
diverted. 

"You  coward!"  she  shrieked.  "You  yel- 
low, yellow,  yellow  curl  I  hate  you!  I 
hate  you!  You  call  yourself  a  man  and  " 

Ballard  straightened  m  his  seat  like  a 

flash. 

"You  cat!"  he  roared.  "You  can't  say 
that  to  me!  This  isn't  our  food.  It  never 
was.  I  stole  it.  Stole  it  for  you.  It  was 
his.  But  I  took  it.  All  of  it.  Because 
you  were  starving. 

"I  lied  about  it  because  I  thought  you 
would  feel  better.  I  stole  for  you  and  I 
lied  for  you.  I  stole  this  canoe  and  the 
tent  and  everything  we  have.  If  you 
hadn't  been  so  wrapped  up  in  yoiu:  own 
comfort,  you  would  have  guessed.  You 
would  have  known  when  he  came,  from  the 
way  he  acted. 

"But  you  didn't  care.  You  didn't  think 
of  an3rthing  except  that  soft  body  <rf  yours. 
You  purred  when  the  food  came  and  now 
you  spit  when  you  see  it  slipping." 

The  unexpectedness  and  the  brutality  of 
the  attack  stunned  Theo  for  a  moment. 
Tbea  she  saw  the  significance  <tf  all  the 
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events  which  had  mystified  her  and  realized 
the  contemptible  part  she  must  have 
played  in  the  eyes  of  the  owner  of  the 
cache.  Another  might  have  been  humbled, 
but  she  felt  only  tricked  and  cheated,  felt 
that  she  had  been  made  despicable  by  the 
situation  rather  than  by  any  quality  in  her 
own  nature. 

"You  didn't  steal  for  me!"  she  cried 
furiously.  "You  stole  to  make  yourself  a 
hero  in  my  eyes.  And  now  because  you 
have  failed  you  try  to  drag  me  down  in 
your  own  humiliation.  Why  didn't  you 
tdl  me  the  truth  when  you  came  back? 
Instead  you  remained  silent  because  I 
admired  you  for  a  strength  you  never  had." 

She  turned  to  Homer. 

"And  you!"  she  acclaimed.  "You  might 
have  told  me!  You  had  the  opportunity. 
Time  and  again.  Why  didn't  you  say  the 
food  was  yours?" 

"It  wasn't  mine,"  Homer  answered 
quietly.  "It  wasn't  mine,"  he  repeated 
as  she  stared  at  him  blankly.  In  fresh  fury 
she  whirled  upon  Ballard. 

"You  Ued:"  she  cried.  "Lied  to  humble 
me!" 

"I  did  not  lie  to  you!"  Ballard  roared 
back.  "The  food  was  his,  his  and  another 
man's.  The  other  man  died  because  I 
took  it.  He  was  hurt  and  he  staiA^ed  to 
death.  You  are  alive  now  because  he  is 
dead.  Because  I  robbed  him.  Robbed 
him  for  you. 

"And  now  you  turn  on  me.  I  stole  for 
you.  I  lied  for  you.  And  don't  you  see? 
I  killed  a  man  for  you.  And  what  do  I  get? 
Scratdies!  Cat's  scratches!  Scratches  from 
you  and  a  bullet  from  him.  The  only  rea- 
son I'm  living  now  is  because  he  thinks  I 
can  help  get  you  out. 

"And  then  what?  I  pay  for  that  food 
you  have  been  boasting  of.  I  give  my  life 
because  I  tried  to  save  j'ours.  Because  I'd 
do  anything  for  you.  Because — ^because — 
God  help  me — because  I  loved  you,  Theo. 
Because  I  love  you  yet,  you — you  damned 
cati" 

JOVE  and  Buddha,  Thor  and  Baal,  Zeus 
and  Isis,  all  were  pigmies  beside  Food, 
the  great  god  of  the  North.  Their  authority 
was  delegated  or  divided,  and  lesser  gods  and 
goddesses  rose  to  prominence  or  gained  fa- 
vor. In  the  north  Food  is  alone  and  su- 
preme, exacting  and  inexorable,  grinding, 


withering  and  inflexible,  never  showing 
mercy  or  permitting  lesser  deities  within  the 
borders  of  its  domain. 

Night  and  day  it  alone  blazes  in  the 
heavens  and  no  one  can  ever  forget  or  dis- 
regard its  domination.  White  men  have 
defied  it  and  died.  Others  have  obeyed  im- 
plicitly, and  some  of  them  have  been  per- 
mitted to  go  free.  The  great  god's  own  par- 
ticular children,  the  EskLnos,  have  survived 
but  only  because  they  have  remained  hum- 
ble and  loyal  and  willing  to  make  the  t^i- 
ble  sacrifices  their  ruthless  deity  ordains. 

A  hundred  years  ago  a  band  of  Eskimos 
soi^t  to  escape  from  the  pitiless  sway  <rf 
their  sole  tyrant.  For  centuries  they  aiul 
their  ancestors  had  been  journeying  iax 
south  from  the  salt  water  to  gather  wood  for 
their  sleds  and  harpoon  shafts,  and  on  the 
great,  desolate  plains  they  had  seen  caribou 
passing  in  herds  that  carpeted  the  earth. 

They  desired  the  caribou  and  they  longed 
to  live  in  a  country  where  meat  was  so 
plentiful  but  they  feared  the  roving  bands  of 
Indians  and  quickly  gathered  their  wood 
and  fled  back  to  the  Arctic  sea  and  the  taA- 
less  nightmare  of  starvation. 

Unknown  to  the  Eskimos  white  men  es- 
tablished trading  posts  far  to  the  south  and 
drew  the  Indians  from  the  barren  grounds. 
The  little  band  of  wood  gatherers  from  the 
Arctic  found  that  signs  of  their  foes  were 
disappearing.  Years  went  by  and  there 
were  no  evidences  of  the  southern  savages 
fdong  the  northern  rivers.  At  last  the  £ui- 
mos  risked  a  return  of  the  bdians  and  defied 
their  god. 

The  deity  saw  them  and  smiled,  a  dia^ 
bolically  cruel  smile.  He  did  not  stop  them. 
He  let  them  remain  on  the  bank  of  a  large 
stream  where,  in  a  frensy  of  slaughter,  they 
^ared  deer  by  the  hundred  as  they  swam 
across.  They  piled  the  carcasses  in  huge 
pyramids  to  freeze.  They  reveled  in  the 
abundance  of  food.  Tliey  laughed  at  the 
coming  of  winter. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  would 
not  have  to  sit,  half  frozen,  beside  a  seal  hole 
waiting  for  the  seal  that  often  did  not  come. 
They  would  not  have  to  risk  their  lives  at- 
tacking a  polar  bear.  They  would  not 
waken  in  the  mommg  to  the  heartrending 
cries  of  starving  children. 

And  then  they  learned  why  the  great  god 
of  the  north  had  smiled.  They  had  food 
but  no  fuel.   They  built  their  siow  houses^ 
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those  cozy  shelters  they  had  always  known 
on  the  Arctic  sea,  but  without  seal-oil  lamps 
the  igloos  were  only  ice  tombs. 

They  made  tents  of  the  skins  of  the  cari- 
bou and  in  them  they  huddled  together 
through  the  lon^  winter.  Dark,  cheerless, 
inconceivably  frigid,  these  topeks  shielded 
them  only  from  Uie  full  blast  of  the  barren 
ground  gales.  The  still,  quiet,  deadly  cold 
of  the  North  had  free  ingress.  A  few  made 
sooty,  evil-smelling  torches  of  moss  and  tal- 
low, for  the  sun  shone  orJy  a  short  time  at 
noon,  but  the  flickering  lights  did  little  more 
than  make  their  wretchedness  more  vivid. 

On  the  Arctu:  sea  they  had  moved  theu: 
homes  with  the  hunting.  New  walls  and 
beds  and  floors  of  clean,  fresh  snow  had 
been  frequent.  Here  they  remained  for 
nine  months  crowded  in  the  same  tents  on 
the  same  spots.  Bones  and  refuse  littered 
the  floor.    The  filth  became  indescribable. 

Except  to  go  to  the  huge  pyramids  of 
caribou  the  people  seldom  left  the  tents. 
Because  there  was  no  hunting  or  traveling 
their  bodies  became  as  lethai^c  as  theu: 
minds.  Through  the  greater  part  oft  he  win- 
ter they  lay  huddled  together,  gorging  on  fro- 
zen fish  and  meat,  sleeping,  drugged  by  sloth. 

Yet  they  remained.  Year  aiter  year  they 
and  their  children  continued  to  live  at  the 
spot  where  the  caribou  crossed  by  the  hun- 
<h'ed  thousand.  They  recalled  the  warm, 
cheerful  igloos  in  which  they  had  been  born, 
but  th^  recalled  far  more  vividly  the  hun- 
ger and  privation  and  the  deaths  when  the 
seab  had  failed  them,  and  willingly  they  re- 
mained beside  the  great  mounds  of  caribou. 
They  accepted  the  wretchedness  the  great 
god  Food  had  decreed,  and  groveled  the  more 
faithfully  at  his  feet. 

IT  WAS  from  this  camp  on  the  Kazan  Riv- 
er, four  miles  above  Yath-kyed  lake,  that 
Homo'  Bishop,  Theo  Spencer  and  Wayne 
Ballard  started  in  the  starlight  of  an  early 
morning  in  the  last  week  of  November. 

They  had  a  sled  on  which  were  lashed  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  caribou,  the 
sleeping-robes,  tent,  stove  and  ammunition. 
Homer  and  Ballard  dragged  the  sled,  each 
trace  attached  to  a  broad  band  passing 
across  the  bade  of  the  neck  and  under  the 
arms.    Theo  walked  behind. 

All  three  were  clad  wholly  in  deerskin, 
baggy  trousers,  loose,  long  shirts  unopened 
at  the  neck  and  with  great  enveloping  hoods 
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attached,  and  shoes,  thick  and  clumsy,  that 
came  nearly  to  the  knee. 

Before  them  lay  two  himdred  miles  of  that 
terrible  white  desert  of  the]  north  and  be- 
yond that  two  hundred  more  in  the  northern 
fringe  of  timber,  four  hundred  mi^  of  tug- 
ging at  the  traces,  of  cheerless  camps,  of 
faces  scorched  by  the  cold,  of  tortured 
bodies  and  despairing  hearts,  of  the  grinding, 
crushing,  numbing  misery  of  the  north. 

For  some  unknown  reason  the  caribou  had 
crossed  the  Kazan  in  comparatively  small 
numbers  that  year.  The  Eskimos  had  been 
able  to  pile  up  little  more  than  half  of  the 
usual  supply,  and  even  Theo  and  Ballard 
after  a  day  in  the  camp  could  see  that  it 
m)uld  not  last  all  of  them  through  the  long 
winter.  The  natives  did  not  fail  in  cor- 
diality, but  Homer  immediately  began  prep- 
arations for  going  on. 

It  was  necessary  for  him  to  employ  his 
knowledge  of  the  Eskimos  and  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  utmost  to  get  the  outfit  ready. 
There  were  a  few  things  he  and  Kenneth 
Poole  had  brou^t  for  tradii^  in  such  an 
emergency,  simple  and  inexpensive  but  of 
great  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  Yet 
they  did  not  cover  all,  and  a  week  of  effort 
was  required  to  induce  one  of  the  men  to 
part  with  his  sled  in  return  for  certfun  goods 
to  be  left  for  him  at  Fort  Churchill. 

Homer  selected  the  meat  with  care,  bon- 
ing it  and  takii^  only  those  parts  whidi  had 
streaks  of  fat  in  them.  The  canoe  purchased 
the  entire  supply  but  because  it  had  be«i 
left  far  down  the  Kazan  River  where  ice  had 
overtaken  them  more  time  was  necessary  in 
making  the  trade.  Credit  or  deferred  pay- 
ment of  any  sort  was  something  wholly 
without  the  experience  of  the  Eskimos. 

The  preparation  for  the  journey  was  a 
task  which  only  Homer  of  the  three  coiM 
have  accompli^ed.  His  success  gave  him  a 
sense  of  power  and  consequent  elation  which 
mitigated  that  irritation  which  the  re- 
sumption of  close  relations  with  these  two 
would  otherwise  have  brought.  Diu-ing  the 
six  weeks  with  the  natives,  both  in  the  haz- 
ardous journey  up  the  Kazan  and  in  the 
camp,  he  had  been  freed  of  that  contact 
which  had  been  so  galling. 

Now,  elated  and  confident,  his  energies  di- 
verted to  constant  and  strenuous  phy^cal 
exertion,  he  was  able  to  reenter  a  situation 
which  had  been  rapidly  becoming  unbear- 
able.  His  rage  and  desire  for  vengeance 
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were  as  great,  but  he  had  made  of  himself  an 
impersonal  instrument  of  his  purpose. 

As  he  accepted  the  situation,  so  he  ac- 
cepted the  toil  and  hardships.  For  twelve 
hours  each  day  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  his 
task.  From  early  morning  until  ni^t  his 
toes  were  digging  into  the  hard  surface  of 
the  snow  and  his  shouldors  were  strainii^ 
against  the  collar. 

But  to  Theo  and  Ballard,  unaccustomed 
to  winter  travel,  the  journey  was  n»thii^ 
less  than  an  unvarying  nightmare  of  drudg- 
ery. The  sun  rose  at  ten  o'clock  and  set  at 
two.  They  were  aroused  by  their  implac- 
able taskmaster  while  it  was  still  dark  and 
th^  were  not  permitted  to  cease  toiling 
until  long  after  ^e  stars  were  out. 

Each  night  they  crawled  into  thdr  sleep- 
ing bags  the  moment  the  sled  stopped, 
gnawed  at  a  chunk  of  frozen  meat  and 
dropped  off  to  sleep.  Each  morning  they 
rose  and  plodded  on,  silent  and  suUen. 

Then,  as  they  put  the  miles  behind  them, 
they  began  to  sense  a  change  in  Homer's  at- 
titude. It  was  now  two  months  since  he 
had  found  Kenneth's  body  and  nearly  as 
long  since  he  had  looked  at  Ballard  with 
that  overmastering  desire  to  kill. 

The  great,  venomous  emotion  of  hate, 
like  that  of  fear,  can  never  be  sustained  of 
itself.  Its  very  intensity  burns  away  its 
supports  and  this  process  had  been  occur- 
ring unconsciously  with  Homer.  Where 
once  the  exaction  of  revenge  had  been  the 
pimary  thought  in  his  life,  now  the  desire 
for  it  Qzied  oi^y  occasionally.  He  was  still 
dedicated  to  his  purpose,  but  the  fire  of  it 
was  banked  by  the  continual  need  of  intense 
physical  effort. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  elements  of  their 
communal  life  which  had  kept  him  irritated 
constantly  was  no  longer  present.  At  first 
he  had  suffered  exquisite  torture  when  he 
watdied  them  eat  the  food  for  which  Ken- 
neth had  died.  It  had  been  a  daily  re- 
minder of  the  revenge  which  must  be  post- 
poned. But  the  last  of  the  flour  and  pork 
had  been  consumed  long  before.  They  were 
living  on  food  won  by  Homer's  efforts  and, 
without  his  realizing  it,  that  fact  was  bring- 
ing about  a  change  in  his  attitude. 

That  and  success.  He  was  exhilarated 
comtantly  by  the  knowledge  of  personal 
achievement.  In  the  face  of  great  odds  and 
the  disaster  of  the  burned  cache,  with  the 
barren  grounds  to  conquer,  with  the  load  of 


a  useless  woman  and  an  inexperienced  man, 
he  was  winning. 

In  the  past  when  he  had  been  unincum- 
bered he  had  thrilled  to  the  challenge  of  the 
white  desert.  Now  he  thrilled  the  more  be- 
cause his  burden  brought  him  the  exultatioQ 
of  success  in  an  unequal  struggle.  Some- 
thing of  the  HtHoer  of  old  returned.  He 
welcomed  the  desolation,  the  darkness  and 
the  privation  because  he  cxmqu^red  them. 
And  because  he  conquered  them,  not  only 
for  himself  but  for  these  two,  he  became 
less  inaccessible  in  spirit. 

THEO  felt  this  and  immediately  she  began 
to  revive,  not  only  because  ^e  was  less 
absorbed  in  her  own  f^^cal  distress  as  dts 
became  accustomed  to  the  toil  and  hard- 
ship, but  because  she  oraved  escape  from  an 
overpowering  loneliness.  Since  thor  mert- 
iog  with  the  Eskimos  on  Baker  Lake  she 
had  been  shut  o5  from  her  companions  by 
the  impersonal  attitude  and  absorption  of 
one  and  by  the  humiliation  and  resentment 
of  the  other.  For  the  first  time  in  her  Hfe 
she  had  been  com^^tely  ignored. 

C<xisciously  she  began  to  enlarge  the  small 
hole  she  found  in  the  barrier  that  had  al- 
ways stood  between  her  and  Homer.  And 
because  she  was  mistress  of  the  most  uni- 
versal of  the  arts,  her  first  attack  was  the 
more  deceiving  because  it  was  the  more  open 
and  unaffected. 

In  the  half -darkness  near  the  end  of  a  laof^ 
days'  march  they  found  a  few  small  willows 
scattered  aloi^  a  stream.  Hie  men,  eager 
for  their  first  fire,  separated  to  gather  them. 
Theo  accompanied  Homer  and  worked  be- 
side him.  When  they  had  broken  off  the 
last  stick  and  he  had  turned  back  toward  the 
sled  she  stood  before  him. 

"I  have  always  wanted  to  tell  you  how 
sorry  I  am  about  that  cache,"  she  began  at 
once.  "I  would  rather  have  died  than  have 
won  life  that  way.  But  now  nothing  can  be 
altered  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  sorry." 

A  woman's  eyes  shining  in  the  starlight 
and  a  half-repressed  sob,  the  soft  allure  of 
beauty  penitent,  can  perform  miracles. 
They  accomplished  now  what  Homer  would 
never  have  believed  possible;  for  und^  the 
spell  of  them  that  other  picture  of  a  fitting, . 
snarling,  spitting  cat  refusing  food  to  starv- 
ing E^imo  children  began  to  fade.  Theo 
saw  and  with  the  skill  life  had  taug^it  her 
she  spun  another  web  of  soft  illusion. 
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As  the  fi'^ht  was  primitive,  so  were  tlie  emotions 
of  Theo  Spencer  aa  she  watched  it.    She  only 
knew  that  the  one  who  came  to  her  at  the  end 
would  be  the  stronger. 


'There  are  many  things  which  strong  men 
know  instinctively,"  she  continued  gravely. 
"We,  the  weaker  ones,  must  learn  them  in 
experiences  such  as  these." 

The  next  morning  she  was  up  at  Homer's 


first  call  and  before  the  sled  was  packed  she 
had  attached  a  thong  to  his  trace.  When 
they  started  she  pulled  beside  him  and 
quietly  and  unassumingly  she  toiled  through- 
out the  day.  She  accomplished  only  a  little 
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in  lightening  the  load,  but  she  wrought  a 
great  change  in  Homer  himself. 

There  is  a  dream  whidi  comes  to  all  men 
who  live  in  the  wilderness,  that  of  a  mate 
battling  side  by  side  with  them  against  the 
enviroument.  It  grows  from  the  ages-old 
desire  to  share  life.  It  has  made  some  men 
accept  a  woman  of  a  primitive  race  because 
her  life  has  tau^t  her  courage  and  it  has 
kept  others  exalted,  waiting  for  the  mate 
who  may  never  come. 

Homer  Bishop  was  such  a  one.  Now  as 
Theo  looked  at  him  with  swift,  bright 
glances  from  beneath  her  fur-rimmed  parka 
hood,  as  she  toiled  with  him  and  her  shoul- 
der brushed  his,  or,  when  the  sled  caught 
and  her  soft  body  was  drawn  close  by  the 
jerk  on  the  traces,  his  imagination  b^n  to 
sketdi  a  pictture  of  what  he  had  believed 
could  never  be. 

Theo's  first  attempts  had  been  premedi- 
tated and  she  had  cleverly  gauged  her 
blows  in  battering  down  his  contempt  for 
her.  But  as  the  days  of  this  new  relation- 
ship passed  she  reacted  to  a  basic  need. 
She  still  plied  her  trade  with  skill  and  cun- 
ning, but  she  did  so  not  only  to  adiieve  as- 
cendency over  an  unconquered  man,  but  to 
win,  as  every  primitive  woman  has  had  to 
win,  her  assurance  of  protection  and  suste- 
nance through  the  domination  of  the  stronger 
male. 

And  because  Homer  sensed  that  primitive 
situation  and  felt  that  he  was  chosen  right- 
fully, by  virtue  of  his  strength,  he,  too,  was 
cai^lht  in  the  vortex  of  raw  passions  and 
emotions  and  thrilled  to  the  triumph  of 
being  first. 

The  effect  was  unavoidable,  not  only 
upon  Homer,  but  upon  Theo  and  Ballard. 
These  three  were  in  a  world  of  their  own,  in 
a  great,  desolate,  crushing  silence  that 
hemmed  them  in  on  all  sides,  that  forced 
them  together  not  only  in  self-protection 
and  common  endeavor,  but  through  the 
human  desire  of  the  individual  to  have  his 
or  her  place  in  the  world  no  matter  what 
that  world  may  be. 

The  fact  that  their  world  was  dreary, 
small  and  transient  and  that  conditions 
were  of  the  simplest  in  no  way  altered  the 
basic  facts.  Sex  and  food,  strength  and 
weakness,  fear  and  courage,  the  desire  for 
survival  and  something  more — all  the  in- 
stinctive and  inherent  qualities,  all  the 
subtle,  unconscious  forces  that  move  the 


world,  were  present  in  that  little  universe  of 
three. 

And  because  that  universe  was  small,  be- 
cause conditions  were  simple  and  so  ex- 
tremely primitive,  the  fundamental  human 
actions  and  reactions  were  unreserved,  un- 
mistakable and  brutally  bare.  The  two 
men  and  the  woman  were  hurled  back 
through  the  ages,  stripped  of  the  gain  of 
thousands  of  years.  Even  the  cause  of 
Homer's  hate  became  dim.  In  the  res- 
tricted cycle  of  their  existence  there  was 
room  in  the  forefront  only  for  the  two  great 
elemental  motives  of  all  human  action:  food 
and  sex.  Life  and  the  continuance  of  life, 
the  bare  physical  phenomena  of  existence, 
was  completely  dominant. 

Yet  they  never  saw  a  change  and  never 
realized  that  they  had  reverted.  Theo 
Spencer,  though  possessed  of  a  fortune,  was 
only  a  skin-clad  woman  of  the  caves  gov- 
erned solely  by  an  innate  impulse  to  subject 
herself  to  the  man  most  competent  to  pro- 
vide more  skins  and  to  guard  her  from  hun- 
ger and  wild  beasts. 

Homer  Bish(^,  predominantly  successful, 
unterrified  by  tlie  ogres  of  their  world,  pos- 
sessed of  skill  and  course  and  inured  to  the 
hard  things  with  which  his  life  had  been 
filled,  was  readily  susceptible  to  the  soft  al- 
lure of  the  woman.  Her  avowed  depen- 
dence flattered  him.  The  fact  that  Ballard, 
in  that  last  flare  when  they  had  first  met  the 
Eskimos,  had  made  knovm  his  own  desire 
served  only  to  sweeten  the  ccmquest. 

Ballard  was  forced  into  the.  one  ranaining 
position.  He  had  strength,  but  lacked  the 
necessary  skill.  He  had  been  in  the  ascen- 
dent and  he  had  lost.  Day  after  day  he  could 
do  nothing  but  watch  Theo.  Because  he  was 
as  human  as  the  others,  as  greatly  swayed 
by  all  the  inherent  instincts  and  desires,  only 
bitterness  and  hatred  were  left  to  him. 

It  was  thus  that  they  toiled  on  across  the 
great  white  pkun.  Eadi  step  was  a  battle 
for  life.  All  three  fought  do^;edly  and  de- 
terminedly and  yet,  because  man  demands 
something  more  of  life  than  the  living,  the 
men  were  preparing  also  for  the  battle  for 
the  woman,  even  as  she  made  known  her 
preference. 

LESS  than  a  week  after  they  left  the 
Eskimo  camp  the  dread  specter  of 
hunger  appeared  on  the  horizon.  Homer 
had  hoped  to  find  game  as  they  traveled  and 
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to  keep  the  selected,  fatter  meat  for  storm- 
bound camps.  Each  morning  he  had  placed 
the  rifle  on  top  of  the  load  so  that  he  could 
get  at  it  quickly,  but  each  night  he  had 
taken  it  off  without  having  added  an  ounce 
to  the  supply  which  was  diminishing  so 
rapidly. 

The  others  knew  and  understood  what  it 
meant,  though  all  three  had  avoided  the 
subject.  But  as  they  packed  up  on  the 
morning  of  the  e^hth  day  Theo  saw  that 
one  of  the  two  skin  bags  was  empty. 

"How  many  more  days  will  the  food 
last?"  she  a^ed  anxiously. 

"As  many  as  we've  come,"  Homer  an- 
swered.   "But  we'll  find  deer  before  then." 

In  the  long  dawn  all  three  maintained  a 
more  vigilant  search  tbsai  before.  Day- 
light came  and  at  last  Homer,  because  his 
eyes  were  better  trained  for  the  task,  saw  the 
caribou.  He  halted  suddenly  and  when 
the  others  made  out  the  distant  animals 
their  eyes  lighted  with  that  hungry  flame 
peculiar  to  aU  people  who  li\%  by  the  chase. 

But  Homer  had  already  turned  to  a  study 
of  the  threatening  sky.  Hieo,  who  had 
been  keenly  sensitive  to  his  every  thought, 
watched  his  face  anxiously  for  a  moment. 

"Is  it  the  storm?"  she  asked  "Is  there 
dai^er  of  it  coming  before  you  can  get 
back?" 

"Every  dhance,"  he  answered.  "But  I've 
got  to  take  it." 

"Don'tl"  she  whispered.   "Don't  risk  itl" 

"I've  got  to,"  he  answered  steadily.  "It 
might  be  days  before  we  see  others." 

As  he  spoke  he  took  his  rifle  from  the 
lashings,  selected  a  chunk  of  frozen  meat 
and  slung  his  sleeping  bag  from  his 
shoulders. 

"Ballard,"  he  sdd,  "see  that  low  ridge 
over  there  where  the  river  cuts  through? 
You  two  take  the  sled  and  make  camp  at 
the  base  of  the  steep  bank  on  the  east  ^de 
so  that  I  can  find  you.  I  don't  know  how 
long  it  wUl  take  me,  for  the  deer  will  start 
moving  when  the  storm  strikes  them.  And 
put  up  the  tent.  We're  in  for  some  bad 
weather." 

He  had  spoken  briskly,  but  when  he 
turned  to  Iheo  he  was  suddenly  embar- 
rassed by  the  look  of  expectation  in  her 
eyes. 

"Good -by,"  he  said  awkwardly,  and 
started  off. 
The  moment  he  tinned  away  Theo  re- 
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gretted  her  indecision.  She  took  a  step 
after  him  and  a  little  cry  escaped  her.  But 
Homer  had  broken  into  a  quick  trot  across 
the  hard,  frozen  surface  of  the  snow  and  she 
was  recalled  from  her  intention  by  the 
sneering  face  of  Ballard.  "Too  bad  that  I 
can't  be  the  one  to  go,"  he  said  tntterly. 

WITHOUT  answering,  she  tugged  at  her 
trace  and  they  started  toirard  the 
river.  The  wind  increased.  A  few  flakes  of 
snow  fell.  Then,  when  they  were  still  half  a 
mile  from  the  stream,  the  storm  struck, 
swurling  and  driving,  blinding  and  buffeting. 
Homer  and  the  deer,  the  great  white  plaiik 
and  the  river,  all  disapp^ued  bdiind  the 
gray,  smotlwrhig  curtain. 

Ballard  cau^t  his  bearings  'vrith  the  last 
glimpse  of  his  objective  and  plunged  stead- 
ily forward,  guided  by  the  wind  and  by 
what  sense  of  direction  he  could  retain. 
As  Theo  pulled  beside  him  her  head  was 
turned  toward  the  west  and  she  sought 
In  vun  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Homer  as  he 
raced  with  the  stonn  to  reach  the  dear. 

But  the  barren  grounds  were  exacting 
their  usurer's  interest  for  the  fair  weather 
of  the  last  week.  The  wind  swept  the 
sledge  sideways.  It  forced  entrance  into 
hoods  and  sleeves,  and  it  seared  when  it 
touched  the  skin.  The  crystal-hard  par- 
ticles of  snow,  driven  across  the  ice^ike 
crust,  hummed  and  screamed  and  some- 
times, when  they  struck  the  face,  they 
brought  blood. 

Even  as  the  storm  seemed  to  have  reached 
its  height  it  redoubled  its  efforts.  In  its 
most  terrific  blasts  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  make  headway  against  it. 
But  far  greater  than  its  physical  force  was 
the  mental  effect.  The  mind  could  com- 
prehend the  real  scope  of  the  storm,  could 
"Wsualize  the  tmbroken  white  plain  extend- 
ing for  hundreds  and  hundreds  (A  miks, 
could  grasp  the  vastness  of  the  boreal 
kingdom,  the  free  sweep  of  the  glacial  wind 
and  the  abject  helplessness  of  a  mere  human 
caught  in  the  grip  of  it. 

It  was  with  this  numbing  thought  that 
Theo  struggled  as  they  plodded  on  to  the 
river,  as  they  erected  the  teat  in  the  shelter 
of  the  bank,  as  they  gathered  a  few  willow 
twigs  and  built  a  fire  in  the  little  stove. 

While  a  black  shroud  displaced  the  gray 
curtain,  while  the  night  wore  on  torturously 
and  endlessly,  while  another  day  came  and 
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still  the  storm  screamed  and  roared  across 
the  barrens,  she  lay  huddled  in  her  sleeping 
bag,  wide-eyed  and  hopeless.  She  had 
only  a  picture  of  Homer  Bishop  blinded, 
buffeted  and  wandering  helplessly,  fighting 
desperately  and  at  last  crushed  by  the 
terrible  forces  he  opposed. 

"Wayne,"  she  whispered,  "he  ne\'er  can 
come  back  now,  can  he?" 

Ballard  knew  she  had  lost  hope,  that  she 
was  seeking  only  a  shred  of  assurance,  and 
his  jealous  rage  made  it  impossible  for  hirn 
to  tell  what  he  knew  she  wanted  most  to 
hear. 

"I  don't  see  how  he  can,"  he  answered. 
"He  must  have  missed  us  in  the  storm." 

Even  though  he  realized  the  full  import 
of  the  situation  and  understood  how  thor- 
oughly  their  chance  to  Uve  depended  upon 
Homer  and  his  rifle,  there  was  a  glc^ting 
note  in  his  voice.  The  dominant  male  to 
whom  Theo  had  turned  in  the  crisis  had 
failed  her,  had  gone  down  before  the  north. 
She  heard  it  and  withdrew  into  her  sleeping 
bag.  Ballard  watched  her  dully.  There  was 
nothing  lie  could  say.  He  believed  she 
might  be  revived  by  a  reassunmce  as  to  her 
own  safety;  but  even  had  he  been  able  to 
give  it  he  was  powerless  to  back  it  up. 
With  what  food  they  had  they  might 
struggle  on,  but  when  it  was  gone  ^ere  was 
no  hope  for  more. 

THE  short  day  passed  and  the  black  cur- 
tain again  replaced  the  gray.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  storm  had  never  become  less. 
All  the  forces  of  the  north  were  concentrated 
upon  that  little  tent,  the  sole  habitation 
of  white  people  in  one  huge  comer  of  the 
continent.  The  wind,  the  cold,  the  blind- 
ing snow,  the  knowledge  of  vast,  empty 
spaces,  the  memory  of  the  toil  and  priva- 
tions of  the  last  two  months,  the  certainty 
of  death  in  the  end,  all  combined  to  bear 
down  upon  it,  crushit^  and  numbing  these 
two  who  huddled  so  helplessly  within. 

Theo,  worn  out  by  her  previous  night  of 
wakefulness,  slept  fitfully.  Ballard  lay 
staring  at  the  darkness,  visualizing  the 
three  hundred  miles  that  lay  between  them 
and  Fort  Churchill,  weighing  against  it  the 
hundred  pounds  of  meat  on  the  sled,  search- 
ing, schemii^,  devising,  realizing  in  im- 
potent fury  that  if  he  could  only  conquer 
food  he  could  win  love  and  life  itself. 
He  did  not  know  he  slept  until  he  wak- 


ened to  find  that  dawn  had  come  and  the 
storm  had  blown  itself  out.  .  The  cold  was 
intense  as  it  always  is  when  the  sky  has 
been  swept  clean  and  the  wind  has  died 
away.   He  leaped  up  instantly. 

"What  shaU  we  do?"  Theo  asked. 

It  was  the  first  time  since  he  had  told 
the  truth  about  the  cache  that  she  had 
turned  to  him.  Yet  even  as  he  knew  what 
the  elimination  of  one  male  had  done  to 
her  and  as  he  scorned  her  for  it  he  de- 
sired her.  Hope  flared  again.  Once  before 
he  had  gtme  out  despairing  yet  determined 
and  he  had  come  bade  a  conqueror  and  had 
been  received  as  one. 

"Woukl  you  go  on  with  me?"  he  asked 
eagerly. 

"But  we  can't!  We  have  so  Uttl&  And 
without  a  rifle!" 

She  broke  oB,  appalled  by  the  thought. 

"But  if  I  should  make  a  way?"  he  per- 
sisted. "I  might  find  the  rifle,  even  if  he  is 
dead,  or  a  caribou  that  he  killed  htiare  the 
storm  caught  him." 

It  was  the  first  hope  he  had  held  out  to  her 
ai^  her  eyes  lighted.  When  he  saw  them 
his  heart  leaped.  He  knew  the  struggle  he 
must  make,  but  he  had  glimpsed  the  re- 
ward. The  apathy  in  which  he  had  plodded 
along  behind  Homer  and  Theo  sudd«ily 
vanished.  W^en  he  faced  the  woman  he 
was  already  the  dominant  male  he  would 
become  for  h«,  was  e\'en,  in  jmaginatiim, 
bringing  her  the  gifts  her  love  of  life  de> 
manded. 

"Come  on!"  he  cried  exultantly.  'TVeTl 
search  for  it!  Somehow,  somewhere,  1*11 
find  the  way  out  for  both  of  us." 

In  a  frenzy  of  impatience  he  began  to 
pack.  Theo  went  outside  to  wait  for  him 
and  she  alone  heard  the  hail  from  the  top  of 
the  bank.  For  a  m<Hnent  she  stared  in- 
credulously and  then  rushed  forward. 

"Homer:"  she  cried.  "Homer!" 

He  stood  grinning  down  upon  her,  one 
hand  holding  the  rifle,  the  other  supporting 
a  deer  swung  across  his  shoulders.  He 
turned  slightly  and  tossed  the  deer  to  one 
side  so  that  it  slid  down  beside  the  tent. 
Then,  running  a  little  way  to  a  yiace  where 
the  bank  was  lower,  he  leaped  to  the  river- 
bed. 

Theo  rushed  to  meet  him.  Ballard,  who 
had  just  been  lifted  from  despair  to  dizzy 
heights  and  had  been  fired  with  the  new 
hope  of  winning  life  and  the  woman,  came 
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oat  of  the  teat.  He  saw  Homer  stop,  saw 
Theo  fling  herself  upon  him,  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  saw  Homer's  free  arm  swing 
around  her. 

Once  he  had  accepted  the  loss  of  Theo 
and  the  ultimate  settlement  Homer  would 
demand,  but  on  the  verge  of  a  new  triumph 
his  ^irit  bad  been  revivihoi.  It  flared 
now  in  what  we  tenn  jealousy,  but  the 
wells  of  human  emotion  are  deep.  First  of 
all,  life  demands  life.  Then  it  seeks  per- 
petuation as  instinctively  and  as  blindly  as 
a  plant  seeks  the  sun. 

A PASSION  of  revolt-swept  over  him  and 
started  him  forward.  Grasping  Theo  by 
one  shoulder,  he  hurled  her  across  the  snow. 
With  the  return  swing  of  his  body  he  struck 
Homer  in  the  face  mth  his  mittened  fist. 

As  the  sight  of  Theo  in  the  other  man's 
arms  had  stripped  Ballard  of  all  restraint, 
so  the  attack  denuded  Homer  of  all  the 
acquired  characteristics  of  his  race.  Neither 
man  became  as  the  Indians  who  had  once 
roamed  the  barren  grounds.  Centuries 
effort  to  survive  had  taught  them  to  buy  or 
steal  their  women  and  to  save  their  ener- 
gies for  the  chase.  These  two  men  with 
white  skins  reverted  completely,  Leaped 
across  the  barbaric  and  savage  ages  and 
became  again  of  the  caverns. 

Because  his  instinct  was  to .  strike  and 
raid  and  claw,  Homer  dropped  his  rifle 
the  moment  he  was  struck.  He  reeled 
backward  di^tly  stimned,  his  feet  slipped 
and  he  went  down.  Ballard  dropped  upon 
him,  flailing  heedlessly  with  both  fiists. 

Brute  strength  and  the  desire  to  slay 
were  the  sole  elements  of  the  battle  that 
ensued.  There  was  no  skill  or  conscious 
effort  to  exercise  skill.  There  was  no 
generalship,  no  ^A&a  of  attack,  no  defense. 

Ndthor  was  there  retreat  or  attempt  to 
evade  punishmoit.  The  two  were  mad 
with  the  lust  to  kill,  crazed  by  the  desire  to 
win  the  ascendency,  and  they  struck, 
gouged,  clawed,  kicked,  and  always  bounded 
back  to  the  attack  when  the  force  of  the 
struggle  threw  them  apart. 

As  the  fight  was  primitive,  so  were  the 
emotions  of  Theo  Spencer  as  ^e  watched  it. 
She  sat  huddled  on  the  snow  where  Ballard 
had  flung  her.  Though  a  [voduct  of  the 
highest  dvilization,  though  trained  to 
think,  thou^  accustomed  through  life  to 
ease  and  easy  acquisition,  to  imthwaited 


whim  and  undisputed  opticm,  she  now 
waited  dully  for  the  decision. 

Cold,  toil,  danger,  distance  and  desola- 
tion had  restricted  these  three  to  a  diminu- 
tive world  and  bare  existence,  and  the  huge 
obstacles  gave  to  that  world  the  semblance 
of  permanency.  As  it  seemed  to  Homer 
and  Ballard  that  everything  depended  upon 
victory,  so  it  seemed  to  Theo  that  the  con- 
flict would  decide  for  all  time.  If  she  had 
a  preference  she  did  not  express  it.  If  she 
desired  one  or  the  other  to  win  she  did  not 
go  to  his  assistance.  She  only  knew  that 
the  one  who  came  to  her  at  the  end  would 
be  the  stronger. 

The  stronger  won.  Homer  Bishop  had 
been  within  a  mile  of  the  tent  through  the 
two  days  and  nights  of  the  storm,  snugly 
covered  by  his  sleeping-bag  and  drifting 
snow  and  with  the  deer  to  feed  upon.  He 
had  come  back  at  the  first  opportunity, 
rested,  hardened  and  fit,  flushed  by  the 
highest  achievement  of  his  world,  success  in 
the  chase,  and  by  the  tribute  of  the  softer 
dependent 

The  very  fury  of  the  battle  between  the 
two  exhausted  them,  and  because  Homer 
had  led  the  harder  life  and  had  the  harder 
body  he  triumphed. 

The  end  came  quickly.  Ballard  fought 
desperately  to  the  last  moment.  Then 
fury  and  hatred  could  not  drive  spent 
muscles  farther.  In  one  last  e&ort  he 
flung  Homer  from  him,  only  to  Imve  his 
opponent  bound  back.  They  met  chest  to 
chest  and  Ballard  went  down,  Homer  tm 
top  of  him,  hands  at  his  throat. 

In  a  victorious  frenzy  the  conqueror  bat- 
tered his  victim's  head  against  the  hard 
snow.  He  had  proved  his  mastery  and  was 
intent  only  upon  making  his  ascendency 
secure  by  killing  Ballard.  Then  Theo 
screamed. 

It  was  not  a  cry  of  protest  or  of  horror  or 
even  of  nultation.  For  her  the  mastery 
had  been  decided,  the  fight  ended.  The 
scream  had  been  the  natural  expression  of 
her  relief. 

But  it  was  enough  to  bring  Homer  back 
to  a  semblance  of  normality.  He  looked  up 
at  the  woman,  she  extsided  a  hand  in  an 
unconscious  gesture,  and  he  leaped  to  his 
feet. 

"Get  up,  Ballard!"  he  cried  exultanUy. 
"I  won't  kill  you.  I  can't  spare  a  dog  from 
the  trac^" 
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HOMER'S  victory  over  Ballard  brought 
out  with  startling  distinctness  what 
had  formerly  been  a  faint  line  of  demarcation 
in  that  little  desolation-bound  universe.  As 
every  world  must  have  its  leaders  and  its  fol- 
lowers, its  kings  and  its  slaves,  theirs  as- 
sumed definite  social  strata. 

Uiq>ermost  was  Homer  Bishop,  stronger 
and  more  confident  dian  ever,  no  longer 
fearing  the  north  or  what  it  mig^t  do. 
Physical  force  had  won  him  his  position  and 
because  his  was  a  world  of  flesh  and  blood 
it  was  not  for  him  "the  frozen  echo  of  the 
silent  voice  of  God."  When  a  man  con- 
quers everything  in  sight  he  has  no  need  of 
a  deity. 

Cli^iog  to  him,  rising  with  him  in  his 
success,  ^Uidly  submissive,  was  Theo  Spoi- 
cer.  She  desired  only  matehood  with  this 
man  whose  power  had  been  proven  and  she 
was  content  to  be  in  his  reflected  glory. 

To  Ballard  was  left  the  lowest  stratum. 
He  became  a  serf  to  valor,  a  vassal  of  might, 
a  bond  slave  of  brute  force  and  drcum- 
stance.  Sullen  and  silent,  he  could  only 
pull  at  the  traces  through  the  long  day  and 
crawl,  unnoticed,  intoms  sleeping  bag  at 
night; 

They  went  on,  day  after  day.  Ahead 
strode  Homer  and  Theo,  their  shoiilders 
touching,  the  traces  drawing  them  together. 
Homer  spoke  triumphantly  of  distance 
gained,  of  the  game  awaiting  them  in  the 
timbw,  of  the  certainty  of  ultimate  success. 
Hieo,  subtly  and  intuitively,  answered  with 
quid:  glances  of  admiration  and  happy 
smiles  of  contentment.  Behind  them, 
watching  them,  helpless  and  embittered, 
plodded  Ballard.  He  saw  and  he  under- 
stood, but  he  was  cowed  by  his  very  im- 
potence. 

Because  of  his  position  next  to  the  sled 
much  of  the  work  of  guiding  and  steering 
fell  to  him.  The  sled  alone  was  lower  and 
upon  it  only  could  he  give  vent  to  his  rare 
flashes  of  virulence.  If  it  caught  on  a  rock 
in  a  wind-swept  spot,  if  it  started  to  slide 
sideways  on  the  slope  of  a  low  ridge,  he 
flung  himself  upon  it  in  sudden  fury,  jerked 
it  free  and  then  leaped  back  against  his 
shoulder-strap.  In  that  dreary,  desolate 
world  of  drudgery  the  sled  offered  him  his 
one  moment  of  escape  from  a  purely  phys- 
ical existence. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  day  after  the  fight 
between  Homer  and  Ballard  the  three  were 


struggling  on  tlurou^  the  long  twilight. 
They  had  left  the  rolling  plains  and  had  en- 
tered rougher  country.  The  low  ridges  had 
steeper  sides  and  were  studded  with  out- 
croppings  of  rock  and  huge  boulders. 

In  the  half-darkness  they  started  down  a 
hillside.  The  sled  slued  and  crashed  against 
a  half-hidden  boulder.  Ballard  jerked  it 
free  with  a  muttered  curse,  but  the  sled 
skidded  on,  strait  toward  the  edge  of  a 
steep  bank. 

In  a  sudden  access  of  ai^er  Ballard  hurled 
himself  upon  it.  The  heavy  load  gathered 
momentum  and  he  was  thrown  from  his 
feet  and  hurled  down  hill  against  a  boulder. 
The  sled  followed  and  crushed  his  1^  against 
the  rock.  Ballard  rolled  over  with  a  cry  of 
pain. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Homer  asked  as  he 
ran  up. 

"My  leg,"  Ballard  answered  betwem 
clenched  teeth.    "It's  smashed." 

Homer  bent  quickly,  jerked  off  a  mittea 
and  felt  of  the  injured  man's  forehead.  It 
was  wet  with  perspiration. 

"We'll  make  camp  right  now,"  he  said. 
"Have  to  get  off  this  shoe  first.  Can  you 
walk?" 

"I  don't  think  so,  without  help." 

"Can't  walk!"  Theo  cried  in  consternation. 

"We  can  haul  him,"  Homer  answered 
curtly.  "We'll  have  to.  What  we  need 
now  is  the  tent,  a  fire  and  a  look  at  that 
leg." 

He  helped  Ballard  on  to  the  sled  and  then 
guided  it  down  the  slope  to  the  bottom. 

"Start  to  put  up  the  tent,"  he  com- 
manded as  Theo  stood  looking  at  him. 
"I'm  going  to  try  for  some  willows  along  this 
creek  bed." 

An  hour  later  when  the  tent  was  up,  a  fire 
built  and  it  was  warm  enough  within  the 
little  shelter  to  uncover  Ballard's  kg  they 
found  it  discolored  and  swollen. 

"You're  lucky  it's  only  a  bad  bruise  and 
not  a  break,"  Homer  said  after  an  exam- 
ination. "As  it  is,  you  won't  walk  for  a 
week  at  the  earliest,  and  it'll  be  twice  as 
long  before  you  can  pull." 

As  he  spoke  Theo  glanced  at  the  meat 
supply.  They  had  finished  the  last  of  the 
anall  caribou  Homer  had  shot  and  less 
than  a  hundred  pounds  of  meat  and  fat 
brought  from  the  Eskimo  camp  remained. 
In  a  week  it  would  be  gone,  the  week  during 
which  Ballard  could  not  walk. 
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Once  Theo  would  not  have  seen  the  re- 
sults so  clearly,  but  she  had  learned  the  in- 
exorable terms  of  the  barren  ground  equa- 
tion. Life  depended  upon  progress  and 
progress  was  detenmned  by  food.  Struggle 
as  they  might,  the  great  god  of  the  north 
held  them  in  liJs  power. 

Homer  was  wraj^ing  the  injured  leg  in  a 
bandage  torn  from  an  old  undershirt.  His 
face  was  l^hted  by  the  red  glare  from  the 
open  draft  of  the  stove.  Crouching  in  a 
dark  comer,  Theo  studied  it,  trying  to  grasp 
the  reasons  back  of  his  £qq>arent  acceptance 
of  his  added  bunkn.  But  she  found  only 
concentraticm  upon  the  task  at  hand. 

Later  he  left  the  tent  to  search  for  more 
fuel  and  she  followed. 

"How  can  we  do  it?"  she  burst  forth. 
"There's  only  enough  meat  for  a  week  as  it 
is.  We've  got  to  make  each  day  count  if 
we  get  to  timber." 

"It  will  make  it  harder,"  Homo:  agreed 
absently,  and  then  he  added:  "But  that's 
the  way  with  the  north.  She  always  hits 
you  when  you're  winning." 

In  his  tone  was  a  suggestion  of  uncon- 
scious confidence  and  of  buoyancy  of  spirit 
which  silenced  Theo.  She  sensed  that  noth- 
ing she  might  say  could  touch  him,  and  she 
was  right.  He  saw  the  situation  concretely. 
To  him  Ballard  was  only  an  injured  man  who 
must  be  earned  on,  whose  diances  must  be 
theirs.  The  ^t  that  he  had  threatmed  to 
k3]  the  other  when  they  had  attained  safety, 
that  Ballard  was  no  longer  of  assistance, 
could  not  influence  him.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  his  creed  which  would  permit  him  to 
exact  vengeance  now. 

Thenextday  they  started  on,  Ballard,  in 
his  sle^ing-bi^,  lashed  to  the  sl«i,  Homer 
and  Theo,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  straining  at 
the  traces.  They  made  fair  progress  until 
noon.  Then  the  country  became  still 
rougher.  Higher  hills  forced  detours  in- 
stead of  the  nearly  straight  line  they  had 
been  following.  The  smooth  surface  of  the 
crust  was  br<^en  by  wind-carved  ridges. 
They  encountered  areas  of  level  land  made 
impassable  by  thickly  strewn  boulders. 

Homer  toiled  the  harder,  lifting  the  sled 
over  snow  hummocks,  easing  it  down  slopes, 
searching  constantly  for  the  best  route. 
But  when  night  came  they  were  only  two 
miles  from  the  spot  where  they  had  stopped 
at  noon. 

He  was  up  early  the  next  morning  but  an 
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hom  after  starting  they  were  in  a  country 
of  steep  hillsides,  deep  guJlies  and  rock  out- 
crop^migs  which  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  drag  the  double  load. 

"It  means  two  trips,"  Homer  announced 
as  he  stopped  to  rest.  "We'll  have  to  haul 
Ballard  on,  drop  him  and  then  come  back 
for  the  grub  and  outfit.  But  this  sort  of 
going  can't  last  long." 

BUT  it  did  last.  It  even  increased  in  diffi- 
culty until  Ballard  alone  made  a  heavy 
load.  Hour  after  hour  they  toiled  on.  At  the 
end  of  each  mile  Homer  unloaded  the  injured 
man  and  vfeat  back  alone  for  the  tent,  stove, 
sleeping  robes  and  food. 

The  country  became  still  rougher  and  the 
progress  slower.  The  second  day  a  strong 
wind  swept  the  barren  grounds,  scorching 
their  faces  and  filling  the  air  with  fine,  grat- 
ing crystals.  The  third  day  fresh  snow 
mingled  with  that  torn  by  the  wind  fnun  the 
hard  crust  and  in  the  gray  smotha"  Homo' 
did  not  daie  kave  BaUard  and  Theo  more 
than  half  a  mile  in  advance. 

In  preparation  for  the  lean  days  to  come 
they  had  already  cut  down  on  their  rations. 
The  lack  of  food  and  the  excessive  exertion 
began  to  claim  their  toll.  Homer's  exuber- 
ance faded  and  in  its  place  was  a  stubborn 
resolution.  Steadily,  doggedly  and  tm- 
sparii^ly.  he  threw  himself  agsunst  the  traces 
and  he  did  not  call  a  halt  at  night  until  he 
was  nearly  spent. 

Theo  did  not  protest  after  her  first  out- 
burst. Even  before  she  had  recognized  his 
unalterable  determination  she  had  been 
afraid  to  put  her  thoughts  into  words  or  to 
make  her  meaning  perfectly  clear.  Then, 
as  excessive  exertion  threw  Homer  mto  an 
exalted  mood  of  service,  she  dared  not  risk 
opposing  the  spiritual  force  which  possessed 
him.  But  because  she  knew  reaction  must 
come  she  never  abandoned  her  purpose. 
Day  after  day  she  waited.  She  saw  Homer 
traveling  three  miles  to  gain  one.  She 
watched  the  food  disappearing  in  terrifying 
contrast  to  the  distance  gained.  And  not 
once  in  all  that  time  did  their  constant 
search  of  the  horizon  reveal  anything  except 
a  complete  onptiness  of  life. 

She  knew  each  hour  hastened  the  time 
when  will  power  could  no  longer  force  a 
weary  body,  when  recoil  would  deliver  him 
a  helpless  victim  to  her  suggestion. 
At  noon  of  the  fourth  day  they  reached  a 
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large  river  flowing  straight  east.  It  offered 
easy  going  and  swift  progress,  for  on  its  level 
surface  they  could  trot  steadily  with  the 
combined  load.  Theo  turned  to  Homer  in 
quick  elation. 

"A  smooth  trail!"  she  cried. 

"Only  we  can't  go  that  way." 

"But  why?" 

"Because  it  would  take  us  farther  and  far- 
ther from  timber." 

He  paused  a  moment  and  then  an  exul- 
tance  he  had  tried  to  conceal  forced  ex- 
pression. 

"I  wasn't  going  to  say  anything  until  I 
was  sure,"  he  continued.  "It  was  still 
storming  off  to  the  south,  but  I  thought  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  timber  from  that  last 
ridge." 

"Timberl"  Theo  cried.   "Timber  and 

game!" 

"Timber  and  a  chance  of  game,"  be  cor- 
rected grimly. 

They  had  been  standing  beside  the  sled 
and  H(»ner  lifted  Ballard  off  and  turned  it 
around.  He  worked  quickly,  galvanized  by 
his  desire  to  confirm  his  hope. 

"The  storm  is  clearing,"  he  said  to  Theo. 
"I  can  make  sure  when  I  come  back  with  the 
second  load." 

He  started  off  on  a  run  with  the  empty 
sled.  Theo,  watching  him  as  he  reached 
the  crest  of  the  ridge,  saw  by  his  brief  search 
that  the  horizon  had  not  cleared.  She 
waited  until  he  had  disappeared  over  the 
crest  and  then  started  after  him.  She  was 
waiting  at  the  top  when  he  came  toiling 
back  up  the  steep  and  rocky  hillside. 

"Can  you  see  timber?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

She  turned  without  replying  and  stared 
toward  the  south.  He  stopped  beside  her 
and  looked.  The  north  wind  had  crowded 
the  clouds  beyond  the  horizon  and  that  ho- 
rizon lay  before'  him,  an  arc  of  unbroken 
white. 

"I  made  a  mistake." 

The  flatness  of  his  tone  more  than  his 
words  showed  how  completely  he  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  disappointment. 

"There's  not  a  sign  of  timber,  not  a  sign." 

It  was  the  first  time  Theo  had  heard  that 
note  in  Homer's  voice.  She  had  been  wait- 
ing for  it,  had  keyed  herself  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  slightest  sign  of  it,  and  now  she 
was  instantly  alert.  She  whirled  to  face 
him. 

"Then— then,  Homer!  It  is  the  end?" 


With  his  eyes  on  the  white  plain  b^ore 
him  he  slowly  nodded  his  head. 

"Homer!  Homer!"  she  cried  as  she  flung 
herself  upon  him.  "It  can't  be!  We  must 
not  have  it  so!  Not  now,  when  life  is  just 
beginning." 

EXCEPT  for  that  brief  instant  when  ;ahe 
had  rushed  to  him  after  he  had  returned, 

as  she  ;believed,  from  the  dead,  and  before 
Ballard  had  hurled  her  away,  there  had  been 
no  open  declaration  between  these  two. 
Theo's  subtle  advances  and  Homer's  im- 
conscious  acceptance  of  the  situation  were 
the  sole  expressions  of  the  relations  that  had 
been  developed  so  inevitably  in  their  little 
universe. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  she  was  unre- 
strained and  unashamed.  The  master  of  her 
world  and  of  her  destiny  admitted  the  end, 
and  in  an  agony  of  protest,  in  an  instinctive 
desire  for  life,  in  a  fierce  determination  to 
have  those  things  which  life  demands,  she 
fought  with  all  the  weapons  of  her  sex. 

"We  can't  die  now,  dearest!"  she  cried, 
and  in  her  voice  there  was  the  ferocity  of 
tigress  love.  "We  can't!  We've  fought  too 
hard  and  endured  too  much.  We've  won 
the  right  to  live.    We  must  have  it." 

She  was  clinging  to  him  with  fierce  tender- 
ness. Her  upturned  face  was  close  to  his. 
Tears  were  in  her  eyes,  but  they  only  dee^ 
ened  the  passion  of  her  glance. 

More  awed  than  dazzled.  Homer  looked 
down  upon  her.  He  felt  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  her  soft  body  so  close  to  his.  Her 
warm  breath  touched  his  frost-bitten  cheeks 
and  then  unconsciously  his  glance  went  past 
her  to  Ballard  as  he  lay  on  the  ice  of  the 
river  beneath,  helpless,  dependent,  a  victim 
of  the  north. 

T^,  watchful,  hungry  for  a  softening 
glance,  read  his  thought. 

"No!  No!"  she  cried.  "It  is  of  me,  of 
you  and  me  together,  not  of  him,  that  we 
must  think.  He  has  forfeited  his  life. 
You've  said  it,  said  it  to  him.  You  let  him 
live  only  to  help  me.  Now  why  should 
both  of  us  die  because  he  must?  Unbur- 
dened we  could  go  on. 

"And  I  love  you,  Homer.  Do  you  know 
what  that  could  mean,  what  I  could  do  for 
you?  We  must  go  on  so  that  you  can  know 
it,  can  see  what  I  want  to  be.  We  will  put 
this  country  behind  us,  this  country  witli  its 
crushing  desolation  and  its  cold  that  blights 
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and  blackens  everything  of  beauty.  We  will 
go  t(^ether  to  other  lands,  warm,  sunny 
lands,  lands  made  for  loving. 

'*We  will  on  the  sand  and  look  at  the 
wann,  blue  sea.  At  night  we'll  walk  in 
gardens,  moon-lit  gardens.  And  there  I 
can  be  beautiful  for  you,  Homer,  only  for 
you.  Always  we  will  be  there  together,  al- 
ways together." 

Her  eyes  held  his  now,  unwaveringly  and 
completely.  She  clung  closer,  tightened 
her  arms  about  his  neck  and  drew  herself  up 
until  her  lips  touched  his. 

It  was  the  match  to  the  powder  train.  He 
crushed  her  to  him,  covered  her  face  with 
kisses,  and  all  the  time  he  babbled  inco- 
herently, joyousl>',  madly. 

That  first  burst  of  passion  spent,  he  sud- 
denly released  her  and  stooped  to  pick  up 
the  traces. 

"Come  on!"  he  whispered.  "Now!" 

But  he  turned  suddenly  and  again  picked 
ha  up  in  his  arms. 

"My  woman!  Aline!"  he  cried  exultantly, 
•^ou  are  mine!  I  vmn  you!  I  earned  you! 
I'm  goii^  to  have  you!" 

He  carried  her  to  the  sled  and  set  her 
upon  it. 

"Ride!"  he  shouted  bo>'ishly.  "I  can 
pull  you  all. the  way  to  Churchill." 

He  leaped  against  the  traces  and  started 
down  the  long  ^ope  to  the  river. 

Weariness,  cold  and  hunger,  all  the  sod- 
den dreariness  and  blinding  despair  of  the 
past,  were  forgotten  in  the  rapture  of  the 
moment.  He  sped  on,  not  toward  Ballard, 
but  toward  the  southland  Theo  had  pictured 
for  him.  He  saw  the  two  of  them  together 
there,  safe,  warm,  blissful. 

For  years  he  had  been  fighting  the  north, 
strivii^,  enduring,  making  a  comrade  of 
danger  and  a  playfellow  of  death.  He  had 
never  had  the  softer  things  and  the  easier 
things.  Now  they  were  in  his  grasp  and 
with  the  memory  of  her  kisses,  of  her  cling- 
ing arms  and  soft  body,  hi-  drunken,  reel- 
ing mind  was  revolted  by  the  life  and  the 
land  he  beUeved  he  had  loved. 

They  weie  almost  at  the  river  bank. 
Ballard  was  waiting  only  a  hundred  yards 
away.  Homer  stoi^ied  and  looked  at 
Theo,  drinking  thirstily  the  fierce,  passion- 
ate appeal  of  her. 

"Wait  here,"  he  said,  and  he  went  on 
alone  to  the  man  who  lay  on  the  ice. 

Ballard  was  facing  him.   The  flap  of  his 
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sleeping  bag  was  open  and  as  Homer  ap- 
proached he  lifted  himself  on  one  elbow. 
His  ej-es  did  not  waver.  Fot  days  he  had 
seen  the  thought  forming  in  Theo's  mind, 
had  seen  her  sit  like  a  waiting,  brooding 
shadow  of  evil.  And  once  he  himself  had 
been  engulfed  as  he  knew  the  other  now  was 
engulfed. 

He  gave  no  intention  of  asking  for  quarter. 
Already  he  had  accepted  the  situation.  But 
before  they  left  him  he  de^ed  only  to  divest 
this  man  of  his  false  trappings  of  impersonal 
justice. 

"So  she  kissed  you,  too,"  he  said. 

BALLARD  pulled  the  flap  of  his  sleeping- 
bag  over  his  head.  He  did  it  exactly 
as  though  he  were  closing  a  door  in  the 
other's  face  and  Homer  was  left  staring  at 
the  enshrouded  figure. 

He  stared  only  a  moment  and  then 
wheeled  toward  Theo.  She  was  where  he 
had  left  her,  sitting  on  the  sled.  Even  at 
that  distance,  and  despite  the  clumsy  hood 
of  her  parka,  he  could  distinguish  her  con- 
fident poise  as  she  sat  facing  the  south, 
facing  timber  and  food  and  the  way  out, 
the  warm,  sunny  lands  made  for  loving. 
"So  she  kissed  you,  too." 
Ballard's  words  seemed  to  be  repeated  by 
the  Homer  of  old  to  the  Homer  he  had  b&- 
come  and  the  frost-seared  skin  of  his  face  vas 
scorched  by  the  blast  cA  his  own  contonpt. 

She  had  kissed  Ballard,  and  Ballard  bid 
stolen  Kenneth  Poole's  food  and  had  mur- 
dered Kenneth  Poole  because  of  that  kiss. 
She  had  kissed  for  food,  had  kissed  a  man's 
life  away,  and  now  she  had  kissed  him,  and 
had  dangled  a  million  kisses  before  his  eyes, 
and  she  had  done  it  for  more  food,  had  done 
it  though  ^e  knew  a  murder  must  be  com- 
mitted. 

Then  she  had  not  known  about  Kenneth. 

Now  she  demanded  Ballard's  food  and  Bal- 
lard's life,  and  she  did  it  shamelesdy  and 
remorselessly, 

Ballard  had  fallen  victim  to  those  kisses; 
but  he  had  killed  in  the  dark.  He  had 
been  starving  and  he  had  found  food  and 
had  taken  it  and  he  might  never  have  know^ 
that  his  act  had  been  both  theft  and  murder. 

But  he,  Homer  Bishop,  had  wsdked  into 
the  snare  with  open  eyes,  with  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  what  he  was  doing.  From  the 
top  of  that  low  ridge  he  had  been  shown  the 
world  and  had  been  promised  the  world,  and 
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though  the  helpless  man  lay  on  the  ice  be- 
fore him  he  had  looked  beyond,  a  willing 
victim  of  the  spdl  of  this  living  Fata  Mor- 
gana. 

Once  he  had  believed  himself  a  god,  im- 
personal, inexorable  and  just.  He  had 
claimed  godship  and  the  right  to  vengeance. 
Now  be  had  become  this  craven  thing  hiding 
behind  a  false  pretense  of  enforcing  the 
laws  of  the  north,  selling  for  a  woman's 
kisses  the  birthright  earned  by  toil  and 
courage. 

Once  he  had  possessed  the  right  to  exact 
vengeance,  the  vengeance  to  which  the 
north  and  the  spirit  of  Kenneth  Foc^  were 
entitled.  Now  he  had  robbed  himself  of 
tluit  right  and  had  lost  to  them  thdr  just 
letribution. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  swept 
through  his  mind  as  he  looked  at  the  wo- 
man on  the  sled.  So  overwhelmed  was  he 
by  loathing  and  conten^t  for  himself  that 
be  had  none  for  her.  From  that  m(Hnent 
ahe  ceased  to  exist  for  him.  He  whedod 
bade  to  the  injured  man  at  his  feet 

"Ballard,"  he  said  huskily,  "I  beg  your 
pardon — for  a  good  many  things.  And  I'm 
gdng  to  get  you  out." 

It  was  not  a  promise  to  the  other  so  much 
as  a  pledge  of  decency  for  himself.  It 
rang  clearly  and  distinctly,  carrying  with  it 
tome  of  his  old  spirit  of  battle,  comforting 
1dm  with  the  terri&c  nature  of  the  task  it 
biqK»ed.  It  ended,  too,  his  introspectitm, 
changed  him  bom  a  bewildered,  grt^ng, 
self-condemning  individual  to  a  man  of 
action  and  determination. 

As  he  ran  toward  the  sled  Theo  arose, 
incked  up  her  trace  and  stood  waiting  in 
confidence  and  triumph,  her  eyes  alight 
But  her  asswance  did  not  even  taunt  him. 
She  was  like  some  sinister  phantom  of  an 
illness  which  returning  health  had  thrust 
into  the  shadow  world.  He  looked  past  her 
to  the  sled  and  the  little  bag  of  meat, 
planning  and  summoning  his  last  strength. 

Then  he  suddenly  swung  the  sled  toward 
Ballard  and  started  back  on  the  run.  Theo 
fcdlowed,  but  before  she  had  caught  up 
irith  him  he  had  placed  the  injured  man 
upon  it  and  had  turned  upstream,  toward 
the  west,  away  from  Fort  Churchill.  He 
pulled  alone,  his  face  set  in  grim,  hard  lines, 
his  eyes  forbidding.  Theo,  after  one  glance 
at  him,  took  up  her  old  place  at  the  rear. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  stopped  at  the 


mouth  of  a  small  tributary  lined  with  wil- 
lows. There  he  erected  the  tent,  helped 
Ballard  inside,  set  up  the  stove  and  kindled 
a  hre.  He  placed  a  kettle  of  meat  ov^  the 
blaze,  but  he  did  not  wait  until  it  was  done. 
Instead,  he  threw  a  chunk  of  frozen  meat 
into  his  sleeping-bag,  slung  it  over  his 
shoulder,  picked  up  his  rifle  and  went 
outside.   Theo  followed.   "What  ?" 

She  had  gathered  her  forces  for  a  final 
attack,  but  she  never  went  beyond  the  first 
word.  If  he  had  blazed  out  at  her  she 
might  have  been  able  to  go  on,  might  have 
matched  his  scorn  with  her  own,  might  have 
retained  self-respect  in  the  thought  that 
she  dared  where  he  did  not,  might  still  have 
clutched  her  precious  faith  that  sex  ruled 
the  world.  But  he  only  looked  down  at 
her  as  one  looks  down  from  a  great  height 

"Wait  here,"  he  said.   "I  wiU  be  back." 

HE  STARTED  toward  the  south  bank 
of  the  river  in  that  long,  easy,  liquid 
trot  of  the  north. 

He  did  not  return  that  night  or  the  next 
day.  Theo  gathered  twigs,  cooked  the 
slender  meals  and  sat  huddled  beade  the 
little  stove.  Ballard  lay  in  his  sleeping- 
bag,  wide-eyed,  staring  at  the  ridge-pole, 
apparently  unconscious  of  her  presence. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  night  Homer 
entered  mth  a  wolf  upon  his  shoulders. 
He  dropped  it  beside  the  stove,  took  a  piece 
of  frozen  meat,  crawled  into  his  bag  and 
went  to  sleep  bdore  he  had  gnawed  half  his 
supper.  When  the  others  wakened  in  Uie 
morning  he  was  gone. 

Three  days  and  two  nights  went  by  be- 
fore they  saw  him  again.  The  red  glare 
from  the  stove  draft  showed  a  worn,  drawn 
face  and  eyes  that  smoldered  fiercely  far 
back  in  deep  sockets.  He  did  not  speak. 
He  did  not  seem  to  know  they  were  there. 
He  roasted  some  of  the  wolf,  gulped  it 
much  as  the  wolf  itself  must  have'eaten, 
crawled  into  hi?  bag  and  went  to  sleep. 

It  was  still  dark  when  he  aroused  them  in 
the  morning.  The  meat  and  fat  were  all 
gone.  Nothing  was  left  of  the  wolf, 
Breakfastless,  silent,  Ballard  lashed  to  the 
sled,  Theo  in  the  traces  beside  Homer,  they 
started,  and  ^ain  their  route  was  toward 
the  west,  away  from  Fort  Churchill. 

Before  daylight  they  came  to  a  large  lake. 
They  followed  the  south  shore  for  a  few 
miles  and  then  turned  inland,  up  the  slope 
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of  a  ridge.  Through  the  short  day  they 
toiled  ceaselessly.  Sometimes  they  stopped 
panting  and  exhausted,  and  threw  them- 
selves upOQ  the  snow.  But  after  a  mtHnent 
Uama  was  up  again,  plunging  against  the 
traces. 

Weak  with  hunger,  but  crushed  as  much 
by  the  spiritual  forces  which  had  over- 
whelmed her  as  by  the  physical  hardships 
she  endured,  Theo  succumbed  at  last. 
She  staggered  out  of  the  path  of  the  sled 
and  dropped  to  the  snow.  Homer  looked 
at  her  a  moment  and  then  released  the  strap 
£rom  her  shoulders. 

"Wait  here,"  he  said.  "ITl  be  back  for 
you." 

He  went  on  alone  with  Ballard  for  an- 
other mile,  when  he  came  to  a  stream.  In 
the  gathering  darkness  he  peered  about 
for  a  moment,  satisfied  himseU  that  he  had 
reached  the  right  spot,  deported  his  load 
upon  the  ice  and  returned. 

Theo  was  where  he  had  left  her,  moanii^; 
from  cold  and  weakness  and  terror.  He 
placed  her  on  the  sled  and  started  back, 
rushing  down  the  slopes,  toiling  fiercely  up 
the  ridges,  painting,  fighting,  driving  him- 
self mo-cilessly.  When  he  reached  Ballard 
he  did  not  stop  to  rest,  but  loaded  the  sled 
with  its  double  burden  of  himian  frei^t 
and  started  down  the  little  river. 

The  going  was  smooth,  but  the  sled  was 
heavy  and  for  twelve  hours  Homer  had  been 
spending  energy  mth  fierce  recklessness. 
Yet  he  seemed  to  tap  some  hidden  source 
of  power.  His  pace  did  not  become  slower 
nor  did  the  traces  ever  slacken. 

Mile  after  mile  he  struggled  on.  The 
stream  widened.  Small  bushes  a^^ieared 
cai  the  banks.  Then  single  dwarfed  q)ruce5 
showed  black  agamst  the  white  ridges. 
These  gave  way  to  larger  growth,  in  groups, 
until  at  last,  in  the  intense  cold,  beneath 
the  bright  arctic  stars,  he  was  traveling 
between  solid  ranks  of  trees. 

The  river  swimg  around  in  a  sharp  horse- 
shoe bend.  Homer  turned  to  shore  and 
stopped.  In  the  snow,  scattered  over  a 
large,  blood-stained  spot,  were  the  bones  of 
a  caribou.  They  had  be^  stripped  clean 
of  meat.  Even  the  thigh  bones  had  been 
cracked  for  the  marrow.  A  mouse  could 
not  have  gnawed  a  meal  from  the  re- 
mains. 

Homer  stared.  The  courage  had  gone 
out  of  him  as  gas  leaves  a  bursting  balloon. 
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But  it  swept  back  again,  fierce,  resistless 
and  unconquerable. 

**We'll  have  to  make  a  hungry  camp," 
he  said  as  he  turned  to  the  sled.  "I  killed 
a  caribou,  but  the  wolves  got  here  first" 

He  helped  Theo  smd  Ballard  into  their 
sleeping  l^gs,  and  crawled  into  his  own. 

THAT  was  only  the  first  of  many  inmilar 
days.  Where  men  of  the  north  consider 
three  large  snowshoe  rabbits  a  meal,  they 
sometimes  subsisted  an  entire  day  on  one. 
Some  days,  as  that  first,  th^  went  without 
a  mouthful,  but  there  were  red-letter  days 
when  they  built  a  huge  fire  and  gorged  on  car- 
ibou. But  always  despair  and  hunger  dc^^ed 
them.  Ballard,  because  Homer  insisted, 
remained  on  the  sled  until  there  was  no 
danger  of  further  injxiry  to  his  1^.  When 
at  last  he  took  his  place  on  the  trail,  hob- 
bling at  the  rear,  Theo  succumbed  to  the 
crushing,  numbing  forces  of  the  xnofdh. 
Moaning,  prostrated  as  much  by  deqMur 
as  by  physical  weakness,  she  collapsed  and 
Homer  placed  her  cm  the  sled  and  dragged 
her  on. 

Homer  alone  seemed  indomitable.  Bal- 
lard fought  bravely  enough  for  a  time,  but 
pain  sapped  his  oiergy  as  much  as  exertion 
and  sometimes  he  tottered  into  camp  after 
the  others  were  asleep.  Theo  neve  re- 
vived. She  remained  a  shivering,  jHtifuI 
shadow  of  herself. 

And  yet  Homer  fought  on,  a|^)arentiy 
without  diminution  of  vigor.  He  seemed  to 
toil  as  hard  with  an  empty  stomach  as  with 
a  full  one,  to  fight  as  fiercely  when  starva- 
tion gripped  them  as  when  a  caribou  had 
brought  temporary  relief.  To  Ballard, 
hobbling  at  Uie  rear  of  the  sled,  and  to 
Theo,  shivermg  upon  it,  he  seemed  a  veA- 
table  dynamo,  recharging  energy  as  SbsX 
as  he  expended  it. 

Beyond  that  they  did  not  go,  nor  could 
they.  Their  misery  was  too  great  to  per- 
mit them  to  understand  the  bitterness  and 
contempt  he  had  for  himself,  for  the  man  he 
might  have  become,  for  the  thing  be  had 
almost  let  Theo  make  of  him. 

It  was  the  vehemence  of  this  abhcvrence, 
the  fierceness  of  his  desire  for  immolation, 
that  furnished  the  indomitable  driving 
force.  An  hour  after  Theo  had  induced 
him  to  leave  Ballard  to  die  he  had  fought 
the  matter  out.  He  had  seen  food  and  sex 
disputing  for  the  mastery,  he  had  seen  the 
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primitive  passions  they  had  aroused  taint- 
ing the  pure  air  of  his  befoved  north,  and  he 
had  seen  himself  the  willing  victim  and  play- 
thing of  both. 

From  the  entire  situation  he  had  found 
only  one  means  of  escape.  He  had  sinned, 
not  before  God  or  man,  but  before  himself. 
Upon  the  altar  of  his  own  soul  he  must  lay 
his  atonement.  His  spirit  demanded  tlie 
austere  penance  of  the  ascetic,  and  no  priest 
of  India  ever  derivwi  greater  rapture  from 
unsparing  self-torture. 

When  his  body  writhed  with  pain  and 
weakness  he  drove  it  faster.  When  another 
step  seemed  impossible  he  took  a  thousand. 
When  despair  blackened  everything  about 
him  he  fougiht  with  that  fierce  spirit  of  a 
man  who  battles  for  something  more  in 
life  than  the  liviiig. 

And  yet,  savage  and  unsparing  as  he 
was  with  himself,  he  displayed  only  tender- 
ness toward  the  others.  As  individuals 
they  had  ceased  to  exist  for  him.  They 
were  only  pawns  in  his  game,  puppets  in 
his  life  drama.  He  looked  upon  them  as 
bits  of  precious  freight  that  somehow,  in 
spitt  of  any  obstacles,  he  must  deliver  at 
Fort  Churchill. 

But  because  they  must  be  deUvered 
safely  he  guarded  them,  nursed  them, 
robbed  himself  of  food  and  sleep  for  them, 
fought  always  to  keep  the  spark  of  life  from 
flickering.  Though  their  souls  might  be 
blackened  and  twisted  and  scarred,  though 
they  would  forevo:  bear  the  terrible  impress 
of  the  north,  theii  lives  must  be  saved  if 
his  own  soul  were  to  live,  if  the  god  in  him 
were  to  conquer. 

Two  months  after  they  had  left  the 
Eskimo  camp  on  the  Kazan  River  he 
sua^ed.  All  day  the  unappeasable  north 
flung  itself  upon  them.   Like  two  skeleton, 


thdr  skin  clothing  flapping  about  them. 
Homer  and  Ballard  toiled  at  the  traces. 
Their  faces  were  blackened  by  soot  and 
frost.  Their  brains  reeled  from  deliriima 
and  the  buffeting  of  the  storm.  Their 
feet  swui^  forward  slowly  and  painfully. 

Theo  lay  on  the  sled  as  if  dead.  Every 
few  yards  Ballard  gave  up  and  tumbl^ 
to  the  snow.  Eadi  time  Homer  would  lift 
him  to  his  feet  and  start  him  on.  In  those 
three  miles,  which  dragged  through  ten 
hours  of  blinding,  swirling,  enveloping 
storm,  he  fought  more  val^tly  than  at 
any  time  in  the  seven  hundred  terrible 
miles  behind  them. 

For,  blackened  and  emaciated  sp«:ter 
that  he  was,  he  lived  in  a  beautiful  ecstasy 
of  spirit  All  the  essential  e:q)erien(^  of  a 
lifetime  had  been  crowded  into  foiu-  months. 
All  the  basic  emotions  under  which  the 
souls  of  men  have  buckled  had  engulfed 
him.  Yet  he  had  emerged  victorious,  and 
because  he  had  won  back  the  joyous  courage 
of  youth  he  walked  on  un<x>nqutfed,  brave 
in  the  knowledge  that  life  lay  ahead  of 
him  and  that  he  had  learned  to  grasp  it 
cleanly. 

At  last,  in  the  darkness,  he  stopped 
before  the  trade  shop  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  He  draped  the  sled  dose, 
lifted  the  latch,  pushed  Ballard  through 
the  door  and  then  turned  and  was  lost  in 
the  storm. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  staggered  mto  the 
warm  living-room  of  a  mission.  The  man 
who  had  come  into  the  wilderness  to  har- 
vest souls,  but  who  had  remained  to  reap 
the  friendship  of  the  sons  of  the  north, 
looked  up.  He  had  seen  many  men  come 
out  of  the  barren  grounds  in  many  ways 
and  now  he  raised  his  hand  in  an  uncon- 
scious gesture  of  salute. 


A  Great  Comedian  Makes  Fun  of  Himself 

"Double  or  Quits"     By  George  Robey 

Mr.  Robey,  who  is  the  best  beloved  of  all  Enelish  funny  men, 
has  written  a  fiction  story  about  himself  and  it  will  appear  in 
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In  Hell-hole  Swamp 

The  Author  of  ^^Brvoders^^  Weaves  a  Story  About  a 
People  Who  Uve  Almost  Unknown  on  Our  Front  Door^step 

By  Walter  De  Leon 


Illustration  by  Robert  A.  Graef 


THIS  is  the  story  told  me  a  few 
nights  ago  by  my  brother.  Paul 
is  severai  sorts  of  an  engineer: 
construction,  erection,  refrigera- 
tion, ventilation,  in  fact  almost  every  kind 
except  a  stationary  engineer.  Though  not 
yet  thirty-five,  he  has  travded  in  more 
queer  territories  and  has  seen  more  queer 
people  than  the  ordinary  man  encounters 
in  a  lifetime. 

I  had  been  telling  my  brother  about  a 
friend  of  mine  who  had  unostentatiously 
sailed  for  parts  unknown  after  inveigling 
me  into  indorsing  several  of  his  notes. 
Paul  grinned  sympathetically. 

''Yes,  sir,"  he  agreed,  "there  are  two 
kinds  of  friends;  the  friends  we  make,  and 
the  friends  who  make  us.  But  I  once  had  a 
friend  "  Paul  puffed  his  cigar  and  set- 
tled his  feet  comfortably  atop  my  desk. 

"pVER  hear  of  HeU-hoIe  Swamp,  down  in 
'  South  Carolina?  Any  revenue  officer 
can  tell  you  the  way  to  get  into  it.  Take  a 
train  at  Charleston  and  ride  twenty-four 
miles  to  Monk's  Comers  which  is  right  at 
the  edge  of  the  Swamp.  But  you  can't  find 
any  revenue  officer  who  can  tell  you  how  to 
get  out  of  Hell-hole.  Up  to  date  not  one  of 
them  has  ever  done  it. 

Drainiz^  into  the  Santee,  the  Swamp  is 
about  twenty-five  miles  wide  and  forty 
miles  long,  its  muddy  surfaw  brokw  by 
heavily  wooded  knolls  anywhere  from  half 
an  acre  to  twenty  in  size. 

Because  of  their  antipathy  to  outsiders 
generally  and  government  offi<xrs  particu- 
orly,  nobody  knows  how  many  Hell-hoUans 
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there  are  in  the  Swamp,  logpng,  running 
their  portable  sawmills,  farming  —  prin- 
cipally com — and  raising  the  finest  razor- 
back  hogs  ever  put  on  the  market.  Abe 
Isaacs,  the  Charleston  banker  who  has  a 
branch  at  Monk's  Corners — open  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  only — knows  more  about 
the  inhabitants  than  most  any  man  in  the 
South.  He's  done  all  their  business  for 
them  for  years.  He  doesn't  go  after  their 
business,  understand.  He  stays  in  Monk's 
Comers,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  where 
there  are  a  couple  of  stores  and  revenue 
officers  and  a  railroad  to  ride  away  on,  and 
lets  Hell-hole  come  to  him.  Anyway,  Isaacs 
estimates  there  are  about  two  thousand 
men,  women  and  children  in  the  Swamp. 

"Listen,  Paul,"  he  told  me  as  we  stuped 
off  the  train  at  the  Corners.  "Before  yon 
go  in  to  set  up  the  engine  Dick  Thornton 
has  somehow  draped  the  eighteen  miles 
out  to  the  sawmill  on  his  knoll,  I  want  to 
warn  you  about  a  couple  of  things.  These 
Hell-holians  are  a  mixture  of  Indian 
and  poor  white-trash  blood.  They're  ex- 
clusive and  sensitive.  Paul,  you  got  no 
idea  how  sensitive  they  are.  They  don't 
like  to  be  asked  questions.  Get  me?  But 
when  they  begin  asking  you  your  business, 
tell  'em  fully,  frankly  and  freely.  Tell  'em 
your  name,  and  your  brother's  name  and  the 
mune  of  your  brother's  little  baby.  Tell 
'em  you're  an  engineer  out  of  luck  on  ac- 
count of  having  to  install  seventy  tons  of 
machinery  in  Hell-hole  Swamp  in  August. 
Prove  it  to  'em.  Don't  show  'em  no  letters 
of  credit  or  your  army  discharge  or  your 
specifications  because  not  one  6t  'on  can 
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either  read  or  write.  And  they're  sensitive. 
Talk  to  'em  and  use  plain,  homelike  words 
while  talking.  Even  the  triggers  of  their 
sawed-off  shotguns  are  sensitive. 

"They've  got  their  own  la\vs  and  no 
schools.  Either  they're  Jacobites  or  David- 
ites,  and  they're  so  fervent  in  their  religious 
beliefs  that  every  now  and  then  of  a  Sunday 
morning  after  a  rousing  revival  at  the  meet- 
ing-house, the  Jacobites  rush  over  in  holy 
zeal  to  the  opposition  church  and  shoot 
the  living  dayUght  out  of  the  worshiping 
Davidites, 

"Listen,  Paul,  I  ain't  telling  you  this  to 
scare  you  or  nothing.  But  so  many  guys 
have  gone  into  the  Swamp  that  never — 
You  see,  Paul,  they're  so  ignorant  and  so 
sensitive  1" 

A  few  minutes  later,  Dick  Thornton,  the 
richest  man  in  the  Swamp,  worth  about 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  drove  his 
buckboard  up  to  the  bank.  Tliornton  was 
a  big  man,  fat  and  greasy,  with  the  dark 
copper-colored  skin  and  straight,  thick, 
black  hair  that  alwa3rs  makes  you  think  of 
gipsies  when  you  look  at  a  Hell-holian. 
Isaacs  introduced  us. 

"  'Morning,  stranger,"  Thornton  grunted. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Thornton."  I 
shook  hands  with  him. 

"Before  >'0u  go,  will  you  s^n  this  paper?" 
Isaacs  asked  the  big  man.  "It's  that  last 
lumber  contract." 

The  banker,  at  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
tract, wrote  "Dick  Thornton,"  and  gave 
the  pen  to  Thornton.  He  slowly  and  pains- 
takingly made  his  mark  between  the  two 
names  of  the  signature. 

"Readv,  stranger?"  he  asked. 

"Let's  go,"  I  said. 

Thornton  took  a  rusty,  sawed-off  shot- 
gun from  the  seat  of  the  buckboard  and 
stood  it  between  his  knees  as  he  picked  up 
the  reins. 

It  was  slow  traveling.  Sometimes,  dip- 
ping back  mto  the  ooze  after  leaving  the 
road  across  a  knoll,  we'd  drive  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  our  feet  up  on  the  dashboard,  the 
water  elapping  against  the  horse's  belly, 
before  we'd  strUce  the  path  or  trail  across  the 
next  knoll.  A  couple  of  times  we  passed  an 
ox  team,  with  a  kid  standing  on  the  rump 
of  the  nigh  wheel-ox,  dragging  logs  through 
the  water  on  a  kind  of  skid.  Thornton  let  me 
enjoy  the  scenic  beauties  undisturbed.  He 
was  as  full  of  conversation  as  an  oil-gage. 


It  was  about  noon  when  we  reached 
Thornton's  Knoll  and  pulled  up  in  front  of 
his  house.  Fourteen  kids  ran  out  to  meet 
their  daddy.  AU  the  neighbors  and  mill 
employees  gathered  round  to  study  the 
sweltering  stranger  from  the  outside  world. 

We  went  into  the  kitchen  to  eat.  Out- 
side it  was  only  one  hundred  and  two  de- 
grees hot.  But  that  was  outside.  They 
placed  me  with  my  back  to  the  busy  stove 
and  put  in  front  of  me  a  steaming  plate  of 
rice  and  fried  salt  pork,  swimming  in  hog 
grease.  And  I  want  to  ^o  on  recon]  as  de- 
claring that,  remembering  how  sensitive 
they  were,  I  ate  it  all. 

"Stranger,"  Thornton  asked,  passing  his 
plate  for  a  second  helpmg,  "what  diurdi  do 
you-all  go  to.  We-uns  is  Jacobites." 

I  saw  one  of  his  boys  bringing  in  the  old 
man's  shotgun. 

"So  am  I,"  I  told  him. 

MY  CHIEF  helper  at  the  plant  was 
Thornton's  oldest  son.  Skip.  He  was 
a  rather  good-looking  chap,  tall,  well  set  up, 
broad-shouldered,  dark  coppery  of  course, 
and  strong  as  seven  mules.  But  when  it 
came  to  conserving  words,  he  made  the 
average  mule  sound  like  a  chattering  magpie. 

Right  from  the  start  I  saw  there  was 
something  wrong  between  Skip  and  hu 
Dad.  Thornton  was  continually  "riding" 
the  boy.  I  couldn't  tell  what  it  was,  tat 
Skip  never  talked  back  mudi  whai  his 
father  began  cussing  him.  But  it  was  easy 
to  see  that,  far  from  being  cowed  or  will- 
broken,  the  boy  was  holding  himself  in,  bid- 
ing his  time. 

The  first  Wednesday  I  was  on  the  job 
Dick  went  into  Monk's  Comers  right  aft» 
breakfast.  About  ten  o'clock  Skip  and  I 
were  making  some  boiler  connections  wfaik 
carrying  on  an  animated  give-and-take  con- 
versation— me  giving  and  Skip  taking  it  all 
— when  he  xmexpectedly  said,  "There  ain't 
no  reason  you  and  me  can't  be  friends,  is 
there?" 

"None  at  all,"  I  assured  him.  *Tm 
friendly." 

Skip  dro|^)ed  his  tools.  "I  reckon  itil  be 
*bout  three  o'clock  before  I  get  back," 
With  that  he  jumped  on  a  peppery  tittle 
horse  he  had  and  rode  away. 

I  was  still  trying  to  figure  what  connec- 
tion there  was  between  friendship  and  his 
leaving  me  all  his  w(n-k  to  do  when  he 
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returned  that  afternoon.  I  noticed  he  had  a 
little  white  wild  flower  stuck  in  a  buttonhole 
of  his  shirt.  Picking  up  a  StiUson  wiench, 
he  asked,  "Dad  been  here?" 
"No,"  I  told  him. 

He  looked  at  me  steadily  for  a  moment 
before  saying  quietly,  "In  Hell-hole,  a  man 
never  does  answer  any  questions  asked  "bout 
his  friends." 

From  which  I  somehow  gathered  that 
Skip  was  sensitive  about  having  his  Dad 
discover  he'd  been  roaming  the  woods  idly 
plucking  wild  flowers. 

That  was  only  the  first  time  Skip  wan- 
dred  off  the  job  after  watching  his  father 
drive  away  on  some  all-day  errand.  He 
always  returned  before  Dick  reached  home, 
always  with  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole  and 
his  horse's  legs  smeared  with  wet  mud.  The 
.  third  time  it  happened,  hoping  to  get  a  rise 
out  of  him,  I  started  to  sing,  "Oh,  Love  Is 
a  Wonderful  Thing." 

"Who  said  that?"  Skip  asked  when  I  fin- 
ished. 

"Confucius  or  maybe  Georgie  Cohan,"  I 
said.   "Anyway,  he  was  an  optimist." 

"He  was  plumb  crazy,"  Skip  growled. 

That  night  at  the  supper-table  Thornton 
inquired,  "Going  to  diurch  to-morrow, 
stranger?" 

Because  of  the  informal  Sunday  recep- 
tions which  Isaacs  had  told  me  one  church 
often  tendered  another,  I  hadn't  planned  to 
attend  any  religious  exercises  while  in  Hell- 
hole. But  before  I  could  frame  a  polite 
refusal,  Skip  spoke  up.  "Yes.  He's  a-going 
with  me." 

Which  I  thought  was  real  friendly  of 
Skip.  I  had  an  idea  he  wanted  to  show  me 
his  girl. 

We  altered  the  meeting-house  a  few  min- 
utes before  nine  the  next  morning.  There 
was  neither  altar,  pulpit  nor  platform. 
Rows  of  chairs  running  across  the  room 
faced  a  narrow,  bare  floor-space  in  the  cen- 
ter. There  was  no  minister,  presiding  elder 
or  choir  visible.  None  of  the  congregation 
being  able  to  read  or  write  the  place  wasn't 
cluttered  up  with  hymn  or  prayer-books. 
We  sat  down  near  the  door. 

A  young  chap  with  an  accordeon  puUed 
out  a  long  chord  and  played  a  tune  once 
through.  Everybody — there  were  about 
sixty  men  and  women  in  the  room — stood  up 
and  sang  four  or  five  verses  of  something  be- 
tween a  hymn  tmd  a  chant.  After  a  second 


of  these  hymns,  four  or  five  men,  one  after 
the  other,  rose  and  told  the  craziest,  weird- 
est, most  distorted  versions  of  Bible  stpries 
imaginable,  all  dealing  with  a  Deity  of 
m^hty  wrath  and  fiery  sword.  As  legend 
followed  legend  I  could  feel  the  growing 
tenseness  of  the  assembled  Jacobites.  They 
commenced  muttering,  groaning,  prajong. 
Billy  Sunday  never  worked  the  emotions  of 
an  audience  into  greater  hysteria,  or  more 
quickly,  than  those  ignorant,  excited,  fanati- 
cal speakers  did. 

Suddenly,  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  a  cheap, 
profusely  illustrated  Bible  held  aloit  with 
his  long  arm,  leaped  to  the  renter  of  the 
room.  Opening  to  a  page  which  pictured 
the  devil  holding  a  sinner  extended  on  a 
long  fork  over  the  lurid  red  flames  of  Hades, 
he  shrieked,  "Brothers  and  sisters,  look! 
This  is  what's  a-going  to  happm  to  all 
Davidites,  damn  'em!" 

A  woman  screamed.  Instantly,  sixty  peo- 
ple were  on  their  feet,  yelling  and  cursing. 
At  the  height  of  the  confusion  the  accw- 
deonist  started  a  tune.  An  old  man  with  a 
powerful  voice  joined  him,  singing.  Over 
and  over  they  repeated  the  hymn  until  one 
by  one  the  rest  of  the  congregation  swung 
into  the  melody,  stamping  on  the  floor, 
shouting  the  words  and  swaying  their  bodies 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  song.  A  religious  cere- 
mony? Hien  so  is  a  college  boys'  serpen- 
tine, after  a  football  game. 

lliere  was  a  brief  lull.  A  young  man  and 
woman  walked  to  the  clear  space  in  the 
center  of  the  room. 

"We-uns  is  a-going  to  marry,"  the  young 
man  announced.  "Who  will  witness  for 
us?" 

"I  will,  brother,"  the  tall,  gaunt  man 
offered.  Holding  his  Bible  across  his  up- 
raised palms  he  took  his  place  in  front  of 
the  couple.  The  groom  raised  the  girl's 
Idt  hand  in  his  right.  Their  free  hands 
they  placed  on  the  Bible. 

In  a  loud  voice,  the  groom  cried,  "het  all 
know  this  woman  is  now  my  wife." 

"Let  all  know,"  the  girl  echoed  clearly, 
"this  man  is  now  my  husband." 

"Let  ail  know,"  shouted  the  tall  man,  "I 
have  witnessed  this  marriage."  ; 

That  was  all  there  was  to  that.  Tiie  bride 
and  groom  returned  to  their  chairs.  But 
the  interruption  had  given  a  couple  of  men 
time  to  get  up  a  full  head  of  steam  which 
they  let  loose,  t^stering  the  Davidites  Bome 
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more.  Then  the  gentle,  reverent  Jacobites 
commenced  driftii^  out  of  the  church. 
Skip  and  I  were  the  first  to  go. 

Jogging  hcuneward,  side  by  side,  I  could 
see  Skip  was  greatly  troubled.  His  lips 
were  mumbling,  his  squinted  eyes  were 
fixed  unseeing  on  the  road ;  there  was  a  deep 
wrinkle  between  his  black  eyebrows.  Pull- 
ing up  short  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  he 
jerked  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the 
chiu-ch. 

"You-all  heard  what  they  said  back  yon- 
der?" 

"Most  of  it,"  I  answered. 

"Now,  friend,  you  tell  me  vhy  all  David- 

ites  are  a-going  to  hell!" 

He  was  breathing  laboredly,  the  faded 
wild  flower  in  the  buttonhole  of  his  shirt — 
suddenly,  looking  at  that  wild  flower,  I  saw 
the  boy's  trouble.  His  girl  was  a  Daviditel 

"Skip,"  I  said,  playii^  my  hunch,  "as 
one  friend  to  another  I  don't  believe  they 
are  all  going  there."  Skip's  eyes  opened 
wide.  "Outside  of  Hell-hole,"  I  contmued, 
"most  folks  believe  that  if  a  man  runs 
straight  and  tries  to  do  the  square  thing 
alwaj^,  he  stands  a  fair  chance  of  dragging 
down  a  one-way  ticket  to  heaven  no  matter 
what  church  his  wife  goes  to." 

"No  matter  what  church?"  I  nodded. 
"How  'bout— women?"  Then  I  knew  I'd 
guessed  right. 

"Men  or  women,  it  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference. It's  in  the  Bible,"  I  added,  taking 
a  chance  he  wouldn't  ask  me  to  find  the 
exact  passage  to  read  to  him. 

"The  Bible!"  Skip  was  quivering  with 
surprise  and  eagerness.  "Does  it  read  that 
in  the  Bible  Dad  has  home?" 

"Yes.  Remember  the  picture  in  it  of 
those  golden  stairs  leading  up  from  the 
earth  to  that  big,  pink  doud  fringed  with 
angels  and  lyres?  Well,  there  is  no  sign  at 
the  bottom  of  those  stairs  reading  *For 
Jacobites  Only.'  " 

Skip  looked  at  me  searchingly.  "You- 
all  is  telling  me  true,  ain't  you?" 

"Yes.  I'm  your  friend,  ain't  I?" 

The  tone  of  his  voice  was  peculiar  as  he 
said,  "You  sure  are." 

I  had  a  chance  to  prove  it  several  morn- 
ings later.  I  was  lining  up  my  crank-shaft, 
bent  over  and  industriously  perspiring, 
when  I  heard  a  voice  some  little  distance 
oS.  I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  it  on  ac- 
count of  a  goat  that  was  trying  to  help  me 


in  Skip's  absence  and  was  beginning  to  take 
my  rebuifs  seriously.  A  minute  afterward 
I  saw  the  forefeet  of  a  mule  close  to  mine 
and  felt  his  nuzzle  on  my  back.  I  strai^t- 
ened  up  with  a  large  monkey-wrench  in  my 
hand  and  a  moutihful  of  uncouth  wonb — 
and  looked  straight  into  the  muzzle  of  a 
shotgun  held  across  the  knees  of  a  dirty- 
native  astride  the  mule,  a  beady-eyed  native 
hiding  behind  a  lot  of  long,  gray  whiskers 
and  a  crop  of  heavy,  matted  hair  which  grew 
or  hui^  down  nearly  to  his  bushy  eyebrows. 

"Stranger,"  he  drawled,  "in  Hell-h(^ 
when  a  man  says, '  'Morning  stranger/  you 
ought  to  say  '  'Morning'  ba^  to  him." 

I  didn't  waste  any  time  apologizing  or 
explaining.  I  "  'moming'd"  him  till  the 
barrel  of  his  gun  shifted  away  from  my 
belt-buckle. 

"Where-at  is  Dick  Thornton?" 

"I'm  not  sure.  I  think  he  went  to  Monk's 
Comers  to-day." 

"Um-m.  Well,  stranger,  when  ydu-aH 
see  Dick,  you-aQ  tell  him  you  been  talking 
to  Zeb  Curran.  Tell  Dick  if  he  don't  keep 
his  boy  Skip  away  from  my  daughter,  he 
ain't  a-going  to  have  no  boy.  'Morning, 
stranger.  Get  on,  mule." 

When  Skip  returned,  as  an  act  of  friend- 
ship, I  told  him  of  Zeb's  neighborly  vi^t 

"You  ain't  figuring  on  telling  Dad,  are 
you?"  he  asked. 

"You  know  I'm  not,"  I  protested. 

Skip  regarded  me  in  his  large  healthy 
manner.  "When  are  you-all  going  to  finish 
this  here  job?" 

"As  soon  as  possible.  Looks  like  111  be 
through  next  Satiu-day."  I  jacked  up  my 
courage.  "What's  hCT  name,  Skip?" 

"Honey,"  replied  the  boy,  fingering  the 
wld  flower  in  his  shirt. 

TT  WAS  Saturday  when  I  turned  over  the 
fly-wheel  to  see  if  she'd  hang  together, 
packed  my  tools,  washed  up  and  began 
thinking  pleasantly  of  Monk's  Comers  and 
points  north.  Dick  Thornton  called  me 
into  the  kitchen  and  counted  out  three  thou- 
sand dollars  in  small  bills  from  a  box  he 
had  imder  his  arm. 

"Final  payment  on  my  engine,"  he  ex- 
plained. I'll  give  you  my  horse  and  budc- 
board.  You  can  leave  'em  at  the  stable 
back  of  the  boarding-house  at  the  Comers- 
I'U  get  'em  when  I  go  in  Monday.  I  can't 
go  to-day." 
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**Why  can't  Skip  drive  me  in,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"Skip  ain't  going  to  leave  this  knoll  for 
quite  a  spell,"  Dick  replied.  "You-all  wUl 
have  to  take  this  money  alone." 

While  Skip  carefully  explained  the  roads 
I  was  to  follow,  I  wrapped  up  the  money  in 
a  piece  of  paper  and  a  prayer,  and  stuffed 
it  in  the  inside  pocket  of  my  vest.  Then  I 
^uok  Skip's  hand  and  waved  the  assem- 
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bled  kids  and  goats  a  fond,  glad  farewell. 

In  two  hours  I  was  lost.  I  was  passing 
shacks  and  crossing  knolls  I  knew  I'd  not 
seen  on  my  way  to  Thornton's  Knoll.  But 
even  so,  I  couldn't  understand  how  I'd 
strayed  off  the  right  trail.  Skip's  direc- 
tions had  been  so  clear. 

Black  clouds  began  hurrying  across  the 
sky,  bringing  large  quantities  of  rain  to 
drop  on  Tbomton's  money  and  me.  After 
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an  hour  of  it  I  decided  to  give  my  horse  his 
head.  That  was  the  afternoon  I  learned 
horse-sense  is  just  hke  human-sense.  Great 
when  you  have  it.  My  horse  didn't. 

It  began  to  dawn  on  me  that  I  was  due 
to  spend  a  wet  night  in  HeU-hole  unless 
succor  should  shortly  arrive.  I  began  hol- 
lering for  help,  trying  to  rouse  some  one 
who'd  put  me  on  the  road  to  Monk's  Cor- 
ners. I  knew  they  were  strong,  husky  yells. 
I  could  hear  them  reechoing  for  seconds 
after  I  ran  out  of  breath.  But  echoes  were 
all  I  did  h^. 

For  three  weeks,  before  going  to  bed  eadi 
night,  I  had  oiled  and  p^ished  a  friendly 
44  six-shooter  that  had  bluffed  my  way  out 
of  two  or  three  jams  in  the  past.  The  only 
firearms  used  in  the  Swamp  are  shotguns. 
I  knew  if  I  fired  my  revolver  the  difference 
in  the  sound  of  its  report  would  notify  the 
hidden  Hell-holians  within  heating  distance 
that  an  unwelcome  stranger  was  in  their 
midst.  And  I  didn't  want  to  meet  a  crowd 
of  the  sensitive  creatures.  All  I  craved  was 
one  guide.  But  when  half-way  across  a 
knoll  I  lost  in  the  darkness  even  the  faint 
trail  I'd  been  following,  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do.  Taking  a  quick  sight,  I  shot  two 
large  holes  in  the  moist  atmosphere. 

The  echoes  were  still  chasing  each  other 
when,  not  fifty  yards  ahead  of  me,  gun  un- 
der his  arm,  a  native  stepped  from  behind  a 
tree.   "What  do  you  want,  stranger?" 

Figuring  he  must  be  pretty  deaf  if  he 
hadn't  heard  my  shouts  at  that  distance,  I 
asked  in  a  loud,  emphatic  voice,  "How  far 
is  it  to  Monk's  Comers?" 

"Six  mile.  But  you-all  is  way  off  the 
road." 

"Is  it  possible?"  I  a^ed  in  a  mudi  lower, 
sarcastic  tone  which  I  didn't  think  he  could 
hear. 

"It  ain't  only  possible.  You  is." 

"Well,  well,"  I  said,  trying  to  show  him  I 
harbored  no  ill-will.  "Will  you  be  good 
enough,  stranger,  to  ^ow  me  the  right 

road?" 

"  Twouldn't  do  no  good.  You-all 
couldn't  follow  it.  It's  too  dark." 

He  had  been  walkuig  toward  me  while 
we  talked.  Suddenly  I  recognized  him.  It 
was  Zeb  Curran,  my  teacher  of  etiquette. 
At  that  instant  a  girl  darted  across  the  road 
behind  him  and  disappeared  among  the 
trees. 

"Mr.  Curran,"  I  said,  "it's  worth  ten 


dollars  to  me  if  you'll  hop  in  here  alongside 
me  and  guide  me  into  the  Comers." 

"No.  It's  too  stormy.  And  it's  a-going 
to  get  vrorse.  I  reckon  to  put  you  up  for  the 
night  and  show  you  the  road  in  the  morn- 
ing." He  climbed  up  in  the  seat  and  took 
the  reins  from  my  hand.  "Finished  up  with 
Thornton's  new  mill?'* 

"Yes,  sir." 

"I  heard  tell  he  paid  a  heap  of  money  for 

it" 

An  icy  chill  strayed  up  my  damp  spine 
as  I  wondered  if  he'd  also  "heud  tell"  I  was 
carrying  the  last  instalment  on  the  engine. 
He  was  no  friend  of  the  HiomtMis. 

CEVERAL  minutes  later  he  turned  off  the 
^  road  and  drew  up  at  a  shack  with  a  lean- 
to  bam  about  fifty  feet  off  from  the  road- 
Standing  in  the  door,  barefooted  and  bare- 
headed, were  his  wife  and  a  girl  about  six- 
teen. Without  anybody  saying  a  word  we 
unhitched  the  h<nrse  and  Curran  shook 
down  some  feed.  Thea  we  went  into  the 
house. 

It  consisted  of  one  room,  about  twelve  by 
sixteen.  On  one  side  there  was  a  fireplace 
where  all  the  cooking  was  done.  Half  of  tlie 
floor  was  covered  with  boards.  The  rest 
was  bare,  the  earth  packed  down  as  hard 
as  concrete  and  swept  clean  as  a  ho^ital. 
In  the  center  of  the  room  was  a  table,  a  few 
chairs  and  boxes  scattered  around  it.  Two 
double  beds  in  one  com^  were  placed  so 
the  foot  of  one  was  flush  against  the  side 
the  other. 

I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes  off  Honey  Cur- 
ran. She  was  pretty  and  clean,  which  was 
where  she  had  it  two  ways  on  her  mother. 
She  was  tall  and  straight  and  strapping, 
with  a  figure  that  even  the  calico  Mother 
Hubbard  she  wore  pulled  in  around  her 
waist  OHildn't  conceal.  Naturally  her  feet 
were  spread  from  going  barefoot  all  the 
time,  but  there  was  no  fault  to  be  found  with 
her  ankles  or  the  scenery  immediately 
above  them.  She  had  lor^,  black  hair, 
sleeked  and  smoothed  back  over  her  head, 
and  a  pair  of  eyes,  large  and  clear  black, 
that  followed  every  move  I  made. 

It  was  easy  to  see  why  Skip  Thornton 
let  her  stick  wild  flowers  in  the  buttonhole 
of  his  shirt,  although  her  beauty  wasn't 
compelling  or  hypnotic  enough  to  make  me 
ride  nine  miles  and  risk  receiving  a  full 
charge  of  buckshot  just  to  gaze  upon  it. 
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All  through  supper  no  one  but  the  head 
of  the  family  had  a  word  to  say,  and  all 
Cuiran  did  was  to  ask.  me  questions.  I  got 
the  feeling  that  he  had  a  motive  behind  it 
all,  a  feeling  which  the  expression  in  Honey's 
eyes  only  strengthened.  I  began  answering 
freely  but  not  so  frankly. 

"What  religion  do  you-all  believe  in, 
stranger?"  he  inquired  ^ter  we  had  lifted 
our  pipes. 

I  knew  he  was  a  Davidite.  "I'm  a  Mo- 
hammedan," I  said,  playing  safe;  "but  not 
what  you  could  call  tngoted." 

"You  been  a^^oing  to  Jacobite  meetings, 
ain't  you?" 

"Once,"  I  corrected. 

"Um-m.    You-all  is  a  friend  of  Skip 
Thornton,  ain't  you?" 
"Yes," 

"Um-m.  Stranger!"  His  voice  suddenly 
hardened.  He  rose  and  pointed  a  bent 
finger  at  me.  The  daughter,  drying  dishes 
in  the  door,  stopped  and  stared  at  me.  The 
mother  straightened  up  and  leaned  a  drip- 
ping hand  on  the  door-casing.  A  clap  of 
thunder  overhead  and  the  cra!ck  of  a  bough 
q>lit  &om  a  tree  outside  wwned  me  to 
watch  my  stqp. 

"Stnmger,  you-ail  didn't  come  along  this 
way  0»  purpose^  did  you?"  Honey's  eyes 
were  trying  to  tell  me  something.  "You- 
aSl  lun't  apcarrying  messages  to  nobody,  are 
you?" 

There  was  hot  murder  in  the  old  man's 
beady  ey^s. 
"I  am  not!" 

A  still  second  of  racking  suspense — then 
the  mother  doused  her  hands  again  in 
the  dish-water.  The  girl  swung  her  towel 
busily.  Out  in  the  bam  a  mule  brayed. 
The  old  man  knocked  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe  and  sat  down  again  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place. 

"Reckon  it'll  storm  all  night,  stranger," 
he  said. 

Along  about  dght  o'clock,  I  saw  the  old 
lady  start  taking  off  her  dr^s.  I  only  saw 
her  start.  I  couldn't  get  my  eyes  pointed 
toward  the  coals  in  the  fireplace  quick 
enough.  Two  minutes  later  I  heard  the 
creak  of  bed-springs  under  heavy  pressure. 
I  can  generally  take  a  hint,  so  I  stood  up 
and  said,  "Well,  I  guess  I'll  go  out  in  the 
stable  and  hit  the  ^y." 

"Stranger,"  the  old  man  remarked,  "when 
I  puts  up  a  man  in  my  house  I  puts  him  up 


right.  You-all  are  a-going  to  sle^  in  a 
bed." 

I  was  afraid  to  insult  the  fan^y  by  in- 
sisting that  I  preferred  to  sleep  among  the 

dumb  animals  outside,  but  

While  I  was  still  standing,  hunting  for 
words,  the  daughter  began  to  untie  the  sash 
around  her  waist.  I  sat  down  and  scorched 
my  eyes  again.  The  old  man  went  to  the 
door,  latched  it,  returned  to  the  fire  and 
took  off  his  hat.  Then  he  kicked  off  his 
shoes  and  removed  his  vest  and  trousers. 
Walking  over  to  the  bed  in  the  comer  he 
called,  "Stranger,"  I  tinned.  He  pulled 
back  the  cotton  quilt.  "Get  comf(Htable," 
he  said.  But  instead  of  lying  down  in  it,  as 
I  expected,  he  crawled  into  the  bed  where 
his  wife  and  daughter  were. 

I  waited  till  the  coals  died  and  the  room 
grew  dark  and  then  took  off  my  cellar,  coat, 
trousers  and  shoes.  I  kept  on  my  valuable 
vest.  Also  I  slipped  my  .44  under  my  pil- 
low. 

I  didn't  need  the  wind  shrieking  aroimd 
the  eaves  to  tell  me,  or  the  flashes  of  light- 
ning streaking  through  the  window  and 
glinting  off  Curran's  gun,  resting  lightly 
against  his  pillow,  to  show  me  that  I  had 
walked  into  a  trap,  a  trap  for  which  Skip 
was  responsible.  There  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  in  my  mind.  He  had  purposely  mis- 
directed me. 

I  was  convinced,  too,  that  Honey  had 
expected  me,  that  she  had  heard  my  shouts 
that  afternoon,  but  had  feared  to  answer  be- 
cause she  knew  her  father  was  watching  her. 
Curran  had  Uterally  for<%d  me  to  stay  all 
n^ht  at  the  shack,  and  had  made  sure  that 
I  would  not  escape  under  cover  of  Hftrhi*>Ba 
by  insisting  that  I  sleep  where  he  and  his 
wife  could  watch  me  every  minute. 

With  the  rain  pounding  down  on  the 
shake-roof  above  and  the  thimder  booming 
so  close  I  could  actually  feel  it,  along  toward 
morning  I  finally  fell  into  a  fevereid  sleep, 
shot  with  dreams  in  which  I  fought  with 
Curran  for  Thornton's  money  while  H(mey 
looked  on  silently,  her  big  eyes  asking  me  a 
question  I  couldn't  understand. 

THE  sun  was  brightly  shining  through 
the  door  and  window  when  I  woke  up. 
The  first  sight  that  greeted  me  was  Honey, 
stooped  down  by  the  fire,  cooking  some- 
thing in  a  frying-pan.  Her  fadber  and 
mother  were  nowhere  to  be  seen  cx  heard. 
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I  cleared  my  throat  loudly.  "Good 
morning." 

She  turned  sidewa^  so  she  could  see  me. 
"  'Morning." 

I  waited  for  her  to  say  something  else  or 
leave  the  room.  Nothing  happened.  I 
gazed  longingly  at  my  trousers  on  the  chair 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"Well,"  I  >^awned,  trying  to  break  the 
news  as  courteously  as  possible,  "I  guess  I'll 
get  up." 

She  made  no  answ^;  just  sat  looking  at 
me  with  her  black,  starey  eyes.  You  know 
the  queer  feeling  of  troubk,  the  premoni- 
tion of  danger  a  feQow  sometimes  gets.  I 
got  it  then. 

"Where's  your  mammy  and  daddy?"  I 
asked,  my  heart  beating  thickly. 

"Mammy  done  gone  to  church.  Paw — 
he's  hiding  behind  that  big  oak  out  yonder, 
arwaiting  to  kill  Skip  Thornton." 

I  recalled  Bick  Thornton's  remark:  "Skip 
ain't  going  to  leave  this  knoll  for  quite 
a  spell." 

"It's  aU  right,"  I  toW  the  girL  "Skip's  not 
coming  here  to-day." 

"Yes,  he  is,"  she  repUed  duUy.  "He 
done  told  me.  That's  why  he  sent  you-all 
here.  He  done  say  you-aU  is  his  friend." 

I  don't  know  how  many  minutes  passed: 
Honey,  crouched  by  the  fire,  staring  at  the 
door,  our  ears  straining,  waitmg,  (heading; 
I  wildly,  trying  to  conjure  some  scheme  to 
warn  Skip,  to —  Sounding  sharp  as  the 
gunshot  we  were  expecting  came  the  crack 
of  a  twig  under  a  steal^y  foot.  Honey 
sprang  to  her  feet.  A  man,  bent  nearly 
double,  ran  in  out  of  the  sunshine  and 
dropped  to  the  floOT.  Cautiously,  his  head 
on  tiie  ground,  he  squinted  through  the 
door. 

"Skip!"  whispered  the  girl  as  he  rose, 
satisfied. 

"  'Morning,  Honey."  He  kissed  her. 
"Where-at  is  "  He  saw  me.  "  'Morn- 
ing, friend."  Without  waiting  for  me  to 
reply,  he  excitedly  took  the  girl's  hand  and 
brought  her  over  to  the  bed^de.  "Now, 
Honey,  you-all  hear  for  your  sweet  self 
what  my  friend  says  the  Bible  tells  'bout 
Jacobites  and  Davidites." 

Honey  looked  at  me  with  hungr>'  eyes. 
"Friend,"  Skip  pleaded,  "tell  my  Honey 
how  there  ain't  no  sign  saying  which  can 
and  which  can't  climb  up  the  Golden  Stairs." 

Tell  me  love  isn't  a  wonderful  thing! 


Look  where  it  had  landed  me!  The  old 
man  under  the  big  oak  outside,  and  those 
two  kids — anyvray,  I  did  the  best  I  could 
for  them. 

"Skip!"  Honor's  cry  of  joy  hinted  the 
weight  that  had  been  Mted  fr<mi  her  heart 
as  she  flew  across  the  room  into  hei  lover's 
arms.  And,  oh,  brother,  what  a  weight 
slid  oS  my  chest  as  I  flew  out  of  bed  and 
into  my  trousers! 

"Friend,"  Skip  spoke  rapidly,  "Honey 
and  me  has  been  a-wi^iing  to  marry  for  a 
long  time.  But  her  being  Davidite  and  me 
Jacobite  there  ain't  a  man  in  I^-hole 
would  witness  the  marri^e.  That's  how- 
come  I  gave  you  wrong  directions  yester- 
day. Honey,  where-at  is  your  Bible?" 

The  girl  ran  to  the  shelf  and  brought  me 
the  book. 

"Let  all  know,"  Skip's  voice  was  low  and 
husked,  "this  woman  is  now  my  wife." 

"Let  all  know,"  Honey's  eyes  shone 
straight  into  Skip's,  "this  man  is  now  my 
husband." 

'  "Let  all  know,"  I  echoed  softly,  looking 
through  the  door  at  the  top  of  the  big  oak 
at  the  edge  of  the  road,  "I  have  witnessed 
this  marriage." 

Dick  Thornton's  horse,  hitched  to  the 
buckboard  behind  the  lean-to  bam,  whin- 
nied. A  second  later  an  answering  whinny, 
a  whinny  of  recognititm,  floated  clear  on 
the  still  air. 

"My  horse!"  Skip  breathed.  "He's 
tethered  behind  that  clump  of  gum  down 
yonder."  Like  a  cat  he  was  at  the  door, 
the  girl  at  his  shoulder. 

"Look!  Dad's  started  to  find  him," 
Honey  whispered. 

"Come  on,"  I  urged.  "Perluips  we  can 
get  away  in  the  buckboard  before  " 

"No!"  Skip  thought  a  second.  **When 
he  finds  my  horse  he'll  know  I'm  here.  He 
knows  you're  still  here.  He  won't  try  to 
fight  us  both.  He'll—  By  God!" 

"WTiat!"  , 

"He'll  go  to  the  Davidite  meeting-house 
three  hundred  yards  down  the  road  and  tell 
them  there's  two  Jacobites  in  the  house  with 
his  gall"  He  turned  to  me,  **You-all  got 

your  gun?"  he  quietly  asked. 

I  took  it  from  under  the  pillow. 

Honey  had  her  eye  glued  to  the  narrow 
slit  along  the  casing  made  by  the  half- 
opened  door.  "Skip!"  She  was  breathing 
fast.  "He— he's  found  your  horsel" 
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**What's  he  doing?" 

''Standing  still — pulling  his  beurd.  Now 
he's  looking  toward  the  house.  He's  coming 
this  way.  No!  Now  he's  turniz^  back. 
He's— he's  started  down  the  road  to  the 
meeting-house!" 

''Come  on!"  I  was  shaking  with  nervous- 
ness. "Let's  cut  and  run." 

"Can't,  friend,"  Skip  hurriedly  explained. 
"You  got  to  get  (W<  of  Hell-hole.  You  can't 
go  ba^  My  dad's  following  the  back- 
trsul  looking  for  me.  And  besides,  after 
what  Zeb  Curran  tells  them,  his  friends  will 
scatter  and  search  all  the  roads.  The  quick- 
est way  out  of  Hell-hole  is  the  road  nm- 
ning  past  the  meeting-house.  Th(U*s  the 
•way  we-aU  got  to  got" 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "What  are  we  waitmg 
for?" 

"Sti^I"  Honey  commanded.  She 
snatched  an  old  cotton  shirt  of  her  fa- 
ther's from  a  nail  in  the  wall  and  ran  toward 
me.  "Change  clothes  with  me!  Quickl 
Give  me  yoiu:  coat — and  hat."  Already 
she  had  loosened  the  sash  around  her  waist 
and  the  buttons  of  her  calico  Mother  Hub- 
bard. 

"I  don't  understa  " 

"Don't  talk,  friend.  Please  just  hurry. 
Skip  and  me  will  get  in  the  bucklK>ard. 
You  go  to  where  Skip's  horse  is  and  get  on 
him.  If  Dad  sees  you  going  up  the  road, 
he'll  think  it's  me  and  won't  shoot.  When 
Skip  and  me  in  the  buckboard  get  to  the 
road  and  start  toward  the  church,  you  fol- 
kyw.  The  folks  won't  know  why  you're  fol- 
lowing us — they'll  think  it's  me — ^but  they'll 
try  not  to  hit  you.  That'll  protect  us  all." 

She  slipped  the  calico  thing  ofiF  her  shoul- 
ders and  flung  it  toward  me.  Buttoning  my 
coat  around  her,  she  took  from  the  wall  an 
odd-shaped  sort  of  sunbonnet.  "Hurry! 
Put  this  on." 

"But  how  can  you  two  in  the  buckboard 
hope  to  outdistance  the  men  who'll  follow 
you  on  horseback?"  I  questioned,  strug- 
gling with  the  buttons  of  tiie  dress. 

•'I  reckon  I  know  a  way,"  Honey  said 
grimly.  She  jammed  my  hat  on  her  head. 
"You-all  follow  we-ims  till  I  beckon,  or 
till — till  we-uns  can't  get  no  further.  Then 
pass  us  and  keep  going.  You-all  is  on  the 
fastest  horse  in  the  Swamp,  friend.  Now,go!" 

"Good  luck,"  I  said,  hastily  shaking 
hands  and  including  m3rself  in  my  wishes. 

Brother,  I  never  felt  leas  like  a  young 


girl  in  my  life  than  when  I  stepped  out  into 
the  bright  sunlit  road  with  that  Mother 
Hubbard  clinging  around  my  bare  knees, 
that  foolish  hat  tied  up  under  my  chin,  and 
started  toward  Skip  Thornton's  horse.  Two 
himdred  yards  away  weis  Zeb  Curran,  mak- 
ing for  the  meeting-house,  glancing  back 
over  his  shoulder  at  every  step.  When  he 
saw  me  he  stopped,  shaded  his  eyes  with  his 
hand  and — I  didn't  see  what  he  did  after 
that.  I  turned  my  face  west  and  tried  to 
remember  to  take  short,  maidenly  steps. 

No  sooner  had  I  untied  the  horse  than  I 
saw  the  buckboard  wheel  into  the  road  and 
dash  toward  the  church.  Zeb  was  no- 
where in  sight.  In  a  second  I  had  my 
leg  over  Skip's  animal  and  was  burning  up 
the  road  after  the  honeymooners. 

I  was  within  twenty  yards  of  them  ^en, 
directly  in  front  of  the  diurch,  Honey  raised 
Skip's  gun  to  her  shoulder  and  sent  a  hail  of 
shot  spattering  around  the  door.  Skip 
lashed  the  horse  savagely.  My  brute 
jumped  and  streaked  it  after  the  rocking, 
bouncing  buckboard. 

I  looked  back.  Men  and  wCHn^  were 
nishii^  out  of  the  church,  the  men  scurry- 
ing toward  their  mounts,  the  women  crowd- 
ing about  Honey's  father.  I  saw  Zeb  drop 
to  one  knee  and  sight  along  the  barrel  of 
his  gun.  I  ducked  low  as  the  bullets  whis- 
tled over  my  head.  Before  we  roimded  a 
bend  in  the  road  a  dozen  men  had  picked 
up  the  chase. 

For  over  half  a  mile  we  raced  through  the 
woods.  Occasional  bits  of  straight  road 
showed  the  men  bdund  us,  steadily  gain- 
ing. I  wondered  where  Honey  was  leading 
us,  and  whether  we'd  arrive  there  before 
our  pursuers  caught  us.  Also  I  began  look- 
ing anxiously  for  her  signal  to  pass  on 
ahead  of  the  buckboard. 

Suddenly  it  came.  Digging  my  heels  into 
my  horse's  ribs  I  came  quickly  alongside. 

"Straight  ahead — keep  going!"  Skip 
shouted. 

Galloping  around  a  sharp  curve  I  saw 
ahead  and  at  one  side  another  small  church. 
The  horses,  rigs  and  mules  around  it  were 
evidence  that  the  service  was  not  yet  fin- 
ished. I  pulled  up  a  bit,  afraid  the  frantic 
pounding  of  my  horse's  feet  might  disturb 
the  worshipers.  Glancing  back  to  see 
whether  Skip  was  observing  the  same  pre- 
caution, I  saw  Honey,  gun  f^in  to  shoul- 
der, wait  till  she  was  abreast  of  the  church, 
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and  then  pour  a  charge  directly  mto  an 
opened  window. 

At  that  instant,  a  hundred  yards  back 
of  ha,  the  leaders  of  the  crowd  following 
us  loaied  into  view  and  opened  fire.  Out 
of  the  meeting-house  milted  twenty  men 
shooting  pointblank  into  the  appnudiing 
Davidites. 

The  leader's  horse  reared,  screamed  and 
fell.  His  rider,  lying  flat  in  the  road  behind 
the  kicking  animal,  drew  a  bead  on  a 
young  giant  standing  on  the  top  step  of  the 
churdi  and  pressed  the  trigger.  The  giant 
crumpled.  A  bellow  of  rage  rising  from  the 
Jacobites  as  they  quickly  sou^t  firing 
posts  and  reached  for  their  shells  was  an- 
swered by  the  curses  of  the  Davidites  se^- 
ii^  shelter  behind  the  trees  which  lined  the 
load. 

I  realized  suddenly,  oddly,  that  the  chase 
was  over.  Honey  had  saved  us  by  start- 
ing a  religious  riot!  "Oh,  Love  Is  a  Won- 
derful Thing." 

A  few  minutes  later,  crossing  a  stretch  of 
swamp  to  a  knoll  which  offered  two  diverg- 
ing trails,  the  guns  of  the  two  factions 
piously  potting  each  other  sounding  dim 
and  ^int  in  the  distance,  I  pulled  up  to 
await  Skip's  direction.. 

"Friend,"  he  said,  "here's  where  w&-aU 
part  company.  You-all  take  the  buck- 
board  and  give  me  my  horse.  Two  mUes 
ahead  is  Monk's  Comers.  The  road  is 
straight.  You-all  can't  go  wrong." 

"Where  are  you  going?"  I  asked. 
7  "To  the  little  shack  I  done  built  for 
Honey  and  me."    Skip  unaffectedly  drew 
his  bride's  head  down  on  his  shoulder. 

"But  your  father?  And  yours?"  I 
looked  at  them  both. 

**Disy  can't  do  nothing,  can  they,  now 
we>uns  is  married?" 


"But  how  are  you  going  to  prove  you're 
married?" 

"I  been  studying  'bout  that,"  Skip  re- 
plied. "Friend,  give  me  a  cartridge  out  of 
that  there  pistol  of  youm." 

Wond^ing,  I  did  so.  Skip  took' his  knUe 
frcan  his  po^et.  "Honey,  you-all  make 
your  mark  on  this."  She  scratched  in  the 
bullet  a  small  circle  with  a  dot  in  the  center. 
Taking  the  cartridge  from  her,  Skip  drew 
the  two  short,  honzontal  lines  ^ch  was 
his  mark. 

"Now,  friend,  if  you-all  will  put  your 
mark  on  this,  I  reckon  nobody  can  say  you- 
all  didn't  witness  our  marriage." 

As  I  scratched  in  the  letters  F.  B.  O.  W. 
and  the  date,  I  saw  Skip's  ai^ument.  Mine 
was  the  only  revolver  in  Hell-hole. 

"Friend,"  Skip  wrapped  a  hxig^  hand 
around  mine,  "I  reckon  Honey  and  me 
owes  you  a  heap.  I  sure  do  wish  we-all 
could  do  something — — -" 

"You  can,"  I  interrupted.  Drawing  him 
to  one  side  I  whispered,  "Ask  your  1^  if 
she'll — er,  ask  Honey  if  she  wouldn't  mind — 
if  she'd  give  me —  Skip,  old  man,  after  aB 
we've  been  through — "  my  voice  broke  in 
spite  of  me — "surely  you're  not  going  to 
ask  me  to  drive  out  of  Hell-hole  Swamp 
without  any  trousers  on!" 

PAUL  removed  his  feet  irom  my  desk  and 
helped  himself  to  a  fresh  cigar.  "Dxl  I 
ever  tdl  you  about  the  time  on  Frisco 

Bay  " 

"Hold  on  a  second,"  I  checked  him.  "You 
say  you  scratched  on  the  bullet  the  letters 
F.  B.  O.  W.  What  do  they  stand  for?" 

"  'For  Better  Or  Worse.'  That's  on  aU 
marriage  certificates,  isn't  it?  I  wanted 
that  wedding  to  be  as  legal  and  as 
possible.  Skip  was  my  friend." 


Do  you  remember  the  county  fMh  of  mother  day,  it*g  ballyhoo 
czpeitSi  hs  "wise**  racins  men  and  the  thrilling  2.10  pace? 

'  'Oh  Ballyhool ' '  By  Paul  Evcrman 

Is  the  sort  of  Btory  to  revive  these  memories — to  make  you 
glad  that  you  haven't  always  lived  in  a  crowded  city.  In 

September  Everybody's  Out  August  15 
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Crocker  County's  Invisible  Government 
Resorts  to  Desperate  Measures  and  the 
New  Sheriff  Figures  in  an  Abduction 

By  William  Patterson  White 

AMihartf'Paradisi  Bend^"  *'Hiddtn  TruUi,"  "IjncA  Laiiytrs,"  tk. 
Illustrations  by  Remington  Schuyler 


WHEN  Hazel  Walton  implored 
Billy  Wingo  to  resign  as  the 
newly  elected  sheriff  of  Crocker 
County,  her  trepidation  would 
have  been  magni&ed  had  ^e  known,  in- 
stead of  divined,  the  perils  he  was  about 
to  face.  His  obstinate  refusal  to  consider 
quitting  was  met  by  her  equally  obstinate 
refusal  to  many  a  man  whose  life  was  in 
constant  danger.  Her  attitude  provoked 
Billy  to  wrath  and  to  the  statement  that  he 
had  asked  her  to  marry  him  for  the  last 
time.  "If  ever  you  change  your  mind,"  he 
said,  "you'll  have  to  come  to  me  and 
tell  me  that  I  was  right  and  you  were 
wrong." 

Billy  hadn't  wanted  the  honor  of  the  job 
so  much  as  the  opportunity  it  provided  for 
marrying  Hazel,  but  once  in  power  he  de- 
termined to  do  his  whole  duty  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  corrupt  political  ring 
wHch  had  obt^ed  his  election  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  GDce  in  office  he  could  be 
easily  managed. 

His  first  official  act  was  to  be  the  appoint- 
ment of  deputies,  and  Tip  O'Gorman,  Nes- 
tor of  the  powers  tliat  a)ntroUed  county 
political  matters,  immediately  made  over- 
tures. In  exchange  for  accepting  Tip's  ap- 
pointees, the  new  sheriff  was  to  receive  cer- 
tain perquisites  amounting  to  about  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year  in  addition  to  his 
salary.  Billy  listened  attentively  to  the 
det^Uls  of  the  proposition,  only  to  explain, 
on  its  conclusion,  that  his  deputira  were  al- 
ready appointed  and,  to  Tip's  constema- 
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tion,  actually  present,  in  concealment,  as 
witnesses  to  his  offer,  which  they  had  taken 
down  in  writing.  Tip  was  not  to  be  turned 
over  to  justice,  however. 

"There's  no  use  in  scaring  off  the  flock  to 
down  one  bird,"  was  Billy's  comment  as  he 
closed  the  interview,  "we'll  just  file  away 
these  remarks  for  future  reference.  We  can 
afford  to  wait." 

Although  O'Gorman  was  still  hopeful  of 
getting  Billy  to  see  the  light,  his  methods 
were  too  easygoing,  too  slow  and  too  hu- 
man to  satisfy  such  case-hardened  souls  as 
Rafe  Tuckleton  and  Skinny  Shindle,  land 
swindlers  and  dealers  in  stolen  cattle,  and 
their  faithful  allies,  Justice-of-the-Peace 
Driver  and  Arthur  Rale,  the  district  attOT- 
ney.  If  the  new  sheriff  was  disposed  to  put 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  crooked 
schemes  then  he  must  be  removed  as  thor- 
oughly and  expeditiously  as  possible.  To 
that  end,  Tuckleton  and  Shindle,  who  had 
another  grudge  to  settle  with  Tom  Walton, 
Hazel's  father,  called  in  Dan  Slike,  a  pro- 
fessional gunman.  They  came  to  terms  and 
perfected  a  plan. 

To  the  sheriff's  office  one  stormy  winter 
morning  came  Simon  Reelfoot,  one  of  the 
ring's  henchmen,  with  a  story  that  two  of 
his  cows  had  been  shot  by  mysterious 
strangers.  He  had  scarcely  finished  when 
Judge  Driver  appeared  with  a  portfolio 
of  documents  and  the  suggestion  that 
Wingo's  two  deputies  investigate  Reelfoot's 
complaint  while  he  and  the  sheriff  discussed 
an  impending  case.   To  this  Billy  readily 
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assented.  Scarcely  had  his  deputies  disap- 
I)eared  with  Reelfoot  when  Skinny  Shindle 
dropped  in  with  a  note  from  Hazel  Walton 
asking  Billy  to  come  at  once  to  her  father's 
ranch. 

Hie  well-laid  plan  to  get  the  sheriff  separ- 
ated from  his  deputies  and  away  from  his 
office  was  sUghtly  overdone.  In  the  first 
place,  Billy's  suspicions  were  aroused  by 
Reelfoot's  furtive  Eictions  and  the  nicely- 
timed  arrival  of  his  succeeding  visitors. 
Then  he  happened  to  know  that  Hazel  was 
that  day  visiting  friends  on  a  distant  ranch, 
knowledge  that  led  him  to  scrutinize  closely 
her  note  and  recognize  it  as  a  forgery.  By 
no  outward  sign  did  he  betray  these  sus- 
picions imtil  he  suddenly  informed  the 
judge  that  they  were  to  set  out  at  once  for 
the  Walton  ranch,  but  not  until  they  had 
exchanged  clothes  and  Driver  was  mounted 
on  a  pinto  pony  that  would  be  everywhere 
rea^nized  as  the  sheriff's.  The  thoroughly 
fr^tened  judge  protested  in  vain;  Billy 
disclosed  the  fact  that  his  deputies  had  not 
accompanied  Reelfoot,  but  were  waiting  just 
outside  the  door  of  his  office,  and  presently 
all  four  were  on  their  way  to  Walton's. 

Before  they  were  in  sight  of  the  house, 
Wii^  went  forward  alone  on  foot,  conceal- 
ing Immelf  with  a  ^eet  that  made  him  in- 
distinguishable in  the  snow.  Through  the 
kitchen  window  he  made  out  the  body  of 
Tom  Walton  lying  on  the  floor  while  Dan 
Slike,  the  gunman,  waited  on  the  alert  for 
the  next  victim — himself.  At  a  pre-ar- 
ranged signal  Billy's  deputies  released 
Driver,  who  galloped  up  to  the  house  beg- 
ging Slike  at  the  top  of  his  voice  not  to 
shoot.  Slike  admitted  the  craven  judge  and 
immediately  b^an  to  berate  him  for  hav- 
ing spoiled  their  plans.  Billy,  taking  ad- 
vant^e  of  their  distracted  attention,  thrust 
his  gun  through  the  window  and  demanded 
their  surrender,  whereupon  Slike,  thinking 
he  had  been  double-crossed,  shot  and  killed 
Driver  before  he  himself  dropped  uncon- 
scious with  four  of  Billy's  bullets  in  his  nedc 
and  shoulders. 

"\X7EIX,"  said  the  district  attorney, 
▼  »    "you  can't  hold  this  man  on  any 

such  biased  evidence  as  this." 
"But  you  see  I  am  holding  him,"  pointed 

out  Billy  Wingo. 
"They'll  get  him  out  on  a  writ  of  habeas 

corpus." 


Golden  Bar 

"They?   Who's  they?" 

"His  friends.   I  suppose  the  man  has 

friends." 

"Oh,  yes,"  acquiesced  Billy,  "the  man 
has  friends.   Too  many  friend." 

The  district  attorney  looked  away. 
"You'd  better  let  him  escape — or  some- 
thing," he  suggested  brazenly.  "We — ^we 
mustn't  be  made  ridiculous,  you  know." 

"We?  We?  Don't  get  me  mixed  up 
with  you.  Rale.  I'm  particular  who  I 
bracket  with,  sort  of.  Another  thing,  the 
last  time  you  were  in  here  you  went  out  on 
your  head,  remember?  Wdl,  lemme  point 
out  that  you're  here,  I'm  here,  so's  the 
door,  and  history  is  just  the  same  thing 
over  again." 

The  close-set  Uttle  eyes  wavered.  "I 
tell  you,  Wingo,  the  case  looks  black  i(x 
you,  too." 

Billy  Wingo  rolled  and  lit  a  pladd  dg- 
aret  before  he  spoke.  "Black?  Forme?"— 
inquiringly. 

"I'm  afraid  so." 

"You  mean  you  hope  so.    Go  on." 

"There  are  a  great  many  strange  things 
about  the  whole  affair.  For  instance,  -why 
was  Judge  Driver  wearing  your  clothes 
when  the  bodies  were  found?  If,  as  you 
say,  you  saw  the  whole  thing,  why  did  you 
not  prevent  the  murder?  How  do  we  know 
that  you  did  not  kill  both  Tom  Walton 
and  the  judge  and  then  lay  the  blame  on 
this  stranger?" 

"You  don't  know,"  admitted  Billy. 
"That's  the  worst  of  it.  But  you  will  know. 
Yeah,  you  will  know." 

"I  intend  to  look  into  your  side  of  the 
case  very  closely,  Wingo,"  declared  the 
district  attorney.  "It  may  be  that  every- 
thing has  not  yet  been  told." 

"There  is  more  in  this  than  meets  the 
eye,"  nodded  Billy.    "Considerable  more," 

"If  you  persist  in  holding  this  man  for  a 
hearing,"  said  Rale  impressively,  "it  may — 
will,  I  should  say — involve  you.  I'd  hate 
to  see  you  get  into  trouble." 

"I'll  bet  you  would,"  Billy  concurred 
Mrarmly.  "You'd  hate  it  like  you  do  your 
left  eye.  But  I'm  gonna  gamble  with  you. 
I'll  hold  the  man  till  the  judge  decides 
what  to  do." 

"In  that  case,  I'll  send  for  Judge  Gasp 
at  once." 

"Why  Judge  Clasp?  Why  bother  that 
old  gent?" 
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"Because  Driver's  dead,"  the  district 
attorney  explained  impatiently.  "We  have 
to  have  a  judge  to  hold  the  hearing." 

**Oh,  I  know  all  about  that.  I've  sent 
for  one." 

"Who?" 

**Judge  Donelson." 

"But  he's  the  Federal  judge,  and  he  lives 
way  over  in  HiUsville,"  objected  Rale. 
"Judge  Clasp  is  nearer.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind,  when  the  judge  of  a  district  is  unavail- 
able, the  nearest  judge  takes  over  the  dis- 
trict.  The  statutes  " 

"The  statutes  say  'any  judge,'  "  inter- 
rupted Billy  Wingo.  "On  this  point  I  am 
quite  clear.  I  looked  it  up  to  make  sure. 
'Any  jw^'  means  *any  judge.'  Nothing 
else.  And  you  know  that  Judge  Donelson 
is  a  territorial  as  well  as  a  Federal  judge. 
Technicalities  can't  pull  your  wagon  out 
of  this  hole,  Arthur,  old  settler." 

"I  shall  send  for  Judge  Clasp  at  once," 
bumbled  Arthur,  old  settler. 

'*I£  you  send  right  away,  he  should  be 
here  by  day  after  to-morrow.  Yep,  day 
after  to-morrow  at  the  earliest." 

"Judge  Donelson  can't  get  here  till  the 
day  after  that,"  said  Rale  triumphantlv- 

**0h,  he  can't,  can't  he?"  smiled  Billy. 
"Unless  he  has  an  accident  he'll  be  here 
to-morrow.  You  see,  Arthur,  I  started 
Riley  Tyler  off  to  Hillsville  ten  minutes 
after  I  arrested  SUke.  That's  why  I'm 
gamblin'  that  Judge  Donelson  will  get  h^ 
firet." 

The  district  attorney  openly  lost  his  tem- 
per. "I  don't  r^ard  the  evidence  as  given 
sufficient  for  indictment.  I  shall  ask  the 
judge  not  to  hold  him." 

"Don't  do  anything  rash,  Arthur.  Re- 
member the  hearing  will  be  at  the  Walton 
randi  to-morrow  afternoon." 

"The  Walton  ranchl  It'll  be  held  here 
in  Driver's  office,  that's  -wbste  it  will  be 
hdd." 

"Not  a-tall.  I  want  Judge  Donelson  to 
see  the  layout.  Then  he'll  be  able  to  tell 
better  what's  what.  The  Walton  ranch 
to-morrow  afternoon.    Don't  forget." 

''"VTOUR  Honor,  I  don't  see  how  this  man 
*  can  be  held,"  protested  the  district 
attorney.  "I  claim  that  the  sheriff's  testi- 
mony is  biased.  How  do  we  know  that  it 
wasn't  the  sheriff  himself  who  murdered 
both  men  and  wounded  SUke?" 

Eitrybods't  Magatiiu,  Angus!, 


"You  can  easily  sec,  Judge,"  put  in  the 
coroner  smoothly,  "how  flimsy  the  evi- 
dence is  against  the  prisoner.  It  is  practi- 
cally his  word  against  the  sheriff's.  The 
prisoner  has  explained  everything — how 
he  was  coming  to  the  ranch  on  business  and 
was  arrested  by  the  sheriff  the  minute  he 
stepped  inside  the  doorway.  Why,  your 
Honor,  it's  the  plainest  open-and-shut 
case  I  ever  saw.    Absolutely  nothing  to  it." 

"The  coroner's  right,"  boomed  the  dis- 
trict attorney.  "And  I  hereby  ask  that 
Dan  SUke  be  released  from  custody  and — " 
he  paused  dramatically. 

"Well — "  prompted  Judge  Donelson,  his 
old  eyes  inscrutable. 

"And  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  charge  the 
sheriff,  William  H.  Wingo,  with  tfee  murder 
of  Thomas  Walton,  the  murder  of  Judge 
Driver,  and  assault  with  intent  to  kill  upon 
Daniel  SUke." 

"Didn't  the  coroner's'  jury  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  'at  the  hands  of  persons  un- 
known'?" inquired  Judge  Donelson. 

"They  did,"  admitted  the  district  attor- 
ney, "but  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
evidence.  Indeed,  the  coroner  instructed 
the  jurymen  otherwise." 

"Then  he  exceeded  his  duty.  But  that 
by  the  way.  They  jury  brought  in  a  'per- 
sons unknown'  verdict.  However,  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  jury." 

"I  knew  you  would  not,"  the  district  at- 
torney cried  triumphantly. 

"No,  I  believe  the  person  is  known. 
Sheriff,  will  you  tell  us  in  your  own  words 
how  you  happened  to  be  on  hand  in  time  to 
be  a  witness  of  the  murder  of  Judge  Driver?" 

Like  so  may  trained  seals  those  present 
turned  their  heads  to  stare  at  the  sheriff. 
Some  eyes  were  friendly,  some  noncomit- 
tal,  but  the  majority  were  unfriendly. 
This  was  because  the  crowd  consisted 
largely  of  county  office-holders.  Billy  gave 
a  straightforward  and  detailed  account  of 
everything  that  had  led  up  to  the  murder 
of  Judge  Driver. 

As  he  concluded  his  story  Judge  Donel- 
son nodded  a  slow  head.  "Why  did  you 
not  immediately  enter  the  ranch-house 
after  you  looked  in  the  window  and  saw  the 
boot  soles  of  the  dead  man?" 

"Judge,"  said  Billy  with  a  whimsical 
smile,  "suppose  now  you  went  out  hunting 
and  you  wanted  to  get  more  than  one  deer 
and  had  only  one  cartridge,  what  would 
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you  <k> — shoot  the  first  deer  you  saw  or 
wait  till  you  got  two  in  tine?" 

"I  see,"  nodded  the  judge.  "I  see.  Still, 
SherifT,  there  is  the  word  of  Dan  Slike. 
It  woiild  have  been  better  had  you  had 
another  witness." 

"Another  witness?"  said  Billy.  "If  that's 
all  you  want,  I  have  one.  Riley  Tyler, 
stand  up." 

The  younger*  deputy  stood  up  and  was 
duly  swom.  He  depraed  that  die  ^eriff's 
match  signal  to  Guerilla  Melody  to  send 
the  judge  down  to  the  house  had  been  also 
a  signal  to  him,  Riley  Tyler,  to  come  down 
from  the  flat  and  take  position  under  the 
window  directly  opposite  the  one  at  which 
the  sheriff  was  posted.  AU  this  had  taken 
according  to  plan.  Riley  Tyler  had 
every  word  uttered  by  both  the  judge 
and  Dan  Slike  and  had  also  seen  Slike 
shoot  the  judge.  Furthermore,  he  had 
talked  with  the  Federal  deputy  marshal  in 
Hillsville  and  learned  that  the  marshal  had 
never  even  thought  of  asking  Judge  Driver 
to  approach  the  sheriff  concerning  the  al- 
leged bootlegging  activities  of  Jake  Kilroe. 

Riley  Tyler  concluded  his  testimony  and 
sat  down,  taking  occasion  as  he  did  so  to 
wink  at  the  district  attorney.  The  latter 
glared  back  with  frank  dislike. 

"The  evidence  I  have  just  heard,"  said 
Judge  Donelson,  "is  clear.  There  is  no 
shred,  jot  or  tittle  of  it  that  throws  suspi- 
cion on  Sheriff  Wingo.  I  will  hold  Daniel 
Slike  for  the  grand  jury.  If  Judge  Driver 
were  alive,  I  would  hold  him  as  accessory 
before  and  after  the  fact.  Do  you  still 
think,  Mr.  Rale,  that  Mr.  Wingo  should 
beheld?" 

"Why— uh— uh— "  stalled  the  district 
attorney. 

"Tell  me,"  persisted  Judge  Donelson, 
"exactly  what  you  think?" 

But  the  district  attorney  did  not  dare  tell 
Judge  Donelson  anything  like  that.  In- 
stead he  said,  with  a  smile  he  strove  to 
make  natural  and  pleasant: 

"Hold  Mr.  Wingo?  Certainly  not.  I 
have  misjudged  him.  I  am  sure  he  will  not 
bear  malice  against  me." 

"Hold  it  against  Mr.  Rale?"  said  Billy 
with  the  straightest  face  in  the  world. 
"Certainly  not.  I  have  misjudged  him. 
But  I  am  sure  he  will  not  bear  malice 
against  me." 

Even  the  judge  smiled.  . 


Dan  SUke,  lying  on  an  improvised  bed 
of  blankets  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  raised 
his  head.  "You'll  never  hang  me,  y'un- 
derstand,"  said  Dan  Slike.  "And  you  ain't 
got  a  jail  in  the  territory  big  enough  to 
hold  me  after  I  get  shut  of  these  scratches. 
I'll  see  you  later.  Sheriff." 

Dan  SUke  added  a  cinse  or  two  and  re- 
lapsed into  silence.  Not  a  likable  person, 
Mr.  Slike.   No,  not  at  all. 

"nPHIS,"  said  Rafe  Tuckkton,  "is  a 
helluva  note." 

"It's  all  your  fault,"  the  district  attorney 
recriminated  bitterly. 

"You  did  most  of  it,"  flung  back  Rafe, 
always  an  enthusiastic  player  at  the  great 
game  known  as  passing  the  buck.  "You 
know  damn  well-- — " 

"Who  thought  of  it  first?"  interrupted 
the  district  attorn^.  "Who  was  the  br^t 
U'l  feller,  I'd  like  to  know?" 

"Don't  you  try  to  ride  me,"  snarled  the 
genial  Rafe.    "Dontcha  do  it." 

"Aw,  shut  up,  you  gimme  a  pain!  Gawd, 
and  I'll  bet  your  parents  thought  you  was 
just  too  cunnin'  for  anything.  It's  a  ^ame 
they  let  you  live.  To  think  of  all  the  fatal 
accidents  that  m^ht  have  happened  to  you 
and  didn't  almost  makes  a  feller  lose  his 
faith  in  Providence.  *0h,  yes,'  says  you, 
'Wingo  will  walk  into  the  trap  with  his 
eyes  shut.    It'll  be  just  too  easy.'  " 

"Well,  the  first  part  worked  all  right," 
protested  Rafe  Tuckleton.  "Dan  downed 
Walton  without  any  trouble.  How  could 
I  tell  Driver  would  slq>  up  on  his  part? 
I'm  glad  Slike  downed  him.  Served  him 
right  for  being  a  fooL  Reelfoot  did  his 
part  all  right,  too." 

"How  do  we  know  Reelfoot  did?  How 
do  we  know  what  happened  before  the 
fracas  at  Walton's?  We  don't.  We  don't 
know  anything  except  that  Tom  Driver  is 
dead,  Dan  Slike  wounded  and  in  the  cala- 
boose, and  Skinny  Shindle  1^  skedaddled." 

"Skinny  tell  any  one  where  he  was  goin'?" 

"He  did  not.  Soon  as  he  he^  that  in- 
fernal Bill  Wingo  had  pulled  through  with- 
out a  hole  in  him,  Skinny  saddled  his  horse 
and  went  some'ers  else  awhoopin'.  And 
I  don't  think  he  expects  to  come  back. 
Oh,  it's  a  fine  mix-up  all  round,  a  fine  mix- 
up." 

"Sh-sh,"  cautioned  Rafe.  "Somebody 
coming— oh,  it's  you,  Tip.  T-o." 
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"Yeah,  it's  me,  Tip,"  said  O'Gorman. 
doBizig  the  door  careftmy  and  sitting  down 
on  the  only  vacant  chair.  "Look  here, 
Rafe,  what  did  I  tell  you  about  downing 
Tom  Walton?" 

"I  ain't  downed  Tom  Walton,"  denied 
Rafe  sullenly. 

"You  had  it  done,"  insisted  O'Gorman. 

"How  do  you  know  I  did?"  dodged  Rafe. 

"By  the  way  it  was  gormed  up." 

"I  suppose  now  if  you'd  planned  it  " 

**I  wouldn't  have  planned  it  in  the  first 
place.  I  told  you  to  keep  your  paws  ofiF, 
and  now  look  at  the  damn  thing." 

"It  wasn't  my  fault,"  barked  back  Rafe. 

"Can't  you  say  anything  diffwent?"  the 
district  attorney  threw  in  drearily. 

"You  don't  even  seem  able  to  obey  orda:;s 
any  more,"  said  Tip  (VGorman. 

"I  doa't  have  to  take  orders  from  you," 
flared  up  Rafe. 

"No,  you  don't  have  to.  Nobody  has 
to  do  anything  they  don't  want  to.  But 
we've  decided,  Rafe,  that  hereafter  you  sit 
on  the  tail-lxxu'd.  You  don't  pick  up  the 
lines  again,  see." 

"Who's  we?"  demanded  Rafe. 

"Craft,  Larder  and  myself." 

"You  can't  do  anything!"  Contemp- 
tuou^y. 

"No?   For  one  thing,  we  can  keep  yon 
fnm  shipping  so  mudi  as  a  angle  cow." 
"How?" 

"Our  ranges  surround  you  on  three 
sides,  and  vhtre  we  don't  fit  in,  the  moun- 
tains do.  You  can't  drive  through  the 
mountains  and  we  won't  let  you  drive 
through  us.   That's  how." 

"Huh?" 

*'Yeah,  it's  root,  hog  or  die,  feller.  You 
gcHuia  be  good?" 
"I — I  suppose  so." 

"Good  enough.  One  sHp  on  your  part 
and  you  know  what  happens,  Rafe.  Bear 
it  in  mind,  and  it'll  be  money  in  your 
pocket." 

"You  talk  like  a  minister." 

"I  wi^  I  was  one,  preachii^  the  funeral 
sermon  over  your  grave.  Lord,  what  a 
stinking  skunk  you  are,  Rafel" 

"Look  here  " 

"Blah!  You  are  a  skunk.  So  crazy  after 
mcaey  you  had  to  go  and  hurt  li'l  Hazd 
Walttm.  Damn  your  soul,  I  told  you  not 
to  do  anything  to  hurt  her!  And  you 
baDed  ri^t  aheadl  You  lousy  packrat, 


you've  broken  that  child's  hearti  She 
thought  the  world  and  all  of  hec  unde,  die 
did.  I  tell  you,  Rafe,  you  ain't  fit  to  drink 
with  a  Digger  or  eat  wiUi  a  dog!" 

"I  ain't  gonna  fight  with  you,"  declared 
Rafe  Tuckleton. 

"I  was  hoping  you  would,"  averred  Tip. 
"There'd  be  one  tom-fool  less  to  worry 
about  if  you  did." 

"No,  I  can  wait,"  said  Rafe  with  a  iehne 
grin. 

"Oh,  I'll  be  watching  you,  you  rattle- 
snake," nodded  Tip. 

"Go  easy,  you  two!"  snapped  the  district 
attorney,  as  a  dog  in  the  next  room  b^gan 
to  bark.  "There's  somebody  annin'  iu> 
the  path." 

llie  squabble  went  dead. 

"Good  thing  the  wind's  yowlin'  its  head 
off  to-night,"  observed  Tip  O'Gon&an. 
"I  forgot  myself  for  a  shake." 

Rafe  Tuckleton  looked  at  the  fioor. 
There  was  venom  in  his  heart  and  death  in 
his  thoughts. 

Tip  O'Gorman  fingered  out  the  makings. 

He  was  shakipg  in  the  tobaco)  ^en 
Billy  Wingo  (q>ened  the  door  and  strode 
without  ceremony  into  the  office.  He  was 
followed  by  Riley  Tyler.  The  latter 
slammed  the  docn*  behind  him  and  set  his 
back  against  it. 

"Three  li'l  friends  together,"  said  BUly, 
bis  eyes  gleaming  at  them  beneath  the 
peak  of  his  fur  cap.  "I  saw  your  light  as  I 
was  passing,  Arthur,  and  I  thought  I'd  ^t 
in  and  thank  you  for  all  those  kind  w<u'd8 
(A  yours  yesterday.  I  appreciated  'em, 
you  bet.  You,  too,  R^e,  did  about  as  well 
as  could  be  expected.  Tip  is  the  mly  one 
I  can't  thank." 

He  smiled  lazily  on  Tip.  The  latter 
grinned  back. 

"It  ain't  my  fault  you  can't,"  returned 
Tip  cryptically. 

Billy  nodded,  althoi^h  naturally  he  did 
not  grasp  the  other's  meaning,  and  said: 
"Got  smother  li'l  matter  for  you  gentlemen. 
Finding  you  all  together  thisaway  is  gonna 
save  me  trouble.    I'm  in  luck  to-ni^t." 

"Aw,  spit  it  outl"  Rafe  directed  rudely. 

Billy  looked  pained.  "Our  long-faced 
li'l  plajnnate  seems  all  fussed  up  over  some- 
thing. Well,  boys  will  be  boys,  I  siqipose, 
and  burned  fingers  now  and  then  have  got 
to  be  e3q)ected." 

He  paused  and  r^arded  them  gravely. 
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Rafe's  answering  stare  was  darkling,  the 
district  attorney's  uncomfortable,  while 
Tip's  ¥reis  impersonal. 

"I  hope  you  boys  are  feeding  generous 
to-night,"  resumed  Billy. 

Rafe  Tuckleton  stole  a  glance  at  O'Gor- 
man.  Generous? 

"The  fact  is,"  went  on  the  calm  voice, 
"I'm  takin'  up  a  collection — a  collection 
for  Tom  Walton's  niece.  Hazel." 

Billy  thought  that  at  the  mention  of  the 
ranchman's  name  both  the  district  attor- 
ney and  Tuckleton  stiffened  their  slouch- 
ii^  bodies,  but  he  could  not  be  positive. 
The  lamp  on  the  table  gave  a  poor,  weak 
light. 

"Her  uncle's  gettin'  downed  thisaway 
will  be  a  bad  blow  for  her.  He  was  all  she 
had.  Y'understand  now — the  girl  won't 
ever  know  that  this  is  any  bmefit  like. 
She  mustn't  ever  know.  It's  insurance  on 
Tom's  Hfe,  see?  Sam  Prescott  was  keejun' 
the  policy  for  him  in  his  safe.  Tom.  must 
lave  forgot  to  tell  her  about  it.  That's 
what  Sam's  going  to  tell  her.  How  much 
will  you  boys  give?" 

Tip  O'Gorman  did  not  hesitate.  "You 
can  put  us  down  for  a  thousand  apiece." 

"Whatl"  chorused  the  district  attorney 
and  Rafe  Tuckleton. 

Tlifi  sheriff  cocked  an  eyebrow  at  the 
two  men.  "You  think  it's  too  little? 
Well,  I  guess  maybe  you're  right.  A  thou- 
sand is  enough  for  Tip  here,  but  you  two 
are  rich  men.  Say  twice  that — two  thou- 
sand from  each  of  you  will  be  about  right." 

The  two  rich  men  were  speechless.  But 
only  for  a  moment. 

"Two  thousandl"  gasped  Rafe.  "Not 
a  nickel." 

"Not  a  thin  dimel"  contradicted  the  dis- 
trict attorney. 

"Say  not  so!"  said  Billy  Wingo. 
Tip  O'Gorman  nodded.    "  'Say  not  so,' 
is  right." 

Billy  looked  at  the  speaker  approvingly. 
"I'm  glad  Tip  agrees  with  me.  I'll  take 
the  money  in  gold,  greenbacks  and  silver. 
No  drafts." 

The  district  attorney  squealed  like  a  stuck 
pig.  "No  nothing  you  meant  Whadda  you 
thuik  we  are?" 

"A  couple  of  rascals,"  was  the  prompt 
reply.  "And  there's  a  tax  on  rascals. 
Thai  U'l  girl  has  got  to  be  taken  care  of." 

Billy's  Yoitx  was  earnest.  But  a  sar- 


donic devil  looked  out  of  his  eyes.  He 
yearned  with  a  great  yearning  for  the 
district  attorney  and  Rafe  Tuckleton  to 
join  battle  with  him.  Ife  knew  that  he 
could  easily  take  care  of  both.  Tip  O'Gor- 
man was  the  unknown  quantity.  One 
could  never  be  quite  sure  what  Tip  was 
thinkii^.  One  thing,  Tip  was  neither  a 
murderer  nor  a  dealer  in  murder.  That 
had  never  been  Tip's  way.  And  some- 
thing told  Billy  that  in  the  present  crisis 
Tip  would  keep  his  hands  off.  The  issue 
lay  strictly  between  Rafe,  the  district  at- 
torney and  Billy  Wingo. 

The  district  attorney  by  a  great  effort 
recovered  his  mental  balance.  **You  are 
threatening,"  he  mumbled  lamely. 

"Not  a-tall,"  returned  BiUy.  "I  only 
said  you  and  Rafe  are  a  couple  of  rascals. 
What's  fairer  than  that,  I'd  like  to  know?" 

"It's  blackmail— extortion,"  the  district 
attorney  trotted  on. 

"Blackmail  and  extortion  to  subscribe 
money  for  the  support  of  a  girl  whose  unde 
has  been  murdered?  No,  no,  you  don't 
mean  it,  Arthur,  old  settler.  You  mean 
that  you  and  Rafe  will  be  glad  to  do  your 
parts.   That's  what  you  mean." 

"No."  Thus  Rafe  Tuckleton. 

"Yes--and  again,  yes.  Three  times  in 
fact.  Rafe,  how  about  that  kst  deal  of 
yovrs  with  the  Indian  agent?  Remember 
It?  The  ^ent,  y'und^tand,  gets  drunk 
sometimes,  and  a  drunk  will  talk.  Ever 
thought  of  that?" 

If  Rafe  had  not  thought  of  that  he 
thought  of  it  now. 

"And  how  about  that  last  bribe  you 
took?"  pressed  Billy,  turning  accusingly  on 
the  district  attorney. 

The  immediate  shrinkage  in  the  form  of 
the  district  attorney  was  plainly  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.    He  went  a  trifle  paler^  too. 

"Do  I  get  the  two  thousand  apiece  for 
Hazel  Walton,  Arthiu-?"  demanded  Billy. 

"WTiy-uh — yes,  yes,  of  course.  I'd  al- 
ways intended  to  contribute.  I  was  just 
fooling.  Yes." 

"And  you,  Rafe?" 

Rafe  TuckleUm  nodded  a  reluctant  head. 

"I'll  pay." 

"That's  fine,"  said  Billy  heartily.  "IH 
be  around  to-morrow  for  the  money." 

Rafe  Tuckleton  did  not  attempt  to  de- 
mur at  the  shortness  of  time  as  he  had  dcme 
with  Dan  Slike.  He  recognized  the  utter 
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futility  of  arguing  with  a  man  like  Billy 
Wingo. 

"By  the  way,"  said  BillVi  staring  hard  at 
Rale  Tuckieton,  "I  wonder  if  it  was  any 
part  of  Dan  Slike's  plan  to  kill  Miss  Walton, 
too?" 

Rale's  face  went  wooden.   "How  should 

I  know?" 

Billy  nodded.  "I  was  just  wonderin'. 
No  harm  in  that,  I  suppose.  Lucky  she 
wa^'t  there  alia  same." 

"It  was  lucky,"  stated  Tip  O'Gonnan. 
"Do  you  know  I've  been  doing  a  li'l  won- 
dering myself.    Why  wasn't  she  there?" 

"She  just  happened  to  be  visiting  the 
Prescotts',"  replied  Billy  Wingo,  his  eyes 
on  Rafe's  face. 

Rafe  did  his  best  to  return  the  stare,  but 
his  eyes  would  drop  despite  his  best  effort. 

"You  know  that  letter  from  Miss  Walton 
Judge  Driver  threw  in  the  fire — the  one 
you  heard  me  telling  Judge  Dtmelson 
about?"  went  on  Billy.  "Yeah,  that  one. 
It  might  have  fooled  me — I'm  only  htmian, 
you  know,  if  " 

"You're  too  modest,"  Tip  interrupted 
dryly. 

"U  it  hadn't  been  for  one  or  two  hi 
things,"  resumed  Billy.  "The  handwriting 
was  a  fine  imitation — you  couldn't  beat 
it.  But  I  knew  she  hadn't  written  it." 
He  paused,  and  began  to  roll  a  cigaret. 

Rafe  Tuckleton  passed  his  toi^e  across 
his  lips.  The  district  attorney  looked 
down  at  his  locked  hands.  Of  the  three 
Tip  O'Gorman  was  the  only  one  to  remain 
his  natural  self. 

"G'on,"  urged  Tip,  "give  it  a  name." 

"You  see,"  said  Billy,  "Skinny  Shindle 
told  me  Miss  Walton  gave  him  the  note 
about  2.30  P.11.  Now  on  that  afternoon  I 
happened  to  be  at  the  Prescott  ranch. 
Miss  Walton  was  there  visiting  Miss  Pres- 
cott. I  didn't  leave  the  Prescott's  till 
nearly  three  o'clock,  and  Miss  Walton  was 
still  there  and  intending  to  sptad  the  night. 
That's  how  I  knew  she  couldn't  have 
written  that  note." 

"Nine  miles  from  Prescott's  to  Walton's," 
said  Tip. 

"Nearer  ten,"  corrected  Billy.  "Skinny 
was  sure  careless.  So  were  several  other 
men.    You've  got  to  make  things  fit." 

He  nodded  kindly  to  the  company  and 
abruptly  deputed  with  his  companion. 

"I  wonder  what  he  meant  by  making 
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'things  fit,'  "  mused  the  district  att(»ney, 
following  five  minutes'  silence. 

"I  dimno,"  Rafe  mumbled  in  accents  of 
the  deepest  gloom,  "but  you  can  put  down 
a  bet  he  meant  something." 

"He  did,"  declared  Tip  O'Gorman,  "and 
I'm  telling  you  two  straight,  flat  and  final, 
you  ain't  fit  to  play  checkers  with  a  blind 
man.  It  makes  a  feUer  ashamed  to  do 
business  with  you,  you're  so  thumb-handed, 
tumble-footed  foolish.  At  the  time  the 
note  was  written  from  Walton's  the  girl 
was  at  Prescott's.  Oh,  greatl  And  he 
knew  it  alia  time.  And  you  two  jokes  won- 
dered why  your  scheme  fell  through!  You 
know  now,  don't  you?  Gawd!  What  a  pair 
you  are!  Oh,  I've  always  believed  that  a 
man  makes  his  own  li'l  hell.  Whatever 
devilishness  he  does  on  this  earth  he  pa3rs 
for  on  this  earth.  You  ieH&cs  are  idready 
b^inning  to  pay." 

Thus  Tip  O'Gonnan,  the  moralist.  He 
departed  wrapped  in  a  virtuous  silence.  He 
did  not  dare  let  the  others  know  the  actual 
worry  that  rode  his  soul.  He  knew  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  when  Billy  Wingo 
would  be  camping  on  his  trail,  too.  Lord, 
how  he'd  been  fooledl  He  had  never  sus- 
pected that  the  sheriff  possessed  such  capa- 
bilities. And  how  had  the  sheriff  teamed  of 
that  ^ur  deal  between  Rafe  and  the  Indian 
agent.  The  flour  was  supposed  to  have 
been  bought  throi^h  another  man.  Rafe 
had  not  appeared  in  the  affair  at  all,  yet 
Billy  Wii^o  knew  all  about  it. 

And  the  bribe  taken  by  the  district  attor- 
ney. There  was  another  odd  chance.  Be- 
sides the  two  principals,  Rafe  Tuckleton  and 
himself,  Tip  had  not  supposed  that  any  one 
knew  of  the  matter.  Itwas  verymystoious. 

Tip  could  have  kicked  himself.  If  only 
be  had  not  proposed  the  election  of  Billy 
Wingo — but  he  had  proposed  it,  and  now 
look  at  the  result! 

"CAY,  BILL,"  said  the  greatly  impressed 
Riley  Tyler  on  the  way  to  the  office, 
"what's  this  about  that  deal  of  Rafe's  with 
the  Indian  agent?  You  never  said  anything 
about  it  before." 

"Good  reason,"  grinned  Billy,  "it  just  oc- 
curred to  me." 

"Occurred  to  you?"  puzzled  Ril^. 

"Yeah,  I  don't  actually  know  of  any  deal 
between  Rafe  and  that  thief  of  an  agent; 
but  knowing  Rafe  and  knowing  the  agent,  I 
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Tter«  wai  sometliing  lying  on  the 
doar-9tep  ,  .  .  apparently  a  woman 
in  distress.  Billy  bent  down  .  .  . 
but  the  woman  was  heavy  .  .  . 
fiilly  bent  a  little    lower  and — 


guessed  likely  they  had  been  mixed  up  to-  At    the    office    they    found  Shotgun 

gether  in  a  business  way.    Seems  I  guessed  Shillman. 

right.  Same  with  the  district  attorney,  only  "What  luck?"  asked  Billy, 

easier.    If  he's  taken  one  bribe,  he's  taken  "Plenty,"  was  the  reply.    "We  went  to 

forty.    Wouldn't  be  Arthur  Rale  if  he  the  Cayley  cabin   first.    Nobody  livin' 

hadn't."  there.     Ashes  in  the  fireplace  might  have 

Riley  Tyler  chuckled,    "Poker  is  one  fine  been  a  week  or  a  month  old.    But  the  bal- 

game,"  said  Kiley  Tyler,  sam  tips  in  the  bunks  were  older  than  that. 
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They  were  last  summer's  cutting — all  stiffer 
than  a  porcupine's  quills." 

"As  I  remember  that  cabin,"  reflected 
Bflly,  "the  balsam  grew  all  around  it." 

"TTiey  still  do.  We  found  a  quarter  of 
beef  hanging  on  a  stub  back  of  the  house. 
There,*  says  Simon,  'there's  proof  for  you.* 
'Yes,'  I  says,  *le's  see  the  cow  it  came  off  of.' 
'Whatsa  use?'  says  Simon.  'Lots,'  I  says. 
'C'mon.'  He  did  reluctant,  bellowing  aJla 
time  how  we'd  oughta  follow  the  tracks  lead- 
ing away  from  the  house  toward  the  Hills- 
ville  trail  a  mile  away.'* 

"Were  those  tracks  made  by  one  man?" 
inquired  Billy. 

"Looked  so  to  me — anyway,  we  went 
along  on  the  line  of  tracks  leading  to  the 
dead  cow.  It  had  been  shot  all  right 
enough.  It  oughta  been  shot.  It  had  big- 
jaw." 

"  Tfou  mean  to  tell  me  them  fellers  cut 
that  quarter  off  a  big-jaw  cow?*  I  says  to 
Simon.  'Sure,' he  says.  *Aw  right,' I  sa)^. 
'Let  it  go  at  that.'  I  poked  around  to  £uid 
the  other  cow,  Simon  raising  objections 
alia  time  to  me  wastin'  so  much  time  and 
trying  to  get  me  off  the  trail.  Oh,  he  didn't 
care  a  wh*op  about  me  finding  the  second 
cow.  '  Wasn't  one  enough?  Oh,  sure,  to 
hear  him  talkl  But  I  found  the  cow.  It 
hadn't  been  shot  a-tall.  Died  of  the  yallers 
last  fall.  And  it  had  just  about  half  rotted 
before  freezing  weather  set  in.  *I  suppose,' 
I  says  sarcastic,  'both  cows  were  killed  about 


the  same  time.'  'You've  guessed  it,'  says 
Simon  bold  as  brass.  'Now  all  you  gotta  do 
is  chase  right  along  back  to  the  cabin  and 
take  up  the  trail  like  I  wanted  you  to  do  in 
the  first  place  and  trail  'em  down.*  He 
acted  real  disappointed  when  I  left  him 
standin'  there  and  came  away.  I'd  have 
arrested  him  right  then  only  you  said  not 
to." 

"Good  enough,"  approved  Billy.  "Plenty 
of  time  to  arrest  him  later.  I  want  to  give 
him  plenty  of  rope.  One  of  these  days  I'll 
get  a  subpena  from  Judge  Donelson  and 
serve  it  on  him.  That'll  give  him  plenty  of 
time  to  think  things  over  between  now  and 
the  trial." 

"Simon  ain't  the  kind  to  take  things 
easy,"  mused  Shotgun  Shillman. 

"He'll  fret  his  head  off.  About  the  time 
Slike  is  well  enough  to  stand  prosecution 
Simon  Reelfoot  will  be  ready  to  bust." 

But  the  well-known  best-laid  plans  are 
more  breakable  than  the  equally  well-known 
best-laid  eggs. 

I TELL  you,  Rafe,"  said  Reelfoot  m  a 
panic,  "they  suspect  me — they  think 
I'm  mixed  up  in  this  murder  business." 

"Accessory  before  and  after  the  fact," 
slipi)ed  in  the  district  attorney.  A  reptile 
himself,  he  relished  the  wrigglings  of  an- 
other reptile.  "If  they  prove  it  on  you, 
you'll  be  hanged  sure  as  Dan  Slike  will 
hang." 
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"1  ain't  the  only  one  they  can  prove  it 
on,"  snarled  Simon  Reelfoot. 

"Who  have  you  got  in  mind?"  Rafe  Tuc- 
kleton  said  in  a  colorless  voice. 

"Both  of  you,  for  instance,"  Reelfoot  in- 
formed him. 

"You  do  us  a  grave  injustice."  Hius  the 
district  attorney  solemnly. 

Rafe  Tuckleton  shook  his  head  at  Simon. 
"Wrong  tree.  You  don't  know  anything 
about  us." 

Simon  Reelfoot  gaped  at  both  of  than. 
"Why,  we  fixed  it  up  between  us.  You 
know  we  did.  You  even  wanted  two  cows 
killed  so's  to  make  It  look  lifelike  to  the 
deputies." 

Rafe  looked  at  the  district  attorney. 
"The  man's  mad." 

Simon's  teeth  snapped  together  like  a  cor- 
nered coyote.  "If  you're  trying  to  put  this 
thing  aU  off  on  me— ^'  he  began,  and 
stopped. 

"We're  not  trying  to  put  anything  o£F  on 
you,"  the  district  attorney  told  him  silkily. 
"There's  nothing  to  put  off  on  you,  anyway. 
Not  a  thing.  You're  nervous,  that's  all, 
Simon.  Your  imagination  is  working  over- 
time." 

"Sure  is,"  corroborated  Rafe.  "You 
don't  think  we've  got  anything  to  do  with 
the  murder  of  Tom  Walton,  do  you, 
Simon?" 

The  Reelfoot  jaw  dropped.  The  man 
stared  helplessly  at  Rafe  and  the  district 
attorney.  "Whatell  did —  Say,  what  else 
was  all  that  rigamarole  for  then?" 

"Wliat  rigamarole?"  Oh,  so  patient  was 
the  voice  of  Rafe  Tuckleton. 

Reelfoot  gulped.  *'You  had  me  go  to 
Wingo's  office  and  rile  him  up,  and  spin  him 
a  lot  of  jerkwater  stuff  about  my  rustled 
cows,  so's  to  get  him  and  his  deputies  all 
ready  to  go  away  with  me,  when  Driver  was 
to  come  in  with  that  stuff  about  Kilroe  and 
keep  Bill  in  town  while  the  deputies  went 
with  me.  Well,  you  know  how  only  Shill- 
man  went.  But  I  couldn't  help  that.  Any* 
way,  I  suppose  you  thought  you  was  foxy 
not  to  tell  me  the  rest  of  the  story  about 
Skinny  Shindle  and  the  fake  letter  and  so 
forth.  Gents,  you  was  foxy.  Yeah,  you 
was  foxy.  But  I'm  foxy  myself.  I  can  put 
two  and  two  together  and  make  four  any 
day." 

He  paused  and  glared  at  the  pair  of  them. 
"I  wondered  what  it  was  all  about.  Yrah, 


I  wondered,  and  I  asked  yon  and  you  said 
it  was  to  keep  Bill  Wngo  from  miziiig  into 
a  li'l  stock  deal.  Stock  dealt"  HereSiwm 
spat  upon  the  floor.   "Stock  deal!"  rushed 

on  Simon.    "You  never  said  it  was  mmrdcr," 

Rafe  Tuckleton  and  the  district  attorney 
exchanged  wooden  looks. 

"Now  that  you  mention  it,"  said  Rafe,  **I 
don't  believe  we  did." 

"I  thought  you  didn't  like  Tom  Walton," 
observed  &e  district  attorney. 

Simon  Redfoot  swoic  a  string  of  oaths. 
"I  didn't  like  him,  not  a  bit.  But  I  don't 
want  to  be  hung  for  helping  having  him 
killed." 

"That  would  be  unfortunate,"  murmured 
the  district  attorney. 

"I  ain't  sorry  he  was  killed,  of  course/' 
ISmon  fretted  on,  unheeding.  "That  part 
was  all  right,  but  I  didn't  want  to  be  mixed 
up  in  it.  There's  no  sense  in  doing  a  thing 
like  that  if  you're  gonna  be  caught.  And  I 
don't  mean  to  be  caught!  You  didn't  have 
no  right  to  get  me  into  this  deal  without 
telling  me  aU  the  circumstances  first,"  he 
concluded  weakly. 

"Then  you  think  you've  been  badly 
treated?"  purred  the  district  attcnn^. 

"I  know  it,"  declared  Simon. 

"I'm  sorry." 

"I  didn't  OHne  here  for  sympathy." 

"What  did  you  come  for?" 

"Protection.  What  do  you  s'pose?  You've 
gotta  protect  me." 

"Listen  to  him,  Rafe.  Says  we  gotta  imo- 
tect  him.  That  new  brand  of  whisky  at 
George's  place  is  certainly  awful  stuff.  If 
youll  take  my  advice,  Simon,  youll  go  a 
li'l  easy  on  it  till  your  syst^  gets  used 
to  it." 

"Yeah,  sosh  up  by  degrees  like,"  offend 

Rafe. 

"Look  here,"  said  the  exasperated  Red- 
foot,  "either  you  fellers  pull  susfudon  off 
o'  me,  or  I  go  to  Wingo  with  die  vAole 
story." 

"WhatH  that  get  you?"  demanded  Rafe. 
"Nothin'— just  nothm'.  Wild  tales  of  dead 
cows  and  s^>aratin'  Bill  from  his  deputies 
and  all  ain't  evidence.  Nawsir.  ^liink 
again,  brother,  think  again." 

"And,  anyway,"  tucked  in  the  district 
attorney,  "what  was  wrong  with  the  wild 
tale?  1 1  came  straight  enough .  Ttwre 
were  the  tracks  and  mere  were  the  cows. 
Who  can  say  your  story  wasn't  the  tnitli^" 
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"I  tell  you,  they  know  it  ain't  the  truth." 

"How  do  they  know?" 

Simon  did  not  make  immediate  reply. 
It  was  the  worst  thing  he  could  have  done. 

"WeU?"  prompted  Rafe. 

*They— uh-^ih— they  know  it." 

"How,  I  asked  you?" 

"They  didn't — Shillman  got  suspicious 
over  the  cows." 

"Why  did  he  get  suspicious  over  the 
cows?" 

Simon  Reelfeot  wriggled  m  his  chair. 
"Well— uh— I— he  did,  that's  alL" 

Rafe  leaned  forward.  His  face  ms  sharp 
with  suspicion.   "Why  did  he?" 

"I — I — "  Simon  stammered  and  bogged 
down  right  there. 

"Cmon/' directed  Rafe  inexorably.  "Sjtit 
it  out." 

"One  of  the  cows  had  big-jaw,"  admitted 
Reelf*ot. 

Rafe  sucked  in  his  breath. 

'|What  did  the  other  one  have?"  almost 
iriiispered  the  district  attorney. 

'*The  other  one  died  of  the  yallers  last 
&11,"  said  Reelfoot  in  a  voice  that  matched 
the  district  attorney's.  "But,"  he  added 
hastily,  "it  come  on  to  freeze  soon  after.  I 
— sort  o'  hated  to  kill  two  good  rows." 

"Seeing  that  two  good  rows  were  all  you 
were  putting  up  in  return  for  the  benefits 
you  would  derive  from  the — ^uh — ^political 
situation,  you  rould  have  afforded  to  lose 
them."  "ilius  the  district  attorney,  staring 
at  Reelfoot. 

The  latter  looked  with  sullen  foreboding 
at  Rafe.  The  Tuckleton  face  was  bloated 
with  rage. 

"So  that's  how  it  is!"  he'  choked  out. 
"You  had  your  orders  and  you  muddled 
them  out  of  rank  meanness!  Too  stii^  to 
kill  a  rouple  of  healthy  cows,  you  hadda 
risk  everything  with  one  that  daed  last  year 
and  another  with  big-jaw!  And  then,  after 
you've  got  'em  suspectin'  you  good  and 
strong  through  what's  first,  last,  and  only 
your  own  foiUt,  you  come  to  us  for  help!" 

"Where  else  could  I  go?"  queried  Reel- 
foot  sulkily. 

"To  hell  for  all  I  care,  you  half-witted 
fool!  A  big-jaw  steer!  And  the  other  one 
half  rotten,  I'll  bet!" 

"I  didn't  think  he'd  notice  it,"  defended 
Simon. 

"You  didn't  think!  No,  I'll  gamble  you 
didn't!  You  never  have!  You  roul(m'tl 
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My  Gawd,  you  deserve  to  be  hung!  I  hope 
you  are!" 

"You  forget,  Rafe,"  said  the  district  at- 
torney, "that  you  and  I  d(m't  know  wiiat  all 
Mr.  Reelfoot  is  driving  at." 

But  Rafe  Tuckleton  was  too  angry  to 
keep  up  the  farce  any  longer.  "I  h^pt  the 
fool's  hung!"  he  panted. 

"I'll  take  care  not  to  go  alone,"  said  Reel- 
foot,  pressing  his  advantage.  "You  fellers 
will  have  to  see  that  I'm  protected  or  I'll  tell 
what  I  know." 

"Blah!"  blared  the  district  attorney. 
**You  wouldn't  dare  snitch!" 

"Ill  dare  more  than  that  to  save  my 
skin,"  Reelfoot  declared  hardily. 

Rafe  Tuckleton  returned  to  the  charge. 
"What  in  so-and-so  and  such-and-such  did 
you  do  such  a  fool  trick  for?  Don't  you 
know — couldn't  you — oh,  whatsa  use?" 

"You  oughta  told  me  all  the  circum- 
stances," persisted  Reelfoot.  'Hiat  was 
your  fault.  If  I'd  knowed,  I  could  have 
managed  better." 

"I  expect — you — rouldn't,"  said  Rafe 
Tuckleton  with  an  appreciable  pause  after 
each  word. 

"What  you  gonna  do  about  it?"  Reelfoot 
wanted  to  know,  fidgeting  in  his  chair. 

"You'll  be  taken  care  of  now,  you 
needn't  to  worry." 

"Oh,  fine,  fi-ine.  That  helps  a  lot,  that 
does,  with  either  Bill  Wingo  or  one  of  his 
deputies  over  to  my  place  about  every  other 
day  snoopin'  round  and  talking  to  my  men." 

"They  do  that,  do  they?" 

"Yes,  they  do  that." 

"What  of  it?"  demanded  Rafe.  "They 
can't  find  out  anything,  can  they?  You 
weren't  fool  enough  to  let  on  to  your  men — 
your  foronan  or  anybody,  were  you?" 

"Sure  not.   But  " 

"But  what?" 

"I  don't  like  'em  slouchin'  round  this  way. 
You  dunno  what'll  happen.  They  might  find 
out  somethin',  you  can't  tell." 

"If  you  didn't  tell  any  of  your  men, 
yY)u're  safe,"  soothed  the  district  attorney, 
"so  long  as  you  keep  your  upper  li^  stiff. 
You're  just  a  li'l  nervous,  that's  ail,  Sunon. 
Nothing  to  worry  you  a-tall.  Here,  have 
another  drink.  Rafe,  shove  the  bottle  over, 
will  you?" 

Rafe  Tuckleton  pettishly  obeyed,  mutter- 
ing under  his  breatii.  It  was  only  too  pain- 
fully obvious  that  Reelfoot's  remarks  had 
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upset  him,  and  he  didn't  care  who  knew  it. 

"Look  here,  Simon,"  he  said  suddenly, 
"you  wanna  leave  right  here  your  notion 
that  you'll  snitch  if  it  comes  to  the  squeak." 

"I'll  think  about  it,"  said  Simon,  setting 
down  his  glass  deliberately. 

"Because,"  Rafe  continued  as  though 
there  had  been  no  interruption,  "you  wanna 
remember  it's  almost  as  easy  to  kill  two  men 
as  it  is  one." 

"I'd  thought  of  that,"  said  Simon,  "and 
I  brought  two  of  my  men  with  me  to-ni^t. 
They're  down  at  the  saloon  waiting  for  me 
now.'* 

"A  lot  of  good  they  are  down  tha«," 

sneered  Rafe. 

"But  they  can  do  you  and  Arthur  here  a 
lot  of  harm  later — if  anything  h^ipens." 

"Don't  you  trust  us?" 

"Not  so  far  as  I  can  throw  a  calf  by  the 
tail,"  was  the  candid  reply.  "I'm  goin' 
now.  You  fellers  scratch  your  heads  over 
what  I've  said.  I  ain't  goin'  to  the  pen  fcur 
anybody  and  you  can  stidc.  a  pin  in  that." 

WHEN  Simon  was  gone,  the  district  at- 
torney and  Rafe  sat  in  silence  while 
a  man,  had  one  been  so  inclined,  might  have 
counted  three  hundred.  Neither  looked  at 
the  other.  Rafe  fiddled  with  his  glass  on 
the  table-top.  The  district  attorney  rolled 
a  slow  cigaret. 

The  district  attorney  was  the  first  to 
break  the  silence  with,  "Simon's  got  a  bad 
case  of  nerves." 

"We  oughtn't  to  have  used  him,"  said 
Rafe.  "First  thing  you  know  the  tomfool 
will  say  or  do  something  we'll  all  be  sorry 
for.   I  didn't  think  he  was  like  that." 

"Maybe  we'd  ought  to  have  told  him  all 
of  it  from  the  beginning." 

"Not  that.  No,  he'd  never  have  gone  in 
it  then.  He  ain't  got  nerve  enough.  I'm 
afraid  Reelfoot's  days  of  usefulness  to  us  are 
over." 

"He's  done  good  work  in  the  past." 

"The  past  ain't  now.  And  I  tell  you, 
Arthur,  if  Simon  gets  any  more  jumpy  than 
he  is  now  he'll  kick  the  kettle  over.  You 
hear  me,  he'll  do  it,  the  pup!" 

Rafe  allowed  the  district  attorney  two 
full  minutes  to  mull  over  this,  then  he 
continued: 

"We  gotta  get  rid  of  him." 

The  district  attorney  looked  over  at  Rafe, 
his  upper  lip  lifting.   "I  supf)0se  we  gotta." 


"We'll  work  the  old  game  ovct  again." 

"Not  on  your  life!  We  turned  it  tmce! 
And  that  was  one  too  many." 

"We  had  bad  luck,  that's  alL  Just  a  111 
hard  luck.  Look  here,  didn't  ^non  say 
either  Bill  or  one  of  his  dq>utie5  was  alwa>^ 
snooping  round  his  ranch?  All  right,  what 
more  do  we  want?  We  can  fix  it  so's  to  get 
rid  of  two  birds  at  a  clip.  And  it'll  work 
this  trip.   We'll  do  it,  all  right." 

"We'll  have  to."  The  distrkt  attorney 
smiled  grimly. 

Rafe  Tuckleton  gazed  speculatively  upon 
bis  friend.   "How  about  Tip  O'Gorman?" 

"Well?" 

Rafe  came  fiatiy  to  the  point.  "How 
about  gettin'  rid  of  him,  too?" 

But  this  was  going  too  fast  for  the  dis- 
trict attorney.  He  diook  his  head.  "No. 
Too  dai^rous." 

"Now,  look  here,"  said  Rafe,  leaning  fw- 
ward  and  tapping  the  district  attomej^s 
knee  with  a  persuasive  forefinger,  "you're 
forgetting  that  all  this  trouble  we're  having 
is  due  to  Tip  O'Gorman.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  him  wanting  a  'safe'  man,  Jack  Murray 
would  have  been  elected  and  everythii^ 
about  now  would  be  fine  as  frawg's  hair  in 
January." 

"Well,  we  had  to  ^ve  'em  one  honest 
man,"  said  the  district  attorney  cynically. 
"The  voters  were  getting  uieas." 

"Rats,"  snorted  Rafe,  '"Wh&t  if  they 
were?  I  don't  give  a  damn  what  Tip  or 
anybody  says,  we  were  strong  enough  to 
elect  our  whole  ticket.  Huh?  No  'maybe' 
about  it.  I  know.  Tip's  eui  old  woman,  I 
tell  you.  He's  gettin'  too  big  for  his  Ixx^ 
He  needs  a  lesson." 

"Who'U  give  him  one?" 

"We  wiU." 

"No.  Not  for  a  minute.  I  know  T^. 
I  ain't  locking  horns  with  that  gent." 

"Whatcha  afraid  of?  He  can't  do  any- 
thing." 

"Can't,  huh?  Aw  right,  let  it  go  at  that 
Not  any  for  me,  thanks." 

Again  Rafe's  persuasive  forefinger  came 
into  action.  "Say,  Tip  ain't  any  grizzly 
bear,  feller.  He's  only  a  two-l^^c^  man 
like  you  and  me.  He  can  be  put  vAiere  he 
belongs." 

The  district  attorney  remained  uncon- 
vinced.   "I  hear  you  say  it." 
"Ain't  you  got  any  nerve  a-tall?'* 
"Where  Tip  is  concerned,  not  much,"  was 
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the  {rank  r^ly.  "I've  scea.  that  man  in 
action." 

"Action  nothin'.  That's  just  what's  the 
matter  with  that  man — not  enough  action. 
He'll  go  so  far  and  no  farther.  He  don't 
want  anybody  wiped  out  if  he  can  help  it. 
You  saw  what  a  fuss  he  made  over  Tom 
Walton's  killing.  Lord!  he  made  me  sick! 
You  might  'a'  thought  Tom  was  a  good 
friend  of  his.  I  tell  you,  Arthur,  that  sort 
of  squeamishness  don't  get  you  anywhere. 
Nawsir.  You  gotta  go  the  whole  hog  or 
youll  wind  up  in  the  calaboose.  You  bet  I 
ain't  for  any  of  them  half-way  plans.  It's 
kill  a  bull  every  time  or  I  don't  shoot.  Tip 
O'Gorman  must  go." 

"Lessee  what  Sam  Larder  and  Crafty 
say,"  the  district  attorney  offered  uneasily. 

"No,  not  them,  either  of  'em,"  Rafe  de- 
clared firmly.   "They're  friends  of  Tip's." 

"You  tell  'em  just  like  you  told  me,"  sug- 
gested the  other,  "Maybe  you  could  per- 
suade 'em." 

Rafe  shook  a  decided  head.  "Not  a 
chance.  I  know  them.  They're  soft  and 
bull-headed  where  Tip's  concerned.  They 
think  he's  hell  on  the  Wabash,  you  know 
that  Hiese  three  stand  tc^ther  always. 
No,  Arthur,  if  we  shove  this  deal  tluroiigh 
we  gotta  do  it  alone." 
•  But  the  district  attorney  remained  du- 
bious.   "It's  too  big  an  order." 

"Not  by  a  jugful  it  ain't.  Gimme  the 
bottle." 

Rafe  poiured  out  a  stiff  four  fingers.  He 
drank  it  slowly.  Then  he  had  another. 
His  eyes  began  to  gleam  redly.  Suddenly 
he  stood  up  and  struck  the  table  with  his 
fist. 

"I'll  show  'em,"  he  exclaimed.  '*Tip 
needn't  think  he  can  gimme  orders!  'Won't 
let  you  ship  cows  if  you  get  yoiu-  leg  over 
the  pole  again,'  says  O'Gorman,  Larder  and 
Craft.  Just  as  if  I'd  done  something  out  of 
the  way  instead  of  tryin'  to  put  one  more 
polecat  out  of  the  world.  I'll  show  'em! 
Say,  Arthur,  whatsa  matter  with  buckin' 
Larder  and  Craft  after  we  put  Tip  out  of 
business?" 

"Wait  till  we  do,"  replied  the  district  at- 
torney, who  foresaw  many  difficulties  in  the 
proposed  operation.  "And  if  you  ask  me,  I 
don't  know  how  we're  going  to  do  it." 

Rafe  Tuckleton  scratched  a  tousled  head. 
"Jonesy  might  shoot  him  cleam'n'  his  gun," 
he  proffered. 
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"Why  don't  you  do  it  yourself?" 

Rafe  showed  the  requisite  amount  of  con- 
tempt for  such  a  foolish  question.  "It's 
more'n  possible  Tip  might  start  deanin'  his 
own  gun  about  that  time.  And  I  could 
spare  Jonesy  if  I  had  to." 

"Jonesy  m^ht  not  want  to  take  the 
chance.  You  haven't  thought  of  that,  have 
you?" 

Rafe,  by  way  of  reply,  took  another 
drink.  When  he  set  the  bottle  down,  the 
district  attorney  picked  it  up,  held  it 
against  the  daylight,  then  looked  r^roach- 
fully  at  his  friend  and  put  the  bottle  away 
in  the  cupboard. 

"Tell  you  what  we  can  do,"  sai4  Rafe. 
"We  can  have  Simon  do  it." 

"Simon  ReeUoot?" 

"Who  else.   Sure.   Why  not?" 

"You're  crazy.  Simon  may  be  a  foc^  but 
he  has  more  sense  than  that." 

"Simon  drinks  a  skinful  somethnes. 
Ever  see  him  when  he  gets  that  way?  He 
acts  very  rowdy.  Yeah.  I'm  almost  cer- 
tain if,  when  Simon  was  under  the  influence 
thataway,  he  was  told  that  Tip  had  found 
out  about  bis  share  in  the  Walton  killing 
and  was  making  threats  against  him,  that 
Friend  Simon  would  just  naturally  hop  out 
and  fill  Tip  fuU  of  holes." 

"But  I  thought  you  were  saving  Simon 
for  Wingo?  The  ^eriff's  more  important 
than  Tip  just  now." 

It  was  evident  that  the  district  attorney 
was  becoming  more  and  more  worried  at 
the  prospect  of  giving  Tip  his  quietus. 

"We'll  have  to  figure  out  something  else 
for  Wingo,"  said  Rafe.  Then  he  brought 
his  open  palm  down  on  his  knee  with  a  crack 
like  a  pistol  shot.  The  district  attorney 
jumped  in  his  chair.  "I  got  it!"  cried  Rafe. 
"I  got  iti  It  just  came  to  me  when  you  said 
'Wingo.'  We'll  get  the  three  o!  'em  at  one 
lick." 

"I  knew  I  didn't  put  that  bottle  away 
soon  enough." 

"Rats.  My  head's  dear  as  a  bdl — two 
bells,  by  Gawd!  Listen.  We'll  get  Sunon 
and  that  foreman  of  his  drunk.  We'll  sick 
the  pair  of  'em  on  Tip  O'Gorman.  They'll 
put  the  kibosh  on  Tip,  and  the  word  will  be 
passed  for  the  sheriff.  He  will  go  to  make 
the  arrest  and  they'll  plug  hun.  Being 
drunk,  they'll  be  despnate  aad  won't  care 
what  they  do." 

"Suppose  the  dq)uties  go  with  B31?" 
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"We'll  have  to  fix  it  so  they  won't.  Oh, 
it'll  be  natural  this  time.  We'll  wait  till 
they're  taking  somebody  over  to  Hills- 
\alle,  or  gone  to  make  an  arrest  or  some- 
thing." 

"But  the  sheriff  may  swear  in  a  posse  to 
help  chase  'em."  " 

"There  won't  be  any  chase.  For  a  chase 
you  gotta  have  horses  and  we'll  take  away 
their  horses  first  thing.  No,  it's  a  cinch  Bill 
Wingo  will  go  to  arrest  'em  by  his  lonesome. 
He's  that  kind." 

"And  we  took  him  for  a  mark,"  was  the 
district  attorney's  bitter  remark. 

"I  didn't,"  lied  Rafe.  "I  always  knowed 
what  he  was." 

The  district  attorney  did  not  contradict 
this  statement.  Nothing  was  to  be  gained 
by  a  fight  with  Rafe  Tuckleton  at  t!ie 
pre<^t  time. 

March  had  come  in  aroaring.  Ahnanac- 
wise  it  was  passing  out  abieating.  Except 
in  the  high  places  the  snow  was  going 
fast.  The  frost  was  coming  out  of  the 
ground,  making  it  necessary  for  the  Hills- 
ville  stage  to  employ  eight  horses  instead  of 
six.  The  gray  geese  were  flying  northward. 
Here  and  there  on  the  southern  flanks  of  the 
lean  hills  the  grass  showed  bravely  green. 
That  uncomfortable  person,  Dan  Slike, 
was  almost  well  enough  to  stand  his  trial. 
Spring  was  in  the  air,  but  winter  still  held 
sway  in  the  heart  of  Billy  Wingo.  He  had 
not  been  able  to  make  up  his  difference  with 
Hazel  Walton,  or  rather  she  had  not  made 
up  her  difference  with  him.  Manlike,  or 
mulelike,  whichever  you  prefer,  Billy  Wingo 
was  stubbornly  determined  that  the  girl 
should  make  the  first  move.  True,  he  had 
seen  her.  It  was  also  true  that  he  had  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  see  her.  Always  his  re- 
ception had  been  friendly,  but  not  the  least 
cordial.  Obviously  she  had  not  forgiven 
him  his  outburst. 

Whenever  he  thought  on  what  he  was 
pleased  to  consider  his  ill-treatment  at  her 
hands,  he  was  prone  to  rail  at  the  foolishness 
of  women.  He  did  not  stop  to  reflect  that 
there  was  another  side  to  the  shield.  Cer- 
tainly not.  The  woman  was  clearly  and 
wholly  in  the  wroi^.  Adam,  I  believe,  was 
the  first  man  to  express  this  opinion.  His 
sons  have  been  following  his  footsteps  ever 
since. 

Came  a  night  of  heavy  rain  and  wind. 
Billy  Wingo,  a  lamp  on  the  table  at  his 


elbow,  was  reading  a  Denver  newspaper.  A 
sudden  gust  drove  a  spatter  of  rain  across 
the  windows.  There  was  a  soft  thump  fol- 
lowed by  a  sliding  sound  against  the  outude 
door.  Some  one  uttered  in  a  woman's 
voice  a  muffled  wail. 

.  Billy  went  at  once  to  the  door  and  lifted 
the  latch.  The  wind  pushed  it  back  against 
him  and  flung  a  spiay  of  wet  into  his  face. 
There  was  something  lying  on  the  door-step 
and  sill,  something  that  moved  a  httle. 
Billy  let  the  door  fly  open.  The  something 
was  apparently  a  woman  in  distress.  Billy 
bent  down,  endeavoring  to  slip  his  hands 
under  her  shoulders.  But  the  woman  was 
heavy  and  her  clothing  was  very  wet  and 
di^Jery.  Billy  bent  a  little  lower  and — 
Smash! 

"  EJE'S  coming  out  of  it,"  a  voice  was 
sayii^.    "I  saw  his  eyelids  flicker." 

"You  fait  him  a  mite  too  hard,"  declared 
another  voice.  "Y'oughta  used  a  club  in- 
stead of  that  wagon  wrench." 

"I  didn't  know  how  hard  his  head  was," 
offered  a  third  voice,  "and  we  can't  afford  to 
take  chances.  You  know  that.  Anyhow 
he's  coming  along  all  right,  so  what's  the 
odds?" 

"He's  ruined  that  pillow,"  complained 
the  first  voice.  "And  I  know  he's  bled  on 
throu^  the  sheets  into  the  mattress.  Spoil 
the  mattress,  that  will.  Cake  the  feathers 
all  up.    Make  'em  nubbly." 

"Don't  be  so  dainty,  Sam,"  laughed  the 
second  voice.  "You're  so  all-&'ed  fat 
what's  a  rough  mattress  to  you?  Sleep  on 
the  floor  and  you  woulchi't  know  the 
difference." 

Billy  kept  his  eyes  shut,  although  he  was 
now  (x>mpletely  conscious.  His  head  ached 
like  forty.  Seemed  as  if  the  whole  top  had 
come  off  and  dozens  of  little  devils  were  in- 
side hammering  like  mad.  He  believed  he 
knew  the  owners  of  those  three  voices.  Sam 
Larder,  Felix  Craft  and  Tip  O'Gonnan.  He 
opened  his  eyes.  Yes,  he  was  right. 
There  they  were,  the  three  of  them.  But  it 
was  daylight,  and  a  day  of  sunshine  too. 
And  the  last  thing  he  ranembered  was  a 
night  of  wind  and  rain. 

Tip  gave  back  his  look  with  a  smile. 
Sam  Larder  and  Felix  Craft  did  not  smile. 
Their  faces  were  serious. 

"Glad  to  see  you're  coming  round,"  said 
Tip  O'Gorman.   "Here,  let  me  fir  that 
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bands^.  Looks  as  if  it  might  be  slipping. 
How  you  feel — pretty  good?" 

"Pretty  good — considering,"  repliedBilly. 

"Hiat's  fine,  fine.  Want  a  li'l  something 
to  eat?" 

"Rather  have  a  drink." 

The  cool  water  revived  him  like  wine. 
He  lay  back  on  the  pillows  greatly  refreshed. 
He  thought  his  head  ached  a  little  less, 
perhaps. 

"Where  am  I  and  how  did  I  get  here?" 

"You're  in  my  house,"  said  Sam  Larder. 
''You  were — uh— brought  here." 

"After  the  roof  fdl  on  me?"  said  Billy,  fin- 
gering the  bandage  round  his  head. 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  Tip  in  some  em- 
barrassment, "we  knew  you  wouldn't  have 
ac<%pted  our  invitation  unless  you  were 
knocked  silly  first.  But  I — I  planned  the 
whole  thing.  Bill — I  didn't  intend  to  keep 
you  senseless  as  long  as  this.  It's  a  matter 
of  ten  hours  since  you  were  hit.  I  didn't 
know  but  what  maybe  we  were  due  to  lose 
you  after  all." 

"Hiat  would  have  been  a  pity,"  said 
Billy. 

"Wouldn't  it?  Yeah.  Don't  blame  me 
for  that  crack,  thot^.  I  told  Crafty  not 
to  use  anything  made  of  iron.  But  I'm 
airaid  he  used  his  own  judgment." 

"I  always  do,"  said  Felix  Craft. 

"Who  was  the  woman?"  inquired  Billy. 

"That's  telling,"  rejJied  Craft  "It  doesn't 
matter — especially." 

"No,  it  doesn't  matter  a  mite.  I  was  just 
wonderin*.  You  fellers  went  to  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  carry  me  clear  out  here.  I  sup- 
pose it's  too  much  to  hope  you  were  seen 
doing  it." 

"I  don't  guess  we  were  seen,"  said  Tip. 
"We  kind  of  took  care  not  to  be." 

"How  long  do  you  onmt  on  boardin*  me, 
Sam?" 

"Just  a  li'l  while,"  was  the  reply. 

"No  longer  than  is  necessary,"  slipped  in 
Tip,  with  emphasis  on  the  last  word. 

"Necessary,  huh.  Necessary.  I  suppose 
you  fellers  think  you'll  be  able  to  get  Dan 
Slike  off  by  kidnappin'  me.  You  forget 
there's  Riley  Tyler." 

"We  know  there's  Riley  Tyler,"  said 
Tip,  "like  we  know  Riley  and  Shotgun  went 
to  Hillsville  yesterday  and  won't  be  back  for 
three-four  days.  And  about  Dan  Slike  we 
don't  care  three  whoops  in  hell.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  Bill,  I'm  surprised  you 
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don't  know  us  better  than  that.  We  three 
didn't  have  any  hand  in  that  Walton 
business." 

"I  didn't  really  think  you  did,"  said  Billy 
frankly,  "but  knowu^  how  you  and  Tuckle- 
ton  " 

"No,  no,  Bill,"  interrupted  Tip  hastily, 
"don't  go  fussin'  about  Rafe.  That's  a  cat 
with  another  tail  entirely.  Your  business 
right  now  this  minute  is  with  us.  Our 
business  is  with  yoiL  Here  we  are.  Here's 
you." 

But  BiUy  was  apparently  paying  no  fur> 
ther  attention  to  Tip's  words.  He  was 
looking  at  the  ceiling.  He  was  smiling. 
He  diuckled. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  glanoii^  side- 
wise  at  Tip,  "when  I  was  a  kid,  I  often  won- 
dered how  it  would  feel  to  be  kidnapped. 
I  had  a  idea  it  would  be  romantic  sort  of. 
But  it  ain't,  not  a  mite.  I  feel  like  I'd  heea 
on  a  tear — head,  y'understand,  and  mouth 
all  furry  and  thirsty!  Where's  that  pitcher? 
Oh,  I  can  sit  up  ^  r^t." 

He  swung  up  to  a  sitting  position  with  a 
lurch.  "Here's  how,"  he  said,  readiing  for 
the  pitcher. 

He  drank  his  fill  and  again  lay  down,  sup- 
portii^  his  head  on  a  bent  elbow. 

"Crafty,"  he  said  severely,  "why  for  are 
you  monkeying  with  that  gun?" 

"I  thought  I  had  it  hidden  behind  the 
table,"  relied  Craft,  shamefacedly  deposit* 
ii^  a  six-^oot^  on  the  table  in  fnnit  of 
him. 

He  folded  his  arms  behind  the  gun,  but 
Billy  noticed  that  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand  were  touching  the  wood  of  the  butt. 

"The  truth  is,"  said  Tip,  "that  we  intend 
to  watch  you  pretty  closely.  But  you 
haven't  any  kick  coming.  You  ain't  ga^ed 
or  hogtied  even." 

"Sming  that  Sam's  house  is  a  mile  out  of 
town  and  a  good  eight  hundred  yards  west 
of  the  Hillsville  tr^,  gaggin'  me  and  tieing 
me  up  are  hardly  necessa^)^  Sam,  that 
water  sure  gave  me  a  appetite.  I  feel  con- 
siderable better.  Suppose  now  you  send 
along  the  chambermaid  with  several  ^gs, 
more  or  less,  let  'em  lay,  and  two-three-four 
slices  of  nice  iiam,  and  some  fried  potatoes, 
and  bread  and  butter,  and  a  li'l  jam  if  you 
have  it — if  not  I'll  take  what  you've  got 
handy  and  some  coffee,  black,  with  sugar. 
Better  have  her  bring  a  full  pot  of  coffee. 
And  Samuel,  my  own  dear  boyhood  friend, 
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will  you  send  along  the  golden-haired 
chambermaid?" 

**niat's  the  way,"  approved  Tip  smiling, 
Bfl  Sam  Larder  slumped  kitchenward. 
"Make  a  joke  of  it*  No  sense  in  taking  it 
to  heart." 

'Tip,"  said  Bill,  "I  always  knew  you  were 
an  old  scoundrel." 

Tip  look«i  hurt.  "The  scoundrel  perhaps, 
and  only  perhaps,  mind  you,  but  I  deny  the 
age.   I'm  only  a  ^ort  fifty." 

"Plenty  of  time  for  you  to  be  hung  yet," 
admitted  Bill.  "Felix,  old  settler,  that  gun 
of  yours  is  pointing  right  at  me.  Is  it  easy 
on  the  trigger?" 

"Mighty  easy,"  said  Felix  Craft,  altering 
dightly  the  angle  of  the  weapon's  barret. 

Billy  hitched  himself  up  to  a  sitting  posi- 
ti<m.  By  means  of  the  bed's  two  pillows  he 
made  himself  comfortable  against  the 
wall 

"You  spoke  of  some  busness,"  he  said. 
"Le'shearit." 

Hp  cleared  his  throat.  "It  ain't  much. 
All  we  want  is  for  you  to  leave  us  alone." 

"Seems  to  me  you  asked  me  something 
like  that  before,"  mused  Billy. 

"And  your  answer  was  unsatisfactory." 

"What  kind  of  an  answer  did  you  expect?'* 

"We  expected  you'd  be  a  sensible  man, 
the  ant  of  feller  who  wouldn't  throw  down 
his  friends." 

"You  said  that  before,  too." 

Tip  nodded.  "We  still  think  maybe  you 
can  be  brought  to  see  our  side  of  it." 

"We  don't  want  to  do  anything  we'd  all 
be  sorry  for,"  Felix  Craft  nipped  in  ag- 
nificantly. 

"Hear  the  clanking  chains,"  said  Billy. 
"The  man's  threatening  me,  I  do  believe." 

Craft  returned  his  stare  woodenly. 

"You  see,"  Tip  remarked,  "we  expect  to 
do  a  li'l  business  this  year." 

"Do  you  think  this  will  be  a  good  year  for 
business?"  Billy  cocked  a  questioning  eye- 
brow. 

"We  hope  so,  we  hope  so,"  pronoimced 
Tip.  "I'll  be  open  with  you.  Bill.  If  you 
keep  on  nosii^;  into  our  afiairs  the  way 
you've  started  in  we'll  lose  money.  Couldn't 
help  but  lose  it.  You  didn't  take  office  till 
the  first  of  January  and  business  won't  be 
done  in  any  volume  till  well  into  the 


"When  the  ground  is  hard,"  interrupted 
Billy,  "and  the  volume  of  business  won't  be 


apt  to  leave  tdl-tale  tra^s.  I  get  the  in- 
nards of  your  meanii^." 

"Exactly.  So  you  see  how  absolutdy 
necessary  it  is  for  us  to  be  sure  that  you 
won't  horn  into  any  of  our  lit  deals." 

"We  intend  to  be  siure,"  declared  Craft. 

"Tip,"  said  Billy,  "that  man  is  threaten- 
ing me  again.  You  stop  him.  He  makes 
me  nervous.  Sometimes  I  almost  think  he 
means  it." 

"I'm  afraid  he  does  mean  it "  said  Tip. 
"I — ^we  d<m't  want  to  do  you  any  harm. 
Bill,  i^ysically  or  otherwise.  You  under- 
stand, that,  don't  you?" 

"Seein'  that  you  keep  on  tellin'  me  so  over 
and  over,  I'll  try  and  believe  it.  But  what 
I  want  to  know  is  if  you  dedde  finally  to  do 
me  harm,  physically  or  otherwise,  what  kind 
of  harm  you'll  do.  Will  you  drop  me  over 
the  cliff  on  a  dark  and  moonli^t  ni^t  and 
dash  my  quiverin'  body  to  death  on  the 
crud  rocks  below,  or  .  will  you  slip  a  U*l  wolf 
poison  into  my  morning  coffee,  or  will  you 
just  cut  my  throat  or  what?  I'd  like  to 
know.  Honest  I  would.  My  curiosity  is 
standin'  on  its  hind-legs." 

"It's  no  joke,"  Tip  told  him  seriously. 

"Of  course  it  ain't  Who  said  it  was? 
Not  me.  I'm  serious  as  lead  in  your  lung. 
Likewise  I'm  scared  to  death.  If  I  was 
standin'  up  you'd  hear  my  knees  dadking 
tf^ther.  Not  to  disappoint  you  I'll  shake 
the  bed.   There!   How's  that?" 

He  grinned  at  them  disarmingly.  They 
did  not  return  the  grin. 

"Might  as  well  tell  him  now,"  sixggested 
Craft. 

Tip  nodded.  "I  was  going  to.  BiU,  you 
left  your  ofl&ce  in  Golden  Bar  last  night." 
He  paused,  looking     at  the  ceiling. 

"You  needn't  try  to  make  me  think  you're 
making  it  up  as  you  go  along,"  Billy  fleered 
with  a  wink.  "I  know  better.  Flap  along, 
flap  along." 

"You  took  yoiu-  rifle  with  you  and  both 
your  guns,"  resumed  Tip.  "You  went  to 
the  stable  and  saddled  your  red-and-white 
pinto  and  rode  out  of  town." 

"Right  down  Main  Street,  I  suppose, 
where  everybody  could  see  me?" 

"Nothing  so  coarse  as  that.  You  were 
careful  to  strike  into  the  shelter  of  tbe  cot- 
tonwoods  that  grow  so  close  to  the  rear  of 
yoin:  corral." 

Bill's  eyes  widened  with  well-f^ned  en- 
joyment He  was  reasonably  sure  he  knew 
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what  was  comii^.  "I'll  bet  somebody  saw 
r         me,  alia  same." 

"Several  people  saw  you,  saw  you  so 
plainly  that  they  could  swear  to  your  iden- 
tity on  the  witness-stand." 

Billy  leaned  forward  interestedly.  **They 
cottld,  but  would  they?" 

"AU  five  of  'em  would." 

"Five,  huh?  Don't  you  think  that's  a 
good  many  folks  to  have  on  hand  so  provi- 
dentially, a  ni|^t  like  last  night?  Raining 
and  blowing  for  Gawd's  sake,  remember? 
You  don't  want  to  override  this  thing — 
whatever  it  is." 

Felix  Craft  laughed  sardonically.  "We 
won't.  Don't  you  worry  any  about  that. 
Bill.  We've  thought  it  out  pretty  average 
careful.'* 

*'That's  good.  I'd  be  sorry  to  see  you  fel- 
lers make  any  mistakes.  Go'n,  Tippy,  old 
settler.  You've  got  to  where  me  and  my 
gallant  steed  are  ft-skulking  in  the  under- 
brush with  half  the  town  watching  us  like 
lynxes.    What  did  I  do  next?" 

"You  haven't  done  it  yet.  And  whether 
you  do  it  or  not  all  depends  on  yourself.  If 
you  stay  stubborn,  then  this  afternoon 
you'll  hold  up  the  Hillsville  stage." 

"Don't  lemme  forget  myself  too  much. 
WiU  I  wear  a  mask?" 

'^Naturally — and  your  horse  will  be  seen, 
your  red-and-white  pinto  that  everybody 
knows.  It's  something  like  the  trick  you 
worked  on  Driver  and  Slike.  We  listened 
very  careful  to  your  testimony  at  the  hear- 
ing.   We're  grateful  to  you  for  the  idea, 

Bin." 

Billy  tossed  away  all  credit  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand.  "Oh,  you  clever  fellers  would 
have  thought  of  something  just  as  good. 
Trust  you.  Next." 
•  "Everybody  on  the  stage  will  be  able  to 
swear  to  your  clothes  and  your  horse  and 
your  guns.  One  of  your  guns  has  a  brass 
guard.  That  gun  especially  will  be  re- 
membered." 

"You  do  think  of  everj'thing,"  Bill  said  in 
admiration.  "But  does  it  sound  natural 
that  I'd  be  using  my  horse,  e^}ecially  such  a 
consiHCuous-lookm'  horse  as  that  red-and- 
white  pinto,  right  where  everybody  in  the 
stage  could  see  him?  Even  if  I  am  crazy 
enough  to  hold  up  the  stage,  you've  gotta 
give  me  credit  for  a  h'l  sense." 

*'I  said  there  wouldn't  be  any  coarse 
work,"  averred  Tip.   "Your  horse  will  be 
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tied  in  a  li'l  patch  of  woods  out  of  ^ght  of 
the  ste^,  but  just  about  the  time  you're 
Unii^  &e  passoigers  up  on  the  trail  your 
horse  will  bust  out  of  the  li'l  patch  of  woods 
and  show  himself  plain  for  everybody  to 
take  a  look  at." 

"Somebody  will  have  to  drive  him  out. 
Suppose  he^s  seen,  too?" 

Tip  shook  a  lazy  head.  "Not  him.  He 
won't  be  seen.  It  will  all  look  m^ty  nat- 
ural like  an  accident.  Somethin'  scared  the 
horse,  that's  all." 

"After  I've  robbed  the  stage  what  do  I 
do?" 

"There  you  have  me,"  confessed  Tip.  "I 
don't  know  what  you'll  do.  You  might 
ride  away  and  keep  going  for  several  weeks. 
That  would  be  the  sensible  thing  to  do." 

"Or  I  can  ride  back  to  Golden  Bar  and  be 
arrested  by  my  own  deputies  for  stage  rob- 
bery. I  don't  suppose  anybody  would  be- 
lieve it  if  I  said  I  was  kidnaped." 

Tip  smQed  slightly.  "They  might.  You 
never  can  tell  what  people  would  believe." 

Billy  drew  his  knees  up  to  the  level  of  his 
chin  and  hugged  them. 

"No,"  he  drawled,  "too  fishy.  Folks 
don't  kidnap  folks  nowadays — only  in 
books.  Shucks,  I'll  bet  you  fdlers  were 
counting  on  just  that  particular  snag  in 
human  nature.  Looks  like  you've  got  me, 
don't  it?" 

Tip  nodded  his  head.   "Looks  like  it." 
.  "You've  only  got  yourself  to  blame,"  said 
Felix  Craft,  studying  the  gun  on  the  table  so 
handy  to  his  fingers. 

"True,"  acquiesced  Billy.  "I've  only  got 
myself  to  blame.  So  what  care  I  for  pov- 
erty or  precious  stones?  Look  here,  fellow 
citizens,  who  is  going  to  take  my  part  in  this 
st^  holdup?" 

"I  will,"  said  Craft  modestly.  "I  rode 
your  pinto  out  of  town  last  night  and  I 
think  I  made  a  good  impression.  Yeah,  I'm 
sure  I  did.  And  I  have  more  than  a  sneak- 
ing idea  I  can  get  away  with  the  holdup." 

"Don't  doubt  it,"  said  BiUy.  "Don't 
doubt  it  for  a  minute.  You've  got  nerve 
enoi^,  I  know  that,  and  we're  about  of  a 
fflze.  I — uh — thought  there  was  some- 
thing familiar  about  that  vest  you're  wear- 
ily. And  are  those  my  other  pants  you 
have  on?  The  table  hides  'em  so  I  can't  tell 
for  sure." 

"They  are  your  other  pants,  and  your 
coat  and  hat  are  hanging  on  a  hook  in  the 
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kitchen.  I  had  to  put  your  spurs  on  my 
boots  though.   Yours  were  too  small." 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,"  mourned  Billy,  genuine 
concern  in  his  tone.  "If  I'd  only  known— 
However,  suppose  some  one  in  the  stage 
puts  a  hok  in  your  face  right  over  the  eye, 
Fehi.   Have  you  thought  of  that?" 

Craft  nodded.  "We  have  to  take  some 
chances." 

"That's  so.  You've  got  a  sporting  spirit 
after  all,  Crafty.  You'd  think  running 
a  gambling  house  so  long  would  have 
taken  it  out  of  you  sort  of.  Might  be  your 
ranch  has  saved  you.  And  suppose  I  don't 
feel  like  bavii^  you  risk  your  valuable  life, 
Crafty,  what  then?" 

"Then  the  deal  can  be  arranged,"  Tip  an- 
swered for  Craft.  "Give  us  your  word, 
Bill,  and  you  can  walk  out  that  door  and 
ride  back  to  Golden  Bar  right  after  break- 
fast.  Right  now  if  you  don't  want  to  wait." 

Billy  looked  incredulous.  "You  mean  to 
tell  me,  l^p,  that  you'd  take  my  bare 
woid?" 

"You're  whistling  we  would,"  Tip  de- 
clared heartily.  "Everybody  knows  your 
word  is  good." 

"I've  never  broken  it  yet,  but  don't  you 
see,  once  broken,  what  good  is  it?" 

"But  if  you  give  it  you  wouldn't  break  it. 
We  know  you." 

"But  if  I  give  my  word  to  you  to  do  this 
thing  I  will  luLve  broken  it — to  the  territory. 
When  I  took  office  I  made  oath  to  obey  and 
uphold  the  laws.  I  guess  maybe  you  forgot 
that." 

Tip  looked  a  trifle  dashed.  "Well—"  he 
began. 

"You  see,"  interrupted  Billy,  "If  I  broke 
my  word  to  the  territory  I'd  break  it  to  you 
likely.  Anyway  what  guarantee  have  you 
that  I  wouldn't?" 

"Looks  like  there  was  only  one  trail  out," 
Craft  said  briefly. 

"Ginune  something  to  eat  first,"  Billy  im- 
plored, rubbing  his  empty  stomach. 

"We'll  do  that  much  for  you,"  said  Tip. 
"And  while  you're  eatin'  you  think  it  over. 
There's  a  lot  to  be  said  for  what  we  want 
you  to  do.  Think  how  easy  it  is.  Bill. 
Just  go  a  li'l  slow  is  all  we  want.  And 
think  what  you  get  by  it — complete  freedom 
otherwise  and  that  ten  thousand  a  year  easy 
money  we  spoke  of  a  while  back.  Ten 
thousand  ain't  to  be  sneezed  at  these  days. 
I  dunno  where  you'd  make  it  any  easier.' 


"Neither  do  I,"  Billy  admitted  frankly. 

"You  don't  want  to  go  to  jail  now,  do  you, 
BiU?"  wheedled  Tip. 

"Sure  not,"  was  the  prompt  answer. 

"Of  course  you  don't  And  if  you  decide 
to'accept  our  offer,  Bill,  the  secret  will  be 
left  behind  r^t  in  this  room.  No  one  will 
ever  know  anything  about  it.  To  youi 
friends  you  will  be  one  of  the  straightest 
sheriffs  Crocker  County  ever  had.  Oh,  I 
know  what  you're  thinking  of.  Y«u're 
afraid  of  what  Hazel  Walton  mi^t  think. 
But  " 

"Let's  leave  her  out  of  this,"  Bill  struck  in 
sharply. 

"All  right,"  acquiesced  Tip  with  a  sli^t 
cough,  "we  will.  Alia  same.  Bill,  who's  to 
ever  know  what  you  did?" 

"I'd  know  for  one,"  Billy  observed  sim- 
ply. "And  suppose  I  tell  somebody?  You 
kriow  I  never  could  keep  a  secret." 

"I  told  you  how  it  would  be,  Tip,"  re- 
marked Craft.  "He's  too  daroji  honest  fw 
any  use." 

BUly  nodded  his  gratitude.  "Felix,  I 
thank  you.  At  least  you  are  a  friend  of 

mine." 

"You  forget  me,"  said  the  disappointed 
Tip.  "If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  ground-and- 
lofty  talkii^  done  by  yours  truly,  y»u,  Wil- 
liam, would  have  already  gone  where  the 
good  Indians  go.  I  can  tell  you,  Felix  and 
Sam  are  downright  di^^ntled  with  you." 

"Felix,  I  take  it  all  back,"  grieved  Billy. 
"At  the  first  convenient  opportunity  I  shaill 
drop  a  li'l  arsenic  in  your  coffee  or  a  li'l  lead 
pill  in  your  system.  I  dunno  which  yet. 
And  that  goes  for  you  too,  Sam." 

"What's  that?"  queried  Sam,  entering 
with  a  large  platter  of  ham,  eggs  and  po- 
tatoes and  setting  it  down  on  the  table. 
When  Bill  had  explained  he  smiled  grimly. 
"Yep,"  said  Sam  Larder.  "You've  been  a 
thorn  in  our  well-known  side  for  some  time. 
Trimming  you  off  the  parent  stem  would  do 
you — and  us — a  heap  of  good." 

"I  see,"  remarked  Billy,  sliding  from  the 
bed  and  hooking  up  a  chair  to  the  table,  "I 
see  that  the  patient  is  not  yet  out  of  danger. 
But  the  doctors  have  not  completely  des- 
paired of  his  life.  How  about  it,  Tip?  You 
haven't  given  me  up  yet,  have  you?" 

"Bill,"  said  Tip  irritably,  "you're  a  fool** 

"But  not  a  damn  fool,"  returned  BiU  wiHi 
his  mouth  full.  "You'll  have  to  admit 
there  is  method  in  my  madness." 
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"TXTELL,"  said  Felix  Craft,  attempting 
»  ▼  a  pleasantry,  "how  do  I  look?'* 
"You  look."  said  Billy,  foUowiog  a  meticu- 
lous survey  of  his  questioner's  attire,  "you 
took  like  Mr.  Felix  Craft,  our  genial  gambler 
and  non-resident  ranch  owner." 

"Shucks,  I  was  hoping  I'd  look  like  you. 
I'd  sure  enjoy  Tnaking  a  good  appearance. 
Maybe  the  mask  will  make  a  difference." 
"Mask  won't  disguise  your  voice  any." 
"101  talk  like  I  had  a  cold.  Oh,  I  won't 
have  any  trouble  making  folks  think  it's 
you." 

Felix  Craft  spoke  with  tremendous  confi- 
dence. More  than  the  occasion  warranted, 
thought  Billy  Wingo. 

"Why  don't  you  wear  my  star?"  suggested 
BiU.  "Then  folks  would  sure  think  it  was 
me." 

"Too  raw,  and  you  know  it.  Even  you 
wouldn't  do  a  fool  thing  like  that" 

"Thanks  for  the  compliment,"  Billy  said 
hombly.  "Suf^pose  now  you  get  plugged, 
FeBx?" 

"I  won't  get  plugged.  Not  me,"  de- 
clared Craft,  pulling  the  six-shooter  with 
the  brass  trigger  guard  and  makii^;  sure 
that  the  hammer  rested  oa  an  empty 
chamber. 

"What  makes  you  think  you  wcm't  be 
jdugged?"  persisted  Billy, 

Craft  darted  a  quick  look  at  his  ques- 
ti(mer.  "Because  I  know  I  won't.  I'll 
have  the  drop  on  *em,  don't  you  see?  No- 
body will  dare  cut  down  on  me." 

"How  do  you  know  they  won't?" 

"I'm  sure,  that's  all." 

"What  makes  you  so  sure?" 

"Because  I  am,  that's  ^y!"  was  the 
snai^nsh  reply.  Then  in  a  pleasanter  tone 
Cr^  continued,  "Because,  Bill,  I've  figured 
out  my  chances  carefully.  Not  cmce  in  a 
thousand  times  do  stage  passengers  resist  a 
road-agent." 

'*How  about  the  Wells-Fargo  guard?" 

"He  ain't  riding  this  tri^." 

"How  do  you  Imow  he  ain't?" 

"Now  don't  you  worry  how  we  know, 


BiU.  We  know,  and  you  can  bet  on  that. 
It's  like  I  told  you,  we've  figured  this  thii^ 
out  to  the  last  li'l  detail.  We  " 

"You  bet  we  have,"  cut  in  Tip  quickly. 
"For  the  last  time,  Bill,  hadn't  you  better 
change  your  mind?" 

"I  couldn't  change  it  for  the  last  time  till 
I'd  changed  it  at  least  two  other  times, 
Tip,"  Billy  drawled,  one-half  his  brain  busy 
trying  to  fathom  why  Tip  ^ould  have  in- 
terrupted Craft  so  bruskly.  Tip  never  did 
anything  without  reason.  Never.  And 
why  was  Craft  so  unnaturally  sure  that  he 
could  hold  up  the  stage  without  being  shot? 
Unnaturally,  exactly.  Because  Felix  Craft 
was  one  not  given  to  explaining  anything  he 
did.  Yet  in  this  instance  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  explain  at  some  length.  Why? 

Billy  tilted  back  on  the  rear  legs  of  his 
duur,  cocked  his  heels  up  on  the  table  and 
stared  at  the  ceiling. 

"Well,  how  about  it?"  Tip  demanded  im- 
patiently.  "You  going  to  be  senable?" 

Billy  waved  a  hand  for  silence  and  then 
sang  in  a  whining  bobtail  bass: 

"Bam^  Bodkin  broke  his  Dose: 

Want  of  money  makes  us  sad; 
Without  feet  we  can't  have  toes; 

Crazy  ft^s  are  always  mad; 
A  nickel  candle's  very  smaQ; 

Many  fiddlers  can't  play  jigs; 
One  that's  dumb  can  never  bawl^ 

Pickled  pork  is  made  of  pigs. 

"Ain't  that  a  nice  song?"  Billy  broke  off, 
glancing  round  him  for  praise.  "Lot  of 
truth  in  that  song,  too.  Especially  that  part 
about  crazy  folks.  They  always  are  mad — 
like  you  and  Felix,  Tip,  imd  our  fat  friend, 
Mr.  Samuel  larder.  Wliy  all  the  delay, 
Felix?  If  you  really  are  gonna  be  a  bold 
bad  man,  go'n  and  be  one.  Don't  dally 
round  here  any  longer.  Suppose  you  miss 
the  stage?  You'd  be  disappointed.  So 
would  I.  Because  I  don't  want  anything 
to  prevent  you  from  having  a  fair  crack  at  it. 
I'd  like  you  to  have  every  chance — but  I  for- 
got, you  ain't  taking  any  chances,  are  you? 
This  is  a  sure  thmg." 


"TAt  Rider  ^GtUtH  Bar'*  wtU  he  continued  in  EVERYBODrs  ftr  September. 
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Perfect  Ignition 

In  Which  the  Leading  Part  Is  Taken,  Not  by  an  AutomO' 
bile.  But  by  an  Interesting  Woman  All  of  Us  Have  Met 

By  James  Ash 


ITS  generous  of  me  to  tell  you  about  it, 
George — you  who  consider  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  merely  a  suburb  to  come 
to  New  York  from.  So  far  as  I  can  fig- 
ure out  your  point  of  view,  the  country  is 
just  the  place  imd^neath  the  turnips,  cows 
and  farmers,  and  any  one  who  likes  to  raise 
flowers  and  such  is  dther  a  nice  old  lady  or 
a  fellow  who's  not  enthusiastically  masculine 
and  would  smoke  scented  cigarettes  if  he 
had  a  bit  more  stamina  and  dash. 

Well,  anyhow,  here's  my  confession.  The 
other  day  I-met  myself  coming  back,  as  it 
wm,  and  I  was  a  lady.  To  be  plain,  we  had 
a  vi^t  from  a  frimd  of  MoUie's,  who  is  her- 
self an  amateur  gardener.  I  think  she 
brought  a  husband  with  her,  but  I  didn't 
get  to  see  much  of  him.  Don't  know  how, 
when  or  who'e  MoUie  {ncked  her  up;  but 
I've  made  up  my  mind  not  to  have  any 
more  sisters. 

This  youngish  matron  was  of  the  en- 
thusiastic type — you  know,  the  kind  so 
jammed  full  of  nothing  that  it  keeps  ex- 
ploding. Perfect  ignition,  no  muffler,  a 
gentle  down  grade  and  a  hurry  to  get  no- 
where with  every  prospect  of  success.  Mcd- 
lie  merely  said  she  was  very  fond  of  flowers 
and  I'd  like  her. 

Well,  we  drove  over  to  Kittanning  to  meet 
them  and,  coming  back,  this  Carbonated 
Lady  sat  on  the  front  seat  i^th  me.  She 
had  begun  talking  before  she  waved  her 
hand  to  Mollie  from  the  station  platform 
and  the  time  we'd  started  I  was  already 
hypnotiz«l  or  gassed  or  something,  and  had 
the  feeling  she'd  always  been  talkhig  to  me 
since  before  I  was  bom.  It  was  sort  <rf 
soothing  at  first,  like  a  motor  purring. 
About  the  end  of  the  first  mile  her  voice 
tripped  a  minute  on  one  word  and,  honestly, 


I  blamed  it  on  the  engine — thought  a  cylin- 
der had  missed. 

After  that  I  b^an  trying  to  hear  what 
she  was  saying  and,  sure  enough,  it  was  all 
about  fiow^.  Listening  to  her  was  like 
being  blown  through  a  jungle  on  a  greased 
sphal  wind.  It  seemed  to  be  all  one  long 
sentence.  I  got  so  lost  in  it  I  forgot  to  put 
on  the  gas  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  and,  when 
she  suddenly  shut  down  preparatory  to 
noticii^  we  had  stopped,  before  I  knew  it 
I  said  "Period!"  right  out  loud  and  had  to 
limp  out  of  my  m^s  by  revismg  it  to  "pe- 
riodically" and  going  on  from  there. 

Well,  she  started  again  before  the  car 
did  and  all  was  just  as  before.  Then  she 
got  dust  in  her  throat,  or  something,  and 
one  bit  of  what  she  was  saying  got  slowed 
up  just  enough  for  me  to  have  time  to  get 
its  meaning.  I  got  "adore  sweet  peas,"  and 
"but  mine  are  never  very  good  till  they're 
two  or  three  years  old."  That  won't  mean 
anything  to  you,  George,  for  to  you  sweet 
peas  are  probably  only  a  high-class  vege- 
table and  just  as  good  one  year  as  another; 
but  it  meant  a  lot  to  me.  It  gave  me  the 
same  kind  of  jolt  you'd  get  if  a  man  who 
posed  as  a  Wall-Street  expert  suddenly 
spoke  of  quarterly  dividends  as  falling  due 
every  second  year.  Right  there  I  had  her 
number  as  a  real  gardener,  and  it  was  zero 
if  you  want  to  be  polite;  if  not,  she  was  just 
a  debt. 

The  next  I  remember  she  and  I  were  in 
the  middle  of  my  garden,  and  it  looked  to 
me  as  if  the  flowers  w^  wilting.  She 
seemed  to  be  crazy  about  me  because  I  was 

such  a  good  listener,  and  followed  me  around 
the  paths  anywhere  without  noticing  where 
she  was  going  or  connecting  her  conversation 
with  anything  she  saw,  if  she  saw  anything. 
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I  tested  her  by  taking  her  over  the  same 
paths  twice,  and  after  I'd  made  sure  by 
escorting  her  clear  out  of  the  garden  and 
leading  her  around  a  tree  four  times,  I 
started  out  and  we  made  a  thorcnigh 
tour  of  the  whde  fs^m.  George,  ^e  liad 
to  sit  down  to  rest  twice,  but  she  went  right 
on  telling  me  about  flowers  just  as  if  we  were 
still  in  the  garden.  We  flushed  one  of  Mike 
Davitt's  pigs  that  had  wandered  over  on  to 
our  [dace,  and  in  making  its  panicky  escape 
it  nearly  stepped  on  her  feet,  but  it  only 
made  her  shift  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence — 
which  is  where  she  made  most  of  her  shifts 
-4ioia  haSiykxks  to  gladic^,  and  may  ac- 
count for  her  ass^ning  to  the  latter  the 
characteristics  of  a  ^asta  daisy. 

I  hadn't  said  anything  so  far  and  was  be- 
ginning to  fear  I  wa^'t  holdii^  up  my  end 
of  the  conversation,  so  y/rhea  we  came  to 
the  you^g  orchfurd  I  said,  'This  little  plum^ 

I  was  goii^  to  tdl  you  she  didn't  even 
know  she'd  been  interrupted,  but  that 
wouldn't  be  stating  the  case.  Si/t  kadn't 
been  interrupted. 

Later  oa,  though  we  were  out  of  the 
orchard  by  that  time,  I  tried  it  again, 
"This  little  plum  " 

I  had  only  lost  groimd  and  it  rolled  my 
determination.  First  of  all,  I  knew  I  must 
keep  calm.  George,  do  yoa  remember  how 
I  couW  always,  by  some  strange  throwback 
from  Sunday-school  days,  recite  the  names 
of  the  twelve  minor  prophets?  Well,  I 
started  in  doing  it — "Hosea,  Joel,  Amos, 
Obadiah,  etc. — "  Said  them  over  and  over, 
to  myself  at  first;  but  she  didn't  notice  when 
I  unconsciously  drifted  into  saying  than 
out  loud. 

So  on  we  went,  my  determination  about 
that  plum-tree  getting  harder  every  minute 
while  I  hung  on  to  my  back-firing  nerves. 
I  led  her  back  for  another  trip  over  the  farm 
and  she  came  right  along,  still  talking  flow- 
ers while  I  redteid  the  twelve  minor  proph- 
ets. Some  duett 

When  we  reached  the  hay-field  she'd 
hof^Kd  back  to  the  hollyhocks  a^;ain  and 
was  raising  some  porcelain  blue  ones — ^no 
one  eke  has  ever  done  that,  George.  I  pur- 
posely didn't  let  down  all  the  bars  of  the 
gate,  and  when  she  was  stooping  to  squeeze 
through,  she  almost  lost  a  beat  on  the  holly- 
hocks and  I  quickly  inserted  in  dear,  ring- 
ing tones, 

Eht^o^i  UcgoMiiu,  Aupat,  1921 


"This  little  plum-tree  had  fiowoa  on 

it  " 

"Wasn't  that  too  sweetl"  continued  she, 
dropping  the  hollyhocks.  "Have  you  ever 
noticed  that  a  young  fruit  tree  with  its 
leaves  off  has  a  distinct  savor  of  Rostand — 
'intelligence  des  fleurs'  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing — you've  read  his  book,  haven't  you? 
When  I  first  read  it  I  was  perfectly  crazy 
about  columbine  and  " 

George,  "and"  is  right.  If  there  were 
ever  any  need  of  expanding  a  language  pic- 
ture that  woman's  mtire  intellectual  and 
spiritual  essence  mto  one  lAxHnt  word,  Utat 
word  would  be  "and." 

That  failure  pretty  nearly  finished  my 
nerves,  and  I  told  the  twelve  minor  proph- 
ets they  could  all  go  to  helL  It  ahiust 
broke  my  determination  too;  but  I  made  up 
my  mind  that,  if  I  couldn't  inject  that 
whole  plum-tree  sentence  all  at  once,  at 
least  I  would  work  it  in  piet^  by  pece,  if  I 
grew  old  and  died  in  the  attonpt. 

I  concentrated  on  the  next  word  ci  my 
sentence  and  waited  till  I  could  nuke  ha" 
climb  a  stone  wall  and  then,  just  when  she 
was  balancing  on  top  and  heading  to  one 
of  my  hands,  I  pretended  to  sli{^  gave  my 
arm  a  jerk  and  ^ot  out  the  word, 

"When!" 

"Oh,  April,  I  think;  but  the  time  doesn't 
really  mattn  a  great  deal  with  hdiotrt^ 
seed.  Isn't  it  funny  how  it  doesn't  matter 
with  some  kinds  and  it  makes  such  a  von- 
derfid  difference  with  lots  and  lots  and  lots 
of  other  kinds?  I  used  to  wonder,  when  I 
first  took  up  gardening  " 

"And,"  George,  just  some  more  "and" 
after  that.  But  I'd  added  my  word.  And 
^e'd  heard  me  say  it.  Of  course  a  word 
wouldn't  count  unless  I  could  satisfy  my- 
self she  had  at  least  heard  it.  Anybody 
could  have  said  any  number  of  words  any 
number  of  times  without  her  hearing  it 

That  was  the  trouble  when  I  tried  to 
score  on  the  next  word,  "it."  I  said  it  every 
time  she  tripped  over  anythir^,  or  did  or 
met  anything  that  would  slow  up  an  ordi- 
nary woman  a  fraction  of  a  second.  But  I 
a>uldn't  register.  Finally,  as  we  were 
marching  down  a  narrow  lane,  I  suddenly 
stepped  in  front  of  her,  stopped  dead  in  my 
tracks  and  said: 

"Pardon  me—//." 

"Oh,  did  I  say  'she?'  You  just  mustn't 
mind  me  at  alL  Ido  love  flowers  so  and  I 
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just  can't  help  personifying  them  in  my 
own  thoughts — some  of  thent  are  so  de- 
lightfully feminine,  aren't  they?  Like  that 
one — the  one  I  was  just  talking  about. 
Why,  what  was  it?  Isn't  that  too  " 

"^Uyhock,"  said  I  aimlessly,  but  I 
hadn't  lost  an  opportimity  by  missing  my 
cue,  for  of  course  she  didn't  hear  me. 

I  realized  then  that  I'd  have  to  wait  till 
after  lunch.  A  man  can  go  just  so  far  on 
an  empty  stomach. 

MoUie  had  lunch  served  on  the  big  porch, 
and  the  Carbonated  Lady  had  three  people 
she  could  talk  to  all  at  once,  and  she  c&d. 
This  eased  it  up  a  little  on  me — not  much, 
but  enough  so  I  could  plan  a  bit  as  to  how 
I  could  finish  that  sentence  and  yet  be  on 
watch  for  any  unexpected  chance  that 
might  arise  during  the  meal. 

George,  I've  never  been  able  to  figure  out 
how  they  do  it.  Lots  of  them  do,  of  course, 
but  it's  uncanny.  Eat  the  meal,  yet  never 
stop  talking.  You  know  th^  eat  it,  for  you 
see  them  put  the  food  inside;  but  you  never 
see  them  chew  and  you  never  see  them  swal- 
low. You  know  they  must  have  been  eat- 
ing meals  right  along  for  years,  because 
there  they  are.  You  know  they  wouldn't 
eat  alone  and  you  know  that  if  they  didn't 
eat  alone  they  were  talking.  And  diat's  all 
you  do  know. 

Of  coiirse  the  Carbonated  Lady  was  one 
of  them  and  never  another  word  of  my  sen- 
tence could  I  edge  in.  I  tried  once  or  twice, 
but  she  never  heard  me.  And  every  time  I 
said  "was'^  all  by  itself  MoUie  tried  to  catch 
my  eye,  and  the  Carbonated  Lady's  hus- 
hed looked  uneasy. 

Same  way  all  afternoon.  I  kept  saying 
"was"  at  intervals  and  Mollie,  knowing  a 
submarine  of  some  kind  was  at  work,  kept 
tr3ring  to  get  me  off  to  one  side  on  various 
pretexts,  but  I  wouldn't  go.  I'd  have  said 
the  husband  couldn't  have  had  any  nerves 
left,  even  if  he'd  had  any  when  he  married 
her;  but  toward  the  end  of  the  day  he  got 
so  he'd  give  a  little  jump  every  time  I  said 
"was."  Maybe  he  wasn't  used  to  more 
than  one  person  talking  at  a  time. 

Same  way  when  we  drove  them  back  to 
the  station.  But  about  half-way  to  Kit- 
tanning  old  Job  Foster  turned  on  to  the  road 
with  a  load  of  logs  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
hill.  There  needn't  have  been  any  accident, 
for  there  was  time  for  a  hard,  jolting  stop; 
but  the  Carbonated  Lady  complicated  mat- 


ters by  opening  a  door  and  trying  to  get 
out — still  talking,  though  she  did  chai^ 
the  subject.  I  put  on  the  brakes  ail  ri^t 
and  tried  to  restrain  her  at  about  the  same 
time,  with  die  result  that  both  of  us  stmie- 
how  made  a  hasty  exit  from  the  slewing  car. 

The  grass  was  thick,  and  high  and  the 
ground  soft  and  moist,  so  everything  was 
done  with  the  greatest  comfort,  though 
some  abruptness.  The  Carbonated  Lady 
and  I  took  up  our  final  positions  sitting 
down,  facing  each  other.  Mollie  kept  her 
head  as  usual,  stayed  in  the  car  and  was 
hm^y  bruised,  llie  husband  was  so  used 
to  not  talking  that  he  never  made  a  report; 
but  seemed  as  comfortable  as  usual. 

Well,  George,  I  got  my  breath  before  she 
did,  and  with  it  my  presence  of  mind.  We 
sat  there,  blankly  looking  each  other  in  the 
face  for  a  brief  second,  and  that  I  scored 
my  victory,  all  of  it: 

"Was  only  two  years  old!'* 

She  gave  a  kind  of  gasp,  there  was  actu- 
ally still  another  speechless  second  and  then 
she  burst  forth  with  a  cry  to  husband: 

"Oh,  oh,  oh!  Richard,  RichardI  Mollie's 
brother's  hurt  his  head.  And — — " 

But  she'd  heard  me,  George 

Well,  that's  all.  Now  admit  I'm  pretty 
broad-minded  to  confess  to  the  seamy 
of  amateur  gardeners.  But  Geoi|^  b^ore 
you  start  on  your  "they're  all  tdike"  stuff, 
I  want  you  to  note  that  the  Carbonated 
Lady  is  strictly  a  city  product,  belongs  in 
the  city,  came  from  the  dty  and,  thank 
God,  went  back  to  the  city.  She'd  be  a  suc- 
cess in  almost  any  dty  circle;  but  her  kind  i 
doesn't  grow  in  the  country.  I 

But  the  coimtry  would  do  her  good, 
George,  if  administered  with  a  strong  hand. 
As  a  first  step  I'd  take  her  out  in  the  gardai, 
make  lier  sit  down  on  the  ground  in  front 
of  a  parsnip  and  look  it  in  the  face  all  day, 
day  after  day  for  weeks  and  weeks,  all  alone 
with  the  parsnip.  Why  a  parsnip?  Well,  why 
not?  But  a  beet  or  a  carrot  or  anything  else 
without  ears  would  do.  That's  the  only  way 
you  can  get  the  real  essence  of  the  count^ 
into  these  hectic,  ingrowing  city  people. 

George,  I  wish  I  a>uld  get  you  to  ke^ 
yotu:  half-promise  to  come  out  here  and  see 
what  the  country  is  really  like.  We  have 
lots  of  v^tables  and  when  one  wilts  we'll 
move  you  over  in  front  of  another  one,  just 
as  long  as  we  have  any  left  at  all.  It  would 
do  you  good,  George. 
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The  Tale  of  a  Villein 

Bran  the  Jester  Flays  a  Midden 
but  Telling  Part  in  the  Tortuous 
Processes   of  Medieval  Graft 

By  H.  C.  Bailey 

Autkar  *f'*CaU  Mr.  Ftramt^"  "Barry  Leri^,"  "Tkt  HighwajunaH,"  tte. 


T[£RE  was  a  new  king  in  England 
and  a  new  queen,  and  since  no 
man  could  think  of  one  to  set 
against  him,  no  man  denied  him. 
This  also  was  strange  and  new,  a  change 
of  kings  without  a  fight.  Through  the 
weary  country  Henry  U  and  his  Eleanor 
made  a  progress  and  the  banms  gave  them 
homi^e  and  feasts.  So  they  came  to  the 
castle  of  Sir  Gilbert  du  Marais  in  Risbor- 
ougb  under  the  hills. 

Sir  Gilbert  was  lavish.  He  had  sweet 
herbs  on  his  floor  and  Flemish  tapestries  on 
his  walls,  and  good  yew-colored  cloth  upon 
his  chairs,  and  footstools  covered  in  fur,  and 
his  beds  were  made  with  sheets  of  silk  and 
Si»idal  and  there  was  even  a  table-doth  at 
his  dinner.  His  dinners  were  furnished 
with  cranes  and  peacocks  and  swans,  with 
spiced  and  seasoned  meats  in  great  plenty, 
with  white  powder  and  large  sweetmeats 
and  mulberry  wine  and  piment  and  clary 
and  clove  wine.  Musicians  and  mummers 
he  had  m  abimdance.  He  provided  a  mer- 
ry, pretty  niece,  Adela,  to  divert  the  king. 
He  was  himself  assiduously  gallant  to  the 
queen.  He  had  an  air,  he  had  still  a  pres- 
ence, he  had  never  lacked  wit.  Sir  Gilbert 
succeeded  with  his  king  and  queen. 

But  Bran  the  king's  fool  was  not  merry  in 
Ris  borough  and  on  a  day  when  the  dinner 
in  its  length  surpassed  all  the  other  dinners. 
King  Henry  (of  whom  his  enemies  said  that 
he  would  sin  every  other  sin  but  gluttony, 
and  his  friends  that  he  would  do  anything 
for  them  but  eat)  King  Hemy,  I  say,  re- 
marked this  fool  spurning  a  dish  of  field 
fares  as  he  sat  apart  sewing.  "Why, 


brother,  what  woman's  work  is  that?" 
quoth  the  king. 

"It  is  my  shroud,  Henry." 

"God  save  you,  fool,  why  a  shroud?" 

"Because  I  am  old,  brother,  old,  and  the 
spirit  is  gone  out  of  me.  Here  is  a  new  king 
and  a  new  queen,  yea,  and  a  new  castle  and 
a  new  lord  in  it.  But  the  new  is  what  tibe 
old  was  and  the  spring  as  the  winter  and 
there  is  no  more  hope.  Hush  yoUj  brother, 
I  stitch  me  my  shroud." 

The  king  bit  his  finger  and  fidgeted,  but 
in  a  moment  pretty  Adela  at  his  elbow 
engaged  him,  and  when  the  mummers  came 
Bran  slunk  out  and  no  one  saw  him 

It  was  in  his  nature  to  seek  the  hills  and 
along  the  ridge  he  rode  looking  out  through 
the  beechwoods  over  the  wide  blue  green  of 
the  vale  and  singing  to  himself,  sometimes 
in  English,  a  babblii^  child's  song,  more 
often  the  Latin  of  the  Magnificat.  A 
ludicrous  creature  indeed,  in  his  piebald 
clothes,  his  jingling  cock's  comb,  h^  ass's 
ears,  chantii^  "for  He  that  is  mighty  hath 
magnified  me  and  holy  is  His  name."  He 
was  aware  of  it,  he  ended  in  giggling  laugh- 
ter. "An  old  song,  brother.  Yea,  yea,  and 
an  old  fool.  And  the  world  is  old  and 
hearts  are  cold  and  only  the  wicked  dare  be 
bold.  God  have  mercy,  brother,  so  it  has 
been  all  your  days.  And  the  new  is  but  the 
old,  and  new  Sir  Gilbert  is  but  old  Sir 
Thief.  Yea,  yea,  and  new  King  Henry  is 
but  the  barons'  king  of  old.  And  the  weak 
must  go  hide  in  the  old,  old  hills."  So  he 
rode  on  droning  and  in  a  while  when  the 
sun  was  waning  level  with  the  ridge  and  the 
shadows  in  the  wood  darkened  he  came 
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suddenly  upon  smoke  and  a  little  township 
of  huts. 

Children  scurried  away  from  his  horse 
like  rabbits.  Women  rose  from  the  ground 
to  stare  at  him  and  cried  out.  Through  the 
smoke  which  rose  from  great  mounds  men 
came  to  meet  him  sooty  and  glistening  with 
sweat.  "God  save  all  in  this  place,"  said 
Bran. 

They  looked  at  him  under  gathered  brows, 
women  and  men.  "Who  are  you  that 
come  here?"  a  man  asked. 

"A  child  of  this  earth,  brother." 

They  thought  it  over;  then  solemnly, 
"That  is  a  lie  you  have  said." 

"Nenny,  nenny.  A  man  of  these  hills, 
I.  ChUd  of  the  chalk." 

The  man  strode  forward,  "I  say  you  are 
a  vain  liar.  '  'Nenny,  nenny,'  "  he  mimicked 
Bran.    "That  is  a  Frenchman's  bleat." 

"Yea,  wise  man.  And  I  will  talk  to  you 
in  French  of  the  North  and  French  of  the 
South,  in  vile  Flemish  and  godly  Latin. 
Yet  English  is  my  tongue  and  my  blood  and 
my  bones  are  English." 

"Who  then?  And  what  do  you  make  on 
our  hills?" 

"I  am  one  Bran,  a  fool  by  nature  and 
grace,  brother.  And  I  am  here  on  the  chalk 
hills  to  dwell  a  while  with  what  is  mine." 

"Go  your  ways.  Here  is  naught  that  is 
yours." 

Bran  came  down  from  his  horse.  "Yea, 
brother,  yea,"  he  grinned  and  shuffled  in  the 
beech  mast,  "all  &is  is  mine  and  the  vihite 
chalk  under  that  made  my  bones.  Why 
are  you  unkind  to  me,  brother?" 

"You  are  a  Frenchman  and  some  French 
lord's  hound." 

"A  hound,  I!  Hear  him!"  he  barked 
grotesquely.  "God  mend  your  wits,  brother. 
Do  I  look  a  hound?"  and  he  showed  off  his 
ungainliness  and  grimaced  and  some  of 
them  b^an  to  grin.  "Holy  thorn,  who  are 
you  that  you  call  me  French?" 

"We  be  good  Saxon  folk  and  we  want  no 
Norman  dogs  to  spy  on  us." 

And  Bran  laughed:  "I  tell  you  a  tale  that 
was  told  to  me,  an  old  tale,  brother,  a  new 
tale.  The  sheep,  he  hated  the  wolf,  which 
came  a  stranger  to  eat  him.  Then  said 
the  grass  to  the  sheep:  *Nay,  brother  I  was 
here  before  you,  but  you  eat  me.'  But  the 
good  chalk  said  'I  was  here  when  the  world 
was  made,  when  the  Lord  God  set  the  land 
apart  from  the  sea,  but  goody  grass  eats  of 


me.  Who  is  the  sheep,  brother?  Good 
Saxon  folk.  And  your  Norman  lords  be 
the  wolves.  But  I,  I  am  the  very  chalk 
of  the  hills.  The  Norman  came  from  ovct 
the  sea,  from  over  the  sea  the  Saxon  came, 
King  Brut  brought  Britons  from  over  the 
sea,  my  foUc  were  here  when  the  Britcms 
came.  Uttle  folk,  old  folk,  folk  of  the 
white  chalk  MIL  We  were  here  at  the  birth 
of  things,  we  shall  watch  their  death." 

They  drew  nearer  him  and  one  of  the  wo- 
men said,  "He  is  a  fairyman." 

"He  is  a  liar,"  the  man  laughed. 

"I  love  you,  brother,"  Bran  said.  **Yo« 
are  English  stuff.  Nay,  but  I  tell  you  true. 
My  m^er  was  of  the  little  folk.  Have  you 
any  left,  brother?  Or  have  you  harried 
them  all,  you  Saxon  and  Norman  men?" 

"He  is  a  fairyman,"  the  woman  said. 
"Good  friend,  the  hills  are  empty.  There 
are  no  more  little  people.  When  the  sad 
years  came  they  fled  away." 

"Yea,  yea.  So  it  was  said  of  old.  So  it 
shall  be  said  anew.  But  always  the  little 
people  come  again.  Even  as  I.  I  am  (rf 
them  by  my  mother,  and  my  fatha  no 
man  knows  but  God.  My  moUier,  she  was 
speared  by  a  huntsman  of  old  Hugo  d'Oilly's, 
Ivo  his  name,  and  they  took  me,  a  child,  to 
make  them  sport." 

They  looked  at  each  other.  "It  rings 
true,  friend,"  the  man  said.  "Such  a  man 
Ivo  there  was  and  an  evil  man.  And  he  is 
dead  unshriven." 

"That  well  I  know,"  Bran  said.  ''Now 
know  you  me,  brother.  But  God  have 
mercy,  I  know  not  you." 

"We  be  folk  out  of  Watlington." 

Bran  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  Even 
for  country  folk  they  were  rudely  clad, 
barefoot,  ikreheaded,  in  tunics  and  kirtles 
of  coarsest  cloth  and  that  old  and  ragged: 
the  signs  of  hard  living  were  branded  on 
body  and  faxx. 

"Men  say  there  be  fish  whidi  fly,"  said 
Bran,  "but  who  heard  ever  of  townsmen 
living  wild  in  the  hills?" 

"You  are  a  stranger  who  have  not  heard 
it,  fellow,"  the  man  said.  "No  man  holds 
his  home  in  our  England." 

"No  horse  has  a  tail,  sud  mine  when  I 
docked  him.  Tell  the  tale  of  your  taU, 
brother." 

"We  be  villeins  of  Watlington,  and  so 
were  our  folk  before  us,  holding  our  housen 
our  own  for  dues  and  service  to  our  lord. 
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But  King  Stephen  gave  the  manor  to  Sir 
Gilbert  du  Marais.  Then  Sir  Gilbert 
built  him  a  castle  in  Watlington,  where 
castle  had  never  been,  and  to  build  it  he 
pulled  down  our  housen  and  we  have  no 
home  nor  living." 

"The  foxes  ^ve  holes  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  have  nests.   Yet  I  have  none,  brother." 

"Like  outlaws  we  live  and  like  outlaws  we 
die." 

"Godric!"  the  woman  said  and  touched 
his  hand. 

"So  it  is.  Are  you  one  of  us,  brother?" 
the  man's  eyes  were  grave  and  hard. 

"I  am  the  world's  fool,  brother,"  Bran 
said. 

"By  St.  Dunstan,  if  you  abide  with  us  you 
are  fool  indeed.  You  are  welcome  to  the 
nothing  we  iiave."  He  turned  on  his  heel 
and  called  sharply  to  the  other  men  and  took 
them  back  to  their  charcoal  burning.  And 
Bran  unsaddled  and  tethered  his  horse 
where  in  an  open  glade  there  was  grazing 
and  came  back  to  the  huts,  and  evuything 
he  did  the  women  watched  as  it  were  a  mir- 
acle. He  sat  himself  down  cross-Ie^ed  and 
began  to  cut  out  of  an  elder  twig  a  whistle 
that  he  could  play  upon.  And  as  he  cut  he 
thought.  But  the  woman  who  had  called 
him  a  fairy  came  so  close  that  he  must  needs 
look  up  at  her:  "Yea,  yea.  I  have  no  fear 
to  handle  iron.  And  I  will  eat  your  salt 
and  your  baked  bread,"  he  lau^ied.  "I 
am  no  fairy,  I.  Good  faith,  I  have  dwelt 
too  long  with  men." 

"I — thought  no  ill,"  the  woman  said. 
She  was  a  comely  creature,  something  worn 
by  hard  living,  but  tall  and  finely  made  and 
of  a  gentle  face. 

Bran  looked  up  into  her  blue  eyes:  "How 
are  you  called,  maid?" 

She  blushed  and  he  knew  that  a  maid  she 
was  and  not  without  thought  of  whom  she 
should  wed:  "I  am  Godiva,"  she  said. 

Then  he  surprised  her  again:  "These  men 
of  yours,  are  they  all  craftsmen?" 

"Surely,  yes,  one  and  all." 

"And  who  is  their  leader?" 

Again  she  blushed:  "It  is  Godric.  He  is 
a  joiner,  the  best  joiner  in  all  our  himdred." 

"The  Lord  loves  a  good  craftsman.  But 
God  have  mercy,  the  world  is  wide.  Why 
not  go  seek  fortune?   Why  lurk  here?" 

"We  love  our  own  land,"  she  said  proud- 
ly, "we  wait  for  our  rights  again." 
,    Bran  blew  a  horrid  discord  upon  his  whis- 


■tie,  "English!"  he  said  "Oh  English  every 
way!"  and  he  sprang  up  and  marched  off 
plajdng  weird  music. 

Now  of  all  things  in  the  world  Bran 
loved  a  good  craftsman  and  what  roused  his 
passions  (I  conceive)  in  this  matter  was  not 
the  bare  wrong  and  cruelty,  but  that  crafts- 
men should  be  cast  out  of  their  shops  and 
their  skill  He  waste  while  they  toUed  at 
rude  work,  burning  charcoal  for  meager 
livelihood.  He  was  not  loving  Sir  Gilbert 
du  Marais  before.  But  this  it  was  which 
determined  him  to  hate.  An  odd  thing  to 
choose,  yet  every  man  has  his  own  abomi- 
nations and  this  was  Bran's.  And  he  ap- 
plied his  mind  to  Sir  Gilbert.  A  castle  m 
Risborough,  a  new  castle  in  Watlington— 
"Yea,  yea,  the  wicked  flourish  like  a  green 
bay  tree.  And  now  he  will  be  lord  of  aJl  the 
hills.  It  is  well  planned  of  Gilbert.  And 
that  hold  at  Watlington  is  shrewdly  set 
agamst  the  kmg's  castle  at  Wallingford. 
Yea,  yea,  Gilbert  is  wise  in  his  generation," 
and  stranger  and  stranger  the  muuc  grew. 

When  Bran  came  back  to  the  huts,  he 
foimd  pots  steaming  over  the  fire.  He 
flung  down  a  brace  of  hares.  "The  fool 
pays  his  shot,  brother." 

"God  help  you,  fool,"  Godric  tossed  them 
swiftly  out  of  sight.  "If  Eudo  saw  you, 
you  are  sped." 

"And  who  is  friend  Eudo?" 

"Gilbert's  forester.  And  such  a  one  as 
Ivo  was  that  killed  your  mother." 

"Yea,  yea,"  says  Bran  mildly,  "and  in 
their  death  they  shall  not  be  divided.  Be 
easy,  brother,  no  man  sees  Bran  when  Bran 
would  not  be  seen.  And  here  is  what  friend 
Eudo  may  see  and  say  naught."  He  had 
made  his  cloak  into  a  bag.  He  put  it  down 
and  showed  a  heap  of  truffles.  They 
caused  more  consternation.  "How^in  God's 
name?"  quoth  Godric. 

"Where  the  beeches  grow,  there  grow 
truffles,"  Bran  shrugged. 

So  they  made  a  savory  meal  and  when 
they  began  to  be  genial,  "What  is  this 
Eudo,  brother,  that  you  love  him  so?" 
Bran  said.  "Hath  he  harried  you?"  He 
produced  a  silence.  Godric  con^gned  Eudo 
to  the  devil  and  Godiva  drew  near  and 
touched  him.  The  others  looked  at  each 
other  and  from  one  another  to  Godric  and 
were  glvtm.  "Fie,  fie,  never  fear  the  man," 
Bran  said. 

Then  Godric  swore.  "I  fear  him  not, 
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fellow,'*  he  roared.  And  again  there  was 
silence. 

Across  the  firelight  Bran  darted  his 
glances  hither  and  thither.  Each  man  was 
communing  with  himself.  Only  Godiva 
looked  into  Godric's  face  as  slie  pressed 
against  him.  He  held  his  head  high, 
staring  into  the  darkness  of  the  woods. 
It  was  a  heavy  face  and  sullen,  not  a  clever 
man's  face,  but  of  a  frank  courage  that  re- 
deemed it. 

"GodricI  You  will  not  go!"  the  woman 
said. 

"I  do  not  fear  him." 

"Nay,  but  fear  for  us." 

"It  is  that.  It  is  hard.  I  do  fear  for 
you,"  said  Godric  and  turned  away  from 
her. 

Then  one  of  the  bent  brooding  men  lifted 
up  his  head  and  said:  "What  strikes  one 
strikes  aU,"  and  there  was  rumbling  and 
muttering. 

"Sooth,  sooth,"  Bran  nodded.  "But 
who  strikes  here?" 

Godric  turned  on  him  and  said  fiercely: 
"Eudo,  fool." 

"Friend  Eudo,  who  is  the  forester  of 
friend  Gilbert?"  Bran  thrust  out  his  1^  and 
stirred  Godric's  bulk.  "Tell  on,  brother." 

The  tale  was  this:  A  while  before  Eudo 
had  bidden  Godric  to  his  cottage  to  talk 
with  him  of  their  leaving  the  woods,  desiring 
as  he  said  to  make  their  peace  with  his 
master,  of  which  talk  nothing  came,  Godric 
swearing  that  in  the  woods  they  would 
stay  till  they  had  their  rights  again  and 
Eudo  shaking  a  dark  head  over  him.  Then 
came  word  that  Eudo  charged  Godric  with 
stealing  a  alver  horn  of  his,  the  rich  gift  of 
his  lord  Gilbert  and  in  due  and  lawful  order 
Godric  was  summoned  to  answer  the  charge 
before  the  moot  court. 

"If  I  go  I  am  sped,"  said  Godric,  "for 
he  will  make  the  court  of  Gilbert's  people. 
If  I  go  not  we  are  all  sped,  for  he  will  make 
me  outlaw  and  hunt  me  and  all  that  har- 
bor me." 

"When  is  your  moot  court  to  be,  brother?" 
"In  the  dawn." 

"And  by  to-morrow's  night  you  may  be 
outlaw  and  nailed  to  a  tree.  It  is  well 
planned  of  Gilbert.  I  see  one  way,  brother. 
Gird  and  go.  The  land  is  wide  and  crafts- 
men need  never  lack  meat." 

"By  the  cross,  I  will  not  go,"  Godric 
thundered.   "I  will  stand  for  my  right." 


"Aye,  aye,  stand,"  the  others  answeted 
him. 

"Your  rights  be  more  than  your  life?" 
Bran  laughed.  "Oh  English,  English  I 
Then  I  see  another  way,  brother:  meet  your 
court.  As  bad  as  men  are  they  will  not  do 
that  in  council  which  one  man  will  plot 
alone.  When  they  gather,  shame  come? 
with  them.  Go  to  court  with  all  your 
folk  and  have  all  told  and  sworn.  I  think 
he  does  not  love  the  light,  our  Gilbert.  He 
is  too  wise." 

Godric  stared  at  him.  "I  thought  you 
false,"  he  growled.  "You  have  said  what  a 
true  man  should  say.  To  the  court  I  will 
go."  He  thnist  out  his  big  hard  hand  and 
took  Bran's. 

"Godric,  Godric,"  the  woman  clutched 
at  him.  "This  is  a  fool's  word.  It  is  to  go  to 
your  death.  There  is  another  way,  Godric 
Here  we  rest  safe.   Hide  here  in  the  hiUs." 

"You  are  no  friend  to  me/'  Godric  said 
and  she  cried. 

ON  THE  low  green  hill  which  stands  out 
from  the  great  hills  into  the  vale,  the 
folk  of  the  manor  were  met.  Over  against 
it  the  new  castle  of  Watlington  glimmered 
white  in  the  dawn.  Robert,  the  steward 
of  the  manor,  a  big  sleek  man,  came  in  the 
pomp  of  his  gold  chain  and  furred  gown 
between  two  men-at-arms  and  irith  him  was 
William  the  town  reeve  and  after  hini 
marched  the  richer  folk  and  the  priest 
Clement. 

"What  like  is  this  priest,  brother?"  said 
Bran  in  Godric's  ear. 

"The  man  is  gentle  and  to  all  kindly,  but 
no  firm  friend." 

Then  Bran  stole  away  from  him  and  as 
the  great  ones  ordered  thor  seats  on  the 
turf  he  whispered  in  the  priest's  ear  in  Latin 
the  words  of  Pilate.  "  'Why,  what  evil 
hath  he  done?  I  have  found  no  cause  of 
death  in  him,'  "  and  he  slid  away  so  swiftly 
in  the  throng  that  the  priest  could  not  be 
sure  who  spoke.  He  was  much  troubled 
and  showed  so  plain  signs  of  it  that  the 
steward  asked  what  ailed  him,  but  he  only 
shook  his  head  and  crossed  himself. 

The  steward's  eyes  following  his  saw  him 
watching  anxiously  Godric  where  he  stood 
among  his  friends,  and  could  find  nothing 
strange  there.  But  then  he  saw  Bran  sit- 
ting by  them,  red-and-green  motley  con- 
spicuous agdnst  their  gloom. 
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Bran  stared  at  him  twiddling  thxmibs. 
"Now  he  wonders.  Now  he  is  unsure." 
Bran  advised  himself.    "It  is  a  shrewd  one." 

But  the  steward  now  seemed  not  to  see 
him  and  rose  in  measured  dignity  and  de- 
clared that  the  moot  court  of  the  manor  of 
Watlington  was  met  and  asked  if  all  were 
men  of  the  manor. 

'*Nenny,  nenny,  brother."  Bran  shook 
his  head  with  a  jingle  of  bells. 

"Then  get  you  gone,  good  fool,"  the  stew- 
ard laughed. 

"Why,  good  steward,  is  this  not  England? 
English  am  I  and  a  freeman  and  Bran  is 
my  name.  What  has  your  court  to  do  that 
a  freeman  may  not  hear?" 

A  moment  of  silence  owned  that  a  be- 
wildering blow.  "Now  God  have  mercy, 
this  is  a  fool  indeed,"  says  the  steward  in  a 
hurry.    "Whose  man  are  you,  sirrah?" 

"My  mother's,  sir  steward." 

"What  brought  you  here?" 

"My  mother,  in  faith." 

**Hold  your  peace  in  God's  name,"  the 
steward  cried  and  turned  to  the  reeve  and 
o>nferred,  and  the  reeve  bade  Eudo  the 
forester  and  Godric  the  joiner  come  into 
court.  They  stood  together,  Eudo  in 
Lincoln  green,  a  swart,  squat,  wide  man,  and 
Godric  in  dingy  doublet,  tall  and  fair.  The 
reeve  declared  the  charge,  that  Godric 
came  to  Kudo's  cottage  and  talked  with  him 
and  the  while  stole  his  silver  horn  which 
Eudo  presently  missed  and  guessing  the 
thief,  went  to  Godric's  hut  and  searching 
there,  found  the  horn.  To  all  which  Eudo 
made  oath.  Then  Godric  swore  that  he 
had  never  stolen  nor  handled  the  horn  and 
that  if  Eudo  found  it  in  his  hut  Eudo  him- 
self put  it  there.  Whereat  the  two  men 
turned  to  call  each  other  liar  and  the  stew- 
ard had  much  ado  to  stay  them.  "You, 
Godric,"  sa;^  he  at  last,  "this  is  a  wild  tale 
you  teU.  Why  should  this  honest  man  do 
a  villainy  and  forswear  himself  to  work  you 
wrong?   Who  shall  believe  it?" 

"Why  was  I  driven  out  into  the  woods, 
steward?  Because  one  sought  my  house 
and  my  land.  Why  seek  my  life  now? 
Because  ■" 

"This  is  no  answer,  fellow,"  says  the 
steward  loudly.  "Answer  to  the  charge. 
By  my  faith,  you  have  enough  to  answer." 

"Here  are  men  of  the  manor  will  answer 
for  me,"  Godric  said,  and  one  after  another 
his  comply  came  forward  to  be  his  com- 
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purgators,  to  swear  "By  God,  the  oath  of 
Godric  is  clean  and  true." 

"Well.  But  you  be  all  villeins,"  the 
steward  said.  "And  Eudo  that  has  sworn 
against  you  is  a  freeman.  His  oath  is  good 
against  your  oaths." 

Bran  sprang  up.  "Yea,  yea,  it  is  in  some 
sort  a  court,  fellows,"  he  said  loud  enough 
for  all  to  hear.  "But  there  is  a  tale  in  my 
head,  a  tale  of  goodman  Naboth  and  the 
lord  Ahab  which  craved  Naboth's  garden- 
ground.  So  this  lord  Ahab,  he  sent  raea  to 
swear  goodman  Naboth  a  rogue  and  " 

"What  knave  si>eaks  there?"  the  stew- 
ard started  up.   "I  mark  you,  fooi" 

"Do  so,  good  stewird." 

"Who  put  Oiis  nau^^ty  wantonness  on 
your  tongue?" 

Bran  crossed  himself.  "Holy  writ!"  he 
cried.  "God  save  him,  he  knows  not  holy 
writ,"  and  with  uplifted  hands  of  horror  he 
drew  away,  but  always  he  watched  the 
steward  keenly.  "Now  would  he  give  his 
shrunken  soul  to  know  what  is  behind  me," 
he  smiled,  "now  he  has  met  fear.  Al- 
ways you  stand  my  friend,  brother  Fear." 

The  steward  had  much  to  fear  from  his 
court  and  they  no  little  from  him.  "Yea, 
yea,  now  you  sweat,"  Bran  said.  "Many 
voices  there  be,  brother,  and  in  you  more 
than  one." 

But  at  last  they  made  out  to  agree  and 
the  steward  wiped  his  brow  and  sat  in 
lence  a  while,  staring  at  the  ground,  and  then 
he  rose  and  said :  "We  commit  you  to  God, 
Eudo  and  Godric,  we  commit  you  to  God. 
The  oaths  stand  equal  and  we  know  not. 
Godric,  you  are  charged  and  you  are  not 
cleared.  Now  must  you  go  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God.    How  say  you?" 

"Be  God  my  judge,"  Godric  said  and  he 
turned  upon  Eudo.  "Aye,  God  shall  judge 
between  you  and  me." 

"It  is  you  to  stand  the  ordeal,"  Eudo 
growled. 

"Godric  the  joiner  goes  to  the  ordeal  by 
iron,"  the  steward  announced  "and  sat 
down  heavily,  and  the  priest  and  the  reeve 
with  others  to  help  went  to  make  ready. 

NOWwhat  men  believed  of  the  ordeal  was 
that  by  it  God  showed  the  truth  in  a 
dark  case,  that  water  would  not  drown  nor 
fire  bum  a  man  of  a  clean  heart.  The  man- 
ner of  the  ordeal  by  iron  was  that  a  pound's 
Weight  of  iron  was  heated  red  and  placed  on 
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the  hand  of  him  who  must  carry  it  three 
paces.  Then  his  hand  was  bound  up  and 
the  bandages  sealed  and  in  the  morning  the 
priest  broke  the  seat  and  looked  at  the  flesh. 
If  there  was  no  bum  the  man  was  proved 
innocent,  if  there  was  a  blister  as  large  as  a 
walnut,  God  had  declared  him  guilty. 
This  all  simple  men  faithfully  believed,  and 
subtle  men  like  Robert  the  steward  fomid 
it  a  useful  faith. 

So  the  reeve  and  his  men  brought  a 
brazier  and  swung  it  till  the  charcoal  was 
glowing  white  and  the  priest  brought  from 
his  church  the  sacred  iron  and  said  a  prayer 
over  it  and  laid  in  in  the  heat.  And  the 
while  Godric  wa^^  his  hands  in  a  bucket 
of  sprii^  water  and  his  friends  wished  him  a 
good  deliverance,  Bran  was  scrabbling  with 
his  knife  in  the  chalk  of  the  hill. 

The  priest  came  and  took  Godric's  right 
hand  upon  his  and  felt  it  and  looked  at  it. 
"This  hand  is  the  man's  bare  flesh,"  he  said 
akHid.    "Goil  deliver  you,  my  son." 

Bran  nodded  hii  head.  "Amen,  amen, 
my  father,"  he  said  and  in  Latin:  "  *1  am 
innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person. 
See  you  to  it.' " 

llie  priest  flinched  and  looked  all  about 
him  and  at  Bran,  but  Bran  was  playing  with 
the  chalk,  making  strange  signs  on  the  turf, 
and  the  priest  went  back  to  his  place 
hanging  his  head. 

Then  they  made  a  space  in  the  midst  and 
Godric's  frimds  drew  apart,  giving  him 
wends  of  cheer,  and  last  of  all  went  Bran 
and  as  he  went  he  grasped  Godric's  hand. 
"Neither  wonder  nor  look,  brother,"  he 
whispered.  "God's  earth  for  man's  need," 
and  he  left  upon  the  hand  a  paste  of  chalk 
mud. 

But  Godric  stood  there  alone  looking  at 
his  hand.  "Come,  sirrah,  come,"  the 
steward  cried.  "You  have  offered  yourself 
to  the  ordeal.  You  shall  not  deny  it 
now." 

Godric  strode  forward  where  the  priest 
stood  by  the  brazier  and  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  priest's  face,  but  the  priest  would 
not  look  at  him;  the  priest  was  trembling 
so  that  his  robes  shook  and  the  tongs 
clattered  on  the  brazier.  He  lifted  the  red 
pound  of  iron,  "Swift  oh  my  son,  swift,"  he 
said  and  it  shook  as  he  held  it  poised. 
"The  open  hand  and  swift,  oh  swift  for  your 
soii."  He  slid  it  on  to  the  palm.  "Once 
twice,  thrice,"  he  cried  as  the  steam  rose 


from  the  hand,  and  Godric  strode  out  three 
steps  and  let  the  ircm  fall. 

"The  dog  never  gave  tCHigue,"  said  the 
reeve  to  the  steward. 

"Peace,  peace.  They  are  a  stanch  breed," 
the  steward  muttered,  but  he  plucked  at 
his  chin. 

Already  the  priest  was  binding  up  the 
hand.  He  set  his  seal  on  the  ba^lage. 
"I  pray  for  you^  my  son,"  he  said,  "and  you 

too  pray." 

The  steward  stood  up.  "Fail  not  on  the 
morrow,  Godric,"  he  cried.  "Or  at  your 
peril  faU." 

"Who  fails,  I  fail  not,"  Godric  said  and 
scowled  at  Eudo. 

Then  they  went  their  several  ways  and  as 
he  went  Rob^,  the  steward,  always  a 
provident  man,  bade  two  fellows  watch 
the  fool  and  see  with  whom  he  went  and 
whither.  But  the  fool  was  gone  already 
and  none  had  seen  him  go.  So  the  steward, 
seeking  safety  still,  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir 
Gilbert  in  Risborough  saying  that  the  mat- 
ter was  tangled,  for  Godric  had  come  boldly 
into  court,  and  the  court  had  been  hard  to 
drive  and  strange  folk  watdied  it,  so  that  he 
could  do  no  more  than  put  Godric  to  the 
ordeal,  whereof  he  hoped  a  good  issue. 

The  while  Bran  sat  in  Watlington  church 
and  when  the  priest  came  in  to  vespers,  out 
of  the  half  light  Bran  plucked  at  his  gown. 
The  priest  cried  out. 

"Fie,  fie,  what  should  a  priest  fear  but 
God?"  said  Bran. 

"In  the  name  of  God,  what  is  it  that  you 
are?"  the  priest  shrank  from  him. 

"The  man  that  I  am,  he  goes  for  naught; 
but  that  I  work  with  strength  is  wrought, 
and  that  I  seek  by  the  wise  is  soi^ht. 
Twice  I  have  spoken  and  you  have  heard, 
now  I  bring  you  another  word,"  and  he  fdl 
to  chanting  Latin  out  of  the  Magnificat: 
"  'He  hath  put  down  the  mi^ty  fr<Hn  their 
seat  and  haih  exalted  the  humble  and  meek.' 
Sir  Priest!  Here  be  six  silver  pennies. 
These  for  your  prayers  for  Godric,  a  true 
man.  And  when  his  hour  comes  see  to  it 
that  you  find  him  clean." 

"All  saints  grant  it!"  said  the  priest. 

"Be  sure  they  will,  father.  Be  voy 
sure."  Bran's  hand  gripped  his  Moulder  a 
moment.  Bran  peered  close  into  his  face  and 
flitted  out  and  away. 

He  was  in  the  woods  of  the  high  hills  as 
the  moon  rose,  wandering  down  a  glade  and 
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sometimes  capering  in  a  queer  dance  and 
as  he  went  he  sang,  music  that  had  no  words 
to  it  or  words  of  no  language  that  men  still 
spoke,  soft  eery  music.  After  a  while  there 
rose  up  among  the  silvCTed  boles  of  the 
beech^x)d,  as  though  he  came  out  of  the 
ground,  a  man  still  shorter  than  Bran  and 
sl^ta,  a  very  dwarf,  but  shapely,  like  a 
boy  mth  a  man's  bearded  head.  He  was 
clothed  in  a  deer  skin  and  about  his  head  was 
a  wreath  of  yew.  He  breathed  through  his 
nostrils.  "You  are  not  of  our  folk,"  he 
said,  speaking  Enghsh  like  a  foreigner, 
"you  who  sing  the  song." 

Bran  sat  down  cross-l^ed  where  fungus 
grew  and  plucked  oiw  and  squeezed  the  juice 
into  his  mouth  and  sucked  it. 

"You  are  free  of  the  woods." 

"Yea,  yea,  I  was  free  bom.  And  still 
there  are  little  people,  brother?" 

"The  little  people  are  always  and  always." 

"Good  life,  brother." 

"And  to  you  brother.  Come,  we  -have 
ewe's  milk  and  mare's  milk  a  plenty." 

"Na,  na.  I  ask  help.  Away  imder  the 
hill  of  the  white  cross  tha:e  abides  one,  a 
king  of  the  house  folk,  a  red  man  and  round 
•mth  eyes  that  swell  and  he  hunts  all  the 
day." 

"He  is  seen." 

"There  be  those  could  lead  that  king's 
horse  a  long  hunt  far  away  from  his  com- 
pany." 

The  little  man  laughed.  "It  could  be^ 
brother." 

"And  when  he  was  far  and  alone,  this 
might  be  given."  He  held  out  a  scrap  of 
parchment  folded  and  sealed.  But  the 
little  man  stepped  aside.  "Na,  na,  it  is  no 
magic  but  good  magic.  It  is  a  kmdly  charm, 
a  merciful  charm,  for  the  life  of  a  good 
man." 

The  little  man  came  very  dose  and 
touched  Bran  and  nuzzled  against  him. 
"Yea,"  he  said  smelling,  "yea,"  and  took 
the  parchment  and  tied  it  in  his  deer  skin. 

When  Godric  woke  in  the  morning,  in 
the  dark,  he  saw  the  fire  still  burning  bright 
and,  coming  out  of  his  hut  in  wonder,  he 
stumbled  over  the  body  of  Bran  who  lay 
sleeping  in  the  warmth.  Bran  waked  with 
a  grunt  alert:  "God  save  my  ribs,  brother. 
Is  your  hand  as  sound  as  your  foot?" 

"I  thought  you  had  left  me,"  Godric 
said.  "I  was  well  pleas^.  I  do  not  like 
your  tricks." 
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"Mislike  me  and  need  me,  that  is  for  you. 
Brother,  God  speed  you,  mine  is  to  do. 
Have  you  slept  brother?" 

Go(iic  glowered  at  him.  "It  is  true  I 
have  slept.  And  it  is  true  the  hand  has  no 
hurt  in  it.  But  it  was  a  trick  that  you 
played." 

"Oh,  Ei^lishman,"  Bran  laughed. 

WITH  the  dawn  they  came  again  to  the 
hill  of  the  moot  court  and  when  all 
were  met  Godric  was  called  out  into  the  midst 
and  the  priest  came  to  break  the  bandage. 
The  dried  chalk  came  away  with  it.  He 
looked  at  the  hand,  he  felt  it.  He  turned 
to  Robert  the  steward:  "This  hand  is 
whole,"  he  said.  "This  man  has  borne 
the  ordeal  and  there  is  no  spot  on  him." 

"Name  of  God!  Fellow,  hold  up  your 
hand,"  the  reeve  cried,  and  in  the  morning 
light  Godric  held  it  high. 

Heads  drew  together  and  there  was  a 
murmur  of  talk,  but  the  steward  plucked 
at  his  chin.  Then  he  whispered  to  the 
reeve  and  the  reeve  stole  away  to  Eudo. 

"I  stand  here  for  judgment/'  Godric 
cried. 

The  steward  bade  him  be  silent  and  sol- 
emnly conferred  with  his  court.  And  then 
Eudo  strode  forward.  "I  challenge  God- 
ric the  villein  to  combat,"  he  shouted. 

He  brought  silence  then.  He  was  a 
man  proven  false  by  the  ordeal.  He 
should  have  been  silmt  and  shamed.  He 
had  no  right  left. 

"Who  speaks?"  said  the  steward  gravely. 
"It  is  Eudo  that  speaks.  What  is  your 
claim,  Eudo?" 

"This  Godric  stands  to  it  that  I  am  false 
and  a  thief.  I  will  make  good  upon  his 
body.  That  is  my  claim,"  and  he  flung 
down  his  forester's  leather  glove. 

"Stand,  man,  staxkd"  Bran  hissed  as 
Godric  started  forward.  But  Godric  pickol 
up  the  glove. 

"He  takes  your  challenge,  Eudo.  You 
are  answered,"  the  steward  smiled.  "By 
the  saints,  a  bold  fellow  and  sure.  Nay, 
then,  we  may  not  deny  him.  You  go  to 
the  ordeal  of  combat." 

Then  Bran  laughed  "God  have  mercy,  is 
this  a  court?  Is  this  Englanti?  By  the 
thorn,  you  have  strange  customs  in  this 
manor." 

"We  suffer  no  fools,  fellow.  Who  sent 
you  to  brawl  here?" 
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"If  that  you  knew,  what  were  to  do?" 
quoth  Bran. 

Now  the  ordeal  of  combat  was  this.  It 
was  fought  with  consecrated  weapons, 
wooden  weapons,  like  a  battle-ax  tipped  with 
horn,  such  weapons  as  men  used  in  the  old 
time  before  the  working  of  metals  was 
known.  A  man  could  scarce  be  killed,  not 
easily  wounded,  but  he  might  be  beaten  to 
the  ground  or  wearied  out  with  bruises  and 
the  man  who  fell,  the  man  who  gave  up  the 
fight,  was  adjudged  craven  and  infamous. 

So  with  their  wooden  weapons  the  two 
fell  on  and  fought  fiercely  and  fast  and  God- 
ric  had  something  the  advantage,  for 
though  the  forester  was  strong  and  stub- 
born, Godric  had  a  longer  reach  than  he. 
And  the  forester  still  sought  to  fight  close 
and  Godric  kept  him  off  and  the  blows  fell 
about  his  dark  head.  Bruised  and  dripping 
sweat  he  flagged  but  still  held  on  till  des- 
perate he  plucked  out  his  knife  in  his  left 
hand  and  hurling  himself  in,  though  the 
wood  rang  upon  his  head,  he  stabbed 
Godric  in  the  neck  and  fell  upon  him. 
He  struggled  to  his  feet  and  reeled  but  stood. 

The  steward  started  up  in  a  hurry. 
"Hold,  hold.  We  judg&  him  vanquished. 
Eudo  is  proven  true  man  and  Godric  is 
craven." 

But  Bran  flung  himself  upon  the  forester 
and  wrenched  up  the  hand  which  was 
fumbling  to  put  away  the  knife  and  held  it 
with  the  bloody  knife  in  it  aloft  in  the  sun. 
"The  steel!  He  has  used  the  steel.  He  is 
false  and  dastard." 

That  shattered  the  court.  Men  cried 
out  "The  steel!  The  steel!"  and  broke 
from  their  places  all  talking  together. 

Bran  fell  down  on  his  knees  by  Godric 
and  began  to  bind  about  his  neck  the  band- 
age which  had  held  his  hand  and  to  him 
came  the  priest. 

The  steward  was  calling  hither  and 
thither,  commanding,  cajoling,  tr}'ing  to 
make  order,  but  Godric's  folk  gathered 
threatening  about  Eudo  and  the  reeve  and 
his  men  ran  to  back  him  and  all  the  court 
was  in  turmoil. 

The  priest  rose  and  came  into  the  midst 
holding  up  his  hands.  "It  is  a  true  word," 
he  said,  and  they  hushed  to  hear  him. 
"He  has  been  stricken  with  steel.  Eudo  the 
forester  has  used  steel,"  and  he  turned  on 
Eudo  and  in  a  quavering  voice  cursed  him 
with  the  cinse  of  the  church. 


"Name  of  Godt  priest,  you  are  mad," 
the  steward  cried.   "We  have  judged." 

"Here  is  no  judgment  nor  right,  but  a 
great  wickedness,"  the  priest  said,  and  there 
were  loud  voices  for  him. 

"We  will  examine  the  thing,  we  will  ex- 
amine it,"  the  steward  said.  "We  will 
hold  them  both  in  ward  till  we  have  the 
truth  of  it." 

"Yea,  yea,  till  Godric  is  done  to  death," 
Bran  said. 

The  steward  shot  a  glance  at  him  and 
from  him  to  the  reeve. 

The  priest  threw  his  robe  over  Godric. 
"Hold  Eudo,  you  hold  a  man  accursed. 
Godric  you  do  not  hold.  He  is  in  sane- 
tuar>'." 

"Sanctuarj'!"  the  steward  cried.  "You 
are  no  sanctuary,  priest.  This  is  against 
all  law  and  good  custom.  What,  do  you 
brave  my  lord's  justice?" 

"This  man  committed  himself  to  God  and 
a  false,  foul  blow  was  stricken.  God's 
man  he  is  and  I  claim  him  in  the  name  of 
God.  All  Christian  men  stand  for  the 
right." 

The  steward  looked  at  the  surge  of  the 
crowd.  "You  claim  him.  You  shall  an- 
swer for  him,"  he  said  and  drew  off  with 
dignity,  and  men  took  Godric  up  to  bear 
him  to  the  priest's  house.  But  as  he  was 
following  some  fellows  laid  hands  on  Bran 
and  hustled  him  off  in  the  midst  of  them. 

He  made  no  struggle  nor  cried  out.  He 
praised  their  haste  and  laughed.  They 
bore  him  to  the  reeve  and  the  reeve  cursed 
him  for  a  brawler  and  urged  than  on  and 
still  he  laughed.  They  carried  him  to  the 
new  castle  at  Watlington  and  he  was  pre- 
sently brought  before  the  steward. 

"I  have  you  by  the  heels  now  rogue," 
the  steward  said.  "Now  save  your  skin  if 
you  can." 

"Of  your  skin  and  my  skin,  mine  I  would 
be  in,"  Bran  laughed. 

"Folly  will  not  serve  you  now,  fooL 
Who  sent  you  to  brave  me  in  my  court?" 

"If  it  was  not  my  mother,  I  know  of  none 
other." 

"What,  fellow,  j-ou  do  boast  yourself  a 
masterless  man?" 

"Nay,  good  man  my  fellow,  every  man 
has  his  master,  on  the  earth,  or  above  the 
earth,  or  under  the  esurth.  Choose  you 
while  time  is." 

"Who  is  your  lord,  then?" 
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**When  he  does  his  will,  you  shall  have 
your  fill."  Bran  crossed  himself.  "God 
have  mercy  upon  your  soul." 

So  for  some  while  the  steward  wrought 
with  him  and  could  make  no  more  of  him, 
and  rage  compounding  with  fear,  flimg  him 
into  a  cell  of  little  ease  and  wrote  an  anxious 
letter  to  Sir  Gilbert,  telling  of  the  perverse 
way  the  thing  had  gone  and  protesting  it 
was  all  the  fault  of  tihis  cunning  fool  whom 
he  held  prisoner  and  who  would  speak 
nothing  but  dark  words,  and  confessing 
fears  of  the  people,  fears  the  priest  was 
suborned,  fears  that  the  fool  worked  for 
some  enemy  of  his  lord.  Which  letter 
came  to  Sir  Gilbert  in  Risborough  in  the 
midst  of  dancing,  and  for  all  that  his  buxom 
niece  was  dandng  for  the  king,  the  kill's 
eye  fell  on  hhn  and  marked  his  face  and  ttie 
king  leaned  forward  to  watch  him. 

He  thrust  the  letter  into  his  bosom  and 
his  face  was  at  work.  The  king  plucked  at 
Queen  Eleanor's  gown,  "There  is  one  who 
reads  riddles,"  he  whispered. 

She  looked.  "He  is  a  stricken  man," 
she  said. 

'*That  is  the  riddle,"  the  king  said,  and 
he  called  out, 

"What,  Gilbert,  ill  news?" 

Gilbert  started.  "Pardon,  sir.  Aye,  ill 
news  it  is.  My  foster-brother  who  is  dear 
to  me  lies  sick  to  death." 

"That  touches  the  heart.  Where  lies 
he?" 

"Sir,  in  Watlington." 

"No  further?"  the  king  smiled.  "Nay, 
man.  take  horse  and  go." 

"Oh,  sir,  if  you  give  me  leave,  I  will  be 
with  you  again  in  a  day."  Gilbert  knelt 
and  kissed  hL  hand. 

He  was  hardly  gone  before  the  king  led 
the  queen  away.  "His  brother  lies  in 
Watlington.  Aye,  and  in  Risborough  Gil- 
bert lies,"  he  chuckled  to  himself.  "I  will 
see  these  brethren  betimes." 

For  that  morning  when  they  roused  a 
stag  in  the  woods  towards  Hampden,  the 
king's  mare  ran  a  line  of  her  own,  and  at 
first  the  king  was  well  content,  for  he  heard 
the  hounds  clear  before  him  though  he 
never  saw  them  and  thought  the  rest  of  the 
hunt  were  left  or  away  on  a  false  scent. 
But  when  he  had  ridden  far  and  never  had 
a  sight  of  hounds,  though  always  and  still 
he  heard  them,  he  tried  to  turn  the  mare. 
She  put  her  head  up  and  bolted  and  he  could 
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not  hold  her;  a  queer  uncanny  thmg,  for  it 
was  not  in  h^  temper  and  she  had  been 
going  hard  and  long  and  was  failing.  And 
then  on  a  sudden  she  checked  and  stood  a 
beaten  horse,  heavii^  and  trembling.  "God's 
body,  my  wench,  are  you  bewitched?"  the 
king  said  and  goitled  her  and  again  tried  to 
turn  her.  But  turn  would  not.  She 
trembled  the  more  and  whinnied  and  the 
king  was  aware  that  there  was  no  sound  in 
the  woods  but  her  vdiinnying  and  panting. 

A  tiny  man  in  a  deer^in  rose  out  of  a 
hollow.  The  mare  whinnied  again  and 
thrust  her  wet  head  into  his  bosom  and  he 
put  his  hand  on  her  nostrils  and  she  stood 
still.  "King?"  he  said  and  laughed.  And 
the  king  crossed  himself.  "King?"  he  saki 
again. 

"I  am  the  king." 

"Have."  He  held  out  Bran's  parchment. 
The  king  crossed  himself  again  and  took  it. 
And  the  little  man  laughed  and  was  lost  in 
the  beechmast. 

"In  the  name  of  God  and  the  Mother  of 
God!"  the  king  muttered  and  gingerly  un- 
folded the  parchment.  And  then  he 
laughed  that  short  suddm  laugh  of  his,  for 
he  knew  the  hand.  Bran  had  written  in 
Latin:  "Heiu-y  my  brother,  if  5^u  love  your 
fool  come  seek  a  sad  sorry  fool  in  Watling- 
ton where  Sir  Gilbert  hath  built  him  a 
great  new  castle  to  chain  king  and  king's 
men." 

It  was  a  meek  and  weary  mare  that  car- 
ried King  Henry  back  to  Risborough  and  the 
ride  was  long  for  the  man  who  bit  at  his 
hands  and  muttered  as  he  rode.  But  when 
he  came  to  Risborough  he  had  a  merry 
brow,  for  Sir  Gilbert's  a)urtiers'  anxieties 
and  the  queen's  jests  on  the  king  who  lost 
the  hunt.  He  had  not  been  in  Risborough 
half  an  hour  before  one  of  his  knights  was 
gone  to  Wallingford  with  an  order  that  the 
Angevin  men-at-arms  in  the  foyal  'castle 
there  ^ould  move  instantly  on  Watlington. 
Then  he  gave  himself,  like  a  jolly  dupe  still, 
to  tJie  pleasures  of  Gilbert's  providing. 

WHEN  Gilbert  came  to  Watlington  in 
the  night  and  heard  all  •  t^t  the 
steward  had  to  tell,  he  was  an  angry  man. 
It  was  plain  to  him  that  the  steward  had 
mishandled  the  affair  vilely  and  that  he  set 
the  blame  on  Bran  and  made  a  mystery  of 
him  only  to  cover  his  own  folly.  So  he 
cursed  the  steward  roimdly  for  disturbing 
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him  and  went  to  bed.  But  in  the  morning 
early  the  steward  stood  by  his  bedside. 
"Sir,  will  you  speak  with  the  fellow?" 

**TTie  devil  bum  you,  did  you  wake  me 
for  that?  The  fellow  is  but  a  wandering, 
brawling  fool." 

"Will  you  look  from  the  window,"  my 
lord?" 

Sir  Gilbert  looked  out  and  saw  a  com- 
pany of  men-at-arms  halted  a  bowshot 
from  the  castle.  "Whose  are  these  spears, 
in  God's  name?" 

"My  lord,  I  think  this  brawling  fool 
could  tell  us  if  he  would." 

."Send  out,  man,  and  see.  And  for  the 
fool,  have  him  up  and  I  will  make  short 
with  him." 

But  Bran  was  hardly  dragged  from  his 
himgry  cell  before  those  Angevin  spears 
were  moving  up  the  castle  mound  and  their 
trumpets  sounded  at  the  gate  and  bade 
open  it  in  the  king's  name,  and  Sb  Gilbert 
looked  down  from  his  walls  and  saw  the 
king. 

File  after  file  the  lances  passed  through 
the  gate  and  halted  in  their  troops  in  the 
courtyard.  Last  rode  the  king,  and  Gil- 
bert came  to  him,  bare-headol,  smiling 
delicately. 

"What,  Gilbert!"  the  king  said.  "And 
how  lies  your  brother  this  morning?" 

"Oh  my  lord,  you  honor  me  to  come  to 
this  poor  hold." 

'*Not  for  your  houOT  but  mine  am  I  come. 
God's  body!  man,  this  place  is  a  great 
strong  castle.  It  is  not  in  my  mind  that  a 
castle  stands  here." 

Gilbert  b^an  to  talk.  It  was  built  for 
the  safety  of  his  lands  and  his  people  who 
had  been  much  harried  and  

"Where  is  my  fool,  Gilbert?  Who  har- 
ries him?"  The  kmg  swung  down  from  his 
horse.  "Enough  of  ties.  I  wiU  have  the 
truth  of  yoXa  work  here  if  I  hew  it  out  of 
your  heart.  Go  in,  sirrah,  go  in.  Louis 
and  Itibaut,  follow  me." 

So  into  the  hail  they  went  and  there, 
very  much  at  his  ease  sitting  in  the  great 
chair  plaitii^  rushes,  while  Gilbert's  men 
huddled  aloof,  was  Bran,  "Welcome,  broth- 
ear,"  he  said.  "Are  you  too  prisoner?  Oh, 
he  is  a  wise  fellow,  this  Gilbert.  But 
greedy,  God  warn  us,  greedy." 


"Who  holds  you  prisoner?"  the  king 
cried,  and  turned  on  Gilbert. 

"Nay,  my  lord,  nay.  It  is  a  folly  of  my 
steward's.   I  " 

"Nay,  my  lord,  nay.  It  is  a  wise  stew- 
ard and  a  wise  Gilbert.  Listen  lord.  One 
builds  him  a  castle  on  poor  men's  housen 
and  land.  And  the  other  harries  these 
same  poor  men,"  and  he  told  the  tale  of  the 
two  moot  courts  and  the  two  ordeals  and 
Godric's  wound. 

"God's  body!  here  is  no  law  nor  justice 
nor  right,"  the  king  cried. 

"Nenny,  nenny,  naught  but  wise  men's 
wisdom,  brother." 

"My  lord,  my  lord,"  Gilbert  cried,  "this 
is  but  a  matter  of  some  villeins'  quarrds 
and  '* 

"Villeins!  By  the  rood,  I  will  have  no 
man  lack  justice,  villein  or  lord,  in  my 
England." 

"Ah,  my  lord,  that  is  a  true  king's  word. 
But  in  this  matter  the  fool  knows  not  what 
he  says.   He  mistakes,  he  is  a  dreama<- — -" 

The  king  stamped  his  foot:  "These 
stones,  are  they  in  his  dreams?  This 
castle  stands  here  with  no  right  nor  law. 
You  lie  to  me,  Gilbert,  and  like  a  fool  you 
tie.  I  will  take  order  with  you!  Lay  hands 
on  him,  Thibaut  God's  body!  no  lord  ^lali 
build  him  a  castle  against  me  and  my  people 
but  I  will  pluck  it  down  to  bury  him." 

"My  lord,  my  lord,  I  have  hdd  my  lands 
these  ten  years  and-- — " 

"What  you  hold  of  right  of  king  or  vil- 
Idn  you  shall  hold.  For  the  rest  you  pay  a 
dear  reckoning,  Gilbert.   Have  him  away." 

"So  the  little  man  found  him  a  king, 
brother,"  Bran  laughed.  "Yea,  yea,  the 
tittle  people  have  found  a  king  at  last,"  and 
he  touched  the  king's  hand  and  turned  away. 

"Whither  now,  man?" 

"To  church,  brother." 

"God  have  mercy,  ^en  did  my  fod  turn 
pious?" 

"In  the  new  world,  brother." 

And  to  Godric  where  he  lay  in  the  priest's 
house  by  the  church  he  came  singii^  the 
Magnificat.  "  'He  hath  put  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seat  and  hath  exalted 
the  humble  and  meek.  He  hath  fiUed  tiie 
hungry  with  good  thii^  and  the  rich  He 
hath  sent  empty  away.'  " 
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STRANGELY  enough  it  usuaUy  fol- 
lows that  the  man  who  woiUd  be 
successful  as  a  writer  or  in  any  of  the 
creative  arts  must  or  does  suffer  from 
poverty.  Back  in  1S37,  to  mention  only 
one  instance,  we  find  Hawthorne  complain- 
ing to  his  friend,  Horatio  Bridge,  that  at 
bet  he  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to  make 
more  than  three  hundred  dollars  a  }'ear  at 
his  writings. 

Only  the  other  day,  a  well-known  periodi- 
cal advertised  that  it  was  paying  more  for 
the  serial  rights  in  a  certain  novel  than  had 
ever  been  paid  before.  This  must  have 
meant  that  the  author  received  at  least 
thirty  thousand  dollars  from  that  publica- 
tion alone,  to  which  sum  will  be  added, 
doubtless,  book  and  motion-picture  royalties 
running  into  five  figures.  Perhaps  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  a  year's  work.  And 
Hawthorne,  whose  name,  whose  work  en- 
dures, received  only  three  hundred  dollars. 
WTiich  of  these  authors  has  contributed 
most  to  the  world?  Which  name  will  be 
known  longest?  When  Hawthorne  com- 
plained of  his  miserable  earnings,  his  friend, 
Bridge,  replied: 

What  of  it?  you  can,  with  economy,  live  upon 
that,  though  it  will  be  a  tight  squeeze.  You  have  no 
family  dependent  upon  you,  and  why  should  j'ou 
borrow  trouWe?  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
never  look  at  the  bright  ade  with  any  hope  or  confi- 
dence.  It  is  not  the  philosophy  to  make  one  happy. 

T> RIDGE  raises  an  age-old  question  here: 
^  Does  one  do  his  b«t  work  when  strug- 
gling against  adversity  or  when  living  in 
ease  and  comfort?  We  should  like  to  hear 
from  readers  and  authors  on  this  question; 
we  should  like  to  hear  conclusions  based 
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upon  experience.  A.  A.  Milne,  whose  un- 
usual mv-stery  story,  "The  Red  House 
Murder,"  begins  in  this  issue,  says  that  in 
his  first  3*ear  at  writing  he  made  one  hun- 
dred dollars;  the  second  year  he  made  six 
hundred  dollars  and  he  adds,  proudly,  "and 
lived  on  it."  The  third  year  he  made  one 
thousand  dollars.  This  economic  discipline 
seems  to  have  had  none  but  good  effect  upon 
Mr.  Milne,  though  we  are  sure  many  readers 
and  authors  would  like  to  know  the  details 
as  to  how  he  lived  on  six  hundred  dollars  a 
year;  they  would  like  to  know  how  he  made 
up  his  budget.  Milne  battled  against  dis- 
couragements other  than  those  due  to  pov- 
erty; his  family  urged  on  him  schoolmaster- 
ing  or  a  government  civil  service  career. 
But  this  was  not  to  be.    He  writes: 

One  evening,  when  I  and  another  boy  were  look- 
ing at  a  copy  of  a  Cambridge  undergraduate  paper — 
The  Granta — which  had  come  down  to  the  school 
[  Westminsler] ,  he  said  solemnly,  "  Y011  ought  to  edit 
that  some  day."  So  I  said,  equally  solemnly,  "I 
will."  This  sounds  like  the  story  of  the  model  boy 
who  became  a  millionaire;  I  apologize  for  it;  but  it 
really  did  happen.  I  went  to  Cambridse — in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  everybody  meant  me  to  go  to  Ox- 
ford— and  edited  The  Granla.  I  left  Cambridge 
and  went  to  London  to  write.  In  the  third  year 
I  was  by  way  of  making  11000,  for  several  papers 
were  now  getting  used  to  me,  but  in  February,  1906, 
a  surprising  thing  happened:  The  editor  of  Punch 
retired,  the  assistiint-cditor  became  editor,  and  I 
was  ofTered  the  assistant  editorship.  I  accepted, 
and  feeling  rich  and  important,  told  the  poUceman's 
wife  [he  had  been  renting  two  cheap  and  dirty  rooms 
from  her]  that  I  should  be  leaving  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  I  was  assistant-editor  of  Punch  until  the 
end  of  1014.  During  that  time  I  wrote  a  weekly 
article  signed  A.  .\.  M.,  and  pubUshed  three  volumes 
of  these  articles,  and  one  volume — "Happy  Days  in 
America."  This  last  came  out  in  1915  when  I  was 
in  the  army.  One  American  critic  ended  up  a  re- 
view of  it  with  these  delightful  words:  "Mr.  Milne  is 
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now  in  the  trenches  facing  the  Qcrman  bullets,  so 
this  will  probably  be  his  last  book."  But  it  wasn't. 
I  have  bad  to  disappoint  him. 

While  in  the  army  Mr.  Mihie  wrote  a 
story  which  was  acted  by  his  wife  and 

his  colonel's  children.  There  followed  a 
novel,  "Once  On  a  Time,"  and  his  first  two 
plays,  "Warzel  Flummery,"  "Belinda," 
which  was  produced  here  by  Ethel  Barry- 
more  and  "Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By,"  which  ran 
nearly  all  last  season  in  New  York. 


IEONARD  HATCH,  whose  story,  "The 
Sunny  Side  of  Nineteen,"  appears  on 
page  twenty-three,  is  a  New  Englander,  who 
cor^esses  "I  remain  one  no  matter  where  I 
happen  to  be."  Mr.  Hatdi  is  an  author 
new  to  Everybody's  readers,  so  well  let  him 
introduce  himself: 

Whenever  I'm  asked  to  tell  something  of  myself 
and  my  doings,  I'm  always  filled  with  humiliation  at 
the  number  of  diversified  experiences  I  haven't  had 
' — experiences  so  indispensable  to  the  modem  liter- 
ary luminary.  As  a  boy  I  never  licked  any  other 
boy  twice  as  big  as  myself,  nor  did  I  ever  seriously 
contraq>late  niniuDg  away  from  home.  I  was  never 
a  sailor  before  the  txaat,  nor  a  oow-puncher.  I 
never  swung  a  bungstarter,  nor  polished  the  brass- 
work  in  a  Bowery  ^oon.  I  was  never  a  coal  nuner, 
a  roustabout,  a  t^ck-driver,  or  a  ham  actor;  but  then 
again,  I  never  addressed  a  woman's  club  on  the 
Keynote  of  the  Modem  Novel  or  about  Tennyson's 
influence  upon  O.  Henry.  I  never  lived  alone  in  an 
isolated  but  amid  the  woodland  creatures  and  the 
ulent  hills;  I  never — but  why  prolong  this  list  of  the 
exhilarating  experiences  I  haven't  had? 

Since  1918 1  have  divided  my  time  between  writ- 
ing adverti^ng  ct^y  and  other  things.  Indeed,  at 
present  I  ara  doing  precisely  that  at  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  and  incidentally  wondering  how  Geno'al  G. 
WasMngton  could  possibly  have  found  time  during 
his  short  stay  in  Trenton  to  have  sat  in  so  many 
dhairs.  Speakins  of  advertising,  the  more  I  come  in 
contact  with  it,  the  more  respect  I  have  for  it — its 
vitality,  its  crijq)  expressiveness,  and  the  consden- 
tious  effort  devoted  to  it.  If  you  happen  to  define 
"genius"  as  *'tbe  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains," 
surely  it  is  hard  to  dodge  the  suspicion  that  there  are 
more  genlusM  among  American  copy  writers  and 
lay-out  men  than  among  American  novelists.  More- 
over, American  advertising  is  rarely  as  dull  as  Ameri- 
can fiction  frequently  is. 


1ET  the  politicians  go  to  the  hot  place 
appointed  for  them,  and  swing  only  a 
fountain  pen.  Hiis  is  the  advice  given  to 
William  Bullock,  by  his  brother,  Shan  F. 
Bullock,  the  Irish  author,  and  perhaps  ex- 
plains why  we  have  "The  Hereditary 
Punch"  which  appears  on  page  seventy- 
nine.   Mr.  Bullock  writes: 


I've  been  an  iceman,  a  dry-goods  detk,  s  news- 
paperman,  a  statistician,  and  a  politician.  I  bad  the 
choice  when  I  was  seventeen  of  the  United  States  or 
South  Africa.  I  chose  Chicago  —  why,  I  can't  tdL 
I  peddled  ice  and  clerked  there,  going  nights  to 
school.  I  was  a  cub  reporter,  I  turned  out  some 
Irish  sketches;  came  to  New  York  and  was  dramatic 
critic  of  the  New  York  Press  for  six  seasons,  and 
wearied  of  Broadway's  petty  shams.  I  got  called 
down  by  my  boss  for  paragraphing  J.  M.  Synge;  I 
drew  four  hundred  words  of  abuse  on  a  postal-caid 
from  (ieorge  Bernard  Shaw.  I  wrote  a  novel  and 
the  pubUsher  went  bankrupt.  I  took  to  Uood-and- 
thunder  fiction  and  went  broke. 

Then  Mr.  Bullock  went  to  work  for  the 
city  of  New  York  as  an  auditor  of  ac- 
counts in  Uie  Department  of  Finance.  "I 
spent  my  time,"  he  says,  "knocking  the 
^dency  bunk  on  the  head  and  myself  out 
of  a  job."  He  planned  writing  once  more, 
but  that  same  day  Tammany  Hall  offered 
him  the  job  of  running  the  Bureau  of  City 
Inquiry  to  fight  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  just 
then  become  mayor.  Mr.  Bullock  con- 
tinues: 

I  didn't  know  Tammany  Hall  then.  I  was 
vehemently  and  solemnly  assured  of  a  new  and 
^tless  coat  on  the  Hger.  I  fought  Mitchd  in  the 
public  prints  for  four  years;  I  lodged  com|Jaints 
with  the  district  attorney  and  indicted  his  false 
friends.  I  wound  up  with  a  four-hundrcd-thousand- 
dollar  libel  suit  a^iunst  him.  Al  Smith,  our  late, 
lamented  Governor  and  Tammany's  lingering  hope 
for  President  of  these  United  States,  used  to  put  his 
arm  around  my  neck.  I  know  Charles  Franda 
Murphy,  Tanunany  chief,  better  than  any  man  in 
New  York;  I  know  him  better  than  be  knows  him- 
adf.  The  night  of  his  greatest  victoiy  as  leader, 
whoi  he  had  every  office  in  the  dty  in  his  vest 
pocket,  the  said  Charley  Murphy  had  to  be  tokl 
who  I  was — I  haven't  both»ed  Friend  Murphy 
since.  If  there's  one  thing  I  truly  r^ret,  it^  my 
part  in  making  Hylan  mayor  of  the  top-hole  dty  on 
earth.   I  know  Mm,  too. 

In  the  last  campaign  Mr.  Bullock  was 
vice-president  of  a  Harding  Democratic 
League,  though  he  admits  he  thinks  Wood- 
row  Wilson  the  greatest  man  of  his  genera- 
tion.  He  goes  on: 

I'm  against  prohibition;  Fm  for  natiwial  inde- 
pendence and  mdividual  indej^ndence  as  wdL  I 
believe  without  reservation  in  my  feltow  man;  I 
trust  human  nature  and  am  n«t  rheat^d  once  in  ten 
times.  I'm  for  the  fellow  tKit  plays  the  game;  I 
ask.  and  give  only  one  bond — a  man's  word.  In  «ic 
way  and  another,  in  New  York  City  and  in  Washing- 
ton, it  has  been  pounded  into  me  what  a  reeking 
stinkpot  politics  is;  to  every  >«uDg  man  thinHpg 
himself  politically  wise  I  say,  "DONTI"  Further 
than  that,  I  don't  know;  only  I  mosey  along  and 
hope  Oliver  Cromwell  was  nght  when  he  opiated 
those  travd  farthest  who  don't  know  where  th^  an 
going. 
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DO   YOU   BELIEVE   IN  SIGNS? 

In  a  Philadelphia  milUnar's  window:  "WanUd — QirU  to  Trim  Rough 
Sailor 

On  a  fiftctory.  Hew  Ttock:  "  WatUtd — Womt»  to  ww  bvUotu  on  th»  fourth 

floor." 

On  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago:  "Or.  La  Piano."    (fit  could  prabaKg  ktep 

l/ouT  organ*  in  perfect  tune.) 

On  HalBted  Street,  Chicago:  "Rubber  Bahiei,'  ParUe."  (For  bouncing 
boyt,  of  eourte.) 

On  movie  theatre  in  Chicago:  "Why  Men  Tempt  Women  on  Saturday 
Niohl  al  Popular  Prices." 

In  window  of  dry-froods  store  In  Chicago:  "Slightly  Irregular  Ladiu' 
25~eenl  hoae,  15  eenle. 


In  Waterloo,  Iowa,  restaurant:  "Chiekan  A  la  Risr.' 
pitce  that  went  over  ihe  fence  laelti 


(You  renumhar  tho 


{From  a  Penneylrania  paper) 
Housekeeper  for  a  widower — Lady  with  husband 

Bvii^  need  not  apply.  Address  ,  Tunnelhill,  Pa. 

Two's  compaiqr. 

(La  Croise  Tribune) 

The  Episcopal  ladies  will  hold  thdr  "shower*'  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  G.  A.  Leak  on  Monday  evening. 

Coom  prepared  to  dely  tiie  elements. 

(Paehiont  of  the  Hour) 

A  mere  nothiiuof  pink  chiffon  and  lace,  and  that 
Dothing  divided,  leaves  a.je  ne  sais  qtioi  of  ineffable 
chaim. 

Z«tso? 

(WilUt^le,  Kanaaa.  Globe) 

As  ^  as  can  be  learned  there  is  not  a  full  dress 
suit  in  WellsviDe.  But  a  number  of  the  business 
men,  and  some  of  the  younger  crowd  are  seriously 
considering  buying  Tuxedos,  half  brothers  to  the 
full  dress  suit.  Several  who  would  like  to  have  and 
wear  these  suits  have  agreed  to  buy  one  if  as  many 
as  fifteen  or  twenty  others  will  buy  at  the  same 
time.  To  further  the  good  cause  a  local  merchant 
has  agreed  to  let  the  buyers  have  them  at  cost,  if  a 
considenble  nmnber  wul  join  in  ordering.  There 
are  many  advantages  to  the  Tuxedo,  which  can  be 
used  at  mformal  as  well  as  at  most  formal  occasions, 
and  vducb  Trill  answer  for  a  good  Sunday  suit. 

Then  acain,  with  or  witiurat  onraUa,  their 
open  facade  makes  them  deUdously  cool  as 
taidentng  sppareL 

ENryhody's  Jfagufm,  Augiat,  ig»  183 


(Lot  Angelee  Examiner) 

WANTED — Inexperienced  girl  for  easy  folding. 
After  a  certain  age  they  just  won't  shot  up. 

(£it/(on.  Mart/land,  Whig) 
James  B.  Price  has  taken  the  Farmers'  Hotel  and 
has  engaged  the  services  of  Joseph  Hemphill,  whose 
reputation  as  a  hostler  is  unsurpassed. 

His  filly  mignons  are  sure  scrumptious. 

(Lawrence.  Michigan,  Ttmee) 
Henry  Weaver  of  Grand  Junction  was  trimming 
a  tree  over  a  pig-pen;  he  feU  off  a  branch  on  a  pig 
and  killed  it,  breaking  both  legs.  This  frightened  a 
colt  which  jumped  a  fence,  running  into  a  clothes- 
line fastened  to  a  post  which  was  hurled  through  the 
air,  striking  a  cow  and  killed  her.  The  colt  ran 
into  a  barbed-wire  fence  and  was  so  badly  cut  it 
will  die.  When  the  veterinarian  arrived  to  attend  to 
the  colt  he  ran  over  Mr.  Weaver's  dog  and  killed  it. 

Yes,  yes,  go  onl 


(Wilton  County,  Kania»,  Citixtn) 
Fairview  schoolhouse  is  being  remodeled  and 
made  modem  in  every  way.  It  is  thought  now  that 
they  wUl  get  a  globe  and  they  already  have  a  dic- 
tionary. A  few  dollars  spent  judiciously  along 
these  lines  will  probably  stop  the  young  folks  lea\-ing 
the  farm. 

Sure,  get  a  combination  docmnat  and  pen- 
wiper, and  you'd  think  "old  h<»ue  week"  had 
started. 

CopyrithI,  igat.  by  GridUy  Adams. 
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i84  Prose  c 

(Lot  Angelet  Timet) 

A  costly  racing  launch  burned  after  being  beached 
on  Catalma;  the  engineer  was  scorched  and  suffered 
mt  a  lonely  spot. 

Always  a  tender  ^ace. 


(La  Crone  Tribune) 

Reedsburg  Couple  Surprised  by  their  Ndghbors. 

Reedsburg,  Wiscondn— (Spedal) — A  son  was 
bom  on  Monday,  October  2,  to  Prof,  and  Mrs.. 
JtAm  Lund. 

As  <dd  Hon!  Sutiued  to  aaj— 


{AdvertitetnttU  in  Chicago  TrfftMiM) 

Wanted  to  rent,  a  room.  What  tan  you  offer  a 
young  man  beddes  a  "mere  furnished  room?" 

I  got  a  lot  of  ribbons  be  can  nm  tiirooifc  Ui 
nisbtle. 


(La  Orange  Cilittn') 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Simuson  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  bridge  last  Saturday  evening. 
Howard  lipsey  figured  up  the  scores  at  the  dose  of 
tbe  play.  Mrs.  Howard  Lq>aey  won  the  ladies' 
prize.   Howard  Lq>sey  won  the  gentlemen's  {»ize. 

Well,  it  was  his  turn  to  keep  scorei  «asn*t  it? 


{Oklahoma  City  Free  Pointtr) 
LOST— Yellow  half  dachshund  dog;  answers  to 
name  of  Rover. 
LOST— One-half  poodle  d<^. 

W(dl,  what's  the  nse  of  keeping  the  other 
kaWee? 


(,PropheUtaiDn  Echo) 
Mrs.  R.  6.  Smith  is  in  Tampiro  this  week  with 
relatives  and  R.  B.  is  alone,  looking  after  his  own 
affura  as  he  pleases  with  no  one  to  intniere  with 
Idm. 

ITot  knocking  the  Mrs.,  <di,  nol 


(Palm  Beach  Pott) 
Mrs.  William  Lowe  Rise  and  her  daughters, 
Elise  and  Mildred,  were  in  Colonial  costumes  wUh 
powdered  figs. 

To  evidence  the  fact  that  their  geneali^|;ical 
tree  can  be  traced  back  to  Mother  Ere. 


IZauMDille,  Ohio,  Times- Recorder) 

Miss  Mayite  Collins  has  sued  John  L.  Nelson  at 
Columbus  for  (5,000  damages  as  the  result  of  an 
accident  on  the  bathing-beach  toboggan  at  Buckeye 
Lake  last  July.  Miss  Collins  says  she  picked  up  a 
qdinter  while  sliding  down  the  toboggan,  severely 
wounding  her  dignity. 

Wbew! 


Worse 

(Great  Weetern  Bmploj/tet'  Magatine) 
Bathing  alone  will  not  keep  you  dean. 

No,  it's  alwi^  more  cheerful  to  have  sons 
me  with  you. 


(Boulder,  Colorado,  Camera) 
Harry  Pratt  returned  to  Denver  this  mormug 
after  a  visit  with  his  fianc£e,  Miss  Katherinc  Mc- 
Kensie.   He  is  recdving  treatment  for  one  erf  hii 
eyes. 

Katheract? 


(Omaha  Bee) 

More  ladies  wanted  for  decorating  piDows  it 
borne.   Experience  unnecessary. 

Of  course  not;  if  s  in  their  blood. 


(Chicago  Tribune) 

"WANTED— Young  lady  as  clerk  in  dry.«odi 
store.   Experience  essential  but  not  necessary. 

Boft  see  if  yon  can  find  Noah  Webster^ 
name  in  tiie  phone  hook. 


(Quincy,  lUinoii,  Herald) 

WANTED— Pleasant  room  in  private  family  oc 
rooming  house;  by  a  young  bu^iKSS  woman,  with 
ojmfortablc  heat;  strirtly  confidential. 

Some  Y.  B.  W.  J  know  are  absolntety  bigid. 


Why  Soue  Editors  and  Prooi^Reainess  han 
Their  Jobs: 

{Niola,  Tmn.  Newsh-F.  E.  Johnson  tpesit  Sua* 
day  night  with  Mrs.  E.  A.  Matheny, 

(Mason  Ciiy  Globe-Gazette)— K.  C.  Hunt  is  the 
proud  father  of  a  nine-and-a-half-pound  Mra. 
Howe  and  daughter  are  getting  along  nicdy. 

iSkeator,  lUitms,  Independait-Times)—}ii:a 
Anna  Southey  a^  babies  arrived  in  the  fm 
Chicago  last  evening  for  a  few  days'  visit  with  her 
parents. 

(Keokuk,  Iowa,  Constiiuiion- Democrat) — Throu^ 
error  it  was  stated  that  Mrs.  Henry  Wierather  en- 
tertained the  Belmont  Cosmopolitan  Ph)rsic  Qub 
Jan.  13.  It  should  have  read  Belmont  Cosmopoli- 
tan Civic  dub. 

(UniversUy  of  Chicago  Magazine) — The  marriage 
is  announced  of  Miss  Bertha  May  Wood  Rilqr  oi 
the  class  of  1913  to  Dr.  Helen  Ellsworth  Ewing 
(Ph.  D.  1911,  Cornell  University). 

(Clecelani  Neirs) — They  vexe  married  last  Jvstl. 
They  have  no  children. 

(St.  Paul  Pw«iecr-PfMJ>— Woman's  Clubs  Boost 
Carnival.  Members  of  Fourth  District  Fedmtioa 
Promise  100  Chaperons  for  Dances.  Plan  ior 
Baby  Week. 

{AUoona  Times) — Miss  Irene  Shaw,  the  weD- 
known  nurse  of  Hollidaysburg,  is  attending  Mrs.  J. 
Davis  of  129  Crawford  Avenue,  who  gave  birth  toa 
young  son  on  Wednesday  at  2:30  f.m.  Mother 
and  son  are  getting  along  fine.  It  was  "some" 
entertainment  that  was  offered,  there  bang  several 
highly  unusual  features. 
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Everybody's  Chestnut  Tree 


Editox'S  NotB:  Though  the  lign  is  the  Cktstnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred 
by  its  youth.  We  •will  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address  all 
manusfripti  to  **The  ChestHut  Tree enclosing  stamped ^  addressed  eniHli^. 


TWO  old  salts  who  had  spent  most  of 
their  lives  on  fishing-smacks  had  an  argu- 
ment as  to  which  was  the  better  mathe- 
matician. Finally  the  captain  of  the  ship 
proposed  a  problem  which  each  would  try 
to  work  out: 

"If  you  sold  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
pounds  of  cod-fish  at  six  cents  a  pound,  how 
much  would  you  make?" 

The  two  fellows  worked  a  while  and 
neither  seemed  to  get  very  far.  At  last  old 
Bill  turned  to  the  captain. 

"Is  it  cod-fish  they  caught?"  he  demanded 

"Yep,"  said  the  captain. 

"Darn  it  all!"  said  BiU.  "No  wonder  I 
couldn't  get  an  answer.  I've  been  figuring 
on  shad  all  the  time." 

IN  THE  1904.  election,  George,  a  Kansas 
druggist,  bet  heavily  that  Roosevelt  would 
carry  Missouri.  Missouri,  at  that  time,  was 
r^ajded  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  "solid 
South,"  and  the  ws^er  provided  consider- 
able amusement  for  his  fellow  townsmen. 
The  amusement  turned  to  admiration  after 
election,  however,  when  the  results  showed 
the  State  in  the  R^ublican  column. 

But  a  friend  of  George's  refused  to  credit 
his  prophetic  power  and  inasted  that  he 
tell  where  he  had  got  the  tip.  At  last 
George  confessed. 

**To  tell  the  truth,  Jim,"  he  said,  "I  was 
drunk  that  night  and  thought  I  was  betting 
on  Iowa." 

BHrybody's  Uagoaim,  Aagiut,  1921 


THE  well-known  actor,  Lionel  Bairymore, 
is  very  intolerant  of  any  one  who  can  not 
speak  in  accordance  with  the  best  liter- 
ary standards.  It  is  told  of  him  that  a 
stranger  once  accosted  him  at  a  club  with 
this  query:  "Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  could  you 
tell  me  if  there  is  a  man  who  goes  to  this 
club  who  has  one  eye  named  John  Parker?" 
Banymore  looked  thoughtful  for  a  moment, 
then  replied,  "I  don't  believe  I  could  help 
you.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  his  other 
eye?" 

THREE  ladies  were  discussing  the  recent 
marriage  of  a  well-known  actress.  "You 
know  it  is  said  that  before  she  accepted  him 
she  made  a  full  confession  of  all  the  indis- 
cretions of  her  life." 

"What  touclung  confidence,"  »ghed  one 
lady. 

"What  needless  trouble,"  added  another. 
"What  a  wonderful  memory,"  finished  the 
thurd. 

THEY  were '  getting  up  a  ball  game  in  a 
small  town  and  lacked  one  player.  They 
finally  persuaded  an  old  fellow  to  fill  in, 
although  he  said  he  had  never  played  before. 
He  went  to  the  bat  and  the  first  IklU  pitched 
he  knocked  over  the  fence.  Every  one 
stood  and  watched  the  baU,  even  the  batter. 
Exdtedly  they  told  him  to  run.  "Shucksl" 
he  said,  "what's  the  use  of  running,  I'll 
buy  you  another  balk" 
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MR.  BROWN  sent  a  Japanese  boy  to  tell 
Mrs.  Brown  to  hurry  or  they  would  miss  the 
theatre  train. 

The  Japanese  went  as  he  was  bid. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  in  the  throes  of  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  her  evening  toilette. 

"Go  tell  Mr.  Brown  to  hold  his  horses  for 
a  moment,"  she  snapped. 

"Well,  what  did  she  say?"  demanded  Mr. 
Brown  when  the  Jap  returned. 

"Miss  Brown  she  say  'Whoa!'  "  came  the 
bland  reply. 

BOBBY,  five  years  old,  passed  by  a  ceme- 
tery on  his  way  home  from  school.  One 
day  there  happened  to  be  a  military  funeral 
in  progress  thore.  Bobby  climbed  up  oa 
the  cemetery  wall  and  watched  the  solemn 
rites  and  listened  to  the  firing  of  the  salute 
over  the  grave. 

When  he  reached  home  he  breathlessly 
related  to  his  mother  the  wonderful  and  in- 
teresting sight  he  had  just  seen.  "But," 
he  ended,  "he  wasn't  quite  dead,  so  the 
soldiers  all  took  a  shot  at  him." 

AN  EARLY  morning  customer,  a  young 
woman  with  a  determined  air,  addressed  the 
salesman  at  an  optician's  shop. 

"I  want  to  get  a  pair  of  ey^lasses  of 
extra  minifying  power.  While  visiting 
in  the  country  I  i^ide  a  very  painful  blunder 
vhkh  I  never  want  to  repeat." 

"Indeedl  Mistook  a  stranger  for  an 
acquaintance?" 

"No,  not  exactly  that;  I  mistook  a  bum- 
ble-bee  for  a  blackberry." 

THE  old  negress  who  washed  for  Mrs. 
Worth  came  one  morning  with  a  tale  of  woe 
calculated  to  bring  pity  to  the  hardest 
heart.  "Cheer  up,  aunty,"  consoled  Mrs. 
Worth.    "There's  no  use  worrying." 

But  aunty  held  other  views  of  the  matter. 

"How  come  dere's  no  iise  worryin'?"  she 
demanded.  "When  de  good  Lawd  send  me 
tribulation  He  done  'spect  me  to  tribulate, 
ain't  He?" 

"MAMA,  was  I  ever  baptized?"  Dwight 
asked  his  mother. 
"Yes,  dear." 

"Well,  mama,  was  I  ever  vaccinated?" 
"Yes,  dear." 

"Well,  mama,  which  one  was  it  that  I 
got  in  the  arm?" 


ONE  night  "Smiling  Dick"  Carney,  a  pro- 
fessional turf  gambler,  had  a  dream.  The 
air  was  thick  with  hats.  Headgear  of  ev- 
ery description  floated  about  in  disordered 
profusion.  The  following  afternoon,  on 
arrival  at  the  race-track,  the  first  name  on 
the  day's  list  of  entrira  was  Hatteras.  It 
was  a  four-to-one  shot,  and  Carney  invested 
heavily  on  the  tip. 

The  race  started.  Hatteras  tr^ed  slight- 
ly at  the  quarter.  He  was  neck  and  neck 
with  the  leader  at  the  half.  He  passed  the 
three-quarter  post  half  a  length  ahead. 
Then  ihe  entire  bunch  thundered  down  the 
home  stretch  past  the  exultant  gamble. 
Carney  was  some  distance  from  the  post  and 
could  not  determine  the  winner. 

In  a  momoit  the  result  was  announced. 

"SQmbrero  wins!" 

"PAPER,  Mister?   All  about  the  fair?" 

The  cowboy,  leaning  on  the  fair-ground 
fence,  half-asleep,  paid  no  attention. 

"Mornin'  Her-ruld!  Doncha  wanta  read 
about  the  fair?" 

"Kid,"  intoned  the  cowtx^,  q>ening  one 
eye  ahnost  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  "do 
I  look — as  if  I'd — missed  anything?" 

"HERE,  what  d'you  call  this?"  stormed  the 
irate  old  gentleman.    "Beef  or  mutton?" 

"Cam't  yer  tell  th'  difference?"  asked  the 
waitress  haughtily. 

"No!" 

"Then  why  worry  about  it?" 

THE  local  Shakespeare  club  was  giving 
its  annual  performance.  An  ambitious 
amateur  of  considerable  social  prominence 
had  been  entrusted  with  a  part  calling  for 
a  speech  of  only  foiu:  words:  "The  queen 
has  swooned."  As  he  stepped  forward, 
gorgeously  costumed,  his  friends  applauded 
loudly.  Bowing  his  thanks,  he  faced  the 
king  and  said,  in  a  very  high-pitched 
voice,  "The  swoon  has  queened."  The 
audience  tittered.  He  flushed  and  tried 
again: 

"The  sween  has  quooned."  The  au- 
dience howled,  and  the  stage-manner 
whispered  in  a  voice  which  could  be  hesud 
all  over  the  house,  "Crane  off,  you  fed!'* 

But  the  heroic  amateur  refused  to  sur- 
render, and  in  a  rasping  falsetto,  as  he  was 
assisted  off  the  stage,  he  scream^,  "Hie 
quoon  has  sweened." 
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How  I  Improved  My  Memory 
In  One  Evening 

The  Amazing  Experience  of  Victor  Jones 


"<yt  coanc  I  place  yout  Mr. 
Addlaan  Sims,  of  Seattle. 

"If  I  remmnber  correctly — and  I  do 
,  temembcT  correctly — Sir.  Burrouglu, 
the  lumberman,  introduced  me  to  you 
at  the  luncfaran  of  the  Seattle  Rotair 
Club  tiiree  years  ago  In  May.  This  b 
a  pleasure  indeed!  ItkaveoX  laid  eyes 
on  you  riOCT  that  day.  How  is  the 
grain  bustnom?  Ana  how  did  that 
amaJgamstlon  work  out?" 

The  assurance  of  tiie  speaker — (n 
ae  crowded  corridor  of  the  Hotti 
UcAlpin — compelled  me  to  turn  and 
look  at  him.  though  I  must  say  it  Is 
not  my  usual  habit  to  "listen  In  evm 
In  a  hotel  lobby. 

'*Ue  is  David  M.  Roth,  the  most 
flunous  memory  expert  in  the  United 
States,"  said  my  frtoid  Kennedy. 
answpriiiK  my  queettun  before  I  could 
set  it  out.  "He  will  show  you  a  lot 
more  wonderful  things  than  that,  be- 
fore the  evening  la  over." 

And  he  did. 

A<i  we  wentiotothe  banquet  room  the 
toaatmaster  was  introducing  a  long  line 
or  Kuests  to  Mr.  Roth.  I  got  in  line 
aoa  when  it  came  my  turn,  Mr.  Roth 
asked.  "What  are  your  Initials,  Mr. 
Jmtes.  and  your  btudness  connection 
and  tefepboaenumber?"  Whyheasked 
tUc  I  leacned  later,  when  he  picked  out 
from  the  crowd  of  60  men  he  had  met 
•wo  iKian  before  and  called  each  by 
name  without  a  mistake.  What  Is  more, 
be  named  each  man's  businesB  ana 
tel^hone  number,  for  good  measure. 

I  won't  tell  you  all  the  other  amaz- 
log  things  this  man  did  except  to  ten 
hcnr  lie  called  back,  withoutamlnute's 
BMUtkm.  long  Usui  of  numberc,  bank 
ctarina.  prices,  lot  numbers,  pared- 
pM  rates  and  anything  else  the  guests 
oad  given  him  In  rapid  order. 
•  *  •  •  * 
When  I  met  Mr.  Roth  again — which 
you  may  be  sure  I  did  the  first  chance 
I  got — be  rathra:  bowled  me  over  by 
nylttg.  in  his  quiet  modest  way: 

"There  is  nothing  miraculous  about 
By  ranemberiog  anything  I  want  to 
ntnember.  wbetfier  It  be  names,  faces, 
nmres,  facts  or  something  I  have  read 
iaa  magadne. 

"Tra  e»n  do  this  Just  as  easily  as 
I  da.  Anyone  with  an  averaxe  mind 
can  learn  quickly  to  do  exactly  the 
nme  things  which  seem  so  miraculous 
when  I  do  them. 

"My  ownjuemory,"  continued  Mr. 
Both,  "was  originally  very  faulty. 
Tes  it  was — a  really  poor  memory. 
On  meetInK  a  man  I  would  lose  his 
name  in  tJEilrty  seconds,  while  new 
tMre  are  probably  10.000  men  and 
vooMn  In  the  United  States,  many  of 
wboml  have  met  but  once ,  whose  names 
I  oui  tell  Instantly  on  moedng  them." 
_  "That  fa  all  right  for  you,  Mr. 
SoUi,"  I  interrupted.  "You  have 
t^venyears to  it.  But  how  about  me?' ' 
"Mr.  Jfmes."  he  repUod.  "1  can 
teach  you  the  secret  of  a  good  mernm? 
In  one  ereniog.  This  Is  not  a  guess, 
because  I  have  done  it  with  t^housands 
or  pupils.  Id  thr  first  seven  idmple  les- 
sons which  I  hare  prepared  for  home 
stody,  I  sliow  you  the  rasic  principle  of 
m>-  wbole  system  and  you  #111  find  It 
— not  bard  work  as  you  might  fear — 
hut  Jnst  like  playing  a  fascinating 
I  will  prove  it  to  you," 


He  didn't  have  to  prove  It.  Hia 
course  did;  I  got  It  the  very  next  day 
from  his  jnilduners,  the  Indepmdent 
Oorporaaon. 

When  I  tackled  the  first  lenson.  I 
suppose  I  was  the  moat  surprised  man 
in  furty-«dght  stales  to  find  Qiat  1  had 
leunea— Hhi  about  one  hoiir — how  to 
remember  a  list  of  one  hundred  words 
so  that  1  could  call  them  tStt  fwward 
and  back  without  a  single  mlstidce. 

That  tint  lesson  stuck.  And  so 
did  the  other  dx- 

Read  Uiia  letter  from  Terence  J. 
Mc!kfanus,  of  toe  firm  cf  Olcott, 
Bonynge.  McManiis  ft  Bnut.  Attor- 
neys and  Counsellors  at  Law,  170 
Broadway,  and  one  of  the  most 
famous  trial  lawyers  in  New  York; 

"May  I  take  occasion  to  state 
that  I  regard  yom*  service  in  giving 
this  system  to  the  world  as  a  public 
Isenefaclion.  The  wonderful  sim- 
plicity of  the  method,  and  the  eaae 
with  which  its  principles  may  be 
acqiUred,e8pec]^lyaDpeaItome.  t 
mayaddthati  alread  ynodoccasion 
to  test  t^e  effectiveness  of  the  flrst 
two  lessons  In  the  pr^HuraUon  for 
trial  ot  an  Important  action  in 
which  I  am  about  to  engage." 

Mr.  McMaaus  didn't  put  It  a  hit 
too  Btrmg.  '  The  Roth  Course  la 
prlcdenl  I  can  atwcdutely  eonnt  on 
my  memory  now.  I  can  tell  the  name 
(rf  most  any  man  I  have  met  before — 
and  I  am  getting  better  all  the  time.  I 
can  remember  any  figure  I  wish  to  re- 
member. Tdephone  numbers  oome 
to  mind  Instantly,  onoe  1  have  file* 
them  by  Mr.  Roth's  easy  method. 
Street  addreaset  are  Just  as  easy. 

Theoldfearoffbrgettlng  Cvou  know 
what  tiiat  Is)  has  vanished.  lusedto 
be  "scared  stiff"  on  my  feet  because  I 
wasn't  tare.  I  oouldn't  remember 
what  I  wanted  to  say. 

Now  I  am  sure  of  myself,  and  con- 
fident and  "easy  as  an  old  shoe"  when 
I  get  on  my  feet  at  the  club,  or  at  a 
banquet,  or  In  a  business  meeting,  or 
In  any  sodaj  gathering. 

Perhaps  Gbe  most  enjoyable  part  of 
It  all  la  that  I  have  become  a  good 
con  vor«atIon  a  Hat — and  I  used  to  be  as 
silent  as  a  sphinx  when  I  get  Into  a 
crowd  of  people  who  knew  things. 

Now  I  can  call  up  like  a  fiash  of  Uriit- 
nlng  most  any  fact 
1  want  right  at  the 
instant  I  need  It 
most.  T  used  to  think 
a  "hair  trigger" 
memory  belonged 
only  to  the  protflgy 
and  RenlUR.  Nowl 
see  that  every  man 
of  us  has  that  kind 
of  a  meraimr  if  he 
only  knows  now  to 
make  it  work  rlsht. 

I  tell  you  it  is  a 
wonderful  thing, 
after  groping  around 
In  the  dark  for  so 
many  years  to  be 
able  to  switch  the 
big  searchlight  on 
vour  mind  and  see 
instantlyeverything 
gou  want  to  remem- 


This  Roth  Course  will  do  wonders 

in  your  ofllce. 

Since  we  took  it  up  you  nevw  hear 
anyone  in  our  office  say  "I  guess"  or 
"I  think  It  was  about  so  much"  or 
"I  forget  that  right  now"  or  "I  can't 
remember"  or  "I  must  look  up  his 
name."  Now  they  are  light  there 
frith  tiie  answer — like  a  shot. 
■  Have  you  ever  heard  of  "MulU-, 

Oih"  Smith?  Real  name  H.  Q. 
th,  of  John  E.  Price  ft  Co.,  SeatUe. 
Wash.  Herelsjustabltftwnaletter 
of  his  that  I  saw  last  we^. 

"Here  is  the  whole  thing  In  a 
nutshell:  Mr.  Roth  has  a  most 
remarkable  Memory  Course.  It 
is  simple,  and  easy  as  falling  oS  a 
log.  Yet  with  one  hour  a  day  of 
pracUce  anyone — 1  don't  care 
who  he  Is — can  improve  his 
Memory  100%  in  a  week  and 
1.000%  in  six  months." 
My  advice  to  you  is  don't  wait 
another  minute.    Send  to  Indepen- 
dent Corporation  for  Mr.  Roth's  amaz- 
ing course  and  see  what  a  wonder- 
ful memory  you  have  got.  Your 
dividends  in  increased  earning 
power  will  be  enormous. 

VICTOR  JONSS. 

Sod  No  Mraey 

So  conlldait  Is  the  Independent 
Corporation,  the  publlshna  of  the  Roth 
Memory  Coiuve.  that  once  you  have  aa 
opportunity  to  see  In  your  own  home 
bow  easy  It  Is  to  double,  yes  triple  your 
memory  power  In  a  fsw  short  hours,  that 
fliey  are  willing  to  send  the  course  cm 
fires  examlnatum. 

Don  t  send  any  money.  Merely  mall 
the  coupon  or  write  a  letter  and  Uie 
complete  course  will  be  sont,  all  charges 
ivepald,  St  once.  If  you  are  nut  eatlrely 
sansOsd  send  It  back  any  tlroe  within 
Q*e  dayn  after  you  receive  It  and  you 
will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  you  am  an 
pleased  as  are  the  thousands  of  other 
men  and  women  who  have  used  the 
course,  send  only  S.3  In  full  payment. 
You  take  no  risk  aud  you  have  every- 
thing to  gain,  so  mail  the  coupon  now  be- 
fore this  remarkable  offer  is  withdrawn. 
Independent  Corporation,  Dept. 
K-«f,  »•  Sixth  Are..  New  York. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 


Independent  Corporation 

Dept.  R-4r  319  Sixth  Ave.,  New  Yofk 

You  tnay  KDd  me  tbe  Course  or  Coursn  oUseked  bcdow. 
Within  five  dars  tur  receipt  I  wUl  elUwr  nmail  tbcm  or  Mod 
you  t3  for  aaoh  in  fall  pHyment,  excwt  as  noted. 
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His  ^Diary 


Mighty  nice  to  be  back  again  with  all  my 
old  pals— especially  this  SHEAFFER  Pen. 
It's  a  darb !  I  never  flunked  an  exam  with 
it  last  year — it  never  {ails  me.  I  notice 
everybody  worth  knowing  writes  with  a 
SHEAFFER.  There's  a  freslunan  gjrl  using 
one  right  now  —  a  good  excuse  to  get 
acquainted. 


Her*Diary 


Everybody's  so  strange.  I'm  glad  Fve  got 
my  friendly,  reliable  SHEAFFER  PenciL 
It's  my  only  connection  with  home.  Looks 
like  a  nice  upper-classman  opposite.  He 
uses  a  SHEAFFER,  toa  Hope  he  speaks 
to  me.  Well  talk  about  &1EAFFER  Pens 
— that*8  one  good  thing  we  have  in 
common. 


Tb*  Saiduia'  Pan,  No.  IC,  UhuaaMd  below,  with  SheaSer  Clip,  SLTf 
W.  A.  SHEAFFER  PEN  COMPANY,  FORT  MADISON,  lOWA 

NEW  rORK  KANSAS  CITY  DENVER  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Author  of  "Sacrifice" 

By  Himself 

I'VE  been  so  kmg  in  Los  Angdes,  where  the  mterviews  with  these  pretty  moving-inctaTe stars ue made, 
that  I'm  abnoat  tempted  by  the  force  of  example  to  begin  as  follows:  "I  am  nearly  nineteen  ycazs  old 
and  was  educated  in  a  cODvent." 

But  the  fact  is,  nowadays  I  feel  nineteen  years  old  only  part  of  the  time.  And  though  it's  some  yean 
since  I  emerged  from  Princeton,  I  b^n  to  suspect  that  my  ediuatitm  isn't  quite  completed.  It  began,  of 
course,  in  those  times  that  we  don't  recall  except  in  patches. 

I  remember  sitting  in  an  opera-house,  dressed  in  a  very  small  Eton  suit,  listening  to  the  Jewd  Song  in 
"Faust"  and  thinking  that  here  was  the  proper  sort  of  w<»id,  where  convosation  was  music.  At  borne  we 
had  an  edition  of  "Don  Quixote"  bigger  than  a  dlcdonaiy — "Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dortf " — in  which,  natu- 
rally, I  saw  none  of  the  satire  and  pathos,  but  mudi  of  the  romanoe,  the  seoningty  greater  s[4endor  of  other 
times  and  the  chann  of  distant  lands.  So  far  as  the  arts  go,  it  anieaxa  to  have  been  the  music  of  Gounod, 
the  richly  fantastic  drawing  of  Dorfi  and  the  extraordinary  imagination  of  Cervantes  that  gave  me  the 
first  big  thrills. 

But  when  you  ask  me  why  I  chose  writing,  I  must  say,  as  I  presume  most  of  us  would,  that  afiparently  I 
had  no  choice.  Before  I  was  out  of  knickerbockers  I  was  scribbling  tales  about  remote  countries  and  ages 
in  what  has  been  called  "the  grand  bow-wow  style."  I  hadn't  yet  realized  that  the  ancient  ^yptians,  for 
instance,  could  hardly  have  behaved  in  the  grand  bow-wow  manner,  since,  as  somebody  has  pointed  out, 
they  must  have  been  unaware  that  they  were  ancients.  Id  my  pages,  however,  they  strutted  and  ranted 
magnificently. 

"Ha,  ShsuMik,  an'  didst  thou  dream  to  beard  me,  Pharaoh  himself,  c'ea  in  the  royal  palace?  Ho,  guards!" 

When  I  went  to  LawrenceviDe  I  wrote  for  the  school  magazine,  and  presently  edited  it,  and  did  the  same 
at  college.  But  there  the  magazine  was  the  Tiger,  given  up  to  rude  quips  and  japes.  No,  there  was  nothing 
highbrow  about  the  Tiger,  and  we  who  ran  it  did  our  best  to  drag  the  rest  of  the  undergraduate  body  down 
to  our  vulgar  level.  It  wasn't  till  quite  a  while  after  leaving  cdlcfie  that  I  managed  to  get  this  levity  mine 
or  less  under  control.  It  stiU  breaks  out  now  and  then,  and  to  my  consternation  I  find  that  I've  perpetrated 
another  funny  story. 

And  indeed  all  the  whfle  I  was  on  the  New  York  Evanng  Swt,  Itr.  Hyde  kc^  poppiDg  up:  and  aost  a 
week  I  wrote  a  fantastic  tale  satirizing  the  most  dignified  personages  and  impressive  events,  and  iUustrating 

these  atrocities  with  still  more  outrageous  cartoons. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  I  resigned  from  the  Evening  Sun  to  write  short  stories  for  CoUiei^'s  and  Harper's 
Monthly.  Then,  presently,  having  discovered  that  splendid  romantic  realist,  Gustave  Flaubert,  I  saw 
what  the  novel  ought  to  be,  at  least  in  balance,  in  uniformitv  of  color,  in  restrained  magnificence  and  poetry 
<^  presentation.  Soon  afterward  I  began  my  first  book.  "Predestined,"  and  since  then,  between  traveling, 
I've  done  three  othvs,  of  which  "Sacrifice"  is  the  moat  recent. 
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THIS  picture  of  Honore  Willsie,  who  is  known  to 
all  readers  of  Western  stories,  was  taken  in 
Wyoming  last  February  on  the  edge  of  the 
Forest  Reserve,  in  the  Uinta  Range,  eight  thousand 
feet  elevation,  temperature  about  zero.  Mrs.  Willsie 
explains  it  thus:  "The  lady  in  the  picture  was  out  on  a 
hunting  trip  after  mountain  lions  or  what-not;  but  the 
horses  objected  to  the  depth  of  the  snows.  The  lady 
tied  her  horse,  as  did  her  husband,  and  the  two  at- 
tempted to  travel  afoot.  But  travel  seemed  slow;  and 
after  the  lady  had  frosted  her  hands  they  returned  to 
the  wise  cow-ponies,  without  the  mountain  lion.  But 
they  killed  the  what-not  on  the  way  back  to  the  ranch. 
Honest,  they  did!" 

There  is  a  full-length  novel  fry  Mrs.  Willsie  in  this 
issue,  "Desert  Justice"  (page  99),  and  in  October 
there  will  be  a  short  story  by  her  called  "The  Pinto 
Stallion." 


^>^Jdy'i  Slataxine.  Sfftrmbrr.  igai 
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At  lart  it  wu  yellow  ud  crinkled,  that  ma0a2ine  picture  of  the  fair  ankiuiwB  wliidi 
bad  become  for  liiro  a  living  companion. 


Love,  Mysticism,  Adventure-- 

SACRIFICE 


IN  THE  drawing-room  of  the  Brass- 
fields'  country-house  in  Westchester 
County  during  a  week-end  party  a 
lady  was  telling  fortunes.  Her  name 
was  Anna  Petrovna  Zanidov.  She  was  one 
of  those  Russian  aristocrats  whom  the  revo- 
lution had  scattered  throughout  the  world. 
A  thin,  black-haired  woman  with  a  faintly 
Tatar  cast  of  countenance,  and  she  had  a 
dead-white  complexion  that  made  her  seem 
denser  than  ordinary  flesh,  and  somewhat 
the  look  of  an  idol  before  whose  blank  yet 
sophisticated  eyes  had  been  performed  ex- 
traordinary rites.  To-night  her  strangeness 
was  made  doubly  emphatic  by  a  gown  of 
oxidized  silver-tissue  painted  over  in  dull 
colors  with  a  barbaric  design. 

She  was  said  to  be  clairvoyant.  Rumor 
had  it  that  she  had  foreseen  her  husband's 


Illustrations 

Beginning  a  Story  of 
as   Gripping  as  any 

murder  by  Lenin's  Mon^lians,  and  that 
since  her  arrival  in  America  she  bad  accu- 
rately predicted  some  sensational  events, 
including  a  nearly  fatal  accident  in  the 

polo-field. 

Madame  Zanidov  was  gazing  into  the 
palm  of  a  young  woman.  The  circle  around 
her  were  listening  intently.  The  music  of 
Schumann  softly  intruded  into  this  stillness. 

Then  with  her  eyelids  pressed  together, 
the  Russian  began: 

"You  are  sitting  alone.  You  are  writing 
letters,  which  will  pass  through  many 
hands  of  different  colors.   One  would  think 
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Lilla  kept  on  ker  deik  a  magasioe-pieture  of  Lawrence  Tcek,  tk*  explorer,  wkom 

ahe  kad  never  fcen. 


^  Novel  in  Five  Parts 


By  Stephen  French  Whitman 


by  E.  Hopper 

New  York  and  Africa 
Stage  or  Screen  Drama 


that  those  hands  would  grow  warm  from 
touching  your  letters.  Now  you  are  not 
writing  any  more  letters.  You  are  wear- 
ing a  black  dress."  Madame  Zanidov 
leaned  forward  as  if  striving  with  her 
closed  eyes  to  pierce  a  sudden  opacity. 
"This  is  very  odd,"  she  declared.  "I  can 
see  no  more  pictures.  For  there  is  a  dark- 
ness which  grows  larger  and  larger,  which 
obscures  everything.  So  now  I  must  dis- 
cover what  this  darkness  means.  Please 
be  patient  for  a  few  moments." 

Some  one  whispered,  "It's  getting  quite 
uncanny." 

Everybody's  Magazine,  Sepiemher,  1921 


As  for  the  young  woman,  she  felt  herself 
turning  cold.   Her  senses  reached  out  in  a 

panic  to  clench  themselves  upon  the  nor- 
mality of  her  surroundings.  But  beneath 
that  normality,  that  familiar  solidity,  her 
innate  mysticism,  her  instinctive  habit  of 
foreboding,  seemed  to  perceive  a  basis  in- 
visible yet  similar — a  solution,  so  to  speak, 
from  which  material  things  and  events  were 
continually  being  evolved,  the  fluid  con- 
taining all  the  elements  of  the  crystalliza- 
tion. And  this  foreigner,  with  her  idol-like 
face  and  meager,  rigid  body,  her  aspect  of 
long  acquaintance  with  the  very  essence  of 
materiality,  became  the  ageless  oracle,  the 
rewarder  of  humanity's  incorrigible  credul- 
ity. So,  like  the  bejeweled  princesses  in 
the  Mesopotamian  temples,  the  Latin 
ladies  who  had  crept  trembling  into  the 
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Aventine  caves,  the  Renaissance  beauties 
who,  in  the  huts  of  witches,  had  turned 
whiter  than  their  ruffs,  she  remained 
motionless,  her  gaze  fixed  apprehensively 
on  the  clairvoyant.  The  latter  said: 

"It  will  soon  be  plainer;  for  the  mocHi  is 
rising.  No,  what  a  nuisance!  It  is  still 
very  dark,  because  the  moonlight  is  shut 
out  by  great  masses  of  foliage,  great  tangles 
of  vines.  Such  a  place!  Gigantic  thickets, 
through  which  wild  beasts  are  prowling, 
and  above  them  the  trunks  of  huge  trees. 
Wait,  I  have  found  a  path.  It  leads  to  a 
clearing  in  the  midst  of  this  forest.  Here 
I  can  see  much  better.  There  are  human 
beings  here  and  a  feeling  of  sadness." 

At  a  general  stir,  one  of  the  ladies  sug- 
gested nervously,  "Perhaps  you'd  bet- 
ter " 

But  Madame  Zanidov  was  saying: 

"The  people  in  the  clearing  are  black 
savages.  They  sit  round  a  body  that  is 
stretched  on  the  ground  and  covered  with  a 
cloth.  Is  it  the  savages  who  are  so  sad? 
I  think  not.  I  can  not  describe  the  one 
who  lies  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  doth 
is  drawn  up  to  cover  even  his  face.  But  I 
feel  that  it  is  some  one  who  has  loved  you. 
He  is  dead.  That  is  to  say,  he  will  be 
dead  when  the  scene  that  I  am  describing 
is  realized ;  but  now  he  is  alive  " 

The  young  woman,  raising  her  eyes,  saw 
in  the  doorway,  with  Fanny  Brassfidd,  a 
tall  man,  a  stranger,  whose  countenance 
was  aquiline  and  swarthy.  It  was  Lawrence 
Teck,  the  explorer. 

The  young  woman  whose  fortune  the 
Russian  had  been  telling  was  Lilla  Bel- 
liver. 

1ILLA  DELLIVER'S  parents,  killed  m 
a  railway  accident,  left  their  child  a 
legacy  other  than  the  fortune  that  the  New 
York  newspapers  mentioned  in  the  obitu> 

aries. 

The  mother  had  been  tall,  blond,  rather 
wildly  handsome,  with  the  look  of  one  of 
those  neurotic  queens  who  suppress  under  a 
proud  manner  all  sorts  of  subtle  psychic 
disturbances.  Painfully  fastidious  in  her 
tastes,  she  had  avoided  every' unnecessary 
contact  with  mediocrity. 

After  a  busy  social  season  she  was  liable 
to  melancholia.  She  sat  by  the  window  in 
a  charming  negligee,  paler  than  a  camellia, 
hardly  turning  her  head  when,  at  twilight, 


her  child  was  led  in  to  kiss  her.  R^nvmng 
somehow,  she  traveled. 

On  those  journeys  every  possible  hard- 
ship was  neutralized  by  wealth.  She 
calmed  herself  by  listening  to  the  sermons 
of  swamis  in  yeUow  robes,  and  by  sitting 
in  cathedrals  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
hypnotic  splendor  of  the  altar. 

Wherever  they  traveled,  her  husband 
went  about  inquiring  for  new  ph3'si£ians — 
"specialists  in  neurasthenia."  But  then, 
he  also  usually  felt  the  need  of  a  physician's 
services. 

He  was  taller  than  his  wife,  a  brownishf 
meager,  handsome  man  with  dark  drdes 
round  his  eyes.  A  doctor  had  once  told 
him  that  some  persons  never  had  more  than 
a  limited  amount  of  nervous  energy;  so  he 
was  always  trying  to  conserve  his  share,  as 
if  the  prolongation  of  his  idle  life  were  very 
important.  Yet  he  was  not  dull.  Indeed, 
he  could  on  occasion  flash  forth  that  intd- 
lectual  brilliance  which  sometimes  is  found 
where  least  expected. 

Disillusioned  from  travel,  because  they 
had  viewed  all  those  fair,  exotic  scenes 
through  the  blurred  auras  of  their  emo- 
tional infirmities,  he  and  his  wife  returned 
to  their  home  in  New  York.  There  they 
were  protected  against  all  contact  with 
ugliness,  all  ignoble  influences,  all  sources 
of  unhappiness  except  themselves. 

It  was  a  stately  old  house — loi  two  hun- 
dred years  the  DelHvers  and  the  Balbians 
had  been  stately  families — a  house  always 
rather  dim,  its  shadows  aglimmer  with 
richness,  and  here  and  there  a  beam  of  light 
illuminating  some  flawless  precious  object. 
It  was  a  house  of  silent  servants,  of  drifting 
faces  imprinted  with  a  gracious  weariness, 
of  beautifully  modulated  low  voi<xs,  of 
noble  reticence.  Yet  all  the  while  the 
place  quivered  fn»n  secret  transports  of 
anguish. 

In  this  atmosphere  Lilla,  the  child,  was 
like  a  delicate  instnmient  on  vthich  are 
recorded,  to  be  ultimately  reproduced, 
myriad  vibrations  too  subtle  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  five  senses.  Or,  one  might 
say,  the  small  apparent  form  that  this 
man  and  this  woman  had  created  in  their 
likeness — as  it  were  a  fatal  sublimation  of 
their  blended  ph}rsical  selves — ^became  the 
frj^e  vessel  into  which,  drop  by  drop,  the 
essences  of  all  their  most  unfortunate  emo- 
tions were  being  distilled. 
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Sometimes,  at  a  moment  of  perspicacity, 
the  father's  face  was  distorted  by  a  spasm 
of  remorse.  Looking  at  his  child,  he  was 
thinking,  ''By  what  ns^it  have  we  done 
this?" 

For  that  matter,  he  was  always  oppressed 
by  miseries  foreign  to  normal  men.  Too 
complex  for  an  irrevocable  decision,  too 
weak  to  stand  firm  against  the  pressure 
either  of  pantheism  or  an  absolutely  spir- 
itual idea,  he  was  an  insignificant  creature 
wcvried  and  torn  between  two  vast  antag- 

<HUStS. 

He  acceptol  the  idea  that  there  were  per- 
sons who  could  fathom  the  destinies  of 
others,  that  the  palm  of  one's  hand  was 
cryptic  with  one's  future  fortunes,  and  that 
the  remotest  planets  had  an  influence  on 
one's  life.  Furtively,  then,  as  one  might 
enter  a  place  dedicated  to  some  shameful 
mystery,  tliis  erudite,  handsome,  wretched 
gentleman  slipped  into  the  sanctums  of  the 
diviners,  vAere,  with  a  feeling  of  d^rada- 
tion  and  imbecility,  yet  with  a  pounding 
heart,  he  listened  to  prophesies  uttered  by 
the  aid  of  playing-cards,  horoscopes,  and 
crystal  balls. 

All  he  adLed  was  some  assurance  that  he 
would  presently  find  peace.  They  all 
inomised  him  that  this  desire  of  his  would 
soon  be  realized. 

Perhaps  they  would  have  called  it  realized 
by  that  crash  of  trains  in  the  night,  which 
he  and  his  wife  hardly  heard  before  their 
fine,  restless  bodies  were  bereft  of  life. 

So  one  day,  when  Lilla  was  six  years  old, 
the  drawing-room  suddenly  blossomed  with 
white  roses.  Next  morning  the  orphan 
was  takea  away  by  Aunt  Altihea  Balbian  to 
another  house,  on  low^  Fifth  Avenue. 

Miss  Balbian's  house  provided  an  appro- 
priate setting  for  its  pale,  aristocratic, 
diastely  fervent  owner.  But  its  sedate  and 
antiquated  brick  exterior — xmaltered  since 
the  presidency  of  Andrew  Jackson — afforded 
hardly  a  hint  of  the  conservative  beauty 
that  pervaded  it. 

Here  the  glittor  of  old  chandeliers  fell 
upon  the  suave  outlines  of  Colonial  furni- 
ture upholstered  with  sage-green  and  mul- 
berry-colored fabrics,  chimney-pieces  of 
mellow  marble  carved  into  graceful  flour- 
ishes and  bearing  on  their  shelves  quaint 
bric-i-brac,  family  portraits  in  frames  that 
it  would  have  been  sacrilege  to  furbish  up — 
ladies  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  18x2,  French 
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and  English  gentlemen  in  antique  uniforms' 
a  few  of  these  likenesses  doubly  precious 
because  painted  so  naively. 

And  in  this  environment  Lilla  became  a 
juvmile  epicurean,  precocious  in  esthetic 
jui^ment,  intolerant  of  everything  that  was 
not  exquisite.  Her  opinions  amused  and 
touched  her  aunt,  who  derived  from  that 
imitation  a  nearly  maternal  pride.  In  fine, 
the  devoted  woman  was  unwittingly  pre- 
paring Lilla  for  an  accentuation  of  tl^  con- 
flict that  already  had  been  prefigured  in  her 
parents. 

Hie  child  was  so  fragile-lookii^,  there 

was  about  her  so  strange  an  air  of  sensibility, 
that  many  persons  who  had  known  her 
father  and  mother  shook  their  heads  in 
pty.  Some  suggested  that  she  ought  to 
be  reared  in  the  country,  to  play  hard  all 
day  "close  to  natin-e."  But  the  play  of 
other  children  exhausted  her,  as  if  she, 
too,  possessed  "only  a  limited  amount  of 
nmrous  energy."  She  had  feverish  spells 
from  no  apparent  cause,  and  nervous  head- 
aches. When  the  weather  was  changing, 
or  when  a  thunder-storm  impended,  the 
governess  found  it  hard  to  manage  her. 
Then,  suddenly,  certain  odors  and  sounds 
filled  her  with  indistinct  visions  of  felicity. 
At .  night,  when  there  was  music  in  the 
house,  she  crept  from  her  bed  to  the  stair- 
case, and  sat  listening  with  burning  cheeks 
and  icy  hands. 

Then,  next  day,  there  came  over  her  an 
immense,  hazy  discontent  with  everything. 

Now  and  tiien,  indeed,  a  soft,  invisible 
fog  descended  upon  the  world  about  her, 
blurring  all  objects  without  concealing 
them,  muffling  all  sounds.  At  such  times 
the  diild  felt  that  she  was  livix^  in  sur- 
roundings less  real  than  the  scenes  in  her 
favorite  books,  where  ladies  wearing  conical 
head-dresses  and  voluminous  skirts  leaned 
over  balustrades  to  accept  a  flower  from  a 
gallant,  in  ringlets  and  t^hts,  who  had  just 
finished  a  serenade.  And  her  tragic  little 
face — her  eyes,  skin,  and  fluffy  hau-,  all 
harmonized  in  the  most  delicate  shade  of 
brown — ^resembled  the  face  of  some  Euro- 
pean grande  amoureuse  seen  through  the 
small  end  of  an  opera-glass. 

In  what  far-off  regions  did  one  find  this 
love  recorded  in  so  many  books?  Had 
Aunt  Althea  ever  been  the  object  of  such 
adoration?  When  Lilla  uttered  that  ques- 
tion, the  pale,  finely  drawn  face  before  her 
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became  still  more  pale,  and  she  heard  the 
cultivate  voice  that  alwajrs  seemed  slightly 
reedy  from  a  suj^presaed  hysteria: 

"One  must  l^un  to  respect  the  privacy 
evea  o£  those  to  whom  one  is  nearest,  my 
dear." 

Was  thb  a  confession?  If  so^  that 
romance  must  have  happened  long  ago. 
For  Aunt  AJthea  was  old:  there  were  even 
bome  gray  hairs  around  her  forehead;  and 
at  times  when  she  sat  in  the  lamplight,  a 
neglected  book  on  her  knees,  her  eyes 
be^me  weary,  like  the  eyes  of  people  who 
have  lived  a  very  loi^  time. 

"How  different,"  thought  Lilla,  "my  own 
Kfa  is  going  to  be!'* 

Her  ideal  was  romantically  remote,  in- 
volved in  exotic  scenes  and  strange  adven- 
tures, familiar  with  peril,  heroic,  yet  inex- 
pressibly gentle  when  he  turned  toward 
her.  She  became  infatuated  with  the  pic- 
tures of  handsome  young  soldiers  who 
appeared  to  be  at  the  same  time  strong  and 
sensitive.  In  a  book  of  memoirs  she  db< 
covered  a  photogravure  of  Empress  Eu- 
genie's son,  the  Prince  Imperial  But  all 
of  a  sudden  she  learned  that  he  had  been 
stabbed  to  death  by  the  Zulus.  It  was  long 
before  she  could  look  without  horror  at 
savage  weapons,  the  likenesses  of  aboriginal 
faces,  or  even  the  {feasant  old  n^o  who 
entered  the  basement  door  to  tend  the 
furnace. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Balbian,  to  the  charm- 
ing, quiet  ladies  who  sat  in  her  library 
drinking  tea  from  old  china  cups.  "Lilla 
is  a  strange,  I  may  say  a  startling,  child." 
And,  allowing  herself  one  of  her  rare  public 
failures  of  expression — a  look  of  uneasi- 
ness— she  added,  half-swallowing  her  words, 
"I  sometunes  a^  myself  " 

NEARLY  every  spring.  Aunt  Althea, 
craving  "her  beloved  Europe,"  took 

Lilla  abroad. 

Escorted  by  an  elderly  courier  who  had 
the  appearance  of  a  gentleman-in-waiting 
at  the  Vatican,  they  moved  with  royal 
deliberation,  patronizing  luxurious  hotels, 
odebrated  landscapes,  notable  art-collec- 
tions. On  these  trips  Lilla  passed  through 
seasons  of  melancholy  languor,  of  feverish 
eagerness  for  movement — for  progress  to 
stranger  scenes,  as  if  beyond  the  horizon 
she  might  find  a  land  where  her  nerves 
would  be  at  peace,  and  where  all  irrecon- 


cilable impulses  would  become  harmonious 
But  no  matter  where  they  traveled  Lilla 
did  not  find  that  land. 

In  the  end  she,  too,  determined  to  seal 
up  her  mind  against  one  half  of  life.  So 
she  cultivated  more  pasacmately  than  emx 
her  sense  of  beauty,  her  capacity  for  en- 
joying the  most  ddicate  pleasures,  and  at 
the  same  time — though  she  could  not  have 
known  it — her  suscq)tibility  to  hideousDess 
and  pain. 

"I  wiU  be  happy!" 

And  she  became  gay,  elegant,  charming, 
victorious  over  hearts. 

At  Biarritz,  for  a  week,  a  (kaadee  <d 
Spain  followed  her  everywl^re.  In  Athens 
she  danced  with  a  young  man  who  was 
some  day  to  be  a  king  and  who,  standii^; 
beside  her  on  a  balcony  overlooking  the 
Acropolis,  spoke  leather  sadly  of  his  lot, 
"which  restrained  him  from  so  much 
happiness."  In  Algeria  the  white-hooded 
she^  stopped  short  at  sight  oi  her,  their 
faces  chai^ged  by  a  fiery  solemnity. 

For  now  she  was  lov^ier  than  her  mother 
had  ever  been — a  tall,  fragile,  pale-brown 
creature  whose  carefully  composed  lips, 
whose  deliberately  slow  grace,  only  half 
concealed  that  inner  intensity  of  hers. 

She  had,  indeed,  the  exceptional,  agitat- 
ing look — that  softly  fatal  asptct — ^whidh 
is  seen  in  those  who  are  destined  to  extraor- 
dinary lives.  It  was  as  thouj^  strange, 
unpredpitated  events  were  clinging  xoimd 
her  slender  body  like  an  aura,  the  promises 
of  unparalleled  adventures  in  love,  perhaps 
also  in  tragedy.  Before  her  twentieth  year 
she  had  given  this  presentiment  to  many 
men,  who,  with  a  thrill  that  may  have  been 
partly  fear,  longed  to  be  the  cause  oi  those 
raptures  and  to  accept  the  perils. 

In  an  alley  of  Constantine,  in  fierce  sun- 
shine that  oppressed  and  stimulated  her 
delicate  tissues,  she  stood  bef<He  an  old 
Arab  who,  seated  on  the  ground,  told  hear 
fortime  by  strewing  sand  on  a  board. 

"You  will  be  loved  by  men,"  he  said, 
after  contemplating  apathetically  the  curli- 
cues of  sand.  "Ajad  will  be  the  death  of 
men,"  he  added,  closing  his  eyes  as  if  bored; 
for  out  there  in  the  hills  b^cmd  Ccmstanr 
tine  love  and  death,  as  partners  in  the  fates 
of  fair  women,  were  commonplace. 

Before  returning  to  America,  Aunt  Althea 
always  managed  a  visit  to  Rome.  Hiey 
visited  American  ladies  who  had  married 
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into  the  Roman  nobility.  In  those  historic 
palaces  the  great  rooms  were  cool,  dim,  and 
resonant;  the  women's  voices  died  away  in 
space  between  the  tapestried  wails  and 
the  ceilings  frescoed  with  pagan  deities. 
Through  the  tall  doorway  entered  young 
men  with  medieval  faces,  in  quest  of  a 
cup  of  tea.  To  Lilla  these  descendants  of 
medieval  despots  seemed  curiously  dwarfed 
by  their  siuroundlngs. 

If  they  thought  Uiat  she  had  come  there 
to  marry  one  of  them,  she  quickly  dis- 
abused their  minds  of  that  idea. 

But  her  eyes  were  apt  to  turn  wistful 
when  she  p^sed  the  shabby  caf6s  where 
famous  artists  had  sat  brooding  over  the 
masterpieces  that  she  admired.  She  en- 
vied the  women  whose  lives  were  united  to 
theirs  in  an  atmosphere  where  beauty  was 
always  being  recreated,  who  basked  in  that 
radiance  of  art  which  love,  perhaps,  had 
inspu-ed. 

Of  all  the  arts  it  was  music  that  cast  over 
Lilla  the  strongest  spell. 

During  the  winter  season  in  New  York 
die  haunted  concert-halls  where  celebrated 
musicians  played  their  works.  One  after- 
noon in  the  exit  of  a  concert-hall  Lilla  met 
Brantome,  a  famous  critic  of  music. 

He  was  a  robust-looking  old  fellow  with 
white  hair  and  the  mustaches  of  a  viking, 
displaying  a  leonine  countenance  out  of 
which  gazed  a  pair  of  eyes  that  seemed  to 
have  been  made  tr^ical  by  some  profound 
dagrin. 

At  sight  of  Lilla  he  stopped  short  in  the 
doorway;  and,  when  he  had  peered  at  her 
closely,  he  rumbled  in  her  ear: 

"I  see  that  this  afternoon  of  bad  music 
has  not  fooled  you.  You  don't  wear  the 
look  that  I  discovered  on  your  face  the 
other  day  when  they  had  been  playing 
Schumann." 

"Oh,  but  Schumann!"  And  with  a  ner- 
vous laugh  she  said,  "If  I  had  been  Clara 
Wieck  " 

"You  would  have  married  him  just  as  she 
did,  eh?  Ah;  well,  maybe  there  will  be 
other  Robert  Schumanns.  In  fact,  two 
years  ago  I  found  a  certain  young  man — 
But  now  he  is  dying." 

He  lost  the  rather  tender  smile  that  had 
come  to  him  involuntarily  at  this  contact. 
With  a  fatalistic  shrug  he  passed  on,  leaving 
with  her  that  reiteration  of  the  thought  erf 
beauty  enme^ed  by  death.   She  won- 
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dered  who  this  young  man  was,  who  might 
have  been  another  Robert  Schumann,  but 
now  was  dying. 

That  night  she  dreamed  that  she  was 
poor,  and  was  searching  the  help-wanted 
columns  of  the.  newspapers.  She  perceived 
the  words,  "Immediate!  Urgent!  A  house- 
maid with  inspirational  qualities!"  She 
sprang  up,  foimd  herself  attired  in  her  most 
aJluring  toque  and  tailored  suit,  rushed  out 
of  the  house — which  workmen  were  tearing 
down — and  entered  a  street  in  a  queer  little 
old-world  town,  all  gables,  low  thresholds, 
and  droll  door-knockers  of  brass.  At  the 
door  inscribed  "Opus  9"  she  knocked  with 
a  trembling  hand,  while  a  crew  of  children 
jumped  roimd  her  bawling  "Shame!"  The 
door  opened:  it  was  the  master,  wearing  a 
dressing-gown  and  carrying  a  candle.  She 
could  not  quite  make  out  his  features;  she 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  Beethoven, 
Schumann  or  Wagner.  But  with  a  siib- 
lime  disregard  of  the  children,  as  if  for  the 
^st  time  in  her  Ufe  all  her  longings  had 
become  a  harmony,  she  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  genius,  crying: 

"I  am  yours!" 

Of  all  the  young  men  who  tried  to  make 
h^  voice  those  words  for  them,  the  most 
persistent  was  Cornelius  Rysbroek. 

In  their  childhood  he  had  drawn  for  her 
amusement  Spanish  galleons,  the  domes  of 
Mogul  palaces  and  a  fantastic  damsel  that 
he  called  a  bayadere  languishing  on  a  bal- 
cony. His  thin,  sallow  little  face  bent 
close  to  the  printed  page,  he  had  read 
"Ivanhoe"  to  her.  At  parties,  it  was  she 
to  whom  he  had  brought  the  choicest  favors. 

Departing  to  school,  he  had  addressed 
her  in  melancholy  verses — doggerel  deco- 
rated with  references  to  flowers  turned  to 
dust,  setting  suns  that  would  never  rise 
again,  countless  symbols  of  hopeless  passion 
and  impending  tragedy. 

But  as  an  anticlimax  he  always  showed 
up  aUve  in  vacation  time. 

During  nis  college  years  he  had  appar- 
ently forgotten  her,  had  made  himself  con- 
spicuous by  some  highly  pessimistic  theo- 
ries, had  tried  the  Byronic  gesture.  Then 
after  commencement  meeting  her  unexpect- 
edly, he  had  turned  a  yellowish  white. 

Now  Cornelius  Rysbroek  had  become  a 
le^,  neat  hypochondriac.  Highly  culti- 
vated, with  hne  instincts  and  excrudatinj^ 
aversions,  he  was  bored  by  his  leisure  yet 
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incapable  of  action  and  inconstant  in  every 
aspiration  except  this  love  of  his.  When- 
ever she  refused  him  he  sailed  away,  after 
threatening  to  plunge  into  some  wild,  dra- 
matic waste,  but  always  compromising  on 
the  easiest  beaten  path.  He  returned  sad- 
der and  sallower  than  ever,  having  con- 
tracted in  his  imagination  some  new  ob- 
scure ailment  and  with  his  old  ailment,  his 
longing  for  Lilla,  still  gnawing  at  his  heart. 

But  Lilla,  so  fragile  and  moody,  dreamed 
of  physical  strength  and  a  triumphant  will. 

Where  was  he? 

She  was  enervated  by  melancholy,  scorched 
by  impatience,  then  chilled  by  an  inde- 
finable foreboding,  just  as  her  father  had 
been.  Putting  on  a  figured  veil  to  blur  her 
blush  of  shame,  she  slipped  away  to  visit 
the  soothsayers  that  fashionable  women 
patronized.  In  a  shadowy  room  hui^  with 
Oriental  curtains,  the  shrewd  female  crystal- 
gazer  informed  her  that  all  would  soon  be 
well.    "A  great  iove  was  in  store  for  her." 

She  kept  in  her  desk  a  magazine  picture 
of  Lawrence  Teck,  the  explorer,  whom  she 
had  never  met,  but  whose  likeness,  singular 
amid  innumerable  presentments  of  the 
human  face,  had  arrested  her  first  glance 
and  fascinated  her  mind. 

His  aquiline  countenance,  darkened  and 
corrugated  by  fierce  suns,  expressed  that 
virility  which  kept  driving  him  back  for 
his  contentment  into  ronote  and  dangerous 
places.  But  his  satient  features  suggested 
also  the  patience  and  wisdom  of  those  who 
have  suffered  many  hardships  and  have 
derived  extraordinary  thoughts  from  soli- 
tude. His  deep-set  eyes,  which  she  guessed 
to  be  gray,  were  quiet  and  loyal  and  fiUed 
with  a  reserve  that  might  sometimes  border 
on  shyness.  From  this  look  she  derived 
the  idea  that  Lawrence  Teck,  like  many 
strongly  masculine  men,  mi^t  be  tunid 
with  women,  at  least  with  a  woman  of 
unique  attractiveness.  On  that  account 
with  a  perversity  that  disregarded  all  her 
masterly  imaginary  heroes  she  admired  him 
still  more. 

It  pleased  her  to  note  that  his  was  the 
brow  of  a  scholar — he  had  written  volumes 
about  the  jun^e,  was  the  most  picturesque 
authcnity  oa  the  Islamic  world  ^nce  Bur- 
ton, and  his  monographs  on  African  dis- 
eases had  added  to  h^  romantic  reputation 
the  luster  of  benevolence. 

She  was  pleased  to  picture  him  as  finding 


in  his  travels  and  work  the  stimulation  that 
less  serious,  aimless  men  might  seek  in 
love. 

When  ^e  read  his  books,  there  unrolled 
before  her  the  esoteric  corners  of  the  desert, 
the  strange  charm  and  depravity  of  little- 
known  Oriental  cities,  the  deadly  richness 
of  equatorial  forests  peopled  by  human 
beasts  whose  claws  were  hammered  steel, 
whose  fangs  were  poisoned  arrows  and  who 
carried  in  their  thick  skulls  the  condensed 
miasma  of  their  hiding-places. 

She  seemed  to  see  him  passing  through 
those  ph3rsical  dangers  and  corroding  men- 
tal influences,  a  superior  being  of  unalter- 
able health  and  sanity,  perhaps  protected 
because  of  a  grand  destiny  still  unrevealed 
to  him.  She  longed  to  participate  in  that 
destiny,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  be  soindiow 
responsible  for  it. 

"Where  are  you?  What  are  your 
thoughts?"  she  would  whisper,  staring  at 
the  likeness  of  this  peculiarly  congoual 
stranger. 

Late  at  night,  at  that  hour  when  bizarre 

fancies  and  actions  may  seem  natural,  she 
would  ask  him:  "Don't  you  know  that 
I  exist?  Then  I  must  make  you  know 
it." 

So  she  tried  to  cast  forth  into  space  a 
food. of  feeling  strong  enough  to  reach 
hun — a  projection  of  her  identity,  her  ap- 
pearance and  her  infatuation.  All 
secret  ardors  that  had  never  before  been 
focused  upon  a  definite  personality  now 
found  their  centering  point  in  him,  ^ose 
imagined  nature  seemol  to  be  so  emphati- 
cally what  she  needed  to  appease  and  com- 
plete her  nature.  She  was  like  one  of  those 
antique  sorceresses  who  would  cast  over 
distant  hearts  the  ^Us  that  must  inevi- 
tably recoU  upon  tbdr  makers. 

But  when  she  had  remained  for  a  kmg 
^lile  motionless  and  tense  she  rose  wearily 
with  a  low  laugh  of  disiUusionment  and  ridi- 
cule. 

Even  the  strongest  of  such  obsessions 
can  not  feed  forever  on  imaginary  scenes. 
Little  by  tittle  her  thoughts  of  him  were 
obscured  by  other  thoughts,  by  weakly 
ai^»site  conjectuies  that  had  different  man 
as  their  objects.  And  when  different  men 
made  love  to  her,  once  or  twice,  maybe  at 
a  conjunction  of  exquisite  scoiery,  music 
and  impatience,  of  confused  longings  and 
passionate  persuasion,  she  was  tempted  to 
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coDsmt  But  just  in  time  she  stilled  that 
tremulous  smile  and  averted  that  diszy 
look  in  whose  d^ths  lurked  a  fatal  sweet- 
ness. 

npHEN,  when  life  again  seemed  to  her 
unbearably  monotonous,  she  went  to 
a  week-end  party  at  the  Brassfields*  house 
in  the  country.  The  Brassfields'  country- 
house  was  o^ed  from  an  historic  French 
di&teau.  In  the  drawing-room,  the  high 
walls,  from  which  well-known  portraits 
stood  forth,  were  paneled  with  amber-hued 
wood  overlaid  with  elaborate  gilt  traceries; 
they  ended  in  a  wide  golden  frieze  that 
curved  inward  to  enclose  a  ceiling  painted 
with  roguish  goddesses  after  the  manner  of 
Watteau.  Here  and  there,  between  chairs 
and  sofas  whose  arms  seemed  composed  of 
halfnnelted  ingots,  appeared  a  baroque 
cabinet  &lled  with  small  precious  objects. 
Or  from  a  creamy  pedestal  the  marble  fea- 
tures of  some  ancient  sybarite  regarded 
without  surprise  this  modem  richness  based 
upon  the  past.  There  was  music  and 
dancing  the  first  night.  Emerging  from  the 
dining-room,  the  ladies  crossied  the  large 
amber  rug  like  moving  images  made  of 
multicolored  light 

"Where  has  Lilla  vanished  to?"  Fanny 
Brassfield  inquired  of  a  young  man  in  the 
doorway  of  the  drawing-room,  in  her  clear, 
grating  voice  that  seemed  made  to  express 
an  involuntary  disdain  of  everything  that 
was  not  comprised  in  her  luxurious  little 
wcH-Id-  She  had  just  seen  one  of  her  most 
recent  lions,  old  Brantome,  on  his  way 
toward  the  music-room  amid  a  group  of 
ladies;  and  this  sight  had  recalled  to  her 
mind  another  celebrity,  who,  five  minutes 
b^ore,  had  arrived  from  the  dty  after  she 
had  given  up  expecting  him. 

"Shall  I  hunt  her  up  for  you?" 

'*Never  mind,  my  surprise  can  wait." 

And  Fanny  Brassfield  followed  Bran- 
tome  and  his  coterie  Into  the  music-ro(»n, 
her  attractive,  bony  features  revealing  a 
rather  quizzical  expression.  In  the  glitter 
of  the  big  chandelier  her  coiffure  appeared 
extraordinarily  blond,  her  green  eyes  espe- 
cially frosty;  and  the  pale,  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ladies  in  the  gilded  frames  seemed  sud- 
denly, despite  their  histories,  insipid  in 
comparison  with  this  modem  face,  emanci- 
pated fnxn  a  thousand  traditional  reao 
tions. 

Enrytod^s  if«faiim,  StfUmbtr,  igai 


As  for  Lilla,  she  was  sitting  in  the  dim 
library  with  Cornelius  Rysbroek,  who  was 
harping  on  the  old  tune. 

He  declared  that  he  was  going  away 
again.  His  health  made  it  necessary.  He 
had  hung  rotmd  New  York  long  enough, 
enduring  an  impossible  climate  because  of 
an  idiotic  hope.  He  uttered  the  word 
"Arizona."  He  spoke  of  hot  deserts,  soli^ 
tudes  under  the  stars,  mirages  less  mocking 
than  his  aspiratons.  As  he  contemplated 
her  delicately  fervent  face,  her  tapering, 
graceful  body  wrapped  like  something  very 
precious  in  p^le  gc^,  his  eyes  glitter^  with 
tears. 

"DearComie  " 

And  once  more  she  began  the  familiar 
rigmarole.  Her  lips  tiiat  seemed  fa^ioned 
expressly  to  utter  the  incoherencies  of  love 
shaped  the  immemorial  complaint,  "Why 
isn't  our  friendship  enough?  Why  must  we 
always  be  clouding  our  old  congeniality?" 
And  so  on.  These  inexorable  words,  com- 
bined with  her  look  of  pity  and  reproach — 
a  look  that  seemed  almost  amorous  on  her 
fair  face — gave  him  an  impression  of  im- 
mense perfidiousnesB. 

He  turned  bitter.  He  asked  her  where 
the  unique  suitor  could  be  loitering — the 
strange  knight  for  whom  she  used  to  watch 
as  a  little  girl,  the  fairy-tale  prince  from 
another  kingd(»n,  who  was  to  sweep  her  off 
her  feet  by  the  force  of  his  perfections,  and 
carry  her  away. 

"I  know  Uus  at  least,"  said  he.  "You 
haven't  found  him  yet!" 

In  his  vcHCe  there  was  a  gloating  that 
made  her  again  turn  toward  him  that 
unique  face  of  hers  whose  brownish  pallor 
in  harmony  with  her  large  eyes  and  flufify 
hair  appeared  to  reflect  amid  the  shadows, 
like  the  countenance  of  Astarte  in  a  shrine, 
the  radiance  disseminated  from  her  dress. 
In  his  unhappy  eyes  she  now  perceived 
something  that  had  never  been  there 
before,  a  de^>eration,  as  though  his  heart 
had  suffered  too  long  from  a  sense  of  infe- 
riority to  the  unknown  and  unrevealed 
antagonist  who  was  to  win  this  treasure. 
For  an  instant,  in  fact,  there  was  some- 
thing weakly  ferocious,  not  quite  sane,  in 
this  visage  that  had  been  familiar  to  her 
since  childhood.  Then  his  habitual  well- 
bred  wooden  look  reappeared,  as  a  door 
mig^t  shut  on  a  glimpse  of  an  inferno. 

He  muttered,  in  his  throaty,  queerly 
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didactic  voice:  "Well,  one  must  be  philo- 
sophical in  this  life.  You'll  teach  me  that, 
won't  you,  eh?" 

With  an  exclamation  intended  for  a 
laugh,  looking  unusually  bored  and  vacu- 
ous, he  walked  out  of  the  room  like  a  man 
in  an  earthquake  sedately  strolling  away 
between  reeling  and  crumbling  walls. 

LnXA  was  approaching  the  music-room 
J  doorway  round  whid)  some  men  were 
standing  with  the  respectful  looks  of  per- 
sons at  the  funeral  of  a  stranger,  when  a 
laughing  young  woman  intercepted  her. 

"Do  come  over  here.  Madame  Zanidov 
is  telling  our  fortunes." 

Turning  her  sharp,  dead-white  profile  to 
rig^t  and  left,  ena>untering  everywhere  a 
frivolous  eagerness,  Madame  Zanidov  pro- 
tested, 

"Really,  I  ask  you  if  this  is  the  proper 

atmosphere!** 

She  explained  that  she  r^arded  very 
seriously  "this  gift"  of  hers,  which  had 
astoniiAed  people  even  in  her  childhood. 
She  agreed  that  it  was  ine]q>liciU>le,  imless 
1^  the  theory  that  the  future,  if  it  did  not 
already  exist,  was  at  least  somehow  pre- 
figur«l.  Yet  she  believed  that  this  pre- 
arrangement  of  events  was  not  so  rigid  as 
to  exclude  a  certain  amount  of  free-will. 
In  other  words,  one  who  had  been  fore* 
warned  of  a  special  result  if  a  special  course 
was  pursued  might  escape  the  result 
pursuing  another  a>urse.  "For,  as  you 
know,"  she  added,  looking  round  her  at  the 
women  who  were  losing  their  smiles,  "the 
impression  that  I  receive  is  often  far  from 
amusing.  How  can  one  tell  beforehand? 
So  I  only  consent  to  do  this  because,  if  what 
I  see  is  unpleasant,  my  warning  may  pos- 
sibly help  one  to  evade  it." 

A  lady  objected  that  prophecy  frequently 
had  just  the  opposite  effect.  Shb  r^erred 
to  the  attractive  power  of  antidpation. 
Then  she  cited  instances  where  persons  had' 
made  every  effort  to  realize  even  the  most 
unfortunate  predictions,  as  if  hypnotized 
by  their  dread  into  a  feeling  that  the  tragic 
outcome  was  inevitable.  Of  course,  on  the 
othCT  hand,  she  admitted,  a  happy  pre- 
diction mig^t  have  a  tonic  effect,  hearten- 
ing one  to  pluck  victory  from  apparent 
failure.  Or  else  just  by  setting  in  action 
the  magnetic  power  of  expectancy  it  might 
even  draw  mysteriously  into  one's  life  a 


wealth  or  a  fame  that  had  seemed  unat- 
tainable, a  love  that  had  appeared  to  be 
impossible. 

When  she  had  voiced  this  last  opinion, 
the  other  ladies'  faces  wm  softened  by  a 
gratle  acquiescMce.  Hieir  necklaces  flashed 
with  the  rising  of  their  bosoms;  their  heads 
leaned  forward  in  thought;  and  the  minted 
odors  (rf  their  perfdmes  were  like  exhalatioos 
from  the  innermost  recesses  of  their  hearts. 

By  this  time,  apparently,  the  proper 
atmosphere  had  been  established:  Madame 
Zanidov  consented  to  display  her  powers. 

All  the  women  drew  their  chairs  doso'. 

She  took  the  hand  of  a  youi^  girl  whose 
features  were  idive  with  an  invindble 
gay  selfishness.  Madame  Zanidov  hardly 
glanced  at  the  other's  palm.  Closing  her 
^mond-shaped  eyes,  contracting  her  brows, 
she  let  an  unnatural  fixed  smile  settle  upon 
her  lips.  And  now  indeed  it  seemed  to 
them  that  scxne  of  the  m)^tery  of  Asia  had 
informed  her  rigid  person,  or  was  eso^Hiig, 
together  with  a  tfai(^,  sweet  scent,  from 
the  f dds  of  her  metallic  and  barbarically 
painted  gown. 

"Do  not  be  afraid,"  she  said,  without 
opening  her  eyes. 

Even  the  girl  whose  hand  she  held  had 
ceased  to  smile. 

There  was  a  loi^  silence,  pervaded  by  the 
faint  harmonies  of  "Vienna  Carnival." 

"For  you  have  nothing  to  fear,"  the  Rus- 
sum  quietly  annotmc^  at  last.  "All  that 
you  must  pass  throi^ — how  much  con- 
fusion and  twitter  I  am  consdoxis  of! — ^will 
hardly  touch  you.  Few  heartaches,  few 
tears.  Some  day  you  will  find  yourself  in 
a  tawny  land  of  harsh  outlines;  it  is  prob- 
ably southern  Spain.  There  you  will  meet 
a  man  as  lithe  as  a  panther,  his  shoulders 
covered  with  gold,  driving  his  sword 
through  the  neck  of  a  bull.  You  are 
^leaking  to  him  at  night.  He  kisses  your 
luuids.  But  that,  too,  will  soon  end  in 
laughter.  You  will  marry  three  times,  but 
never  be  a  widow." 

She  opened  her  eyes,  to  gaze  thoughtfully 
at  LiUa. 

They  asked  Madame  Zanidov  if  she  really 
saw  those  things.  She  replied  that  her 
perceptions  were  at  times  exactly  like  pic- 
tures. For  example,  she  had  seen  the 
matador's  lunge,  as  a  splendid  plastidty 
violet  silk  and  tinsel,  and  then  the  bright 
blood  gushing  from  the  neck  of  the  bull. 
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In  subdued  vokes  they  b^an  to  discuss 
"the  possessUKL  of  human  bemgs  by  occult 
forces."  One  ^ke  of  astounding  pas- 
sages set  down  through  automatic  writing. 
Another  menti(»ied  psychcHuetry.  "But 
peychometrists  got  impressions  only  from 
the  pastl"  Whereupon  they  stared  at  the 
Russian.  Their  eyes,  which  had  beoi 
li^tly  touched  with  a  black  pencil,  w^  no 
longer  so{^usticated.  Their  rouged  lips 
were  relaxed  by  that  superstitious  awe 
which,  even  in  cultivated  societies,  is  ever 
waiting  to  invade  the  feminine  mind. 

Madame  Zanidov  was  still  looking  at  LUla. 

*'Yes,"  some  one  proposed.   "Try  her." 

"She  doesn't  wish  it,"  Madame  Zanidov 
remarked. 

But  after  a  moment  of  hesitation  Lilla 
held  out  her  hand. 

It  was  then,  when  the  Russian  had  des- 
cribed the  vision  of  black  savages  surround- 
ing a  body  covered  with  a  black  cloth — 
the  body  "of  some  wie  who  had  loved 
Lilla — "  that  Lawrence  Teck,  the  explorer 
had  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

IN  THE  music-room  some  n^ro  mu.^- 
cians  were  playing  a  waltz;  but  Lilla 
and  Lawrence  Teck  were  walldng  on  the 
terrace. 

She  said  to  herself,  "This  is  a  dream;" 
for  she  had  come  to  believe  that  only  in 
dreams  did  one  realize,  even  in  faint  coun- 
terpart <ne's  deepest  desires.  At  an  access 
of  dizziness  she  stood  still.  The  world — 
this  new  world  drenched  in  an  unprece- 
dented quality  of  moonlight— -gradually 
became  (Ustinct  She  gave  him,  through 
that  veil  of  silvery  beams,  a  \<mg  look  of 
verihcation. 

As  in  his  picture,  he  seemed  at  once 
ri^ed  and  fine,  resolute  and  gentle.  He 
was  very  quiet,  like  one  who  has  willed  to 
be  so;  but  a  certain  shyness  remained  in 
him,  and  presratly  announced  itself  to  her. 
Whereupon,  remembering  that  she  was 
beautiful  and  that  her  b«iuty  had  a  way 
of  troubling  men,  Lilla  felt  her  own  timidity 
transmuted  into  joy. 

"Are  your  jungles  better  than  this?"  she 
asked  in  a  low,  full  voice. 

'*The  charm  of  my  jungles  often  overUes 
a  welter  of  stupid  cruelty  and  deadly  waste. 
Would  it  surprise  you  to  know  that  I 
should  like  to  see  eJl  the  world  as  nobly 
ordered  as  this  landso^?" 

BKFyiodys  MatniHe,  Septembtr,  igai 


She  did  not  gra^  the  meaning  the 
w<»-ds,  being  too  dee[dy  occupied  with  siz- 
ing upon  those  syllables,  those  living  tones, 
and  dro{^ing  them  one  by  one  into  the 
treasury  of  her  heart. 

Glancing  down  at  the  aquatic  garden,  he 
remarked,  "These  three  basins  would  please 
my  Mohammedan  friends,  who  like  to  see 
their  floweis  inverted  in  still  water,  like  a 
mirage  come  true." 

"Yes,  no  doubt  they  have  their  ideals." 

"And  often  dream  of  them  in  very 
pleasant  places." 

He  described  certain  gardens  of  the  East. 
He  made  her  see  nests  of  color  unexpectedly 
blooming  in  the  midst  of  deserts,  behind 
walls  of  sim-dried  mud  overgrown  with 
Persian  roses,  and  with  airy  pavilions  mir- 
rored in  pools  that  were  seldom  darkened 
by  a  cloud.  Under  date-palms  the  white- 
robed  Arabs  sat  smoking.  From  time  to  - 
time  black  slaves  brought  them  coffee 
flavored  with  ambergris.  After  sundown, 
at  the  houc  called  Tnaghrib,  when  the  sky 
was  turning  green,  having  performed  their 
ceremonial  ablutions,  they  prayed. 

"For  what?" 

"Behind  the  formal  words?  Who  knows? 
For  whatever  they  de^red  most.  Prol»ibly 
for  something  that  nobody  would  suspect." 

"And  the  women?"  she  ventured,  looking 
at  hirn  sidewise. 

In  those  remote  walled  towns  they  still 
remained  invisible.  Their  nunds,  restricted 
to  puerilities,  had  never  grown  up.  Their 
bodies  were  so  lax  that  their  short  weekly 
promenade  to  the  cemetery  exhausted  them. 
Seated  on  cushions,  they  spent  their  time 
listening  to  cuckoo-clocks  and  music-boxes, 
smelling  perfumes,  putting  their  jewelry 
away  in  caskets,  then  bedizening  them- 
selves all  over  again.  Their  servants,  who 
had  known  in  childhood  the  hurly-burly  of 
caravansaries  and  slave  markets,  told  them 
of  a  world  where  everybody  was  possessed 
by  a  thousand  devils  of  ingenuity  and  wit. 
And  those  scented  ladies  with  feeble  flesh, 
hollow  eyes  and  the  brains  of  parrots,  after 
listening  for  a  while  in  vague  regret,  all  at 
once  became  bored.  Whereupon  they  fell 
to  playing  parcheesi  and  eating  sweetmeats. 

In  those  sheltered  and  languid  lives  Lilla 
seemed  to  perceive  a  ^milarity  to  her  own 
life.  Or,  at  least,  she  felt  that  her  life,  if 
he  knew  it  in  detail,  would  seem  to  him 
almost  as  trivial 
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"Poor  souls,"  she  said.  ''But  one  surely 
finds  others  out  there,"  she  persisted,  un- 
furling her  large  fan  of  yellow  plumes  and 
looki:^  at  it  intently.  "White  women,  for 
example  the  women  of  the  empire-builders? 
At  sudi  meetings,  in  those  far-off  places, 
romance  must  be  abnost  inevitable.  Each 
finds  in  the  ottier  an  overwhehning  con- 
geniality? The  loneliness  round  about 
exerts  a  tremendous  persuasion?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  assented,  with  a  smile. 
"Especially  if  the  lady  smokes  cheroots." 

He  told  her  of  an  Englishwoman  whom, 
he  had  met  in  the  Masai  veldt  hunting  for 
maneless  lions — an  amazon  in  breeches  and 
boots,  at  the  head  of  her  own  safari. 
Week  after  week  she  had  led  her  dark- 
skinned  retainers  through  the  wilds,  cheerily 
doctoring  them  in  their  sicknesses,  herself 
never  ailing  or  weary.  At  the  charge  of  a 
Uon  she  had  withheld  her  fire  till  t^e  last 
possible  moment.  By  night,  the  safari 
encamped,,  she  had  sat  before  her  tent  in  a 
folding-diair,  one  knee  cocked  over  the 
other,  a  long  thin  cigar  between  her  teeth, 
listening  to  the  gossip  tA  ragged  wanderers 
who  had  been  attracted  by  the  firelight  and 
the  smeU  of  burning  fat, 

"1  find  such  women  incomprehensible," 
Lilla  declared,  with  a  profound  animosity 
to  that  huntress  whose  body  was  so  strong, 
whose  nerves  were  so  sound,  whose  courage 
had  been  proved  in  the  face  of  charging 
lions,  who  took  life  without  a  twinge  and 
doubtless  gloated  over  the  blood  that  she 
had  shed. 

Lawrence  Teck,  after  a  moment's  strug- 
gle with  himself,  blurted  out, 

"I  assure  you  that  when  we  far-off  fellows 
dream  of  women  it's  of  a  different  sort." 

"Oh,  of  course.  Of  the  one  that  you've 
left  behind,  I  su[^)ose." 

Sometimes,  he  assented  presently;  in 
which  case  the  one  at  home  would  be  im- 
mensely enriched  by  that  wide  separation. 
But  it  often  happened  that  such  an  exile, 
when  no  specially  congenial  woman  had 
given  him  her  heart,  constructed  from  his 
imagination  an  ideal,  a  vision  capable  of 
brightening  the  wilderness  with  the  most 
exquisite  charms.  Or  else  he  might  find  an 
unattainable  ideal  ready  made.  Thus  it 
was  that  uncouth  sailors,  on  long  voj^ages, 
treasured  the  photographs  of  ui^own  ac- 
tresses in  fancy  costume,  as  a  religious 
devotee  mig^t  treasure  an  ikon.  Or  thus  a 


soldier  in  some  Congo  fort,  while  gradua% 
succumbing  to  the  malefic  spell  of  the  oi- 
circling  forests,  yearned  toward  the  portrait 
of  a  princess  that  he  had  clipped  from  an 
old  illustrated  magazine,  toward  a  divimty 
whom  he  could  never  know,  but  whom  ht 
adored  because  her  nature  and  life  were  so 
different  from  his. 

"How  romantic  men  are!"  she  exdfumed, 
turning  away  her  head  to  hide  her  tremu- 
lous smile. 

He  seemed  abashed,  but  returned,  "And 
are  women  never  tempted  to  renounce  that 
famous  practicality  of  theirs?" 

She  walked  on  akmg  the  terrace.  Hie 
moonlight  intensified  her  ethereal  aspect; 
and  nothing  could  have  been  more  emphatic 
than  the  contrast  between  her  seeming  fra- 
gility and  his  apparent  strength. 

At  a  recollection  die  walked  more  and 
more  slowly,  her  pace  according  with  the 
faltering  of  her  heart-beats.  But  it  was  in 
an  abnost  indifferent  tone  that  she  inquired, 
"You  are  really  going  back  to  Africa  day 
after  to-morrow?" 

'•Yes,  everything's  settled.*' 

She  paused,  staring  across  the  gardens, 
watching  the  slow  withdrawal  from  that 
scene  of  its  peculiar  charm. 

"Why  are  you  returning?" 

He  hesitated.  Well,  he  had  reason  to  be* 
lieve,  he  said,  that  not  iax  north  of  the 
Zambesi  there  was  an  unmapped  ruined 
dty  similar  to  the  stone  city  oUled  Zim- 
babwe, which  adventurers  from  Phoenicia 
were  supposed  to  have  built  four  thousand 
years  ago,  as  a  mining-town  of  the  fabled 
"Land  of  Ophir."  Who  knew  what  ancient 
idols,  what  Himyarite  inscriptions,  what 
trinkets  of  gold,  might  not  be  found  there? 

"How  can  sudi  a  matter  be  important 
enough  to  make  you  risk  your  life  amid 
deadly  fevers  and  insects,  venomous  rep- 
tiles, yn\d  beasts  and  wilder  men?** 

In  that  respect  the  expedition  would  be 
tame.  The  journey  into  the  interior  would 
consist  of  undramatic  drudgeries  and  dis- 
comforts, of  association  with  a  primitive 
folk  whom  he  had  never  failed  to  make  his 
friends,  of  precautions  that  would  confound 
the  reptiles,  the  fevers  and  the  disease- 
bearing  insects.  As  for  the  wild  beasts,  tJiey 
asked  nothing  better  than  to  be  left  alone. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  assented,  trailing  her  fan 
along  the  balustrade.  "A  hero  must  be 
modest  on  such  points.   Yet  it  seems  to  me 
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an  abnonnal  vanity  that  drives  one  into 
those  places,  just  in  order  that  ooe  may  say, 
'It's  I  who  have  found  a  tww  pile  of  ruins,  a 
few  soaps  of  gold,  in  a  jungle.'  " 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  be  confessed. . 

H  gave  you  my  secoDdar>'  reason,  be- 
cause I  thot^t  that  you  might  find  it  more 
intoesting  than  my  diid  one." 

It  was  true,  he  said,  that  he  hoped  to  find 
a  new  Zimbabwe  there;  but  his  principal 
task  would  be  to  make  a  geological  survey  of 
some  territory  that  was  believed  to  be  very 
rich  in  certain  minerals.  He  was  going  for  a 
gioiqi  d  capitalists  who,  if  he  brought  back 
an  encouraging  report,  would  obtain  large 
concessions  for  exploiting  the  land.  It  was 
a  ^mble:  the  territory  in  question  was  vir- 
tiuiUy  unexplored.  "Diat  region,  moreover, 
was  peopled  by  a  tribe  opposed  to  exploita- 
tion, and,  for  that  matter,  even  to  visits 
Uom  their  white-skinned  nominal  rulers. 
But  he  had  always  been  successful  in  deal- 
ing with  savages;  so,  since  this  was  to  be 
as  much  a  diplomatic  mission  as  geological 
surv^,  he  had  seemed  the  one  for  the  task. 

From  this  explanation  she  derived  some- 
how the  idea  that  he  was  not  a  rich  man, 
that  perhaps  until  recently  he  had  never 
thou^t  of  money  as  important,  but  that 
now,  for  some  reason,  he  had  determined 
that  hia  fortune  must  be  increased. 

npHE  .waltz  had  ended;  the  dancers  were 
appeaxmg  on  the  terrace.  Some,  de- 
scending the  staircases  between  the  pools, 
wandered  away  through  the  gardens.  Here 
and  there  a  match  Sared  up  against  unnatu- 
rally tinted  foliage.  Farther  on,  a  spangled 
dress  shinunered  beside  a  fountain,  then, 
accompanied  by  a  dark  shadow,  disappeared 
into  z,charmiUe.  A  clock  in  the  valley  struck 
eleven,  its  last  vibrations  mingling  with  a 
tender  laugh  that  rose,  through  the  moon- 
beams, from  a  marble  kiosk  enveloped  in 
flowers.  And  as  the  breeze,  heavy  with  the 
fragrance  of  many  blossoms,  caressed  her 
face,  Lilla  felt  that  the  gardens  must  be  full 
of  hidden  persons  each  of  whom  had  at  last 
found  the  amorous  conq^ement. 

At  the  end  of  the  e^danade,  in  the  light 
of  the  French  windows,  Cornelius  kys- 
Iko^'s  face  speared,  then  drifted  away. 

"What  is  that  fellow's  name?"  asked 
Lawrence  Tedc  "Just  now  he  wanted  me 
to  take  him  al<Hig  to  Africa.  Poor  chap! 
He  doesn't  look  as  if  he  could  rough  it.  He 
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seemed  rather  unh^;)py,  especially  when  I 
bad  to  tell  him  no.  Indeed,  he  gave  me  a 
rather  curious  impression  of  misery  and 
recklessness.  What  is  it?  An  unsatisfac- 
tory  love-affair?" 

"So  it's  that,"  she  vouchsafed,  staring  at 
him  intently,  "which  starts  men  ofi  to  the 
wUds?" 

"Sometimes  it's  that  which  brings  them 
back  from  the  wilds.  I  could  give  you  an 
instance  " 

They,  too,  were  now  descending  the  st^ 
between  th^  pools. 

The  leafy  alleys^  silvered  by  the  moon, 
and  redolent  of  flowers  that  had  been  made 
magical  by  the  alchemy  of  night,  surrounded 
them,  shutting  out  what  she  had  hitherto 
believed  to  be  reality.  They  came  to  a  spot 
where  a  circular  wall  of  foliage,  rising  behind 
stone  benches,  hemmed  in  a  fountain,  above 
which  a  marble  antique  warrior  was  lifting 
in  his  arms  a  marble  girl  who  struggled 
against  that  seizure  with  a  convulsive 
energy,  while  her  upturned  face  wore  a  look 
of  happiness. 

She  turned  aside,  drawing  a  cloud  of 
golden  tulle  around  her  slender  shoulders, 
and  seated  herself  upon  one  of  the  stone 
benches.     "What  is  that  story  of  yours?" 

"Oh,  that.  It's  only  the  story  of  a  senti- 
mental exile  and  the  picture  of  his  ideal." 

The  man,  he  said,  had  found  the  picture 
in  a  tattered  magazine  in  the  Afrika  Hotel 
at  Zanzibar.  Of  all  the  thomands  of  fair 
fa«s  that  he  had  seen  depicted  or  in  the 
flesh,  it  was  this  face  whose  peculiar  beauty 
clutched  suddenly  at  his  pulse.  But  it  was 
not  so  much  the  physicail  beauty  that  ex- 
erted the  spell;  nor  was  it,  in  this  instance, 
the  attractiveness  of  the  incomprehensible. 
For  the  man  divined  from  his  contemf^tion 
of  those  features  the  nature  of  the  woman, 
^  her  complexities,  and  even  her  emotional 
&a^ties.  There  came  to  him  the  wdl> 
known  convicticm,  "It's  she  that  I've  always 
been  seeking."  At  dawn,  smothering  under 
his  mosquito-net,  with  the  din  of  Arab  and 
Hindu,  Masai  and  Swahili  voices  drifting  in 
through  his  shutters,  his  hrst  thought  was  of 
hor. 

He  cut  out  the  picture  and  k^t  it  in  his 
note-book. 

At  last  it  was  ydlow  and  crinkled,  that 
picture  of  the  fair  unknown,  which  had  be- 
come for  him,  in  consequence  of  so  many 
vivid  reveries,  like  a  living  companion. 
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There  were  daj^  when  he  forgot  her. 
Then  suddenly,  under  those  desert  constella- 
tions, he  remembered  her  with  a  thrill. 
Or  else,  before  the  tent  of  some  nomad 
Sh&k,  all  at  once  she  fluttered  from  the 
note-book  to  the  alken  carpet,  on  which 
girls  with  little  brown  feet  had  just  been 
making  their  cuirasses  of  gold  coins  leap  to 
the  music  of  flageolets  and  drums. 

And  sometimes,  though  he  had  never  be- 
fore been  superstitious,  he  felt  that  this  pic- 
ture was  a  sort  of  amulet.  For  twice  when 
he  was  in  danger  and  there  seemed  to  be 
small  hope  of  his  survival,  there  had  come 
to  him  the  fortifying  thought,  "Not  yet, 
because  I  haven't  found  her  in  reality." 

"Just  a  picture!"  Lilta  uttered  m  a  fauliz^ 
voice,  thinking  of  another  picture  that  had 
been  hardly  less  potent. 

"Yes;  but  when  he  returned  home,  after  a 
dozen  efforts  and  discouragements,  one  day, 
merely  by  chance,  he  saw  her  alive,  breath- 
ing. She  whirled  past  in  a  limousine.  She 
disappeared  into  the  haze  of  a  city  street  in 
siunmer.  Whereupon  he  thought,  1  was  not 
mistaken;  it's  inevitable.'  He  accepted 
the  fatalism  of  his  Arab  friends,  who  beUeve 
that  every  man's  destiny  is  fixed." 

"He  found  her  again?" 

"Finally.   There  were  difficulties." 

"And  they  were  happy  ever  after?" 

He  did  not  reply. 

She  looked  over  this  magical  garden 
toward  the  future,  which  now  appeared  like 
one  of  those  deserts,  but  bereft  of  all  en- 
chantment and  covered  with  leaden  clouds 
that  were  not  even  positive  enough  to  rain. 
Then,  gazing  at  the  marble  warrior  that  had 
seized  the  marble  nymph,  she  said: 

"I  suppose  it  was  you?" 

"Yes,"  he  assented,  snd  jessed  her  liand 
to  his  lips. 

Through  a  swimming  world  saw  a 
metallic  glitter  that  was  slowly  resolved  into 
the  dress  of  Madame  Zanidov.  She  heard 
the  Russian  inquire,  "No  more  waltzes?" 

But  when  they  had  returned  in  silence  to 
the  house,  Lilla  went  to  her  room. 

She  lay  on  her  bed  wide-eyed,  as  if  float- 
ing in  a  tepid  sea,  buoyed  up  by  happiness 
and  wonder.  Then  she  sat  upright,  stricken 
with  terror.  She  had  seen  a  clearing  in  a 
jungle,  and  black  savages  seated  round  a 
body  covered  over  with  a  cloth.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  thought  that  she  had  seen  Ma- 
dame Zanidov  also,  trailing  her  barbaric 


gown  away  through  a  shaft  d  moonlight 

"Love  and  death!" 

From  that  moment  the  night  which  shou'd 
have  been  full  of  ecstasy  was  full  of  dread. 

IT  WAS  mid-afternoon  vheai  LHla 
emerged  from  her  rocnn. 
A  servant  informed  her  that  "everybody" 
was  motoring  or  playing  golf.  She  entered 
the  library,  lustrous  with  its  rows  of  books 
and  its  deep-toned  paintings  hung  against 
wooden  panels.  Between  half-drawn  win- 
dow-curtains passed  rays  of  sunshine  that 
came  to  rest  upon  clusters  of  flowers  ar- 
ranged in  porcel^n  bowls;  but  the  comers  of 
the  room  were  steeped  in  shadows.  A  man 
who  had  been  ^tting  on  a  a)udi  amid  these 
shadows  abruptly  stood  up.  And  she  heard : 
"You  meant  to  avoid  me?" 
She  sought  the  gloom  beyond  the  fire- 
place in  order  that  her  changed  face  might 
not  betray  her.  But  even  here  her  paleness 
was  emphasized  and  her  eyes,  with  faint 
purple  streaks  below  them,  took  on  a  look 
of  deeper  anxiety.  Her  features  began  to 
quiver  as  if  her  soul  were  revealing  itsdf  be- 
neath a  transparent  mask. 

"Did  that  tell  you  nothing?"  She  man- 
aged to  continue.  "Because  that  pictwe 
seemed  congenial  to  you  in  those  lonely 
places  you  diought  that  the  onginal  must 
be  the  same?  You  were  mistaken.  Physi- 
cally and  temperammtally  we  belong  to  dif- 
ferent worlds.  You  couldn't  rest  in  mine, 
and  I  couldn't  enter  yours.  If  you  knew 
me,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  "you 
would  find  me  contemptible  in  all  my  weak- 
nesses." She  lowered  her  head,  then,  rais- 
ing her  eyes,  which  were  full  of  fear,  be- 
sought him,  "Tear  it  out  of  your  heart! 
Destroy  it!" 

"One  moment.  There,  it's  done.  How 
easy  it  was  to  obey  you!" 

And  they  stood  face  to  face  in  a  paUor 
that  was  like  a  sdntillation  of  vriiite-hot 
metal,  both  knowing  that  their  lips,  though 
they  uttered  first  a  thousand  similar  phrase, 
would  presently  be  united. 

Then  he  came  close,  catching  in  his  strong 
grasp  her  writhing  hands.  But  she  stopped 
him  with  a  look  like  a  flashing  sword— a 
look  as  poigiumt  as  though  they  had  been 
lovers  for  years  and  now  jnust  love  no 
longer.  And  so,  in  fact,  they  had  been, 
heart  drawn  to  heart  by  a  strange  likeness 
of  accidental  or  of  fatal  events,  one  longuig 
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gn^ing  thrau|^  space  toiward  anotlm 
longing,  .^put,  }iist  by  aid  of  their  imag- 
inations they  had  progressed  already  fiom 
ii>A>frii»^  to  precise  exnotioos^  Uom  vagjiit 
to  fixed  visioos^  each  attaining  in  tfaougbt  a 
consummation  that  mocked  this  present 
stTUgg^  And  this  profound  mutual  in* 
limacy,  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  realm  of 
mind,  was  suddenly  jKojected  into  the 
physical  atmosphere^  so  that  the  glances 
of  these  two,  who  had  just  now  met  each 
other,  clashed  in  an  almost  terrible  inti- 
macy, as  though  the  question  were  not 
"Never,"  but  "Never  again." 

Wr^ching  her  hands  away,  she  made  a 
depairing  gesture. 

"Tear  it  out,"  she  repeated  in  dull  tones. 
"It's  only  by  doing  so  that  vou  can  please 
me." 

"Will  you  help  me  to  kill  it?  Will  you 
lend  a  hand  by  making  your  beauty  hide- 
ous, your  nature  repulsive?  Come  and 
take  a  drive  with  me.  Just  an  hour  or  two. 
Mow  k>ng  do  you  need  to  destroy  this  love 
of  mine?" 

"Ah!"  she  breathed,  closing  her  eyes  in  an 
excess  of  pain.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he 
had  handed  her  a  weapon — irony;  but  she 
knew  that  she  could  not  use  it. 

In  a  broad-brimmed  hat  that  matched 
her  muslin  gown  she  went  down  the  steps  to 
hia  car.  The  h^  gray  walls  of  the  bouse 
disappeared  behind  a  rush  of  trees;  the 
conical  turret-roob  of  slate  sank  quickly 
away. 

From  the  terrace  Cornelius  Rysbroek 
stared  at  the  distant  gateway  throuj^  which 
they  had  vanished. 

The  car  rushed  throu^  the  countryside. 
The  orderly  fields  stretched  away  toward 
gentle  slopes  on  which  cows  were  grazing. 
Here  and  there  a  village  abnq>tly  spreui 
out  its  roc^,  whidi  rotated  on  die  axis  of  a 
spire.  All  die  windows  gave  bac^  the  li^t 
of  late  aftemoork;  utd  far  off,  against  a  hol- 
low between  two  hills,  like  wine  in  a  cup, 
there  was  a  ruddy  flash  of  water.  It  was  the 
Sound,  and  beyond  the  Sound  lay  the  sea. 

A  doud  covered  the  setting  sun. 

"So  you  pretend  to  begrudge  me  this  per- 
fected feding,  tbia  verification^  that  I'll 
cany  back  with  me!" 

He  txM  her  that  over  there  he  would 
bti^  a  perfect  ^mulacram  of  her  out  (A  his 
thoughts,  as  an  enchanter  might  form  at 
will  ua  the  twinkUng  <^  an  eye  the  bkcncss 
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of  some  (me  who  was  far  away.  "You  shall 
even  move  and  speak,"  he  predicted,  "and 
I  will  make  your  glances  and  your  words 
whatever  I  want  Xkaa  to  be.  LfKk  out  for 
youiaeUl  That  is  sorcery.  I  shall  have 
taken  a  part  of  you  aw&y  from  yourself, 
across  the  ocean,,  to  Africa,  where  the  forests 
are  full  of  magicians.  Over  here  you'll  no 
longer  be  complete.  You'll  turn  your  eyes 
southeast  with  a  sense  of  missing  some- 
thing from  your  heart.  And  there's  <Hily 
one  way  for  you  ever  to  recover  that  missing 
something." 

He  gazed  ahead  at  the  road  that  the  car 
was  devouring  with  an  endless  piur  of 
triumph.  He  pursued  his  fancy,  while  the 
car  pursued  the  glimmer  of  the  Sound, 
which  was  esca^xng  amid  the  first  thin  veils 
of  the  twilight. 

He  promised  that  she,  to  whom  every- 
thing uncouth  and  primitive  was  repug- 
nant, would  smile  lieside  him  in  th<Ke  equa- 
torial tangles,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  she  would 
do  so  in  his  dreams  of  her.  In  the  camp 
surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  thorns,  in  the  fire- 
light flickering  on  the  shoulder-blades  and 
teeth  of  the  negroes,  the  wraith  of  her  living 
self  would  sit  at  his  side,  radiant  in  the  dress 
that  she  had  worn  last  night.  "Real  as 
you'll  seem  to  me,"  he  said,  "I  shan't  have 
to  worry  about  the  striped  mosquitoes 
stinging  you  on  the  shoulders;  and  when  we 
others  go  pbddii^  almig,  no  helmet  or  terai 
need  hide  that  hiur  of  yours.  Since  you*U 
be  made  of  my  thoughts,  you'll  be  invulner- 
able. You'll  catch  up  your  little  train  to 
run  across  a  field  of  ferns  in  pursuit  of  some 
small  inquisitive  wild  beast.  When  the 
tribes  make  dances  for  us,  they  won't  know 
that  a  beautiful  white  lady,  in  a  golden 
d£c(^te  gown,  is  seated  before  them,  as 
happy  as  if  that  hullabaloo  were  a  ballet  by 
Stravinsky." 

In  the  twilight,  by  a  road  hmmed  in  with 
sumac,  they  came  to  a  small  rustic  restau* 
rant  which  perched  on  a  cliff  above  the 
waters  of  the  Sound.  An  old  waiter  led 
th^  between  empty  tables  to  a  veranda 
overlooking  the  waves.  He  seated  th&n  by 
the  railing,  along  which  trailed  a  honey- 
suckle vine. 

They  had  come  for  tea  or  for  dinner? 

"Dinner!"  exclaimed  Lawrence.  "Here, 
take  this,  and  carry  your  sane  and  practical 
face  away.  Wait,  you  nught  bring  us  some 
tea."   He  reached  aaoea  the  table  to  feel 
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her  hand,  whidt  was  as  cold  as  ke.  "Tve 

frozen  you!" 

**No,"  she  returned,  aknost  inaudibly. 

The  odor  of  the  honeysuckle  was  mingled 
with  the  smell  of  the  sea.  The  old  waiter 
came  and  departed  Uke  a  shade.  They  were 
alone  on  the  veranda,  above  the  waves  over 
which  the  rising  moon  had  just  thrown  a 
ahrer  net. 

But  it  was  a  beam  of  light  from  the  door- 
way that  illuminated  the  angles  of  his  face, 
at  which,  though  it  was  not  in  any  way 
handsome,  she  looked  with  a  sensation  of 
faintness.  She  bent  her  neck;  her  hat-brim 
concealed  her  eyes. 

By  this  time  to-morrow! 

**Lilla  " 

She  became  weak  all  over. 

"Let  me  hear  your  voice,"  he  pleaded. 
"At  least  I'll  fill  my  mind  with  those  tones; 
and  when  I'm  alone  I  can  put  them  together 
into  the  words,  *I  love  you.'  " 

As  if  conjured  up  by  this  utterance,  a 
breeze  swept  over  them,  full  of  the  fragrance 
ot  the  honeysuckle  and  the  acridity  of  the 
sea,  like  the  immense  soft  breath  widi  which 
nature  blows  upon  the  kindled  human  heart, 
fanning  it  into  a  sudden  conflagration.  And 
the  rustling  of  the  vines,  together  with  the 
murmur  of  the  water,  expanded  into  a  sigh 
which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  multitude 
of  lovers  who  somewhere — everywhere — at 
that  moment  were  swayii^  toward  the  irre- 
nstible  embrace;  and  from  the  innumerable 
flowers  of  the  earth,  in  the  act  of  relinquish- 
ing the  sweetness  beloved  by  bees;  and, 
indeed,  firom  that  whole  spread  of  mortal 
consciousness  which  nature,  moved  by  a 
supreme  necessity,  or  fear,  has  subjected  to 
this  world-wide  tyranny. 

She  lifted  her  head  as  if  striving  to  rise 
above  that  smothering  flood,  and  in  the 
moonlight  her  face  was  revealed  to  him — 
her  humid  eyes  vertiginous,  her  parted  lips 
twisted  into  an  unprecedented  shape,  her 
whole  aspect,  in  its  startling  nmturity,  like 
that  of  the  immemorial  goddess — ^Aphro- 
dite, Astarte,  Ishtar,  Alilat,  Venus — whose 
genius  and  nature  had  suddenly  possessed 
this  flesh  and  blood. 

Rising,  she  turned  away  in  a  movement 
of  denial  that  came  too  late.  He  followed 
her  to  the  end  of  the  veranda;  and  there  at 
last — or,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  again — he 
took  her  in  his  arms.  For  an  instant  her 
averted  face  imitated  the  marble  nymph's 


f&ce,  her  slender  and  flexible  body  the 
njonph's  struggling  body,  before  she  be- 
came limp  at  his  kiss. 

In  the  doorway  of  the  dining-room  she 
paused  to  lookback  at  the  veranda.  She 
wanted  to  remember  every  arabesque  that 
the  vines  were  tracing  in  silhouette  against 
the  moonlit  sea;  but  ^e  could  not  see  any- 
thing distinctly.  As  she  left  the  restaurant, 
some  one  presented  her  with  a  little  bunch 
of  flowers. 

It  was  her  wedding-bouquet. 

They  were  married  in  a  village  rectory. 
The  minister,  peering  over  his  hom-rinun^ 
spectacles,  stood  before  a  mantelpiece  oa 
which  a  black  marble  clock  was  flanked  by 
dusters  of  wax  fruit  under  ^ass. 

LiUa  borrowed  a  cloak  from  the  mimster's 
wife,  and  Lawrence  drove  straight  to  New 
York. 

SHE  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  the 
living-room  wearing  a  white  bumoose, 
her  pale  brown  hair  caught  up  in  a  loose 
knot,  her  feet  thrust  into  yellow  Moorish 
sUi^>ers  much  too  large  for  her.  In  the 
thin  morning  sunlight  Lawrence,  dressed 
for  his  journey,  was  strapping  a  leather 
trunk.  Lilla  sat  down  and  fixed  her  eyes 
on  the  clock. 

On  the  center-table,  in  a  large  African 
gourd  that  had  been  polished  till  it  looked 
like  porcelain,  stood  the  little  bouquet  that 
some  one  had  Resented  to  her  at  the 
restaurant. 

These  flowm,  because  neither  he  nor  she 
had  thought  to  give  diem  water,  were  al- 
ready faded. 

"Have  you  telephoned  to  the  Brass- 
fields?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  with  a  wan  smile,  "and 
caused  quite  a  sensation." 

A  small,  wiry,  middle-aged  man,  with  an 
honest,  lantern-jawed  face,  entered  the 
living-room  bearing  a  breakfast-tray.  After 
one  glance,  keeping  his  eyes  cast  down,  he 
bowed  respectfully. 

He  was  Parr,  Lawrence  Teck's  valet  in 
America  and  second-in-command  in  Africa. 

With  her  head  bent  forward,  she  stared 
at  some  petals  that  had  fallen  from  the 
gourd.  Her  neck  rose  from  the  white  bur- 
noose  in  a  curve  of  the  palest  amber;  her  del- 
icate lips  were  parted;  her  loosened  tresses 
were  filled  with  the  fttble  sunshine.  She 
seemed  to  symbolize  quiet   But  when  the 
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telephone  bell  rang  she  started  violently. 

It  was  a  call  from  Loz^  Island,  where 
Aunt  Althea  Balbian  was  summering;  the 
sen^ts  had  learned  of  Lilla's  whereabouts 
from  the  Brassfields.  Aunt  Althea  had 
fallen  seriously  ill  in  the  night. 

Parr  showed  his  downcast  eyelids  and  lan- 
tern jaws  in  the  doorway.  "A  maid  is  here 
from  madam's  house  down-town  with  a 
steamer  trunk  and  three  suitcases." 

"Tell  her  to  take  them  back,"  Lilla  said 
in  a  muffled  voice.  She  had  planned  to  go 
as  far  as  London  with  Lawrence. 

She  went  to  a  bookcase,  knelt  down  and 
scanned  the  titles  of  the  books. 

"I  shall  read  these,"  she  murmured.  "I 
shall  take  them  home  with  me,  stack  by 
stack,  and  read  them  all.  At  night  I'll  read 
the  ones  that  are  worn  from  your  hands,  the 
dog-eared  ones  full  of  pencil-marks.  Show 
me  the  ones  that  you  care  fot  most  Have 
you  any  little  book  that's  gone  with  you 
everywhere,  that's  shabby  from  your  con- 
stant use?  I  want  to  keep  it  in  my  hand- 
bag in  the  daytime  and  under  my  pUlow  at 
night." 

He  ttuned  away  to  the  window.  She 
sat  on  her  heels  before  the  bookcase,  the 
white  folds  of  the  bumoose  flowing  out 
round  her,  her  fragile  hands  in  her  lap,  her 
soft  palms  upturned,  her  fluffy  h^  trailing 
down  to  frame  her  sad  and  tired  face. 

"Don't  forget  to  leave  me  the  key.  There 
will  always  be  flowers  here;  but  the  mo- 
ment they  fade  fresh  ones  will  take  their 
place.  What  chair  do  you  like  to  sit  in? 
On  winter  nights  I'll  come  here,  and  draw 
your  favorite  chair  toward  the  Are,  and  sit 
opposite.  I  won't  let  these  cruel  weapons, 
these  hideous  painted  faces,  frighten  me. 
Ill  tell  myself  that  nothing  can  prevent  us 
from  being  together  again.  Yes,"  she  de- 
dared,  in  a  deadened  voice,  "my  thoughts 
are  going  to  form  armor  round  you.  Just 
wait!  When  you're  alone  out  there,  and 
everything's  silent,  you'll  wonder  what  it  is 
that  makes  the  air  round  you  electric.  It 
will  be  my  thoughts  of  you." 

The  clock  struck  the  hour.   She  rose;  but 
at  the  doorway  she  paused,  drooping  and', 
tremulous,  so  that  he  could  take  her  in  his 
arms  again.   Her  head  sank  back ;  her  curl- 
ing la^^  veiled  her  dolcnrous  eyes,  and  a 


sob,  swelling  her  throat,  escaped  through 
her  quivering  lips.  Her  knees  bent,  and 
with  a  look  of  anguish  she  cried  distractedly: 

"Good-by!  Good-by!" 

She  believed  that  her  heart  had  stopped 
beating. 

She  was  in  the  bedroom,  lying  on  the 
couch  spread  over  with  a  leopard-skin.  He 
was  sitting  beside  her.  His  face  expressed 
alarm;  for  she  shivered  convulsively,  turn- 
ii^  her  head  from  side  to  side,  and  bithig  her 
lips.   He  urged  her  to  have  courage. 

"Courage!  When  I  shall  never  see  you 
again?'* 

"What  an  idea!" 

She  touched  his  dark  cheek  with  her  fin- 
gers on  which  the  nails  were  like  gems  of 
camelian.  Her  eyes,  extraordinarily  en- 
larged and  swimming  in  a  mournful  tender- 
ness, regarded  his  face  as  if  striving  to  im- 
press it  forever  upon  her  mind. 

"Give  it  up,"  she  pleaded  once  more. 
"Don't  scorn  my  intuition." 

"It's  necessary,"  he  said.  "More  so  now 
than  ever." 

"Money!  money!  As  if  there  were  no 
other  way!  And  even  if  there  weren't  " 

Parr  knocked  on  the  door. 

"ShaU  I  caU  the  tajd,  sir?" 

"Yes." 

Lyiiu;  motionless,  starirtg  at  the  ceilii^, 
she  faltered:   "AU  right.   I'U  dress." 

But  she  could  hardly  drag  herself  to  her 
feet.  As  she  pinned  on  her  hat,  she  longed 
for  a  veil,  such  a  heavily  figured  veil  as  she 
had  put  on  when  setdng  out  to  the  fortune- 
tellers, who  had  said,  "A  great  love  is  in 
store  for  you."  "How  dreadfully  I  look! 
This  is  the  picture  of  me  that  he  must  take 
away  with  Mm."  She  entered  the  living- 
room  as  Parr  and  the  taxidriver  were  carry- 
ing out  the  valises.  She  took  a  flower  from 
the  goiud.  A  petal  fell  ofF ;  and  the  taxi- 
driver,  brushing  past,groimdit  into  the  rug. 

In  the  outer  corridor,  which  she  did  not 
remember  having  passed  through  last  night, 
she  held  out  her  hand.  Lawrence  gave  her 
the  key;  she  slipped  it  down  the  neck  of  her 
mu^n  frock  and  it  struck  a  chill  through 
her  bosom. 

When  the  ship  had  carried  him  away,  she 
returned  up-town  and  took  a  train  for  Long 
Island. 


Was  Madame  Zanidov*s  vision  of  death  realized?    "Sacrifice"  will  be 
continued  in  the  October  Number,  out  September  15th. 
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The  Might-Have-Been 

Are  There  Some  Things  We  Can  not 
Conquerf  Watch  Youth  and  Stubborn 
Old  Age  in  a  Glorious  Fight  at  Sea 

By  Carl  Clausen 

Illustrations  by  £.  J.  Dinsmore 


WHEN  it  became  manifest  that  he 
was  being  jilted,  Jim  Blake  was 
conscious  of  something  like  re- 
lief. Not  that  he  actually  en- 
joyed the  situation;  but  it  had  its  compen- 
sations. The  ultimate  was  postponed.  On 
an  income  of  thirty-five  hundred  a  year — 
Jim's  income — one  can  live  in  comfort,  two 
in  less  comfort,  and  Jim  loved  comfort. 

Ruth  Lane's  refusal  to  marry  him  had  an 
air  <rf  refrediing  finality — anytiiing  Ruth 

Eitrybody's  Jiagasine,  Stpumier,  ijjai 


did  or  said  was  always  refreshing.  Hiat 
was  what  had  attracted  him  to  her  at  first. 
So  it  was  not  without  a  certam  amount  of 
curiosity  that  he  asked: 

"Why  won't  you  marry  me,  Ruth?" 

The  girl  leaned  back  against  the  trunk  of 
the  giant  redwood  and  regarded  Jim 
through  half-closed  lids. 

"Because  I  don't  love  you,  Jim,"  she 
said  frankly^but  with  a  shade  less  of 
finality. 
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Jim  was  conscious  of  a  '^Ught  jar.  He 
looked  at  his  feet,  then  at  his  hands,  then 
back  again  at  his  feet.  When  he  finally 
brou^t  his  eyes  to  rest  upon  the  girl's 
face,  he  noted  with  a  frown  that  her  eyes 
were  closed. 

"I  su[qx)se  you  expect  me  to  believe 
that?"  he  said,  with  more  sang-froid  than  he 
felt. 

The  girl  opened  her  eyes  lazily  and  gave 
him  a  look  that  might  have  meant  any- 
thing short  of  homicide. 

"I  never  tell  Ues — except  in  a  worthy 
cause,"  she  replied  oracularly. 

Jim  picked  up  a  stone  and  shied  it  at  an 
inquisitive  ground-squirrd  which  Uxr  two 
minutes  steady  had  been  regarding  them 
dispassionately  from  a  fallen  log  near  by. 
As  he  could  think  of  no  fitting  retort  to 
Ruth's  observation,  he  stretched  himself 
fiat  upon  his  back  among  the  ferns,  stared 
at  the  sky  and  said  nothii^. 

The  girl  glanced  at  him  sharply  at  his 
continued  silence.  Then  she  arose  and 
stood  looking  down  at  him.  There  was  an 
odd,  half-veiled  expression  in  her  dark  eyes. 

Jim  turned  his  head  and  smiled  up  at  her 
with  exasperating  amiability  for  a  man  who 
had  just  been  jilted.  Ruth's  chin  went 
up — almost  imperceptibly. 

"You're  laughing!"  she  said.  Her  tone 
was  accusatory. 

"Who?  Me?"  said  Jim.  "I  was  tu>t. 
I  was  just  wondering  if  you  considered  this 
a  worthy  cause." 

The  girl's  chin  went  higher. 

"Can't  you  even  be  serious  at  such  a 
moment  as  this?"  she  asked. 

Jim  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow. 

"Why  should  I  take  it  seriously?"  he 
demanded.  "Every  girl  that's  worth  hav- 
ing has  jilted  a  future  husband  at  some  time 
or  another.  The  serious  part  of  a  proposal 
is  the  acceptance." 

The  girl  shot  him  a  quick,  suspicious 
glance.  But  she  saw  upon  his  face  no  trace 
of  levity,  and  the  compliment  was  too 
subtly  sincere  to  be  angry  with  him. 

"Then  you  expected  me  to — refuse  you?" 
she  asked. 

"Certainly,  yes,"  Jim  replied  frankly. 
"I  don't  see  what  a  gu:l  Uke  you  could  see 
in  me  to  marry  me.   I'm  a  pretty  poor 

stick." 

"Don't  be  absurd,  Jim,"  the  girl  said  im- 
patiently.   "If  you  really  thought  you  were 


a  'poor  stick,'  why  did  you  ask  me  to  many 

you?" 

"Because  I  love  you,"  he  said  siiiq;dy. 
"That  used  to  be  enough  of  an  excuse  in 
my  mother's  time.  Dad  was  a  iM?etty 
worthless  sort  ai  chap  when  it  came  to 
earning  money.  Still  mother  wcffried  along 
for  twenty  years  with  him." 

"I  hope  you  are  not  insinuating  that 
money  tuis  anything  to  do  with  my  refusal 
to  marry  you?"  Ruth  asked  idly. 

"No,"  Jim  replied,  "I  don't  think  it  has. 
You're  too  decently  romantic  to  refuse  a 
man  you  loved  merely  because  he  was 
poor."  He  signed.  ^'I  wonder  if  there  is 
anything  that  would  make  you  love  me? 
I  know  I'm  an  ass  at  the  lyre,"  he  added 
with  a  certain  tenseness. 

The  girl  put  forth  her  hand  momentarily 
with  a  gesture  of  contrition,  then  let  it  drop 
to  her  side. 

"Oh,  Jim,  why  don't  you  wake  up? 
Don't  you  see  the  opportunities  all  about 
you?  Don't  you  see  what  other  men  are 
doing  " 

"You  mean  Carter  and  Hazlett  and  the 
rest  of  them,"  Jim  interrupted.  He  shook 
his  head.  "I  don't  want  money  that'bad. 
Tom  Carter  is  only  a  year  older  than  I, 
and  for  three  yeajs  he  has  been  going  to 
the  Springs  regularly  for  six  wedks,  and 
Teddy  Hazlett  is  getting  bald  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight."  He  paused  and  gave  Ruth 
a  curious,  level  glance.  "I  guess  maybe  I 
have  been  dreaming — the  wrong  dream." 

The  girl  turned  her  face  away.  A  cer- 
tain phrase  occurred  to  her,  a  phrase  she 
had  read  somewhere:  "There  are  some 
things  we  can  not  conquer.  The  might- 
have-beens.  The  conqueror  spirit  breaks 
before  them." 

With  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders  she  said: 

"You're  too  easy-going,  Jim,  too  indo- 
lent. Too  easy-going  even  to  look  after 
your  own  interests,"  she  added. 

"A  polite  way  of  telling  me  that  I  am  a 
lazy  good-for-nothing.  You  needn't  use 
gloves,  Ruth.  I  got  used  to  the  mailed  fist 
over  in  France." 

"You're  too  humble,  too  modest,"  the 
girl  continued,  ignoring  his  flippancy.  "In- 
stead of  asserting  yourself,  you  permit 
everv'body  to  bluff  you,  and  use  you  to 
further  their  own  interests." 

"I  always  used  to  think  that  humbleness 
was  a  virtue,"  Jim  remarked.   "Besides  I 
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never  saw  anything  in  myself  to  be  stuck 
up  about." 

"It  is  all  right  to  be  humble  toward  your 
inferiors,  Jim.  But  self-assertiveness  has 
its  uses.  A  certain  amount  of  airogance 
is  necessary  to  impress  those  who  think  they 
are  better  than  you." 

"I'd  need  a  lot  of  arrogance,  then,"  Jim 
grinned.  "I  never  met  a  man  yet  who 
thought  he  wasn't  better  than  I.  I  guess 
most  of  'em  were,  all  ri^t." 

'They  were  not!"  the  girl  ejaculated 
with  a  sudden  fierceness.  She  paused, 
dieeks  aflame.  "You  only  think  so,"  she 
ended  lamely. 

Jim  arose.  A  determined  look  came  into 
his  face.  Stepping  up  to  the  girl  quickly, 
he  swept  her  in  his  arms  and  ki^ed  her. 

"Tliere's  a  sample  of  my  airogance,"  he 
said. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  half  breathless  and 

thoroughly  angry  with  him.  "Oh,  you  " 

He  laughed. 

"The  doctor  doesn't  like  her  own  medi- 
cine," he  scoffed. 

Ruth  Lane  wasn't  given  to  theatricals, 
so  she  merely  picked  up  her  hat  quietly 
from  the  ground  where  it  had  fallen. 

"You'll  r^et  this,  Jim,"  she  said  with 
flashing  eyes.  Then  ^e  turned  upon  her 
heel  and  walked  down  the  trail. 

"Never!"  Jim  called  out  after  her.  "It 
was  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world. 
Sweetheart." 

He  watched  her  slim  form  until  it  dis- 
appeared among  the  trees.  Then  he  picked 
.  up  his  own  hat  and  struck  throt^  the 
woods  in  the  opposite  direction. 

RUTH'S  birthday  fell  on  the  ei^teenth 
of  March.  Jim  telq^oned  her  that 
morning  and  congratulated  her,  and  Ruth 
thanked  him  with  cool  politeness. 

"Are  you  still  angry  with  me,  Ruth?"  he 
asked  softly. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Then 
Ruth's  voice  came  back  to  him,  "Yes,  Jim." 

"You  won't  let  me  a>me  up  this  evening, 
then?"  he  said. 

"You  haven't  a^ed  me  if  you  might," 
she  parried. 

"I'm  asking  you  now.  About  eight?" 
Jim  asked,  and  ^e  assented. 

Jim  had  dinner  alone  in  the  old  rambling 
house  back  of  the  shingle-mill  which,  to- 
getl^  with  the  mill,  was  his  modest  patri- 
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mony.  He  lived  ak)ne  in  this  house,  if  a 
man  can  be  said  to  be  alone  who  has  a 
middle-aged  housekeeper  to  look  after  him. 

His  mother  had  died  when  Jim  was 
twenty  and  his  father  had  foUoiK^  her  a 
year  after  Jim  had  become  of  age.  For 
four  years  Jim  had  run  the  old  shingle-mill 
as  well  as  he  knew  how,  which,  judging 
from  other  people's  opinion,  was  not  very 
well.  Still  he  had  managed  to  make  the 
old  circular  saws  slice  him  off  between 
three  and  four  thousand  a  year,  without 
demanding  too  much  of  his  six-hour  work- 
ing day. 

Jim  was  a  tall  young  fellow  with  long 
legs,  good-natured  blue  eyes  and  a  biunper 
crop  of  freckles  and  a  complexion  that 
promised  to  keep  the  crop  outlook  bright 
mdefinitely. 

His  hobby  was  Ruth  Lane.  Ruth  was 
the  daughter  of  Samson  Lane,  and  Samson 
Lane  was  a  name  to  be  conjured  with  on 
Humboldt  Bay.  He  was  president  of  the 
Orient-Pacific  Maritime  Company,  a  ship- 
ping concern  that  owned  or  controlled  up- 
ward of  a  hundred  bottoms  from  Seattle  to 
San  Bi^o.  He  was  also  owner  of  the  Lane 
Mill  and  Lumber  Company,  the  largest 
redwood  band-mill  on  Humboldt  Bay. 

Ruth  Uved  with  her  father  in  a  big 
om&te  house  on  top  of  the  hill  at  the  end 
of  Avery  Street.  She  was  not  bom  there. 
Both  she  and  her  father  were  Easterners. 
But  Ruth  had  spent  part  of  her  girlhood 
and  all  of  her  young  womanhood  there, 
ever  since  her  father  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Orient-Pacific  shortly 
after  her  mother's  death,  ten  years  earlier. 

Ruth  had  never  felt  at  home  in  the  big, 
gloomy  house  on  Avery  Street.  The  house 
had  been  built  by  a  pioneer  lumberman. 
It  was  paneled  and  parqueted  with  bar- 
barous prodigality — even  in  those  days 
burly  redwood  was  worth  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  thousand — and  its  high, 
coved  ceilings  were  stenciled  with  garlands 
of  flowers  that  would  have  defied  classifi- 
cation by  the  most  sanguinary  of  natiual- 
ists.  The  pioneer  lumberman  had  found 
in  his  house  expression  for  bis  hobby — ^fine 
gnuned  woods;  and  his  wife  had  found 
expression -for  hers — flowers. 

The  result  was  startling.  It  also  evoked 
groans  of  despair  from  Ruth  when  she 
attempted  to  make  the  house  habitable. 
But  the  view  from  the  library  windows  was 
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superb — the  wide  sweep  of  the  bay,  the 
mills,  the  wharves  with  their  shipping  and 
the  bar,  where  the  white-caps  fought  for 
admittance  to  the  industrial  treasure-trove 
in  the  sheltered  arm  of  Humboldt  Bay. 

Jim  drove  his  old  roadster  up  the  steep 
indine  and  brought  the  car  to  a  stop  at 
the  lion-flanked  buttresses  of  the  steps — 
another  evidence  of  the  inoneer  lumber- 
man's sturdy  taste — and  shut  off  his 
engine. 

Ruth  heard  him  coming.  As  he  walked 
up  the  steps,  she  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  Jim  waved  his  hat  to  her. 

Wlien  he  came  into  the  library  a  moment 
later,  he  took  both  her  hands,  laughing.  He 
said  something  in  a  teasing  way  about  their 
last  meeting,  and  Ruth  flushed,  but  she 
did  not  withdraw  her  hands  at  once. 

When  she  finally  did  so  and  took  a  seat 
beside  him  on  the  davenport  in  front  of  the 
blazing  grate,  she  gave  him  a  glance  of 
quick  scrutiny.  There  was  something  about 
him  that  was  different,  she  thought.  She 
did  not  know  what  it  was.  At  first  she 
thought  it  was  his  cbthes,  but  at  a  second 
look  she  noted  that  he  wore  the  same  suit 
he  had  oa  when  she  saw  him  last. 

"I  called  on  your  father  to-4ay,  Ruth,'* 
he  said.  "Oh,  don't  worry — not  about  our 
affairs,"  he  hastened  to  assure  her  when  he 
noted  the  startled  look  on  her  face.  "Strictly 
business." 

"Yes?" 

"I'm  in  a  funny  sort  of  a  hole,"  be  went 
on.  "The  price  of  Singles  was  never  betto-. 

The  southern  markets  are  begging  for 
shingles.  I've  got  three  millions  in  the 
kiln  ready  for  shipment,  but  I  can't  move 
a  single  bundle.  The  railroad  yards  are 
choked  full  of  freight  and  every  ^ip  on  the 
bay  is  tied  up  wi^  freight  contracts  for  six 
months  ahead.  Your  father  could  do  noth- 
ing for  me.  He  said  he  was  ninety  days 
behind  on  deliveries  himsdf." 

"Oh!"  Then,  "What  are  you  going  to 
do?"  she  inquired. 

He  glanced  at  her  quizzically. 

"I  guess  I'll  have  to  try  some  of  my 
newly  acquired  arrogance.  I've  talked 
freight — softly  and  persuasively — till  my 
head  feels  like  the  shock-absorber  on  a 
ten-ton  truck.  I've  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  will  take  ^ther  dynamite  or  arro- 
gance to  move  my  shingtes,  and  dynamite 
is  too  expensive." 


"I'll  see  father  if  you  think  it'll  do  any 
good,  Jim  " 

"You'U  do  nothing  of  the  kind!"  Jira 
retorted  quickly,  flushung.  "I  didn't  come 
here  to  ask  favors  from  Samson  Lane 
throu^  his  daughter."  Almost  as  quickly 
his  voice  dropped.  "Just  the  same  I  aj^ve* 
date  your  offer,  Honey,"  he  said  softly. 

He  paused  and  drew  fnnn  his  pocket  a 
small  parcel. 

"I  ahnost  forgot,"  he  said  as  he  handed 
her  the  parcel  and  watched  her  open  it. 

"Jim!"  she  exclaimed  as  ^e  held  up  a 
tiny  butterfly  studded  with  finely  cut  bril- 
liants to  the  firel^ht.  The  body  of  the 
butterfly  was  a  single  pear-shaped  emerald. 

"like  it?"  he  inquired. 

"It's  a  beauty,  Jim!  But  you  ought  not 
to  have  bought  me  such  an  expensive 
present."  She  glanced  at  his  half-shabby 
clothes.  "It's  wicked  of  me  to  accept  this 
from  you." 

"Well,  I  want  you  to  be  wicked  for  just 
this  once,"  he  grinned.  "I've  se^  all  your 
other  moods." 

Samson  Lane  came  into  the  room  then. 
Mr.  Lane  was  a  small,  nervous  man  with 
a  fringe  of  sparse  white  hair  just  above  his 
ears  and  an  Adam's  apple  that  every  little 
while  threatened  to  get  hung  up  for  good 
on  his  collar.  He  was  the  sort  of  a  man 
that  you  wanted  to  slap  on  the  back  and 
call  Sam.  But  only  one  person  had  tried 
this  and  he  was  still  going  around  in  a  daze 
wondering  why  the  bottom  had  dropped 
out  of  his  favorite  stodc  just  because  he 
happened  to  bet  his  last  dollar  on  it. 

Just  the  same  Mr.  Lane's  biblical  name- 
sake would  have  handed  the  clippers  back 
to  the  lady  barber  and  hollered  for  a  close 
shave  if  he  bad  seen  how  little  hirsute 
growth  was  necessary  to  be  a  twentieth- 
century  giant. 

Mr.  Lane  looked  from  his  daughter  to 
the  young  man  on  the  davenport  b^de 
her.  "Harrump,"  he  said  with  an  Stated 
movement  of  his  Adam's  apple. 

Jim  arose. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Lane,"  he  said. 

"G'evening,"  Mr.  Lane  responded  briefly. 
"Hope  I'm  not  intruding,"  he  added  in  a 
tone  of  voice  that  clearly  indicated  that 
he  was  intruding,  what  were  they  going  te 
do  about  it? 

"Not  at  all,"  Jim  hastened  to  assure  him. 

Kuth  held  out  the  butterfly  in  the  palm 
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of  her  hand.   "Isn't  it  beautiful,  father?" 

Mr.  Lane  took,  a  step  nearer.  He  peered 
at  the  bauble,  frowning  as  if  some  new 
strange  sort  of  a  bug  was  being  presented 
to  bim  for  classification. 

"Uhu,"  he  said.  He  glanced  at  Jim.  "I 
just  came  down  to  tell  you,  Blake,  that  I'll 
take  your  shingles  off  your  hands  for  three- 
sixty  per  thousand." 

Jim  glanced  at  Ruth.    He  shook  his  head. 

"They  cost  me  three-ten  to  produce.  I'd 
be  making  a  profit  of  only  fifty  cents  per 
thousand." 

**Your  overhead's  too  high,  then,"  Lane 
snapped.   "I  can't  pay  for  extravagance." 

*1  didn't  ask  you  to,"  Jim  replied 
placidly.  "I've  got  three  miUion  in  the 
kiln  r^dy  to  ship.  But  not  one  bimdle 
leaves  the  kiln  xmder  four-ten  per  thousand, 
in  get  four-ninety  in  the  south,  and  the 
freight  runs  about  sixty  cents  per  thousand." 

"Southern  California  is  a  long  way  from 
here'*  Lane  retorted. 

"I  know,"  said  Jim;  "but  IH  get  'em 
there  if  I  have  to  carry  diem  on  my  back." 

"Harrump,"  said  Mr.  Lane.  "WeU, 
think  it  over  before  you  get  stuck." 

Jim  smiled. 

"I'll  not  get  stuck,"  he  replied.  "I've 
sJiut  down  the  mill  for  a  month.  My  kiln 
is  full.  I  don't  turn  a  wheel  until  I  get 
frei^t  accommodations." 

Mr.  Lane  turned  on  his  heel. 

"Well,  I  wish  you  luck,"  he  said  diortly — 
what  he  meant  was  quite  the  opposite — 
and  left  the  room. 

When  he  had  gone,  Jim  winked  at  Ruth. 

"Ninety  days  behind  on  deliveries,"  he 
sojffed.  "He  was  in  love  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  pirate/'  be  hummed.  "Sixteen 
men  on  a  dead  man's  chest,  Yo  ho,  and  a 
bottle  of  rum." 

THE  next  morning  at  the  breakfast-table 
Mr.  Lane  broke  his  egg  and  the  silence 
with  deliberate  care.  WhOe  he  scooped  out 
the  contents  of  the  egg  on  top  of  die  but- 
tered bran  toast  he  said  to  Ruth,  "When  are 
you  going  to  st<^  wasting  your  time  with 
that  young  Blake?" 

"Let  me  see,"  sud  Ruth,  "This  makes 
the  tliirteenth  tune  you've  asked  that  ques- 
tion. Better  ask  it  once  more  or  the 
jinxTl  get  you." 

Mr.  Lane  frowned  impressively. 
"Do  you  want  me  to — ^to  
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"Disinherit  me?"  Ruth  supplied  sweetly, 
"Not  particularly." 
Mr.  Lane  winced. 

"I  will  if  you  ever  marry  that  young 
loafer,  I  can  teU  you  that,"  he  muttered. 

"Ouida  would  have  been  delighted,"  Ruth 
murmured. 

"Who  is  that — Ouida?"  Samson  Lane  in- 
quired suspiciously. 

"Oh,  a  friend  of  mine." 

Mr.  Lane  glared  at  his  daughter. 

"If  your  Aunt  Letitia  permits  you  to 
associate  with  those  low  Bohemians,  I'll 
never  let  you  go  to  San  Francisco  f^ain.  I 
thought  she  h&d  more  sense." 

Ruth  smiled  softly. 

Mentally  she  pictured  straight-laced  Aunt 
Let  hobnobbing  with  the  old  bunk  known  as 
"new  thought."  Aunt  Let's  chaste  flat  on 
Beacon  Street  had  never  been  sacrileged  by 
the  footst^  of  fore^  agitators  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  ice-man's,  who 
agitated  in  Scandinavian,  and  only  for  the 
exclusive  boiefit  of  Alma,  Aunt  Let's 
Swedi^  ax)k. 

Ruth  glanced  at  her  father.  His  ulti- 
matum delivered,  Mr.  Lane  proceeded  to 
study  the  market  reports  of  the  morning 
paper  for  cracks  where  his  industrial  crow- 
bar might  be  inserted  to  pry  off  another 
chunk  of  loot. 

"I'm  leaving  for  San  Francisco  day  after 
to-morrow,"  ^e  announced  calmly. 

"You're  what?"  he  demanded. 

"Leaving  for  San  Francisco,"  she  re- 
peated. "Aunt  Let  wants  me  to  go  with 
her  to  southern  California  for  two  weeks. 
We'll  be  at  the  Maryland,  Pasadena." 

Her  father  glowered  at  her. 

"Am  I  not  to  be  consulted  about  your 
movements?"  he  demanded.  "You  come 
and  go  in  this  house  as  if  it  was  a  hotel." 

Ruth  glanced  about  the  wainscoted 
gloom  of  the  dining-room. 

*"It  ought  to  be — a  hotel,"  she  shuddered. 
"It  looks  like  one." 

"If  it's  good  enough  for  me  it's  good 
enough  for  my  daughter,"  Mr.  Lane  an- 
nounced with  the  virtuous  self-sufficiency 
of  self-made  Arnica. 

"Yes,'*  Ruth  admitted,  "I  suppose  it 
ought  to  be.   Still,  tastes  differ,  you  know." 

"Grr-r-r,"  Mr.  Lane  observed.  He  rus- 
tled the  morning  paper  aggres^vely.  "Our 
tastes  differ  in  a  good  many  thii^.  Young 
Blake,  for  instance  " 
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"It's  only  natural  that  our  tastes  should 
differ  in  that  respect,"  Ruth  interrupted. 
"Jim  wants  me  to  be  his  wife.  He  wants 
you  merely  to  act  as  his  father-in-law. 
Naturally  our  view-points  would  be  dif- 
ferent." 

"Then  he  has  asked  you?"  Mr.  Lane 
howled. 

"Oh,  yes — a  good  many  times.  Other- 
wise I  would  not  continue  to  see  him.  A 
girl  is  not  interested  merely  in  the  color  of 
necktie  a  man  wears." 

"And  I  suppose  you've  permitted  him  to 
kiss  you?"  Mr.  Lane  stormed. 

"Not  exactly — permitted  him,"  Ruth 
murmured  thoughtfully. 

"You're  not  talking  to  me/'  Lane  tns^ted. 
"That  young  mush-head  hasn't  got  nave 
enou^  to  lake  anything  unless  it  was 
handed  to  him  on  a  sliver  platter." 

"That's  what  I  used  to  think,"  Ruth 
mused. 

Mr.  Lane's  eyes  narrowed. 

"Perhaps  it's  just  as  well  that  you  go  to 
Pasadena  with  your  Aunt  Letitia,"  he  said 
thoughtfully.  "I'll  tell  Swanson  to  get  the 
Peb'd  ready  for  sea." 

"I  had  intended  going  to  San  Francisco 
by  tram,"  Ruth  answered  with  a  sigh. 

"You'll  go  on  the  Petrd  or  not  at  all,"  Mr. 
Lane  observed. 

"Very  well,  father." 

Ruth  lean^  back  in  her  chair  and  smiled 
gently.  She  had  learned  that  when  she 
wanted  anything  from  her  father  the  surest 
way  to  get  it  was  to  make  him  think  that 
she  wanted  something  else. 

She  wanted  the  Petrel — ^for  reasons  of  her 
own. 

JIM  was  in  the  boiler-room  that  afternoon 
engf^ed  in  the  prosaic  task  of  cleaning 
out  the  boilers  during  the  shut-down  of  the 
mill — ^when  the  door  was  pu^ed  open 
gently. 

He  looked  up.  In  the  open  doorway 
stood  Ruth. 

"Hello,  Jim!"  she  said  calmly. 

Jim  dropped  the  steel  raking-rod  on  the 
cement  floor  and  came  to  her  side. 

"  'Lo,  Ruth,"  he  grinned.  He  glanced 
at  his  soiled  hands  and  overalls.  "I'm 
hardly  fit  to  entertain  visitors." 

"Mrs.  Briggs  told  me  where  I  could  find 
you,"  Ruth  explained  with  a  nod  in  the 
direction  of  the  house.   "I'm  going  to 


southern  California  with  Aunt  Let  for  two 
weeks,  so  I  thought  I'd  run  over  and  say 
good-by." 

"Yes,"  he  answered  dully. 

"I  wEis  wondering — "  The  girl  paused. 
"I  am  going  down  in  the  yacht,  Jim.  Sup- 
pose I  get  Captain  Swanson  to  back  the 
Petrel  alongside  your  pier.  Can  yCHi  have 
a  gang  of  men  ready  to  load  her  with 
shinies?  Swanson  will  do  anything  I  tdl 
him  to.  I  asked  him  how  many  ^lii^les 
he  could  accommodate.  He  said  he  tho^g^t 
about  half  a  million.  Half  a  million  would 
help  you,  wouldn't  it,  Jim?" 

"It  would  help  me,  yes,"  Jim  rejdied 
gratefully,  "But  I  couldn't  p^mit  you  to 
do  such  a  thing.  I — ^I — think  you're  a 
brick,  Ruth.  But—"  He  shook  his  head. 
"It  wouldn't  do.  Your  ^father  would  be 
furious." 

"Dad  is  leaving  for  Camp  Ten  to-morrow 
morning  with  a  party  of  timlw  surveyors. 
He'll  never  know  a  thing  about  it — at  least 
not  until  it's  too  late." 

"Just  the  same,"  Jim  objected,  "I'd  be 
takhig  an  unfair  advantage  of  him.  And  he'd 
nevCT  forgive  you.  No,itwouldn'tdo,Ruth." 

"In  other  words,  you're  afraid  to  take 
the  consequences,"  Ruth  replied  coldly. 

Jim  regarded  her  steadily. 

"You're  dead  wrong,  Ruth."  He  glanced 
at  his  blackened  hands.  "If  it  wasn't  for 
messing  you  up,  I'd  kiss  you  just  for  that." 

"I'd  advise  you  not  to,"  she  said  icily. 

Turning  on  her  heel,  she  slammed  the 
door  and  left  Jim  to  his  dark  occ^>ation. 

When  she  passed  the  house,  Mrs.  Briggs, 
the  housekeeper,  was  sunning  herself  amply 
on  the  px>rch. 

"If  he  had  accepted  ray  offer,  I'd  have 
hated  him  for  life,"  she  told  Mrs.  Briggs, 
and  Mi^.  Briggs  stared  at  Ruth  and  shook 
her  head  uncomprebendingly. 

THE  Orient-Pacific  Maritime  Cooqiany 
owned  tliree  coastwise  lumbn  schoon- 
ers—fore-and-aft rigged  vessels  with  auxil- 
iary eni^ines,  a  type  of  freighter  deseed 
especially  for  the  redwood  liunber  trade. 
For  years  these  three  ships  had  been  making 
from  eight  to  ten  trips  a  twelvemonth 
between  Humboldt  Bay  and  San  Pedro, 
southern  California,  going  down  the  coast 
loaded  to  the  PlimsoU  mark  with  lumber 
and  returning  to  Humboldt  Bay  usually  in 
baUast. 
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The  three  schooners  were  more  like  bai^ 
than  ships — ugly,  wide-beamed,  blunt-nosed 
craft  with  six-knot  oil-burner  engines  and 
ponderous  cargo  deiriclcs;  near-sisters  to  the 
river  barge,  unlovely  as  the  river  barge,  but 
practical— and  very  |»ofitable. 

The  romance  of  far  ports  and  alien  shores 
was  nc^  theiis.  Thax  prows  had  never 
cleft  tibe  thousand-leagued  3weq>  of  sea 
from  San  Frandsoo  to  Singi^nre.  Beasts 
of  burden  they  vrere,  great  lumbering  toilers 
performing  their  six-weeks  stints  between 
San  Pedro  and  the  sawmill-infested  rivers 
of  the  north. 

One  oi  them,  the  Cassie  Aldm,  sprung  a 
leak — or  rather  opened  wide  an  old  leak — 
on  her  nortUiouDd  txip  in  a  squall  off  Point 
Duma. 

The  Cassie  Aldm  was  the  oldest  of  the 
three.  She  had  been  built  in  Bath,  Maine, 
and  had  been  shipped  in  sections  on  flat 
cars  to  San  Ffanciso).  For  twenty  years 
she  had  tramped  up  and  down  the  Cali- 
fomian  coasL  In  that  twenty  years  she 
had  been  in  drydock  only  seven  times. 
Her  flat  bottom  was  as  wooUy  as  the  belly 
of  a  Memo  she^  and  oootained  grazing 
area  for  a  flock  of  them. 

On  her  down  trips  with  a  full  load  the 
pumps  had  to  be  kept  going  day  and  night. 
She  used  as  much  fuel-oil  to  ke^  afloat  as 
she  dkl  to  kick  herself  to  port. 

On  her  home  trip  she  passed  the  south- 
bound Petrel  o&  Monterey.  Angus  M<:- 
Beagle^  her  skipper,  took  a  long  squint  with 
fais  tdescope  at  the  grateful  Pdrel  flying 
south,  a  mfle  to  leeward. 

"That's  the  way  with  them  wheat- 
wallopin*  millionaire  ship-owners,"  he 
growled.  "They  can  spend  thousands  on 
brass  trim  an'  plush  seats  for  their  yachts, 
but  not  a  farthin'  for  their  freighters.  I 
hope  to  goodness  she  founders." 

As  if  in  defiance  to  this  pious  wish,  the 
Peinl  saodiy  ran  up  a  pennant  of  greeting 
under  her  gaff,  and  McBeagle  answered  the 
signal  with  a  curse. 

"The  old  man's  girl  is  aboard,"  the  skip- 
per groiried  to  Riky,  the  mate,  who  was 
working  the  signal  halyards.  "I'm  glad 
I'm  not  in  Swanson's  shoes.  I  see  myself 
herdin'  finales  between  my  scappers."  He 
turned  to  the  crew  cm  the  (^dc  below, 
resting  on  the  handle-bars  of  the  pumps. 
They  were  watching  the  flyii^  P^rd. 
"What  the  hell  is  the  matter  with  you 
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feUom?"  he  bellowed.  "Ain't  ye  never 
seen  a  yacht  b^ore?  Get  them  pumps 
agoin'.  D'you  want  us  to  founder  in  mid- 
ocean?" 

WHEN  the  Cassie  Alden  made  Trinidad 
Light  six  days  later,  there  were  three 
feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  and  when  Captain 
McBeag^  s^ted  the  whitecaps  of  Hum- 
boldt Bar  her  scuppers  were  awash,  so  Mc- 
Beagle hove  to  at  four  miles  offing  and  sig- 
naled for  aid. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  company's  tug, 
Stormbird,  fought  its  way  over  the  bar  and 
hooked  on  to  the  Cassie  Alden's  hawser. 
On  the  bridge  of  the  Storminrd  was  Samson 
Lane  with  a  m^^[rfuHie  in  his  band. 

"Wm  she  floc^t  long  enou^  to  be  towed 
across  the  bar?"  he  shouted  anxiously. 

"Pull,  damn  you,  and  find  out!"  Mo- 
Beagle  retorted  under  his  breath.  Then, 
"She  will  float  if  you  hurry,"  he  shouted 
back. 

Humboldt  Bar  is  the  official  graveyard  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  When  death-sentence  is 
about  to  be  passed  by  the  marine  insur- 
ance companies  on  a  ship,  the  owners  send 
her  to  Humboldt  Bar  for  interment  Hum- 
boldt Bar  has  never  been  known  to  fail  an 
owner  in  need  of  insurance.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  swing  your  ship  broadside  to  the 
groundsweli  in  crossing  the  bar  and  im- 
possible to  a>nvict  you  of  intentionally 
domg  so,  since  the  groundsweli  does  it  fre- 
quently on  its  own  account. 

The  water-logged  condition  of  the  Cassie 
Alden  made  her  most  unmanageable.  She 
rolled  and  pitched  drunkenly  in  the  ground- 
swell  at  the  end  of  the  tug's  hawser.  Half- 
way across  the  bar  she  shipped  a  sea  that 
caved  in  her  midships  hatch-covers.  Half 
a  hundred  tons  of  sea  water  poured  into  her 
aheady  half-filled  hold. 

When  she  staggered  into  the  calm  waters 
of  the  bay,  she  began  to  settle  immediately. 

"We're  founderin'I"  McBea^  bawled 
at  the  tug.   "Pull,  you  Fenians.  PullI" 

Samson  Lane  took  the  only  course  open 
to  him — he  ordered  the  skipper  of  the  tug 
to  beach  the  Cassie  Alden  at  the  nearest 
point  handy. 

The  nearest  point  handy  was  a  muddy 
bank  in  front  of  Jim  Blake's  shingle-mill. 
The  ^pp»  of  the  tug  made  for  it,  full 
speed,  dragging  the  water-l(^ed  Cassie 
Alden  bdund  him.  Opposite  Jim's  loading 
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platform  the  tug  cast  off  her  hawser  and 
shot  clear.  The  Cassie  Alden  kept  on 
going  in  a  straight  line  for  two  hundred 
yards.  Then  with  a  sigh  of  content  she 
settled  down  m  the  mud  aknigside  Jim's 
dry  kiln. 

"And  that's  that/'  said  Captam  Mc- 

Beagle. 

Jim  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  doOT  of  the 
dry  kiln  and  blinked  bis  eyes. 

"Well,  well,"  he  grinned.  "Ixwk  who's 
here.  Little  Angus  McB eagle  and  his 
bleedin'  washtub." 

"Yeh,"  the  skipper  retorted.  "And  I'm 
here  to  stay  for  a  spell,  if  anybody  should 
arsk  ye,"  He  craned  his  neck  over  the 
bulwarks  and  spat  impressively  into  the 
turbid  waters  of  the  slou^.  "I'U  be 
pickin'  daisies  under  her  stem  <hi  the  neit 
low  tide." 

"IXTHEN  the  tide  went  out,  the  Cassie 
▼  »  Alden  lay  in  two  feet  of  water  with 
her  pumps  going  full  speed  emptying  the 
muddy  slough  water  out  of  her. 

When  the  tide  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  the 
ship  was  pumped  nearly  dry;  but  as  soon 
as  the  water  b^an  to  rise  again  the  racing 
pumps  a)uld  not  ke^  abr^t  of  it.  Her 
starboard  seams  had  opened  wide.  The 
rising  water  came  in  as  fast  as  the  pumps 
sucked  it  out.  McBeagle  succeeded  only 
in  making  a  bc^  of  slough  mud  of  the 
bi^es  and  clogging  his  pumps. 

Jim  was  sittii^,  pipe  in  mouth,  on  a 
wharf  stringer  watching  the  performance 
with  interest.  The  Cassie  Alden  was  l3dng 
with  a  heavy  list  to  port.  The  muddy 
slough  water  moved  sluggishly  through  her 
gaping  starboard  seams  as  fast  as  the 
pumps  sucked  the  water  out  of  the  hold 
and  spewed  it  through  the  ship's  scuppers 
in  a  four-inch  stream  of  the  consistency 
of  pea  soup. 

Jim  chuckled  to  himself.  McBeagle  evi- 
dently kept  the  pumps  going  for  want  of 
something  better  to  do.  Funqnng  was 
quite  useless  until  the  seams  were  calked, 
and  calking  her  in  her  present  position  was 
out  of  the  question.  Some  of  the  open 
seams  were  near  the  keelson,  amidships, 
where  they  could  not  be  got  at  without 
careenii^  the  ^p. 

Jim  leaned  over  the  stringer  and  glanced 
down.  The  suction  caused  by  the  laboring 
ptunps  was  fcnming  miniature  eddies  akuig 


the  gaping  seams  as  the  muddy  water  was 
being  su^ed  through  them.  Jim  noted 
also  that  small  drifting  particles  of  weeds 
and  sawdust  were  being  sucked  throi^h  the 
open  seams  with  the  water. 

He  watched  a  body  of  sawdust  and  fine 
shavings — ^refuse  from  the  planing-mill  five 
hundred  yards  up  the  slough — come  drift- 
ing by  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ship's  side. 
So  strong  was  the  suction  of  the  pumps 
that  some  of  the  shavings  and  sawdust 
became  detached  from  the  main  body  and 
were  drawn  into  the  open  seams  and  stuck 
there. 

He  watched  the  phenomenon  —  at  first 
with  curiosity,  then  with  growing  interest. 

His  face  grew  thoughtful.  Knocking  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe  he  arose  and  went  back 
of  the  kiln  to  the  pile  of  mill  refuse  imder 
the  conveyor  and  filled  his  pockets  with 
sawdust 

Returning  to  his  seat  on  the  stringer'  he 
sprinkled  the  sawdust  on  the  water. 
Almost  immediately  it  was  caught  in  the 
eddies  and  sucked  into  the  seams  of  the 
ship. 

McBeagle  saw  him  and  craned  his  neck 
over  the  bulwarks  suspiciously. 

"What  the  blazes  d'ye  think  ye're  doin'?" 
he  inquired.  He  glared  at  Jim  across  the 
twenty  feet  of  intervening  space  which 
separated  the  Cassie  Alden  from  Jim's  dry 
kihi. 

"Feeding  the  swans,"  Jim  informed  him 
affably,  and  McBeagle  turned  his  back  upon 
him  with  a  shrug  of  conteinpt  and  implored 
Heaven  to  explain  to  him  how  the  daft  ones 
escape  utter  annihilation. 

ONE  morning  two  days  lat^  when  Sam- 
son Lane  was  in  conferen<«  with  Mr. 
Sargent,  the  local  agent  of  the  Marine  Board 
of  Underwriters,  Miss  Petrie,  his  private 
5ten(^rapher,  knocked  and  infwmed  him 
that  Mr.  James  Blake  was  waiting  to  see 
him. 

"Show  him  in,^'  Lane  relied.  He  turned 
to  Sargent.   "I  su|q»ose  he's  goii^  to  try 
to  hold  me  19  fw  damages  for  bloddng 
wharf,"  he  grumbled.   ''Watdi  me  squash 

him!" 

Jim  entered  and  closed  the  door  behind 
him.  He  nodded  to  Sargent,  then  turned 
to  Lane. 

"I  hope  I'm  not  intruding,"  he  said. 
Instead  <rf  answering  his  question,  Lane 
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said:  "I  su[q>05e  you're  going  to  tell  me 
that  you  have  secured  a  freighter  tor  your 
shingles  and  that  the  Cassie  Alden  will  inter- 
fere with  your  loading." 
Jim  shook  his  head. 

"If  I  told  you  that,  I'd  be  a  liar,"  he 
replied  placidly.  'The  Cassie  Alden  is  not 
in  my  way  at  present." 

"Wdl?"  Lane  came  back,  somewhat  mol- 
lified. "I'll  have  her  the  mud  in  a  week, 
Blake." 

"You  won't  have  her  off  in  a  year  if  you 
let  McBeagle  keq>  on  doing  what  he  is 
doing  now — not  unless  you  blow  her  up  and 
drag  her  off  in  sections." 

"  'Zat  so?"  Lane  inquired  testily. 

Sargent  cleared  his  throat. 

"I  think  Blake  is  right,  Mr.  Lane,"  he 
ventured.  "She  can't  be  calked  in  her 
{H-esent  position.  We  are  ready  to  settle 
the  full  amount  of  the  insunmce  and  call 
her  a  total  loss,  and  sell  her  for  baxge  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  Lane  scowled.  The  full  amount  oi 
insurance  was  about  one-fifth  of  the  value 
of  the  Cassie  Alden,  all  he  had  been  able  to 
get.  The  Cassie  Aldm  afloat  was  worth 
ten  times  this  amount'  in  future  frei^t 
revenue. 

"I  don't  want  your  money,"  he  growled, 
"^te's  going  to  be  floated  if  it  a>sts  me 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  do  it." 

"I'll  take  the  job  for  five  thousand,"  Jim 
announced. 

Lane's  jaw  droi^>ed. 

"YouMl  do  what?" 

"I'll  float  her  off  and  deliver  her  in  dry- 
dock  for  five  thousand  dollars,"  Jim  re- 
peated calmly. 

"How?"  Lane  demandoi.  "Careen 
her?" 

Jim  shodt  his  head. 

"No,  careening  is  too  expensive.  Be- 
sides, her  bottom  is  too  flat." 

"How,  then?" 

'That's  my  secret,"  Jim  smiled.  "The 
question  is,  is  it  worth  five  thousand  dollars 
to  you  to  have  the  Cassie  Alden  delivered  in 
dry-dock  inside  of  thirty  days?" 

Mr.  Lane  threw  up  his  hands  in  despair. 

"Is  it  worth  it,  he  asks!"  He  tiuned  on 
Jim  savagely.  "Well,  what  d'you  think! 
With  frei^t  rates  where  they  are  and  every 
bottom  tied  up  for  a  year  aheadf 

"Then,  if  you'll  sign  an  agreement  to  give 
me  full  charge  and  not  to  interfere  with 
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anything  I  do,  I'll  s^n  another  agreement 
guaranteeing  to  deliver  the  Cassie  Alden  in 
dry-dock  in  thirty  da>^  from  date,"  Jim 
informed  him. 

Lane  squinted  at  Jim  across  the  desk. 

"I'd  like  to  know  what's  undgx  your 
bonnet,"  he  said  thoughtfully. 

Jim  grinned. 

"It'll  cost  you  five  thousand  to  find  out. 
Take  it  or  leave  it." 

"I'd  take  it  in  a  minute,  young  man,  if  I 
thought  you  could  give  me  some  sort  of 
guarantee,"  Lane  retorted.  • 

"If  that's  all  that's  worrying  you,"  Jim 
replied,  "111  put  up  a  milBon  ^ing^  at 
the  price  you  offered  me — three-sixty — as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith.  You  can  put  that 
in  your  agreement,  too,  if  you  Uke." 

Lane  blinked  his  eyes.  He  glanced  at 
Sargent. 

"I  have  a  good  mind  to  take  him  up,"  he 
said. 
Sargent  nodded. 

"If  you  can  keep  the  cost  down  to  five 
thousand,  Blake,  I'll  see  that  my  company 
puts  up  a  Ixmus  of  a  thousand  for  you." 

"I'll  keep  the  cost  down  to  one  thousand," 
Jim  grinned;  "the  other  four  is  my  profit." 

Lane  winked  at  Sargent,  but  he  leaned 
over  and  pressed  the  bell  on  his  desk. 

"Miss  Petrie,"  he  said  to  his  private 
stenographer,  who  answered  the  ring,  "get 
a  couple  of  contract  forms  and  bring  them 
to  me.  And  get  a  notary  up  h&e  in  fifteen 
minutes,  if  you  please." 

When  Mr.  Lane  was  drawing  up  the 
agreements,  Jim  said: 

"Remember,  I  don't  specify  any  certain 
dry  dock.  Any  dock  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia goes.  I'm  to  use  my  own  <Uscre- 
tion." 

"You  can  take  her  clear  to  San  Pedro  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned,"  Lane  growled  good- 
naturedly.  "If  she'll  float  that  far,  I  get 
my  five  ^ousand  dollars'  worth." 

Jim  smiled. 

"Maybe  I  will,"  he  thought,  but  he  didn't 
say  it  ^oud. 

THE  first  thing  Jim  did  when  he  left 
Lane's  office  was  to  stop  at  a  hard- 
ware store  and  order  a  hundred  yards  of 
fine-meshed  chicken  wire.  He  paid  cash 
for  the  wire  and  told  the  clerk  to  deliver  it 
at  once. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  vralked  into  the 
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office  of  the  water-front  fire  department 
near  the  Orient-Pacific  piers  and  asked  to 
see  the  chief.  The  uniformed  man  at  the 
desk  jerked  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder 
and  pointed  to  a  door  behind  him  and  Jim 
knocked. 

A  voice  answered,  "Come  in,"  and  a  griz- 
zled man  looked  up  inquiringly  from  his 
desk  as  Jim  entered- 

"I  want  to  borrow  your  fire-bug  for  a  few 
hours  for  a  pumping  job,  Chief,"  Jim  said. 
"How  much  will  it  cost  me?" 

"You  want"  to — what?"  the  chief  de- 
manded. 

Jim  repeated  his  request. 

"It's  for  the  Cassie  Alien.  Vm  acting 
in  behalf  of  the  Orient-Pacific.  We  are 
willing  to  pay  anything  within  reason. 
Our  own  pumps  are  clogged.  I  want  you 
to  bring  the  fire-tug  alongside  the  Cassie 
Alden  and  stick  a  section  of  hose  into  each 
of  the  three  hatches  and  pump  like  hell." 

"This  is  a  fire-department,  not  a  pump- 
ing-station,"  the  chief  retorted  coldly.  He 
Jim  speculatively. 

"How  much  are  you  willii^  to  pay?" 
he  a^ed  on  second  thought. 

"Ten  dollars  an  hour,  for  the  wear  and 
tear  on  the  machinery/'  Jim  replied 
promptly.  "A  bonus  of  a  hundred  dollars 
for  the  crew  of  the  tug  and  another  bonus  of 
a  hundred  for  yourself." 

The  chi^  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
surveyed  Jim  through  half-dosed  eyes. 

"What  guarantee  have  I  that  I'll  col- 
lect?" he  asked. 

"I'll  make  you  out  a  check  for  the  two 
bonuses  now,"  said  Jim.  "The  rest  you 
get  when  the  job  is  completed,  at  ten  dollars 
per  hour." 

The  chief  sucked  in  his  breath  sharply. 

"When  do  you  want  the  tug?"  he  a^ed. 

"On  the  next  low  tide,"  Jim  replied. 

The  chief  consulted  the  tide-chart  on  the 
desk  before  him. 

"That'll  be  about  two  this  afternoon," 
he  said  thou^tfully. 

Jim  nodded. 

"Make  it  an  hour  earlier,  say  at  one 
o'clock.  It'll  take  us  an  hour  or  so  to  get 
ready  for  you." 

"H'm,"  said  the  chief.  He  reached  for 
his  fountain  poi  and  handed  the  pen  to 
Jim.  "Write  out  that  check  for  two 
hundred  now.  Ill  have  the  tug  alongside 
the  Cassie  Alden  at  one  o'clock."  He 


paused.  "Understand,  if  there's  fire  some 
place  they'U  have  to  pull  away  and  leave 
you." 

"I'll  take  the  chances  on  that,"  Jim 
replied. 

"Another  thing/'  the  chief  added, 
"mum's  the  word.  If  the  harbor  board 
should  hear  that  I  loaned  their  fire-tug  to 
ptunp  out  an  old  tub  that  ought  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  mud  five  years  ago, 
there'd  be  murder." 

"They'll  never  know,"  Jim  assured  him 
easily.  "If  they  should  get  wind  of  it,  I'll 
tell  them  that  I  sent  in  a  fire-alarm  by 
mistake." 

XXTHEN  Jim  returned  to  the  mill,  he 
▼  ▼  found  that  the  wire  nettuig  had  been 
delivered.  He  also  found  that  Lane  had 
sent  word  to  McBeagle  to  give  him  the 
run  of  the  ship.  When  Jim  sent  the  wire 
netting  aboard  the  Cassie  Alden  and  fol- 
lowed the  netting  over  the  bulwarks  himself, 
the  skipper  scratched  his  head  and  stared 
hard. 

"What  in  blazes  d'ye  think  ye're  goin' 
to  do?   Make  a  hen-house  out  <A  her?" 

he  demanded. 

"Nope,"  said  Jim,  "a  swan's  nest." 

The  skipper  retired  with  a  snort  to  the 
poop-deck,  wherefrom  he  watched  opera- 
tions with,  a  sour  smile. 

Jim's  first  step  was  to  have  three  of  the 
crew  get  into  the  dory  and  stretch  a  piece 
of  the  wire  netting  from  the  bow  of  the 
Cassie  Alden  to  a  wharf-piling  directly 
opposite,  with  the  top  edge  of  the  netting 
just  above  h^-water  mark.  This  per- 
formance he  repeated  at  the  stem  of  the 
ship. 

The  Cassie  Alden  was  lying  twenty  feet 
from  the  wharf,  so  in  this  manner  an  en- 
closure twenty  feet  wide  by  about  two 
hundred  feet  lor^ — the  length  of  the  ship — 
was  formed. 

Next  he  built  a  stout  nmway  of  two-inch 
planks  from  the  door  of  the  dry-kiln  to  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Cassie  Alden  'midships. 
Then  he  had  half  of  the  crew  begin  wheeling 
sawdust  and  shavings  from  the  refuse  pile 
behind  the  mill  in  wheelbarrows  and  dump 
the  sawdust  into  the  netted  enclosure. 

Captain  McBeagle  sat  on  the  bridge 
watching  the  performance.  His  face  was  a 
study.  When  some  fifty  whedbarrows  of 
sawdust  and  shavings  had  been  dumped 
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into  the  enclosure,  Jim  had  the  men  stretch 
the  rest  of  the  wire  netting  horizontally 
the  whole  length  of  the  endosure  on  top  ol 
the  floating  sawdust  to  keep  it  evenly  dis- 
tributed and  prevent  it  from  being  carried 
in  a  body  to  the  lower  end  of  the  enclosure 
with  the  outgoing  tide. 

That  was  too  much  for  Captain  McBeagle. 
He  heaved  a  sigh  of  disgust  and  went  below. 

Jim  had  just  completed  his  work  vrhea. 
the  fir&-tug  blew  its  whistle  and  hove  along- 
side the  Cassie  Alden,  at  a  distance  ol  thirty 
feetf  as  near  as  she  could  get. 

Jim  had  the  crew  of  the  tug  pass  a  four- 
indi  section  of  suction  hose  through  each  of 
the  three  hatchways  and  begin  pumping. 
Then  he  opened  the  door  of  the  dry-kiki, 
sent  half  of  the  crew  of  the  Cassie  Aiden 
into  the  hold  and  put  the  rest  to  wheeling 
the  kiln-dried  shingles  across  the  runway  on 
trucks. 

The  tide  was  nearly  out,  suid  the  two  feet 
of  water  in  the  Cassie  Alden's  hold  fell  at  the 
rate  of  half  an  inch  a  minute  b^ore  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  fire-tug's  three 
powerful  suction  hose. 

When  the  water  had  dropped  to  the 
bilges,  Jim  had  the  crew  tear  up  the  bUge- 
boards  and  b^in  stowing  bundles  of  kihi- 
dried  shingles  between  the  ribs.  As  soom  as 
a  kvd  floor  three  bundles  high  and  covering 
the  oitire  bottom  of  the  hold  had  been 
made,  he  had  the  men  run  two-by-four 
redwood  scantlings  from  side  to  side  across 
the  top  layer  of  shingles.  The  ends  of  the 
srantlingg  he  spiked  securely  to  the  ribs  to 
keep  the  bundles  of  bungles  from  rising 
with  the  inrushing  water  on  the  next  high 
tide. 

Then  he  bad  scaike  of  the  men  reach  over 
the  side  with  poles  and  kxce  under  watK 
the  sawdust  imprisoned  under  the  wire 
netting  to  make  siu-e  that  the  sawdust  fed 
the  open  seams  under  the  ship's  bottom 
amidships.  The  rest  of  the  crew  k^t 
loading  the  shingles  into  the  ship  as  f^t 
as  ten  men  could  work. 

At  three  o'clock,  when  the  tide  b^n  to 
oMQe  in  again,  the  [Mmips  of  the  ^e-tug 
were  able  to  keq>  tlK  water  from  rising  in 
the  hold.  Jim  climbed  aboard  the  tug  and 
stood  by  the  pumps,  watching,  while  the 
crew  of  the  Cassie  Alden  emptied  his  dry- 
kiln.  So  terrific  was  the  combined  suction 
of  the  fire-tug's  three  hose  that  the  sawdust 
and  ^lavings  were  drawn  throu^  the  gap- 
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ing  seams  of  the  Cassie  Alden  and  dis- 
charged through  the  scuppers  of  the  tug 
together  with  the  water. 

For  an  hour  Jim  stood  by,  watching  the 
pumps  anxiously.  Gradually  the  amount 
of  sawdust  dischai^ed  b^an  tp  diminish. 
At  the  end  of  the  how  very  httle  passed 
through  the  pumps  with  the  water. 

At  the  rad  of  another  hour  the  skipper 
of  the  tujg  rqwrted  his  pumps  dry  and 
stc^^>ed  his  engines. 

Jim  smiled.  His  theory  was  sound. 
The  wet  sawdust  had  swelled  and  in  swelling 
had  clogged  the  gaping  seams  of  the  Cassie 
Alden  as  he  had  figured  it  would.  Tlie 
three  layers  of  shingles  spiked  down  to  the 
bilges  by  the  scantlings  would,  together  with 
the  di^Iacement  pressure  of  ths  water 
from  without,  hokl  the  sawdust  in  place. 

He  had  won! 

At  dark  the  Cassie  Alden,  loaded  to  ca- 
pacity, floated  clear  on  the  ei^t-o'clock 
high  tide  and  was  towed  across  Humbddt 
Bar  by  the  Orimt-Padfic's  tug  Stormbirdf 
and  headed  south. 

Aboard  was  Mr.  James  Blake  and  two 
milhon  of  his  kiln-dried  redwood  shingles. 

"Man,"  said  McBeagle  when  he  and  Jim 
were  pacing  the  bridge,  while  the  crew  was 
setting  the  topsails  to  catch  every  breath  of 
the  sdff  northwester  that  had  begun  to 
blow  as  soon  as  they  had  cleared  the  bar, 
"ye  must  a  kissed  a  mermaid,  ye 're  that 
hicky." 

"Wrong  again,  Mac,"  Jim  replied.  "It 
was  an  angel  I  kissed." 

WHEN  Captain  Whipple  of  the  tug 
Storptbird  came  into  Samson  Lane's 
office  the  next  morning  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Lane's  message,  the  okl  tow-boat  sk^>per 
glanced  uneasily  at  his  em{doyer. 

Mr.  Lane  pointed  to  a  chair  beside  his 
desk  and  O^^tain  Whiffle  slumped  into 
the  chair,  shuffling  his  feet  embarrassedly. 
Samson  Lane  fixed  him  with  cold,  fishy  eye. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  casting  loose  of  a 
vessel  that's  liable  to  founder  any  minute, 
Whipple?"  he  demanded. 

Captain  Whipi^  fingered  the  visor  of  his 
cap  nervously. 

"I  didn'it  know  you  wanted  me  to  convoy 
the  Cassie  Alden  to  San  Pedro,  Mr.  Lane," 
he  defended. 

Lane  sat  up  with  a  jerk.  His  bald  h^d 
shot  forward. 
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"Who  said  the  Cassie  Alden  was  going  to 
San  Pedro?"  he  asked. 

"McBeagle  did— and  that  young  Blake," 
said  Whipple. 

"The  devil  they  did!  What's  the  matter 
with  the  ^risco  dry-dock?  Shell  never 
stay  afloat  as  far  as  San  Pedro.  I'd  like  to 
know  what  Blake  is  up  to.  They'll  lay  and 
founder  somewhere  along  the  coast." 

"I  don't  think  the  Cassie  Alden  will 
founder  with  two  million  kiln-dried  shingles 
aboard,"  Captain  Whipple  objected  mildly. 

"What!"  Mr.  Lane  lean«l  forward  in 
his  duuT  and  find  Captain  Whipple  with  a 
baleful  glance.  "What  d'you  mean,  two 
miUion  shingles?'* 

"Blake's  shingles,"  Whipple  replied.  "He 
just  about  emptied  his  kiln  into  her.  He 
said  it  was  no  use  goii^  down  empty. 
Might  as  well  use  the  down  trip  to  some 
good  purpose." 

"Good  purpose!"  Lane  howled.  "The 
pirate!  Snraks  out  of  pent  with  my  ship 
filled  with  his  damn  diin^es.  Ill  have 
him  arrested  for — for — "  He  paused.  He 
wondered  suddenly  what  he  could  have  Jim 
Blake  arrested  for.  He  was  acutely  con- 
scious that  the  Solons  of  maritime  affairs 
had  n^lected  to  frame  a  statute  to  cover 
Jim  Blake's  case — especially  since  Jim  was 
flying  south  with  an  iron-bound  agreement 
giving  him  full  powm  ov^  the  Cassie 
Alden's  movemoits  for  thirty  days.  Bir. 
Lane  knew  that  the  agreement  was  iron- 
boimd.  He  had  drawn  it  up  himself. 
Iron-laound  agreements  were  his  specialty. 

"Then  you  didn't  know?"  Captain  V/hip- 
pie  interjected  in  surprise. 

"Know!"  Mr.  Lane  repeated  with  the 
silkiest  of  sfu-casm.  "Of  course  I  knew, 
Whipple!"  He  wagged  his  bald  head. 
"I  don't  need  my  ships!  My  limibor  can 
lay  and  rot  on  my  wharvesl  Know!"  He 
arose,  trembling  with  rage,  and  shook  his 
fist  in  the  skipper's  face.  "Get  out  of 
here!"  he  roared.  "No,  stop!  Have  the 
Stormbird  ready  for  sea  in  an  hour.  I'll 
show  that  pirate  a  thing  or  two!" 

THE  Stormbird  was  the  most  powerful  ol 
the  Orient-Pacific's  tugs.  She  was 
de«gned  for  de^sea  towage.*  Her  en- 
gines  were  of  the  latest  type,  twin  steam 
turbines  capabte  of  developing  a  horse- 
power for  every  potmd  of  thdr  weight. 
She  was  built  like  a  fif^ter — ^hi^-bowedas 


a  fighter — and  slim  of  stem.  She  repre. 
sented  the  new  era  in  marine  progress 
She  was  eflScient,  invitable — a  hundred- 
foot  giant  encased  in  steel  armor. 

But,  like  all  tug-boats,  she  was  built  for 
utility,  not  speed.  There  was  no  limit  to 
what  she  could  pull  behind  her.  She  could 
handle  a  fifteen- thousand- ton  disabled 
freighter  and  berth  her  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  But  twelve  knots  per  hour  was  her 
maximum  speed.  She  had  been  known  to 
make  this  speed  in  the  teeth  of  half  a  gale, 
but  she  had  never  been  known  to  exceed  it 
in  evea  the  calmest  of  calms. 

The  Cassie  Alden  was  driving  south  with 
every  rag  set  and  her  auxiliiuy  ei^ines 
addmg  four  knots  to  her  canvas  speed. 
The  wind  was  on  her  aft  port  quarter,  a  pood 
stiff  breeze,  and  not  an  ounce  of  it  was 
wasted.  From  the  time  she  cleared  Cape 
Mendodno  she  had  been  logging  nine  knots^ 
and  when  she  passed  the  Golden  Gate 
^e  was  making  ten,  with  the  breeze  stiffen- 
ing every  hour. 

A  hundred  miles  astern  the  StormbM  was 
lumbering  in  her  traQ  with  a  gain  of  two 
knots  per  hoiur. 

Off  San  Miguel  Island,  on  the  third  day, 
the  Cassie  Alden  ran  into  a  westerly  gale. 
She  tried  to  make  the  inside  passage,  but 
failed  to  dear  Point  Bennett,  so  McBei^ 
furled  his  t(q>sails  and  headed  for  the  <^>en 
SOI  to  ride  out  the  gale. 

The  Stormbird  took  the  inside  passage 
and  sighted  the  Cassie  Alden's  anoke 
through  Santa  Cruz  channel  at  dusk  on  the 
evenii^  of  the  same  day  after  a  sixty-hour 
run.  The  tug  shot  through  the  channel 
into  the  teeth  of  the  gale  and  gave  chase. 

Lane  was  on  the  bridge  with  Captain 
Whipple.  He  took  one  look  at  the  Cassie 
AUen  timough  his  telescope  before  darkness 
came.  Hien  he  went  below  with  a  growl 
after  telling  Whipple  what  would  happen  to 
him  if  he  lost  the  Cassie  Alden  during  the 
night. 

Nine  o'clock  came,  with  the  gale  increas- 
ing every  moment.  By  eleven  o'clock  it 
had  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  hurricane. 
The  skipper  shut  his  engines  down  to  half 
speed  and  held  the  Stormbird  head-<m  into 
tne  storm. 

When  Lane  came  up  on  the  bridge  shortly 
bdore  midnight,  he  found  Captain  Whiffle 
in  the  binnacle-house  with  the  helmsman. 

"We  sighted  the  Cassie  Alden's  starboard 
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haU  an  hour  ago,"  Whipple  informed 
him.  "She  was  on  her  port  tack,  to  lee- 
ward, so  I  veered  a  couple  of  points  to  keep 
from  cutting  across  her  bow  and  ramming 
her."  He  paused  and  pointed  into  the  gale. 
''She's  a  a>uple  of  miles  on  our  port  quarter 
now.  McBeagle  will  probably  heave  to  on 
his  next  tack.  -  He'll  have  sea-room  enough 
then.  H^ll  dear  the  Anacapa  shoals  with 
five  nules  ofi&ng." 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  remark,  the  inky 
paXi  ahead  was  pierced  by  a  shaft  of  li^t 
that  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  black  pit  of 
the  sea,  hang  suspended  in  midair  for  a 
moment,  then  die  with  a  suddoi  brief 
flare. 

Captain  Whipple  gripped  Lane's  arm. 

"A  rocket!"  he  exclaimed.  "She's  foun- 
dering." With  a  quick  movement  his  hand 
gripped  the  handle  of  the  engine-room  tele- 
graph and  gave  it  a  twist.  The  indicator 
shot  to  "Full  speed, ahead."  "Port  your 
helm,"  he  said  tersely  over  his  shoulder  to 
the  helmsman. 

The  wheel  spim  aroimd  in  the  man's 
hand.  The  Skrrmbird  leaped  forward  and 
drove  her  blunt  nose  savagely  into  the 
teetli  oi  the  hurricane,  clawii^  her  way 
throu^  the  westerly  seas  that  came  tum- 
bling orec  her  bows  and  raked  her  from 
stem  to  stem. 

Captain  Whipple  wiped  the  glass  of  the 
binnacle  with  the  sleeve  of  his  oilskin  coat. 

"Hokl  her  steady  as  she  lies.  West- 
southwest,  half  west,"  be  said  to  the  helms- 
man. He  turned  to  the  speaking-tube  on 
his  r^t.  "Tom,"  he  said  to  the  assistant 
en^neer  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube, 
"get  some  oakmn  and  soak  it  in  ko^jsene 
for  flare  %hts  and  bring  it  up  on  the  bridge. 
And  hurry.  The  Cassie  Albert  is  foundering 
to  leeward." 

He  turned  to  Lane. 

"McBeagle  must  have  gone  'bout  ship. 
"Bjt  probably  crossed  our  bows  in  the  squall 
a  while  ago,  just  before  you  came  on  deck. 
That's  how  we  missed  seeing  his  larboard 
light." 

Agam  the  blackness  was  cut  by  a  flare  of 
light.  This  time  dead  ahead.  The  flare 
was  briefer  than  before.  The  rocket  did 
not  rise  as  high  the  last  time.  It  hung 
suspended  in  the  gale  for  a  moment,  then 
died  with  a  feeble  splutter  and  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  darkness. 

"Poor  shot,"  Whittle  commented. 
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The  assistant  engineer  came  into  the 
binnacle  house  with  a  wire  crate  filled  with 
oil-soaked  oakum. 

"Tie  it  to  the  port  boat-davit  and  set  it 
off,  Tom,"  Captain  Whipple  said. 

The  assistant  engineer  nodded  and  passed 
out  of  the  door  in  a  rush  of  storm-driven 
water.  Lane  and  the  ^q)per  stood  side  by 
side  watching. 

"The  Cassie  Alden  must  have  made  a  lot 
of  leeway  to  that  near  the  shoals," 
the  skipper  commented.  "She  ought  to 
have  cleared  them  easy.  The  only  thing  I 
can  figure  is  that  her  ei^ine-room  flooded 
and  kUled  her  boilers." 

Lane  nodded.  He  turned  with  a  start  as 
the  binnacle  room  was  illuminated  with  a 
sudden  flare  of  l^ht  from  the  torch  tied  to 
the  iron  davit  outside.  The  light  flooded 
the  small  ^lace  with  an  e^,  malignant 
radiance  that  rose  and  fell  wi^  the  savage 
gusts  of  the  wind. 

LANE  glanced  at  Captain  Whipple.  The 
expression  on  the  dipper's  face  was  no 
longer  cringing,  nor  even  humble.  For  the 
moment  Captain  Whipple  was  a  suprone 
autocrat,  holding  in  his  hands  the  fortune 
of  his  ^ip  and  crew.  For  a  few  iHief 
hours  his  word  was  law.  Samson  Lane, 
millionaire  ship-owner,  existed  not  at  all. 

The  hehnsman,  too,  his  face  graven  in 
stone  while  he  executed  the  skipper's 
tersely  spoken  c^mmEinds,  ignored  Lane. 
Lane  glanced  furtively  at  the  man's 
gigantic  shadow  silhouetted  against  the 
oppo^te  wall. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Samson  Lane 
felt  utterly  superfluous.  He  peered  out  of 
the  window.  Another  rocket  rose  dead 
ahead. 

"They've  seen  our  signal,"  Whipple  said, 
addressing  no  one  in  particular. 

Tom,  the  assistant  engineer,  came  into 
the  binnacle-room  then,  shaking  the  water 
from  his  sou'wester.  He  did  not  even  as 
much  as  glance  at  Lane  when  Whipple  said, 
jerking  his  thiunb  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
door  of  the  radio-room : 

"Better  call  Point  Fermin,  Tom,  or 
anybody  you  can  pick  up  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. We're  going  to  have  our  hands 
fuU." 

The  assistant  erigineer  nodded  and  passed 
into  the  radio-room,  leaving  the  door  open. 
A  moment  later  I^ane  heard  the  hiss  of 
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the  sending-spark  as  the  man  called  for  help. 
Then  suddenly  the  sound  stopped. 

Captain  Whipple  turned  on  his  heel. 

"Ke^j  calling,  Tom,"  he  said  sharply. 
"Don't  quit  until  you  get  an  answer." 

"Just  a  minute,"  the  man  shouted. 
"I'm  getting  something —   What  the- — 

His  words  were  cut  off  in  a  roar  of  rushing 
water.  The  windows  of  the  binnacle-house 
were  shivered  to  bits.  A  deluge  of  storm- 
driven  water  struck  the  house  to  windward 
and  caved  the  door  in,  filling  the  narrow 
space  waist-deep  with  water.  The  wheel 
was  torn  from  the  helmsman's  grasp  and  the 
man  was  flung  into  the  corner,  stunned. 

With  an  oath  the  skipper  sprang  to  the 
spinning  wheel  and  himself  was  flung  bodfly 
against  the  wall. 

Lane,  up  to  his  armpits  in  water,  was 
floundering  about  helplessly,  tr)Tng  to  re- 
gain his  footing.  When  he  finally  did  so. 
Captain  Whi{^He  was  hangmg  on  Uie  whed 
and  cursing.  Between  the  skipper's  curses 
Lane  caught  two  words: 

"Rudder— gone." 

I^e  glanced  querulously  at  the  oilskin- 
coated  helmsman,  who  had  risen  to  his  feet 
and  was  shaking  himself  dazedly  like  a  huge, 
sleek  dog. 

Captain  Whipple  was  leaning  over  the 
q)eaking-tube,  bawling  a  string  of  orders  at 
the  engine-room. 

Then  above  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  the 
rush  of  the  swirling  water  came  another 
voice — the  voice  of  Tom,  the  assistant  en- 
gineer— from  the  wireless-room : 

"Steam  yacht  Petrel,  Captain  Swanson, 
struck  Anacapa  Shoal.  Sinking  four  miles 
offshore." 

Lane  gripped  Captain  Whipple's  arm. 

"The  PetreU  My  daughter!"  he  ex- 
claimed hoarsely. 

The  skipper  nodded.  He  glanced  at  Lane 
sharply. 

"I  was  wondering  how  the  Cassit  Aldcn 
came  to  be  that  far  south,"  he  commented. 

"You  are  wondermg!"  Lane  screamed. 
"This  is  no  time  to  wonder!  My — daughter 
ift—aboEud  " 

His  wmds  were  clroped  off  in  staccato 
gasps  by  the  fury  of  the  gale,  and  fnnn  the 
wireless-room,  beyond,  came  Tom's,  the 
assistant  engineer's,  voice  as  from  the  depth 
of  a  cavern: 

"They're  getting  ready  to  launch  the 
boats.  Operator  says  they're  settling  fast. 


Point  Fermin's  sending  assistance.  Also 
freighter  Markheim  twenty  miles  to  the 
south.  Operator  of  the  P^el  says  th^^ 
try  to  hold  on  imtil  we  come.  ^  says — 
There  goes  his  fuse!" 

The  assistant  engineer  came  out  of  the 
door  of  the  radio-room. 

"Their  outfit's  out  of  commission.  As 
near  as  I  can  judge,  they're  about  two  miles 
to  leeward,"  he  informed  Captain  Whipple. 
He  stared  at  the  useless  wheel  swinging 
back  and  forth. 

The  skipper  nodded. 

"Our  rudder's  gone,  Tom,"  he  said 
quietly.  "Better  go  below  and  bear  a 
hand.  We've  got  all  we  can  do  to  save 
ourselves." 

"I  tell  you,  my  daughter  is  aboard  the 
Pe^d,"  Lane  screamed.  "My  daughter — 
d'you  hear?" 

"I  heard  you,"  the  skipper  replied  laconi- 
cally. "Our  rudder  is  gone;  but  I'll  do 
iriiat  I  can.  It  is  lucky  for  you  this  is  a 
twin-screw  boat  or  we'd  have  been  gone 
by  now  ourselves.  Maybe  we  will  be 
anyhow,"  be  added  unda  his  breath. 

npO  STEER  a  twin-screw  boat  m  smooth 
water  by  alternate  nnanipulation  of  the 
propellers  requires  skill  and  expmencx. 
To  do  it  in  the  teeth  of  a  hurricane  with  a 
mountunous  sea  running  requires  more 
than  skill.  Exp>erience  does  not  enter  into 
the  consideration.  Few  men  have  at- 
tempted it  and  returned  to  tell  how  they 
did  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  could  have 
told.  It  takes  courage  to  attempt  it  and 
imagmation  to  get  away  with  it;  but  it  takes 
more  instinct  than  imagination  or  courage. 

You  must  gage  to  a  nicety,  twice  every 
minute,  the  turning  power  of  one  propeHo* 
and  be  on  the  alert  to  meet  it  with  a  quidc 
stroke  of  the  other.  It  is  an  endless  game 
of  reverse,  forwards,  .half-speeds  and  full 
speeds,  to  keep  your  ship  head  on  to  the 
sea. 

A  momentary  relaxing  of  vigilance  and 
your  ship  will  be  smashed  to  kindling-wood. 

In  the  wrecked  binnade-nxHn  Ci^vtain 
Whii^le  stood  working  the  handle  of  his 
telegraph  with  one  foot  braced  against  the 
binnacle  stanchion.  Exca>t  for  the  occa* 
sional  quick  movement  of  his  right  hand 
when  he  shifted  the  indicator  back  and 
forth  over  the  dial  of  the  tel^frai^,  he 
nevn*  moved  a  muscle. 
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At  the  table  in  the  wireless-room  sat 
Lane,  staring  at  the  instrument  that  had 
flashed  to  him  the  news  of  his  daughter's 
predicament.  And  Samson  Lane,  the  twen- 
tieth-century giant,  Samson  Lane,  who  held 
in  the  hdlow  of  his  hands  the  fortunes  of 
thousands,  Samson  Lane,  the  dictator, 
slumped  forward  upon  the  table  and  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands. 

Presently  he  arose  and  joined  Captain 
Whipple  in  the  binnacle-room.  He  did  not 
ask  the  question  he  had  come  to  ask,  but 
the  skipper  answered  it: 

"There  hasn't  been  a  signal  for  over  half 
an  hour,  Lane!" 

Lane  noted  abstriuledly  the  absence  of 
the  pre&z  Mr.  when  the  skipper  addressed 
him. 

He  nodded. 

"We  will  stand  by  until  daylight," 
Whipple  added.  "The  wind  will  have  died 
down  by  then.  Perhaps  we  can  pick  up 
the  boats." 

"You  think  a  life-boat  could  live  in  a  sea 
1^  this?"  Lane  asked. 

"I  have  known  them  to,"  Whipple  re- 
plied.  "We'll  stand  by  on  the  chance." 

Anderson,  the  mate,  came  into  the 
binnacle-room  then. 

"Six  feet  of  the  starboard  bulwarks  car- 
ried away  amidships  by  that  last  sea, 
Captain,"  the  mate  announced. 

"All  right,  Anderson,"  the  skipper  an- 
swered without  turning  his  head.  ^'Better 
string  life-lines  along  the  deck  to  windward 
and  call  the  deck-hands  on  the  bridge. 
Have  a  couple  of  men  stand  by  the  lad- 
ings of  the  larboard  life-boat.  Get  your 
water-breakers  ready  and  a  keg  of  hard- 
tack." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And,  Anderson,  tell  the  cook  to  pass  hot 
coffee  around  to  all  hands.  We've  got  a 
long  night  ahead  of  us." 

"The  galley  was  wrecked  in  the  sea  that 
broke  the  rudder,  sir,"  Anderson  replied. 

A  frown  passed  over  Captain  Whipple's 
iace. 

"Go  down  and  get  my  keys,  then,  from 
the  hook  over  my  bunk  and  get  a  bottle  of 
brandy  from  the  mess-room  locker,  and 
pass  out  a  drink  to  all  hands." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Report  to  me  when  all  are  on  the 
bridge." 
"Yes,  mt!" 

Ettrybo^l  MagOMint,  StfUmbir,  192X 


npHAT  March  storm  with  its  trail  of 
wreckage  from  Monterey  to  Capistrano 
will  be  remembered  long  by  the  dwellers 
of  the  coast  of  southern  CaHfornia.  Even 
the  sheltered  channel  ports  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  and  San.  Pedro  channels  suffered. 
Piers  were  overthrown,  bulwarks  battered 
to  pieces  and  crafts  of  all  sizes  were  driven 
ashore  upon  the  flat  sandy  beaches. 

The  ships  that  weathered  the  storm 
returned  to  port  with  their  crews  dazed 
and  half-frozen  and  their  upper  works 
smashed  to  kindlii^. 

The  Stormbird  was  an  unusually  stanchly 
built  ship,  but  her  disabled  condition 
put  her  at  a  great  disadvantage.  She 
plunged,  heaved,  reared  and  groaned, 
raked  from  stem  to  stem  by  tons,  hundreds 
of  tons,  of  fury-whipped  seas.  Mountains 
of  them  piled  up  in  front  of  her,  a>llapsed 
over  her  bows,  and  raced  down  her  decks, 
carrying  everything  before  th^.  For  min- 
utes at  the  time  she  lay  smothered  in 
cataracts  of  it.  Her  bulwarks  were  torn  out 
of  her,  her  life-boats  were  smashed,  every 
movable  object  was  torn,  shattered  or 
disint^^ated. 

In  the  binnacle-room  stood  Captain 
Whipple,  impassive  as  a  statue,  while  his 
ship  was  being  battered  to  pieces  under  his 
feet,  and  beside  him  stood  Lane,  white- 
faced  and  silent. 

Until  dawn  they  stood  thus.  Ko  word 
had  passed  between  them  for  hours. 

Captain  Whipple  was  the  first  to  break 
the  silence.  He  pointed  to  the  east  and 
said: 

"It'll  be  daylight  in  an  hour,"  and  Lane 
nodded. 

"The  wind  is  easing  off,"  the  skipper 
added. 

Again  Lane  nodded.  He  turned  his  face 
eastward  and  stared  at  the  f^t  stroik 
of  crimson  that  rose  over  the  rim  of  the  boil- 
ing  caldron  of  the  sea. 

For  half  an  hour  he  stood  motionless, 
clinging  to  the  shattered  sash  of  the  window, 
staring  at  the  angry  dawn.  He  saw  nothing 
but  fury-whipped  seas  and  phalanx  after 
phalanx  of-  thundering  white-caps.  Then 
he  turned  and  staggered  to  his  cabin. 

Andersoi^  tihe  mate,  found  him  there 
half  an  hdiff  later,  sliunped  into  a  chair 
among  the  wreckage. 

"TheCassieAlden  is  bearing  down  upon  us, 
a  mile  to  starboard,"  the  mate  informed  him. 
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Lane  looked  at  Anderson  dazedly  and 
followed  him  up  on  the  bridge. 

The  wind  had  died  down  to  a  moderate 
breeze.  To  windward  lay  the  Cassie  Alden, 
staggering  drunkenly,  double-reefed,  in  the 
choi^y  seas.  Lane  stared  hard.  From  the 
Cassie  Atden's  gaff  fluttered  a  small  pennant 
in  answer  to  the  Stormbird^s  distress  signaL 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  Cas^  Alden 
hove  to  a  cable  loigth  to  leeward  ci  the 
Stormbird. 

From  the  bridge  of  his  schooner  Mc- 
Beagle  hailed  the  disabled  tug  with  his 
megaphone. 

"Ship  ahoyl  Who  are  you  and  what's 
your  trouble?" 

"Tug  Stormbird.  Rudder  broke.  Mr. 
Lane  aboard/'  Captain  Whipple  answered. 

"Suffering  cats!"  McBeagle  exclaimed. 
"The  Stormbirdl  You  look  more  lUce  a 
barrel  with  hoops  knocked  off,"  he  grinned. 
He  crossed  to  the  cabin  skylight. 

"Hey,  Blake,"  he  called  down  the  sky- 
Ug^t.  "Tell  the  young  lady  and  her  aunt 
that  Mr.  Lane  has  come  for  them."  He 
turned  and  looked  at  the  battored  tug  to 
windward.  "Oh,  boy!"  he  muttered.  "For 


once  in  my  life  I'll  have  you  at  the  wrong 
end  of  my  hawser,  Whipple.  Stormbird, 
ahoy!"  he  bawled.  "Stimd  by  to  take  my 
hawser.  Tell  Mr.  Lane  that  we  took  the 
passengers  and  crew  off  the  yacht  Petrd  at 
three  o'ck>ck  this  mcnnhig.  The  Petrel 
sank  four  miles  off  Anacapa  Shoals." 

AT  DAYLIGHT  the  foUowmg  morning  a 
strange  procession  passed  aroimd  the 
end  of  the  San  Pedro  breakwater — the 
Cassie  Alden  waterlogged,  but  floatii^  on 
two  million  kiln-dried  shingles,  dragging  at 
the  end  of  her  hawser  the  battered  remains 
of  the  Stormbirdj  the  Orioit-Padfic's  most 
powerful  tug. 

From  the  bridge  Ruth  Lane  surveyed  the 
wreck  at  the  end  of  their  hawser. 

"Father  must  have  had  a  worse  time  of  it 
than  we  did,  Jun,"  she  said. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  Jun.  replied.  "But 
the  freight  I  owe  him  to£  the  shingles  wili 
pretty  nearly  pay  for  the  damage  to  the 
tug,  BXid  the  Pdrd  was  insured  Ua  nK»e 
than  she  was  worth."  ^  pinched  Ruth^ 
cheeks  playfully.  "All  he  hues  is  a  per- 
fectly good  daughter." 


A  breath  of  die  South  Seat 


Honolulu"  By  W.  Somerset  Maugham 

The  famous  author  and  playwright  in  a  strong, 
tense  story  introduces  us  to  a  strange  triangle 


Where  Oriental  cunning  wins 

"The  Limp  of  the  Clan  Chen"  By  Edgar  Wallace 

Dark  and  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  the  3rellow 
man  when  he  seeks  revenge 


A  Girl  Who  Cost  Ten  Million 

"The  Fatted  Prodigal" 

By  Mabel  Dunham  Thayer  and  Stewart  Wells 

There's  alfip  a  young  man  and  a  stupid  father 
v^ho  played  with  a  buzz-saw 

In  October  Everybody's  Out  September  15 
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Mama's  Boy 

Every  Man  Remembers  His  First  Scrap — Maybe  It 
Was  Similar  to  This  One— Another  Prize  Ring  Story 

By  William  Bullock 

AiUhoraf**Tht  HtrtStaiy  Punch'" 

Illustration  by  L,  Evans  Parcell 


WE  HEADED  out  of  Madison 
Square  Garden  with  the  hoarse 
yells  of  the  frenzied  spectators 
ringing  in  our  ears.  Jackie 
Farley  had  knocked  out  Pete  Bennwi,  the 
latest  aspirant  for  the  feather-we^ht  honors. 
Berman  had  been  cutting  great  shines  up 
and  down  the  Coast,  in  the  fly-by-night  <nl 
Tegions  and  the  woolly  mining  camps.  At 
last  they  had  brought  him  on  to  take  the 
belt  from  oiu"  East  Side  Terror,  Jackie 
Farley.  And  Jackie  had  run  through  him 
in  three  rounds  like  water  taking  a  greased 
diute  downhill. 

No,  they  couldn't  stop  that  youngster. 
Four  times  in  four  monUis  he  had  glanc^ 
down  at  a  hand-picked  challenger  kicking 
in  the  rosin,  then  turned  his  bade  on  him 
and  trotted  to  his  comer,  knowing  full  well 
what  the  count  would  be  and  who  was  the 
proud  and  mighty  king  of  the  feathers. 

He  had  sent  Dave  Crotty  back  to  New 
Orleans  in  a  worse  condition  than  if  he  had 
been  on  crutches.  With  a  straight  right 
and  left  and  one  ^ort  hook  to  the  jaw 
be  bad  tamed  a  Canuck  pretender.  Tlaea 
the  Whitechapel  Wonder  had  come  over 
the  briny,  hollering  defiance  in  his  British 
lion's  way,  and  Jackie  had  started  him  home 
again,  aying  in  a  ship's  hammock  and 
seeing  stars  from  a  mighty  blow  in  his 
midriff. 

Now  the  Frisco  Wildcat,  Pete  Berman  by 
name,  was  in  the  discard,  and  Jackie  was  up 
in  tbe  dust  of  the  rafters  jumping  into  his 
clothes,  and  I,  with  Tim  Breslin,  Jackie's 
manager,  was  wandering  at  the  tail  end  of 
the  howling  mob  comii^  out  of  the  big 


arena,  leaving  it  once  again  in  possession 
of  its  ghosts  of  gladiators,  reaching  all  the 
way  back  to  little  Charley  Mit(iell  and 
big  John  L.  and  to  the  attendant  ghosts  of 
Roman  hordes,  splitting  the  air  for  their 
new  champions  and  turning  down  thumbs 
for  the  old. 

"Jackie's  got  to  tell  his  gang  from  the 
Gas  House  District  all  about  it,"  remarked 
the  great  manager,  handing  over  a  huge 
c^ar  and  nipping  the  end  off  its  mate. 
"Let's  taxi  up  to  the  flat  and  see  if  the 
missis  can't  hunt  us  up  some  home  brew." 

It  was  with  something  akin  to  joy  that 
Mrs.  Breslin  received  us;  for  the  news  of 
Jackie's  victory  had  traveled  by  phone,  and 
the  night  before  she  had  dr^imed  of  the 
Frisco  Wildcat  with  a  crown  on  his  close- 
cropped  red  head,  and  at  breakfast  had 
spilled  the  salt,  and  later  in  the  day,  when 
out  buying  the  groceries,  had  walked  under 
a  ladder  without  seeing  it.  So  good  cheer 
was  waiting  us,  and  tiie  table  was  spread 
with  home  brew  and  all. 

We  had  come  to  the  point  of  lighting  up 
another  batdi  of  the  big  Havanas  and  the 
clean  blue  smoke  was  beginning  to  rise  fast. 
We  were  happily  and  completely  contented ; 
for  we  had  seen  as  pretty  a  scrap  as  any 
red-blooded  man  covJd  a^  to  see,  and  our 
champion  had  come  out  of  the  ring  with 
the  bacon  under  his  arm.  We  had  proved 
the  spirits  of  our  forefathers  by  inspiring 
drafts  of  Mrs.  Breslin's  brewing,  and  there 
was  not  a  fliing  in  the  world  bothering  us. 

"The  way  Jackie  hys  than  out  with  their 
toes  turned  up  is  like  taking  candy  from  a 
baby,'-  observed  my  genial  and  philosophic 
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host.  "It  makes  me  laugh  when  I  think 
of  the  days  when  it  was  the  hardest  kind  of 

sledding.  It  makes  me  think  of  one,  of 
half  a  dozen,  aye,  of  a  score  of  bums  I 
picked  up  here  and  there,  and  mar.aged  to 
my  sorrow,  thinking  all  the  while  I  was 
pointing  them  to  the  championship."  He 
paused,  smiling  as  if  thinking  with  pleasure 
of  the  East  Side  Terror,  and  then  moved  to 
settle  back.  "J^^^  makes  me  think  of 
one  boy  " 

Mrs.  Breslin  stopped  him  by  pushing 
away  her  chair  and  standing  looking  at  him 
with  wifely  disapproval.  "I've  seen  it 
coming  on  you  this  quarter-hour  or  more," 
she  remarked.  "It  always  takes  him  the 
same  way/'  she  added,  addressing  herself 
to  me.  "Give  him  one  of  his  fat  cigars  and 
a  nice  glass  and  he'H  start,  all  wound  up. 
He's  an  awful  windbag."  Then,  looking 
straight  at  her  husband  once  more,  "I'm 
not  going  to  listen  to  you,  and  for  pity's 
sake  go  easy  on  him."  With  a  parting 
word  and  glance  at  me,  as  if  never  expect- 
ing to  see  me  alive  again,  she  left  us  then 
and  there  and  went  out  down  the  long  hall. 

Tim  eased  himself  down  in  his  big  chair 
and  ran  his  strong  fingers  through  his  short, 
thick,  iron-gray  hair.  "Maybe,  now,  you 
wouldn't  want  to  hear  the  yarn?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  I  allowed  eraphatically. 
"Give  it  to  me,  and  don't  cut  any  of  it  out." 

"You're  talking  the  way  I  Uke  to  hear  a 
man  talk,"  he  returned;  then  pu.Ted  silently 
For  a  few  moments,  as  if  calling  things  back, 
and  then  flicked  his  ash  into  the  receiver, 
and  so  began: 

I'VE  always  been  a  great  one  for  having 
a  stable  full — once  I  had  a  dozen  scrap- 
pers in  my  siring.  But  that's  neither  here 
nor  there.  The  time  I  speak  of,  I  had  one 
pet  that  had  got  me  to  thinkii^  of  the 
middleweight  crown.  I'd  picked  him  up 
in  Pueblo,  of  all  places  on  the  map,  and 
had  brought  him  by  easy  stages  into  New 
York.  I'd  got  him  booked  for  a  six-round 
prelim  up  at  the  old  Osceola  Club,  and  had 
him  working  out  in  a  ready-made  gym 
behind  Paddy  Madigan's  feed-store  and 
livery-stable.  It  wasn't  just  what  I  want- 
ed, but  purses  wouldn't  weight!  you  down 
so  you'd  notice  it  those  daysj  Madigan 
and  me  had  been  boys  tc^ether,  and  the 
ring  in  the  back  yard  worked  right  well. 
The  Pueblo  flash  had  just  come  in  after 


a  trot  in  Central  Park  and  was  in  -the  ring 
going  five  rounds  with  a  lightweight,  an- 
other lad  of  mine.  I  was  leaning  up 
against  one  of  the  posts  watching  them 
work,  when  there  was  the  awfuUest  skirling 
I  ever  heard,  and  in  throi^h  the  wide-open 
double  gate  ran  a  bit  of  a  boy,  doing  his 
darndest  to  leave  behind  a  lot  of  the  rough- 
est Indians  of  kids  vou'd  find  anywhere  in 
the  Big  Town. 

"Here,  here,  what's  this  goin'  on?"  I 
called,  Jind  turned  to  find  the  youngster  up 
£^ainst  my  shins,  sticking  to  me  like  glue, 
and  as  scared  as  a  rabbit.  The  gang 
gathered  round  and  let  me  know  in  a 
second.  "That's  mama's  boy,"  they  hol- 
lered. "  Make  him  leave  go  of  you,  and 
we'll  paste  him  good." 

"All  ri^t,"  I  said,  never  thinkii^;  and 
catdiing  the  kid  by  an  arm,  I  yanked  him 
free  and  set  him  down  on  his  feet.  Before 
you  could  wink  he  was  off  again,  ducking 
and  dodging,  with  them  chasing  him  round 
and  round  the  big  cobblestoned  yard.  I 
thought  it  was  lots  of  fun,  but  I  couldn't 
help  feeling  sore  at  the  young  un,  he  was 
that  far  from  the  kind  of  kid  he  ou^t  to 
have  been. 

Finally  he  dodged  past  the  ring  and 
headed  out  in  the  lead,  with  nothing  be- 
tween him  and  a  clean  getaway  through 
the  open  gate.  Just  when  he  was  about 
making  it,  a  missing  member  of  the  gang 
came  into  view,  saw  what  was  up,  and 
slammed  the  gate  in  front  of  mama's  boy. 
I  looked  to  see  big  doings  then.  And  that's 
just  what  took  pkce. 

The  runaway  stopped  in  his  tracks  as  if 
he'd  got  a  haymaker  on  the  chin.  He 
stood  lookii^  ahead  of  him  at  the  big  gate, 
tight  shut,  with  the  bolt  home  fast.  The 
pursuing  gang  was  at  his  heels,  reaching 
for  him.  He  gave  them  a  slant  over  his 
shoulder,  and  beat  it  in  a  flash  over  to 
me. 

"Gimme  a  chance,  mister,"  he  piped, 
"an'  I'll  lick  'em  all,  one  after  t'other." 

That's  the  kind  of  speech  always  gets  me. 
I  shooed  all  the  little  rascals  off  and 
waved  my  middleweight  and  lightweight 
out  of  the  ring.  "Pick  one  of  your  gang," 
I  said  to  the  kids  standing  round,  mutter- 
ing, "and  I'll  put  the  pair  of  you  in  the 
ring."  On  the  second  they  all  stepped  out. 
"Naw,  (Hie  at  a  time,"  I  said.  "St»ul  back 
there,"  I  went  on,  driving  at  them.  "Ill 
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do  the  picking,  9Jkd  give  you  both  a  fair 
show." 

That  sounded  good  to  them,  and  then 
I  looked  down  at  the  morse!  of  humanity, 
rising  little  higher  than  my  belt-buckle. 
Sufferii^  cats!  Sizing  him  up,  I  got  quite 
a  shock.  He  looked  as  if  a  breath  of  wind 
would  lift  him  and  leave  him  sticking 
agiunst  the  wall  like  a  postage-stamp.  He 
wasn't  much  thicker  than  a  war  sandwich, 
and  he  had  white  hands  on  him  that 
reminded  me  of  the  things  on  a  year-old 
baby's  Christmas  doll.  But  that  wasn't 
it,  so  especially.  He  was  dressed  with  silk 
stockings  and  patent-leather  pumps  and 
flossy  fixings;  he  had  on  the  cutest  tie,  all 
the  trimmings  of  a  kid  dandy,  and  his  bhu:k 
hair  was  in  curls  down  on  his  pearly  fore- 
head and  round  his  pinky  ears.  He  sure 
enough  was  mama's  boy.  And  when  I 
peeked  closer — good  Lordy,  his  bits  irf  nails 
was  manicured! 

"You  sure  you  want  to  fight,  little 
lady?"  I  asked  him,  feeling  like  offering 
him  a  rattle. 

"Gimme  a  chance,"  he  put  back;  and  I 
tfaoi^t  I'd  let  them  go  at  it  and  atop  it 
bef<H%  'any  great  bazm  could  befall  the 
little  bunch  of  sweetness.  I  picked  out 
the  smallest  of  the  glowering,  touseled 
gang,  then  felt  a  pluck  on  my  sleeve.  It 
was  his  honor,  the  bumished-up  doll,  and 
he  was  pointing  at  the  biggest  husky  of  the 
unwashed  crew.  "I  want  him,  mister,"  said 
the  mite.  "Get  him,  please,  mister?" 

I  wondered  if  I  was  dreaming,  but  I  got 
him.  And  I  staged  it  like  the  real  article. 
X  put  the  middleweight  and  a  false-alarm 
heavy  I  had  hanging  aroimd  in  the  corner 
with  the  big  fellow,  and  I  went  myself  with 
the  lightweight  behind  the  human  sliver, 
doUed  up  like  a  fop.  And  we  made  great 
ceremony  of  getting  the  buckets  and  the 
big  towels  and  the  black  bottles  for  them 
to  suck  on  between  rounds.  And,  best  of 
all,  it  was  to  be  one  of  those  old-time  affairs 
when  men  fought  as  men — ^when  they  lam- 
basted each  other  with  the  bare  uns. 

WELL,  sir,  we  had  it  all  set,  and  I  was 
ready  for  the  laugh  of  my  life.  We'd 
brought  Paddy  Madigan  back  from  his 
feed-bags  in  the  store,  and  he  acted  as  if 
be  was  referee  at  a  world's  championship. 
He  called  them  to  the  middle  of  the  ring 
for  instructions,  and  ol  course  the  middle- 
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weight  and  m3r8elf,  as  chief  seconds,  got 
in  a  helluva  argument.  And  we  had  the 
shoulders  of  the  kids  draped  with  the  big 
towelsj  hiding  a  week's  accumulation  on  the 
neck  of  the  husky  guerrilla,  and  not  show- 
ing half  as  white  as  the  scrubbed  and 
poUshed  velvet  pelt  of  mama's  boy.  We 
got  all  arranged  at  last,  and  then  over  in 
our  comer  I  sounded  the  gong  by  kicking 
the  waterbucket.  Already  I  was  starting 
to  laugh,  and  then —  Say,  you  won't 
believe  it! 

Out  went  my  little  fellow  Uke  a  charge 
of  dynamite.  He  was  into  the  big  bully 
in  the  far  comer  before  you  could  bat  an 
eye,  and  was  hopping  blows  off  him  like 
hail  off  a  tin  roof.  He  pinned  the  big  boy 
r^ht  in  the  comer,  and  fed  him  with  botii 
mitts  so  fast  I  looked  for  a  knockout  right 
away.  Honest,  I  did.  And  I  stood  there, 
not  laughing  any  more,  but  with  my  eyes 
fairly  popping.  For  fast  as  my  little 
beauty's  fists  were  flying,  my  mind  was 
flying  still  faster.  He  was  fifteen  or  so. 
In  three  years  or  thereabouts  I  saw  myself 
managing  the  champ  of  all  the  universe. 

Madigan  stepped  between  them  and 
saved  the  big  fellow  from  certain  slaughter.. 
And,  wishing  to  see  a  fight  with  two  in  it, 
he  took  them  out  to  the  middle  and  started 
them  off  again.  Gee  whiz!  Mama's  boy 
stepped  around  better  and  better.  He  was 
a  sure-enough  wonder.  And  he  could  never 
go  wrong. 

Get  them  with  the  spirit  and  teach  them 
the  tricks,  and  3^u've  only  got  a  half 
fighter.  When  the  going  gets  hot,  they'll 
forget  all  you've  ever  told  them  and  start 
slugging  like  a  truck-driver.  But  not  that 
way  with  my  little  tearaway.  When  they 
come  natural  to  the  fighting  ways,  like  he 
sure  did,  then  they're  all  to  the  mustard 
and  more  besides.  Then  a  manager  can 
sleep  easy  nights;  then  he  can  pick  out  his 
town  house  and  his  coimtry  estate  and  buy 
a  steam  yacht,  if  he  wants  to.  For  no 
matter  how  taU-wolloping  a  bout  may 
grow,  why,  your  natural  champ  will  go  to 
the  finish  the  way  he  was  bom.  Yes,  sir; 
and  there  before  my  own  two  eyes  was  the 
boy  I'd  beed  looking  for  all  these  years! 

He  was  handing  them  out  the  prettiest 
you  ever  did-see.  His  black  curls  weren't 
even  getting  dusted.  He  was  hitting 
straight  with  right  and  left  like  he  was  Jim 
Corlwtt.   He  was  stepping  round  that  ring 
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as  sure  and  steady  as  Joe  Gans,  and  as 
quick,  when  needs  be,  as  Abe  Attel.  He 
didn't  have  one  wild  swing  in  his  system, 
and  the  way  he  blocked  and  picked  them 
out  of  the  air  made  me  think  of  the  fanciest 
of  the  lot — Young  Grifio.  Madigan  looked 
over  at  me,  and  says  he,  '*You've  got  a 
bearcat,  Tim." 

"Surest  thing  you  know,  Paddy,"  I  put 
back,  all  gleeful.  "This  kid  is  Terry 
McGovem,  George  Dixon  and  Young  Cor- 
bett  all  rolled  into  one." 

Now  all  this  didn't  take  more'n  a  minute, 
and  there  wasn't  a  Chink's  chance  of  it 
going  the  full  round.  And,  at  that,  the 
big  lad  that  was  getting  the  basting  was 
game  as  they  come.  All  that  was  wrong 
with  him  was  he  wasn't  the  class.  But 
he  k^t  on  trying  with  fists  in  his  eyes  and 
his  nose  and  his  ears,  till  Madigan,  agree- 
ing with  me,  thought  he'd  got  enough  and 
moved  to  stop  it. 

He  was  just  starting  to  pull  them  away, 
when  something  awful  happened.  My 
prize-winner  went  blooey.  He  slowed  up, 
and,  jumping  juniper!  began  to  blub.  Can 
you  beat  it?  Right  off,  my  heart  went 
into  my  shoes.  All  the  hopes  I'd  been 
building  up,  and — the  kid  wasn't  game.  I 
could  see  it  quicker*n  you  a)uld  think. 
Sure! 

He'd  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  wild 
wallc^.  I'd  seen  it  wing  over,  and  then 
there  he  was  just  doing  what  they  do  every 
day — quitting.  Oh,  I  didn't  need  no  one 
to  tell  me.  My  town  house  and  country 
estate  and  steam  jracht  was  fading  fast 
Irom  sight!  And  die  very  next  thug  he 
took  a  flop  to  the  canvas,  and  started 
yelping  like  he'd  cry  his  heart  out.  Jee- 
rusalem!  I  felt  like  slopping  the  bucketful 
clean  on  top  of  him.  But  before  that 
necessary  bit  of  business  could  be  decided 
one  way  or  the  other,  I  heard  a  shrill  treble 
raised  in  protest,  and  glanced  round  and — 
there  she  was! 

My  kiddo's  mother!  She  was  coming 
out  of  the  back  door,  through  the  feed- 
store.  And  she  had  her  Irish  up  and  blood 
in  her  eye.  I  don't  like  to  think,  much 
less  specify,  what  mama  said  to  all  of  us 
and  to  me  in  particular.  But 'I'll  tell  you 
this:  Not  a  single  word  one  of  us  put 
back  in  rq>ly.  She  gathered'  her  darling 
in  her  arms  and  anoothed  him  down  like 
he  was  ddicate  as  a  teething  babe,  and  kd 


him  aS  crooning  ovn-  him— crooning  over 
him! 

I  was  that  fair  disgusted  I  drove  the  pack 
of  kids  out  with  loud  shouting  and  ordered 
the  middlewight  back  to  his  work  with  the 
announcement  I  was  in  mind  to  h<^  the 
ropes  and  tan  his  hide  fot  the  fun  of  it. 
Whew!  Did  you  ever  see  a  mad  fight 
manager?  W^,  at  such  times  they're  the 
most  dangerous  critters  alive,  not  even 
ncluding  a  bull  with  a  crock  in  his  tail;  and 
of  all  the  maddest  managers  you  ever  saw 
I  was  the  worst.  Just  one  drop  of  fighting 
blood  and —   But  why  talk  abmit  it? 

My  tough  break  didn't  end  there.  The 
next  night  my  middleweight  went  on  for 
his  six  rounds  and  in  thirty  seconds  took 
one  on  the  chin  that  knocked  him  all  the 
way  back  to  Pueblo.  Then  for  myself, 
simply  as  a  case  of  self-[Hotection,  I  lit  out 
with  my  lightweight  for  Butte,  where  they 
come  easier,  only  hoping  to  scrape  together 
enough  for  a  m«il-ticket  in  the  bushes. 

'TpHE  next  year  I  wandered  far  and  wide 
in  the  wikiemess,  hof^ing  into  Seattle 
and  Vancouver,  up  to  Dawson  City,  and 
then  down  again  to  Frisco  and  Los  Angeles 
for  thedi  shyster  four-roimd  affairs,  and 
all  the  time  keeping  no  mon  than  <Hie  st^ 
ahead  of  the  poorhouse. 

My  lightweight  was  game  as  a  pebble, 
but  when  you'd  said  that  you'd  said  every- 
thing. He  was  one  of  the  easy  marks  that 
starts  them  fr<Hn  down  round  their  knee- 
caps. I  had  to  pick  soft  things  for  him, 
or  we'd  both  had  to  write  Hoover  for  quick 
relief.  He  knew  so  little  about  the  fine 
art  of  hit  and  get  away  that  after  every 
mill  a  big  percentage  of  our  earnings  went 
for  sticking-plaster  and  arnica  to  assemble 
the  fragments  and  restore  his  handsome 
mug. 

He  was  a  target  for  fair ;  but  what  can  a 
plain  manager  do  when  boys  of  class  are  as 
far  between  as  Democratic  Presidents  and 
are  harder  to  get  than  prohibition  under  the 
Eighteenth  Commandment?  Say,  that 
lightweight  and  me  was  lucky  to  keep  any- 
wheres near  a  dining-room  door.  And 
every  so  often  I'd  pi<^  a  nail  out  of  the 
ring  platfOTm,  cook  it  red-hot  in  the  gas- 
jet  back  in  my  six-by-nine,  and  bum  an- 
other hole  in  my  belt. 

But  in  the  fight  game  it's  the  same  as  in 
-everything  else.   Whm  things  get  so  bad 
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they  can't  get  worse,  then  you  may  begin 
to  pick  up  hope.  One  night  in  Oakland 
my  lightwei^t  flattened  a  guy  with  a  lucky 
stab  just  as  they'd  put  up  their  hands.  We 
got  headlines,  and  two  days  later  I  received 
an  invite  from  Leland  Stanford  to  come 
on  and  give  an  exhibition  in  the  gym. 
We  made  it  free,  riding  on  the  airy  end 
of  a  mail-car;  and  before  the  college  bo}^, 
with  no  competition  offering,  it  sure  looked 
as  if  my  lightwei^t  a>uld  st^  some. 

But  that  didn't  amount  to  anything  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  bit  of  luck  I'm 
hinting  at  came  along  in  the  shape  of  a  tall, 
bent-over  professor,  looking,  with  his  big 
goggles  and  mournful  countenance,  as  if 
he'd  cop  a  fortune  wringii^  his  hands  and 
crying  at  funerals. 

He  slipped  into  the  chair  beside  me  when 
my  lightweight  was  prancing  and  limiber- 
ing  around,  thinking  he  was  a  Packey 
McFarland.  And  in  order  to  save  my  eyes 
from  the  pain  of  the  terrible  display,  I  drew 
His  Profess  into  chin  music ;  we  got  diummy 
and  I  thought  to  amuse  him  by  telling  him 
of  mama's  boy. 

He  listened  quietly  for  a  minute,  then 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  started  shooting 
questions  and  never  stopped  till  he  knew 
as  much  as  either  of  us  does.  Then  when 
the  dismal  party  broke  up  in  the  gym  he 
led  me  off  to  one  side,  and  said  as  how  he's 
certain  sure  mama's  boy  is  the  world-beater 
I  at  first  thought  him  to  be. 

I  laughed  right  out  at  him,  it  was  that 
funny  for  a  college  profess  to  be  teUing  me 
he  knew  a  fighter  and  that  I  was  not  hep 
to  a  lad  what  had  the  stuff  and  the  mettle. 
But  that  didn't  faze  him;  cAi,  no,  sirree! 
He  started  gabbing  about  "mental  hazards," 
and  talking  'ology  or  something  such;  and 
wound  up  by  predicting  that,  if  I'd  only 
get  rid  of  mama,  the  kid  would  keep  an 
ambulance  busy  carting  them  from  the  ring 
to  the  hospitaL 

But  I  couldn't  see  it — ^not  that  day,  any- 
way. No.  I  shook  hands  with  the  pro- 
fess and  bade  him  good-by.  Let  him  stick 
to  his  trade  and  Vd  stick  to  mine.  But  a 
week  later,  when  my  lightweight  went  out 
for  keeps  in  a  return  shindy  with  his  Oak- 
kuid  victim,  I  got  to  scratching  my  noodle 
and  saying  I  might  as  well  take  a  flyer  on 
the  professor's  dope;  for  that's  the  only 
br^t  speck  showing  anywhere  on  the 
bluk  horizon.   So  I-  dropped  over  to 
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Frisco  and  talked  old  times  to  Nate  Camp- 
bell across  his  bar;  gave  him  a  spiel,  and 
came  away  with  the  wherewithal  to  land 
me  in  the  Only  Burg. 

Paddy  Madigan  greeted  me  like  a  long- 
lost  brother,  but  said  as  how  he  felt  like 
handing  me  a  poke  on  the  nose,  when  I 
related  what  the  profess  had  tipped  me  off 
to.  Paddy  just  roared,  and  asked  leave 
to  feel  of  my  head.  I  was  downhearted 
and  half-ashamed;  but  having  started  the 
sparring,  having  traveled  tluee  thousand 
miles  on  borrowed  tin,  I  carried  the  fi^t 
back  to  him ;  demanded  to  know  what  kind 
of  a  sport  he  was,  and  whether  or  not  he 
was  a  betting  man  and  wouldn't  lay  his 
shirt  and  socks  on  one  chance  in  a  million. 
That  got  him;  I'd  landed  the  knockout  on 
his  soft  spot.  We  started  in  questioning 
the  kids  on  the  comer  next  the  feed  and 
Uvery;  and  that  same  evening  at  the  very 
first  opportunity  I  climbed  three  flights  of 
stairs  and,  hat  in  hand,  called  politely  on 
Widow  McGill. 

WAS  she  glad  to  see  me?  Say,  I  was 
looking  first  thing  how  and  where  I'd 
dodge  a  swi^  of  a  broom  or  maybe  a 
flying  flatiron.  Give  up  her  boy  to  me, 
indeei?  Was  that  all  and  everything  I 
wanted?  Why  didn't  I  beg  her  for  the 
rugs  and  the  piano  and  all  the  furniture 
and  the  few  dollars  she  had  laying  in  the 
bank?  I  backed  out  with  her  storming 
away  at  me,  when  all  of  a  sudden  she  let 
her  foot  slip. 

Aye,  pride  carrying  her  away  I  suppose, 
she  let  fall  that  her  angel-face  was  up  on 
Broadway  this  and  every  night,  earning 
his  honest  and  profitable  living  tossing  a 
toe  in  the  Sans  Souci  Cabaret.  That's  all 
I  wanted  or  waited  for  to  hear. 

Paddy  Madigan  and  I  found  a  table  off 
to  one  side,  and  sat  nervous,  hardly  hear- 
ing the  hula-hula  band  and  paying  no 
heed  to  the  dancing  couples  skiniming  over 
the  bright  floor.  What  we  were  on  pins 
and  neeidles  for  was  sight  of  mama's  boy. 
The  band  stopped  and  Uie  trotters  scattered 
back  to  their  ham  and  eggs.  A  Jane,  all 
smiles  and  no  clothes,  pranced  out  and 
skirled  a  Georgie  Cohan  song.  Then  the 
spotlight  shifted  over  to  the  comer  of  the 
dancing-floor  near  the  band,  and  many  and 
tough  as  the  fights  I've  been  through,  I 
felt  something  thump  my  ribs.   The  crowd 
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starts  clapping;  but  no  need  to  tell  you. 
It  was  the  kiddol 

He  had  a  slip  of  a  partner;  but  my  eyes 
were  glued  on  mama's  boy.  Was  he  a 
dancer?  Say,  he  showed  me  for  the  first 
time  what  dancing  means  [  He  had  springs 
in  every  toe  and  a  movement  that  would 
set  you  wild.  He' was  there,  forty  ways 
from  the  jack  and  more!  I  sat  there  with- 
out muttering  a  word  till  he  tapped  his 
heels  together  high  in  the  air  and  bowed 
himself  off  while  the  house  went  mad. 
Then  I  looked  at  Paddy  Madigan  and 
Paddy  Madigan  he  looked  at  me. 

"Have  you  still  got  it  in  your  head  to 
spoil  a  good  dancer?"  he  asked  me. 

He's  grown  two  inches  and  is  a  natural 
bantam,"  I  said,  trying  to  make  believe 
I'd  never  heard  him. 

He  rose  to  his  feat  with  a  show  of  anger. 
"Come  on  out  of  here,"  he  growled.  "That 
sissy  looks  like  he's  got  powder  on  his  nose; 
and  he  ought  to  be  carrying  lilies  in  his 
hand."  Then,  when  I  kept  my  chair,  he 
bent  over,  glowering  at  me.  "You're  not 
looking  in  a  girls'  school,  are  you,  for  a 
man  to  stand  up  and  take  a  beating  in  the 
ring?" 

I  felt  kind  of  foolish,  like  I  was  sinking 
in  the  mud  of  the  North  River.  I  was  up 
against  it  for  fair.  Them  three  thousand 
miles  and  what  I  owed  Nate  Campbell 
started  spinning  through  my  head.  I  was 
sure  in  one  desperate  fix.  My  lightweight 
gone  back  to  driving  a  trolley-car;  all  this 
way  on  another  man's  money  to  find  a 
promising  kid  gone  to  the  bowwows!  Then, 
from  clear  out  of  nowheres,  an  idea  flashed 
into  my  muddled  noodle. 

"It's  not  myself  allows  this  lad  is  a  great 
and  unbeatable  fighter,"  I  came  back  at 
Madigan  strong.  "It's  a  college  pro- 
fessor, and  no  one  else,  that  says  it;  and 
any  scallawag  of  a  college  professor  has 
more  in  his  upper  story  in  a  minute  than 
you'll  have  in  your  garret  in  your  whole 
lifetime,  you  poor  fish!"  With  that  I  rose. 
"I'm  going  to  see  the  boy  myself,  now." 

p\lCK  JOYCE,  who'd  been  pensioned  off 
the  police  force  for  decrepit  old  age 
when  he  was  hale  and  strong,  just  touching 
forty-five,  was  well  known  to  me  as  the  sport- 
loving  and  wealthy  proprietor  of  the  Sans 
Scud  Cabaret.  We  went  back  to  the 
dressing-room  together. 


I  cau^t  a  gliiiq>se  through  the  half-open 
door  of  mama's  boy  frumping  up  in  front 
of  a  mirror.  I  started  cussing  that  pro- 
fessor under  my  breath,  but  when  Joyce 
stepped  in,  the  lad  gave  two  buck  \eaps  and 
came  out  to  welcome  me.  It  pleases  me 
yet  to  think  of  it.  Ah,  my  hearties,  you 
may  take  all  your  dancers,  good  or  bad, 
as  they  come;  but,  one  thii^,  you  can't 
quench  the  fighting  spirit  in  any  man,  dead 
or  alive! 

He'd  been  thinking  (tf  me  all  along,  he 
said,  and  hoped  to  find  me  so  he  could  go 
in  the  ring.  But  gripping  both  his  hands, 
I  held  him  at  arm's  lei^^  and  looked 
straight  into  his  eyes. 

"Before  you  ti^e  one  step  further,  an- 
sww  me  this,  will  you?"  I  said.  "Did  you 
clap  eyes  on  your  maw  before  or  after 
taking  that  ^op  in  the  ring  in  Madman's 
yard?" 

He  laughed  sort  of  nervous-like,  and  said 
he,  "I  saw  her  opening  the  back  door  of  the 
feed-store  and  coming  out  into  the  yard  be- 
fore Ted  Durkin  had  laid  <xie  finger  aa  me." 

"You're  certain  sure?" 

"It  was  mama  had  me  scared,"  he  anr 
swered  back. 

"And  the  spirit  of  fi^t  didn't  come  over 
you,  in  the  first  place,  till  the  big  douUe 
gate  was  shut  in  your  face  and  you  thought 
your  mama  coul(b»'t  find  you?" 

"That's  about  it,"  he  said,  scraping  one 
toe  on  the  floor  as  if  he  was  sheepish 
about  it. 

"Say,  young  feller,"  I  offered  him  then, 
"I'll  manage  you  and  make  you  the  great- 
est champ  your  class  ever  saw.  That  pro- 
fess is  a  wise  old  bird.  He  guessed  you 
right,  and  him  three  thousand  miles  away." 
Then  I  saw  the  kid  wrinklii^  his  brow, 
like  he  was  puzzled.  "Oh,  don't  go  pay- 
ing any  heed  to  my  ramblings,"  I  said, 
realizing  it  must  sound  phony  to  him. 
"It's  only  a  college  chum  of  mine  I'm  thii^- 
ing  about." 

Well,  his  nibs  went  on  to  wind  up  he 
dancing  for  the  evening,  and  I  laid  my  plan 
before  my  two  friends.  I  had  the  boy  and 
they  had  the  kale.  But  Paddy  wasn't 
precisely  friendly  when  it  came  to  the 
point  of  putting  up.  Neither  can  I  say 
that  ex-cop,  Joyce,  showed  any  signs  d 
falling  all  over  himself  in  willingness  to 
part  with  any  <rf  the  kaig  green.  To  tell 
what's  true,  they  wouldn't  fall  for  the 
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professor's  dope;  they  were  of  one  mind 
and  onphatic  in  saying  that  when  it  came 
to  matters  of  the  ring  any  coUe^  professor 
whatKKver  was  the  siue-thing  bunk  and 
original  piece  of  dieese. 

It  kx^ed  as  if  I  was  Tunning  true  to 
form  and  again  on  the  losing  end.  I 
couldn't  pitch  that  boy  from  the  dancing- 
floor  into  the  ring.  He'd  sure  get  his 
block  knocked  o&  unless  he  had  some 
training  and  a  few  weeks  at  least  to  get 
used  to  the  feel  of  the  gloves  on  his  hands. 
This  cost  tin,  and  it  cost  still  more  to  have 
the  kkl  out  of  reach  ot  his  doting  parent. 
The  only  cash  in  si^t  was  in  tbe  safe- 
keqxng  of  my  two  tight-wad  friends.  I 
scratched  my  head,  as  I  usually  do  when 
great  events  are  threatening,  and,  sure 
»iough,  I  tickkd  out  a  sweet  fancy. 

"Well  find  a  boy  that'll  give  him  a  try- 
out  for  fair,"  I  sakl.  "How  will  that  suit 
the  pair  of  yoa?" 

It  was  agreeabfe.  And  in  order  to  get 
the  hoy  away  from  his  mother,  Joyce  let  it 
be  known  that  a  rehearsal  for  the  new 
cabaret  show  was  called  at  ten  the  next 
morning.  When  ten  came  around,  we  were 
up  in  the  thick  g^ocmi  d  the  Osceola  Club, 
the  air  still  reeking  with  the  smoke  left 
over  from  the  bouts  the  night  before, 

Cal  Galway  was  a  Mick  from  the  sunny 
slopes  of  Naples.  He  was  a  hummer  close 
to  the  first  flight  oi  the  cocky  little  ban- 
tams. Without  any  fussing  we  let  them 
go  at  it.  Cal  had  the  edge,  I'll  say  that; 
but  it  wasn't  an  edge  that  any  one  could 
brag  about.  Mama's  boy  took  a  beating 
aD  right;  but  up  till  the  very  minute  we 
stopped  it  he  was  coming  back  for  more. 
The  three  JudgK,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  on  any  ot  all  kinds  of  subjects, 
reached  an  agreement,  without  <me  dis- 
senting word.  The  proof  of  that  was  the 
voluntary  offer  of  Dick  and  Paddy  to  back 
me  and  the  dandng-master  to  the  limiL 

"For  a  grtm  youngster  he's  the  best  I 
eva  clapped  my  eyes  <m,"  says  Captun 
Joyce,  says  he. 

"If  there's  a  streak  of  yellow  in  that  kid 
it's  made  oi  pure  gcAA,"  says  fnetid  Madi- 
gan,  •wbea  my  little  champ's  head  bounced 
the  floor  and  he  bounced  right  bade  on 
his  legs,  rushing  in  like  a  bull. 

Later  that  day  I  paid  another  call  on 
Mis.  McGiU.  I'd  poked  up  OHtiage  and 
never  halted,  once  she  opened  the  door, 
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till  I  was  in  the  sittii^-room.  There  I 
pulled  out  two  brand-new  five-hundred- 
doUar  bills,  and  dropped  them,  careless- 
like,  on  the  mahogany.  "I  well  know 
your  boy's  a  minor,  Mrs.  McGill,"  I  said. 
"This  here  is  only  a  trifle  by  way  of  first 
payment  to  let  him  come  under  my  wing." 

No,  sir;  it  didn't  go.  Widow  McGill 
was  a  woman  with  a  mind  (rf  her  own. 
"Is  it  my  boy  become  a  pug?"  she  reviled 
me.  "Ten  times  your  five  hundreds  would- 
n't tempt  me.  I  have  him  coming  along 
fine.  He'll  be  dancing  in  a  Shubert  musical 
comedy  next  thing  you  know,  and  after 
that  youll  see  him  a  star  in  the  movies." 
She  noted  the  doubting  look  I  wore.  "If 
Charlie  Chaplin  and  Doug  Fairbanks  has 
done  it,  why  can't  my  son  do  it,  too?" 

There  was  no  disputing  with  a  woman  in 
a  frame  of  mind  like  that,  and  I  was  in- 
clined to  go,  the  more  so  when  she  started 
talking  again  in  a  manner  of  way  that  you 
might  caU  threatoiing  and  d^gerous  to 
life  and  limb. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  it  was  I  had 
a  heart-to-heart  confab  with  the  lad  in 
Joyce's  office  a  couple  of  hours  later;  and 
that  same  evening  we  lit  out  for  the  Wild 
and  Woolly.  Yes,  sir;  we  did  that,  the 
boy  acting  of  his  own  free  wishes;  and  It 
makes  me  chuckle  to  think  of  the  job  left 
to  Joyce  and  Madigan.  They  were  to  call 
cm  maw  the  next  morning  and  inform  her 
that  the  very  best  thing  in  the  world  was 
being  done  for  her  fond  offspring;  and  that, 
moreover  and  besides,  if  she  wanted  a 
weekly  bit  to  carry  her  along-—  But,  as  I 
heard  by  mail  later,  they  never  got  that 
far. 

WELL,  sir,  I  hate  to  let  my  mind  dwell 
on  the  year  and  a  half  that  followed. 
Maw  had  christened  him  Reginald  Morti- 
mer McGillt  He  passed  through  the  tank 
towns  as  Bat  Fl3mn.  At  first  ail  was  a 
bed  of  roses.  He  won  six  prelims  straight 
off  the  reel  in  the  first  round.  I  sent  back 
glowing  accounts  to  Joyce  and  Madigan, 
with  a  share  for  Mama  McGill.  But  some- 
how I  got  to  be  worried. 

Bat  had  a  nervous  way  with  him  every 
time  he  climbed  through  the  ropes.  He 
was  fidgety  and  excitable.  That  wasn't  so 
surprising,  however,  particularly  in  a  boy 
of  class,  for  they're  fine-strung;  but  it  was 
the  stiddea  way  it  came  on  him  got  me.  I 
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coiildn't  fi^er  him  out,  nohow,  but  just 
knew  he  was  suffeiii^  from  stniie  dire  comt- 
phiint. 

Then  out  in  Des  Moines  we  bumped  into 
a  sharpshooter  that  lived  throu^  Bat's 
red-£[re  attach,  and  after  two  knodc-downs 
came  up,  smiling,  for  the  second  spasm. 
It  was  just  gameness  carried  him  to  the 
middle.  He  was  wobbUng,  and  I  waited 
confidently  for  the  winning  one  to  go  over. 
But,  holy  mackerel!  it  never  came.  My 
boy  blew  up  for  fair.  Along  in  the  fourth 
I  picked  him  up  from  a  comer,  where  he'd 
been  counted  out,  and  no  matter  how  I 
talked  he'd  do  nothing  only  blub  and  blub. 
He  had  no  kick  left.  All  he  was  good  fcnr 
was  just  to  wilt  down  on  his  stool  and  ooze 
salty  tears  like  a  dill  pickle. 

We  were  dated  up  for  Sacramento,  and 
leaving  him  out  at  the  training-camp  I 
hopped  over  to  Leland  Stanford  and  saw 
the  profess.  He  gUnted  at  me  through  his 
goggles  like  a  fox,  and  listeaed  to  my  gab, 
wagging  his  wise  old  nut. 

*'Sure,  it's  a  lead-pipe  cinch,"  he  said,  or 
words  along  ttet  way.  "The  boy's  got  the 
old  lady  on  his  mind.  Bet  you  a  million 
to  a  dime,  he's  a  wonder  in  the  gym  and  a 
dumb-bell  in  the  ring." 

"You  said  it,  profess,"  I  returned  quickly. 
"K  he  doesn't  rock  them  to  sleep  in  the 
first  charge,  then  he  blows  up  like  a  bunch 
oi  firecrackers." 

"There's  nothing  strange  about  it,"  he 
said.  "Most  likely  you  yoursdf  are  d<nng 
something  every  day  just  the  way  your  own 
mother  made  you."  Then  he  nodded  his 
head.  "And  you  do  it  without  knowing 
you  took  the  tip  from  her.  Or  maybe, 
once  again,  you're  hard-fisted,  and  like  the 
bloody  scenes  of  the  ring  because  your 
fatlier  was  a  pugnacious  man,  and  wanted 
you  to  lick  all  the  boys  in  your  home 
town." 

"Lordy,  profess,  but  you're  a  wise  galoot!" 
I  handed  him  admiringly. 

"All  you've  got  to  do  with  Bat  Flyim," 
he  returned,  "is  rid  him  of  the  influence 
his  mother  exerts  over  him.  Have  you 
'  thouj^t  up  anything  along  that  line?" 

"I  came  all  this  way  to  find  out  what's 
wrong  widi  him,  and  the  medicine  to  use," 
I  answered.  "I  haven't  one  thought  in 
my  head  on  how  to  ciue  him  of  this  sore 
ailment  oi  his." 

"I've  told  you  what's  wrong,  and  it's  up 


to  you,"  he  gave  back.  "It's  a  hard  thing 
to  cure,  harder  than  an  ill  of  the  fiesh ;  and  I 
don't  envy  you  one  bit."  Then  he  started 
in  again,  explaining  how  it  all  works  out 
according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
his  'ology,  or  whatever  the  blazes  it  is  you 
call  it. 

WELL,  sir,  there  it  was.  I  was  in  the 
soup.  If  you  look  up  the  back  files 
of  the  Saaamento  papers,  you'll  see  what 
happened  to  Bat  Flynn. 

Don't  ask  me  anything  about  the  months 
that  followed.  I  hate  to  think  of  them; 
sometimes  they  rack  my  dreams.  We 
won  a  few  in  the  first  stanza;  but  you'd 
oevcc  notice  them  in  the  trail  ctf  defeats 
we  left  behind  as  we  worked  ourselves 
East.  Yes,  sir,  we  were  headed  for  home. 
I'd  settled  it  in  my  mind.  I'd  talked  to 
that  kid  till  my  tongue  was  half-paralyzed. 
But  no  good.  It  was  always  the  same. 
Locked  in  the  training-quarters,  where  maw 
couldn't  come,  he  was  a  world's  wtsider. 
Push  him  into  the  ring,  with  the  public 
around  and  where  maw  might  pop  up  any- 
minute,  and  he  was  the  world's  greatest 
dub.  Thai  the  remote  chance  of  hearing 
a  familiar  voice  calling  out,  "R^inald 
Mortimer,"  crimped  his  nerves,  made  him 
as  a  fighter  worse  than  an  old  woman. 

"It's  no  use,  kid,"  I  said,  as  we  were 
hewing  off  the  train  in  Chicago  one  eve- 
ning. "We'll  only  stay  long  enough  in  this 
bailiwick  to  gnu>  tickets  for  Broadway. 
I'll  see  that  Cap  Joyce  gives  you  back  your 
dancii^  job,  and  then  I'll  go  down  to  West 
Street  and  sign  up  a  lon^oreman,  who's 
got  only  cemoit  between  the  ears." 

I  meant  it,  I  did.  Why  should  I  worry 
myself  a  minute  more?  The  kid  had  haid 
his  chance.  He  had  it  in  him  to  whip  his 
we^t  in  weasels,  but  he  couldn't  stand  up 
any  more  than  a  straw  against  the  ample 
thought  of  his  maw.  I  had  bim  in  tow, 
heading  down  La  Salle  street  to  the  ticket- 
office,  when  I  got  a  dig  in  the  slats  and 
looked  round  to  see  my  old  pal,  Lou  House- 
man. 

"What  are  you  doing  out  h^,  Tim?"  he 
said,  and  then  giving  the  kid  the  cmce-ovtt, 
"Any  good,  is  he?" 

"Sure  thing,  Lou,  he's  a  bear." 

You  see,  I  had  to  stand  up  for  him  in 
self-respect,  and  besides  I'm  not  the  one 
to  rub  any  (uie's  fedings  the  wrong  way. 
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What  happened?  Lou  had  a  chance  to 
put  my  boy  on.  I  thought  it  over  a  second 
or  two;  but  what  was  the  use — I'm  a  good 
gambler,  they  tell  me.  And  what  differ- 
ence did  it  niake  if  I  hit  Broadway  a  week 
or  two  early  or  a  week  or  two  late?  I 
took  the  lad  out  near  Hammond,  Indiana, 
to  train. 

We  put  the  bag  up  under  a  maple-tree, 
and  all  the  folks  around  used  to  gather  and 
clap  their  hands  when  Bat  beat  it  a  rat-a- 
tat  on  the  board.  He  could  lick  creation 
at  that.  We  rigged  a  ring  in  an  empty 
bam,  and  the  boys  came  with  their  girb 
and  paid  us  dimes  to  see  the  youngster 
going  through  his  paces.  He  was  good  at 
that.  And  he  used  to  wind  up  with 
dancing-steps  that  always  set  them  wild. 
He'd  give  them  everything — the  shuffle 
and  the  breakdown  and  the  old  buck-and- 
wing.  It  wasn't  what  I  wanted  of  him, 
but  as  we  were  going  to  part  after  his 
taking  another  walloping,  I  let  him  enjoy 
himself  as  be  would. 

WE  WERE  on  in  one  of  the  early  bouts 
in  Tattersall's.  Bat  Flynn  got  a 
hand  from  nobody,  except  some  of  the  farmer 
gang  fnnn  Hammond  that  had  come  in,  the 
poor  boobs,  expecting  to  see  him  win. 
They  were  away  back  in  the  dollar  rows, 
and  they  sure  6id  kick  up  some  noise.  A 
tough  yoimgster  from  the  Stockyards  was 
backed  strong  to  make  a  chopping-block  of 
my  man. 

Dan  Patten  had  a  knock-out  record  as 
long  as  your  arm.  He  was  coming  along 
fast,  heading  straight  for  the  star  mills,  and, 
I  thought  to  myself,  my  dancing-master  is 
going  to  wind  up  his  ring  career  at  the  end 
of  a  stiff  pair  of  maulers. 

I  was  sort  of  bored  with  the  evening, 
only  wishing  to  be  started  on  the  last  lap 
for  the  Great  White  Lane.  I  paid  no  more 
than  passing  attention  to  the  formal  begin- 
nings of  the  fray.  I  recall  a  kind  of  weari- 
ness when  I  ^{^)ed  down  out  of  the  ring 
after  the  cladc  of  the  gong,  and  I  turned 
rather  slow,  not  caring  to  be  overquick 
finding  mama's  boy  gazing  up  at  the  arc 
lights  and  seeing  them  big  as  moons. 

But  I  gathered  motion  and  vim  when  I 
heard  the  crowd  let  out  its  bass  yell.  Holy 
smoke!  My  boy  was  off  like  his  regular 
self!  He  was  fighting  like  the  whirlwind 
i  knew  his  natural  gait  to  be.   He  had  me 
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back  right  off  to  the  morning  when  he 
shook  his  black  curls  and  whanged  that 
kid  guerrilla  up  and  down  and  across  the 
ring  in  Paddy  Madigan's  yard.  I  gripped 
the  edge  of  the  ring  platform  in  both  my 
hands  and  held  my  breath.  Was  he  going 
it,  I  ask  you?  Say,  he  was  eating  up  that 
Stockyards  Turk  just  as  if  he  was  nothing 
more  than  sweet  apple  pie! 

There  was  no  rattly  nerves  in  sight  now, 
I'll  say  to  you.  No,  sir!  He  had  come 
into  lus  own  at  last.  I  could  see  that. 
He  had  picked  up  all  the  tricks  and  arts 
of  the  trade;  he  was  as  fast  as  a  chicken- 
hawk  swooping  down  the  wind.  He  had 
everything,  and  to  spare.  And  before  the 
round  was  half  over  that  crowd  saw  what 
I  saw  myself — that  my  dancing-master  was 
in  a  class  by  himself. 

But  my  mind  went  back  over  the  kmg 
trail  out  to  Frisoi,  over  the  last  eighteen 
mcmths  or  so,  and  I  w£Uted  for  the  second, 
and  then  I  waited  for  the  third.  But  it 
was  just  the  same.  My  boy  never  batted 
an  eye.  He  was  getting  better,  if  that  was 
possible,  all  the  time.  Just  when  they 
hfted  the  curtain  on  the  fourth  he  put 
over  a  beauty,  and  down  went  Pattoi.  I 
saw  the  second  in  the  far  comer  getting 
ready  to  toss  m  the  towel  Dan  rested  on 
one  knee  till  the  count  reached  nine;  then 
got  up  only  to  go  on  the  ropes  from  a 
wicked  left  where  it  did  the  most  good. 
The  fight  was  as  good  as  won,  everybody 
agreed,  and  then— I  started  to  tear  my  hair. 

Hie  kid  had  gone  wrong  again.  Aye, 
worse  than  that.  He  just  dropped  his 
arms,  and  stood  gazing  out  at  the  throng. 
And  Dan  Patten  had  nothing  else  to  do 
but  reel  over  and  dip  the  daxicing-master 
on  the  chin  and  send  his  heels  higher  than 
his  head. 

While  the  coimt  was  going  on  I  turned 
my  face  away,  thoroughly  disgusted  and, 
without  thinking,  my  gaze  followed  in  the 
direction  the  boy  had  been  looking.  Snakes 
alive!  Who  was  in  sight,  pushing  with 
might  and  main  down  the  jammed  aisle, 
and  trying  to  raise  a  voice  above  the  hor- 
rible din,  but  Widow  McGill! 

I  knew  it  all.  And  I  didn't  have  to  be 
told  how  hopeless  the  case  was.  I  gathered 
my  shoulders,  ready  to  take  the  worst  she 
had  to  send  and  hand  her  son,  after  the 
knock-out,  into  her  arms.  Suddenly  the 
gong  sounded,  and  the  count  st<^ped  at 
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sevod.   I  climbed  in  like  a  machine,  and 
lifted  mama's  boy  up  and  carried  him  over 
and  plunked  him  down  on  his  stoot 
Hien  there's  when  it  was.   Maw  reaches 

the  corner  and  stands  calling  for  immediate 
delivery  of  her  son.  What  was  I  to  do? 
Nothing  but  leave  it  to  the  kid  himself. 
And  he  was  coming  to  fast,  and  wanting  to 
run.  He  leaned  ovct  the  ropes,  his  eyes 
wild,  and  aching  to  cry;  and  the  crowd, 
getth^  hep,  hollered  its  lungs  out,  kidding 
the  poor  guy.  He  was  ready  to  crawl  down 
and  out,  with  me  making  no  move  to  stc^ 
him,  when  ofiF  goes  the  gong  again. 

Sort  of  peeved,  I  grabbed  his  arm  and 
slung  him  to  the  middle.  Dan  Fatten  is 
out,  full  of  ginger,  ready  to  get  his  man. 
There  was  nothing  to  it  now.  The  kid  was 
watchii^  maw  out  of  one  eye,  and  his  chin 
was  going  up  and  down,  he  was  that  scared. 
Zip!  goes  Dan's  right,  and  down  goes  Bat 
Fl3mn  on  his  hands  and  knees.  One,  two, 
three!  I  hear  another  female  voice.  And  it's 
was  ri^t  beside  me,  where  maw  herself  has 
been  carrying  on.  But  this  is  a  voice 
singing  a  different  tune. 

"Get  up,  Bat,"  the  voice  was  saying. 
"Get  up  and  fight  for  me!"  Four,  Jive,  jmcT 
Bat  Fi3mn  turned  his  head  and  opened  wide 
his  eyes.  "If  you  don't  get  up  and  lick 
him,  in  never  speak  to  you  again."  Seven, 
eight,  nine!   Oh,  boy! 

My  kiddo  was  on  his  feet,  and  going  like 
a  house  afire.  Man,  it  was  wonderful!  He 
had  his  heart  back  in  its  natural  place,  and 
was  handling  himself  like  a  thoroughbred. 
He  drove  Dan  Patten  before  him  from  post 
to  post;  he  leaned  on  him  with  the  grand 
old  right  and  left,  then  bent  him  over  with 
a  drive  in  the  midriff,  and  then  sent  him 
milec  into  dreamland  with  a  snappy  upper- 
cut  that  went  home  dean  as  a  whistle. 
And  when  the  count  was  over  he  picked 
up  the  still  sleeping  near-fighter,  and 
flopped  him  down  in  his  comer,  with 
the  shout  to  his  seconds,  "Who  have  you 
got  next?" 

And  as  for  mjrself,  I  jumped  up  uid 
wound  both  my  arms  around  the  kid. 
Why?  Because  I  knew  maw  was  a  i^iast 
member ;  because,  good  woman  as  she 
was,  she  was  down  for  the  long  count. 
And  next  I  leaped  down  and  took  a  slip 
of  a  girl  in  a  fierce  embrace  and  smacked 
her  before  all  the  crowd,  wild  with  glee. 
Why  not?  flossie'd  found  the  secret  for  me. 


She  knew  more  than  that  dunce  of  a  pro- 
fessor. All  of  us  men  was  just  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  compared  to  her.  I'd  seen  her 
before.   She'd  been  hanging  around  but  at 

Hammond;  many  a  dime  of  hers  I  had  in 
my  kick.  And  my  boy?  Oh,  they're  all 
the  same — he'd  made  sweet  to  her  and 
never  peeped  a  word. 

Maw  set  up  an  awful  hoUer,  of  course, 
but  the  knot  was  tied  in  the  City  Hall  the 
next  mornmg  with  me  acting  grandly  the 
part  of  best  man. 

THE  great  mam^er  felt  of  his  Adam's 
apple.  "I'll  allow  it's  as  dry  as  the 
Arizona  desert,"  he  said,  and  neatly  lifted 
the  cap  off  another  bottle  of  Mrs.  BresUn's 
home  brew.  "YouH  be  joining  me?"  he 
inquired. 

"That  I  will,"  I  repUed.  "But  what 
about  the  rest  of  your  yam?" 

He  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  collar  rising 
in  the  glass  and  fixed  me  with  a  look  of 
scorn.  "Did  you  never  hear  tell  of  my 
little  champ?  Did  you  never  see  him  in 
action?  Can't  you  or  any  fan  call  off  his 
record  from  your  own  m^ory,  without 
troubling  at  all,  at  all?  Sure  you  can;  but 
I'll  tell  &e  tale  in  short  for  you  now: 

"We  put  the  corpse  oi  Bat  Flynn  in  a 
lead  casket  and  sealed  it  up  and  dropped 
it  at  the  dead  of  night  to  the  bottom  of 
Lake  Michigan."  He  looked  at  me.  "Do 
you  get  me?  What  kind  of  a  champ 
would  he  be  with  that  mile-long  string  of 
knock-outs  chalked  up  against  his  record? 
After  that  my  peerless  little  scrapper 
mopped  up  the  ring  with  every  bantam 
they  could  dig  up  in  the  whole  United 
States,  in  Europe,  the  British  Isles,  Spain, 
China  and  Peru.  In  twelve  months  we 
split  a  fortune  and  hired  J.  P.  Morgan  to 
dope  our  income  tax." 

"Oh,  aye,  and — well,  here's  to  your 
champ,"  I  said. 

"Drink  hearty,"  he  came  back;  and  we 
tipped  glasses  to  each  other. 

Then,  just  as  I  was  smaxiii^  my  Hps, 
there  was  a  sound  down  the  long  hall  as 
of  some  one  bursting  in.  I  looked  in 
alarm  at  my  good  host,  but  he  was  sitting 
back  with  great  calm  on  him  and  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye.  We  heard  a  fast  scurry  of  feet, 
and  then  who  should  come  rushing  in  but 
our  jim  dandy,  Jackie  Farley,  the  ^st  Side 
Terror,  who  had  laid  the  Frisco  Wildcat 
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low.  And  there  was  not  so  much  as  a 
scrape  or  mark  on  him;  and  he  was  all 
dressed  up  in  smiles,  but  not  more  so  than 
the  picture  of  a  girl  who  was  holding  him 
by  the  hand. 

"What's  been  keeping  the  pair  of  you — 
Bat  and  Flossie?"  asked  Tim  Breslin,  lay- 
ing emphaas  on  the  names  and  looking 
straight  and  saucy  at  me. 

"Why,  darn  you,  Tim,"  I  exclaimed, 
rising,  "I  was  hep  all  the  time." 

"Like— like  Kelly  was,"  Tim  shot  back, 
rockiag  with  laughter  in  his  chair. 

I  was  busy  with  the  congratulations 
fitting  for  such  an  occasion,  when  some  one 
else  joined  our  merry  party.  Mrs.  Breslin 
came  rustling  in.  She  looked  neither  at 
Flossie  nor  Tim  nor  me,  but  had  eyes  only 
for  Jackie  Farley.  She  breathed  something 
about  having  waited  up  for  him,  then 
clasped  him  in  her  arms,  and  crooned: 
"Mama's  boyl  They  didn't  hurt  you,  did 
they,  mama's  boy?" 


"He  finished  him  in  three  rounds,"  I 
heard  Flossie  say  proudly. 

Then  I  felt  a  pluck  at  my  sleeve,  and 
turned  to  see  Tim  Breslin  looking  at  me 
with  a  broad  grin. 

"The  harder  the  breaks  against  you,  the 
greater  your  luck  some  day,"  he  said. 
"When  Mrs.  McGill  and  me  got  to  talking 
it  over  in  Chic^  it  wound  up  by  her 
knocking  me  out  cold.  Then  when  the 
buzidng  began  to  clear  away  from  my  brain, 
I  hinted  that  as  the  young  uns  were  going 
to  hitch  up — *'  he  broke  off,  laughing  in 
a  sort  of  bashful  way — "well,  you  know 
how  them  things  is,  even  with  a  hard-boiled 
egg  like  me." 

I  was  so  elated  I  offered  him  my  hand. 
But  he  turned  a^de,  beaming  good  nature 
on  his  wife,  and  touched  her  gently  on  the 
arm. 

"Come  on,  maw,"  he  said.  "Leave  Regi- 
nald Mortimer  be.  You're  manager  of  me, 
and  Flossie  is  manager  of  him." 


The  Vermonter  Departing 

By  Sarah  N.  Cleghorn 

pjE  DROVE  alone  beside  his  sugar  bush; 

His  measure-pacing  horse  was  not  quite  slow 
Enough  to  let  him  fill  his  deepening  eyes 
With  the  wine-washed  November  afterglow. 

In  silence  sunk,  he  took  the  windy  turn 

Round  the  gulfed  woods,  and  past  the  Tories'  well. 

Hie  falls  of  Little  River  in  his  ears 

(Or  in  his  memory!)  sounded  like  a  shell. 

The  mountains  had  been  hidden.    Now,  near  home, 
He  saw  them:  Windward,  in  its  barren  pride; 

Blaze,  with  its  sunset  rocks;  and  Pioneer, 
The  cloven  giant  of  that  countryside. 

Their  leaflessness,  their  stillness  and  their  age 
He  let  his  spirit  drink.  He  slowed  again 

His  ancient  horse,  and  stayed  to  look  his  fill 
All  that  last  hour  hdotc  the  evening  train. 
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The  Author  Lifts  Us  Out  of  the  Prosaic  Present  and 
Plants  Us  in  a  Far-^ff  and  Strangely  Romantic  Age 

By  H.  C.  Bailey 


TEE  king  was  handling  his  new 
arrows  and  talking  law  to  his 
new  chancellor.   The  king's  fool 
chudcled  as  he  drew  the  portraits 
of  chancdbr  and  king.    For  King  Henry 
was  squat  and  bulky^  with  bristling  red 
hair  above  a  coarse  red  face  and  shabby 
withal;  bat  his  chancelkv  stx)od  stately  in  a 
Ixocaded  robe,  darkly  handsome,  of  a  k)ok 
to  win  hearts  and  minds.   Hie  king 
stabbed  his  finger  with  an  arrow,  swore  and 
sucked  it,  and  sucking,  continued  to  ai^e 
about  what  Gratian  said  in  his  Decretum. 
The  chancelicH-  set  him  right  and  the  king 
fiui^  the  book  at  his  head;  the  chancellor 
caii^t  it,  found  the  disputed  place  and  set 
it  (fewn  in  front  <A  liim,  saying, 
"God  be  with  you." 
"What,  priest,  when  I  am  wrong?" 
"Even  so,  my  lord,"  and  the  chancdior 
went  out  laughing. 

"By  my  faith,  I  love  that  fellow,"  the 
king  timied  and  slapped  his  fool  on  the 
shoulder.  "And  what  is  your  work, 
brother?" 

Bran  held  out  his  [HCture  at  arm's  length. 
"Riddle  me,  riddle  me  ree,  can  you  tell 
iriiich  the  kbig  may  be?" 

"Rogue,"  sakl  the  king  with  that  short 
loud  laugh  of  his,  for  the  picture  was  so 
drawn  that  in  it  Thomas  Becket  was  a  king 
making  mock  of  some  bailiff  or  groom. 
"Am  I  so?"  he  tweaked  Bran's  ear.  "Well, 
God  made  us  all." 

*'Nenny,  nenny,  brother.  You  made 
Dan  Becket.  And,  faith,  he  can  deck  it, 
until  he  shaU  wreck  it." 

"How  now?"  The  big  brow  gathered. 
**What  has  the  fool  against  my  friend?" 

"Speak  good  wOTds,  brother.  The  fool 
is  the  older  hiend." 

"And  the       frimd  is  jeabos  of  the 


new?"  Henry  flung  an  arm  about  him. 
"Bran,  Bran,  you  are  a  child." 

"Nenny,  brother.  Bran  fears  naught 
nor  needs  aught,"  he  touched  the  king's 
hand. 

"What,  then?  The  man  is  a  true  roan." 

"Yea,  yea.  The  man  is  true  and  the 
man  is  wise.  But  the  violent  man  shall  not 
live  out  half  his  days." 

"^^oIent?  God's  body,  he  is  the  court- 
liest of  us  all.  What,  man;  has  he  been 
harsh  with  my  fool?" 

"Na,  na  He  is  blithe  to  Bran;  he  is  good. 
But  he  is  a  hard  man,  Henry." 

The  king  laughed  loud.  "Fear  not, 
brother.    I  am  hard  enough." 

"Said  the  flint  to  the  steel  And  thereof 
came  fire." 

"Oh,  Bran,  old  Bran,  you  are  a  dreamer." 

"Yea,  yea.  Old  1  am  in  my  soul  and  I 
dream  dreams.  And  I  fear  what  I  see  in 
my  dreams.    Do  you  dream  never,  Henry?" 

"I  have  only  one  life  to  live,  brother," 
the  king  said  and  started  up  and  went  <i& 
with  his  arrows  and  his  book  of  law. 

BRAN  went  on  working  at  another  lec- 
ture, a  picture  of  a  kmg  in  his  crown 
washing  the  feet  of  beggars  and  in  a  while 
the  chancellor  came  back  with  a  sheaf  of 
parchments.    "The  king  is  gone,  friend?" 

"And  Thomas  is  come.  God  save  us 
all." 

"Now  what  has  Bran  against  poor 
Thomas?"  he  came  and  stood  by  Bran's 
side  and  Bran  looked  up  at  him. 

"You  have  a  long  nose,  brother." 

"I  confess  the  nose.  But  it  harms  none 
but  me." 

"I  like  it  not  when  a  man  has  a  long  nose." 
"You  mistake  me  and  know  not  why. 
It  is  not  Cliristian,  brother  fooL" 
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"Na,  na,  but  human  it  is.  Are  you 
Christian,  brother?" 

"I  trust  in  God." 

"Then  forgive  your  enemies." 

"How  now?   Who  is  mine  enemy?" 

"A  hit,  a  hit.  That  struck  home, 
Thomas." 

The  chancellor  made  meny  no  more. 
"You  strike  shrewdly,  brother." 

"Then  forgive  poor  Bran." 

"By  my  faith,  I  dare  not.  Nay,  brother, 
I  forgive  no  man  who  is  a  better  man  than 
lam." 

And  Bran  watched  him  keenly.  "Yes, 
you  speak  from  the  heart,"  he  said.  "There 
is  greatness  in  you,  brother.    I  am  sorry." 

"This  is  a^strange  fellow."  Becket  laid 
bis  liand  on  the  big  head.  "What  do  you 
see  that  I  see  not?" 

Bran  thrust  forward  his  picture  of  the 
crowned  king  serving  b^gars.  "That  is  for 
me,  brother?"  Becket  said  in  a  moment. 
"Well,  I  need  the  lesson,  God  knows.  And 
what  is  this  other?"  Bran  drew  it  away, 
but  he  laid  hands  on  the  mocking  picture 
of  king  and  chancellor.  "Oh,  rogue,"  he 
laughed.   "This  must  to  the  king." 

"Ife  has  had  it,  brother.  A^  is  gcme 
away  merry." 

"Aye,  and  where  is  he  gone?  For  here 
is  a  day^s  work  to  do." 

"Three  thin^,  yea,  and  four,  Solomon 
he  had  found  that  his  wisdom  might  not 
know,  and  a  hfth  there  is  which  is  darker 
yet:  the  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air,  the  way 
of  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  the  way 
a  serpent  on  a  rock  and  the  way  of  a  man 
with  a  maid.  But  who  knows  the  way  of 
Henry  our  king,  cousin  Solomon?" 

The  chancellor  looked  at  him  gravely. 
"I  would  seek  it  out,  brotherl" 

"Yea,  yea,  if  you  were  a  fool,"  Bran  said. 

THE  king  was  among  his  people,  away 
across  the  river  in  the  fields  beyond 
the  Abbey.  There  the  guilds  of  Shrews- 
bury made  holiday  in  honor  of  new  rights 
of  market  and  there  was  archery  and  cock- 
fighting  and  bull-baiting  and  quarterstaff 
play  and  joys  less  bloody. 

in  and  out  of  the  froUc  went  the  king  in 
his  shabby,  short  cloak  as  hearty  and  jolly 
as  any  of  them.  He  limped  in  his  Ei^ish, 
a  man  ci  many  tongues,  but  he  imderstood 
it  and  he  had  a  lav^  for  every  jest  and  a 
knowing  eye  for  every  girl  and  if  any  dated 


to  know  him  and  do  him  reverence  there 

was  a  cuff  and  a  coaxse  joke. 

He  was  arm  in  arm  with  some  merry  wife 
in  the  circle  about  two  dancing  bears, 
shouting  and  rocking  with  laughter  like 
her,  when  riding  by  came  his  queen  with 
Roger  Mortimer,  lord  of  the  Mardies,  and 
a  splendid  company.  The  king,  who  saw 
everything,  saw  her,  but  seemed  not  to 
see  and  roared  to  his  bears.  Queen 
Eleanor,  checked  to  a  foot's  pace  by  the 
press  of  the  crowd,"  would  not  see  what  she 
saw  and  rode  like  a  statue  of  majesty. 

"By  the  bones  of  the  Conqueror  this 
rabble  needs  a  master,"  Mortimer  said,  but 
she  answered  nothing  and  he  pushed  on 
and  bade  his  men  ride  down  who  stood  in 
their  way.  So  they  broke  throu^  and  the 
crowd  surged  and  sco£fed  and  iKnrled  and 
tinned  to  its  sport  again. 

In  a  while  after  the  king  drew  off  and, 
trudging  across  country,  came  to  a  copse 
where  a  girl  stood  waiting.  While  he  was 
still  far  off  she  had  seen  him  and  watched, 
her  hand  shading  her  eyes,  but  when  he 
was  come  she  stood  as  thou^  there  were  no 
life  in  her,  very  still  and  ptde  and  her  eyes 
looked  beyond  him. 

"Good  child,"  said  he  and  he  laughed  and 
took  her  and  kissed  her. 

She  was  at  his  will,  she  did  not  move  in 
his  arms.  When  he  let  her  go  she  turned 
from  him,  her  hand  at  her  throat.  He 
grasped  it  and  with  it  made  her  look  at 
him.   "Ah,  my  lord!"  she  cried. 

"What  now,  Izan?"  he  said  gently. 

"That  is  my  soul  cries  out  in  me." 

"And  is  it  not  mine?" 

"I  do  not  know  what  I  am,  no,  nor  who 
I  am  now.   I  am  here  with  you." 

"Why,  child,  does  that  make  you  sad?" 

"I  can  not  tell.  You  bid  me  come  and  I 
must  come.  You  know  and  I  know  no 
more." 

"Dear  woman,"  he  said  and  caressed  her. 
She  was  small,  this  Izan  de  Bodand,  and 
frail,  her  body  lost  in  her  flowing  blue  gown , 
her  hands  and  feet  like  a  child's,  but  from 
her  delicate  keen  face  looked  forth  a  life 
eager  and  brave. 

"What  do  you  need  of  me,  my  lord?" 

"To  feel  you  with  me,  child."  He  drew 
her  little  arm  through  his  and  since  he  could 
nevor  be  still,  walked  to  and  fro  with  her 
wlule  he  made  her  talk  erf  what  she  h&d 
done  aU  day,  of  all  her  tasks  and  her  ways 
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and  her  thou^ts.  A  tale  of  the  smallest 
things,  of  the  simple  life  of  a  poor  knight's 
daughter;  but  her  taUc  was  as  if  she  showed 
him  herself  and  gave  it  And  he  Ustened 
while  the  darkness  gathered  about  them  till 
she  fdl  alent  and  looked  at  him,  her  eyes 
dark  as  the  night  sky,  but  her  face  was 
white.  "Dear  Ufe,"  he  said  and  kissed  her. 
"Come  to  me  again,  come." 

"My  lord,"  she  said  like  a  prayer  and 
watched  him  hurrying  into  the  dark. 

npO  THE  castle  at  Shrewsbury  the  queen 
^  had  come  long  before  him  and  Ro^ 
Mtatimer  led  her  to  her  bower  and  there 
in  due  form  was  grateful  for  the  honOT  she 
had  done  him  in  visiting  his  poor  lands 
and  house. 

She  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss.  "We 
have  had  good  entertainment,  my  lord," 
and  turned  to  her  women  and  bade  them 
bring  the  prin(%. 

"You  are  gracious,  madam.  I  can  not 
pardon  mysdf  that  you  were  troubled  1^ 
the  herds  of  these  brute  ojmmon  folk." 

"It  is  no  blame  of  yours,  Roger." 

"By  my  honor,  if  I  were  lord  in  Shrews- 
bury it  would  be  a  sad  town  on  the 
morrow."  He  looked  at  her  keenly.  "But 
the  way  is  now  to  let  the  base  rogues  have 
their  will.  God's  blood,  it  can  not  last  nor 
shall  not!" 

"Is  that  a  threat,  my  lord?" 

"You  are  my  queen.  None  knows  it  as 
I  know  it,  Lady  Eleanor."  He  came 
nearer,  looking  down  into  her  eyes;  he  was 
a  man  very  sure  of  his  magnificence,  not 
without  cause,  for  he  was  made  in  the  grand 
style,  large  and  handsome,  with  the  fair 
hn^t  ooIot  of  the  old  Norse  race  before  it 
was  made  Norman  in  France.  He  toc^  her 
hand.   "My  queen,"  he  said  again. 

And  the  women  brought  in  her  little 
Prince  Henry,  who  came  in  a  r^e  scolding 
and  beating  them.  "Here  is  one  who  is 
made  to  rule,  Roger,"  she  smiled. 

"Aye,  there  is  royalty  in  him,"  the  man 
said  and,  seeing  there  was  no  more  to  be 
done  with  her  then,  made  a  graceful  depar- 
ture. 

The  king  was  late,  the  king  was  in  <i 
hurry  and  his  court,  hungry  with  long  wait- 
ing, found  him  sitting  down  to  supper  before 
they  were  in  their  places,  a  distressing  thing, 
but  not  new.  On  his  own  high  table  a  third 
cup  was  set  and  he  looked  at  it  and  from  it 
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to  the  queen.  "I  have  bidden  Roger  Mor- 
timer," she  said. 

"A  bold  girl,"  he  said  with  his  loud, 
short  laugh.  "But  she  says  come  and  his 
mightiness  domes  not.  Cry  aloud,  for  he 
is  a  god." 

"You  are  merry,  my  lord.  God  knows 
why.  The  man  has  been  my  host  to-day. 
Now  I  am  his." 

"What  shall  be  done  to  the  man  whom 
the  queen  delights  to  honor?  Nay,  what 
shall  not  be  done?" 

"Aye,  mock  me,"  she  said  fiercely.  "Be 
sure  that  I  honor  no  man  base-bom,  no, 
nor  of  base  likings,  my  lord." 

"See  where  he  comes!  Do  I  bid  the 
trumpets  sound.  Eleanor?" 

And  Roger  came  in  dignity.  He  made 
the  speech  that  was  due,  something  about 
asking  pardon,  something  about  the  honor 
done  him. 

"God's  bod}',  man,  you  should  be  a 
herald,"  the  king  cried.  "Sit  down  to  your 
meat  or  you 'Will  have  us  gone  while  you 
are  empty." 

Rc^er  made  the  best  of  it.  He  risked  a 
glance  at  the  queen  and  sat  down  and  began 
to  talk  easily  of  horse  and  hawk  and  hound. 
The  king  would  not  have  it.  Eating,  as  his 
wont  was,  like  a  man  who  has  but  one 
minute  to  spare  for  the  hunger  of  a  day, 
he  engaged  Roger  with  great  affairs.  The 
right  order  of  the  realm,  how  it  stood  with 
the  barons,  how  the  commons  fared,  what 
was  the  need  of  the  time,  on  all  this  the 
king  urgently  sought  Roger's  thoughts.  No 
doubt  that  he  was  jeering  at  the  man;  he 
used  no  pains  to  hide  it.  But  Roger  came 
off  well  enough,  making  grave  earnest  of 
the  business,  like  one  conscious  of  ill-bred 
folly,  but  ruling  it  out  of  his  thought. 

"This  is  the  sum  of  my  mind,"  he  said  at 
last.  "The  common  folk  must  have  a 
master." 

"Solomon  Mortimer!"  The  king  pushed 
back  his  chair.  "My  father  chastised  them 
with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  them  with 
scorpions,  said  Solomon."  He  turned  and 
kicked  at  Bran.  "Eh,  fool,  was  it  Sok>- 
mon?" 

Bran  was  huddled  on  his  stool  in  a  quest 
for  marrow.  "Peace,  brother,  peace,"  he 
mumbled.    "Let  me  suck  me  my  bone." 

"God's  body,  it  is  well  said.  There  is  the 
king's  part,  Solomon:  give  the  folk  peace 
to  suck  their  bones."  He  started  up. 
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"Yet  there  is  some  sooth  in  you.  The  land 
must  have  a  master.  Go  find  him,  Solo- 
mon." He  &mg  out  his  hand  to  the 
queen.  "C<Hne  with  us,  my  fool,"  he 
allied  over  his  shoulder. 

"Oh,  Henry,  my  brother,"  Bran  grouted 
at  them,  "is  this  your  peace?" 

When  they  came  to  his  room  of  audience, 
the  king  thrust  a  kiss  on  her  and  cried 
''Good  dreams,  Eleanor,"  and  fell  into  a 
chair  and  drew  parchments  to  him. 

She  stood  over  him.  "Ijet  the  focd  be 
gone,  Henry." 

"God's  my  judge,  I  thought  we  were  rid 
of  him,"  the  king  laughed,  and  feigned  to 
look  round  the  room,  "Aye,  aye,  all  is  well. 
Sleep  sound,  my  woman.  We  have  dooe 
with  Roger  Mortimer." 

She  stamped  her  foot.  "You  need  no 
tooi  who  fool  it  so  well.  Out,  Bran.  I 
have  talk  for  your  master." 

"Heigho,  come  and  go,  hit  me  high,  hit 
me  low.  Quoth  I,  Dan  Shuttleoock."  Bran 
lounged  away. 

But  the  king  tripped  him  up.  'Ue 
domi,  twother.  Nay,  good  wife,  if  you  must 
talk,  none  so  fit  to  hear  as  brother  Bran." 

ftan  had  made  an  elaborate  stagger  and 
a  ludicrous  fall,  but  the  que^  was  in  no 
temper  to  laugh.  And  from  the  ground 
he  greened.  "£leanor,  Eleanor,  hear  poor 
Bran:  Queen  is  queen  but  man  is  man, 
woman  may  win  what  no  queen  can." 

The  king  threw  a  stmi^  look  at  him. 
The  queen  cried  out:  "Why,  then,  let  all 
the  world  hear.  I  say  you  use  me  vilely, 
Henry — ^Hrairy  the  Ai^evin." 

"My  gentle  girl  <rf  Poitou,"  the  king 
laughed. 

"It  was  a  king  that  I  came  to  wed.  A 
king  you  are  cdled,  but  no  king  indeed. 
A  king  of  the  greasy  commons,  a  king  of 
villains  and  serfs.  Not  a  baron  in  your 
land,  no  kni^t  nor  man  nobly  bom  but 
sjHts  upon  you." 

"Hear  the  words  of  Solomon  Mortimer." 

"You,  you  have  no  friends  but  churls. 
You  live  among  the  hovels.  You  choose 
out  men  base-born,  no  man's  sons,  to 
honor,  like  this  son  of  earth  that  is  your 
new  chancellor,  like  the  fool  who  lies  there. 
These  are  our  king's  men.  Death  of  God, 
what  a  kingi  I  am  weary  of,  it,  Master 
Angevin." 

^d  here  came  in  the  chancellor  laden 
with  his  parchment  sheaves.   He  stopped 


and  bowed  and  with  s<HBediiuig  ot  a 
was  going  out  again. 

"Nay,  nay,  it  is  nai^t,  Thomas.  Have 
you  done,  sweet  wife?"  the  king  laughed. 

"Look  to  yourself,"  she  cried.  "Aye, 
there  you  are  well  set  betwixt  your  cleric 
and  your  fool,"  and  she  stormed  out 

The  chancellor  sat  himself  down  and 
smoothly  began  to  Ulk  of  scutage. 

"<I^,  Henry,  Ivother  Henry,  here  is  do 
right  but douUe  wrong,"  Bran  gFOoned. 

The  kii^  started  roimd.  "You  have 
your  word,  too?  What  is  yBur  word,  wise 
man?" 

"Both  be  wrong  and  neither  is  lii^t, 

0  Henry,  my  Inother,  God  give  you 
lightl" 

The  red  brow  bent.   "What  moog  have 

1  wrought,  fool?" 

Bran  dragged  himself  along  the  fioor  to 
the  king's  feet.  "Who  is  your  diild's 
mother,  she  is  like  none  other." 

"Bran,  Brao,"  the  king  said,  and  his  l»ad 
lay  <m  the  big  head.  "What  a  man  ffves, 
that  he  is  givoi." 

"Yea,  brother,  yea." 

"Aye,  but  he  am  give  c«ly  what  w31  be 
taken,"  And  Bran  bowed  us  head  cm  the 
king's  knees. 

IT  WAS  the  next  day  and  the  queoi  was 
walking  on  the  walls  when  Roger  M.<x- 
timer  came  up  behind  her.  How  dtoutd 
their  tale  be  tc^d  now?  Nch:  he  nor  she 
could  think  that  in  what  they  did  thax  was 
wrong:  both  were  well  assured  that  to  than 
intolerable  wrong  was  done.  Yet  so  the 
world  goes  that  you  will  despise  them  heart 
and  head.  And  they  well  believed  that 
they  struck  for  the  right  and  at  God's  com- 
mand. How  could  such  people  and  such 
deeds  now  be? 

That  Queen  Eleanor  was  a  woman  shrewd 
and  of  a  great  will  none  deny.  I  hold  it  a 
vulgar  error  to  write  Roger  Mortimer  off 
as  a  ballad-monger's  villain.  He  had  some- 
thii^  more  in  him  than  passion.  Or,  if  you 
please,  less.  But  the  tale  must  hurry  or  it 
is  not  true. 

The  Queen  stood  there  looking  out  over 
the  vale  of  Severn  and  Roger  Mortimer 
came  beside  her. 

"You  waUh  like  a  princxss  in  jmson,  my 
queen." 

She  did  not  turn  nor  speak;  she  stood 
like  a  woman  (A  stone. 
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"Where  is  the  king,  madam?" 

Then  she  flung  round  upon  him.  "Death 
of  God,  do  you  tempt  me?"  she  cried. 

"Not  I,  by  the  rood.  I  bid  you  think 
of  your  honor." 

She  laughed.  "A  word,  man,  a  word. 
What  honor  have  I  left?  Naught  I  am  and 
less  than  naught." 

"You  have  said,  and  it  is  your  shame 
that  you  say." 

"You  are  a  bold  man,  Roger  Mortimer." 

"And  when  will  you  be  bold,  madam?" 

Her  hand  clutched  at  the  battlements 
till  the  knuckles  stood  out.  She  com- 
manded herself.  "Speak,  man,  ^peak,"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice.  "What  is  in  your 
heart?" 

"I  said,  where  is  the  king,  madam?" 

**Blood  of  God,  man,  I  know  not  nor 
care.  Chaffering  with  this  scullion  or 
that." 

"It  is  like  enough.  But  in  a  little  while 
he  will  be  with  a  scullion's  wench.  He  has 
marked  one  down  as  your  stoat  marks  down 
a  con^.  Eadi  creature  does  after  his  kind, 
Eleanor,  and  such  is  he.  He  spends  him- 
self for  a  broken  man's  daughter  and  day 
by  day  seeks  her  out.  A  blowsy  milk- 
maid has  him.  And  you — nay,  what  are 
you?" 

"Are  you  true,  Roger?" 

"I  lie  to  no  man  nor  for  no  woman's 
sake.   Are  you  true,  Eleanor?" 

"You  dare — "  she  turned  on  him. 

"Aye,  madam,  I  dare  all  for  your  honor. 
And  what  dare  you?  By  the  bones  of  the 
Conqueror  we  have  borne  enough  from 
this  scullions'  king.  There  is  no  lord  in 
all  the  land  that  is  not  wronged  by  him. 
And  you  that  made  him  great  most  foully 
wronged.   I  say  it  is  the  hour  to  strike. 

"Show  me  this  girL" 

He  laughed.  "CAil  and  man  too.  Coney 
and  stoat.  I  swear  to  you  I  mil  snatdi 
them  up  and  bear  them  off  to  my  hold  in 
Bridgenorth  if  you  will  give  me  your  ban- 
ner to  bear.  Come!  All  the  marches  will 
rise  for  me  and  if  we  strike  under  the 
queen's  banner  the  lords  of  the  north  will 
join  hands  with  us  and  we  will  make  an 
end  oS  this  king  of  scullions  and  Eleanor 
diall  be  the  kdy  of  England.  Do  you 
dare?" 

She  grasped  at  his  hand.    "Fail  not  you." 
"Faith  of  God,  not  II  I  shall  have  him 
caged  this  ni^t.'* 
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She  laughed.   "And  I — ^I  shall  speak  with 
him  in  his  cage." 
"Ride  out  before  the  sun  sets.   He  wiQ 

be  hungry  for. you." 

ON  THAl^'morning,  Izan,  having  set  in 
order  her  dairy  and  her  little  house- 
hold, left  her  father  in  a  chair  in  the  sun 
with  arrows  to  plume  and  his  old  hound  at ' 
his  knee  and  wandered  away  to  the  copse 
that  was  her  shrine.  She  had  no  thought 
of  her  lord's  coming  then,  for  she  had 
schooled  herself  to  count  upon  nothing 
from  him.  Twice  he  would  come  and  seem 
to  live  for  it,  then  fail  her  thrice;  but  she 
loved  to  be  in  the  place  and  remember,  poor 
child,  and  dream. 

But  on  this  morning  the  king  broke  loose 
from  his  chancellor's  burden  of  tasks  be- 
times and  left  that  shrewd  man  wondering. 
"God  guide  you,  lu'oth^,  you  walk  like  a 
man  in  his  sleep,"  said  Bran,  making  way 
for  him  on  the  stair. 

"Say  like  one  who  walks  in  the  dark, 
good  friend,"  Becket  said.  "Can  you  give 
me  light?" 

But  Bran  made  a  miserable  face  and 
shook  his  head  and  went  on  groping. 

So  on  this  morning  the  king  came  to  Izan 
where  she  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  hazels. 
She  started  as  she  saw  him  and  the  cow- 
slips fell  from  her  lap.  She  stood  and 
clasped  her  hands,  her  eyes  large  and  dark 
in  a  white  face.  He  rushed  upon  her,  the 
short,  burly  man,-  red  and  laughing,  and 
she  was  lost  in  his  arms.  But  then  he 
kissed  her  gently  enough  and  held  her  away 
to  look  at  her.  "Why,  child,  what  is 
it?" 

"I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  know,"  she 
trembled.   "It  is  strange  and  terrible." 

"There  is  fear  in  you.  God's  body,  Izan, 
you  must  not  fear." 

"There  is  no  fear,"  she  said  quietly. 
"But  I— I  can  not  see." 

"Make  me  welcome,  my  heart." 

"Ah,  welcome,  welcome,"  she  put  her 
little  hands  on  his  breast,  "if  it  is  well  for 
you." 

"Child,"  he  kissed  h«  hands,  "you  are 
sweet  life  in  my  veins." 

"You  are  all  power,  you  charge  upon  me 
and  carry  me  off  and  I  know  nothing  but 
you.    I  am  to  serve  you,  my  lord." 

"I  come  to  you,  I  need  you,  I  seek  you 
like  dean  air,  like  freedom  to  a  man  who 
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has  broke  prison.  You  are  sun  and  wind 
and  running  water  and  flowers." 

"My  lend,  my  lord  and  my  king,"  she 
breathed. 

And  then  out  of  the  copse  men-at-arms 
broke  upon  them.  The  king  was  borne 
down  bdore  he  could  strike  and  they  fell 
on  him  and  boimd  him.  He  shouted  and 
the  woods  rang  to  it  and  they  filled  his 
mouth  with  a  doth.  They  tied  him  on  his 
horse  and  rode  away  wiUi  him  and  Izan 
was  flung  across  their  captain's  saddle-bow. 

You  may  guess  how  the  blood  pumped 
in  that  bull  neck,  how  he  gnawed  at  the 
gag  and  foamed  and  set  his  muscles  agamst 
the  creaking  cords  till  his  doublet  was  wet 
from  bleeding  flesh.  The  men  who  had 
mocked  began  to  look  at  him  with  some- 
thing like  fear.  "There  is  a  devil  in  that 
one.  God  save  us,  they  are  the  devil's  own 
seed,  those  Angevins.  Nay,  but  no  man 
can  live  in  such  a  madness  as  that.  What 
if  he  die  upon  our  hands?"  So  they  talked 
and  Henry  heard  nothii^,  knew  nothing 
but  his  own  passion. 

When  he  rode  out  from  Shrewsbury  in  the 
morning  there  was  one  who  marked  him  far 
off  beyond  the  river,  one  who  saw  the  queen 
with  Roger  Mortimer  on  the  walls;  Bran, 
his  fool,  and  of  all  that  he  saw  Bran  liked 
nothing.  So  in  a  while,  groaning,  he  sad- 
dled his  mule.  "Into  the  dark,  Vergil," 
quoth  he,  "into  the  dark.  Nai^t  in  the 
^k  but  g^ts  I  see,  O  I^y  St.  Mary, 
they  frighten  me;  from  ^osts  of  the  past 
I  might  win  free,  but  I  quail  at  the  ghosts . 
of  what  is  to  be.  Nenny,  nenny,  poor  Bran 
is  a  fool.  There  is  no  past  nor  time  to  come. 
Now  is  all.  What  hath  been  is  naught 
and  hath  no  power  over  what  shall  come, 
if  what  now  is  is  wisely  done  and  well. 
That  is  the  fcuth  for  man.   Now  is  all, 

0  Bran,  my  brother.  But  you  are  no  man. 
You  have  no  life.  You  are  a  dreamer  and 
a  dream.  You  are  a  word  in  the  air,  you 
are  a  thought  in  the  mind,  you  are  a  hope 
in  the  heart.  You  come  and  go  and  naught 
is  done.  Na,  Na,  God  have  mercy,  brother, 
but  what  should  I  do,  I?  If  I  could  make 
the  man  to  my  pleasure,  naught  should  fall 
him  but  grid  beyond  measure.   What  can 

1  give  him  with  all  my  care  l^t  a  burden 
all  too  heavy  to  bear?  TeHiiim  his  wife 
hates  him  for  ^^t  is  best  in  him,  hath  a 
mind  to  wroi^  him  for  what  he  does  right, 
bid  him  cherish  her  who  will  have  no 


cherishing — oh,  Bran,  work  for  a  fool." 

But  he  rode  on.  He  had  marked  well 
the  way  the  king  went,  and  not  that  day 
first  He  guessed,  I  suppose,  to  what  it 
led.  He  rode  easily,  his  reins  on  Ac 
mule's  neck,  having  no  purpose  to  oHne 
on  the  king  unawares  or  spy.  And  so 
while  he  was  still  far  off  die  copse  he 
saw  that  company  of  men-at-arms  sweep 
across  a  hillside,  riding  south,  and  the 
king  among  them,  bound.  They  were  Uue 
upon  yellow,  the  colors  of  Mortimer's  band 
of  Flemish  ^)ears. 

He  tiurned  and  the  mule  Vergil  felt  whip 
and  heel. 

THOMAS  BECKET,  the  chanceUor, 
working  on  the  roll  erf  the  new  sherifib 
with  clerks  busy  all  about  him,  was  stfutled 
by  a  red  and  breathless  fool.  "Why,  good- 
man  Bran,  what  hounds  have  hunt«i  you?" 
"Hark  in  your  ear,  broths,"  Bran  gaqwd. 
"Get  you  gone,  children.  I  hear  con- 
fession,' '  and  as  the  clerks  fled  Becket  came  to 
him.  "Now,  man,  what  is  the  marrow  of  it?" 

"The  king  is  taken,  brother,"  Bran  said 
and  steadied  himself  on  Becket's  arm.  "I 
saw  him  among  Rt^er  Mortimer's  Flem- 
ings. Bound  be  was  and  they  rode  south- 
ward.   He  is  an.hour  away." 

Becket  put  him  off  and  he  swayed  to  the 
window  and  leaned  upon  the  sill,  breath- 
ing de^.  Becket  clapped  his  hands  and 
the  clerks  scurried  in  again.  "Walter,  go 
you  to  Sir  Richard  dc  Lucy.  I  greet  him 
and  it  is  the  king's  need  that  he  sound  to 
horse.  Swift,  man.  Antony  to  Sir  Rog» 
and  bid  him  muster  every  spear,  and  his 
trustiest  squire  must  ride  hard  to  Ludlow 
to  my  Lord  of  Lei<^ter:  the  king's  good 
greeting  to  him  and  the  word  is  that  his 
power  a»ne  swift  to  Bridgenorth.  My 
horse  at  the  gate,  Francis.  Bui  Peter 
bring  me  my  harness."  He  clapped  his 
hand  on  Bran's  Moulder.  "Courage, 
brother.  This  wolf  hath  long  been  marked 
and  all  is  ready  for  his  himting.  We  have 
a  pack  to  lay  on  Master  Mortimer  that  shall 
pull  him  down  in  the 'first  gallop." 

Bran  turned,  "God  have  mercy,  brotber; 
a  man  might  say  3rou  were  glad  of  3nnir 
lord's  perU." 

"Say  not  you  so.  He  is  dearer  to  me 
than  brother.  I  know  our  Roger  a  weak 
man  in  grain.  He  will  dare,  but  not  do. 
The  king  shall  five  out  his  days  for  Roga. 
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God  is  my  trust,  I  know  he  shall  be  safe. 
But  Roger  hath  troubled  the  land  too  long. 
Now  may  we  strike  and  strike  home." 

"Yea,  yea.  It  is  a  wise  Thomas.  Swift 
it  thinks  and  clear.  Yet  to  the  heart  of 
things  it  sees  not." 

"What  is  the  heart,  then?" 

"See  where  she  goes,  madam  que«i." 
He  pointed  out  to  the  courtyard,  where 
Eleanor  stood  with  a  squire  of  her  house- 
hold cloaked  for  the  saddle. 

"God's  body,  she  would  ride  to  Bridge- 
north,"  Becket  cried. 

"You  have  said,  brother.  There  is  the 
sad  heart  of  all." 

Becket  leaned  from  the  window  and 
shouted:  "Warders,  ho  wardersl  Down 
portcuUisl"  From  the  gate-tower  an  arm 
was  raised  in  answer.  Slowly  the  iron  bars 
slid  down  into  the  open  archway  and 
clashed  upon  the  stones. 

Becket  turned  and  cast  off  his  gown  and 
went  into  the  inner  room  where  his  squires 
waited  with  helmet  and  coat  of  mail.  So, 
clad  like  a  knight,  he  went  down  to  the 
courtyard.  The  queen  was  in  the  saddle. 
"Death  of  God,  surah,  what  folly  is  this?" 
she  cried.  "When  was  your  clerkship 
dubbed  knight?  Who  made  you  lord  of 
our  castle?" 

'TLady  Eleanor,  none  bom  of  woman 
rides  out  of  Shrewsbury  this  day  but  by 
the  king's  own  order." 

"I  go  riding,  rogue." 

"It  can  not  be.  You  go  no  whither,  lady." 

"You— you  are  to  hdd  me  at  your  wiU?" 

"I  dare  not  risk  you,  lady.  Here  are  >  ou 
safe.  Without  these  walls  you  go  upon  you 
know  not  what.  There  be  evil  men  abroad." 

"Fie,  you  prate  like  the  coward  clerk  you 
are.    Where  is  your  king,  then?" 

"Nay,  if  the  queen  knows  not,  who  am  I 
to  know?  This  only  I  know,  that  I  do  his 
will.  When  the  king  comes  again  let  him 
judge  if  I  have  done  you  wrong." 

She  cried  out  an  oath  at  him.  "Rogue, 
rogue,  you  threaten  me?" 

"With  what,  then?"  And  she  was  silent 
glaring  at  him.  He  bowed  to  her.  "I  go 
upon  the  king's  business,  lady,"  and  he 
strode  away. 

'T^HE  castle  of  Bridgenorth  stood  on  a 
*■  cliflf  above  Severn.   Whwi  they  came 
there,  the  king  and  Izan  bound  still,  and  he 
Still  gagged,  were  flung  into  a  cell  beneath 
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the  gate-tower  and  in  the  dark  he  heard 
her  whisper  to  him  and  ask  that  he  would 
forgive  her,  and  he  dragged  himself  to  her 
feet  and  lay  touching  her.  But  not  long 
were  they  left  go.  When  Roger  Mortimer 
heard  of  theis  coming  he  made  much  of  the 
captain  of  th«  Flemings,  Baldwin  of  Ghent, 
promising  him  great  thhigs  still  to  be  won, 
and  set  a  fresh  watch  on  his  towers  and  sent 
out  a  party  on  the  Shrewsbury  road  to  bring 
the  queen.  Then  to  his  great  chamber  in 
the  northern  tower  he  went  and  called  f<»: 
wine  and  his  prisoners. 

They  could  but  stimible  and  shuffle,  so 
closely  were  they  bound,  and  Roger  laughed 
as  he  heard  them  coming.  When  they 
stood  before  him,  dirty  and  torn  and  help- 
less, he  fed  his  eyes  on  them  and  drank  a 
cup  of  wine  and  "By  the  bones  of  the  Con- 
queror, now  you  look  what  you  are,  Henry, 
a  slave  king  of  slaves,"  he  said  and  he 
laughed  again.  "And  you,  wench,  fit  mire 
for  him  to  wallow  in,  how  like  you  your 
lover  now?"  But  Izan  would  not  answer  and 
the  king  could  not  and  this  disappointed 
him.  "Prick  the  cat  with  your  dagger, 
Osbert,  and  let  us  hear  her  sweet  voice. 
Tell  us  your  love  story,  sweet."  So  one 
of  the  men-at-arms  put  his  dagger-point 
into  her  bosom,  but  she  neither  flinched 
nor  cried  and  he  plucked  it  away  in  a 
hurry. 

"My  lord,  she  would  fall  on  it!" 

"Nay,  nay,  not  so  easy  a  death,  dear 
heart.  Nor  so  soon.  Fluck  the  cloth  out 
erf  his  foul  mouth.   I  would  hear  his  royal 

speech." 

Free  of  the  gag,  the  king  looked  round 
the  room;  there  were  four  men-at-arms 
guarding  him,  and  he  laughed.  "Give  you 
good  night,"  said  he.  Izan  stole  one  gl^ce 
at  him  and  shrank  away  behind  him  and 
leaned  by  the  window,  her  bound  hands 
at  the  wound  in  her  breast. 

"God's  blood,  the  Angevin  shows  sport," 
Roger  cried  and  drank  again. 

"To  a  merry  meeting  in  hell!  Drink  it 
down,  Roger.  We  shall  all  be  there  soon 
enough." 

"You  are  s(Hnething  nearer  than  I, 
Henry." 

"Yes,  faithi  By  an  hour.  To-day  iat 
me,  to-morrow  for  you,  Roger.  How  many 
be  here  will  see  the  sun  o'  Sunday?" 

"Care  not  you  for  that.   You.have  " 

"God's  body,  not  I.   It  will  be  a  merry 
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onfall  in  BridgenOTth.  But  that  is  your 
share.   I  shall  He  warm  with  the  devil." 

"By  my  father's  soul,  the  fool  threatens!" 
Roger  laughed  loud. 

"Who,  I?  Good  Roger,  where  are  your 
wits?  I  am  sped.  So  are  we  all.  Never 
a  king  was  done  to  death  but  a  thousand 
die  for  his  killing.  Hie  wolf  hath  the  ^eep 
and  the  hounds  are  vapon  the  wolf." 

"Angevinl"  Roger  cried,  for  at  last  he 
saw  his  men's  faces.  "Your  craft  serves 
you  not  now.  Out,  fellows,  out.  I«ave 
me  alone  with  them." 

"The  hrave  Roger!"  the  kmg  laug^. 
"Alone  with  a  bound  man  and  a  woman 
bound.   O  gallant  luiight." 

"Aye,  fool  it  to  the  last,  Henry.  There 
is  notiiing  left  you  but  your  tongue.  Now 
hear  you  me.  Not  at  my  will  only  you  lie 
boimd,  but  for  the  lady  your  queen.  She 
shall  have  her  way  with  you  ere  you  go 
to  your  grave.  She  comes  to  me  this 
night  and  she  shall  judge  you  and  your 
leman  there  and  the  fame  of  it  shall  go 
through  all  Christianity  how  you  pla}^ 
her  false  with  a  wench  from  the  byre  and 
were  tak^  mth  her.  We  will  give  you  to 
^lame  and  you  shall  be  all  men's  jest  in 
your  death.   And  " 

Izan  was  by  the  window  and  as  he  spoke 
^e  reeled  as  though  she  would  faint  and 
lay  there  upon  the  sill.  Once  she  turned 
and  lotted  at  the  king.  Then  she  flung 
herself  forward  and  was  gone. 

Roger  ran  to  the  window.  She  lay  a 
little  huddled  heap  on  the  rock  a  hundred 
feet  below  and  lay  still. 

But  the  king  did  not  loc^.  The  king  bent 
his  head  and  spoke  softly  in  Latin:  "Into 
thy  hands,  O  Lord.  Christ  Jesus,  receive 
her  soul  and  St.  Mary  the  Mother,  comfort 
herl" 

There  was  no  bkxxl  in  Roger's  face. 
"The  wench  is  dead,"  he  said  and  he  stared 
at  the  king. 

"Nay,  good  Roger,  she  lives,"  the  king 
smiled  and  went  on  talkii^  Latin:  '*0  God 
Almighty,  forgive  not  this  man's  sin,  but 
give  him  according  to  his  deeds  and  let 
thine  angels  persecute  him  forever." 

"What  say  you?"  Roger  stammered. 

"Now  nay,  good  Roger,  it  is  you  to  say. 
You  are  the  speakra*,  axe  not  you?  Say  on. 
Now  a  new  tale  is  to  make  1^  the  old  tale 
has  gone  awiy." 

"IholdyDuatilL" 


"Yea,  O  wise  man.  You  bold  your  king 
bound.  And  ncme  but  your  king.  What 
tale  is  now  to  tell?" 

"By  the  Ixmes  of  the  Conqueror  it  were 
wdl  told  if  you  lay  then  widi  her.  Hiat' 
would  ^Ad  your  queen's  heart,  Hexuy." 

The  king  lau^ied.  "She  tanies,  good 
Roger,  she  tarries.  Women  are  waymrd. 
Wl^  if  she  oxoes  not?  Look  and  see. 
What  if  she  hath  mocked  oiu-  Rogo*?" 

"God's  blood,  you  shall  not  mock  me," 
Roger  cried  and  (hew  his  sword  and  rushed 
at  him.  Hie  king  flung  up  his  bound  arms, 
to  meet  the  blow.  He  turned  it,  not  with- 
out blood,  but  as  it  fell  it  sheared  through 
the  cords  and  the  straining  arms  jyrang 
apart.  Then  the  king  fdl  vpoa  him  within 
the  long  sword's  sweep  and  cast  his  arms 
about  him  and  bore  him  back  into  the  win- 
dow embrasure  and  flung  his  weight  upon 
him  and  bent  him  backward  across  the  ^ 
and  fear  took  hold  of  him  and  he  shouted 
^riU  in  his  £ear.  But  now  the  king's  body 
held  his  body  and  the  king's  broad  hands 
were  at  his  throat  and  his  head  went  bai^- 
ward  and  out  and  his  strength  passed  and 
he  moaned  and  the  king  timist  him  down 
and  leaned  out,  watdung  him  roll  in  the  air. 

INTO  the  room  breathless  broke  Baldwin 
of  Ghent  crying,  "My  lord,  my  lord." 
The  king  turned  smihng  and  sat  himself 
^wn  and  began  to  tear  the  beeves  of  his 
shirt  to  l»nd  his  arms. 

"In  the  fiend's  name,  whne  is  my  lord 
Roger?" 

'*WelI  spoken,  friend,"  the  king  laughed. 
"Look  and  see."  So  Baldwin  ran  to  the 
window.  "See  wharc  he  is  gone.  And  see 
who  comes."  And  Baldwin  rumbled  to 
himself  in  Flemish. 

"Is  this  your  work,  my  master?"  he 
turned  threatening,  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

The  king  sprang  up.  "God's  body,  fel- 
low, that  well  you  know.  It  is  his  work 
who  lies  there.  The  fool  who  must  needs 
be  villain  too.  But  these  be  my  men  who 
come  upon  you." 

And  while  he  spoke  there  ran  in  a  man 
spattered  with  mud  and  horse's  foam. 
"My  lord — Baldwin — Baldwin,  it  is  the 
king's  banner  they  bear.  I  have  seen  it 
and  de  Lucy's  and  there  is  another  com- 
pany af^." 

"There  is  your  answer,  rogues." 

''You  we  hokl  still,"  Baldwin  growled. 
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"At  cost  of  your  lives." 

'*you  must  be  our  ransom,  my  lord. 
This  is  the  end  of  it,"  the  Fleming  shrugged. 

"No  ransom  I.  Out,  dog,  and  open  your 
gates.    Or  soon  or  late  you  hang." 

The  Fleming  looked  again  at  the  power 
that  was  closing  upon  the  castle,  looked 
long  and  fled. 

So  when  the  trumpets  sounded  the  gates 
were  aheady  open  and  Baldwin  of  Ghent 
was  gone.  To  the  room  in  the  tower  Becket 
came  and  found  the  king  on  his  knees. 

When  he  made  an  end  of  his  prayer  he 
started  up  and  "Thomas,  my  friend,"  he 
took  the  man  and  kissed  him.  '"Swift  and 
sure  are  you." 

"My  most  dear  lord.  I  thank  God  this 
nig^t.  But  it  is  not  I  that  saved  you;  it 
is  Bran  the  fool.  He  saw  you  taken.  He 
brought  me  news." 

"Aye,  aye,  true  brotha:  Bran,"  the  king 
laughed. 

"But  how  has  it  chanced,  my  lord?" 

."Look  from  the  window," 

"That  thing  was  Roger,"  the  chancellor 
said  coldly.  "But  another  lies  there,  my 
lord." 

**By  my  folly  and  to  my  shame  she  lies 
dead.  T^is  was  a  saint,  Thomas,  and  like 
a  saint  I  will  honor  her,  who  knew  not  how 
to  honor  her  in  life.  I  am  a  desolate  man. 
Hear  the  tale,  friend,"  and  he  told  it. 

Becket  crossed  himself.  "St.  Mary  crown 
her,"  he  said.  "She  was  holy."  And  then 
he  turned  away  and  plucked  at  his  chin. 

"What  is  in  your  mind,  man?" 

Becket's  face  set  like  stone  but  his  eyes 
glittered.  "My  lord,  I  have  no  will  to 
speak.  But  just  it  is  and  right  you  know 
all.  This  is  true  that  the  knave  Roger  said. 
The  queen  was  to  ride  here  to  meet  him 
this  night.  We  stajred  her  already  in  the 
saddle  and  hardly  stayed  her." 

"God's  body,  that  viper  made  the 
plot!" 

"I  say  not  that,  my  lord.   Jut^e  you." 

"False  she  is  and  was  ever  false.  Her 
lean  hands  are  we^  with  Izan's  blood.  And 
I — I — "  he  gnawed  at  his  hngers. 

"The  king  is  just,"  Becket  said.  "Let 
justice  be  done." 

"Doubt  me  not,"  the  king  started  up. 
"To  horse,  to  horse!" 

So  in  Bridgenorth  to  hold  the  castle  de 
Lucy  was  left  and  the  king  stormed  back 
to  Shrewsbury. 

Bmybed^t  Mogaahu,  SepUmbtr,  igsi 


YOU  see  him  again  in  that  room  where 
the  story  began ,  Becket  standing  before 
him,  grave  and  austere,  Bran  at  his  feet 
fondling  him.  "My  brother,  my  brother, 
there  are  wounds  on  you." 

"The  fox  snaps  when  you  break  him.  It 
is  nothing.  Where  is  my  true  queen. 
Bran?" 

'  "Nay,  brother,  I  know  not.  The  best 
of  all  is  you  are  safe.  Oh,  give  God  thanks 
and  be  kind." 

"Fool,  fool,"  the  king  put  a  hand  on  the 
big  head.  "You  would  cry  heaven  in  hell. 
Bid  her  come,  my  lord." 

"O  Henry,  my  brother,  speak  peace, 
peace.  There  is  no  right  in  vengeance. 
You  have  made  children,  the  woman  and 
you.  Hie  past  is  dead.  You  are  still  to 
live  and  peace  wins  all." 

"My  fool,"  the  king  said  gently.  "Aye, 
the  past  is  dead.    Speak  no  more." 

"Oh,  my  brother,  my  brother,"  Bran 
groaned. 

The  qu^n  sw^t  in  and  stood  silent. 
"You  gave  me  no  welcome,  madam?" 
"I  give  you  no  welcome,"  she  said.  "Your 
fool  was  there  to  welcome  you." 
"You  ask  no  pardon?" 
And  she  laughed. 

"You  have  diosen.  Be  it  so.  I  have  no 
more  honor  for  you  and  I  will  not  live  with 
you;  but  free  I  may  not  trust  you.  You 
are  held  in  ward,  madam." 

"I  am  your  queen,"  she  cried. 

"You  are — "  he  stopped  a  moment — 
"my  prisoner.  Go." 

"I  claim  my  children,  Henry." 

He  looked  at  her  heavily.  "Yes.  My 
children  are  yours." 

She  laughed  again  and  swept  out. 

The  king  lay  back  with  his  head  fallen 
on  his  breast.  "Let  me  alone,  good  friends, 
let  me  alone."  Bran  kissed  his  hand  and 
Bran's  tears  wore  wet  on  it.  As  they  went 
out  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  they  heard  him 
pray. 

On  the  dark  stair  Bran  reeled  and  Becket 
stayed  him :  "Why,  man ;  courage.  He  hath 
dealt  with  her  wisely  and  well." 

"Yea,  a  hard  man  are  you,"  Bran  said. 

"This  is  not  I.  But  this  is  just,  this  is 
merciful.  For  the  king  is  more  than 
all." 

"Na,  na,  na,  God's  peace  is  more  than 
all,"  Bran  cried.  "Oh,  wise  man  Thomas, 
what  peace  shall  he  see  in  all  his  days?" 
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The  Red  House  Murder 

An  Unusual  Mysten  Novel  with  a  Detective 
Mew  to  Fiction.  Was  the  Killing  an  Acculent 
and  Did  Mark  Lose  His  Head  and  Run  A^^ayf 

By  A.  A.  Milne 

j^  9f'Hhiu  On  a  Tmer  "Mr,  ft«  P«"«  By," 
IHi^trations  by  George  Giffu&rc 


VTONV     GTLLINGHAM.  thirty 
cool  and  alert,  was  not  t^^sor  to£ 
man  lo  be  defeated  m  any  enter- 

'^^:^1hr:l:?l^;o-it  type  of  young 
,J^t  a  protessional  detective,  but  a 


layman  with  a  wide-awake  mind— who  Imp^ 
pened  in  upon  an  unusual  scene  at  the  Red 
House  the  borne  of  Mark  Ablett.  As 
Antonv  enln-ed  the  hall,  he  found  a  man 
baiit'in<^  at  a  lorked  door  and  sbouinig, 
"Oven  the  door,  1  say,  opt-n  the  door. 
The  man  was  MatUiew  Cayley.  the  kmg- 
suffcrins  cousin  and  protege  of  the  vam, 
overbcurintc  Mark  Ablett 

-Somethin:;-s  happened,"  said  Cayley, 
looking;  up  at  AnUuiy.  "'I  heard  a  shot 
The  door  is  locked.   We  must  break  it  m. ' 

"So  much  easier  to  break  in  a  wmdow, ' 

6i 
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said  Antony,  smiling.  He  looked  very  cool 
and  a}llected  as  lie  lewed  upon  his  stick. 

They  ran  around  the  house,  looked  in  at 
a  window  and  saw  the  body  of  a  man  lying 
on  the  floor.  Then  they  burst  in  the  win- 
dow and  entered. 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  Antony  as  he  looked 
at  the  man  who  had  been  shot  between  the 
eyes. 

"Robert  Ablett." 

'*0h,"  said  Antony,  "I  thought  his  name 
was  Mark." 

"Yes,  Mark  Ablett  lives  here.  Robert  is 
his  brotjier.    I  was  afraid  it  was  Mark." 

Antony  examined  the  door,  fotmd  that 
it  was  locked  and  that  the  key  was  gone. 

"He  might  have  shot  himself,"  mumbled 
Cayley. 

"Yes,  but  he  didn't;  or  if  he  did,  some- 
body was  in  the  room  at  the  time  axtd  that 
somebody  isn't  here  now.  And  that  some- 
body took  the  pistol  away  with  Mm." 

THE  tragedy  had  taken  place  while  Mark 
was  entertaining  a  house-party;  the 
guests  at  the  time  were  playing  golf.  At 
breakfast  that  morning  Mark  had  an- 
nounced that  he  expected  a  visit  that  after- 
noon— the  first  in  fifteen  years — ^from  his 
brother,  Robert,  who  lived  in  Australia.  It 
was  plain  that  Mark  was  not  pleased  at  the 
prospect  of  the  visit.  Among  the  house- 
party  guests  was  Bill  Beverley,  a  friend  of 
Gillinghams;  and  it  was  in  coming  to  see 
Bill  that  Antony  found  a  mystery  to  solve. 
At  the  police  investigation  not  much  more 
was  brot^ht  out  than  that  soon  after  Robert 
had  arrived  loud  talking,  then  shots,  were 
heard  in  the  "office"  where  the  body  was 
found;  that  a  man  had  been  killed  and  that 
a  man  was  missing.  To  Antony  there  was 
much  more  in  the  case.  For  instance: 

Why  was  the  door  to  the  room  locked 
ajter  Robert  was  killed? 

Why  did  Cayley  run  all  the  way  around 
the  house  to  r^idi  the  office  windows  when 
there  was  a  shorter  way  throu^  the  house? 

Was  it  to  give  Mark  time  in  which  to  es- 
cape? 

The  first  thing  Cayley  had  said  in  find- 
ing the  body  was  "Thank  God!  I  was 
afraid  it  was  Mark." 

Why  should  he  want  to  give  Mark  time 
to  get  away? 

And  why  run  if  he  did  want  to  give  him 
time? 


Continuing  his  investigation,  Antony 
went  out  of  the  house  again  to  the  lawns 
at  the  back,  and  sat  down  on  a  bench  in 
view  of  the  office  windows. 

"Now  then,"  he  said,  "let's  go  through 
Cayley's  mind  carefully,  and  see  what  we 
get." 

Cayley  had  been  in  the  hall  when  Robert 
was  shown  into  the  office.  The  servant 
goes  off  to  look  for  Mark,  and  Cayley  goes 
on  with  his  book.  Mark  comes  down  the 
stairs,  warns  Cayley  to  stand  by  in  case  he 
is  wanted,  and  goes  to  meet  his  brother. 
What  does  Cayley  expect?  Possibly  that 
he  won't  be  wanted  at  all;  possibly  that  his 
advice  may  be  wanted — in  the  matter,  say, 
of  paying  Robert's  debts,  or  getting  him  a 
passage  back  to  Australia;  possimy  that 
his  physical  assistance  may  be  wanted  to 
get  an  obstreperous  Robert  out  of  the 
house.  Well,  he  sits  tho-e  for  a  moment, 
and  then  goes  into  the  library.  Why  not? 
He  is  still  within  reach,  if  wanted.  Sud- 
denly he  hears  a  pistol-shot.  A  pistol-shot 
is  the  last  noise  you  expect  to  hear  in  a 
country  house;  very  natural,  thai,  that  fear 
the  moment  he  would  hardly  realize  what 
it  was.  He  listens  and  hears  nothing  more. 
Perhaps  it  wasn't  a  pistol-^ot  after  all. 
After  a  moment  or  two  he  goes  to  the  li- 
brary door  again.  The  profound  silence 
makes  him  uneasy  now.  Was  it  a  pistol- 
shot?  Absurd!  Still — no  harm  in  going 
into  the  office  on  some  excuse,  just  to  re- 
assure himself.  So  he  tries  the  door — and 
finds  it  locked! 

What  are  his  emotions  now?  Alarm, 
uncertainty.  Something  is  happening.  In- 
credible though  it  seems,  it  must  have  been 
a  pistol-shot.  He  is  bai^i^  at  the  door 
and  calling  out  to  Mark,  and  there  is  no 
answer.  Alarm — ^yes.  But  alarm  for  whose 
safety?  Mark's,  obviously.  Robert  is  a 
stranger;  Mark  is  an  intimate  fri«id.  Robert 
has  written  a  letter  received  that  morning, 
the  letter  of  a  man  in  a  dangerous  temper. 
Robert  is  the  tough  customer;  Mark  the 
highly  civilized  gentleman.  If  there  has 
been  a  quarrel,  it  is  Robert  who  has  diot 
Mark.  He  bangs  at  the  door  again. 

Of  course  to  Antony,  coming  suddenly 
upon  this  scene,  Cayley^s  conduct  had 
seemed  rather  absurd,  but  then,  just  for 
the  moment,  Cayley  had  lost  his  head. 
Anybody  else  might  have  done  the  same. 
But  as  soon  as  Antony  suggested  trying  the 
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windows  Cayley  saw  that  that  was  the 
obvious  thing  to  do.  So  he  leads  the  way 
to  the  windows — the  longest  way. 

Why?  To  give  the  murderer  time  to  es- 
cape? If  he  had  thoiq^t  then  that  Mark 
was  the  mmdoer,  perhaps  yes.  But  he 
thinks  tliat  Roba*t  is  the  murderer.  If  he 
is  not  hiding  anything^  he  must  think  so. 
Indeed  he  says  so,  when  he  sees  the  body. 
"I  was  afnud  it  was  Mark,"  he  says,  whfen 
he  finds  tiutt  it  is  Robert  ^o  is  killed. 
No  reason,  then,  for  wishing  to  gain  time. 
On  the  contrary,  every  instinct  wouki  urge 
him  to  get  Into  the  room  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  seize  the  wicked  Robert  Yet 
he  goes  the  knagest  way  round.  Why? 
And  then  why  ruwP 

"That's  the  question,"  said  Antony  to 
himself,  as  he  filled  his  T^ape^  "and  Uess  me 
if  I  know  the  answer. 

He  laughed  suddenly  and  Ut  his  pipe. 

"I  ms  wantu^  a  new  profession/'  he 
thought,  "and  now  I've  found  it.  Antony 
Gillingham,  frnviUe  detective.  I  ^kall  be- 
gin to-day." 

Whatever  Antony  GSlingham's  other 
qualifications  for  his  new  {Kofession^  he  had 
at  any  rate  a  brain  which  WOTked  clearly 
and  quickly.  And  this  dear  brain  of  hb 
had  already  told  him  that  he  was  the  only 
peram  in  the  bouse  at  that  moment  w1k» 
was  unhaadicapped  in  the  search  for  truth. 
The  inspector  had  arrived  in  it  to  fiiKl  a 
man  dead  and  a  man  misang.  It  was  ex- 
tremely probable,  no  doubt,  that  the  miss- 
ii^  man  had  ^t  the  dead  man.  But  it 
was  more  than  extremely  probable,  it  was 
almost  certain,  that  the  inspector  would 
start  with  the  idea  that  this  extremely 
probable  solution  was  the  one  true  solution, 
and  that,  in  crasequence,  he  would  be  less 
disposed  to  con»der  without  {M«judice  any 
oth«-  solution. 

It  would  have  greatly  interested  Antony 
to  know  that,  just  at  the  time  when  he 
was  feeling  rather  superior  to  the  prejudiced 
inspector,  the  inspector  himself  was  letting 
his  mind  dwell  lovingly  upon  the  possibili- 
ties in  c(»mecti(m  with  Mr.  Gillingham. 
Was  it  only  a  coinddaice  that  Mr.  (filing- 
ham  had  turned  up  just  when  he  did? 
And  Mr.  Beverley's  curious  answers  when 
asked  for  some  account  of  his  friend.  An 
assistant  in  a  toliacccmist's,  a  waita!  An 
odd  man,  Mr.  GiffingluHn,  evidently.  It 
mi|^t  be  as  wdl  to  keep  an  eye  <m  hun. 

Enrybody'M  Ma^uimt,  SefUmAtr,  igsx  y 


THE  guests  had  said  good-by  to  Cayley, 
according  to  their  different  mann^. 
The  major,  gruff  and  simple:  "If  yxMi  want 
me,  command  me.  Anything  I  can  do. 
Good-by."  Betty,  alottly  ^rmpathetic, 
with  every^ing  in  her  la^e  eyes  whidi 
^e  was  too  much  overawed  to  t^;  Mrs. 
Calladine,  protesting  that  she  did  not  know 
what  to  say,  but  apparently  finding  plenty; 
and  Miss  Norris,  crowding  so  mudi  into 
one  de^airing  gestiu'e  that  Cayley's  un- 
varying **Tliank  you  very  mudi"  might 
have  been  taken  Uiis  tkne  as  gratitude  ixa 
an  artistic  entertainment. 

Bill  had  seen  them  into  the  carj  had 
taken  his  own  farewells  (with  a  special 
squeeze  of  the  hand  ica  Betty)  and  had 
wandered  out  to  join  Antony  on  his  garden 
seat 

"Well,  this  is  a  queer  mess,"  said  Bill  as 
he  sat  down. 

"Very  queer,  WiSiam." 

"And  you  actually  walked  ri^kt  into  it?" 

"Ri^t  into  it,''  said  Antony. 

"Then  you're  the  man  I  want.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  rumors  and  mystoies  about, 
and  that  in^wctor  fellow  am^dy  wouldn't 
keep  to  the  point  when  I  wanted  to  ask 
him  about  the  murdw,  or  whatever  it  is, 
but  kept  a^ing  me  questicms  about  where 
VA  met  you  &st,  and  all  9iix\s  of  dull 
things  like  that.  Now,  what  really  hap- 
pened?" 

Antony  told  him  as  concisely  as  he  could 
all  that  he  had  already  told  the  in^)ector, 
Bill  interrupting  him  here  and  there  with 
appropriate  "Good  Lords"  and  whistles. 

"I  say,  it's  a  fine  bieiness,  isn't  it?  Where 
do  I  come  in,  Mactly?" 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  everybody  else  is  bundled  off  ex- 
cept me,  and  I  get  put  through  it  by  that 
inspector  as  if  I  knew  all  about  it — ^what's 
the  idea?" 

Antony  smiled  at  him. 

"Well,  there's  nothing  to  worry  about, 
you  know.  Naturally  Birch  wanted  to  see 
one  of  you  so  as  to  know  what  you'd  all 
been  doing  all  day.  And  Cayley  was  nice 
enough  to  think  that  ycni'd  be  company 
for  me,  as  I  knew  you  already.  And— 
well,  that's  all." 

"You're  staying  here,  in  the  house?"  said 
Bill  eagarly.  "Good  man.  That's  splen- 
did." 

"It  reconciles  you  to  the  departure  of — 
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some  of  the  others?"  asked  Antony  gravely. 
BiU  blushed. 

"Oh,  well,  I  shaU  see  her  again  next  week, 
anjrway,"  he  murmured. 
"I  congratulate  you.  I  liked  her  looks. 

A  nice  comfortable  sort  of  woman  " 

"You  fool,  that's  her  mother." 
"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.    But  anyhow, 
BiU,  I  want  you  more  than  she  does  just 
now.  So  try  and  put  up  with  me." 

"I  say,  do  you  really?"  said  Bill,  rather 
flattered.  He  had  a  great  admiration  for 
Antony,  and  was  very  proud  to  be  liked 
by  him. 

"Yes.  You  see,  things  are  going  to  hap- 
pen here  soon." 

"Inquests  and  that  sort  of  thing?" 

"Well,  perhaps  something  before  that. 
Hullo,  here  comes  Cayley." 

CAYLEY  was  walking  across  the  lawn 
toward  them,  a  big,  heavy-shouldered 
man,  with  one  of  those  strong,  clean-shaven, 
ugly  faces  which  can  never  quite  be  called 
plain. 

"Bad  luck  for  Cayley,"  said  Bill. 
"Ought  I  to  tell  him  how  sorry  I  am  and 
all  tbat  sort  of  thing?  It  seems  so  inade- 
quate." 

"I  shouldn't  bother,"  said  Antony. 

Cayley  nodded  as  he  came  to  them  and 
stood  there  for  a  m(snent. 

"We  can  make  room  for  you,"  said  BiU, 
getting  up. 

"Oh,  don't  bother,  thanks.  I  just  came 
to  say,"  he  went  on  to  Antony,  "that 
naturally  they've  rather  lost  their  heads 
in  the  kitchen,  and  dinner  won't  be  till  half- 
past  eight.  Do  just  as  you  like  about  dress- 
ing, of  course.  What  about  your  lu^age?" 

"I  thought  Bill  and  I  would  walk  over 
to  the  inn  directly  and  see  about  it." 

"You  can  have  the  car  as  soon  as  it 
comes  back  from  the  station." 

"It's  very  good  of  you,  but  I  shall  have 
to  go  over  myself  anyhow,  to  pack  up  and 
pay  my  bill.  Besides,  it's  a  good  evening 
for  a  walk.  If  you  wouldn't  mind  it, 
BiU?" 

"I  should  love  it." 

"WeU,  then,  if  you  leave  the  bag  there, 
I'U  send  the  car  round  for  it  later." 

"Thanks  very  much." 

Having  said  what  he  wanted  to  say,  Cay- 
ley remained  there  a  little  awkwardly,  as 
if  not  sure  whetho:  to  go  or  to  stay.  An- 


tony wondered  whether  he  wanted  to  talk 
about  the  afternoon's  happenings,  or 
whether  it  was  the  one  subject  he  wished 
to  avoid.  To  break  the  silence  he  asked 
carelessly  if  the  in^)ector  had  gone. 

Cayley  nodded.  Then  he  said  abruptly: 
"He's  getting  a  warrant  for  Mark's  ar- 
rest." 

Bill  made  a  suitably  sympathetic  noise, 
and  Antony  said  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders: "WeU,  he  was  bound  to  do  that, 
wasn't  he?  It  doesn't  foUow  that — well, 
it  doesn't  mean  anything.  They  naturaUy 
want  to  get  hold  at  your  cousin,  innocent 
or  guilty." 

"Which  do  you  think  he  is,  Mr.  Gilling- 
ham?"  said  Cayley,  looking  at  him  stead- 
Uy. 

"Mark?  It's  absurd,"  said  BUI  impetu- 
ously. 

"Bill's  loyal,  you  see,  Mr.  Cayley." 
"And  you  owe  no  loyalty  to  any  one 
concerned?" 
"Exactly.   So  perh^  I  might  be  too 

frank." 

Bill  had  dropped  down  on  the  grass, 
and  Cayley  took  his  place  on  the  seat,  and 
sat  there  heavily,  his  elbows  on. his  Imees, 
his  chin  on  his  hands,  gazing  at  the  ground. 

"I  want  you  to  be  quite  frank,"  he  said 
at  last.  "NaturaUy  I  am  prejudiced  where 
Mark  is  concerned.  So  I  want  to  know 
how  my  suggestion  strikes  you — who  have 
no  prejudices  either  way." 

"Your  suggestion?" 

"My  theory  that,  if  Mark  kiUed  his 
brother,  it  was  purely  accidental — as  I 
told  the  inspector." 

Bill  looked  up  with  interest. 

"You  mean  that  Robert  did  the  hdd-up 
business,"  he  said,  "and  there  was  a  strug- 
gle, and  the  pistol  went  off,  and  then 
Mark  lost  his  head  and  bolted?  That  the 
idea?" 

"Exactly." 

"WeU,  that  seems  aU  right,"  said  BUI. 
He  turned  to  Antony.  "There's  nothing 
wrong  with  that,  is  there?  It's  the  most 
natural  e:q>lanation  to  any  one  who  knows 
Mark." 

Antony  puUed  at  his  pipe. 

"I  suppose  it  is,"  he  said  slowly.  "But 
there's  one  thing  that  worries  me." 

"What's  that?"  BUI  and  Cayley  asked 
the  question  simultaneously. 

"The  key." 
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rrhe  key?"  said  BOI. 

Cayiey  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at 
Antony.  "What  about  the  key?"  he  asked. 

"Wdl,  Uicrc  may  be  nothing  in  it,  I 
just  wtmdered.  Suf^ose  Robert  was  kiUed 
as  you  say,  and  suppose  Mark  lost  his 
head  and  tkoogfat  of  nothing  but  gettii^ 
away  before  any  one  could  see  him.  WeU 
very  likdy  he'd  kx^  the  door  and  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket.  He'd  do  it  without 
thinking,  just  to  gain  a  moment's  time." 

"Yes,  that's  what  I  suggest." 

"It  seems  sound  enough,"  said  Bill. 
"Sort  of  thii^  you'd  do  without  thinking. 
Besides,  if  you  are  going  to  run  away,  it 
gives  you  moie  <rf  a  chance." 

**Yes,  that's  all  right  if  the  key  is  then. 
But  siqipose  it  isn't  there?" 

Hie  suggestioii  made  so  cahnly  by  An- 
tony startled  them  both.  They  loc^d 
at  him  wondeiv^y. 

•TVhat  do  you  mean?"  said  Cayiey. 

"Wdt,  it's  just  a  question  of  where 
peof^  hap^ien  to  keep  their  keys.  You 
go  up  to  your  bedroom,  and  perhaj^  you 
Ifte  to  lock  your  door  in  case  anybody 
OMBes  wandermg  in  when  3rou've  cmly  got 
cnie  sodc  and  a  pan*  of  SKiq)ender5  on.  VMH, 
that's  natural  enough.  And  if  you  look 
around  the  bedrooms  of  almost  any  house, 
yoaH  find  the  k^^s  all  ready,  so  that  you 
can  lock  yourself  in  at  a  moment's  notice. 
But  down-stairs  people  don't  kx:k  them- 
selves in.  It's  really  never  done  at  afl. 
BiU,  for  instance,  has  never  locked  him- 
self into  the  dining-ro(Hn  in  order  to  be 
alone  with  the  ham.  On  the  other  hand, 
afl  women,  and  particularly  servants,  have 
a  horror  of  burglars.  And  if  a  burglar 
gets  in  by  the  window,  they  like  to  limit 
his  activities  to  that  particular  room.  So 
th^  keep  the  keys  on  the  outside  of  the 
doors,  and  lock  the  doors  when  they  go  to 
bed."  He  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pq»e,  and  added,  "At  least,  my  mother 
alwa3rs  used  to." 

"You  mean,"  said  Bill  excitedly,  "that 
the  key  was  on  the  outside  of  Uie  door 
when  Mark  went  into  the  room?" 

"Well,  I  was  just  wondering." 

"Have  you  noticed  the  other  rooms — 
the  bUliard-room,  and  library,  and  so  on?" 
said  Ca^ey. 

"I've  only  just  thought  about  it  wh3e 
I've  been  sitting  out  bar.  Yon  live  hare 
— haven't  you  ever  noticed  them?" 

Batryhod^t  M^gaaiiu.  Stptember,  1921 


Caytey  sat  considering,  with  his  head  cm 

one  ^de. 

"It  seems  rather  absurd,  you  know,  but 
I  can't  say  that  I  have."  He  ttuned  to 
BiU.   "Have  you?" 

"Good  Lord,  no,  I  shouhi  never  worry 
about  a  thing  like  that." 

"I'm  sure  you  wouldn't,"  Uu^ed  An- 
tony. "Well,  we  can  have  a  look  when 
we  go  in.  If  the  other  keys  are  ontrade, 
then  this  one  was  probably  outside,  and 
in  that  case — well,  it  makes  it  mcn-e  in- 
teresting." 

Cayiey  said  nothii^.  BiU  chewed  a  piece 
of  grass  thou^tfuUy,  and  then  said,  "Does 
it  make  much  difference?" 

"It  makes  it  more  hard  to  understand 
what  haj^iened  in  tfaece.  Take  your  ao* 
ddental  theny  and  see  where  yon  get  to. 
No  instinctive  turning  of  the  key  now,  is 
there?  He's  got  to  open  the  door  to  get 
it,  and  opening  the  door  means  ^wing 
his  head  to  anybody  in  the  hall— hk 
cousin,  for  instance,  whom  he  left  there 
two  minutes  a^o.  Is  a  man  in  Mark's 
state  of  mind,  hi^tened  to  death  kst  he 
should  be  found  with  the  body,  gtHSg  to 
do  anything  so  fbcdhardy  as  that?'' 

"He  needn't  have  been  afraid  of 
said  Cayiey. 

^Then  why  didn't  he  call  for  you?  He 
knew  you  were  about.  You  could  have 
advised  him;  Heaven  knows  he  wanted 
advice.  But  the  whole  theory  of  Mark's 
escape  is  that  he  was  afraid  of  you  and  of 
eveiybody  else,  Mid  that  he  had  no  other 
idea  but  to  get  out  of  the  room  himself^ 
suid  pre%%nt  you  or  the  savants  from  oxn- 
ii^  into  it.  If  the  key  had  been  on  the 
inside  he  would  probably  have  locked  the 
door.  If  it  w^e  on  the  outside,  he  almost 
certainly  wouldn't." 

"Yes,  I  expect  you're  right,"  said  Bill 
thoughtfully.  "Uidess  he  took  the  key 
in  with  him  and  lodked  the  door  at  once." 

"Exactly.  But  in  that  case  you  have 
to  build  up  a  new  theory  entirdy." 

"You  mean  that  it  makes  it  seem  more 
deliberate?" 

"Yes;  that,  certainly.  But  it  also  seems 
to  make  Mark  out  an  absolute  idiot.  Just 
su^^>ose  for  a  moment  that,  for  urgent 
reasons  which  neither  of  you  know  any- 
thii^  about,  he  had  wilted  to  get  rid  of 
his  brother.  Woidd  he  have  done  it  like 
that?  Just  killed  him  and  then  run  away? 
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Why,  that's  practically  suicide — suicide 
while  of  unsound  mind.  No;  if  you  really 
wanted  to  remove  an  undesirable  brother, 
you  would  do  it  a  little  bit  more  cleverly 
than  that.  You'd  begin  by  treating  him 
as  a  friend,  so  as  to  avoid  suspicion,  and 
when  you  did  kill  him  at  last,  you  would 
try  to  make  it  look  like  an  accident,  or 
suicide,  or  the  work  of  some  other  man. 
Wouldn't  you?" 

Bill  tried  another  blade  of  grass  before 
answering. 

"You  mean,"  he  said,  looking  up  at  An- 
tony, "you'd  give  yourself  a  bit  of  a  run  for 
your  money?" 

"Yes,  that's  what  I  mean.  If  you  were 
going  to  do  it  deliberately,  that  is  to  say — 
and  lock  yourself  in  before  you  b^n," 

Cayley  had  been  silent,  apparently  think- 
ii^  over  this  new  idea.  With  his  eyes  still 
on  the  ground ,  he  said  now : 

"I  hold  to  my  opinion  that  it  vras  purely 
accidental,  and  that  Mark  lost  his  head 
and  ran  away." 

"But  what  about  the  key?"  asked  Bill, 

"We  don't  know  yet  that  the  keys  were 
outside.  I  don't  at  all  agree  with  Mr. 
Gillin^am  that  the  keys  of  the  down- 
stairs rooms  are  always  outside  the  doors. 
Sometimes  they  are,  no  doubt;  but  I  think 
we  shall  probably  find  that  these  are  inside." 

"Oh,  well,  of  course,  if  they  are  inside, 
then  your  original  theory  is  probably  the 
correct  one.  Having  often  seen  them 
outside  in  other  houses,  I  just  wondered — 
that's  all.  You  asked  me  to  be  quite 
frank,  you  know,  and  tell  you  what  I 
thought.  But  no  doubt  you're  right,  and 
we  shall  find  them  inside. 

"I  still  think  it  must  have  been  acci- 
dental," went  on  Cayley  stubbornly.  "He 
might  have  taken  it  in  with  him,  knowing 
that  the  interview  would  be  an  unpleasant 
one  and  not  wishing  to  be  interrupted." 

"But  he  had  just  told  you  to  stand  by  in 
case  he  wanted  you;  so  why  should  he 
lock  you  out?  Besides,  I  should  think 
that  if  a  man  were  going  to  have  an  un- 
pleasant interview' with  a  threatening  re- 
lation, the  last  thing  he  would  do  would 
be  to  barricade  himself  in  with  him.  He 
vrould  want  to  open  all  the  doors  and  say, 
'Get  out  of  here!' " 

Cayley  was  silent,  but  his  mouth  looked 
obstinate.  Antony  gave  a  little  apologetic 
laugh  and  stood  up. 


"WeU,  come  on,  BiU,"  he  said;  '*we 
ought  to  be  goii^."  He  held  out  a  hand 
and  pulled  his  friend  up.  Hien,  turning  to 
Cayley,  he  went  on.  "You  must  forgave 
me,  Mr.  Cayley,  if  I  have  let  my  thou^ts 
run  on.  Of  course,  I  was  considering  the 
matter  purely  as  an  outsider;  just  as  a 
problem,  I  mean,  which  didn't  concern  the 
happiness  of  any  of  my  friends." 

"That's  all  right,  Mr.  Gillingham,"  sdd 
Cayley,  standing  up  too.  "It  is  for  you 
to  m^dce  allovrances  for  me.  I'm  sure  you 
will.  You  say  that  you're  going  up  to  the 
inn  now  about  your  bag?" 

"Yes."  He  looked  up  at  the  sun  and 
then  round  the  parkland  stretching  about 
the  house.  "Let  me  see;  it's  over  in  that 
direction,  isn't  it?"  He  pointed  southward. 
"Can  we  get  to  the  village  that  way,  or 
must  we  go  by  the  road?" 

"I'll  show  you,  my  boy,"  said  Bill. 

"Bill  will  show  you.  The  park  reaches 
almost  as  far  as  the  village.  Then  I'll 
send  the  car  round  in  about  half  an  hour?" 

"Thanks  very  much." 

Cayley  nodded  and  tiirned  to  go  into 
the  house.  Antony  took  hold  <^  Bill's 
arm  and  walked  off  with  him  in  the  <^ 
posite  direction. 

THEY  walked  in  silence  for  a  little  until 
they  had  Idt  the  house  and  gardens 
well  behind  them.  In  front  of  them  and 
to  the  right  the  park  dipped  and  then  rose 
slowly,  Cutting  out  the  rest  of  the  world. 
A  thick  belt  of  trees  on  the  left  divided 
them  from  the  main  r<^. 

"Ever  been  here  before?"  said  Antony 
suddenly. 
"Oh,  dozens  of  times." 
"Yes.  All  right;  now  tdl  me  something 
about  Mark." 
"What  sort  of  things?" 
"Well,  never  mind  about  his  being  your 
host,  or  about  your  being  a  perfect  gentle- 
man, or  anything  like  that.    Cut  out  the 
"Manners  for  Men"  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  Mark,  and  how  you  like  staying 
with  him,  and  how  many  rows  your  Uttle 
house-party  has  had  this  week,  and  how 
you  get  on  with  Cayley,  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 
BUI  looked  at  hun  eagerly. 
"Say,  are  you  being  the  complete  detec* 
tive?" 

"Well,  I  wanted  a  new  professioA/' 
smiled  the  other. 
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"What  fun!  I  mean,"  he  corrected  hink- 
sdf  apologetkaUy,  '^oite  ou^tn't  to  say 
that  ithea.  there's  a  man  dead  in  the  house 
and  one's  host — "  He  broke  off  a  little  un- 
certiunty  and  then  rounded  off  his  period 
by  saying  again,  *'J*^^*  what  a  strange  situ- 
ation it  is.  Good  Lord!" 

''Well?"  said  Antony.  "Go  ahead,  what 
about  Mark?" 

"What  do  I  think  of  him?" 

**Yes." 

KD  was  ulent,  wmdering  how  to  put 
into  wnxls  thoughts  vrhich  had  never 
formed  themselves  very  definitely  in  his 
own  nund.  What  did  he  think  of  Mai^? 
Sedng  his  liesitatifm,  Antony  said: 

"I^  give  you  a  start.  Which  do  you  en- 
joy  m«e— «  week-^d  here  or  at  the  Bar- 
ringtons,  say?" 

''Wen,  of  course,  that  would  depend  " 

"Take  it  that  she  was  there  in  both 
cases." 

"Ass,"  said  Bill,  putting  an  elbow  into 
Antony's  ribs.  "It's  a  little  difficult  to 
say,"  he  went  on.  "Of  course  th^  enter- 
tun  you  awfully  wdl  here." 

"Yes?" 

"Yes."  He  repeated  it  slowly  to  him- 
self, as  if  it  had  ghren  him  a  new  idea. 
"They  look  affera-  you  awfully  well.  Wdl, 
that's  just  vrhBt  it  is  about  Mark.  That's 
<»ie  of  his  little  ways—weaknesses^ook- 
ing  after  you  and  arranging  things." 

"Arrangji^  things  for  you?  How  do  you 
mean?" 

"WeB,  Mark  hmdes  himself  good  at  ar- 
ranging things.  He  arranges  tfaix^  and 
it's  an  undostood  thing  that  the  guests  fall 
in  with  the  arrangement.  For  instance, 
Betty— Miss  CaUacUne— and  I  were  going 
to  play  a  single  just  before  tea  the  other 
day- — tennis.  She's  frightfully  good  at 
tennis,  and  {voposed  to  take  me  on  at  a 
scratch.  I'm  rather  erratic,  you  know. 
Mark  saw  us  going  out  mth  rackets  and 
asked  us  wh&t  we  were  goii^  to  do.  Well, 
he'd  got  up  a  little  tournament  for  us  after 
tea— handicaps  all  arranged  by  him,  and 
everything  ruled  out  neatly  in  red  and 
blade  ink — ^prizes  and  all — quite  decent 
ones,  you  know.  He'd  had  the  lawn  spe- 
cially cut  and  marked  for  it.  Well,  of  course 
Betty  and  I  wouldn't  have  spoiled  the 
ooort,  and  we'd  have  been  quite  ready  to 
^y  again  after  tea — ^I  had  to  give  her  half- 
Steen  accrading  to  Ins  handicap — ^but 
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somdiow — "  Bin  stopped  and  dmigged  his 

shoulders. 

"It  didn't  quite  fit  m?" 

"No.  It  spmled  the  effect  of  his  tourna- 
ment. Took  the  edge  off  it  just  a  little,  I 
suppose  he  felt.  So  we  didn't  play."  He 
lauded,  and  added:  "It  would  have  been 
as  much  as  our  {dace  was  worth  to  have 
played." 

"Do  you  mean  yaa  wouldn't  have  been 
asked  here  again?" 

"Probably.  WeU,  I  don't  know— Not 
for  some  time,  anyway." 

"ReaUy,  Bill?" 

"Yes,  he's  a  devil  for  taking  offense. 
That  Miss  Norris — did  jrou  see  her— lAe's 
done  for  herself.  I  don't  mind  betting 
n^t  you  like  that  she  never  comes  here 
again." 

"Why?" 

Bin  lau^ied  to  hfaosdf . 

"We  were  all  in  it,  really— at  least  Betty 
and  I  were.  There's  supposed  to  be  a 
^lost  attached  to  the  house—Lad^  Anne 

Patten.  Ever  heard  of  her?" 
"Never." 

"Mark  told  us  about  her  at  dinner  one 
night.  He  rather  liked  the  idea  of  Hnexe 
b^ng  a  ^lost  in  his  house,  you  know,  ex- 
cept that  he  doesn't  bdieve  in  gjbosts.  I 
think  he  wanted  all  of  w  to  believe  in  her, 
and  yet  he  was  annoyed  with  Betty  and 
Mrs.  Calladine  for  believing  in  ghosts  at 
all.  Queer  chap.  Well,  anyhow.  Miss 
Norris— she's  an  actress,  some  actress  too 
— dressed  up  as  a  ghost  and  {dayed  the 
fod  a  bit.  And  poor  Mark  was  frigfatened 
out  of  his  life.  Just  Uu  a  nument,  you 
know." 

"What  about  the  others?" 

"Well*  Betty  and  I  knew;  in  fact,  I'd 
told  her — Miss  Norris,  I  mean' — not  to  be 
frightened,  knowing  Mark.  Mrs.  Calla- 
dinie  wasn't  there — Betty  wouldn't  let  hex 
be.  As  for  the  maj(xr,  I  don't  believe  any- 
thing would  frighten  i^m." 

"Where  did  the  ghost  appear?" 

"Down  by  the  bowling-green.  That's 
supposed  to  be  its  haimt,  you  know.  We 
were  all  down  there  in  the  moonlight  pre- 
tendii^  to  wait  Ux  it  Do  you  know  the 
bowling-green?" 

"No." 

"I'U  show  it  to  you  after  dinner." 
'^I  wish  ywi  would.   Was  Mark  very 
angry  afterward?" 
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"Oh,  Lord,  yes.  Sulked  for  a  whole  day. 
WeU,  he's  just  like  that." 
"Was  he  angry  with  all  of  you?" 
"Oh,  yes — sulky,  you  know." 
"This  morning?" 

"Oh,  no.  He  got  over  it — ^he  generally 
does.  He's  just  like  a  child.  That's  really 
it,  Tony;  he's  like  a  child  in  some  ways. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  unusually 
pleased  with  himself  this  morning — and 
yesterday." 

"Yesterday?" 

"We  all  said  we'd  never  seen  him  in  such 
form." 

"Is  he  generally  in  form?" 

"He's  quite  good  company,  you  know, 
if  you  take  him  the  right  way.  He's  rather 
vain  and  childish — well,  like  I've  been  tell- 
ing you — and  self-important;  but  quite 
amusing  in  his  way,  and — "  Bill  broke  off 
suddenly.  "I  say,  you  know,  it  really  is 
the  limit,  talking  about  your  host  like  this." 

'*Don't  think  of  him  as  your  host.  Hiink 
of  him  as  a  suspected  muraerer  with  a  war- 
rant out  against  him." 

"Oh,  but  that's  all  rot,  you  know." 

"It's  the  fact,  Bill." 

"Yes,  but  I  mean  he  didn't  do  it.  He 
wouldn't  miurder  anybody.  It's  a  funny 
tlung  to  say,  but — ^wdl,  he's  not  big  enou^ 
ior  it  He's  got  his  faults,  like  all  of  us, 
but  they  aren't  on  that  scale." 

"One  can  kill  anybody  in  a  childish  fit  of 
temper." 

Bill  grunted  assent,  but  without  prej- 
udice to  Mark.  "All  the  same,"  he  said, 
"I  can't  believe  it.  That  he  would  do  it 
deliberately,  I  mean." 

"Suppose  it  was  an  accident,  as  Cayl^ 
says.  Would  he  lose  his  head  and  run 
away?" 

Bill  considered  for  a  moment. 

"Yes,  I  really  think  he  might,  you  know. 
He  nearly  ran  away  when  he  saw  the  ghost. 
Of  course,  that's  rather  different." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  In  each  case  it's  a 
question  obeying  your  mstinct  instead 
^  your  reason." 

THEY  had  left  the  open  land  and  were 
following  a  path  through  the  bordering 
trees.  Two  abreast  was  uncomfortable,  so 
Antony  dropped  behind,  and  further  con- 
versation was  postponed  until  they  were 
outside  the  boundary  fence  and  in  the  high- 
ly, llie  road  stoped  gently  down  to  the 


village  of  Woodham — a  few  red-roofed  cot- 
tages and  the  gray  tower  of  a  dhurdi  show- 
ing above  the  green. 

"Wdl,  now,"  said  Antony,  as  they 
stepped  out  more  quickly,  "what  about 
Cayley?" 

"How  do  you  mean,  what  about  him?" 

"I  want  to  see  him.  I  can  see  Mark  per- 
fectly, thanks  to  you.  Bill.  You  were  won- 
derful. Now  let's  have  Cayley's  cfaar" 
acter — Cayley  from  within." 

Bill  lauded  in  {leased  embarrassment, 
and  protested  that  he  was  not  a  professicmal 
reader  of  character. 

"Besides,"  he  added,  "Mark's  easy. 
Cayley's  one  of  these  heavy,  quiet  people, 
who  m^t  be  thinking  about  anythmg. 
Mark  gives  himself  away.  Ugly,  black- 
jawed  devil,  isn't  he?" 

"Some  w(nnen  like  that  type  of  ugliness." 

"Yes,  that's  true.  Betvreen  ourselves, 
I  think  there's  one  here  who  does — a  pretty 
girl  at  Jalhinds" — he  waved  his  kft  hand — 
"down  that  way." 

"What's  Jallands?" 

"WeU,  I  suppose  it  used  to  be  a  faxm,  be- 
longing to  a  chap  called  Jalland,  but  now 
it's  a  coimtry  cottage  belonging  to  a  widow 
called  Norbury.  Mark  and  Ca;^ey  used  to 
go  there  a  good  deal  together.  Miss  Not- 
bury — the  gu-l— has  bwn  here  once  or 
twice  for  teimis;  seemed  to  prefer  Cayley 
to  the  rest  of  us.  But  of  course  he  hadn't 
much  time  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

"What  sort  of  thing?" 

"Walking  about  with  a  pretty  girl  and 
asking  her  if  she's  been  to  any  theatos 
lately.  He  nearly  always  had  scxnething 
to  do." 

"Mark  kept  him  busy?" 

"Yes.  Mark  never  seoned  quite  happy 
unless  he  had  Cayley  doing  something  for 
him.  He  was  quite  lost  and  he^less  with- 
out him.  And,  fimnily  enou^,  Cayley 
seemed  lost  without  Mark." 

"He  was  fond  of  him?" 

"Yes,  I  should  say  so.  In  a  protective 
kind  of  way.  He'd  sused  Mark  up,  <A  course 
— ^his  vanity,  his  self-importance,  his  ama- 
teurishness and  all  the  rest  of  it — ^but  he. 
liked  looking  after  him.  And  he  knew  how 
to  manage  him." 

"Yes.  What  sort  of  terms  was  he  on 
with  the  guests— you  and  Miss  Norris  and 
all  of  them?" 

"Just  poUte  and  rather  silent,  you  know. 
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Keeping  himself  to  himself.  We  didn't  see 
so  very  much  of  him,  except  at  meals.  We 
were  here  to  enjoy  ourselves,  and — well,  he 
wasn't." 

"He  wasn't  there  when  the  ghost  walked?" 
"No.  I  heard  Mark  calling  for  him  when 
he  went  back  to  the  house.  I  expect  Cayley 
stroked  down  his  feathers  a  bit,  and  told 
him  that  gkls  will  be  girls.  Hallo!  Here 
we  are." 

They  went  into  the  inn,  and  while  Bill 
made  himself  pleasant  to  the  landlady, 
Antony  went  up-stairs  to  his  room.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  had  not  very  much  packing 
to  do  after  aU.  He  returned  his  brushes  to 
lus  bag,  glanced  roimd  to  see  that  nothing 
bad  been  taken,  and  went  down  again  to 
settle  his  bilL 

He  had  decided  to  keep  his  room  for  a 
few  days;  partly  to  save  the  landlord  and 
his  wife  Uie  ^sappointment  of  losing  a 
guest  so  suddenly,  partly  in  case  he  found 
it  undesirable  later  on  to  remain  at  the 
Red  House. 

For  Antony  was  taking  himself  seriously 
as  a  detective;  indeed,  he  took  himself  seri- 
ously (while  getting  all  the  fun  out  of  it 
which  was  pos«ble)  at  every  new  profession 
he  adopted;  and  he  felt  that  there  might 
come  a  time — after  the  inquest,  say — when 
he  could  not  decently  remain  at  the  Red 
House  as  a  guest,  a  friend  of  Bill's,  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  Mark  or  Cayley,  which- 
ever was  to  be  regarded  as  his  host,  without 
forfeiting  his  independent  attitude  toward 
the  events  of  that  afternoon. 

For  of  one  thing  Antony  was  certain.  Cay- 
ley knew  more  than  he  professed  to  know. 
That  is  to  say,  he  knew  more  than  he 
wanted  other  people  to  know  he  knew. 
Antony  was  one  of  the  "other  people";  if, 
therefore,  he  was  for  trjdng  to  hnd  out  what 
it  was  that  Cayley  knew,  he  could  hardly 
expect  Cayley's  approval  of  his  labors.  It 
would  be  uie  George,  then,  for  Antony  after 
the  inquest. 

What  was  the .  truth?  Not  necessarily 
discreditable  to  Cayley,  even  though  he 
were  hiding  something.  All  that  could  be 
said  against  him  at  the  moment  was  that  he 
had  gone  the  longest  way  round  to  get  into 
the  locked  office — and  that  this  did  not  fit 
in  with  idiat  he  had  told  the  inspector.  But 
it  did  fit  in  with  the  theory  that  he  had  been 
an  accessory  after  the  event,  and  that  he 
wanted  (^ile  appearing  to  be  in  a  huiry) 
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to  give  his  cousin  as  much  time  as  possible  in 
which  to  escape.  That  might  not  be  the 
true  solution,  but  it  was  at  least  a  workable 
one.  The  thewy  which  he  had  suggested 
to  the  inspector  was  not. 

However,:  there  would  be  a  day  or  two 
before  the  inquest,  in  which  Antony  could 
consider  all  these  matters  from  within  the 
Red  House.  The  car  was  at  the  door.  He 
got  in  with  Bill,  the  landlord  put  his  bag 
on  the  front  seat  next  to  the  chauffeur,  and 
they  drove  back. 

ANTONY'S  bedroom  looked  over  the 
park  at  the  back  of  the  house.  The 
blinds  were  not  yet  drawn  while  he  was 
changing  his  clothes  for  dinner,  and  at  vari- 
ous stages  of  undress  he  would  pause  and 
gaze  out  of  the  window,  sometimes  smiling 
to  himself,  sometimes  frovming,  as  he  turned 
over  in  his  mind  all  the  strange  things  that 
he  had  seen  that  day.  He  was  sitting  on  his 
bed,  in  shirt  and  trousers,  absently  smooth- 
ing down  his  thick  black  hair  with  his 
brushes,  when  Bill  shouted  an  "Hallo!" 
throuf^  the  door,  and  came  in. 

"I  say,  hurry  up,  old  boy,  I'm  hungry," 
he  said  cheerfully. 

Antony  stopped  smoothing  himself  and 
looked  up  at  him  thoughtfully. 

"Where's  Mark?"  he  said. 

"Mark?   You  mean  Cayley." 

Antony  corrected  himself  with  a  little 
laugh.  "Yes,  I  mean  Cayley.  Is  he 
down?  I  shsin't  be  a  moment,  Bill."  He 
got  up  from  the  bed  and  went  on  briskly 
with  his  dressing. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  Tony,"  said  Bill,  taking 
his  place  on  the  bed,  "your  idea  about  the 
keys  is  no  good." 

"Why,  how  do  you  mean?" 

"I  went  down  just  now  and  had  a  look 
at  them.  We  were  asses  not  to  have 
thought  of  it  when  we  came  in.  The  library 
key  is  outside,  but  all  the  others  are  in- 
side." 

"Yes,  I  know." 

"You  devil,  I  suppose  you  did  think  of  it, 

then?" 

"I  did.  Bill,"  said  Antony  apologetically. 

"Bother!  I  hoped  you'd  forgotten.  Well, 
that  knocks  your  theory  on  the  head, 
doesn't  it?'* 

"I  never  had  a  theory.  I  only  said  that  if 
they  were  outside,  it  would  probably  mean 
that  the  office  key  was  outside,  and  that  in 
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that  case  Cayley's  thecwy  was  knocked  in 

the  head." 

"Well,  now  it  isn't,  and  we  don't  know 
anything.  Some  were  outside. and  some  in- 
side, and  there  you  are.  It  makes  it  much 
less  exciting.  When  you  were  talking  about 
it  on  the  lawn,  I  really  got  quite  keen  on  the 
idea  of  the  key  being  outade  and  Mark  tak- 
ing it  in  with  him." 

"It's  going  to  be  exciting  enough,"  said 
Antony  mildly,  as  he  transferred  his  pipe 
and  tobacco  into  the  pocket  of  his  black 
coat.  "Well,  let's  come  down;  I'm  ready 
now." 

Cayley  was  waiting  for  than  in  the  haU. 
He  nuule  some  poUte  inquiry  as  to  Antony's 
comff^rt,  and  the  three  of  them  fell  into  a 
casual  ccmversation  about  houses  in  general 
and  the  Red  House  in  particular. 

"You  were  quite  ri^t  about  the  keys," 
said  Bill,  during  a  pause.  He  was  less  aUe 
than  the  other  two,  perhaps  because  he 
was  youngtf  than  they,  to  keep  away  fnan 
the  subjea  wiiich  was  uppennost  in  the 
minds  of  than  all. 

"Keys?"  said  Cayley  blankly. 

"We  were  wondering  whether  Uiey  were 
outside  or  inside." 

"Oh!  oh,  yes."  He  looked  slowly  round 
the  hall  at  the  different  doors,  and  then 
smiled  in  a  friendly  way  at  Antcmy. 

"We  both  seem  to  ^ve  been  ri^t,  Mr. 
(^Hui^iam.  So  we  don't  get  much  fardier." 

"No."  He  gave  a  dirug.  "I  just  won- 
dered, you  know.  I  thou^t  it  was  wwth 
mentioning." 

"Oh,  quite.  Not  that  you  would  have 
convinced  me,  you  know.  Just  as  Elsie's 
evidence  doeai't  convince  roe." 

"Elsie?"  said  Bill  excitedly.  Antony 
looked  inquiringly  at  him,  wondering  who 
Elsie  was. 

**One  of  the  housemaids,"  explained  Cay- 
ley. "You  didn't  hear  what  she  told  the  in- 
spector? Of  course,  as  I  told  Birch,  girls  of 
that  class  make  things  up,  but  he  seemed  to 
think  she  was  genuine." 

"What  was  it?"  said  BUI. 

Cayley  told  them  of  what  Elsie  had  heard 
throi^h  the  office  door  that  afternoon. 

"You  were  in  the  library  then,  of  course," 
said  Antony,  rather  to  hunself  than  to  t^ 
other.  "She  might  have  gone  through  Uie 
hall  without  your  hearing." 

"Oh,  I've  no  doubt  she  was  there,  and 
heard  voi<%s.   Perhaps  heard  those  very 


wocds.  But—"  He  broke  off,  and  then 
added  impatiently,  "It  was  accidental  I 
know  it  was  accidental.  What's  the  good  id 
talking  as  if  Mark  were  a  murderer?"  Din- 
ner was  announced  at  that  moment,  and  as 
they  went  in,  he  added,  "What's  the  good  of 
talking  about  it  at  all,  if  it  comes  to  that?" 

"What  indeed?"  said  Antony,  and  to 
Bill's  great  disappointment  they  talked  of 
books  and  politics  during  the  meaL 

CAYLEY  made  no  excuse  for  leaving 
them  as  somas  their dgan  were ali^t. 
He  had  business  to  attend  to,  as  was  natu- 
ral. Bill  wtniM  kxik  after  his  friend.  Bill 
was  only  too  willing.  He  offered  to  beat 
Antony  at  billiards,  to  show  hjm  the  garden 
by  moonlight,  or  indeed  to  do  anything  else 
with  him  that  he  required. 

"Thank  the  Lord  you're  here,"  he  said 
piously.   "I  CDukln't  have  stood  it  akme." 

"Let's  go  outside,"  suggested  Antony. 
"It's  quite  warm.  Sonmdiere  where  we 
can  sit  down,  right  away  tan  the  honue.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you." 

"Good  man.  What  about  the  bowling- 
green?" 

"CHi,  you  were  going  to  show  me  that  any- 
how, weren't  you?  Is  it  somewhere  where 
we  can  talk  without  being  overheard?" 

"Oh  yes,  the  kkal  place.  You'Usee." 

They  came  out  of  the  front  door  and  f olr 
lowed  the  drive  to  the  left  Onoing  frcMn 
Woodham,  Antony  had  af^nwched  the 
house  that  afternoon  fnun  the  other  dde. 
The  way  they  were  going  now  would  take 
them  out  at  the  oi^)osite  end  of  the  park,  on 
the  hi^  road  to  Stant<Hi,  a  country  town 
some  ^ee  miles  away.  They  passed  by  a 
gate  and  a  garden^s  lodge,  which  marked 
the  limit  ot  vhat  auctioneos  like  to  call 
"the  <KTiam«ital  grounds  of  estate,"  and 
then  the  <^n  park  was  before  them. 

"Sure  we  haven't  missed  it?"  said  An- 
tony. The  park  lay  quietly  in  the  mooa- 
light  on  either  side  of  the  drive,  wearing  a 
Httle  way  ahead  of  them.a  deceptive  air  of 
smoothness  which  retreated  always  as  they 
advanced. 

"Strange,  isn't  it?"  said  Bill.  "An  ab- 
surd place  ioc  a  bowlii^-green,  but  I  suppose 
it  was  always  here." 

"Yes,  but  always  where?  It's  short 
enou^  for  golf,  perhaps,  but — Hallo!" 

They  had  come  to  the  place.  The  road 
bent  round  to  the  ri^t  but  they  kept 
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strai^t  on  over  a  broad  grass  path  for 
twenty  yards  and  there  in  front  of  them 
was  the  green.  A  dry  ditch  ten  feet  wide 
and  six  feet  deep  surrounded  it  except  in 
the  one  jJace  yrhcK  the  path  w&at  forward. 
Two  or  three  grass  steps  led  down  to  the 
green  on  whidh  there  was  a  long  wooden 
bench  for  the  benefit  of  spectators. 

**Yes,  it  hides  itself  very  nicely,"  said 
Antony.   "Where  do  you  keep  the  bowls?" 

"In  a  sort  of  summer-house  place. 
Round  here." 

They  walked  along  the  edge  of  the  green 
until  th^  came  to  it — a  low  wooden  bunk 
which  had  bem  built  into  one  wall  of  the 
ditch. 

"H'm.   JoUy  view,"  said  Antony. 
Bill  laughed. 

"Nobody  sits  there.  It*8  just  for  keqnng 
things  out  of  the  rain." 

They  fiiushed  their  circuit  d  the  green — 
"just  in  case  anybody's  in  the  ditch,"  said 
^tcmy— and  then  sat  down  on  the  bench. 

"Now  then,"  said  Bill,  "we  are  alone. 
Fire  ahead." 

A  NTONY  smoked  thoughtfully  for  a  little. 

Then  he  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth 
and  turned  to  his  friend. 

"Are  you  {separed  to  be  the  complete 
Watson?"  he  a^:ed. 
"Watson?" 

"Do-you-foUow-me- Watson;  that  one. 
Are  you  prepared  to  have  quite  obvious 
things  explained  to  you,  to  ask  futile  ques- 
tions, to  give  me  chances  of  scoring  off  you, 
to  make  brilliant  discoveries  of  your  own 
two  or  three  days  after  I  have  made  them 
myself — all  that  kind  of  thing?  Because 
it  all  h^)s." 

"My  dear  Tony,"  said  Bill  delightedly, 
**need  you  ask?"  Antony  said  nothing, 
and  BiU  went  on  happily  to  himself,  "I 
perceive  from  the  strawb«rry-mark  on  your 
shirt-front  that  you  had  strawberries  for 
dessert.  Holmes,  you  astonish  me.  Tut- 
tut,  you  know  my  method.  Where  is  the 
tobacco?  The  tobacco  is  in  the  Persian 
slipper.  Can  I  leave  my  practise  for  a 
week?   I  am." 

Antony  smiled  and  went  on  smoking. 
After  waiting  hopefully  for  a  minute  or 
two,  Bill  said  in  a  firm  voice: 

"Well  then,  Holmes,  I  feel  bound  to  ask 
you  if  you  have  deduced  anything.  Also 
m^iom  do  you  suspect?" 

BatnMy's  Matnlma,  Stpitti^,  I0» 


-  Antony  b^an  to  talk.  '  ^ 

"Do  you  remember,"  he  said,  "one  of 
Hohnes'  little  scores  over  Watson  about  the 
number  of  steps  up  to  the  Baker  Street 
loc^g?  Pom  old  Watson  had  been  up 
and  down  ttem  a  thousand  times  but  he 
had  never  thought  of  counting  them,  where- 
as Holmes  had  counted  them  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  knew  that  there  were  seventeen. 
And  that  was  supposed  to  be  the  difference 
between  observation  and  non-observation. 
Watson  was  crushed  again,  and  Holmes 
aiq>eared  to  him  more  aTwaamg  than  ever. 
Now,  it  alwa^  seemed  to  me  that  in  that 
matter  Holmes  was  the  ass  and  Watson 
the  sensible  person.  What  on  earth  is  the 
point  of  keeping  in  your  head  an  unneces- 
sary fact_like  that?  If  you  really  want  to 
know  at  any  time  the  number  steps  to 
your  lodging,  you  can  ring  up  your  land- 
lady and  ask  her.  I've  been  up  and  down 
the  st^  of  the  dub  a  thousand  times;  but 
if  you  asked  me  to  tell  you  at  this  moment 
how  many  steps  there  are,  I  couldn't  do  it. 
Could  you?" 

"I  certainly  couWn't,"  said  Bill. 

"But  if  you  really  wanted  to  know,"  said 
Antony  casually,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
voice,  "I  could  find  out  for  you  wiOiout 
even  bothering  to  ring  up  the  haJl-port»." 

Bill  was  pulled  as  to  why  they  "were  talk- 
ing about  the  dub  steps,  but  he  fdt  it  his 
duty  to  say  that  he  did  want  to  know  how 
many  they  were. 

"Right,"  said  Antony.    "I'll  find  out."  ; 

He  closed  his  eyes. 

"I'm  walking  up  St.  James  Street,"  he 
said  slowly.  "Now  I've  come  to  the  dub 
and  I'm  going  past  the  sm(^ing-rocHm  win- 
^  dows — one — ^two — three— four.  Now  I'm 
*  at  the  steps.  I  turn  in  and  b^in  going  up 
them.  One — two — three — four — ^five — six, 
then  a  broad  step;  six — seven — eight — ^nine, 
another  broad  step;  nine — ten — eleven. 
Eleven — ^I'm  inside.  Good  morning, 
Rogers.  Fine  day  again."  With  a  little 
start  he  opened  bis  eyes  and  came  back 
again  to  his  present  surroundings.  He 
turned  to  Bill  with  a  smile.  "Eleven,"  he 
said.  "Count  them  the  next  time  you're 
there.  Eleven — and  now  I  hope  I  shall 
forget  it  again." 

Bill  was  distinctly  interested. 
"That's  rather  hot,"   he  said.  "Ex- 
pound." 

"Well,  I  can't  explain  it,  whether  it's 
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something  m  the  actual  eye,  or  something 
in.  the  brain,  or  what,  but  I  have  got  rather 
an  uncanny  habit  of  recording  things  un- 
oonsdou^y.  You  know  that  game  wheie 
you  look  at  a  tray  full  of  sra*!!  objects  for 
ten  minutes,  and  thai  turn  away  and  try  to 
make  a  list  of  than.  It  means  a  devil  <tf  a 
lot  ot  concentration  for  the  ordinary  ptf- 
son,  if  he  wants  to  get  his  list  complete;  but 
in  some  odd  way  I  manage  to  do  it  without 
ocMioentration  at  all.  I  mean  that  my  eyes 
seem  to  do  it  without  the  brain  consciously 
taking  azqr  part.  I  could  look  at  the  txay, 
for  instance,  and  talk  to  you  about  golf  at 
the  same  time,  and  stitt  get  my  tist  xi^L" 

"I  should  think  that's  rather  a  wcfol  gift 
for  an  amateur  detective.  You  oog^t  to 
have  gone  into  the  {Hxtfessicm  bdorc^ 

"WcOl,  it  u  rather  uscfuL  It's  rather 
surprising,  you'know,  to  a  stranger.  L^'s 
surprise  Cvylty  widi  it,  dkttt 

••How?" 

••W^  let's  ask  him—"  Aatcny  stafped 
and  looked  at  BiU  comkallv^'^kes  hmi 
iriiat  he's  going  to  do  wiu  the  key  of  the 

TTOSi  a  moment  Bill  (fid  not  understand. 
*^  ••Key  of  the  office?"  he  said  vagody. 
"Yon  don't  mean— Tony!  What  do  yon 
mean?  Good  God!  do  you  ntcan  that 
Ca^er— But  irimt  aboitf  Mark?" 

-I  dn't  know  wbexe  Bfazk  is—that'} 
another  thing  I  want  to  know— but  I'm 
quite  certun  that  he  hasn't  got  the  key  id 
the  (Ace  with  him.  Because  Carey's  got 
it." 

"Are  you  sure?" 
"Quite." 

BUI  kx^ed  at  him  wondmn^. 

••Say,"  he  said,  ahnost  pkupngly,  •'don't 
tell  me  that  you  can  see  into  peck's 
pockets  and  ^  that  scat  thin|^~«s 
well" 

Antony  laughed  and  denied  it  cheerfully. 

••Then  how  do  you  know?" 

'•Of  course,  I  don't  really  know  that  he's 
got  it,  but  I  do  know  that  he  had  it.  I 
know  that  when  I  came  on  him  this  af  ter - 
nocm,  he  had  just  locked  the  door  and  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket." 

'•You  mean  you  saw  him  at  the  time, 
but  that  you've  only  just  remembered  it — 
reconstructed  it — in  the  way  you  were  ex- 
plaining just  now?" 

"No.   I  didn't  see  him.   But  I  did  see 


something.  I  saw  die  key  of  the  bSiud- 

nxMn." 
"Where?" 

"Outside  the  billiard-room  door." 
••Outskle?"  But  it  was  iukfe  when  we 
kxAed  just  now." 
"Eactiy." 
"Who  put  it  there?" 
"Obviously  Cayiey." 
"But  " 

"Let's  go  back  to  this  afternoon.  I  (faa't 
remember  noticing  the  billiard-coom  key 
at  the  time,  I  must  hare  done  so  without 
kmnring.  PtofaaUy  iriun  I  saw  Cayiey 
bangiBg  at  the  door  I  may  have  wondered 
subooDscitHisly  irtiether  the  key  of  the 
nx»n  next  to  it  would  fit  Somedun^  I3kc 
that,  I  dare  say.  WeU,  vrhea  I  wu  sitting 
out  hy  myself  en  that  seat  just  befafc  yon 
came  ak»g,  I  went  over  the  whait  aoene 
m  aqr  mmd,  and  I  suddenly  saw  the  bBard- 
Bomn kty  thtie  outaida.  Andlfacgnnto 
wander  if  the  ottc^key  hnd  beca  outside, 
too.  When  Cayiey  came  up,  I  toU  you  my 
idea  and  you  were  both  mtensted.  But 
Cayiey  was  just  a  shade  too  interested.  I 
dare  say  yon  didn't  notice  it,  but  he 
was. 

"W^  of  course  that  proved  nothmg; 
and  the  key  businesa  4aAk*t  realty  pmwt 
aaythiog:,  because  iriiatever  side  of  the 
door  the  other  keys  were,  tiaA  mi^t  have 
kicked  his  own  private  room  from  the  in- 
side somethnes.  Bnt  I  pSed  it  on,  and  pre- 
tended that  it  was  enormously  importaat, 
and  cfuite  altered  the  case  altogether,  and 
having  got  Cayl^  thoroughly  anxious 
about  it,  I  told  him  that  we  ^koutd  be  weU 
out  of  the  way  for  the  next  hour  or  so,  aiKl 
that  he  would  be  akMie  in  the  house  to  do 
what  he  liked  about  it  And,  as  I  npn  inl 
he  coukhi't  resist  it.  He  altered  the  k^s 
and  gave  hxmsdtf  away  -entir^." 

"But  the  library  key  was  stili  outside. 
Why  didn't  he  alter  that?" 

"Because  he's  a  clever  deviL  For  one 
thing,  the  in^)ector  had  he&a  in  the  library, 
and  mi^t  possibly  have  noticed  it  already. 
And  for  another — "  Antony  hesitated. 

••What?"  said  Bill,  after  waiting  for  hina 
to  go  on. 

••It's  only  guessworit.  But  I  &ncy  that 
Cayiey  was  thorou^ily  upset  about  the 
key  business.  He  suddenly  realized  that 
he  had  been  careless,  and  he  hadn't  got 
time  to  think  it  all  ovo'.  So  he  didn't  want 
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to  commit  himself  definitely  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  key  was  dther  outside  or 
inside.   He  wanted  to  leave  it  vague.  It 
was  safest  that  wav." 
"I  see/'  said  Bill  ^wly. 

"OUT  his  mmd  was  elsewhere.  He  wis 
wondering  suddenly  about  Cayley. 
Cayley  was  just  an  ordinary  man — like  him- 
self. Bill  had  had  little  jokes  with  him  some- 
times; not  that  Cayley  was  much  of  a  hand 
at  joking.  Bill  had  helped  him  to  sausages, 
played  temiis  with  him,  borrowed  his  to- 
bacco, lent  him  a  putter^— and  here  was 
Antony  saying  that  he  was — ^what?  Well, 
not  an  ordinary  man,  anyway.  A  man 
with  a  secret.  Perhaps  a — a  murderer. 
No,  not  a  miu"derer;  not  Cayley.  That  was 
rot,  anyway.  Why,  they  had  played  tennis 
together. 

"Now  then,  Bill,"  said  Anttmy  suddenly. 
"It's  time  you  said  something." 

"I  wonder,  Tony,  do  you  really  mean  it?" 
"Mean  what?" 
"About  Cayley." 

"I  mean  what  I  said,  Bill.  No  more." 

'•Well,  what  does  it  amount  to?" 

"Simply  that  Robert  Ablett  died  in  the 
office  this  afternoon,  and  that  Cayley 
knows  exactly  how  he  died.  That's  all.  It 
doesn't  follow  that  Cayley  killed  him." 

"No.  No,  of  course  it  doesn't."  Bill 
gave  a  si^  of  relief.  "He's  just  shielding 
Mark?" 

"I  wonder." 

"Well,  isn't  that  the  simplest  explana- 
tion?" 

"It's  the  simplest  if  you're  a  friend  of 
Cayley  and  want  to  let  him  down  ligfatly. 
But  then  I'm  not,  you  see." 

"Why  isn't  it  simple,  anyhow?" 

"WeU,  let's  have  the  explanation  then, 
and  I'll  undertake  to  give  you  a  simpler 
one  afterward.  Go  on.  Only  remember— 
the  key  is  on  the  outside  of  the  door  to 
start  with." 

"Yes;  well,  I  don't  mind  that.  Mark 
goes  in  to  see  his  brother,  and  they  quarrel 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  just  as  Cayley  was 
saying.  Cayley  hears  the  shot,  and  in 
order  to  give  Mark  time  to  get  away,  locks 
the  door,  puts  the  key  in  his  pocket  and 
pretends  that  Mark  has  locked  the 
door,  and  that  he  can't  get  in.  How's 
that?" 

"Hopeless,  BiU,  hopeless." 


"Why?" 

"How  does  Cayley  know  that  it  is  Mark 
who  has  shot  Robert,  and  not  the  other 
way  round?" 

"Oh!"  said  Bill,  rather  upset.  ''Yes." 
He  thought  for  a  momenf.  "AH  right. 
Say  that  Cayley  has  gone  into  the  room 
first,  and  seen  Robert  on  the  grounds" 

"WeU?" 

"Well,  there  you  are." 

"And  what  does  he  say  to  Mark?  That 
it's  a  iine  afternoon,  and  could  he  lend  him 
a  pocket-handkerchief?  Or  does  he  ask 
him  what's  happened?" 

"Well,  of  course,  I  suppose  he  asks  what 
hs^pen^,"  SEud  Bill  reluctantly. 

".\nd  what  does  Mark  say?" 

"Explains  that  the  revolver  went  off 
accidentally  during  a  struggle." 

"Whereupon  Cayley  shields  him  by — by 
doir^  what,  BiU?  Encouraging  hjm  to  do 
the  damn  silliest  thing  that  any  num  could 
possibly  do — confess  his  guilt  by  running 
away?" 

"No,  that's  rather  hopeless,  isn't  it?" 
BUI  thought  again.  "WeU,"  he  said  re- 
luctantly, "suppose  Mark  confessed  that 
he'd  murdered  his  brother?" 

"That's  better,  BUI.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
getting  away  from  the  accident  idea.  WeU 
then,  your  new  theory  is  this.  Mark  con- 
fesses to  Cayley  that  he  ^ot  Robert  on 
purpose  and  Cayley  decides,  even  at  the 
risk  of  committing  perjury  and  gettmg 
into  trouble  himself,  to  h^  Mark  to  es- 
cape. Is  that  right?" 

BUI  nodded. 

"Well  then,  I  want  to  ask  you  two  ques- 
tions: First,  is  it  possible,  as  I  said  before 
dinner,  that  any  man  would  commit  such 
an  idiodc  murder — a  murder  that  puts  the 
so  very  tightly  round  his  neck?  Sec- 
ondly, if  Cayley  is  prepared  to  perjure  him- 
self for  Mark  (as  he  has  to,  anyway,  now), 
wouldn't  it  be  simpler  for  him  to  say  that 
he  was  in  the  office  aU  the  time  and  thai' 
Robert's  death  was  accidental?" 

BiU  considered  this  carefully  and  then 
nodded  slowly  agam. 

"Yes,  my  simple  explanation  is  a  wash- 
out," he  said.  "Now  let's  have  yours." 

Antony  did  not  answer  him.  He  had 
b^un  to  think  about  something  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  Bill,  his  voice 
diaip  with  excitement 
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Antony  looked  round  at  him  with  raised 
eyebtows. 

"YouVe  thought  of  something  sud- 
denly," said  Bill.   "What  is  it?" 

"Well,  I  was  wondering  about  this  ghost 
of  yours.  Bill.  -It  seems  to  me  " 

"(Ml,  hades!"  Bill  was  profoundly  disap- 
pointed. "What  on  earth  has  the  ghost 
got  to  do  with  it?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Antony  apologeti- 
cally. "I  don't  know  what  anything  has 
got  to  do  with  it.  I  was  just  wondering. 
You  shouldn't  have  brought  me  here  if  you 
hadn't  wanted  me  to  think  about  the  ghost. 
This  is  where  she  am>eared,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes."  Bill  was  distmctly  short  about  it. 

"How?" 

"What?" 

"I  said,  How?" 

"How?  How  do  ^osts  sppeax?  I  don't 
know.  They  just  appear." 

"Over  four  or  five  hundred  )rards  of  open 
park?" 

"Well,  but  she  had  to  appear  here,  be- 
cause this  is  yfbere  the  original  one — ^Lady 
Anne,  you  know — was  supposed  to  walk." 

"Oh,  never  mind  Lady  Anne.  A  real 
ghost  can  do  anything.  But  how  did  Miss 
Nonis  ^^ear  suddenly^— over  five  hun- 
dred yards  o£  bare  park?" 

Bill  looked  at  Antony  with  open  mouth. 

"I— I  don't  know,"  he  stammered.  "We 
never  thought  of  that." 

"You  would  have  seen  her  long  before, 
wouldn't  you,  if  she  had  come  the  way  we 
came?" 

"Of  coiu^  we  should." 

"And  that  would  have  spoiled  it  You 
would  have  had  time  to  reoignize  her  walk." 

Bill  was  interested  now. 

"That's  funny,  you  know,  Tony.  We 
none  of  us  thought  that." 

"You're  sure  she  didn't  come  across  the 
park  when  none  of  you  were  looking?" 

''Quite.  Because,  you  see,  Betty  and  I 
were  expecting  her,  and  we  kept  looking 
rouiid  in  case  we  saw  hor,  so  that  we  could 
get  Mark  and  the  major  playing  with  their 
backs  to  her." 

"Well,  then,  you  suddenly  saw  her?" 

"Yes,  she  walked  across  that  side  of  the 
lawn."  He  indicated  the  (^iposiLe  side, 
nearer  to  the  house. 

*'She  couldn't  have  been  hiding  in  the 
ditch?  Do  you  call  it  the  moat,  by  the  way?" 

"Mark  does.  We  doo't  among  ows^vcs. 


No,  she  couldn't.  Betty  and  I  were  here 
before  the  otJiers,  and  walked  round  a  bit 
We  should  have  seen  her." 

"Then  she  must  have  been  hiding  in  the 
shed.  Or  do  you  call  it  the  sunmiCT-house?"* 

"We  had  to  go  there  fw  the  bowls,  of 
course.  She  coiUdn't  have  been  tha%." 

"Oh!" 

"It's  devili^  funny,"  said  Bill,  after  an 
interval  for  thought  "But  it  doeai't  mat- 
ter, does  it?   It  has  nothing  to  do  with 

Robert" 
"Hasn't  it?" 

"I  say  has  it?"  said  Bill,  getting  ezdted 
again. 

"I  don't  know.  We  don't  know  vhat 
has,  or  what  hasn't.  But  it  has  got  some- 
thing to  do  with  Miss  Norris.  And  Miss 
Ncmis — "  He  broke  off  suddenly. 

"What  about  her?" 

"Well,  you're  all  in  it  in  a  kind  of  way. 
And  if  something  unaccountable  happens 
to  one  of  you  a  day  or  two  before  some- 
thing unaccountable  happens  to  the  whole 
house,  one  is — well,  interested."  It  was  a 
good  enoi^  reason,  but  it  wasn't  the  rea- 
son he  had  been  on  the  point  oi  ^ving. 

"I  see.  Well?" 

Antony  knocked  out  his  pq)e  and  got 
siowlv. 

"Well,  then,  let's  find  the  way  to  the 
house  by  which  Miss  Norris  came." 

Bill  jumped  up  eagerly. 

"By  George!  Do  you  mean  there's  a 
secret  passage?" 

"A  secluded  passage,  anyway.  There 
must  be." 

They  made  their  way  down  into  ikt 
ditch.  If  an  opening  was  to  be  found 
which  led  to  the  house,  it  would  probably 
be  on  the  house  side  of  the  green,  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  ditch.  The  most  obvious 
place  at  which  to  begin  the  search  was  the 
shed  where  the  bowls  were  kept.  It  was 
a  tidy  place — as  anything  in  Mark's  estab- 
lishment would  be.  There  were  two  boxes 
of  croquet  things,  one  of  them  with  the  lid 
open,  as  if  the  l^Us  and  mallets  and  wickets 
(neatly  enough  put  away,  though)  had 
been  recently  used;  a  box  of  bowls,  a  small 
lawn-mower,  a  roller  and  so  forth.  A  seat 
ran  along  the  back  of  it,  whereon  the  bowls- 
{^yers  could  sit  when  it  rained. 

Antony  taoped  the  wall  at  the  back. 

"This  is  where  the  passage  oi^ht  to  be- 
gin. It  doesn't  soond  very  hoUov,  does  it?" 
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PLAN  OF  RED  HOUSE  AND  GROUNDS 

1  Door  on  which  Cayley  wu  pounding  when  Antony  fotukd 
btm. 

S  Tbc  alu>rt«it  wigr  from  the  door  to  tha  wiadowf  of  tb*  offiee. 

3  Tlw  loafwt  w!^^ — ths  my  Canity  ltd  Antony. 

4  The  windowa  whidi  Cayl«7  Mid  Aatoay  broke  in  to  get  into 

tile  offiee> 

5  The  office  where  the  body  wu  fonnd. 

6  Library. 

7  The  window  from  whidi  Mark  mi^t  hmve  esraped  nMieii 

8  Shnibbety  w^ieh  would  forther  h«v«  eoneealod  hie  eeenpe. 

9  Pnhable  yoeitioB  of  eeeret  pMMtfe  from  hotwe '  to  bewlu^ 

fwen. 

10  SHiningr-hooec  eoneealiBtf  exit  of  eeeret  fHHfe. 

11  Sowlmf^veeB  end  croquet  gmund* 
13  Beadi  for  cpectaton. 

13  Drimray. 

14  Gardner'i  lodge. 

15  Getc 

1(  Well  enclooi^  kwa  nd  tfudene. 

17  Kitdiea  gardens. 

18  Formal  garden*  aad  tenfle. 

19  SlabU  ami  gerage. 
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"It  needn't  here  at  all.  need  it?" 
said  Bill,  walking  round  with  bent  head, 
and  tappii^  the  other  walls.  He  was  just 
too  tall  to  stand  upright  in  the  shed. 

"There's  only  one  reason  why  it  should, 
and  that  is  that  it  would  save  us  the  trouble 
of  looking  an3rwhere  else  for  it.  Surely 
Mark  didn't  let  you  play  croquet  on  his 
bowling-green?"  He  pointed  to  the  cro- 
quet thinigs. 

"He  didn't  encoiurage  it  at  one  time,  but 
this  year  he  got  rather  keen  about  it. 
There's  really  nowhere  else  to  play.  Per- 
sonally I  hate  the  game.  He  wasn't  very 
keen  on  bowls,  you  know,  but  he  liked  call- 
ing it  the  bowling-green  and  surpriang  his 
visitors  with  it." 

Antony  laughed. 

"I  love  you  when  you  describe  Mark," 
he  said.  "You're  priceless." 

HE  BEGAN  to  feel  in  his  pockets  for  his 
pipe  and  tobacco,  and  then  suddenly 
stopped  and  stiffened  to  attention.  For  a 
moment  he  stood  listening,  with  his  head 
on  one  side,  holding  up  a  finger  to  bid  Bill 
Esten  too. 
"What  is  it?"  whispered  BiU. 
Antony  waved  him  to  ^lence  and  re- 
mained listening.  Very  quietly  he  went 
down  on  his  knees  and  listened  again. 
Then  he  put  his  ear  to  the  floor.  He  got 
up  and  dusted  himself  quickly,  walked  across 
to  Bill  and  whispered  in  his  ear: 

"Footsteps.  Scnnebody  coming.  When 
I  b^;in  to  talk,  back  me  up." 

b31  nodded.  Antony  gave  him  an  en- 
couraging pat  on  the  back  and  stepped 
firmly  across  to  the  box  of  bowls,  whistUng 
loudly  to  himself.  He  took  the  bowls  out, 
dropped  one  with  a  loud  bang  on  the  floor, 
said,  "Oh,  Lord!"  and  went  on: 

"I  say,  Bill,  I  don't  tliink  I  want  to  play 
bowls,  after  all." 

"Well,  why  did  you  say  you  did?"  grum- 
bled BiU. 

Antony  flashed  a  smil6  of  appreciation 
at  him.  "Well,  I  wanted  to  when  I  said  I 
did  and  now  I  don't  want  to." 

"Then  what  do  you  want  to  do?"  said 
Bill. 

"Talk." 

"Good  enou^,"  said  Bill  eagerly. 

"There's  a  seat  on  the  lawn — I  saw  it. 
Let's  bring  these  things  along  in  case  we 
want  to  play,  after  all" 


"RJ^t,"  said  Bill  agam.  He  felt  safe 
with  that,  not  wishing  to  commit  himself 
imtil  he  knew  what  he  was  wanted  to  say. 

As  they  went  across  the  lawn,  Antony 
dropped  the  bowls  and  took  out  his 
pipe. 

"Got  a  match?"  he  said  loudly. 

As  he  bent  his  head  over  the  matdi,  he 
whispered,  "There'll  be  somebody  listening 
to  us.  You  take  the  Cayley  view,"  and 
then  went  on  in  bis  ordinaiy  voice:  "I 
don't  think  much  of  your  matches,  Bill/' 
struck  another.  They  walked  over  to  the 
seat  and  sat  down. 

"What  a  heavenly  night!"  said  Antony. 

"Wonderful." 

"I  wonda  where  that  poor  devil  Mar^ 
is  now." 

"It's  a  str^u^  business.'* 

"You  agree  with  Cayley — that  it  was  an 
accident?" 

"Yes.  You  see,  I  know  Mark." 

"H'm!"  Antony  produced  a  pencil  and 
a  piece  of  paper  and  began  to  write  on  his 
knee,  but  while  he  wrote,  he  talked.  He 
said  that  he  thought  Maj^  had  shot  bis 
brother  in  a  fit  of  anger,  and  that  Cayley 
knew,  or  anyhow  guessed,  this  and  had 
tried  to  give  his  cousin  a  chance  of  getting 
away. 

"But  why  do  you  think  so?  Because  of 
the  keys?^' 

"Oh,  the  keys,  they  amount  to  nothing. 
Still,  it  was  a  brilliant  idea  of  mine,  wasn't 
it?  and  it  would  have  been  rather  fine  for 
me  if  they  had  all  been  outside." 

He  had  finished  his  writing  and  now 
passed  the  paper  over  to  Bill.  In  the  clear 
moonl^ht  the  carefully  printed  letters 
could  easily  be  read. 

"go  on  talking  as  if  I  WERE  HERE. 
AFTER  A  inNTJTE  OR  TWO,  TURN  ROUND  AS 
IF  I  WERE  SITTING  ON  THE  GRASS  BEHIXD 
you,  BUT  GO  ON  TALKING." 

"I  know  you  don't  agree  with  me,"  An- 
tony went  on  as  Bill  r^,  "but  youll  see 
that  I'm  right." 

Bill  looked  up  and  nodded  eagerly.  He 
had  forgotten  golf  and  Betty  and  all  the 
other  things  which  had  made  up  his  world 
lately.  This  was  the  real  thing.  This  was 
life. 

"WeU,"  he  began  deUberatdy,  "the 
whole  point  is  that  I  know  Mark.  N6w, 
Mark  " 

But  Antony  was  <^  tlie  seat  and  letting 
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him<a>1f  gently  down  into  the  ditch.  His 
intention  was  to  crawl  round  it  until  the 
shed  came  in  sight.  The  footsteps  which 
he  had  heard  seemed  to  be  underneath  the 
shed;  probaUy  there  was  a  trap-door  of 
some  kind  in  the  floor.  Whoever  it  was 
would  have  heard  their  voices,  and  would 
[X'obably  think  it  worth  while  to  listen  to 
vrtiat  they  were  saying.  He  might  do  this 
merely  by  opening  the  door  a  Uttle  without 
showing  himself*  in  which  case  Antony 
wouki  have  found  the  entrance  to  the  pas- 
sage without  any  trouble  to  himself.  But 
when  Bill  turned  his  head  and  talked  over 
the  back  of  the  seat,  it  was  probable  that 
the  listener  would  find  it  necessary  to  put 
his  head  outside  in  order  to  hear,  and  then 
Antony  would  be  able  to  discover  who  it  was. 

M(HTOver,  if  he  should  venture  out  of 
his  hiding-place  altogether  and  peep  at 
them  over  the  top  of  the  bank,  the  fact 
that  Bill  was  talkbig  over  the  back  of  the 
seat  vQukl  mislead  the  vratdier  into  think- 
ing that  Antony  was  still  there,  sitting  on 
the  grass,  no  doubt,  behind  the  seat, 
swinging  his  legs  over  the  side  of  the  ditch. 

He  walked  quickly  but  very  silently 
along  the  half  length  of  the  bowling-^reen 
to  the  first  cmiier,  passed  cautiously  round 
and  then  went  even  more  carefully  along 
the  width  of  it  to  the  second  c<»iier.  He 
ooukft  hev  Bill  hard  at  it,  arguii]^  from  his 
knoiriedge  oi  Mark's  diaracter  that  this, 
that  and  the  other  must  have  happened, 
and  he  smiled  appreciatively  to  himself. 
Bill  was  an  able  assistant.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  second  coma*,  he  slowed 
down  and  did  the  last  few  yarfls  on  hands 
and  knees.  Then,  lying  at  full  length,  inch 
by  inch  his  head  went  round  the  comer. 

The  shed  was  two  or  three  yards  to  his 
left,  on  die  (^>posite  ade  of  the  ditch.  From 
where  he  lay  he  could  see  almost  entirely 
inside  iL  Everythii^  seemed  to  be  as  they 
left  it.  The  bowls  box,  the  lawn-mower, 
the  roller,  the  open  croquet  bo.x,  the  

"By  (jeorge!"  said  Antony  to  himself, 
"that's  neat." 

The  lid  of  the  otlw  croquet  hta  was 
open, too. 

BiU  was  turning  round  now;  his  voice 
became  more  difficult  to  hear.  "You  see 
what  I  mean,"  he  was  saying.  *Tf  Cay- 
ley  " 

And  out  of  the  second  croquet  box  came 
Cayley's  black  head. 

Ertrybodyi  Uagati*t,  StpUmbtr,  igai 


Antony  wanted  to  shout  his  applause. 
It  was  neat,  devilish  neat.  For  a  moment 
he  gazed,  fascinated,  at  that  wonderful  new 
kind  of  croquet  ball  which  had  ^q>eared 
so  dramatically  out  of  the  box,  and  thra 
reluctantly  wriggled  himself  back.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  stayii^  there, 
and  a  good  deal  to  be  lost,  for  Bill  showed 
signs  of  running  down.  He  was  beginning 
to  repeat  himself  rather  obviously.  As 
quickly  as  he  could,  Antony  hurried  round 
the  ditch  and  took  up  his  place  at  the  back 
of  Bill's  seat.  Ihen  he  stood  up  with  a 
yawn,  stretdied  himself  and  said  carelessly: 
"Well  don't  worry  yourself  about  it,  Bill, 
old  man.  I  dare  ^y  you're  tight.  You 
know  Mark,  and  I  don't,  fthd  that's  the  dif- 
ference. Shall  we  have  a  game  or  shall  we 
go  to  bed?" 

Bill  looked  at  him  for  inspiration,  and, 
m^iving  it,  said:  "Oh,  just  let's  have  <me 
game,  shall  we?" 

"All  right,"  said  Antony. 

But  BiU  was  much  too  excited  to  take 
very  seriously  the  game  which  followed. 
Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be 
thinking  of  nothing  but  bowls.  He  played 
with  great  deliberation  for  ten  minutes  and 
then  announced  that  he  was  going  to  bed. 
Bill  looked  at  him  anxiously. 

"It's  aU  right,"  laughed  Antony.  "You 
can  talk  if  you  want  to.  Just  let's  put  'em 
away  first,  though." 

npHEY  made  their  way  down  to  the  shed 
and  while  Bill  was  putting  the  bowls 
away  Antony  tried  the  lid  of  the  closed 
croquet  box.  As  he  eimected,  it  was  locked. 

"Now  then,"  said  Bui,  as  they  were  walk- 
ing back  to  the  house  again,  "I'm  simply 
bursting  to  know.  Who  was  it?" 

"Cayley." 

"Good  Lord!  Where?" 

"Inside  one  of  the  croquet  bons." 

"Don't  be  an  ass." 

"It's  quite  true,  BiU."  He  tokl  the  other 
what  he  bad  seen. 

"But  aren't  we  going  to  have  a  look  at 
it?"  asked  BiU,  in  great  disappointment. 
"I'm  loi^g  to  explore,  kmn't  you?" 

"To-m(»Tow  and  to-nu}rrow  and  to-mor- 
row. We  shall  see  Cayley  coming  along 
this  wav  directly.  Besides,  I  want  to  get 
in  from  the  other  end,  if  I  can.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  we  can  do  it  this  end  without  giv- 
ing ourselves  away.  Look,  there's  Cayley." , 
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They  could  see  him  coming  alon^  the 
drive  toward  them.  When  they  were  a 
little  closer,  they  waved  to  him  and  he 
waved  back. 

"I  wondered  where  you  were,"  he  said, 
as  he  got  up  to  them.  "I  rather  thought  you 
might  be  along  this  way!  What  about  bed?" 

"Bed  it  is,"  said  Antony. 

"We've  been  playing  bowls,"  add^d  Bill, 
"and  talking,  and— and  playing  bowls. 
Great  night,  isn't  it?" 

But  he  left  the  rest  of  the  conversation, 
as  they  wandered  back  to  the  house,  to 
Antony.  He  wanted  to  think.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  doubt  now  that  Cayley 
was  a  villain.  Bill  had  never  been  familiar 
with  a  villain  before.  It  didn't  seem  quite 
fair  of  Cayley,  somehow;  he  was  taking 
rathet  a  mean  advantage  of  his  friends. 
Lot  of  fimny  people  there  were  in  the  world 
— funny  people  with  secrets.  Look  at 
Tony,  that  first  time  he  had  met  him  in  a 
tobacconist's  shop.  Anybody  would  have 
thought  he  was  a  tobaco>nist's  assistant. 
And  Cayley.  Anybody  would  have  thought 
that  Cayley  was  an  ordinary  decent  sort  of 
person.  And  Mark.  Dam  it,  one  could 
never  be  sure  of  anybody.  '  Now,  Robert 
was  different.  Everybody  had  always  said 
that  Robert  was  a  shady  fellow. 

But  what  on  earth  had  Miss  Norris  got 
to  do  with  it? 

What  had  Miss  Norris  got  to  do  with  it? 
This  was  a  question  which  Antony  had 
aheady  asked  himself  that  afternoon,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  now  that  he  had  found 
the  answer.  As  he  lay  in  bed  that  night, 
he  reassembled  his  ideas  and  looked  at 
them  in  the  new  light  which  the  events  of 
the  evening  threw  upon  the  dark  comers 
in  his  brain. 

Of  course  it  was  natural  that  Cayley 
should  want  to  get  rid  of  his  guests  as  soon 
as  the  tragedy  was  discovered.  He  would 
want  this  for  their  own  sake  as  well  as  for 
his.  But  he  had  been  a  little  too  quick 
about  suggesting  it  and  about  seeing  the 
su^estion  carried  out.  They  had  been 
bustled  off  as  soon  as  they  could  be  packed. 
The  suggestion  that  they  were  in  his  hands, 
to  go  or  stay  as  he  wi^ed,  could  have  been 
left  safely  to  them.  As  it  mis,  they  had 


been  given  no  alternative,  and  Miss  Norris, 
who  had  proposed  to  catch  an  after-dinner 
train  at  tiie  junction,  in  the  obvious  hope 
that  she  might  have  in  this  way  a  dramatk 
cross-examination  at  the  hands  of  some 
keen-eyed  detective,  was  encouraged  tact- 
fully, but  quite  firmly,  to  travel  by  the 
earlier  train  with  the  others.  Antony  had 
felt  that  Cayley,  in  the  tragedy  which  had 
suddenly  befallen  the  house,  ought  to  have 
been  equally  indifferent  to  her  presence  or 
absence.  But  he  was  not ;  and  Antony  as- 
sumed from  this  that  Cayley  was  very 
much  alive  to  the  necessi^  lor  her  absotce. 
Why? 

Weil,  that  question  was  not  to  be  an- 
swered offhand.  But  the  fact  that  it  was 
so  had  made  Antony  interested  in  her;  and 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  had  followed 
up  so  alertly  Bill's  casual  mention  of  her 
in  connection  with  the  dreesing-up  bu^- 
ness.  He  felt  that  he  wanted  to  know  a 
little  more  about  Miss  Norris  and  the  part 
she  had  played  in  Hie  Red  House  dide. 
By  sheer  ludc,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  he  had 
stumbled  on  the  answer  to  his  question. 

Miss  Norris  was  hurried  away  because 
she  knew  about  the  secret  passage. 

The  passage,  then,  had  some&ing  to  do 
with  the  mystery  of  Robert's  death.  Miss 
Norris  had  used  it  in  order  to  bring  off  her 
dramatic  appearance  as  the  ghost.  Possi- 
bly she  had  discovered  it  ica  herself;  possi- 
bly Miu'k  had  revealed  it  to  her  secretly 
one  day,  never  guessing  that  die  would 
make  so  unkind  a  use  of  it  later  on;  possi- 
bly Cayley,  having  been  let  into  the  joke 
of  the  dressing'Up,  had  shown  her  how  she 
could  make  her  appearance  on  the  bowling- 
green  even  more  mysterious  and  super- 
natural One  way  or  another,  she  knew 
about  the  secret  passage.  So  die  must  be 
hurried  away. 

Why?  Because  if  she  stayed  and  talked 
she  m^ht  make  some  innocent  mention 
of  it.  And  Cayley  did  not  want  any  men- 
tion of  it. 

Why,  again?    Obviously  because  the 
passage,  or  even  the  mere  knowledge  of  its  • 
existence,  might  provide  a  clue. 

"I  wonder  if  Mark's  hiding  there," 
thought  Antony;  and  he  went  to  sleep. 


Wu  Cnyley'i  failure  to  diKlose  the  secret  pastagc  because  Mark  wai  hiding  in  it?    '*The  Red 
House  Murder**  will  be  continued  in  the  October  number,  out  September  IStb. 
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Double   or  Quits 

In  Which  We  Have  a  Piece  of  Work  that  May  be  Called 
Unique — the  Author  Deliberately  Puts  Himself  into  a 
Story  and — a  Successful  One 

By  George  Robey 

JtaUar  9f**Mj  Xut  Curt"tte. 


MY  FRIENDS,  Jimmie  Baker  and 
BQly,  are  not  vrtiat  you  might 
can  Mt-and-cnit  bad,  but  they 
have  a  genius  for  arousmg  mur- 
derous instincts  in  the  breasts  of  their 
feScvw  mm.  And  they  are  not  what  you 
mi^t  caU  domirigfat  idiotic;  but  one  can't 
be^  h(^Mi%,  for  the  good  of  the  race,  that 
thdr  cfafldren  will  taie  after  the  nK^her'^s 
side  of  the  famHy. 

Of  course,  w*ULt  is  teeXty  the  matter  with 
them  is  that  thqr  are  hckmg  in  nnag^na- 
tioii.  Iv  is  this  complete  ItKk  of  ima^ 
nation  that  makes  than  fafl  to  realize  ^ 
way  I  have  to  work  for  riiy  living. 

BSy  and  Jimmie  are  persuaded  that  I 
don't  work.  Of  course,  where  I  made  a 
mistake  was  in  trying  to  argue  wilii  them. 
I  oqg^t  to  have  left  them  in  the  condition 
of  ignorance  which  is  natural  to  tiiem. 
InsfeKul  of  which  I  tried  to  show  to  their 
stolid,  unim^inative  minds  what  my  work 
really  meant. 

Jimmie,  if  I  remember  rightly,  remarked 
that  the  Lord  only  knew  what  it  meant. 

One  word  led  to  another,  and  then  Billy 
said  something  perfectly  foolish  about  the 
laboring  man  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

I  assured  him  that  compared  to  the 
sweat  of  my  Imow  the  laboring  man's  was 
a  mm  drop  in  tiie  ocean.  Then  we  had 
anotiher  word  or  two  and  in  the  end  I 
undertook  to  beat  the  laboring  man  at  ^  .s 
own  job.  I  pointed  out  that  9  man  of  my 
initiative  and  intelligaice  could  do  the  work 
of  the  aven^  working  man  far  better  and 
more  successfully  than  he  could. 
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To  iMY>ve  tUs,  I  mdertodc  to  cam  ngr 
living  as  plain  John  Robinson  for  not  lew 
than  one  wedc  at  any  reasoni^le  occupa- 
tion Billy  and  Jimmie  chose  to  name,  and 
I  backed  my  <^er  with  a  note  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds. 

And  that  is  the  history  of  how  I  came  to 
^>end  a  short  vacatim  first  as  a  railway 
porter,  then  as  a  rag-and-bone  merchant, 
then  as  night  porter  at  a  famocis  hotel  and, 
finally,  as  a  waiter  at  the  RestMoant  BellinL 
Upon  the  first  three  of  these  experiences 
I  need  dwdl  bat  briefy,  since  they  them- 
selves were  brirf. 

Of  my  activities  as  a  railway  port^,  suf- 
fice it  to  state  that,  owuig  to  some  trifling 
difference  of  c^inion  with  the  stationnnaster, 
I  found  it  mconvenient  to  continue  than 
for  the  stipulated  we^.  But  I  unhesi- 
tatingly bet  my  friends  double  or  quits  that 
a  distingui^ed  career  lay  before  in  any 
other  brandi  of  nuuiual  labor  they  chose  to 
name.  Thus  I  became  a  rag-and-bone  mer- 
chant. 

I  should  have  succeeded  brilliantly  in  this 
profession  had  it  not  been  for  the  effect  of 
the  hot  weather  upon  a  quantity  of  hare 
and  rabbit  skins  which,  pending  disposal, 
I  had  stored  in  the  biUiard-room,  The 
high-handed  action  <rf  the  sanitary  authori- 
ties, coupled  widi  the  unsympathetic  atti- 
tude of  my  family,  induced  me  to  relinquish 
thk  calling. 

Realizing  what  Jimmie  and  Billy  failed 
to  do,  namely,  that  not  lack  of  ability  but 
force  of  circumstances  was  the  cause  of  my 
a{^]arent  bihire,  I  ranained  undaunted. 
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Again  I  offered  them  double  or  quits — to 
wit,  one  thousand  pounds — and  challenged 
them  to  select  for  me  another  calling 
involvii^  the  healthy  action  of  the  pores  of 
the  ^cin.  They  named  it  and  I  became 
night  porter  at  the  Magnifique. 

Upon  the  details  of  my  meteoric  career 
at  the  abode  of  the  Idle  Rich  I  need  not 
dwell.  I  will  content  myself  with  asking, 
how  was  I  to  know  that  the  old  gentleman 
was  merely  smoking  a  pipe  in  bed  and  that 
his  room  was  not  on  fire?  My  prompt  use 
of  the  hose  might  have  saved'  hundreds  of 
valuable  lives.  But  there  is  no  pleasing 
some  people.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, Jimmie  and  Billy  also  failed  to 
understand. 

I QUOTE  their  remarks — and  my  replies — 
verbatim,  as  showing  my  friends'  peculiar 
denseness. 

"So,  you  see,  George,  youVe  been  beaten," 
said  BiUy  Archer. 

"Beatenl"  I  exclaimed.  "How  do  you 
make  that  out?" 

"Why,  this  last  stunt  of  yours,  old  man, 
this  night  porter  business;  surely  that's  con- 
vinced you?" 

"Convinced  me  of  what?" 

"Why,  that  you're  absolutely  incapable 
of  earning  an  honest  living,"  chimed  in 
Jinunie.  "The  sweat  of  your  brow  doesn't 
stand  an  earthly.  It's  market  value  is 
simply  nil." 

"Not  at  all,"  I  retorted.  "I  am  not  at 
all  convinced.  I  have  had  a  phenomenal 
run  of  ill  luck,  that's  all.  But  I  am  not 
yet  beaten — far  from  it.  Wait  and  see. 
I  have  still  another  week's  holiday  to  run. 
In  that  week  I  am  going  to  make  good. 
Double  or  quits  that  I  make  good." 

"George,youfool — two  thousand  pounds," 
siud  BUly.   "You're  going  to  lose  it." 

"I  am  willing  to  risk  it.  Do  you  take  me?" 

"It's  sheer  lunacy,"  said  Billy.  "But,  of 
course,  if  you  enjoy  chucking  away  a  couple 
of  thousand,  Jimmie  and  I  aren't  going  to 
stand  in  your  way,  eh,  Jimmie?" 

"I'm  not  sure,"  replied  Jimmie.  "I'm 
an  honest  man  and  I'm  not  sure  that  I  can 
reconcile  it  with  my  conscience.  George 
is  such  a  hopeless  idiot,  it's  like  robbing  Uie 
widow  and  the  fatherless." 

"Well,  if  he  diooses  to  keep  on  being  an 
idiot,  it's  his  lookout,"  remarked  BiUy. 
"He  evidently  likes  losing  money,  positively 


tevels  in  it,  so  you  and  I  mi^t  as  wdl  reap 
the  benefit  as  anybody." 

"What  do  you  pF(^x)se  to  do  now, 
George?"  demanded  Jimmie. 

"T^at  I  am,  as  usuai^  prepared  to  leave  to 
you,"IsaidwiUi  superbindiffoence.  "Name 
any  kind  of  work  you  like.  I  am  not  a&aid." 

Billy  and  Jimmie  looked  inquiringly  at 
one  another. 

"Bricklayer?  Miner?  Engine-driver?" 
murmured  Jimmie.  "All  skilled  labor.  No 
good." 

"Bartender?"  suggested  Billy,  insfnred  by 
his  environment. 

Jimmie  shook  his  head. 

"Hardly  fair,"  he  said.  "The  tempta- 
tion— "  he  glanced  at  me  kindly.  "Witt 
his  nature — ^no,  old  chap,  it  mi^t  be  his 
downfall." 

"Ha!"  cried  Billy.  "Downfall!  TTmt's 
given  me  an  idea.  Downfall — drunken 
brawl — ^police.  A  policeman!  Why  not  a 
policeman?" 

Again  Jinunie  shook,  his  head. 

"He  couldn't  .pass  the  entrance  exam. 
Tliey're  very  strict.  The  spelli^  aloue  " 

"P'raps  you're  right.  Something  easiar. 
We  don't  want  to  be  too  hard  on  him." 

Jimmie  thought  for  a  moment 

"Suppose  we  leave  it  to  chance,"  he  said 
suddenly.  "Suppose  we  agree  that  he  takes 
the  first  job  that  comes  along  in  the  course 
of  to-day?  The  first  reasonable  job,  of 
course.'* 

"Right!"  said  Saiy.    "Are  you  game, 

George?" 

"Perfectly,"  I  replied.  "Come  and  lunch 
with  me,  and  then  we'll  have  a  look  around." 

"Sorry,  old  ch^,"  said  Jimmie.  "Can't 
lunch  with  you.  Promised  to  feed  at  a 
God-forsaken  hole  in  the  city.  Beastly 
place,  run  by  our  parlor-maid's  brother." 

"Beastly  place,  did  you  say?" 

"Yes — cooking  vile — attendance  danft- 
nable — surroundings  poisonous  " 

"Yet  you  go  there?" 

Jimmie  nodded. 

"She's  an  excellent  parlor-maid,"  he  said. 
"My  wife  doesn't  want  to  lose  her." 

"What!"  I  exclaimed.  "You  go  to  a 
place  you  detest — you  ruin  your  digestion 
and  your  temper — oh,  yes,  I've  noticed  it — 
you  put  money  in  the  pocket  of  an  unde- 
serving person — because  your  parlor-maid 
threatens  to  leave  if  you  don'tl  Why,  it's 
bUckmaUl" 
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"EmcHy,"  interjected  BiUy.  ^Tht  sort 
(rf  blackxnaH  we  all  of  us  pay  in  srane  fonn 
or  uiother.  You  may  choose  your  restau- 
rant, George,  but  every  time  you  tip  the 
waiter  you're  paying  blackmail." 

"Hah!"  I  said  "No  doubt  you're  right; 
but  wait  a  minute.  I've  got  an  idea!  A 
waiter!  That's  what  I'll  be.  A  waiter  at 
this  beastly  restaurant  of  yours.'  You  can 
get  me  the  job,  of  course?" 

"I  dare  say,"  said  Jimmie. 

"Blackmail  in  another  form!"  remarked 
Billy.  "Jimmie  eats  the  parlor-maid's 
brother's  filthy  food  for  fear  of  what  the 
paifer-^naid  may  do  and  die  parlor-maid's 
brodicr  puts  up  with  George  as  a  waiter 
foe  iiear  ci  what  Jimmie  may  do.  It's  a 
vicious  circle." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said,  with  acer- 
bity, "it  will  not  be  a  question  oi  putting 
up'  with  me.  I  am  not  undertaking  this 
job  lightly.  I  am  not  approaching  my 
ta^  sinq>le  tiiougfa  it  be,  in  a  spirit  of 
levity.  I  intend  to  work  hard.  I  intend 
to  give  every  satisfaction.  Nay,  more. 
Say  tbe  attendance  is  bad.  I  dull  rcsnedy 
that:  By  my  exanq>le  to  the  other  waiters, 
I        speed  up  the  service." 

'W'saidjhnmie. 

I  ignored  the  interruptkMi  and  continued 
as  though  no  one  had  spoken. 

"You  tell  me  the  cooking  is  vile.  Very 
weU.  I  diaU  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk 
with  the  dwf .  I  shall  give  him  stxtM  useful 
fainte.  I  have  <nie  at  two  little  recipes  he 
vnB.  be  ^ad  of.  These  wHl  hdp  to  raise  the 
tone  of  the  |daoe." 

"Bless yourinnocent heart!"  said  Jimmie. 

Bflly  gave  cme  of  his  ridiculous  guffaws. 

"Raise  the  place!"  he  exclaimed.  "Raise 
Cain,  more  likdy.  Boss  the  waiters  and 
interfere  with  the  chef!  Good  lord,  man — " 
He  turned  and  ^book  Jinomie  by  the  hand. 
"Omgratnlations,  my  dear  boy,"  he  said. 
"Tbat  two  thousand  is  as  good  as  ours 
already." 

"Not  quite,  however,"  I  remarked  in  the 
quiet  way  which  is  so  effective.  "Come, 
take  me  to  the  Restaurant  of  the  Brother  of 
the  Parlor-maid." 

SIGNOR  GIORGIO  BELLINI,  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Restaurant  Bdlini,  was 
not  agpessivdy  Italian  citber  in  appear- 
aace  or  temperament.  But  he  spoke  En- 
g^isk  with  a.  chaimiog  Itidian  accent  that 
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changed  to  pure  oodui^  only  in  moments 
of  unusual  excitement 

At  such  m(unents  one  mi^t  be  tempted 
to  believe  the  rumor  that  his  name  was  in 
reality  George  Bell,  and  that  he  was  born 
in  Whitechapel  of  worthy  and  all-British 
paroits. 

But  this  is  by  the  way.  Signor  Bellini^s 
nati<midity  is  of  comparatively  small  im- 
portance to  diis  narrative.  Whether  Rome, 
Naples  or  Stratford-atte-Bowe  bad  been 
his  birthplace,  my  career  at  the  Restaurant 
Bellini  would  still  have  been  what  it  was. 

I  had  barely  been  inside  the  place  ten 
minutes  before  I  realized  that  Jimmie  had 
but  spoken  the  plain  truth.  The  cooking 
of  the  Restaurant  Bellini  was  vile  indeed, 
the  waiting  execrable,  the  whde  place  insuf- 
ferable. 

But  /  was  iH>t  dqiressed.  The  worse  the 
place,  I  reflected,  the  more  room  far  im- 
provement and  me. 

My  spirits  rose  as  I  realized  how  wide 
was  the  scope  for  my  talent;  to  rdorm  the 
Restaurant  Bellini,  to  lift  it  from  a  rank 
failure  into  a  iKiUUant  success,  was  certainly 
a  task  requiring  axwe  than  ordinary  ability. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  accompli^  that 
task,  to  stndn  every  n«ve,  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned. 

At  the  very  outset  I  was  struck  by  the 
bkdubdaisical  manner  in  which  the  waiters 
waited.  They  seemed  to  think  that  be- 
cause the  place  was  half-empty,  thore  was 
no  need  for  them  to  hurry. 

I  particulariy  noticed  that,  however  dis- 
engaged they  might  be,  they  invariably  kept 
every  customer  waiting  and  seined  to 
make  it  a  pomt  of  honor  on  no  account  to 
produce  the  food  until  the  guest  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  seeing  it  that  day. 

Bein^  essentially  a  tactful  person,  I  did 
not  pomt  out  their  shortcomings  to  them 
in  so  many  words.  I  determined  to  effect 
my  refonns  silently  but  insidiously,  by 
sheer  force  of  example.  By  seeii^  me  wait, 
they  would,  by  degrees,  learn  how  to  wait 
themselves. 

There  were  three  of  us  in  all;  Ernesto,  the 
head  waiter,  Alberto  and  myself. 

I  had  been  introduced  by  Jimmie  as  John 
Robinson,  but  had  been  immediately  Ital- 
ianized into  "Paolo"  by  ^gnor  Bellini,  no 
doubt  in  <M*der  to  keep  up  the  southern 
atmosphere  of  the  establishment. 

I  liked  being  called  Paoki.   There  was  a 
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su^estion  of  recklessness,  of  mystery  and 
adventure  about  the  appellation:  something 
exotic,  as  it  were.  I  began  to  feel  intensely 
Italian. 

I  was  pleased  to  observe  from  the  outset 
tibat  Ernesto  and  Alberto  were  struck  with 
my  method  of  waiting.  True,  it  s^med  to 
amuse  them,  for  they  grinned  and  whis- 
pered together  a  good  deal,  and  once  or 
twice  as  they  watched  me,  they  laughed 
audibly.  But  this  did  not  trouble  me.  I 
reflected  that  the  moment  they  realized 
the  effect  of  my  behavior  upon  the  cus- 
tomers their  amusement  would  turn  to  ad~ 
miration  and  envy. 

"You-a  get-ta  da  heart-a  diseas-a  if-a 
you-a  run  about  lik-a  this^"  said  Ernesto. 

I  e]q>lained  that  I  was  not  atnid  of  my 
heart,  and  that  my  object  in  running  instead 
of  walking  was  to  serve  customm  as  expt- 
ditiously  as  possible. 

"Men  hate  to  be  kept  wfuting  for  their 
food,"  I  reminded  him. 

Ernesto  smiled  an  inscrutable  smile.  Then 
he  spc^  "In  da  Restaurante  Bellini,"  he 
said,  "eet  ees  best-a  to  keep-a  dem  waiting 
fdr-a  food-a  da  longest  possihle." 

"But  why?"  I  demanded. 

Again  Ernesto  smiled. 

"To  wait-a,"  he  said,  "eet-a  mak-a  dem 
very  hongry.  Et  ees  only  a  very  hongry 
man,  who-a  can  eat-a  da  food-a  of  da  Risto- 
rante  BelUm." 

I  have  repeated  this  little  conversation 
with  Ernesto  verbatim  because  it  shows  so 
dearly  the  shocking  state  of  affairs  at  the 
Restaurant  Bellini. 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  things  should 
not  go  on  in  this  way.  I  should  have  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  At  the 
earliest  opportunity,  I  would  speak  to  the 
dief.  I  would  bring  all  my  tact  to'bear 
upon  him. 

MY  OPPORTUNITY  came  sooner  than 
I  could  possibly  have  hoped  for — on 
the  very  evening  of  my  d^but  at  Bellini's. 

It  was  the  Signor  himself  who  dispatched 
me  to  the  kitchen  in  order  to  find  out  what 
had  become  of  a  potd^  d  VlUdim  whidi, 
even  on  Ernesto's  sj^tem  of  reasoning,  had 
been  overlong  delayed. 

Hie  dief  was  a  fattish  man  with  a  lar^^, 
whitish,  dampish  face  and  extraordimuily 
dirty  luuids. 
He  was  engaged  m  the  act  (rf  sepaiating 


fragments  of  the  potdd  from  fragments  of 
broken  casserole  scattered  over  the  kitchen 
floor  with  the  help  of  the  sous-chef,  a  lad  ci 
tender  years  who,  judging  from  the  lan- 
guage addressed  to  him  by  his  chi^f 
peared  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  aod- 
dent. 

Havii^  collected  it  in  a  fire^  cassoole, 
tc^ther  with  as  much  of  the  liquor  as 
could  be  scooped  up  from  the  floor,  the 
chef  bore  the  casserole  to  the  sink,  turned 
the  hot  tap  upon  the  poulet  to  make  good 
the  deficiency  of  gravy,  and  poj^ied  the 
dish  back  into  his  oven. 

Then  he  turned  to  me.  A  little  curtly 
he  demanded  my  business.  I  eqilained. 
He  lemai^Led  that  the  dratted  old  hen 
would  be  hot  in  two  ticks. 

I  wondered  whether  two  ticks  would  be 
long  enough  for  me  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
reform  in  the  chef's  mind.    I  determined  to 

try. 

With  my  usual  quickness  <A  peroq>tkMi, 
I  felt  that  I  would  have  to  be  very  cncam- 
flpect,  very  tactful  with  this  man. 

"Yours  must  be  an  interesting -[»oles- 
sion,"  I  b^;an. 

"It's  a  bleeding  profession,"  said  the  chef. 

I  saw  my  opportunity.  "But  don't  you 
think,"  I  si^gested  pleasantly,  "that  a 
knowledge  of  cooking  might  make  things 
easier  for  you?" 

It  was  said  in  the  most  inoffensive  m«i- 
ner.  I  smiled  as  I  spoke.  Yet  the  di^, 
for  some  reason,  seemed  annoyed.  His  taot 
became  suddenly  mottled,  and  he  made  a 
gesture  with  the  fish-slice  ^ich  I  took  to 
signify  displeasure. 

As  I  was  wiping  a  portion  of  boiled  cod 
from  my  face,  Ernesto  came  into  the  kitch^. 

With  truly  Southern  intuition  he  realized 
that  there  was  s(nnething  wrong. 

He  assisted  me  in  reclaiming  the  piece  of 
fish  that  had  lodged  in  my  right  ear,  then 
drew  the  chd  aside  and  said  a  few  words  to 
him  in  a  low  voice. 

The  words  must  have  been  well  chosen. 
Their  effect  upon  the  chef  was  magical. 

He  burst  into  a  hearty  lau^,  then  came 
and  shook  me  by  the  hand. 

"Sorrow,  sorrow,"  he  said.  "I  might  *a* 
know'd  it  was  a  joke  by  yer  iaxxt.  Don't 
mind  me.  I'm  an  'ot-tempered  man  hat 
soon  over.  Allow  me — "  he  pitted  a  por- 
tion of  God  that  had  esa^)ed  my  attrntkm 
from  the  middle  of  my  txnkd  shirt — 
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**Waste   not,   want  not's   my  motto." 

So  saying  he  threw  the  fragment  to  the 
sous-ckeff  engaged  in  the  ocaq>atMHi  of 
scraping  the  ranains  from  the  dirty  plate 
into  the  stock-pot. 

I  was  i^ad  uat  events  had  taken  such  a 
fdeasant  turn.  True  it  was  a  little  discon- 
certing to  have  my  remarks  treated  as  a 
joke.  But  I  hoped  that  by-and-by,  when 
the  chef  thought  it  over,  he  would  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  there  is  a  germ  of  truUi 
in  every  joke.  I  therefore  did  not  correct 
the  impression  created  by  Ernesto.  I  was 
confident  that  already  I  had  sown  a  tiny 
seed  of  ref<Hin  in  the  chef's  breast. 

For  a  moment  I  wondered  whether  I 
might  venture  upon  a  second  "joke"  rela- 
tive to  the  condition  of  the  chef's  hands. 

While  I  still  hesitated,  Ernesto  spoke. 
He  must  have  followed  the  direction  of  my 
eyes  and  read  my  thoughts. 

"Hees  hands  are-a  black-a,  yes/'  he  re- 
marked. "Eet  ees  because  he  has  not  yet 
mada  da  pastry." 

"I  beg  your  pardon?"  I  murmured. 

"Always  after-a  he  has  mad-a  da  pastry," 
said  Ernesto,  "da  hands  of  da  chef-a  are-a 
white  as-a  snow." 

I LEFT  the  kitchen  a  little  hurriedly. 
Clearly,  there  was  much  to  be  done. 
I  will  pass  over  the  unimportant  details 
of  my  &[St  day  at  the  Restaurant  Bellini 
and  confine  myself  to  those  outstandmg 
incidents  only,  whidi  will  prove  to  the 
intelligent  reader  how  much  may  be 
accomplished  even  in  a  few  hoiu^,  by 
earnest  endeavor  coupled  with  enthusiasm; 
and  how  a  sympathetic  personality  and 
plea^ng  mode  of  address  may  conquer  the 
disabilities  of  ineiqierience. 

No  one  can  beo)me  a  perfect  w^ter  in  a 
single  day.  It  was  natural  that  I  should 
have  a  few  accidents,  the  result  of  inexpe- 
rience. 

The  old  gentleman  had  been  waiting  a 
long  time  for  his  soup.  He  did  not  realize 
that  this  was  not  my  fault,  but  the  fault  of 
the  chef.  He  was  becoming  seriously  ruf- 
fled. So  seriously  that  Signor  Bellini 
noticed  it  and  demanded  to  know  what  was 
wrong. 

I  e^lained.  Signor  Bellini  hurried  across 
to  his  infuriated  guest  and  poured  apolo- 
gies upon  him  with  his  beautiful  Italian 
accent.   Soft  liquids  and  rich  vowels  flowed 
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from  the  tongue  of  Signor  Bellim  in  a 
honeyed  stream.  Then  he  rushed  toward 
the  lift. 

"Blast  his  ruddy  soup!"  he  muttered  in 
excellent  English,  as  he  snatdied  the 
speaking-tube  from  my  hand. 

At  that  moment  the  lift  b^an  to  rumble, 
the  soup  was  ascending. 

I  pounced  upon  it,  k>sing  not  a  moment. 
On  winged  feet,  I  convey«i  it  toward  the 
waiting  guest. 

"Your  soup  at  last,  arl"  I  cried,  jcrjrfully. 
"Nice  and  hot,  sir!" 

With  these  words  my  foot  slipped  upon  a 
piece  of  fat  and  the  soup  slipped  down  the 
old  gentleman's  neck. 

He  had  asked  for  it  hot— and  he  had  got 
it,  alas! 

This  was  a  pure  accident — I  e]q>lained  as 
much  as  I  poured  a  bottle  of  salad  oil  upon 
the  scalded  parts. 

At  first  the  old  gmtleman  refused  to 
acc^t  my  apok^ies.  There  was  quite  a 
scene. 

I  could  not  help  reflecting  that  if  we  all 
went  to  where  people  are  always  Idling  us 
to  go,  the  place  would  be  hopelessly  over- 
crowded. Therefore  I  disobeyed  the  old 
gentleman.  I  retired  instead  to  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  room. 

Signor  Bellini,  Ernesto,,  Alberto  and  most 
of  the  diners  gathered  round  the  old  gentle- 
man and  said  things.  They  mostly  talked 
all  at  once  and  from  my  end  of  the  rotnn  I 
could  not  hear  what  they  said.  But  I  felt 
they  were  talking  about  me,  from  the  way 
first  one  and  then  another  kept  on  turning 
round  and  staring  at  me. 

To  my  surprise,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
laughter.  So  this  incident  also,  yms,  some- 
how,  being  turned  into  a  joke. 

I  hoped  the  old  gentleman  would  be  made 
to  see  the  point.  Doubtless  he  would  then 
forgive  me.  Personally,  I  saw  nothing  to 
laugh  at  in  this  unlucky  accident,  and  I  did 
not  see  how  the  poor  old  gentleman  could 
be  expected  to  laugh.  I  was  amazed  to 
discover  that  he  did.  He  joined  in  the 
laughter  quite  heartily,  and  as  he  retired  to 
put  on  a  dry  shirt  of  Signor  BelUni*s,  he 
stopped  in  front  of  me  for  a  moment  to 
remark,  in  a  most  friendly  fiishicm: 

"I've  enjoyed  that  soup,  waiter.  I'll 
have  another  plateful!" 

From  that  moment  the  guests  seoned  to 
take  me  to  their  hearts.   F<h:  some  reason, 
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I  had  amused  dtcm.  And  they  were  grate- 
ful to  me. 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  of  joUily  and 
good  humor  I  had  created  that  vdiox  one 
of  them,  wishing  to  attract  my  attention, 
merely  called  out  "Waiter!"  there  were 
shouts  of  laughter. 

"Waiter,"  said  this  young  man  to  me  as 
I  flew  to  his  table.  "Can  you  recommend 
the  fish  to-day?" 

TT  WAS  then  I  realized  how  seriously 
handicapped  I  was  in  my  present  employ- 
ment owing  to  a  certain  peculiarity  of  mine 
which  I  have  ahready  had  occaaon  to  refer 
to,  namely,  my  constitutional  inability  to 
tell  an  untruth.  Geoige  Washington  him- 
self was  not  more  heavily  handicapped 
than  I. 

Asked  therefore,  whether  I  would  recom- 
mend the  6sii,  what  was  I  to  reply? 

I  felt  myself  paling  p^c^tiiSly.  Yet  I 
did  not  waver.  Thae  was  only  one  reply 
that  I  could  make  and  I  made  it. 

"The  fish  is  filthy,"  I  said. 

"Ha!  ha!"  cried  my  interlocutor.  "Then 
bring  me  a  double  portion.   Ha!  Ha!" 

He  turned  to  an  elderly  man  in  a  dbedt 
suit  seated  at  the  next  table. 

"He  says  the  fish  is  filthy!"  he  called  out 
to  him.  The  person  addressed  laughed 
loudfy  and  repeated,  "Ife  says  the  fi^  is 
filthy!  Hat  Ha!"  to  his  vis-il-vis. 

like  vis-&^vis  was  slightly  deaf. 

"What  say?"  he  mquiredi  his  hand  to  his 
ear. 

The  other  leaned  across  the  table. 

"He  says  the  fish  is  filthy!"  He  bawled 
into  the  deaf  one's  ear  so  that  the  whole 
dining-room  heard  him. 

One  and  ail  they  roared  with  laughter. 

Ernesto  and  Alberto  laughed  till  the  tears 
rolled  down  their  cheeks.  Only  S^ncn: 
Bellini  seemed  not  quite  pleased.  But  he 
made  no  comment. 

After  that,  there  was  quite  a  run  on  the 
fish.  Presently,  I  heard  a  youth  in  glasses, 
who  was  with  a  lady  friend,  remark: 

"There's  many  a  true  word  spoken  in 
jest.  What  do  you  say  to  the  ontray,  Lil?" 

Something  ccunpelled  me  to  do  it.  She 
looked  a  mce  girl,  and  I  had  seen  the 
entree.  Before  she  had  time  to  answer,  I 
took  up  the  word. 

"BeUeve  me,"  I  warned  her,  "the  less  you 
say  to  the  entree  the  better." 


Again  this  simple  statnnent  was  r^;arded 
as  a  sally.  lil  and  her  friend  burst  out 
laughing. 

"All  right,  then,"  said  LQ,  "we'd  better 
have  a  cut     the  joint,  A,  Fred?" 

"Right-o,"  cried  Fred.  "Unless  he's  gcni« 
to  tell  us  the  joint's  poisoned!" 

At  that  the  two  lathed  very  heartily 
once  more.  A  swift  struggle  took  place  in 
my  mind.  Oi^ht  I  to  tell  these  two  that 
the  descr^>tion  of  the  joint  as  "arkna  of 
beef"  upon  the  menu  was  in  all  probalnlity 
a  euphemism  for  something  more  eqnes* 
trian? 

But,  after  all,  they  were  not  addng  me  to 
name  die  joint 

"No,"  I  said,  hesitating  over  this  point  of 
conscience,  "I  don't  think  the  joint  is 
exactly  poisoned." 

"Isn't  he  a  yell?"  inquired  Lil,  and  the 
man  in  the  check,  suit  came  across  to  thor 
table  and  begged  to  be  told  what  I  said. 

"He  says  ue  less  you  'ave  to  say  to  the 
ontray  the  better,  but  he  don't  think  the 
joint's  poisoned!"  cried  the  s^uth,  aad 
tears  began  to  roll  down  his  cheeks. 

The  man  in  check  laughed  uproariou^ 
and  shouted  at  his  deaf  companion: 

"The  less  you  'ave  to  say  to  the  ontzay 
the  better,  and  the  jomt  ain't  poisonedl" 

The  whole  restaurant  heard  him  and 
rocked  with  laughter. 

I  lodced  uneasily  in  the  directkm  cl 
Signor  BelUni.  To  my  rdief  I  saw  that 
his  face,  too,  was  wreathed  in  smiles. 

He  was  diattiz^  to  the  old  gentlanan 
who  had  had  the  unfortunate  accident  irith 
the  soup  and  who  had  now  arrived  safefy 
at  the  cfaeese-and-oelety  end  of  a  heail7 
meal. 

Simor  Bellini  beckomd  to  me  as  he 
cau^t  my  eye. 

''The  Signor  Samudson  he  wish-a  to 
come  here  every  day,"  he  said,  regarding 
me  with  a  benevolent  expression.  "Yov-a 
will  please  reserve  this  tabelle  f w-a  him, 
Paolo." 

"Paolo!"  cried  Mr.  Samuelson.  "Hal  Hal 
Paolol"  The  name  appeared  to  amuse  him 
exceedingly.  "I'll  be  bringing  along  a  coujJe 
of  friends  to-morrow.  But,  mind,  I  want 
to  be  waited  on  by  Pado!" 

"Yes,  yes,  all-a  right-a,  eet  shall  be  Paolo, 
Signor,"  cried  Bellini,  bowing  and  beaming. 

So  I  had  won  the  old  man's  heart.  The 
affair  of  the  soup,  instead  of  ahoiating,  had 
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drawn  us  closer  t<^ther.  Sometimes  it 
happens  so:  some  litUe  contretemps — some 
slight  annoyance — a  few  words — apologies — 
forgiveness — eternal  friendship. 

I  was  pleased.   I  was  touched. 

When  late  that  same  ni^t,  my  labors 
ended,  I  reviewed  the  incidents  of  the  day, 
I  could  not  repress  a  feeling  of  mild  elation. 

Modest  as  I  am,  I  was  yet  unable  to  blind 
myself  to  the  fact  that,  on  my  very  first 
day  I  had  achieved  a  measure  of  popularity 
with  the  patrons  of  the  Restaurant  Bellini 
far  surpassing  that  of  Ernesto  or  Alberto, 
and  which  Signor  Bdlini  himself  had  not 
heea  slow  to  recognize. 

I  was  being  appreciated.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  of  that.   I  had  clicked. 

I AM  not  given  to  boasting.  Therefore 
I  said  little  to  my  wife  and  nothing  at 
all  to  Jimmie  and  Billy  of  the  remarkable 
impression  I  had  created. 

This  time  I  had  insisted  on  Jimmie  and 
Billy  giving  their  word  of  honor  not  to  go 
near  die  Restaurant  Bellini  until  the  end 
of  the  week,  as  their  presence  invariably 
irritated  me  and  put  me  off  my  stroke,  as 
it  were.  They  had  brought  me  nothing 
but  ill-luck  so  far,  and  I  determined  to 
keep  them  away  from  Bellini's  until  my 
success  was  assured. 

But  the  two  were  waiting  for  me  whoi  I 
got  home  that  ni|^t. 

IVith  charactoistic  brutality,  Jimmie  in- 
quired whether  I  had  got  the  sack. 

*'0n  the  contrary,"  I  replied  succinctly. 
"What!"  exclaimed  Billie.   "You  mean 
to  say  they're  letting  you  stop  another 
day?" 

I  merely  inclined  my  head.  Their  dis- 
^pointment  was  di%usting. 

"Ah,  well,  the  vnA  is  yet  young,"  Billy 
remarked.  To  that  I  condescraded  no 
r^ly  whatever.  They  bade  me  "good 
ni^ht,"  obviously  chagrined. 

My  second  day  at  Bellini's  I  can  only 
describe  as  a  gratifjang  revelation. 

Lunch-time  was,  more  or  less,  a  repetition 
of  dinner-time  the  night  before.  The  place 
was  considerably  fuller;  that  was  all. 
Ernesto  and  Alberto  assured  me  that  they 
had  never  seen  so  many  customers  dnce  the 
opening  day. 

I  was  kept  busy.  To  be  frank,  I  was 
overworked.  Unlike  Ernesto  and  Alberto, 
I  never  got  a  niinute's  rest. 

BroTAodys  Mf^nbu,  StpUmbtr,  igai 


Ernesto  and  Alberto  were  frequratly  im- 
employed.  Their  tables  were  at  times 
quite  mipty,  while  those  allotted  to  me 
were  nearly  always  full. 

From  this  circumstance,  even  /,  diffident 
as  I  am,  could  draw  but  one  conclusion:  I 
was  sought  after,  Ernesto  and  Alberto  were 
not. 

I  was  a  little  sorry  for  those  two.  I  was 
afraid  they  might  feel  hurt.  All  these 
people  showed  their  preference  so  plainly. 

But  Ernesto  and  Alberto  did  not  seem  to 
mind.  On  the  contrary,  they  seemed  po^- 
tively  to  enjoy  my  popularity.  Durii^ 
their  idle  nunnents  Uiey  watched  me  at  my 
work,  grinning  good-naturedly  and  Without 
a  trace  of  jealou.sy. 

I  concluded  that  either  their  diaracters 
were  extraordinarily  beautiful  or  else  they 
were  lazy  and  preferred  less  kudos  because 
it  meant  less  work. 

Once  more,  as  on  the  previous  day,  I 
found  that  my  passion  for  the  truth,  so  far 
from  being  a  drawback,  seemed  to  be  my 
best  friend. 

Thus,  when  some  one  asked,  "Waiter, 
what  is  there  fit  to  eat  tonlay?"  and  I 
replied,  truthfully,  "Nothii^,  sir,"  I  noticed 
that  everybody  laughed  heartily  and  swal- 
lowed the  inedibles  without  a  murmur. 

On  that  same  day  I  had  another  striking 
instance  of  how  a  simple  statement  of  the 
truth  will  disarm  criticism. 

I  had  served  a  pleasant-&ced  elderly 
gentleman  with  a  plate  of  stewed  prunes 
and  was  turning  away  to  attend  to  a  cus- 
tomer at  the  noEt  taUe  whra  the  other 
called  me  back. 

His  voice  was  agitated.  His  &oe  was  a 
shade  less  pleasant  than  of  yore. 

He  pointed  an  accusing  finger  at  the 
prunes. 

"Waiter,"  he  said,  "what  is  this  beetle 
doing  here?" 

I  looked  at  the  beetle.  * 

"It's  doing  nothing,  sir,"  I  replied  gen- 
tly.   "I'm  afraid  the  poor  thing  is  dead." 

Then  I  explained. 

"That's  the  worst  of  stewed  prunes  and 
the  chef  being  so  short-sighted,"  I  said. 
"He  told  me  he'd  picked  them  aU  out,  but 
he  evidently  overlooked  that  one.  It's  a 
thousand  pities  he  doe^'t  wear  glasses." 

The  customer  gazed  at  me  for  a  few 
moments,  then  his  fara  became  fdeasant 
once  more. 
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"Take  those  prunes  away  and  bring  me 
a  blanc-mange,"  he  said,  with  a  chuckle. 

I  discovered  that  my  perfect  frankness 
stood  me  in  good  stead  in  another  direction. 

Overworkeid  —  I  might  abnost  say 
driven— as  I  was,  it  was,  of  course,  impos- 
sible for  me  to  remember  every  time 
exactly  what  each  particular  customer  had 
ordered.  Sometimes,  therefore,  I  made 
mistakes. 

For  instance,  I  recollect  supplying  a  lady 
who  had  ordered  steak-and-kidney  pudding 
with  a  jam  roly-poly.  She  odled  my 
attention  to  the  drcumstance.  The  prob- 
lem then  was  to  find  out  irbo  had  ordned 
the  roly-poly  and  where  the  steak-and- 
kidney  pudding  had  got  to. 

In  such  a  case,  I  foimd  the  best  plan 
was  to  rap  upon  a  table  with  the  handle  of  a 
knife  and  to  inquire,  loudly  and  fearlessly, 
whether  any  lady  or  gentieman  present 
was,  at  the  moment,  eating  steak-and-kid- 
ney pudding  in  mist£^e  for  roly-poly.  Thus 
the  mystery  would  generally  be  cleared  up 
in  the  quickest  and  simplest  manner. 

At  dmner-time  that  day  the  Restaurant 
Bellini,  instead  of  being  three  parts  empty, 
was  very  nearly  full. 

Mr.  Samuefeon  arrived  with  his  party  of 
friends.  So  did  aH  the  other  guests  of  the 
night  before,  with  their  friends. 

For  the  sake  of  Ernesto  and  Alberto  I 
wished  that  our  guests  did  not  show  their 
preference  quite  so  unmistakably.  One  and 
all,  they  expressed  a  desire  to  be  waited  on 
by  me.  Really,  it  was  embarrassing  to  a 
modest  man. 

Signor  Bellini  bowed,  beamed  and  gesticu- 
lated in  his  most  Italian  manner,  and  when 
every  one  of  my  tables  was  fuU,  he  apolo- 
gized volubly  to  those  who  had  to  be  satis- 
fied with  Ernesto  or  Alberto. 

1  was  struck  afresh  by  the  attitude  of  the 
two  latter.  Obviously  they  did  not  in  the 
least  resent  my  phenomenal  success.  They 
encoiu^^ed  it  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  As  vrhen 
Alberto  came  to  me  and  whispered: 

"The  old  cheese  in  the  purple  bonnet's 
worrying  me  to  death.  She  wouldn't  be 
'appy  till  I'd  promised  *er  you  should 
bring  'er  'er  corfey.  And  if  you  could 
manage  to  s^nll  it  down  the  front  of  'er 
dress,  I  dare  say  she'd  be  in  the  seventh 
'eaveni" 

Discounting  Alberto's  little  joke,  I  readily 
agreed  to  serve  the  dear  old  soul.   I  was 


glad  I  did  irhea  I  sear  haw  dpHghtnid 
was. 

After  that,  Ernesto  and  Alberto  con- 
stantly came  to  me  with  similar  requests. 

My  success  as  «  waiter  was  established. 
I  had  arrived. 

ON  THE  thu-d  day,  both  at  lunch  and 
dinner-time,  the  Restaurant  Bellini 
was  packed  to  suffocation. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  any  one's  mind 
that  it  was  I  who  was  responsible  for  this, 
I  who  was  making  Bellini's  popular  as  it 
had  never  been  before.  And  everything 
I  did  seemed  r^t  I  could  do  no  wrong. 
It  became  clear  to  me  that  I  was  the  ideal 
v^ter  the  world  had  been  looking  for. 

With  my  customary  diffidence,  I  was  not 
quite  sure  why  this  should  be  so.  I  onfy 
knew  it  was  so. 

I  told  myself  that  there  had  been  waiters, 
I  myself  knew  of  several,  who  wen  almoBt 
as  efficient  as  myself,  so  far  as  mere  effi- 
ciency goes.  Yet  thejr  did  not  ma^  a 
restaurant  as  I  was  making  this  one.  'nuty 
did  not  count  as  I  counted. 

It  seemed  probable,  then,  that  I  pos- 
sessed something  over  and  above  what 
these  others  possessed,  some  indefinaUe 
quality,  some  je  ne  sais  qHoi — at  any  zat^ 
there  it  was. 

Of  course  I  could  not  h^  reafizing  one 
foctor  of  my  marvelota  popokiity,  viz^ 
the  luen  peraonal  istmst  I  UxA.  in  ercxy 
individual  custeuner,  the  diuntmsted  ad- 
vice I  gave  them. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  always 
gave  them  my  real  <^ni<Hi  of  the  food. 
Whenever  it  h^^pened  to  be  atrociously 
bad,  I  said  so. 

But  I  went  further.  Whenever  custom- 
ers ordered  meals  for  which  they  were 
obviously  unsuited,  I  said  so.  exam- 
ple, to  die  lady  of  twenty  stone  who  wm 
eating  cream  with  apple-pudding,  I  n- 
marked,  quite  casually: 

"Madam,  it  is  an  interesting  physiological 
and  chemical  fact,  of  which  you  are  no 
doubt  unaware,  that  suet,  flour  and  cream 
are  the  most  potent  manufocturers  of  adt- 
pose  tissue  in  die  world." 

Thus,  I  did  not  presume  to  dictate  to.  her. 
But,  by  the  mere  power  of  su^;estion,  I  pot 
her  on  the  rig^t  track,  as  it  were.  If  she 
chose  to  ignore  the  warning,  her  doom  would 
be  upon  her  own  head;  I  Imd  done  my  du^. 
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Similarly,  to  the  chronic  dyspeptic  with 
the  glazed  pose  who  had  dined  at  Bellini's 
for  three  nights  nmning,  I  said  in  quite  a 
-  friendly  way: 

"Don't  you  think,  wr,  you  are  coming 
here  a  little  too  frequently  for  the  good  of 
your  health?  May  I  venture  to  suggest, 
sir,  that  avoidance  of  the  Restaurant  Bel- 
lini for  a  few  weeks,  together  with  sips  of 
hot  water  between  meals,  would  soon 
reduce  your  nose  to  the  normal?" 

Undoubtedly  these  proofs  of  personal  in- 
terest augmented  my  reputation. 

On  the  fourth  day  Signor  Bellini  was 
obliged  to  close  the  doors  and  introduce  the 
queue  system  to  enable  us  to  cope  with  the 
rush.  He  also  engaged  two  more  waiters 
and  a  second  assistant  cook. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  queue  had  grown  to 
such  a  length  that  it  had  to  be  regulated 
by  the  police,  and  Signor  Bellini  hired  a 
ck>zen  extra  tables. 

ON  THE  sixth  day  the  crowds  that  be- 
si^ed  theplacx  were  quite  unqueueable. 
It  became  obvious  that  at  least  two-thirds  of 
them  would  have  to  be  turned  away  unfed. 

The  pohce  appealed  to  Signor  Bellini  to 
fuinounce  the  fact  to  the  waiting  multitude 
and  dismiss  those  who  would  eventually 
be  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Signor  Bellini  departed  in  order  to  address 
the  crowd  from  the  balcony  of  an  upper 
room.  He  returned,  sita  a  brief  interval, 
looking  a  little  scared. 

His  eye  sought  mine,  appealingly,  it 
seemed  to  me. 

"They're  calling  for  you,"  he  said.  "They 
refuse  to  go  till  you've  come  out  and  made 
a  speech." 

Truly  it  was  bewildering,  overwhelming, 
this  popularity  of  mine. 

I  followed  Signor  Bellini  on  to  the  bal- 
<»ny. 

At  sight  of  us  the  crowd  cheered. 

There  were  cries  of  "Bravo  Bellini! 
Good  old  George!"  And  it  flashed  across 
my  mind  that  my  employer's  innocent  de- 
ception was  a>mmon  knowledge;  beneath 
the  "GeOTgio"  they  had  discovered  Geor:ge, 

"Come  on,  Georgel"  shouted  some  one 
"Come  and  tell  us  all  about  it!" 

"Speech!   Speech!"  yelled  the  crowd. 

"You're  in  for  it,  sir,"  said  Bellini. 

I  turned  to  him  in  bewilderment. 

"But  it's  you  they're  callmg!" 

Enrytoi^t  iiatsahu,  Stflimbv,  losx 


"Me?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It's  George 
Robey  they're  calling!"  * 

I  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

"How — ^how  do  they  know?  How  do 
you  know?" 

"Neva:  mind  that  now,  dr,"  cried  Bellini 
excitedly.  "For  Gawd's  sake,  say  some- 
thing and  send  this  crowd  away,  or  the 
poUce'll  be  down  on  me." 

At  this  wholly  unforeseen  turn  of  events 
I  hesitated  for  a  moment.  But  only  for  a 
moment.  Then  I  rose  to  the  occasion  and 
addressed  the  crowd. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  I  began,  and  a 
hush  fell  over  the  assembly.  "Since  you 
appear  to  know  it,  I  will  not  (x>nceal  from 
you  who  I  am."  (Cries  of  "Bravo!"  and 
"Hear!  Hear!")_  "Neither  wiU  I  conceal 
from  you  the  object  of  my  present  occupa- 
tion," I  continued.  (Cries  of  "A  betl  To 
win  a  bet,  eh,  George?") 

"Yes,  a  bet!"  I  told  them  in  clarion 
accents.  "But  not  one  lightly  or  heedUssly 
undertaken.  This  is  a  serious  bet  No, 
my  friends,"  I  continued  earnestly,  "I  beg 
you  not  to  laugh.  This  is  a  solemn  and 
serious  bet,  undertaken  with  a  solemn  and 
serious  purpose." 

My  voice  trembled  a  little  with  sup- 
pressed emotion  as  I  warmed  to  my  ta^ 
The  listening  multitude  had  not  yet 
grasped  the  full  s^ificance  of  my  words. 
Iheir  attitude  continued  to  be  jocular. 
But  soon  they  would  understimd.  In  a 
few  trenchant  phrases,  I  would  make  every- 
thing clear  to  them.  They  would  cease  to 
laugh. 

"The  solemn  and  serious  purpose  I  am 
speaking  of,"  I  cried,  as  soon  as  the  laugh- 
ter had  subsided,  "is  the  purpose  of  vindi- 
cating in  my  own  person  a  grave  chai^ 
that  has  be<Ni  leveled  Eigainst  the  ancient 
and  honorable  profession  which  writers  in 
the  Provincial  and  Sunday  press  have  occa- 
sionally been  kind  enough  to  say  I  adorn!" 

Apparently  I  had  not  yet  caught  the  right 
note.  Symptoms  of  thoughtless  mirth  con- 
tinued to  break  out  here  and  there  among 
the  crowd.  I  determined  to  try  a  more 
matter-of-fact  tone. 

"The  apparent  ease  and  insoudance  of 
stage  life,"  I  said,  is  soon  as  I  could  hear 
myself  speak,  "have  exposed  my  prtrfession 
to  the  charge  of  frivolity." 

I  then  went  on  to  describe,  in  a  few 
graphic  words,  what  bad  passed  between 
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Jimmie  and  Billy  and  myself,  and  our  sub- 
sequent line  of  conduct. 

I  passed  briefly  over  the  comparatively 
negligible  episodes  preceding  my  advent  at 
Bellini's,  then  proceeded  to  dwell  at  some 
length  upon  the  gratifying  experience  of  the 
last  six  days. 

With  pardonable  pride  I  described  my 
methods  as  a  waiter,  and  the  success  I  had 
achieved.  I  regret  to  have  to  record  it,  but 
there  was  no  cessation  of  mirth.  I  was  forced 
to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  in  every 
crowd  there  is  a  light-minded  element  that 
seeks  facile  amusement  in  everytfaix^,  even 
the  most  serious  matters. 

This  light-minded  element  it  was  that 
laughed.  It  laughed  so  noisily  that  the 
sober-minded  majority  had  no  chance. 

The  mirth  of  the  empty-headed  con- 
tinued to  ring  out  even  ^ter  a  posse  of 
mounted  police  had  b^un  to  scatter  the 
crowd. 

IT  WAS  still  ringing  out  when  some  one 
seized  me  from  behind  and  dragged  me 
away  from  the  balcony. 
Inside  the  room,  I  found  myself  face  to 

face  with  Jimmie  and  Billy. 

They,  too,  were  giving  way  to  mirth. 
So  was  Signer  Bellini. 

I  confronted  Jimmie  and  Billie  sternly. 

"So  you  broke  your  word,"  I  said.  "You 
betra3red  me." 

"Not  at  alll"  they  cried  in  one  breath. 

'*We  never  said  a  word,"  declared  Billie. 

"It  wasn't  necessary,"  Jimmie  jerked  his 
head  in  the  direction  of  Giorgio  Bellini. 
"He  knew  it  all  the  time,  it  seems.  Ernesto 
spotted  you  directly;  at  least,  he  suspected 
you,  and  directly  E^terward  you  gave  your- 
self away." 

•*How?" 

"Don't  you  remember?  You  dropped  a 
handkercfa^,"  said  Billy,  "and  Ernesto 
found  it." 

"Ah!" 

"It  was  marked  'G.  R.!'  Ernesto  knew 
yon  weren't  the  king,  and  there  you 
are!" 

"Well,  at  any  rate,  I  have  won  my  bet," 
I  remarked,  after  a  brief  moment  of  annoy- 
ance. 

"You  mean  you've  lost  it!"  cried  Jimmie 
and  Billy  as  one  man. 


"What!"  I  exclauned.  "Can  you  deny 
me  my  success — ^I  might  without  en^eiar 
tion  (^l  it  my  trium;^ — hsv  at  the  Res- 
taurant Bellini?" 

"Your  success  as  what?*'  cried  Billy.  "As 
a  music  hall  comedian — as  George  Robey 
playit^  the  fool— yesl  But  as  a  miter— 
nol"  shouted  Jimmie. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"We  mean,"  said  Jimmie,  "that  if  you'd 
been  an  ordinary  unknown  waiter.  Signer 
Bellini  would  have  sacked  you  on  your  very 
first  day." 

I  turned  indignantly  to  Giorgio  Bellini: 

"What  do  you  say  to  that?" 

He  shru^ed  his  should<ers  in  an  Italian 
manuff,  then  relapsed  into  his  native  dia- 
lect: 

"Since  you  asks  me,  as  man  to  man,  Mr. 
Robey,  I  answers,  as  man  to  man,  wot  do 
you  think?  As  a  ^iter,  Mr.  Robey,  sir, 
'ow  'ave  you  be'aved?  You've  insulted 
me  an'  my  restaurant;  you've  insulted  the 
cook,  you've  insulted  the  food  in  front  of 
my  customers'  faces,  you  asked  'em  to  stay 
away  as  I  'eard  you  mth  me  own  ears, 
you've  gone  and  poured  liquids  down  th&r 
backs  an'  solids  down  their  fronts,  you've 
made  'orrible  personal  remarks  to  ladies 
about  their  tissues  and  everybody  knows 
'ow  sensitive  ladies  are  over  that  sort  o' 
thing,  and  you've  mixed  up  the  roly-polys 
with  the  stcak-uid-kidney^  something  cro^ 
Mr.  Rob^,  sir,  I  a^  you  strai^t,  woukl 
any  of  us  'ave  stood  it  from  a  waiter  if 
Ernesto  'adn't  tipped  us  the  wink?" 

The  silence  that  followed  Signor  Belfini's 
outburst  was  painful.  I  admit  that  it  was 
painful.  I  felt  it.  I  think  that  Signw 
Bellini  felt  it,  too,  for  he  spoke  again, 
hastily: 

"Not  that  it's  for  me  to  grumble,  Mr. 
Robey,"  he  said.  "It's  been  a  splNidid 
advertisement  for  the  place,  as  any  one  can 
see,  and  we've  all  thorou^ly  enjoyed  it 
I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  sir." 

"Not  at  all,"  I  murmured. 

"I  suppose,"  Giorgio  Bellini  went  on 
hesitatingly,  "you  couldn't  sec  your  way  to 
stopping  another  week,  sir?" 

"Impossible,"  I  replied  gently.  *1Jn- 
fortunately,  I  am  obliged,  in  a  short  q)ace 
of  time,  to  earn  a  large  sum  of  money.  In 
fact,  two  thousand  pounds." 
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Kvery  Month  Everybody's  Publishes  an  Adaption  of 
Some  Popular  Play.  This  Month  it  is  a  Stirring 
Melodrama  of  India — a  Play  Which  Shows  How 
Modem  Ingenuity  Outwits  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ages 

By  William  Archer 

Published  by  courtesy  of  the  author 
and  of  the  producer^  If^inthrop  Ames 


IN  REMOTE  legions  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountfuns  there  sae  people  who 
still  bow  down  to  strange  gods  and 
goddesses,  still  look  upon  them  as 
oracles,  and  still  are  ready  to  do  the  bloody 
mandates  of  their  will.  In  their  hearts 
these  folk  harbor  inherited  hatred  erf 
-western  civilization.  Years  pass  over  them 
and  they  know  nothing  of  and  care  nothing 
for  the  ways  of  the  world.  Should  it  hq>- 
pen  that  Uieir  Raja  express  the  ambition 
to  attend  an  English  university,  these  folk 
humor  his  whim.  But  no  matter  how 
modem  he  may  be  on  his  return,  he  must 
yield  to  the  ant^tral  -  customs,  on  the 
strict  observance  of  which  his  rule  and 
power  depend. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  &Uing  of 
a  crumpled  surplane  in  a  rocky  gorge, 
encircled  by  snow-peaked  mountains,  ^owd 
cause  consternation  among  the  people  of 
Rukh.  The  accident  has  happened  outside 
a  rock-cut  temple,  on  the  altar  of  which 
five  newly  severed  heads  of  goats  are  laid. 
For  an  instant  the  strange  bird  hovers 
above  them,  then  suddenly  it  stc^  its 
whirring  noise  and  slowly  falls  to  earth. 
By  some  miracle  the  two  men  and  one 
woman  held  by  its  wings  are  landed  safely, 
none  the  worse  physically  for  the  wreck. 
Here,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Green  Goddess, 
Antony  Crespin  and  his  wife,  Lucilla,  find 
themselves  with  Dr.  TraherTte,  the  owner 
of  the  machine.  They  have  no  idea  where 
they  are;  they  only  see  some  startled 
natives,  who  have  abeady  sent  for  their 
Raja  Sahib  and  in  the  distance  they  catdi 
glimpses  of  a  palatial  building  with  minarets 

BMT^odyt  SiavMiu.  SetlMbtr,  igai 


and  towers — an  imposing  structure  for  so 
wild  a  place. 

Crespin's  first  endeavor  has  been,  in 
every  conceivable  twist  of  Hindustani,  to 
find  out  where  their  plane  has  hit.  The 
only  thing  he  can  draw  from  the  natives  is 
that  they  are  in  the  land  sacred  to  the 
Green  Goddess,  and  that  it  was  she  who 
beckoned  the  flying-ship  out  of  the  skies. 
Then  Traheme  tries  his  Russian,  and  at 
last  grasps  at  the  word  "Rukh." 

Crespin:  What  the  deuce  is  he  Rook- 
ing about? 

Luamv:  Oh,  I  think  I  know.  Wait  a 
minute.  (She  slips  off  her  Jlying-coat,  takes 
a  newspaper  from  tke  inner  pock^,  and  tosses 
the  coat  on  a  stone  near  by.  Then  she  looks 
for  a  paragraph  in  the  paper.  She  hands  it 
to  Traherke.)    Read  that. 

Traherne  (reads):  "It  appears  that  the 
three  men  yesterday  sentenced  to  d^th 
for  the  assassination  of  Mr.  ECaredale, 
political  officer  at  Abdulabad,  are  natives 
of  Rukh,  a  small  and  little-known  inde- 
pendent state  in  the  depths  of  the  Hima- 
layas." This  sentence  on  three  of  their 
tribesmen  isn't  exactly  the  best  passport 
for  us.  (Tears  out  the  item  and  hands  the 
newspaper  hack  to  Lucilla,  who  replaces  it 
in  the  pocket  of  her  coat.  Traherne  makes 
a  rough  spill  of  the  clipping,  sets  fire  to  it  with 
a  match,  lights  his  cigarette  at  the  flame,  and 
treads  out  the  ashes  on  tke  ground.) 

Here,  then,  is  the  undercurrent  of  sus- 
pense in  which  "The  Green  Goi^ess"  be- 
gins. But  there  are  other  problems  witii 
which  these  three  have  to  cope.  First,  they 
have  innocently  desecrated  holy  ground,  and 
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the  natives  hate  them  for  that.  And,  among 
themselves,  there  is  not  much  accord;  three 
can  run  the  gamut  of  emotion,  especially  if 
one  of  them  be  an  attractive  woman,  whose 
relations  with  her  husband  are  maintained 
.  merely  by  the  fact  that  she  has  two  chUdrea 
at  home,  but  whose  respect  for  him  has 
totally  disaj^ieared.  Even  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances,  Crespin,  overbearing  as 
a  husband  and  blustering  as  a  major  in 
his  Majesty's  Indian  Service,  is  scarcely 
one  to  use  diplomacy  toward  the  man  who 
he  rightly  feels  is  in  love  with  his  wife,  or 
towajnd  the  Raja,  who,  to  judge  by  the 
murmur  of  crowdis,  is  on  his  way  in  state 
to  greet  bis  unexpected  visitors.  Ahready 
has  Crespin  resented  Traherne*s  attentions 
to  his  wife.  "We  had  better  be  careful  not 
to  tread  on  the  corns  of  these  people," 
Traheme  had  said.  "We  have  Mrs.  Cres- 
pin to  think  of."  To  which  Crespin  has 
teplied  tartly:  "Damn  it,  sir,  do  you  think 
I  don't  know  how  to  take  care  of  my  own 
wife?" 

They  axe  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 

the  Raja  in  a  procession  of  regal  splendor — 
priests,  sedate  villagers,  barbarous  war- 
riors, with  musicians  playing  and  negroes 
dancing  and  chanting  around  the  Raja's 
Utter.  It  is  all  much  more  barbaric  than 
the  Raja  himself,  who  has  suave  European 
manners  and  an  uncanny  way  of  divining 
one's  inner  thoughts.  LucUla  is  the  first 
English  woman  who  has  penetrated  into 
his  territory,  and  a  very  charming  picture 
she  is,  says  the  Raja.  He  greets  the  major 
by  his  proper  rank,  he  knows  of  Trakerne, 
acknowledged  by  the  medical  world  as  the 
"Pasteur  of  Malaria."  He  is  even  posted 
on  what  the  paragraph  contains  which  has 
been  clipped  from  the  newspaper — an  act 
seen  by  the  priests  of  the  temple  and 
reported  to  his  H^hness.  To  add  to  his 
modernness,  the  Raja  has  an  English  but- 
ler, a  slave  of  his  lamp — and  to  ju<%e  by 
his  shifty  eye,  an  outlawed  criminaJ. 

Raja:  You  have  made  a  sensation  here, 
I  can  assure  you.  My  people  have  never 
seen  an  airplane.  They  are  not  sure 
whether  you  are  gods  or  demons.  But  the 
fact  of  your  having  descended  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  temple  of  our  local  goddess 
(iwM  a  wave  of  kts  hand  toward  the  idoi) — 
allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  her — is  con- 
sidered highly  significant. 

The  Raja  has  inordinate  pride  of  race^ 


but  he  also  has  politeness  to  see  that  his 
visitors  are  made  comfortable;  he  sends 
for  a  litter  for  madam  and  orders  gowns 
laid  out  for  her  evening  attire.  Evidently 
the  ^ja  is  a  lady's-man,  for  Watkifu,  the 
butler,  knows  his  every  desire,  espedaliy 
toward  Luc^la.  Hiere  is  do  telling  ^riiat 
Watkins  knows. 

The  major  is  surprised  to  find,  in  this 
out-of-the-way  plac^,  sudi  civility,  such 
ceremony.  But  for  him  the  Raja's  body- 
guard is  a  little  obsolete,  to  say  the  least. 

Raja:  I  cling  to  the  fashions  of  my 
Others — and  my  people  would  be  restive 
if  I  didn't.  I  maintain  these  fellows,  as  his 
Majesty  the  King-Emperor  keeps  up  the 
beefeaters  in  the  Tower.  But  I  also  like 
to  move  with  the  times,  as  perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  show  you.  (He  bhws  one 
sharp  blast  on  a  silver  whisUc  hangmg  rotmd 
his  neck.  Instanily  regular  bvops  appear, 
standing  at  aUeniion.) 

Crespin:   Good  Lord! 

For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  die  major 
realizes  that  if  trouble  were  to  occur  ow 
their  departure,  the  Raja  would  be  at 
some  advantage.  In  fact,  the  very  way  in 
which  he  detects  the  absence  of  the  tele- 
graphic report  in  the  newspaper  gives  all 
three  a  start. 

Raja  {suaTdy)'.  Ah,  you  destroyed  it 
out  of  consideration  for  my  feelings,  wip- 
ing to  spare  me  a  painful  (»eoe  <h  intelli- 
gence. That  was  very  thoughtful  but  quite 
unnecessary.  I  already  kzunr  wliat  you 
tried  to  conceal. 

Crespin  :   You  know  ! 

Raja  :  I  know  that  three  of  my  objects, 
accused  of  a  political  crime,  have  been  soi- 
tenced  to  death. 

Tkaherne  :   How  is  it  possible  ? 

Raja:  Bad  news  flies  fost,  Doctc^  T^- 
heme.  But  one  thing  you  can  perhaps  tell 
me — is  there  any  chance  of  tfaeir  sentence 
being  remitted? 

Traherne  :  I  am  afraid  not,  your  Higii- 
ness. 

Crespin:  Remitted?  I  should  ratha 
say  not.  It  was  a  cold-blooded,  unpro- 
voked murder. 

Raja:  Unprovoked,  you  think?  Wdl, 
I  won't  argue  with  you,  MajOT.  And  the 
execution  is  to  be  ? 

Traherne:  I  think  to-morrow^— or  the 
day  after. . .  Does  your  Hij^meas  know  any- 
thmg  of  these  men? 
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Kaja  (oier  kit  AmUxf,  «5  assists 
LuouAMtoilKrJsMer):  Knowtfaem?  Oh, 
yes — diey  are  my  brothers. 

With  this  piece  of  intdligence  they  kave 
Sot  &e  JSs^V  palaoe,  not  under  encouraging 
dremnatances,  for  they  hear  the  crowds 
shooting  aiMrimidi  oo  them  and  their 
madiiiK,  aztd  the  siaisler  fimik  <rf  die  A^'a 
has  a  odd  cmdty  luridng  bdund  it. 

Bat  at  dinner  that  eivening  Trakemt 
and  Crespm  are  met  with  afl  die  comfort 
of  a  Ltrndon  dub.  Th^  have  had  their 
tub — to  an  Englishman  that  means  the 
faei^t  of  civiHzation — and  the  ayah  has 
dothed  Ifadun  in  one  of  die  litest  Fsuisiaa 
frocks— w>t  one  of  the  rnqii£  OMS  to  please 
die  ^""^  *  sinqile  one  more  in 

aooord  with  iMoXi^s  own  deaire. 

An  this  {onnal  deoormn  only  hejgfatens 
the  qoandaiy  they  are  in.  Among  them- 
seiwes  they  csdnnge  their  impressions, 
Traktrme  and  Ctafim  still  at  odds  over  the 
T^t  to  protect  LmdOa.  In  the  meantime 
mt  table  is  bdng  set  1^  a  retinue  <rf  ser- 
vants—a  hnurious  banquet  on  the  k)ggia — 
and  the  eager  eye  of  the  major  detects  the 
pffcsenoe  of  "  Perrier  Jouet  1906  "  in  am;^ 
supply.  Even  here  the  Green  Goddess,  with 
her  many  arms,  occupies  a  place  on  the  man- 
telpiece. Trakeme  knows  that  Rnkh  is  on 
Ifae  way  to  Bokfaaia,  and  he  abo  knows  that 
the  pfakoe  biieeds  a  peculiar  type  of  fanatic; 
the  dme  men  whom  the  Raja  called  his 
hroAers  are  a  sanyle. 

The  presence  of  Watkins  suggests  to  the 
two  men  that  they  m^t  as  well  questitm 
Um,  but  an  that  they  can  ^ean  from  him 
is  that  they  are  as  aloof  from  communka- 
tion  as  any  stranded  people  ooukl  be.  Of 
their  host  they  are  told  that  he  has  been 
maiqr  tines  a  &tber— fifteen  sms,  with 
daqghtens  that  have  not  been  counted! 
Vflrsls  at  Rnkh  are  strange,  and  Watkms 
has  Ismsdf  CaBen  under  the  spell!  Indeed, 
this  man  gives  them  a  queer  sensation,  and 
lAtc3la,  when  she  talks  with  him,  seems 
to  have  seen  him  somewhere  in  the  past. 
The  fact  is,  Watkins,  ior  some  gentle  deed 
outside  the  law,  can  not  again  comfortably 
put  his  foot  in  London  or  in  India  outside 
of  Rukh.  This  is  the  Raja's  hold  on  him. 
So  that,  when  the  Raja,  in  his  evening 
clothes,  a  mixture  of  England  and  India, 
enters,  the  nerves  of  his  guests  are  on  edge. 

Ckespin:  May  we  hope,  Raja,  that  you 
are  making  arrangements  for  our  return? 

£kMr]M/«  Uafnin,  Stpimbtr,  loaz 


Raja:  Pray,  pray.  Major,  let  us  post- 
pone that  question  ics  the  moment.  First 
let  us  fortify  ourselves. 

But  though  the  dinner  is  all  that  can  be 
desired,  the  Raja's  hospitality  being  almost 
overwhelming — though  his  Highn^  talks 
about  Anatole  France  and  Bernard  Shaw 
and  music — there  is  an  undetcuncnt  of 
something — a  fatal  tenseness— about  to 
break.  After  dinner,  while  the  c^;arettcs 
and  liqueurs  are  being  passed,  the  travelers 
Brttle  therasdves  as  though  for  sentence. 
The  Maja  has  been  talking  philosophy,  has 
been  star-gazing,  and  iMcilia  has  suggested 
^t  other  pfamets  might  be  swarming  with 
fife.  , 

Ci£Spik:  All  oi  this  philoso|Ay  is  out 
of  my  depth,  your  ffighness.  We've  had 
a  rather  fatiguing  day.  M^tn*t  we  get 
to  bosiness? 

Raja:  To  be  sure.  I  only  waited  till 
the  servants  had  gone. . . .  Well  go  into 
OHnraittee  upon  your  positbn  here  iKnack- 
img  askes  of  kis  cigar  into  fke  Jinplace). 
Tm  afraid  you  may  mid  it  rather  disagreo- 
abfe. 

Csesfih:  Commi|nicationsbad,dt?  We 
have  a  difficult  journey  before  us? 

Raja:  A  long  journey,  I  fear — yet  not 
precisely  difficult. 

Theretqmn  the  Raja  enters  into  a  dis- 
cussicm  of  his  family  life,  showiz^  his  rela- 
tim  to  his  half-brothos,  otHidanned  to 
deadi  by  die  British  Government  It  is 
not  their  life  that  he  particularly  prizes; 
why  ^uld  he,  when,  so  to  spnk,  th^ 
have  always  been  politically  a  menace  to 
him.   As  for  the  departure  of  his  visitors — 

Raja:  Matoially  it  m^ht  be  managed; 
but  morally  I  fear  it  is — excuse  the  o^k>- 
quialism.  Madam — no  go. 

Ckespin:  What  the  devil  do  yoa  mean, 
sir.  {Making  a  digid  mamneni  forward, 
Tkahekne  gives  an  ^neluntary  start.} 

Raja:  ^nce  the  news  has  ^nead  that 
three  Feringfais  have  dropped  from  the  ^ies 
precisely  at  the  time  when  three  princes  of 
the  royal  house  are  threatened  with  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  Feringhi  Government — 
my  subjects  have  got  it  in  their  heads  that 
you  have  been  personally  conducted  hither 
by  the  Goddess. ...  In  my  eyes,  of  course, 
your  arrival  is  the  merest  coincidence—* 
charming  coincidence.  But  my  people  hold 
primitive  views. 

Ckespin:  Will  you  come  to  the  point,  sir? 
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Raja  to  LuciJIa  (Olive  Wyndham); 
"Remember  my  power.  If  I  may  not 
take  you  back  to  ray  palace  as  ray  queen, 
I  can  Bend  you  back  as  my  concubine. 

(At  tbe  top)    Traherne    (played   by  Cyril 
life    of    a    woman?"      Raja:     "WeU.  on 
Madam  would  be  so  gracious  as  to 
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^wlM-n#  to  Luct'Jfa:  "Do  yom*Aiak 
it  a0  witb  ft  ligkt  ktart  that  I  tun  my 
Ifa^^r  vyo*  lif*  and  *11  it  nutfbt  tuve 

meant  for  yoit  rinJ  mc7'" 

Kci^tley):  Does  your  Goddess  demant!  tlie 
tW  pomt  slie  mmfbt  not  be  too  exacting  If 
£mr  BW  with  tcr   society  ■ 


Olive  V^yndliam,  leading  wotna  in  "Tlu 
Greea  Goddess." 
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Raja:  The  point  is,  Major,  that  the 
religion  of  my  people  has  not  yet  emetged 
from  the  Mimic  stage  of  develo[nnent;  it 
demands  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth — (a  pause) — a  life  for  a  life. 

Traherne:   You  mean  to  say  

Raja:   Unfortunately  I  do. 

LuciixA:   You  would  kill  us  ? 

Raja:  Not  I,  Madam — the  High  Churdi 
party. 

Crespin:  You  mean  that  if  your  brother 
assassins  are  hanged — as  assuredly  they  will 
be— you  will  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  

Raja  (interrupting):  Oh,  not  in  cold 
blood,  major — there  is  nothing  cold-blooded 
about  the  Goddess. 

Traherne  :  Does  your  Goddess  demand 
the  life  of  a  woman? 

Raja:  Well,  on  that  point  she  might 
not  be  too  exactmg.  If  Madam  would  be 
so  gracious  as  to  favor  me  with  her — 
society^  

This  is  more  than  the  other  men  can  bear, 
and  the  major  handles  his  revolver  menac- 
ingly, but  the  Raja  has  had  the  teeth  of 
that  weapon  removed,  and  the  three  stand 
powerless.  Left  alone,  Lucilla  breaks  down 
at  the  thought  of  her  children.  The  suave 
devil  meant  every  word  of  what  he  said, 
even  though  Watkins  declared  that  his 
'Ighness  had  his  little  joke  now  and  agun. 
WatHns — Watkins — there  probably  lies  a 
hope  in  him.  As  they  stand  discussing 
their  predicaments,  the  lights  are  dimmed 
and  there  comes  to  them  the  hissing  and 
chattering  of — wireless! 

Crespin:  If  we  a)uld  only  get  control 
of  the  wireless  for  five  minutes  and  call  up 
the  airdrome  at  Amil-Serai,  we'd  soon  bring 
the  Raja  to  his  senses. 

But  where  to  find  the  installation?  That 
is  the  question.  Meanwhile  it  were  best 
to  show  a  stiff  upper  lip  to  the  Raja. 

Crespin:  Curse  it!  I  can't  remember 
the  wave-length  and  the  call  for  Amil- 
Serai.  I  was  constantly  using  it  at  one 
time. 

Traherne:  It'll  come  back  to  you. 

The  Raja  returns  imd  informs  the  three 
that  his  brothers  are  to  be  executed  on  the 
morrow.  He  questions  them  to  see  whether 
they  have  noticed  any  undue  noises,  but 
receiving  no  satisfaction,  he  informs  them 
that  he  is  in  touch  with  India  by  wireless. 
But  no  wlusper  of  the  presence  of  the  three 
must  ever  rrach  the  British — even  to  sati^ 


madam,  who  wishes  to  commimicate  widi 
her  children.  The  three  had  better  resign 
themselves.  Some  three  hundred  miks 
separate  them  from  the  nearest  Briti^ 

post! 

Raja:  Gentlemen,  a  whisky-and-soda? 
No?   Then  good  night,  good  night. 

Scarcely  can  the  three  sleep  pleasantly 
under  such  pressure  of  excitement. 

In  the  Raja's  snu^^ry,  where  the  two 
men  meet  on  the  morrow — a  room  over- 
looking a  ravine,  with  a  billiard-room  adjoin- 
ing— they  face  a  locked  door.  Surely  here 
is  the  wireless,  and  here  must  they  bring 
Watkins,  if  possible,  and  get  him  to  send 
the  message  which  will  release  them  from 
this  living  heU.  All  the  suave  manners  in 
the  Raja's  category  can  not  relieve  the  ten- 
sion.  The  Raja  meets  them  thus. 

Crespin:  Come  now,  Raja,  a  joke's  a 
joke,  but  this  cat-and-mouse  business  gets 
on  one's  nerves.  Make  arrangements  to 
send  us  back  to  the  nearest  post,  and  we'll 
give  you  our  Bible  oath  to  say  nothing 
about  this — pleasantry  you've  played  on 
us  

Raja:  What  can  you  promise  that  is 
worth  a  brass  farthing  to  me?  (WUh  sud- 
den ferocity.)  No.  Asia  has  a  long  sane 
against  you  swaggering  lords  of  creation, 
and,  by  all  the  gods,  I  mean  to  see  some 
of  it  paid  to-morrow! 

He  forces  the  two  into  the  billiard-room 
for  a  game,  while  he  and  Watkins  have  a 
chat.  "They  are  game,  sir,"  the  valet 
reports.  But  what  the  Raja  wants  to  find 
out,  now  the  three  know  there  is  wireless 
near,  is  if  any  one  of  them  understands  the 
instrument.  So  he  plans  with  Wa^ins  to 
send,  with  these  "visitors"  present,  a  mes- 
sage, and  to  watch  for  any  intelligrat 
understanding  on  the  part  of  either  of  them. 
The  plan  is  all  fixed,  and  the  guests  recalled. 
Then  the  sealed  door  is  unlocked  and  a 
complete  modem  wireless  equipment  stands 
revealed. 

But  Englishmen  can  be  clever  also  un- 
der such  circumstances,  and  there  is  not 
the  shadow  of  recognition,  not  even  on 
Crespin^s  face,  as  the  concocted  message 
is  sent  into  space — nowhere!  This  situa- 
tion is  racking  Lucilla,  for  she  has  faced  the 
Raja  alone,  before  the  men  retiun  from  the 
billiard-room,  and  the  Raja  proposes  that 
she  become  his  mistress — his  favorite — and 
that  he  send  for  her  children.   She  may 
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save  herself,  birt  not  the  mai.  The  Dumy 
motives  puUii]^  at  her  heart  can  not,  how- 
ever, kill  her  course.  It  is  under  this 
tmsicm  that  ^  now  watches  WatJtms  at 
the  keyboard.  The  Raja  is  a  little  puz- 
zled. These  Engli^  aie  certainly  cahn; 
they  have  not  yet  txied  to  bribe  valet, 
they  do  not  know  wireless,  but — 

He  excuses  himsdf  to  go  and  attend 
to  certain  preparations  for  the  execution 
on  the  morrow  which  require  his  personal 
supiervision.  It  is  while  he  is  gone  that 
they  call  Waikins,  I{  he  does  not  obey 
them,  then  there  is  nothing  left  but  for  him 
to  be  thrown  down  the  ravine,  and  thus 
remove  one  obstacle,  even  at  the  ris^  of 
immediate  murder.  They  bribe  the  man, 
they  even  prcsenise  him  his  own  figure,  and 
when,  at  last,  he  sits  at  the  instrument, 
Crespin  watches  fer  the  thii^  that  actually 
happ>ens.  Watkins  sends  nothing  of  die 
message  they  dictate  to  him.  So  they  gag 
him  and  bind  him  and  stand  and  shiver 
as  they  hear  his  body  cra^  upon  the  rocks 
bdow.  Thea  it  is  Crespm's  turn.  He 
takes  the  key,  and,  Hke  a  mirade — he 
recalls  the  British  station's  signal.  He 
feverishly  adjusts  the  instrument  and  tries 
to  get  into  ommiunication.  Footsteps  are 
heard,  then  a  hand  on  the  door,  and  the 
Raja*s  voice  to  open.  But  Crespim  is 
tzansniitting  wildly. 

Raja  (in  the  haff):  Open  the  door,  will 
you?  Wnt  is  the  matter?  Open  the  door. 
{To  Captain  of  the  GuAitDs)  Hukdhalo 
tfaub,  jugan  ta  (Push  it  in,  then  three  of 
jrou  together).  {The  door  is  quickly  pushed 
open,  TsjiJSESNE  is  shoved  back,  and  tie  Raja 
darts  *».) 

Raja:  Ah!  (^hips  out  aretdver  and  fires.) 

Ckespxn:  Got  me,  by  God!  {He  falls 
on  the  instrument,  btd  as  he  dees  so  he  has 
the  strenOh  to  unmake  the  adJmilmeiUs  he 

has  usedlj 

Raja  (seeit^  the  message  they  have  con- 
coctedf  ivritten  on  an  emdope):  I^  you 
get  this  tluou^? 

Ckesfin  {raising  himsdf  a  UtSe):  Damn 
you,  nol  {Falls  baek  dead.) 

Raja:  I'm  scwry,  Mrs.  Crespin — for- 
tunes of  warl  Our  friend  there  {to 
Trahekne)  has  twenty-four  hours  start 
of  you.    {Looking  at  Ckespin's  body.) 

in  Rukh,  when  they  have  a  ceremony 
sudi  as  the  sacrifice  of  so  rare  a  trophy  as 
an  Englishman^  there  are  many  prepanir- 

Bw3*orfy'»  lii^mkm,  StpUw^,  X9» 


tkms  to  main.  The  Rajs  becomes  no 
longer  a  political  cfignitary,  but  a  High 
Priest  of  the  Churdi.  He  nries  according 
to  tradition.  The  pavilion,  or  grand  stand, 
overlooking  an  enclosure  sacred  to  the 
Goddess,  is  the  scene  of  various  ^niepara- 
ti<»is.  MunniHS  and  the  throb  of  tom- 
toms ajid  song  give  to  the  sacrifice  a 
rel^ous  festive  atmosphere.  Here,  says  the 
Raja  to  Traheme,  is  the  last  lap  of  the  race. 

The  doctor  pleads  to  save  Mrs.  Crespin, 
but  the  potaitatc  is  mm  more  intent  than 
ever  on  his  double  vengeance — what  he 
calls  "vengeance  for  centuries  of  subjec- 
tion and  insult."  But  he  is  not  so  likrd 
that  he  will  not  leave  Trukeme  and  Mrs. 
Crespin  alone  for  a  while.  This  privi- 
l^e  he  will  grant,  ^jkx  he  is  sure  of  his 
victims,  the  wireless  Bsessage  having  been 
stopped  in  the  nick  of  time.  As  he  passes 
LuciUa,  he  says:  "Before  I  go,  Madam, 
may  I  remind  you  of  my  offer  of  yesterday? 
It  is  not  yet  too  late."  Traheme  sees  the 
body  of  Crespin  from  the  balcony  in  the 
square  below;  he  hears  the  ai^ry  murmurs 
of  the  crowds,  tlmsting  for  expiation. 

Luctlla:   So  this  is  the  end! 

Traherne:  What  offer  did  the  devil 
make  you? 

Ltjcilla:  He  offered  to  let  rae  live,  and 
to  kidnap  the  children  and  iM^ng  them 
here — ^you  kamr  on  what  terms. 

TrjUksne:  You  are  wonderfully  brave. 

LiTCnxA:  Brave?  Not  brave.  If  I 
could  live,  I  would.  But  I  should  die  of 
shame  and  misery,  and  leave  my  children — 
to  that  man.  Or,  if  I  did  live,  what  sort 
of  a  mother  sboukl  I  be  to  them?  They 
would  be  better  withowt  me!  Oh,  my 
precious,  precious  dariirags!  {Rocking  her- 
self  in  agony.) 

Traherme  {hys  his  hand  on  Aer  shoulder): 
Do  you  think  it  is  with  a  light  heart  that  I 
turn  my  back  upon  the  life  of  earth  and 
all  it  might  have  meant  for  vou  and  me, 
Lucaia! 

L17CELIA:   Yes,  for  you  and  me. 

TRaherne:  Do  you  know  what  it  has 
meant  to  me  to  see  you  another  man's  wife, 
bound  to  him  by  ties  I  couldn't  ask  you  to 
break?  It  has  been  h^ 

Lttcilla:  Yes,  I  know.  I  luive  known 
fn»n  the  begisMi^.  See,  the  sim  has  gone, 
the  shadow  is  upon  us.  Good-by,  dear  love. 
{They  kiss  and  stand  embraced.) 

A  subdaed  chntiBg  is  hoird,  and  the 
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two  part  as  they  wait  before  the  throne  of 
the  Raja.  With  the  advance  of  the  r^- 
lars,  the  ceremony  b^ins.  The  Raja  and 
his  Hj^  Priest  advance,  while  the  minor 

priests  begin  to  mutter  a  ritual. 

Raja  (to  Lucilla)  :  Must  I  do  violence 
to  my  feelings,  Madam,  by  including  you 
in  the  approaching  ceremony?  There  is 
still  time.  (Lucilla  is  silent.)  We  auto- 
crats are  badly  brought  up.  We  are  not 
ao^ustomed  to  having  our  desires  resisted. 

Traherne:  Will  you  nev^  stop  txx- 
luring  her? 

Raja:  Remember  my  power.  If  I  may 
not  take  you  back  to  my  palace  as  my 
queen,  I  can  send  you  back  as  my  concu- 
bine. (LuaLLA  cries  out,  and  Traherne 
takes  a  step  forward,  but  is  stopped  by  the 
priests.  N<^,  hcweoerj  b^ore  he  has  laid 
hands  on  the  Raja.) 

Raja:  Chivalrous  but  ill-advised,  Dr. 
Traherne.  I  r^et  it,  and  so  will  you. 
You  have  laid  impious  hands  on  the  chief 
of  their  sacred  caste.  {He  waves  his  hand 
toward  the  idol.)  My  colleagues  insist  on 
subjecting  you  to  a  process  of  expiation. 

Traherne  :   You  mean  tortxire? 

Raja:  Well — ^yes.   (Lucilla  cries  out.) 

The  Raja  is  quick  to  note  his  advantage 
here,  and  he  smOes  diabolically  at  his  cul- 
prit. And  he  is  not  surprised  when  Lucilla, 
on  hearing  a  muflfled  cry  from  Traherne, 
begs  the  Raja  to  listen  to  her.  She  will  do 
his  will  if  he  will  release  Traherne,  but,  when 
he  asks  her  to  send  for  her  children,  she 
declares  that  she  will  make  no  bargain  that 
involves  them.  This  causes  him  to  be  sus- 
[ncioua,  for  he  looks  to  them  as  hostages  if 
she  foil  in  her  bargain.  Finally  the  Raja 
consents  to  the  following: 

Raja:  I  may — though  it  will  strain  my 
power  to  the  uttermost — save  Dr.  Tra- 
heme's  life,  while  keeping  him  in  prison. 
Then,  when  you  have  fulfilled  your  bond — 
fulfilled  it — ^when  you  are  flesh  of  my  flesh, 
the  mother  of  my  child — I  will  let  lum  go. 

Lucilla  nerves  herself  for  the  acc^tance 
of  this  proposition,  when  she  hears  fjuntly 
and  far  off  the  whirr  of  wings,  the  startled 
cries  of  the  natives.  Nearer  and  nearer 
the  sound,  and  the  Raja  hears  it  too. 
Captain  of  the  Guards  rushes  upon  the  scene 
crying  out,  "Devil  machines,  devil  ma- 


chines!" At  last  the  ajxsw&c  to  a  message 
which  all  of  them  thou^t  had  been  sto^qwd 
by  Crespin's  death — at  last,  relief!  But 
the  Raja  is  calm.  He  believes  that  he  may 
deal  quickly  with  one  plane!  So,  actor  to 
the  last,  he  seats  hiniself  in  ceremonious 
state,  and  receives  Flighi-Lituienant  Cardew. 

Cardew:  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting his  Majesty  the  King-Emperor.  lam 
directed  to  demand  that  you  instantly  sur- 
render his  subjects,  forcibly  detained  by  you. 

Raja:  Demand?  I  am  willing  to  dis- 
cuss terms  

Cardew:  We  make  no  terms  with  mur- 
derers ■ 

Raja:  Your  arrival.  Lieutenant  Car- 
dew, has  interrupted — temporarily — a  sol- 
emn rite  of  our  national  religion.  You  and 
your  friends  have  arrived  in  time  to — take 
part  in  it.  X  will  postpone  it  till  tl^y  have 
landed  and  are  in  my  possession. . . . 

Cardew  :  My  friends  in  the  other  planes 
have  no  intention  of  landing.  And  if  they 
get  no  signal  from  me  within  three  minutes 
of  my  landing  {looking  at  his  wrist-watch) 
they  will —  {There  is  a  tremendous  crash, 
foUowed  by  a  cry  of  terror  from  the  populace^ 

Raja:  Bombsl   {His  calmness  vamskes.) 

Casdew:  Exactly^bombs. 

Raja:  I  am  afraid  I  must  confess,  lien- 
tenant  Cardew,  that  my  game  is  up.  This 
comes  of  falling  behind  the  times.  If  only 
I  had  anti-aircraft  guns  

Cardew:  Thank  your  stars  you  hadn't. 
Then  you  accept  our  demands? 

Raja:  Barbarous  Asia  bows  to  civilized 
Europe. 

Thus  does  modem  ingenuity  outwit  the 
wisdom  of  ages.  And  Uius  w^  Traherne 
and  Lucilla  saved  to  each  other.  Maybe 
the  Raja  had  to  join  other  kings  in  exile, 
but  even  an  outwitted  Raja  may  be  calm 
and  resigned.  As  his  one-time  captives 
leave  him,  he  says  to  them  in  parting: 

Raja:  I  don't  offer  you  my  hand,  for 
you  would  not  take  it.'  But  I  hope  we 
may  one  day  renew  our  acquaintance.  Mrs. 
Crespin,  my  love  to  the  chfldren! 

Then,  when  he  is  left  alone  with  the 
image  of  the  Green  Goddess  to  comfort  him, 
he  turns  to  her,  with  a  wicked  smile. 

Raja:  Well,  well,  she'd  probably  have 
been  a  damn  nuisance. 


The  play  in  the  Octaber  ErERYBOOrs,  nt  Slumber  15— will  he   '^LilBam,"  ant  ^ 
gTMtest  successes     the  New  TerJk  theatrical  seasm. 
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Suppose  You,  a  Girl,  a  Lawyer,  Were  Called  Upon  to  Pros- 
ecute Tour  Father  and  Your  Lover — Would  You  Do  Itt 

By  Honore  Willsie 

Autker  »f"Tht  BmekmmUd  C«Sm,"  "Tkt  Fwrbiddtu  Trmil,"  «te. 
Illustrations  by  H.  Fiske 


NIP  BRODY  stood  with  one  foot  in 
the   stUTUp.    The  other  foot 
pawed   the  ground  erratically 
while  old  Chief  lui^ed  in  his 
usual  imitation  of  Ixoncohood  long  past 

**What's  the  matter,  Nip?  Paralyzed?" 
asked  John  Haskins,  who  was  dtting  on  the 
steps  of  the  post-office. 

Nip  did  not  answer.  His  eyes  foUowed 
Ingeborg  until  she  disappeared  into  the 
hotel,  then  he  removed  his  foot  from  the 
stirrup  and  came  back  to  squat  by  John. 
**Who  is  she,  John?"  he  demanded, 
'fame's  Olson.  Came  in  Wednesday 
with  her  ma  and  pa.   Pa's  a  Imiger." 

"And  I  been  ^tting  with  you  for  an  hour 
and  you  never  mmtioned  her!"  exclaimed 
Nq>  bittCTly. 

John  looked  the  sheriff  over  deliberately. 
Nip  was  a  tall,  gaunt  man  of  fifty,  desert 
bronzed,  thin  to  the  point  of  emaciation, 
bald,  with  long,  stained  front  teeth  like 
Chief's.  He  wore  a  soUed  cordun^  suit 
and  a  broad-brimmed  felt  hat. 

**Nip,"  said  J<^,  "you  go  over  into  the 
hotel  yonder  and  take  a  good  square  look  at 
yourself  in  the  looking-glass  behind  the 
de^.  Then  youll  understiuid  wiiy  I  ain't 
troubling  myself  to  point  out  new  girls 
to  you." 

Nip  squared  round  to  stare  at  his  friend. 
Haskins  was  a  nondescript  little  man,  with 
faded  red  hair  and  mustache  and  twinkling 
blue  eyes  under  a  heavily  wrinkled  brow. 
Hb  black  suit  was  green  with  age  and  the 
desert  sun. 
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"You'd  better  go  to  the  hotisl  with  me, 
N^!"  grunted  the  sheriff. 
"There  she  comes  again!"  exclaimed  John. 
A  tall  woman  in  a  blue-serge  suit  came 
deliberately  down  the  steps  of  the  hotel. 
She  was  Inre-headed  and  ho:  paUe  golden 
hair,  wrai^>ed  in  many  Inraids  around  her 
head,  caught  the  sun  in  a  thousand  dandng 
lights.  Molly  Fish,  who  cleiked  in  Gil- 
bert's store,  crossed  the  sandy  street  to  the 
post-office,  her  eyes  never  leaving  the 
strange  woman  in  die  process. 

Ingeborg  was  big.  She  was  broad  shoul- 
dered and  deep  diested  and  absolutely 
bkmd  ezi^t  her  lashes,  which  were  black. 
Her  ddn  was  flawless  and  her  teeth  strong 
and  white.  Her  blue  eyes  were  cool  and 
mtel%ent,  her  nose  straight,  her  mouth 
large  and  well  cut.  Her  ndH^  1  niifiwiiMi 
was  appraising  and  noncommittal. 
"Father  another  lunger,  eh?"  said  Kx^. 
John  nodded.  "I  diink  it  should  be 
against  the  law  for  any  more  of  them  to 
come  to  OUa,  hadung  and  hairidng  around. 
Nice  inq>ressu>n  it  makes  on  strangers  with 
a  lot  (rf  them  oHpaes  dutleriog  iq>  the 
views!" 

"Have  a  heart,  John!  There's  only  one 
in  town  now,  be^des  Olson.  That's  that  fel' 
tow  Cresswell,  at  the  hotd,"  protested  Nip. 

"He  hasn't  got  T.  B.  any  morel"  cried 
Molly. 

"Yes,  and  you'd  be  better  off  if  yoo  didn't 
know  quite  so  much  ab(rat  him!"  John 
qx>ke  severely. 
Molly  tossed  her  head.   "Biank  the 
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Lord  you  aren't  my  boss!  She  valks  just 
like  a  man,  don't  she!" 

Ingeborg  swung  slowly  up  the  street  and 
came  to  pause  before  the  post-office. 
"Good  afternoon!"  she  said  tentatively, 
looking  at  John.  "You  are  the  post- 
master, aren't  you?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  John. 

"I  was  told  you  had  a  room  to  rent, 
up  over  the  post-office." 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  have  that  front  room 
looking  over  the  street.   Who  wants  it?" 

"I  do,"  replied  Ingeborg  calmly.  "I  am 
a  lawyer,  and  as  it  looks  as  if  my  father 
might  have  to  spend  several  years  in  OUa  I 
may  as  well  put  up  my  shingle  now." 

"A — a  lawyer!"  gasi>ed  John. 

There  was  a  stunned  silence  during  which 
a  dusty  automobile  pounded  up  and  a  tall 
young  man  crawled  out  from  behind  the 
wheel  and  stood  near  Ingeborg. 

"A  regular,  honest-to-God  lawyer?"  de- 
manded Nip. 

Ingeborg  nodded  with  a  little  smUe. 
"A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  of  its  College  of  Law.  I  practised  in 
Madison  for  three  years  until  father  had 
to  come  to  the  Southwest.  Will  you  please 
show  me  the  room,  Mr.  Haskins?" 

John  did  not  budge.  Molly  shifted  from 
one  high  heel  to  another  and  brought  her 
charming  little  face  round  into  Ingeborg's 
line  of  vision. 

"We  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  lady  lawyer 
down  here!"  she  exclaimed.  "You'll  never 
get  any  business,  Mira  Olson,  I  can  tell  you 
that!" 

"I've  heard  of  'em,"  said  Nip;  '"but  I 
never  saw  one  before." 

"There  are  many  of  us  in  the  East!" 
Ingeborg's  voice  was  impatient.  "Do  you 
always  question  your  prospective  tenants  so 
minutely,  Mr.  Haskins?" 

"Never  had  any  tenants  before,"  replied 
John.  "Used  that  room  to  store  coffins 
and  the  rest  of  my  undertaking  stuff.  But 
since  old  Gilbert's  bought  that  out  and  the 
post-office  work  has  got  so  heavy  " 

Mollv  hooted.  "Heaw!" 

"Ha!  Ha!"  ejaculated  the  sherifiE  with- 
out a  smile. 

"In  the  mean  time,"  said  Ingeborg,  "how 
about  showing  me  the  room?" 

John  rose  slowly  and  turning  to  the  door 
against  which  he  had  been  leaning  he  un- 
locked and  opened  it,  disdoang  a  dirty 


stairway.  When  Ingeborg  had  followed 
him,  Nip  turned  to  the  young  man  iriio 
had  been  a  silent  spectator. 

"We  don't  want  any  hen  lawyer  in  OUa, 
do  we,  Heber?" 

THE  newcomer  was  perhaps  thirty  years 
of  age,  oUve  of  skin  and  brown  of  eye, 
with  something  free  and  eagle-like  in  his 
thin,  clean-cut  face. 

"I  didn't  know  you  owned  011a,  Nip!"  he 
said.  "It's  a  free  country  and  a  woman 
can  be  a  lawyer  if  she  wants  to  be." 

Molly  tossed  her  head.  "Certainly  she 
can  be,  but  that  ain't  sa3dng  she'll  get  any 
customers!" 

"Clients,  Molly!  Clients!"  corrected 
Heber.  "I  don't  know  that  I'd  want  a 
woman  lawyer  to  take  care  of  me  if  I  did 
murder,  but  on  the  other  hand  I'm  not 
going  to  try  to  freeze  out  the  only  lawyer 
that's  ever  tried  to  settle  in  011a,  male  or 
f^ale." 

"Hey,  Molly!"  called  old  GUbert  from  the 
store,  "ain't  you  just  about  due  back  from 
Kansas  City  with  the  answer  to  that  letter?" 

Molly  flipped  her  pink  gingham  skirts 
quickly  into  the  post-office.  She  had  just 
minced  back  to  the  store  in  the  struige  gait 
that  French  heels  give  to  tortured  feet  whoa 
Ingeborg  appeared,  followed  by  John. 

"I'll  take  it  and  pay  you  a  month  in  ad- 
vance, beginnmg  now." 

"All  right,"  said  Haskins  reluctandy. 
"Remember,  though,  I  ain't  going  to  do 
janitor  service." 

"I'll  remember.  Good  afternoon,  Mr. 
Haskins,"  and  Ingeborg  crossed  the  street 
to  the  store. 

Old  Gilbert  waddled  forward  to  meet  her. 
Ingeborg  looked  from  his  fat  face  and  his 
watery  gray  eyes  to  his  spotted  flannel 
shirt  and  back  again  to  his  eyes. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Gilbert!  They 
tell  me  you  have  almost  everything  in  your 
store.  Have  you,  by  chance,  an  office  desk 
and  chair?" 

"I  have  a  second-hand  desk,  worth  good 
money.  Some  of  the  stuff  I  haid  to  take  for 
a  bad  debt  when  the  Eldorado  busted." 

Ingeborg  followed  the  old  man  to  the  back 
of  the  store  where  from  under  a  pile  erf 
Indian  blankets  and  saddles  Gilbert  disin- 
terred a  battered  roller-top  desk. 

"Here  you  are,  ma'am!  Is  that  worth 
twenty-five  dollars  to  you?" 
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"No,  it  isn't,"  returned  Ingeborg  suc- 
cintly. 

"Make  it  twenty,"  said  oM  Gilbert 
"Nol  Let  it  gol  Show  me  some  wooden 

chairs,  please,  and  an  ordinary  Kitchen 

table." 

"But  that  desk's  worth  " 

"We  won't  discuss  that,"  said  Ingeborg. 
"I  don't  like  to  ha^le  and  as  this  is  evi- 
dently a  two-fHice  store,  the  sooner  you 
learn  that  peculiarity  of  mine  the  better. 
Let's  seel  Hiis  table  is  marked  four-fifty 
and  each  of  these  chairs  one-fifty,  ill 
take  the  three  pieces  and  please  deliver 
them  to  my  office  over  the  post-office." 

"Deliver!  I  don't  deliver!  What  do 
you  think  this  is?  A  San  Francisco  depart- 
ment-store?" 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Ingeborg.  "Well,  I'm 
not  at  all  helpless!"  She  counted  the  exact 
amowit  of  money  into  the  storekeeper's  iat 
palm,  swung  the  pine  table  to  one  splendid 
shoulder  and  walked  out  of  the  store.  She 
set  this  on  the  sandy  stoop  and  went  back 
for  the  chairs.  One  by  one  she  carried  the 
three  pieces  across  the  sand-choked,  street 
and  up  the  stairs  to  her  office. 

Her  scanty  furnishings  established,  Inge- 
borg crossed  once  more  to  the  store.  iSns 
time  it  was  Molly  who  waited  on  her,  nose 
much  up  in  air  and  very  business-like.  A 
broom  and  dust-pan,  a  waste-paper  basket, 
ink,  pens,  paper,  a  tin  water-pail  and  basin, 
a  hammer,  a  saw,  some  nails;  these  the  new 
lawyer  carried  in  one  load  to  her  new  quar- 
ters. A  dozen  men  were  established  now  by 
the  post-office  door,  but  she  passed  them 
serenely  and  unflinchingly. 

The  office  was  a  square,  lowKxilin^d 
room  with  two  fly-specked  windows  loo^og 
down,  on  the  street.  It  was  dirty  be3rand 
words.  Ingeborg  set  her  last  load  down  and 
stood  looking  about  her  with  scornful  eyes. 
Then  she  picked  up  the  hammer  and  drove  a 
nail  in  the  door.  On  this  she  hung  her  coat. 
She  turned  up  the  skirt  of  her  dress  and 
fastened  it  around  her  waist,  tied  a  hand- 
kerchi^  over  her  hair,  opened  both  windows 
and  seized  the  broom.  An  hour  later, 
after  one  more  trip  to  the  store  for  soap  and 
cheese-cloth,  the  office  to  the  very  windows 
was  shining  with  cleanliness,  and  Ingeborg 
descended  in  the  early  dusk  to  the  deserted 
street.  " 

There  was  an  air-ti^t  stove  in  a  tray  of 
sawdust  in  the  ranter  oi  the  crude  rwyca  used 
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as  the  office  of  the  hotel.  It  was  the  supper 
hour  and  there  was  no  one  in  the  room  save 
Ingeboi^'s  father,  who  sat  hugging  the  red- 
hot  stove.  Ole  Olson  was  a  splendid  ruin  of 
a  man.  Ingeborg  in  feminine  form  was  a 
replica  of  what  Ole  must  have  been  in  his 
youth.  Still  in  his  early  fifties,  in  spite  of 
his  emaciation  and  pallor,  he  gave  a  sense  of 
force. 

"Where've  you  ben,  Ingeborg?"  he 
asked. 

"Getting  ready  for  bu^ess,  Either.  I 
bdieve  the  whole  little  town  is  against  me 
already." 

"Yust  what  I  told  you,  Ingeboig,  when 
you  started  " 

"Don't  let's  begin  that,  fatherl  If  I 
can't  support  the  family  on  law  down  here, 
I'll  stake  out  a  claim  and  turn  miner. 
Where's  mother?" 

"Up-stairs."   Ole  returned  to  his  pq>er. 

When  Ingeborg  appeared  agun  in  a 
fresh  blouse,  her  father  and  mothn  were 
already  at  the  supper-table,  with  Heber 
Evans  and  Lmcoln  Cresswell.  Cresswell 
rose  to  push  in  Ingeborg's  chair.  He  was 
about  the  young  lawyer's  height,  but 
weighed  less.  He  had  a  round,  small  head 
and  brown  hair,  worn  military  fashion,  as 
was  his  small,  brown  mustache,  flis  eyes 
were  a  dark  gray  set  a  little  too  ck>se  to- 
gether. His  face  was  a  little  too  large  and 
heavy  for  the  size  of  his  head,  but  these 
were  the  only  faults  to  be  found  in  a  face 
that  was  markedly  handsome.  He  did  not 
look  like  an  invalid.  In  fact,  he  was  not 
one,  but  was  merely  finishing  off  the  cure 
of  a  touch  of  tuberculosis  contracted  in  the 
army  and  halted  in  an  army  hospital. 

"May  I  introduce  Mr.  Evans,  Miss 
Olson?"  he  asked.  "I'm  going  into  the 
mining  business  with  him." 

"I  heard  you  struggling  with  John  and 
Nip  this  afternoon,  Miss  Olson,"  said  Heber. 
"You  had  my  sympathy." 

"I  didn't  need  it,  really,"  Ingeborg  an- 
swered with  a  smile.  "I  (k)n't  mind  these 
pec^  in  the  least.  After  all,  people  are 
the  same  the  world  over." 

"Don't  you  think  it!"  exclaimed  Heber. 
"The  desert  does  something  to  people  that 
is  hard  to  put  into  words.  It  loosens  up 
some  of  the  strings  of  their  characters  and 
tightens  others.  You'll  learn  some  new 
fau:ts  about  folks  if  you  stay  here  long 
enough.  Miss  Olson." 
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"Particulariy  about  yoursdf,"  added 
CresswelL 

"How  long  have  you  ben  in  the  des«t, 
Mrs.  Cresswell?"  asked  Ingeborg's  father. 

"Sixmonths!  Sizdeadly,lonelymonths!" 

Tiny,  faded  Mrs.  Olson  spoke  for  the 
first  time.  "I  dream  of  Norway  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years  since  I  ben  down 
here." 

"And  you,  how  long,  Mr.  Evans?"  asked 
Ole,  ignoring  his  wife. 

"The  ten  years  since  I  finished  coll^," 
answered  Evans. 

"And  your  mind  still  functions!"  ex- 
claimed Cresswell,  wonderingly. 

"I  like  the  desert  and  so  would  you* 
Cresswell,  if  you  would  make  up  your  mind 
to  stay  here  and  make  this  life  yours." 

"God  forbid!"  grunted  the  other.  "I'm 
a  newspaper  man.  How«  I  ask,  would  you 
suggest  that  I  carry  on  my  life-work  in  011a?" 

Everybody  laughed  except  Mrs.  Olson, 
who  said  soberly,  "You  ben  no  worse  off 
than  Ingeborgl"  And  she  looked  puzzled 
when  th^  was  firesh  laughtK-. 

AS  THEY  left  the  supper-table,  the  land- 
■  lord  beckoned  to  Ingeborg  and  she  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  desk.  The  office  was  half- 
filled  with,  loungers,  but  he  spoke  too  low 
for  them  to  hear. 

"Say,  Miss  Olson,  I'm  sorry,  but  there's 
be»i  complaint  about  your  ^tha.  You 
see,  folks  here  in  the  desert  gets  awful  ner' 
vous  about  all  these  Itmgers,  and  it  sure  puts 
a  crimp  in  the  hotel  business  when  one  gets 
in.   I'll  have  to  give  you  a  week's  notice." 

"I  don't  much  blame  the  people,"  said 
Ingeborg.  "It  is  a  menace.  But  I  did  not 
bother  so  much  after  I  learned  about  Mr. 
Cresswell." 

"He  brung  a  doctor's  certificate  with  him 
that  he  was  thro\^  witih  the  disease.  He 
ain't  coughed  since  he*s  been  in  OUa. 

While  your  dad  " 

He  paused  uncomfortably;  but  Ingeborg, 
if  she  felt  grief  or  annoyance,  did  not  show 
it  "Yes,  I  know!  But  can  you  suggest  a 
place  for  us  to  go?  There's  not  a  house  to 
rent  in  town." 

"I  know  it.  You'll  have  to  rent  some 
tents.   Old  Gilbert  will  fix  you  vp." 

"I'm  not  made  of  money,  unfortunatdy!" 
Ingeborg  shmgged  her  shoulders  and  joined 
the  others  in  the  parlor.  She  did  not  speak, 
but  she  sat  in  a  patent  rocker  staring  at  a 


large  green-and-red  calendar  on  the  wall. 
"Is  anything  the  matter?"  asked  her 

mother. 

"We  can't  stay  here  any  longer,"  zqdied 
Ingeb(5rg,  "on  account  of  &.ther." 

"Oh,  herel  Hiat's  cutting  it  a  bit  find" 
exclaimed  Evans.  "Ill  speak  to  old 
Schwaunm  m;^lf." 

"No,  you  won't!"  cried  Ingeborg. 
is  quite  right  and  I  shouldn't  have  waited 
for  him  to  tell  me.  I  don't  want  to  gD 
i^ainst  more  than  one  prejudice  of  OUa'sl 
If  I've  got  to  batter  down  the  feeling  against 
a  woman  lawyer,  I'm  not  goin^  to  keq>  them 
uneasy  all  the  time  about  tubercolar 
father.  Well  go  to  housekee^ung  some- 
where." 

"There's  no  place  to  live  in  011a,"  said 
Heber.  "But  let  me  make  a  su^estion. 
My  mine  is  five  miles  up  the  pass  on  the 
mesa  to  the  north.  There  arc  three  teat 
houses  empty  up  there.  Come  up  to  Iht 
Rainy  Day  and  Uve." 

"But  how  can  I  manage  to  get  to 
office?"  asked  Ingeborg. 

''Would  you  want  to  come  in  every  day?" 

Ingeborg  looked  at  him  strang^^ 
"Would  you  ask  a  man  lawyer  that?  I,  too, 
have  to  earn  my  living  by  my  profession." 

"Well,  there's  the  flivver!"  suggested 
Cresswell. 

"I  can't  monopolize  Mr.  Evans's  car. 
Wait!  Does  it  cost  much  to  keep  a  hone 
down  hexe?  That's  been  my  fatvoiite  foot 
of  exorcise  for  several  years." 

"I  know  where  you  could  rent  a  horse," 
said  Cresswell.  "Let  me  attend  to  that 
for  you,  Miss  Olson!" 

Ole  Olson  suddenly  leaned  forward  in  his 
duiir  and  said  fi^cely:  "In^borg,  I  hot 
gomg  home!  I  yust  can't  hve  in  a  tait, 
I'm  going  home  to  Madison." 

"Nonsense,  father!   Youll  hve  where 
have  to,  I  should  hope,  in  order  to  get  wdlT* 
Ingeborg  rose  as  she  spoke. 

"Oh,  Ingeborg!"  exclaimed  her  mother. 
**Let  us  go  home!" 

Cre^well,  lighting  a  cigarette,  did  not 
notice  as  did  Evans  the  sudden  flash  of 
tenderness  that  touched  the  young  lawyer's 
lace  to  surpassing  beauty  as  dhe  turned  to 
hex  mother. 

But  she  only  said,  *13on't  make  it  harder 
for  me,  mother!"  and  went  on  to  Evans, 
"What  would  the  rent  be  and  whoi  ocMild 
we  move?" 
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"Nothing  and  any  time!" 

"Ndther  is  satisfactoiy!"  Ingeborg 
smiled.  "Ill  be  glad  to  pay  whatever  you 
think  Is  a  fair  price;  and  if  it  suits  you,  I 
should  like  to  go  oot  to-nuHTOW  and  look 
the  toits  over." 

"Ingeborg,  you  fool,  don't  you  pay  rent 
when  you  don't  have  to!"  cried  Ole  in  his 
harsh  voice. 

**Oh,  Ingeboig,  let's  go  home!"  repeated 
Olga. 

"Shut  up,  Olga!"  roared  Ok.  "How 
often  have  I  told  you  not  to  talk  in  front 
4rf  your  betters!" 

With  sudden  fury  in  her  face  and  voice, 
Ingeborg  sprang  to  her  feet.  "Her  betters! 
Don't  you  dare  to  speak  so  to  my  mother! 
Not  one  of  us  is  fit  to  touch  her  garment! 
Least  ot  aSH  you,  Ole  Olson!  You  apologize! 
Do  you  hear?" 

"Ii^borg!  Ingeborg!  Let  your  father 
talk  like  he  wants  to  me.  Efe  lias  a  right!" 
protested  Olga. 

Ingeborg  stared  at  her  mother.  The  pa&- 
mon  died  out  of  her  Saxe  and  voice. 

"Come,  father  and  mother,"  she  said, 
"it's  bedtime!" 

The  older  people  followed  the  fine,  slov- 
moving  figure  of  their  daughter  up.  the 
staircase. 

The  two  young  men  stared  at  each  other, 
then  Cresswell  said  with  a  shrug,  "It's  mag- 
nificent, but  it  isn't  female!" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded 
Heber. 

"I  mean  that  she's  as  cold-blooded  and 
calculating  as  any  viking.  I  like  'em  warm 
and  cuddly." 

"Do  you  think  she's  really  cold  imder- 
neath?"  asked  the  mining  man  as  he  lighted 
the  cigarette  he  had  held  in  abeyance 
out  of  respect  for  Ole's  illness.  "Don't  you 
see  that  she  loves  her  mother?" 

"I  think  she's  ice  clear  throu^.  When  a 
Scandanavian's  odd,  she's  a>ld.  I  know 
thm.  I  was  raised  among  them.  I'll  bet 
she's  a  good  lawyer.  All  brain  and  no  sen- 
timent.  Not  for  me!" 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to  look  up  a 
borse  for  her,"  said  Evans. 

"I  am!  Just  because  I  can't  like  her  is 
no  reason  I'm  not  into^ted  in  her." 

"Hum!"  ejaculated  the  other  grimly. 

'  I  *tiJ!i  next  morning  when  John  Haskins 
^    unlocked  the  door  of  the  postK>fiGice  a 
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sign  nailed  beside  the  entrance  to  the  stair- 
way stared  him  in  the  faxx: 

Ingeborg  Olson 

ATTORNSY  AT  LAW 

"I'll  be  do^oned!"  muttered  Haskins. 
And  during  Uie  day  most  of  the  p(^ulation 
of  Olla  was  deponed  with  John,  who  sold 
every  stamp  in  the  office  before  noon. 

About  two  o'cUx^  Heber  Evans  mounted 
the  stairmy  to  Ii^eboig's  offi(%.  Ingebotg 
sat  at  the  kitchoi-table,  which  was  neatly 
covered  with  blotting-paper.  There  was  a 
row  of  law-books  on  the  back  of  the  table 
and  two  shelves  full  of  them  on  the  wall, 
with  a  third  shelf  filled  with  filing-cases. 

Ingeborg  looked  up  from  an  open  voliune. 

"How's  business?"  a^ed  HeW,  with  a 
smile  that  was  angularly  sweet. 

"Not  booming,  as  yet,"  replied  Ingeborg. 

"I'm  counting  on  curiosity  bringingsome 
of  them  up  here  before  long,"  saidHeber. 
"Little  Molly  Fish  is  going  to  burst  if  she 
doesn't  find  out  something  about  you. 
My  car's  at  the  door,  and  if  we're  going  to 
get  out  and  back  before  dark,  we'd  betta 
start.   These  winter  days  are  short." 

It  was  Ingeborg 's  first  exploring  trip 
around  Olla.  The  tiny  town  lay  in  a  pass 
with  the  ranges  towering  about  it  like  the 
rim  of  a  giant's  cup.  Imagine  a  great 
waste  of  golden  desert,  under  a  deep-blue 
sky,  with  a  mighty  range  of  mountains 
nmning  north  and  south  across  it,  pur[^ 
and  black  and  crimson.  Picture  bnt  one 
pass  in  two  hundred  miles  of  this  range  and 
at  the  summit  of  this  pass  place  Olla  with 
its  one  street  facing  the  railroad. 

The  road  that  led  from  Olla  to  the  Rxuny 
Day  mine  rose  gradually  and,  undaunted 
when  it  reached  the  steep  mesa  front  on 
which  the  mine  lay,  it  lunged  upward  at  an 
angle  that  gave  occasional  pause,  even  to 
the  fliwer.  Ingeborg  had  Uttle  to  say  in 
the  three-quarters  of  sai  hour  consumed  by 
the  trip  to  the  mesa.  But  when  Hebo* 
halted  the  little  car  to  let  the  engine  cool 
she  looked  from  the  unending  e:q)anse  of  the 
vivid  blue  above  to  the  wide,  rough  billows 
of  gold  below  and  said: 

"It's  ugly,  but  I  can't  seem  to  stop 
thinking  about  it!" 

"Ugly!  Only  to  a  Northerner's  eyesi  I 
suppose  if  it  were  covered  with  snow  and 
ice,  you'd  find  it  beautiful!"  protested  Hebcv. 
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Ingeborg  nodded. 

Heber  smiled.  "Weil,  the  desert's  beauty 
is  subtle,  but  wh^  it  gets  you,  watch  outl 
Its  hold  is  infinitdly  greater  than  that  of  the 
north."  He  paused  and  eyed  tiie  girl's 
cool,  impassive  face  and  then  said  impul- 
sively, "Or  doesn't  anything  ever  get  youV 

"Why  not?"  exclaimed  Ingeborg. 

"Oh,  I  was  just  wondering!"  Heber's 
tone  was  vague,  and  he  be^an  to  crank  the 
engiiw.   "Yonder's  the  Ramy  Dayl" 

A YELLOW  peak  rose  abnqitly  &om  the 
mesa  level.  A  hundred  feet  up  this  moun- 
tainside biy  the  mine  tunnel  from  whose 
opening  an  aerial  tramway  dropped  to  the 
noill,  a  tall  red  building  standing  gaunt  and 
crude  on  the  mesa.  To  the  north  of  the 
mill,  at  the  foot  of  the  peak,  was  the  wet 
mess  of  the  sump.  Beyond  this  the  little 
sheet-iron  ofi&ce,  the  long  gray  line  oi  the 
boarding-house,  and  beytmd  these,  toot 
houses,  gray  against  the  yellow  mountain. 
Evans  <kew  up  before  the  last  three  of  the 
tents. 

"Several  miners  have  quit  recently,"  he 
said,  "and  zinc's  so  low  I  don't  expect  to 
take  on  any  more  men  for  a  while.  Now  if 
these  tents  at  five  dollars  a  month  will  be 
useful  to  youj  you're  welcome  to  them.  One 
of  the  miners  had  his  folks  with  him  and  I 
bought  his  stove  and  cocking  outfit.  YouH 
have  to  get  the  other  things.  If  I  were  you, 
I'd  let  my  father  knock  together  the  greater 
part  of  your  furniture.  It'll  save  money 
and  give  him  something  to  do.  There's  a 
corral  and  shed  for  horses  over  near  the 
office.  Your  critter  can  board  with  our 
horses." 

Ligeborg  returned  from  ha  izupection  of 
the  tents  quid^y.  "They  are  fine!  You 
are  more  than  kind  and  thoughtful,  'Mr, 

Evans." 

"New  people  are  a  godsend  around 
Olla!"  chuckled  Heber.  "I'm  going  to  run 
you  straight  back,  if  you  don't  mind.  Miss 
Olson.  I  promised  to  bring  Cresswell  back 
here  for  supper.  Ifell  be  a  partner  in  the 
Rainy  Day  as  soon  as  the  papers  are  drawn 
up." 

Ingeborg's  blue  eyes  twinkled.  She 
opened  her  pocketbook  and  laid  a  card  on 
Heber's  knee,  "Ingeborg  Olson,  Attor- 
ney at  Law." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  why  you  couIdn*t 
draw  up  the  papers  for  us.  I'm  a  &ir 


mining  lawyer  myself,  and  if — "  He  hea- 
tated. 

"If  I  don't  do  a  good  job,  you  can  check 
me  up!"  finished  Ingebecg.  "If  I  woe  & 
man  lawyer,  you  would&'t  say  that  to  me." 

"Miss  Olson,  how  on  earth  did  you  come 
to  choose  such  a  fHofession?  Do  you  mind 
telling  me?'* 

"Not  at  all!  There  is  nothing  strange 
about  it.  I  was  bom  and  hrou^t  up  on  a 
faxm  just  outside  of  Madison.  My  father 
and  mother  came  to  this  country  when  they 
wne  first  married,  paid  a  little  snnetfaiDg 
down  on  the  farm  and  then  worked  m 
twenty  years  to  pay  the  interest  and  reduce 
the  mortgage.  I  was  the  onty  diild.  One 
of  my  earliest  recollections  is  of  seeing  my 
mother  hitched  beside  the  horse  pulli^  at 
the  plow.  And  my  eariiest  detonunation. 
was  that  whoi  I  grew  up  I  would  not  work 
as  a  horse  works. 

"Not  that  tikat  determination  jxrevtBted 
my  father  from  donanding  from  me  every 
ounce  of  physical  labor  that  be  could  untfl  I 
was  sixteen  and  in  the  hi^  sdiooL  Hun  I 
rebelled,  and  although  mother  and  I  worked 
hard  in  the  house  we  never  went  into  the 
fields  agam.  I  did  good  woric  m  the  hig^ 
sdiool,  then  father  wanted  me  to  teach. 
But  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  university.  I'm 
not  going  to  bore  you  with  Iht  d^ails  of 
that  strug^  between  us.   But  I  won. 

"While  I  was  a  freshman,  the  dean  of  tiie 
law  school  heard  me  in  a  debate  with  the 
senior  team  and  he  persuaded  me  to  take  up> 
the  study  of  law,  after  I  had  finished  the  col- 
legiate course.  There  were  already  several 
women  in  his  law  classes.  He  is  a  fine,  Ear- 
seduQg  man." 

"How  did  your  father  take  it?"  asked 
Heber. 

Ingeborg  groaned.  "Dtm't  ask  me!" 
Then  she  ssud,  after  watching  ^^jo^s 
skilful  guiding  ot  the  car  over  tlw  tortuous 
trail:  'Xife  has  been  a  struggle  Ua  me.  My 
fother  always  has  <^posed  me." 

"Yet  you  are  not  unlike  in  many  ways, 
I  imagine!" 

"Oh,  you  are  quite  mistakenr*  said  Inge- 
borg flatly. 

Heber,  glancing  sideways  at  Ingeborg's 
face,  thou^t  of  Cresswell's  estimate  of  her 
temperament.  "She  may  be  ice,"  he 
thought,  "but  I  doubt  it,  like  thunderl" 
Aloud  he  said:  "How  do  you  sui^xne  yon 
came  to  be  so  different  Item  your  parents?" 
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"You  just  said,"  Ingeborg's  smile  was  a 
little  twisted,  "that  I  was  like  my  father." 

"You  tiic,  in  some  ways,"  insisted  Heber. 

"Perhaps  I  get  a  little  forcefulness  from 
my  father,  but  nothing  else,  I  hope.  If  you 
know  anything  about  the  children  of  immi- 
grants in  this  country,  you  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  me.  America  opens  the  prison- 
gates  for  such  children." 

Heber  guided  the  car  up  to  the  st^  of 
the  hotel  before  either  of  them  spoke  again. 
Then  he  said:  "Well,  we'll  see  what  the 
desert  does  to  the  KorthwomanI" 

It  was  less  than  a  week  before  the  Olsons 
were  settled  at  the  Rainy  Day.  Lincoln 
Cresswell  moved  out  to  the  mine  at  the 
same  time.  He  shared  Heber's  quarters  in 
the  ofl&ce,  eating  with  him  at  the  miners' 
table.  Ole  and  Olga,  his  wife,  protested 
to  the  last.  Cresswell,  passing  the  tents 
at  dusk  the  Arst  night,  saw  Mrs.  Olson  at 
the  door  of  Inge^rg's  tent.  Her  tiny 
bent  figure  was  silhouetted  against  the 
lamplight  as  she  stood  leaning  against  the 
door  frame. 

"I  think  you'U  have  to  let  us  go  back, 
Ingeborg,"  she  said.  "We  ben  too  home- 
sick!" 

'*0h,  you'll  get  over  it!"  answered  Inge- 
boi^  &om  within.  "Just  so  father  gets 
well!   That's  the  point,  isn't  it?" 

"You  don't  guess  how  homesick  your 
father  is,  Ingeborg.   Let  us  go  home!" 

"Now  once  and  for  all,  mother,  I  say,  no! 
We'll  stick  it  out  until  father  is  well  or — 
otherwise.  Go  back  to  him  now  and  don't 
bother  me  with  this  again." 

As  far  as  Lincoln  knew,  the  incident 
ended  here;  for  in  the  long  silence  that  en- 
sued he  went  on  to  the  o&xx.  So  he  did 
not  see  Mrs.  Olson  put  a  worn  hand  over  her 
face,  nor  see  Ingeborg  go  suddenly  to  her 
mother  and  put  a  strong  arm  over  her 
shoulder,  nor  did  he  hear  her  say  with  a 
strangely  moving  note  of  tenderness  in  her 
voice: 

"Mother!  Mother!  Help  me!  I'm  try- 
ing so  hard  to  do  the  right  thing  by  ^therl 
Don't   fafl  me!    You've   always  been 

strong!" 

But  Lincoln  went  on  to  the  office  and 
repeated  what  he  had  heard  to  Heber. 
"Cold  as  ice,  I  tell  you,  Heber!  I  could 
have  wept  for  the  poor  old  woman," 

"She's  a  pathetic  figure,"  agreed  Heber. 
"But,"  he  hghted  a  cigarette  thoughtfully, 
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"I  think  the  daughter  deserves  the  most 
sympathy." 

"Sympathy!  My  foot!  Shell  get  ahead 
in  the  world!  Ill  admit  she's  dever.  At 
least  she  drew  those  papors  up  well  oiough 
for  us." 

Heber  nodded.  "I  like  her.  I'm  sure 
she  can  handle  matters  for  oiu*  company 
very  well  and  we  mig^t  try  her  out  as  our 
attorney." 

"WeU,"  laughed  Cresswdl,  "considering 
the  amount  of  litigation  we  have  not  yet 
had,  I  should  say  it  was  quite  safe  to  let  her 
represent  us." 

Evans  smiled  a  little  ruefully. 

"Look  here,"  the  other  went  on,  "let's 
go  up  and  take  some  samples  from  the  old 
Frangi  Panni.  I  believe  I  can  find  oiough 
money  to  get  the  free  gold  out  of  her.  By 
the  way,  why  the  Frangi  Panni?" 

"Old  Elkins  was  very  proud  of  that  name. 
He  told  me  once  that  it  sounded  like  a 
mining  name,  the  first  time  he  ever  heard 
it"  The  partners  laughed  and  turned  to 
their  evening  work. 

THE  Rainy  Day,  so  far,  had  been  Inge- 
borg's sole  client.  Every  morning  at 
seven-thirty  she  mounted  the  dappled  gray 
mare  that  Lincoln  had  found  for  her  and 
rode  into  OUa.  After  she  had  turned  the 
horse  into  the  corral  behind  old  Gilbert's 
store,  she  put  h^  office  in  spotless  order  and 
b^an  to  bone  steadily  on  a  fat  volume  on 
mining  law.  She  ate  a  cold  lunch  at  noon. 
And  thoi^h  as  the  days  slipped  by  her  lips 
grew  a  little  tense,  no  one  at  the  Rainy  Day 
heard  her  complain  or  speak  faint-heartedly. 

^ter  a  week  or  so  the  excitement  in  OUa 
over  her  arrival  subsided.  She  rode  back 
and  forth  between  her  tent  home  and  her 
office  without  observing  a  curious  eye  at 
every  window.  She  was  an  imposing 
figure  on  a  horse  and  she  rode  well.  Even 
CUa  admitted  this.  But  Olla  did  not  like 
Ingeborg.  She  kept  to  herself.  She  had  a 
strange  profession  for  a  woman.  She  was 
excessively  friendly  with  the  two  most 
desirable  males  in  Palomas  county.  She 
was  not  a  female  as  Olla  knew  the  sex  and, 
male  and  female,  Olla  felt  a  decided  antag- 
onism toward  her. 

One  afternoon  after  the  three-thirty 
train  from  the  East  had  come  and  gone  and 
the  mail  had  been  -'distributed,  Ingeborg 
went  down  as  usual  to  the  post-office.  The 
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customary  crowd  of  men  hung  about  the 
steps  and  the  wooden  platform.  Ingeborg, 
coming  out  of  the  door  with  a  handful  of 
mail,  met  Molly  Fish.  Molly,  pretty  and 
perky  as  usual,  glanced  with  a  knowing, 
sidewise  look  at  the  masculine  audience  and 
said  to  Ingeborg: 

"Miss  Olson,  I  should  think  you'd  be 
ashamed  to  let  the  steps  in  front  of  your 
office  be  as  filthy  as  this!" 

She  jerked  her  dimpled  chin  downward 
and  the  group  of  male  loungers  and  Inge- 
borg followed  the  gesture.  As  usu^  ttie 
platform  and  steps  were  thick  spread  with 
tobacco-juice. 

"I  am  ashamed!"  replied  Ingeborg  coolly. 

"Well,  you're  one  of  these  smart-alec 
lawyers,  why  don't  you  do  something?" 
demanded  Molly.  "Lord  knows  the  rest  of 
us  women  folks  in  011a  have  jawed  the  men 
till  we're  tired.  Put  the  law  on  'em.  Miss 
Olson,  if  you're  such  a  wonder!" 

"As  far  as  I  know,"  replied  Ingeborg,  with 
her  slow  quiet  smile,  "011a  has  no  laws. 
But,  of  course,  you  don't  need  laws  when 
you  have  the  right  kind  of  public  opinion. 
It  was  public  opinion  and  not  a  non-spitting 
ordinance  that  put  my  father  out  of  the 
hotel.  If  you  girls  had  put  the  same  energy 
into  st^matizing  the  men  for  a  dirty  hahit 
like  this  that  you  have  into  stignwtizing  me 
for  trying  to  earn  a  livii^  in  the  way  I'm 
particularly  fitted  for  earning  it,  this  place 
wouldn't  be  a  menace  to  health." 

She  turned  on  her  heel  and  went  up- 
stairs. But  she  hardly  had  settled  at  her 
desk  b^ore  Molly  flung  open  the  door. 
Molly  must  have  been  about  seventeen. 
She  vras  small  and  delicate,  with  bright 
brown  eyes  and  a  mass  of  curly  brown  hair. 
She  had  the  saucy  manna  of  a  spoiled 
child. 

"You  think  you're  smart,  don't  you,  to 
try  to  make  a  fool  of  me  in  front  of  those 
men!   I  told  Mr.  Cresswell  " 

Ingeborg  rose  and  pulled  forward  the 
other  ch^.  "Sit  down,  do!  And  let's 
talk  it  overl  It's  nice  to  see  you.  You're 
the  first  prl  that's  come  to  my  ofl&<«." 

Molly  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  chair. 
"If  you  are  so  smart,  get  the  law  on  that 
mess  down  there,"  she  repeated. 

"We  don't  need  law,"  said  Ingeborg. 
"All  we  need  is  public  opinion,  expressed 
with  unmistakable  clearness.  Are  most  of 
those  mea  down  there  American-bom?" 


Molly's  eye  became  interested.  She 
checked  off  the  mea  aa  her  fingcss,  tlien 
nodded. 

"We  can  ^lame  them,  then,"  said  Inge- 
borg. "Are  there  eight  women  in  this 
town  who  are  up  to  putting  ova  a  practical 
joke?" 

"Sure!"  repUed  the  girl. 

"Good!"  Ingeborg  went  on.  "Then  I 
believe  that  if  you  and  I  and  ei^t  other 
women  armed  oiu^lves  with  brooms  and 
pails  and  soapsuds,  and  in  the  next  hour 
cleaned  up  that  platform  with  the  men  lock- 
ing on,  it  might  cure  them." 

Molly's  bright  eyes  b^n  to  twinkle,  but 
she  said  dubiously,  "Well,  they  all  diew  and 
they've  got  to  spit  somewhere." 

"Could  we  get  a  big  packing-box  of  saw- 
dust over  at  the  store?"  asked  Ingeborg. 

Molly  laughed  outright.  "You  certainly 
cant  I'm  going  after  the  girls  now.  More 
than  e^ht  will  want  to  a>me!" 

"Only  eight,"  Ingeborg's  voice  was  firm. 
"That's  all  you  can  keep  in  order.  Nobody 
must  speak  or  laugh  until  the  job  is  done. 
Have  them  come  at  once  to  the  corral." 

Half  an  hour  later  Ingeborg,  carrying 
her  pail  and  broom,  made  hear  way  to  the 
corral  There  she  found  Molly  with  a  laugh- 
ing group  of  girls  and  women,  to  cadi  of 
whom  MoUy  introduced  hef.  A  few  minutes 
later  Nip  Brody  was  coming  out  of  the  post- 
office  door  whUe  taking  a  huge  bite  of  plug 
when  he  saw  a  strange  procession  luading 
across  the  street. 

"What  in  thunder!"  he  exclahned.  Then 
silence  fell  on  him  and  on  his  fellow  cul- 
prits as  Molly  led  their  wives,  daughters  or 
swttthearts  on  the  [datform  and  the  un- 
savory task  was  begun.  Nor  did  any  one 
speak  until  the  last  paUful  of  water  had 
been  emptied.  Then  John  Haskins  said 
meekly,  "What's  the  idea,  girls?" 

The  girls  did  not  reply.  They  trailed 
acTOss  ^e  street  after  Molly,  returning  at 
once  with  the  box  of  sawdust,  which  Siey 
deposited  with  a  bang. 

Then  there  was  anotho:  silence  vrhUc 
the  men  glared  at  their  women  folks.  Thb 
time  it  was  the  sheriff  who  spoke. 

"AU  right,  ladies,"  he  said.   "You  win!" 

A  ^out  of  laughter  rose,  during  iriiich 
Ingeborg  ran  up-stairs.  But  when  she 
rode  slowly  home  along  the  sandy  street  erf 
Olla  that  evening  several  people  nodded  to 
her.   And  when  she  reached  the  crest  of  the 
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mesa  she  pulled  up  the  mare  for  a  minute 
while  she  looked  back  at  the  pass  where 
the  little  town  lay. 

"It's  a  big  country,"  she  said  aloud.  "A 
glorious  big  oountiy!" 

THAT  evening,  as  the  Olsons  sat  in  their 
living-tent,  Lincoln  and  Heber  came 
lai^iing  to  make  a  call.  They  had  heard  the 
story  of  the  clean-up  at  the  post-office  and 
they  had  come  to  congratulate  Ingeborg. 
Wlwn  they  had  exhausted  the  subject, 
Heber  turned  to  Ole. 

"Mr.  Olson,  Cresswell  here  and  I  are  go- 
ing to  take  on  the  Frangi  Panni  mine,  up 
next  to  the  Rainy  Day.  The  old  fellow 
who's  been  a  watchman  there  for  five  years 
is  leaving  and  we're  wondering  if  you  can't 
take  on  the  job  until  we're  ready  to  begin 
work.  Fifty  dollars  a  month  and  a  nice 
little  four-room  house  to  live  in." 

"What  would  I  have  to  do?"  asked  Ole. 
"Just  stick  aroimd,"  answered  Heber, 
"and  see  that  no  one  steals  anything." 

"Ill  take  it!"  exclaimed  Ole.  "I'U  move 
to-morrow." 

"Ole,  it  ben  very  lonesome,  up  there," 
whispered  O)^.  "Down  here  are  people. 
Why  don't  you  go  up  every  morning  and 
come  bac^  ev^  ni^t?" 

"But  we  need  the  watchman  particu- 
larly at  night,  Mrs.  Olson,"  said  Lmcoln, 
"and  you'll  have  a  nice  house  there." 

The  little  woman  twisted  her  hands  to- 
gether, but  said  nothing  more.  When  the 
visitors  were  gone,  Ingeborg  rose,  saying, 
"It's  bedtime,  father!" 

Ole  turned  on  her  with  a  hoarse  snarl. 
"I  hca  earning  my  own  way,  now,  Ingeborg. 
You  can't  boss  me  any  more.  I  don  t  have 
to  ask  you  for  a  cent.  And  yust  as  soon  as 
I  can  save  the  money  I'll  go  back  to  the  old 
farm.  You  have  made  me  crazy,  keeping 
all  the  money,  as  if  I  was  a  child." 

"You  know  now  how  mother  and  I  felt 
all  those  yeais  you  never  allowed  us  a  cent 
of  our  own.   It's  just  retribution!" 

"Ill  show  you!"  cried  Ole  furiously. 
"You  think  I  ben  old  and  sick  and  on  the 
shelf.    I'll  show  you  yet!" 

Ingeborg  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Well, 
all  your  life  you've  worshiped  money.  I 
can't  expect  you  to  change  now." 

"I'll  show  you!"  repeated  Ole.  "You 
thought  if  you  kept  all  the  money  away 
from  me  I  couldn't  get  back  to  Madison. 
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in  fool  you  yet.  Somehow,  anyhow,  III 
get  the  money  together  and  I'll  get  home. 
Drawing  me  down  here  in  this  hell  to  die 
from  your  fool  American  waysl  111  show 

you!" 

And  he  disappeared  out  of  the  door  fol- 
lowed by  Olga.  Ingeborg  again  shrugged 
her  shoulders  and  went  to  bed. 

The  following  noon,  just  after  Ingeborg 
had  finished  her  sandwiches  and  cold  tea, 
John  Haskins  banged  on  her  door  and  came 
in.   He  grinned  a  little  sheepishly. 

"Seems  like  you  ladies  put  (me  over  on  us 
yesterday!" 

"Just  an  expression  of  public  opinion,  as  I 
told  Molly  Fish!"  Ingeborg  was  smiling  too, 
showing  her  strong  white  teeth.  "Sit 
down,  won't  you,  Mr.  Haskins?'* 

John  sidled  on  to  the  chair.  "Well,"  he 
said,  "we  was  all  talking  over  at  the  hotel 
last  night  and  we  ^reed  that,  while  you 
may  or  may  not  know  the  law,  looks  like 
you  know  men.  But  I  didn't  come  up  to 
tell  you  that.  I  came  up  for  a  little  private 
information.  It  strikes  me  about  time  for 
Olla  to  go  on  the  map  as  a  regular,  sure- 
enough  town  with  some  decent  ordinances. 
And  I  thought  you  might  know  how  to  go 
at  it.  I'm  prepared  to  pay  you  whatever 
you  think  is  fair  for  the  information. 
Though  I  ain't  a  ridi  man.  Don't  forget 
that  when  you  make  out  your  bill.'* 

"I  won't,"  returned  Ingeborg,  "because  I 
don't  want 'money  for  that  kind  of  public 
service.  The  welfare  of  Olla  is  my  welfare, 
as  I  see  it,  and  I'U  do  all  I  can  to  help  Olla 
organize  itself  and  I  won't  charge  a  cent 
for  it." 

"Well,"  Haskins  shook  his  head  slowly, 
"Uiat  may  be  clever  politics  and  it  may 
be  plain  generosity.  Anyhow,  I'm  muc^ 
obtiged.    Fire  ahead,  Miss  Olson." 

"Your  State  constitution,"  said  Inge- 
borg, "provides  in  a  general  way  for  your 
town  organization.  Yoiu-  county  is  fairly 
well  organized.  Now,  if  yon  will  get 
twenty-five  voters  to  si^  a  petition  to  your 
board  of  oiunty  commissioners  for  a  town- 
ship organization,  you  can  then  call  a  town 
meeting  as  the  law  prescribes,  elect  officers, 
assess  taxes  and  form  all  the  rest  of  the 
machinery  of  local  government." 

"Will  you  fix  up  that  petition  for  me?" 
asked  John. 

"Gladlyl  You  may  have  it  to-morrow 
mcnning." 
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Haskins  rose  slowly.  "Well,  if  I  get  the 
town  organized  on  your  say-so,  I  ain't  goii^ 
to  deny  but  what  you've  got  brains  and 
some  of  the  elements  of  the  law  in  you.  Ill 
be  up  early  in  the  morning  for  that  paper, 
Miss  Olson." 

"Very  wdl,  Mr.  Haskins.  I'll  be  ready 
for  you."  Ingeborg  turned  back  to  her 
desk. 

Molly  Fish  was  Ingeborg's  next  caller. 
She  came  in  a  little  breathlessly.  "I  got  the 
hiccoughs,"  she  said,  "I  hurried  so  much  to 
get  here  in  my  dinner-hour." 

"Have  a  drink  of  water,"  suggested  Inge- 
borg, rising  to  offer  a  brimming  ^ass. 

Molly  drank,  then  looked  at  Ingeborg 
curiously.  "You  have  manners  like  a  nice 
man.  I — I —  Miss  Olson,  do  you  honestly 
know  much  about  the  law?" 

"I  had  to  know  a  decent  amount  to  be 
admitted  to  the  bar,  didn't  I?"  demanded 
Ii^borg.  "I  handled  a  number  of  divorce 
cases  in  Wisconsin,  and  I  was  attorney  for  a 
man  indicted  for  murdo:  and  won  the  case. 
I  had  a  number  of  petty  cases  besides." 

"Well,  I  guess  it's  as  hard  to  trust  a  wo- 
man lawyer  as  it  is  a  woman  doctor/' 
sighed  Molly. 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Ingeborg.  "Wo- 
men doctors  won  their  place  long  ago,  except 
in  backwoods  ^ts  like  Olla.  l^ere  is  no 
sex  in  brain,  Miss  Ftshl" 

MoUy  fidgeted  with  ha  handkerchief. 
''Well,  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me, 
but  promise  me  first  that  yon  won't  tell." 

"I  promise,"  replied  Ingeborg. 

"I  want  you  to  find  out  for  me  whether 
Lincoln  Cresswell's  married  or  not." 

"But  that's  a  detective's  job!"  protested 
Ingeborg. 

"Ixx^  here!  If  you  take  me  <m  to  look 
out  for  my  interests,  ain't  it  your  business  to 
look  out  for  'em?" 

"I  didn't  know  I  was  to  take  you  on,"  re- 
plied Ingeborg,  trying  not  to  smile. 

"Well,  you  are!  I've  got  to  have  some 
one  to  tell  my  troubles  to  even  if  I  have  to 
pay  them  to  listen.   What  do  you  charge?" 

"It  depends  on  what  I  do.  Why  do  you 
want  me  to  investigate  Mr.  Cresswell,  Miss 
Fish?" 

MoUy  bridled  and  tossed  her  head. 
"Didn't  you  know  he  has  been  paying  me 
steady  attention  ever  since  he  came  to 
Olla?  We  go  over  to  Palomas  once  a  week 
to  the  movies  in  Heber  Evans's  car  and  he 


takes  me  to  any  dances  that  happen  and  he 
calls  twice  a  A^eek  at  my  house  bewles.  I 
consider  m3rself  eig^ed  to  him." 

"Why  don't  you  ask  him  yourself  if  he's 
married,  Miss  Fish?  Or  get  your  mother 
to  do  it." 

"Mother!  Huh!  I'm  too  oM  for  my 
mother  to  run  my  business.  My  goodness, 
a  girl  has  hard  work  to  get  some  fun  in  this 
little  hick  town!  Just  because  my  father 
was  the  original  old  inhabitant,  everybody 
in  town  thi^cs  they've  got  a  right  to  watdt 
me.  Anyhow,  I  did  ask  him,  m3rself.  And 
he  said  he  wasn't  married.  But  a  traveling 
man  who  was  in  our  store  a  while  ago  told 
me  he  knows  Lincoln's  wife  back  in  Milr 
waukee.  I  told  Lincoln  and  he  just 
laughed  and  said  the  man  was  crazy." 

"I'll  find  out  for  you,  Miss  Fish,"  said 
Ingeborg.  "I  don't  know  how  long  it  will 
take  me,  but  I'll  let  you  know  the  minute  I 
do." 

Molly  rose.  The  hiccou^is  had  disap> 
peared  and  she  said  good-by  calmly  and 
■mth  a  distinct  look  of  relief  in  her  pretty 
eyes. 

Ingeborg  had  no  more  callers  that  day, 
but  during  the  week  yrbick  foQowed  half  a 
dozen  persons  came  in  on  unimportant 
business.  Olla  was  now  willing  to  try  her 
out  on  matters  that  didn't  count.  But 
Ingeborg  bided  her  time  with  the  cuzioiis 
cool  patience  of  her  race. 

AS  THE  we^  slipped  by,  ^ring  began 
'  its  march  upon  the  desert  and  Ingeborg, 
riding  back  and  forth  between  the  mesa  and 
the  pass,  watched  its  progress  with  observ- 
ant eyes.  The  singing  of  tile  oortbem  birds 
that  had  so  long  intrigued  her  homesick 
fancy  ceased  and  siloioe,  comirfete  save  for 
die  whi^>etings  of  the  innd,  settled  on  the 
vast  wastes  <A  sand.  C^us  and  cat's- 
daw  that  all  winter  had  stood  gray  and 
inert  hour  by  how  grew  more  vivid.  TTien 
came  three  days  cA  rain  and  wild  rush  of 
wind.  But  on  the  morning  <A  the  third  day 
the  sun  rolled  up  over  the  pass  with  a  new 
warmth  in  its  long  rajrs,  and  when  Ingeborg 
rode  down  the  bail  she  beheld  the  de»»t 
tinted  like  an  artist's  palette.  Every  cactus 
was  gorgeous  with  Urasoms. 

"It's  too  much  sudden  beauty!"  ex- 
claimed Ingeborg  to  the  gray  mare.  "For 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  feel  as  if  I  didn't 
want  to  work.   I  could  lie  all  day  on  the 
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mountainside  just  drinking  in  this  grandeur 
of  silence  and  warmth." 

When  she  reached  her  office,  she  was  still 
in  her  mood  of  idleness,  and  she  sat  staring 
at  her  mail  for  some  time  before  she  opened 
it.  Finally  her  glance  fell  on  one  post- 
marked Falomas  and,  with  a  little  sense  of 
surprise,  she  opened  it  It  was  from  Alfred 
Johns,  the  district  attorney  of  OUa  Coimty. 

My  DEAX  Miss  Olson: 

I  was  glad  to  learn  that  another  lawyer  had 
settled  in  OUa  County,  though  I'll  admit  frankly 
that  I  was  surprised  that  this  lawyer  was  a 
woman.  However,  the  bar  must  be  congratu- 
lated that  the  county  can  now  boast  three  lawyers 
instead  of  two  as  hitherto.  This  note  is,  however, 
not  entirely  a  congratulatory  one.  I  had  the 
misfortune  last  week  to  break  my  leg  and  I  am 
writing  to  ask  you  please  to  act  as  prosecuting 
attorney  for  such  cases  as  aa.y  arise  in  the  town  of 
OUa  during  my  confinement  in  bed.  tluutking 
yott  in  advance  for  your  courtesy  in  the  matter, 
I  am,  very  fraternally  yours, 

AliTRED  C.  JOBVtS. 

Ligeborg  laid  the  letter  down  with  a 
smile.  Considering  the  paucity  of  legal 
business  in  Olla,  the  chances  of  her  acting 
as  prosecuting  attorney  were  slight.  But 
she  interpreted  the  letter  as  a  kindly 
meant  welcome  from  a  lawye^-  who  might 
have  made  her  position  difficult,  and  she 
was  sincerely  pleased.  She  turned  to  her 
txx^  with  a  new  vim,  and  that  night  she 
made  a  trip  to  the  office  of  die  Rainy  Day 
to  tell  the  partners  of  the  letter.  They 
both  congratualted  her  heartily,  though 
Ingeborg  thought  they  exchanged  a  curious 
glance  when  she  first  broke  the  news. 

Perhaps  a  week  later  Cresswell  came  into 
Ingeborg's  office.  He  did  not  greet  her,  but 
walked  quickly  over  to  her  desk  and  leaning 
on  it  with  one  hand,  his  small  eyes  half 
closed,  he  said,  "And  just  why,  Miss  Olson, 
should  you  pry  into  my  private  affairs?" 

"So  Molly  Fish  couldn't  keep  her  mouth 
shutl"  exclaimed  Ingeborg. 

"Just  what  was  the  great  idea?"  de- 
manded the  man. 

"No  idea  at  all!  Merely  business,"  an- 
swered Ingeborg. 

"Did  you  or  did  you  not  send  up  to  Mil- 
waukee and  rake  up  a  lot  of  dirty  gossip 
about  me?" 

"I  found  out  some  facts  for  Molly  Fish, 
who  is  my  client,"  repUed  Ingeborg. 

"I  thought  you  were  attorney  for  me  and 
Evans!"  sneered  Ciesswell. 


"I  am  attorney  for  the  Rainy  Day  Mining 
Company.  I  am  not  and  I  never  would  be 
your  personal  attorney,  Mr.  Cresswell" 

"Did  you  tell  Molly  Fish  that  my  wife  is 
getting  a  divorce  from  me  because  ot  that 
Fraic£  girl  and  the  baby?" 

"Yes,  I  did;  and  it  is  true." 

Cresswell  stared  speechlessly  at  Ingeborg 
for  a  moment,  then  he  shouted:  "I'll  not 
have  any  alleged  she  lawyer  putting  ha 
nose  into  my  business!  You  keep  <M  my 
preserves,  Miss  Olson,  or  I'll  make  Olla  too 
hot  for  you." 

"Mr.  Cresswell,"  Ingeborg  rose  sknrty, 
"I  shall  take  any  decent  buaness  that  is 
<^ered  me  without  rqgaid  to  you  or  any  oat 
dse.  Crookedness  is  crookedness  whether 
it  emanates  from  friends  or  enemies." 

"Or  relatives,  I  suppose!"  sneered  Lin- 
coln. "Of  course  if  one  of  your  own  family 
turned  out  to  be  a  crook,  you'd  prosecute 
them  just  as  ardently  as  you  wouM  me,  for 
example." 

"I  certainly  would!"  exclaimed  Ingdxng. 

"Very  well,  then.  Miss  District  Attomeyl 
For  the  past  three  weeks  your  father  has 
been  stealing  gold  from  some  of  the  cAd 
workings  of  the  Frangi  Panni.  Evans  and 
I  were  going  to  fix  it  up  quietly.  But  now  I 
am  going  over  to  Palomas  and  swear  out  a 
warrant  for  him  and  have  Sheriff  Brody 
arrest  him.  And  as  acting  coimty  prosecu- 
tor, I  demand  that  you  prosecute  him  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  law!" 

For  a  moment,  all  of  Ingeborg's  diarm- 
ing  color  deserted  her.  She  stood  with  her 
broad  shoulders  squared  back.  Lincoln's 
mouth  was  twisted  sardonically.  Inge- 
borg drew  a  deep  breath  and  walked  over  to 
the  wall  where  her  hat  hung. 

"Be  very  sure,  Mr.  Cresswell,"  she  said, 
"that  I'll  do  my  duty  by  the  Rainy  Day 
Mining  Company,  whatever  it  may  demand 
of  me.    Is  Mr.  Evans  out  at  the  mine?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Lincoln  curtly. 

"I  want  to  close  my  office,"  said  Inge- 
borg. 

There  was  a  curious  look  in  Lincoln's 
eyes  as  he  passed  out.  Ingeborg  thoy^t 
that  perhaps  a  vague  look  of  shame  was 
struggling  with  his  anger.  But  her  own 
eyes  expressed  only  a  determination  as  cold 
as  ice.  She  slipped  off  the  skirt  she  wore 
over  her  riding-breeches,  locked  the  door 
and  walked  rapidly  over  to  the  corral. 

Cresswell  did  not  follow  her  at  once  to 
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the  mine.  She  rode  directly  to  the  office 
and  entered.  There  was  a  desk  and  a  cot 
on  either  side  of  the  rocun.  In  the  center 
was  a  rough  table  piled  with  ppes,  maga- 
aines,  ore  samples,  spurs  and  all  the  other 
misceUaneous  impedimenta  of  a  man's 
camp.  Evans  in  his  worn  corduroys,  his 
hat  on  the  back  of  Ms  head,  was  standing 
by  the  table,  examining  an  ore  sample.  As 
Ingeborg  came  in,  be  looked  up  with  a  smile. 

"HcUo!"  he  exclaimed,  tossing  his  hat  on 
the  table.   "Ar^'t  you  off  your  trail  a  bit?" 

"Mr.  Evans,"  said  Ingeborg,  "Mr.  Cress- 
well  has  just  tcid  me  that  my  father  has 
been  stealing  gold  from  you." 

A  flush  covered  Heber's  lean,  brown  face. 
**Lincoln  agreed  with  me  that  we'd  not  let 
you  know.   What  does  he  mean  by  thisl" 

"He's  angry  because  I  procured  some 
inf<»-mation  about  him  for  a  client  of  mine." 
Ingeborg  pulled  off  her  gloves  and  ran  her 
fingers  around  her  collar  as  if  it  felt  a  little 
tight.    "Then  you  have  actual  proof?" 

Heber  nodd^.  "We've  watched  him  for 
three  nights.  There's  a  small  pocket  of 
free  gold  in  the  Frangi  Panni  with  sizable 
nuggets  that  I  opened  up  some  time  ^o. 
We  left  it  as  it  was  because  I  jncoln  and  I 
tfaou^t  when  we  came  to  the  ^nine  it 
would  be  a  good  stunt  to  let  the  prospeo 
tive  buyer  d^  himself  out  a  nugget  or  two. 
The  othCT  ni^t  I  couldn't  sleq)  and  I  was 
prowling  up  &e  mountain  ^en  I  saw  your 
father  go  into  the  tunnel.  It  was  bright 
mocmlig^t.  I  thought  maybe  he  had  heard 
sometlmig  sus^dous.  I  followed  him  and 
saw  him  dean  up  and  pocket  a  number  of 
nuggets.  On  die  two  following  nights 
lincoln  and  I  saw  him  do  the  same  thing." 

"I  knew  he  was  small  and  meanr*  ex- 
daimcd  Ingri>org  bitterly,  "but  I  never 
thought  he  was  actually  dishonest." 

"It's  been  my  observati<m/*  returned 
Heber,  "that  it's  very  hard  to  draw  the 
fine  between  miserfiness  and  actual  dis^ 
honesty.  But  that  isa't  the  point  I 
hadn't  the  sti^test  idea  of  making  trouble 
for  you.  I  was  going  to  throw  tlw  fear  of 
the  Lord  into  your  fath^  and  take  his  job 
away  frc»n  him.  That  was  alL  Wait  till 
I  see  Lincoln!" 

"My  father  deserves  pimishment,"  said 
Ii^borg.  "He's  a  hard,  miserly  man.  He 
never  had  pity  on  me  <xr  axry  other  hmnan 
beii^  vhat  mon^  was  concerned." 

"Yes,   that's  probably  true."  Heber 
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drew  a  long  breath.  "But  after  all  he's 
your  father  and  he's  frantic  with  home- 
sickness. I  don't  think  yua.  have  any  idea 
how  he  and  your  mother  are  suffering  from 

homesickness.  I  have  seen  T.  B.  patients 
kill  themselves  down  here  who  were  less 
frantic  fc»:  home  than  your  father  is. 
There's  Cresswell,  now!" 

A  'Eotor  stopped  at  the  door  and  Lincoln 
camr;  in.  He  shut  the  door  very  deliber- 
ately behmd  him. 

"Cresswell,"  cried  Heber,  "why  did  you 
breLk  your  agreement  with  me?" 

"Do  you  know  what  this  wMnan  has 
done?"  Lina>tn  leaned  across  the  table  and 
shouted  into  Heber's  face.  "She's  gone 
back  to  my  home  town  and  raked  up  some 
dirty  gossip  about  me  and  told  it  to  Molly 
Fish.  It's  all  over  Olla  now.  And  me 
trying  to  save  her  thief  of  a  father!" 

"We  are  not  goii^  to  arrest  Olsonl"  said 
Heber  flatly. 

"We'll  have  Sheriff  Brody  up  here  and 
we'll  have  the  prosecuting  attorney  press 
the  case  for  us!"  shouted  CresswelL 

"We  will  not!"  dedared  Heber  in  a  low 
voice. 

"We'll  carry  it  through  or  I'll  get  out  of 
your  mining  company  with  my  ten  thou- 
sand dollarsi" 

"You  can't  do  that.   Your  contract  13 
binding!"  said  Ingeborg  quickly. 

Cresswell  whirled  on  her.  "As  I  sup- 
pose yom^  is  in  which  you  agreed  to  defend 
all  interests  of  the  Rainy  Day  Mining  Com- 
pany in  return  ior  stock,  whidi  was  ddiv- 
ered  to  youl" 

"Yes,  both  contracts  are  binding  and 
must  be  lived  up  to,"  rqilied  Ingeboi^. 

"Of  course,"  »ieeced  Cresswell,  '*I  reaEze  ' 
vrfiat  the  lady  is  up  against.  She  hates  to 
appear  before  OQa  as  prosecutii^  her  own 
faUier.  And  I  suppose  she's  smart  enough 
to  know  how  to  break  ha  contract  legally. 
But  she's  got  enough  ai  the  old  man  to  hate 
to  give  up  her  oi^y  paying  prospect,  and 
she  won't  do  it  No  real  woman  could  be  a 
real  laW3rer.  Her  feminine  tenderness  won't 
let  her.  But  nowhere  in  her  icy  intoior 
has  this  person  got  a  spark  of  filial  feelingi" 

He  stopped  for  breath,  looking  from  Hebo" 
to  the  yoimg  lawyer.  Ingeborg  stood, 
shoulders  back,  chin  up,  with  a  d^nity  in 
her  sUence  that  made  Heber  feel  that  she 
needed  no  defense.  And  suddenly  Cress- 
iidl  turned  on  his  hed  and  went  out 
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"I  beg  of  you,  Miss  Olson — "  Hebtt 
b^;an  eagerly. 

Ingeborg  interrupted  him.  "I  appreciate 
your  delicacy  and  sympathy,  Mr.  Evans, 
but  there  is  going  to  be  no  trouble  in  your 
firm  over  me.  I  shall  take  care  of  this  case, 
as  I  agreed  to  take  care  of  such  cases  for  Mr. 
Johns." 

Heber  threw  up  his  brown  hands.  For 
the  first  time,  Ingeborg's  breath  came  a 
little  quickly.  "Look,  Mr.  Evans!  There 
is  a  divine  sort  of  justice  in  it.  He  has  tried 
so  Imrd  to  m^ce  me  as  shabby  and  ava- 
ricious as  himself.  He  has  made  it  so  ter- 
ribly hard  for  me  to  carry  on  my  profes- 
sion!" 

"There's  nothing  divine  about  it!"  as- 
serted Heber.  "It  may  be  your  snow-field 
idea  of  justice,  but  it's  not  desert  justice. 
Here  we  know  mighty  little  about  tiie  law, 
but  a  whole  lot  about  hiunan  kindness. 
And  we  recognize  all  sorts  of  mtangiUe  ob- 
ligations tluit  the  law  doesn't  know 
exists." 

"But  I'm  a  lawyer  and  I  must  not  recog- 
nize them!  I  am  going  back  to  my  office 
now.  I'll  talk  the  details  of  this  over  with 
you  Mid  Mr.  Cresswell  this  evening. 

Through  the  window  Heber  watched  her 
mount  t^e  dappled  miare  and  ride  away. 
Then  he  picked  up  the  riding-gloves  she  had 
left  on  the  table  and  laid  his  cheek  s^tunst 
them,  after  which  he  put  them  away  in  a 
drawer  of  his  desk,  which  he  k>cked. 

T>UT  Ingeborg  had  not  reckoned  on  the 
^  fulness  of  Cresswell's  vindictiveness. 
That  afternoon  Sheriff  Nip  Brody  clanked 
into  Ingeborg's  office. 

"Say,  Miss  Oboa,  here's  a  hell  of  a  note! 
I  gotta  go  up  and  arrest  your  dad!  What 
did  you  want  to  start  that  gossip  about 
Cresswell  for?  Not  but  what  I'm  glad 
Molly  got  her  eyes  open.  But  anyhow, 
can't  you  cahn  Cresswell  down?  You're 
their  lawyer,  he  says." 

"It's  an  unfortunate  situation,"  said 
Ingeborg,  her  cheeks  paling.  "But  the  law 
must  run  its  course.  When  are  you  going 
up  to  the  mine?  I  want  to  be  with  my 
mother." 

"Well,  Cresswell  wants  me  to  go  now, 
but  hanged  if  I  don't  wish  I  would  sprain 
my  ankle."  He  looked  at  Ingeborg  curi- 
ously. "You're  a  cool  one.  I  expected  to 
find  you  crying — like  a  woman  should 


ought  to  be,  tmder  the  circumstance!"  be 
finished  sternly. 

"Would  you  expect  a  man  lawyer  to 
weep?"  snapped  Ingeborg. 

"No,  but  I'd  expect  him  to  get  his  dad 
out  of  trouble!"  retorted  Nip. 

"My  father  stole.  If  I  refused  to  press 
the  case,  you'd  all  turn  round  and  say  I  was 
too  feminine  to  be  a  real  lawyer." 

The  sheriff  stared  at  Ingeboi^'s  pale  fan 
with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  disq>- 
proval  in  his  eyes. 

"Doggoned  if  I  don't  think  you  might  be 
a  good  lawyer,  even  if  you  are  a  dam^  poor 
daughter!  I'll  be  up  to  your  dad's  place 
right  after  suj^wr."  He  clanked  down  the 
stairs. 

Ingeborg  sat  long  in  her  office.  She  did 
not  read.  For  the  most  part,  she  sat  with 
her  strong  white  hands  grqqung  her  knee 
while  she  reviewed  her  case  against  her 
father.  Not  the  case  of  the  Rainy  Day 
Mining  Company,  but  the  case  of  Ingeborg 
Olson  against  Die  Olson.  It  had  its  begin- 
ning in  a  bleak  and  lonely  and  overworked 
childhood,  a  childhood  Uiat  was  spent  in 
close  contact  with  brute  facts.  It  stretched 
on  through  a  bitter,  overworked  and 
thwarted  girlhood  and  a  stormy  woman- 
hood. It  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
Ingeborg  was  the  child  of  her  father  far 
more  than  of  her  motho:;  complicated  and 
made  doubly  bitter  by  that  fact. 

It  was  sunset  when  Ingeborg  st^-ted 
homeward.  The  pass  was  filled  with  shad- 
ows, but  as  she  rode  out  of  the  pass  to  the 
up  trail  such  a  blinding  glory  met  her  vision 
that  she  pulled  up  her  horse  and  sat  for 
a  long  moment  gazing  from  the  yellow 
desert  with  its  unbeuevable  mosaic  of 
flowers  to  the  heavenly  gates  of  the  sunset 
opening  through  the  far  westward  peaks. 
There  never  was  a  northern  sunset  Uke  this. 
Gorgeously  the  sun  sinks  in  the  north,  but 
never  witii  a  passionate  beauty  like  this, 
never  with  mystic  appeal  of  burning  ardors, 
a  lift  of  something  primeval,  something  that 
stirs  the  blood  to  wondering  desires  that 
only  the  desert  knows. 

Ingeborg  started  the  gray  mare  on  sk>vly, 
reached  the  Frangi  Panni  as  dusk  was  pur- 
pling the  mountainside,  stabled  the  horse 
and  entered  the  little  house  just  as  her 
mother  was  putting  supper  on  the  table. 

"You  ben  late,  Ingeborg!"  said  Olga. 

Ole  was  washing  his  hands  at  a  bench 
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in  the  comer.  "How  are  you  to-nightj 
father?"  asked  Ingeb(Hg. 

"Aw,  nothin's  the  matter  with  me!  Soon's 
I  ben  stopping  these  night-sweats  I  hea 
going  home  to  Madison." 

Ingeborg  made  no  reply,  but  went  to  her 
own  tent  to  prepare  for  supper.  When  she 
returned,  her  father  and  mother  were  eating. 

"Just  give  me  a  cup  of  tea,  mother,"  ^e 
said.   "I'm  not  hungry." 

''Who's  that?"  exclaimed  Ole  as  footsteps 
sounded  on  the  porch. 

Ingeborg's.  jaw  set.  A  moment  later 
Sheriff  Brody,  followed  by  Evans  and  Cress- 
well,  entered  the  room.  Neither  Ingeborg 
nor  her  mother  stirred,  but  Ole  rose  and  with 
a  curiously  watchful  expression  on  his  white 
£ace  he  demanded,  "Yust  what  do  you  folks 
want,  coming  in  without  knocking?" 

*'Sorry,  old  scout,"  answered  Brody, 
moving  his  shoulders  uncomfortably,  "but 
I  gotta  take  you  down  to  Palomas  with  me 
to-night.  Why  in  thunder  couldn't  you 
behave  yoursefe  with  the  gates  ajar  for  you 
and  your  daughter  trying  to  get  a  start  in 
life?   Why  didn't  you  " 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Nq>,"  interrupted 
CressweD,  "this  isn't  a  revival  meeting! 
Arrest  him  and  be  done  with  it!" 

Olga  Olson,  ^th  a  quick  gasp,  ran  round 
to  her  husband's  side.  Sheriff  Brody 
cleared  his  throat.  "You're  accused  of 
stealing  free  gold  from  the  Frangi  Panni 
mine,  Olson.  Don't  make  any  trouble,  but 
come  along  quiet." 

Ole  did  not  once  glance  toward  Ingeborg. 
"Bf  did  not  look  at  his  wife's  hand  tremblii^ 
OD  his  arm.  But  his  blue  eyes  smoldered 
as  they  turned  from  Brody  to  the  partners 
and  back  i^ain. 

"Who  ben  accusing  me?"  he  demanded 
hoarsely. 

"Botii  Cresswell  and  I  saw  you,  Mr. 
Olson,"  said  Heber  gently;  "but  I  person- 
ally shall  not  press  the  charge." 

"But  I  will!"  Cresswell's  voice  was  bel- 
lijFiMCTt.  "And  your  lawyer  daughter  mil 
either  fHosecute  you  or  cease  to  be  our 
attorn^." 

"Cresswell!"  cried  Heber  furiously,  "I'm 
through  with  you!" 

"No,  you're  not!"  returned  Lincoln.  "Our 
attorney  says  ova  contract  is  binding  and  it 
binds!  See?" 

Ingeborg  dowly  pushed  htr  cup  of  tea 
away  from  hex  md  rose.   She  and  Heber 

£Mr9fa4y'«  Ua^abu,  StpUmbw, 


were  the  tallest  peoj^  in  the  room,  for 
Ole's  hollow  chest  and  drooping  shoulders 
took  a  good  two  indies  from  his  once  splen-  , 
did  stature. '  Ingeborg's  face  was  pale,  but 
her  levd  blue  eyes  and  her  mobile  lips  wore 
steady. 

"Sheriff  Brody,"  she  said,  "I  should  like 
to  have  the  accused  understand  that  if  he 
returns  the  gold  that  has  been  stolen  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  judge  will  " 

Cresswell  mtemipted.  "Don't  try  to 
save  him.  Miss  Olson." 

"Return  the  gold!"  croaked  Ole.  "Olga, 
our  daughter  takes  the  word  <^  these  stran- 
gers that  I  stole." 

"But  Ole,  if  she  can  keep  you  from  going 
to  jail!"  pleaded  Olga,  the  tears  running 
down  her  careworn  cheeks. 

"Ingeborg  keep  me  from  going  to  jail?" 
snarled  Ole.  "You  think  I'd  take  that 
from  her  hands?  No!  I'll  gs  and  stand 
trial,  then  I'll  go  home  to  Madism!" 

"Having  cached  away  a  nice  little  sum 
out  of  the  Frangi  Panni,  eh?  Well,  there's 
nothing  so  slow  about  you,  frigid  Olson!" 
sneered  Lincoln. 

Ingeborg's  cheeks  were  criaeon  now. 
She  turned  to  her  mother.  "Go- with  him, 
mother.   Here's  my  purse." 

Ole  struck  the  purse  from  his  wife's 
fingers.  "I  ben  telling  you  for  m<»iths  I 
ben  through  with  Ingeborg!  Since  she  was 
a  little  mite,  so  high,  she's  ben  against  me. 
If  she  left  the  Rainy  Day  Mining^  Company 
now  and  come  to  me  on  her  knees  and 
begged  me  to  let  her  be  my  lawyer,  I'd 
laugh  in  her  f^:e.  Here,  Brody,  you  hurry 
up  and  take  me  to  jail." 

"I'll  be  in  Palomas  early  in  the  morning, 
sheriff,"  said  Ingeboi^  in  a  low  voice,  and 
she  turned  and  went  out  into  the  night. 
After  a  moment,  Evans  followed  her.  It 
was  starli^t  and  Ingeboi^  followed  the 
corkscrew  trail  that  led  above  the  Frangi 
Panni  to  a  Moulder  of  the  moimtain.  Here 
she  sat  down  on  a  rock  and  gazed  at  the 
delicate  silver  infinity  below  and  beyond 
ho*.  She  did  not  speak  when  Heber  joined 
her,  but  she  made  room  for  him  on  the  rock 
beside  her.  They  sat  in  silence  until  the 
pui-ptU  of  the  automobile  died  away  below 
the  mesa. 

Then  Heber  said,  "I  am  so  sorry.  I 
did  my  best  " 

"Please  don't  let's  talk  about  it,"  said 
IngebOTg  quickly. 
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"I  wish  I  understood  you,"  Heber  spo^ 
slowly.  "You  are  unlike  any  woman  or 
^  nian  either  that  I  have  ever  met." 

"I  am  not  at  all  unlike  a  mim!"  returned 
Ingeborg.  "I  try  to  handle  what  has 
always  been  a  man's  profession  in  a  man's 
way.  You  all  want  me  to  handle  it  like  a 
woman  and  fail.  I  refuse  to  do  so,  there- 
fore I  am  queer." 

Th^e  was  another  long  silence,  then 
Hd>er  asked,  "Do  you  like  the  desert  any 
better  than  you  did?" 

**I  don't  know.  In  the  north  I  took  the 
scen^  for  granted.  I  thought  it  lovely 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  But  the  desert  won't 
let  me  alone.  I  am  conscious  of  it  brood- 
ing all  about  me,  even  when  I'm  in  my 
omce.  I  think  of  it  instead  of  my  work 
when  I  ride  back  and  forth.  When  I  wake 
up  in  the  night,  I  know  it's  there,  silent, 
waiting  for  me." 

"I'm  glad,"  said  Heber  simply.  "I  love 
it  very  much  myself."  Then  as  if  he 
were  conscious  that  a  struggle  the  depth  of 
which  and  the  reason  for  which  he  could 
only  surmise  was  going  on  in  the  motionless 
figure  beside  him  Heber  laid  his  sinewy 
brown  hand  on  the  two  white  ones  clasped 
so  strongly  about  the  whipcord  knee. 

"I  wi^  you  would  feel,"  he  said,  "that 
while  I  stongly  disapprove,  I  realize  that  I 
only  hazily  understand  and  I  am  very 
deeply  your  friend." 

Ingeborg  caught  her  breath.  "You  saw 
how  it  was!  How  she  climg  to  himi  How 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  see  my  side? 
And  yet  it  was  he  who  broke  her.  She  has 
lived  on  the  rack  for  him  for  thirty  years!" 
She  paused.  Then,  "Oh,  well,  what's  the 
usel'  ^e  sighed,  rismg  as  she  spoke.  "I 
must  go  down!  Will  you  and  Mr.  Cress- 
well  be  ready  to  start  for  Palomas  with  me 
by  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning?  I  want 
to  push  this  thing  through  quickly.  I'll 
try  to  get  the  justice  of  the  peace  to  set  the 
trial  for  early  afternoon." 

"Better  let  us  follow  you,"  suggested 
Heber.  "I  don't  fancy  that  long  ride  with 
Lincoln  in  his  present  frame  of  mind  toward 
you." 

"All  right!"  And  Ingeb.  rg  moved  off 
slowly  down  the  trail. 

WHEN  she  passed  the  Rainy  Day  the 
next  morning,  there  wai^  no  sign  of  the 
partners.   She  was  obliged  to  pass  through 


OUa  on  her  way  to  Palomas.  There  was  an 
ui4»ecedented  number  of  loimgers  about  her 
door,  but  they  were  doomed  to  disa{qxunt- 
ment,  for  she  rode  throu^  without  stof^Hog. 

Palomas  with  its  fifteen  hundred  souk 
was  a  seething  metropolis  compared  with 
OUa.  But  Ingeborg  h^  oo  for  com- 
parisons. On  the  sandy  main  street  she 
stopped  a  smsdl  boy  and  asked  him  the  way 
to  the  jail.  He  directed  her  as  succinctly 
as  he  could  with  his  jaw  hanging,  thai  he 
shot  away  from  ha  with  an  iU-subdued 
shout. 

"There's  the  lady  lawyer!  There's  the 
lady  lawyer  that  sent  her  dad  to  jaUl" 

Nip  Brody,  refreshing  himself  with  a 
chew  of  gigantic  proportions,  was  descant- 
ing on  the  merits  of  the  new  case  when 
Ingeborg  rode  up.  He  came  down  the  steps 
and  up  to  the  gray  more,  viiose  dmty  neck 
he  smoothed  gently. 

"Howdy,  Miss  Olson!  Judge  Ifill's  over 
in  his  <^ce  now.  Shall  I  fetch  you  to 
him?" 

"Yes,  if  you'll  tell  me  w^ere  I  can  have 
my  horse  cared  for  first." 

Nip  turned  to  the  listening  group.  "Will 
one  of  you  fdlows  take  Miss  Olson's  horse 
over  to  Brown's  livray?" 

The  grot^  stepped  fcH'ward  as  one  man. 
Ingeborg  di^ounted  wearily  and  followed 
Nip  under  a  group  of  palm-trees  to  the 
door  of  a  small  concrete  court-house, 
which  the  jail  formed  one  wing. 

"You  see  what  folks  is  like!"  grumbled  the 
sheriff.  "They  all  can't  say  mean  enou^ 
things  about  you  for  prosecuting  your  own 
father,  and  yet  they  all  want  to  do  some- 
thing for  this  notorious  character  that's 
come  among  us,  so's  they  can  gossip  about 
it." 

"How  did  my  mother  stand  the  tnpV 
asked  Ingeborg. 

"Fine,  though  she  cries  pretty  steady. 
But  I  give  'em  my  room  at  the  jail  and  they 
have  their  meals  sent  over  from  the  hotd. 
They're  m^hty  comfortable.  From  the 
look  of  your  ma's  hands,  I'd  say  it  was  the 
ea^est  she'd  ever  had  it.  And  your  pa, 
by  heck!  looks  like  the  cat  that  swallowed 
the  canary." 

■  "Did  you  make  a  thorough  search  of  the 
house  last  night?"  asked  Ingeborg. 

"What  makes  you  think  I  wouldn't?" 
demanded  Nip. 

Ingeborg  put  a  small  packet,  newspaper 
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wrapped,  into  the  sheriff's  hands.  "I  found 
this  in  the  girdle  of  a  sS3k  dress  <tf  mine  I 
haven't  worn  since  I  came  here.  Th^  is 
a  good  deal  of  gold  there." 

Brody  took  the  parcel,  his  eyes  puzzled. 
Ingeborg's  lips  tightened.  "I  jriay  the 
game  straight,  sheriff,"  she  said. 

Nip  shook  his  head  to  himself  and  opened 
the  door  into  a  large  square  room,  the  win- 
dows of  vrbich  looked  out  on  the  palm-trees. 

"Make  you  acquainted  with  Judge  Hill, 
Miss  Olson.  Judge  ain't  any  lawyer,  but 
he's  been  a  cowman  all  his  Ufe  and  that's 
why  we  have  a>nfidence  in  him." 

A  small  gray-bearded  man,  his  brown 
eyes  set  in  sun  wrinkles,  rose  from  his 
de^  to  shake  hands  with  Ingeborg. 

"I  don't  like  to  try  this  kind  of  a  case. 
Miss,"  he  said  soberly.  "  Tain't  naturaL 
Tain't  right"  He  lodced  Ingeborg  ova 
keenly.  "You'd  ought  to  have  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it." 

"I  know  I  appear  in  a  bad  light,"  replied 
Ingeborg,  squaring  her  shoulders.  "Has 
my  father  a  lawyer,  judge?" 

"Nol  He's  ugly  and  refuses  to  have  one, 
and  won't  produce  any  witnesses.  I've  set 
the  trial  for  two  this  afternoon,  and  if  you 
folks  have  got  any  witnesses  you'd  better 
produce  'em  because,  come  hell  or  high 
water,  I'm  going  to  shoot  this  case  off  my 
calendar  before  it's  bennirched  it  tar 
twenty-four  hours." 

"Well  be  ready,  your  honor." 

Still  scowling,  the  judge  turned  to  the 
sheriff.  "Nip,  I  want  the  courtroom  kept 
cleared  this  afternoon.  There's  nobody 
g<Mng  to  get  any  more  cheap  notoriety  out 
of  thh  case  than  1  can  help." 

'*That  ain't  a  bad  idea  either,  Siml'* 
agreed  the  sheriff.  "Miss  Olson,  is  tbxre 
anything  dse  I  can  do  for  you?" 

"Show  me  a  room  in  the  court-house 
where  I  can  stay  until  two  o'clcok,  and  get 
a  boy  to  bring  me  over  some  sandwiches 
from  the  hotel" 

"I  sure  will!"  exclaimed  the  sheriff,  lead- 
ing the  way  down  the  corridor  to  a  small 
office  unfurnished  save  for  a  dusty  table 
and  chair. 

PROMPTLY  at  two  Ingeborg  appeared  m 
the  courtroom.  Her  father  and  mother 
were  seated  in  wooden  chairs  just  beyond 
the  judge's  right  hand.  Ole  returned  a 
BOOfd  to  Ingeborg's  nod,  iriiile  Olga  cov- 
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end  her  twitching  face  with  her  gnarled 
fingns. 

"Now  then,  where  is  this  feUow  Cresa- 
well?"  demanded  the  judge. 

"The  two  partners  haven^t  appeared  as 
yet,  your  Honor,"  said  Ingeborg.  "I've 
telephoned  the  mine  and  find  that  neither 
Mr.  Evans  nor  Mr.  Cresswell  has  been  seen 
since  last  night.  They  have  started  a  hunt 
for  them,  but  till  now  th^  have  found  no 
trace  of  either  man.  I  wi^  to  he^  of  the 
court  that  the  trial  be  pos^xmed  another 
day." 

"Nothing  doingi"  aiapped  Judge  ECU. 

"Anything  else?" 

"No,"  replied  Ingeborg,  "except  that  I 
have  turned  over  to  Sheriff  Brody  the  nug- 
gets which  the  accused  had  secreted." 

Ole  jumped  from  his  seat  "It's  a  lie. 
She  " 

"Sit  down!"  thundered  the  judge.  "You 
keep  your  fool  mouth  shut  or  youll  land 
yourself  in  jail  yet!   Anything  else?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Ingeborg,  "except  the 
information  I  had  from  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr. 
Cresswell.    They  state  " 

"Don't  want  to  hear  it!"  snorted  the 
judge.  "Nothmg  but  first-hand  evidence 
goes  in  this  case." 

"But  your  honor,"  pleaded  Ingeborg, 
"this  is  not  customary  court  procedurel" 

"What  the  deuce  do  I  care?"  shouted  the 
little  man.  "As  Brody  told  you,  I'm  a 
cowman  and  not  a  lawyer.  That's  why 
the  people  elected  me  to  this  job.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  my  girl,  that  if  I  allowed  you 
to  send  your  fa.iha  to  jail,  you  and  I  wmild 
both  be  run  out  <^  the  cotmty.  Now  IH 
give  you  until  two-thirty  to  produce  your 
witnesses.  If  they're  not  here  by  then,  the 
case  is  quashed." 

"I'd  l^e  to  be  excused  to  telephone  again, 
your  Honor,"  said  Ingeborg. 

The  judge  nodded  and  turned  to  a  whis- 
pered a>nversation  with  Brody.  On  the 
stroke  of  the  half-hour,  Ingeborg  came 
slowly  into  the  courtroom. 

"The  two  men  have  not  been  located, 
your  Honor,"  she  said. 

"That's  good!"  grunted  the  judge. 
"Brody,  you  give  tack  the  gold  to  its 
owners.  Mr.  Olson,  the  court  is  going  to 
be  easy  with  you  this  time,  but  if  you  offend 
again  you  get  the  limit,  lungs  cec  no  lungs. 
My  advice  to  you  is  that  you  go  ba(^  to 
Oils  and  live  this  down.  H  I  faoow  Hd)cr 
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Evans,  he'll  do  all  he  can  to  hdp  you,  if  you 
show  a  decent  spirit.  This  case  is  thrown 
out  of  court." 

The  judge  walked  hurriedly  out  of  the 
room.  Ingeborg  turned  to  Olga.  "Mother," 
she  b^an  eagerly,  "will  you  " 

"You  let  us  alone,  Ingeborg,"  barked 
Ole. 

Olga  looked  at  her  daughter  with  an 
expression  hall  wistful,  half  resentful. 

"Your  father  ben  first  mth  me,  Inge- 
borg," she  said. 

"Yes,"  returned  Ingeborg  bitterly.  "I 
ought  to  know  that  by  this  time.  I  a)unt 
only  as  the  wage-earner  and  very  little  as 
that." 

She  stared  at  her  mother  for  a  long 
minute,  then  she  turned  to  the  sheriff. 
"Will  you  see  that  my  mother  gets  home 
comfortably?" 

"Yup!"  replied  Nip.  "Your  horse  has 
been  fed  and  watered  and  is  tied  under  the 
palm-trees.  Where  in  time  do  you  sup- 
pose Line  and  Heber  are?  I  don't  like  the 
look  of  it.    There  was  bad  blood  there." 

Ingeborg  nodded.  "I'm  going  to  try  to 
find  out  what  happened." 

"I'll  be  on  the  job  long  before  you  are," 
said  Nip. 

And  indeed  the  sheriff's  car  passed  Inge- 
borg and  the  gray  mare  before  they  were 
a  nSe  on  the  long,  sandy  trail  to  011a. 

IT  SEEMED  to  Ingeborg,  pounding  slowly 
back  on  her  tired  horse,  with  sand  clouds 
powdering  her  face,  that  she  had  Uved  a 
a  lifetime  since  Cresswell  had  come  to  her 
•  office  on  the  previous  day.  She  could 
recall  no  detail  of  the  ride  over  in  the 
monung;  but  now  she  looked  about  her. 
Far  and  wide,  a  vast  and  billowy  yellow 
ocean,  tormented,  rock  riven  and  lonely; 
lonely  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  ex- 
press. To  the  north  the  clear  blue  line 
of  the  mountains  rose,  with  the  suigle  great 
rift  in  which  lay  OUa. 

By  now,  Ingeborg  thought,  011a  had 
crossed  her  definitely  from  its  social  and 
professional  list  and  she  herself  by  every 
ordinary  criterion  should  be  sick  of  011a 
and  eager  to  return  to  the  north.  And 
yet  sudi  was  not  the  case.  Quite  aside 
from  her  stony  determination  to  win  and 
hold  her  place  in  011a  was  a  yearning  to 
stay  in  th^  brilliant,  lonely,  burning  coun- 
try; a  type  of  yearnii^  utterly  alien 


to  any  of  Ingeborg's  previous  expeneaict. 

It  was  dark  ^en  she  stabled  her  horse 
at  the  Rainy  Day  corral.  There  was  a 
light  m  the  office  and  she  rai^>ed  at  the 
door. 

"Come  in!"  called  Evans. 

The  partners  were  sitting  at  their  respec- 
tive desks.  Cresswell  nodded  in  a  surly 
way,  but  Heber  rose. 

"Hello,  Miss  Olson!  YouVe  had  a  hard 
trip!  Swry!  Lincoln  and  I  had  a  bit  of 
business  on  hand  that  prevented  our  get- 
ting over  to  Falomas.  Nip  tells  us  dut 
Judge  Hill  threw  the  case  out  of  court." 

Ingeboi^  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 
"Yes,"  she  repeated  quietly,  "he  threw  it 
out  of  court.  I — I'm  a  litUe  tired,  so  if 
you'll  excuse  me,  I  won't  discuss  the 
removal  of  my  father  with  you  to-night. 
Goodnight!" 

"I'll  walk  up  with  you,"  said  Heber, 
picking  up  his  hat.  "I  just  wanted  to 
exjdain,"  he  went  on  as  they  started  up 
the  trail.  "I  was  determined  not  to  be 
even  an  imwillii^  party  to  such  a  case. 
We  went  up  to  the  Frangi  Panni  to  see 
just  how  much  gold  your  father  had  dug 
out  and  I  kept  Cresswell  there  till  he 

J)romised  to  be  good.  You  see,  I've 
earned  even  more  than  you  have  about 
him  lately.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  him. 
He'll  be  good,  all  right!" 

Suddenly  Ingeborg  laughed.  "Desol 
justice!  Of  all  the  outrageous  procedure, 
yours  and  Judge  Hill's  exceed  anything  in 
my  experience!" 

"The  only  outn^eous  procediure  in  the 
whole  matter  has  been  yours!"  declared 
Heber. 

"Oh,  you  don't  undo^tandl"  protested 
Ingeborg. 

"Only  dimly,"  admitted  Heber.  "And 
011a  doesn't  understand  at  all." 

"Some,  day  you  and  011a  will  believe  in 
me  all  the  more  for  this!"  But  Ingeborg 
sighed  as  she  spoke. 

"You  are  half  dead!"  exclaimed  Heber. 
"I'm  not  going  to  make  you  talk  any  more." 
And  shaking  hands  warmly,  he  was  gone. 

Ingeborg  came  into  the  kitchoi  slowly. 
Her  father  and  mother  were  at  supper.  No 
one  spoke.  Ingeborg  went  into  her  room 
and  came  out  shortly  wearing  a  gingham 
dress  that  softened  her  stalwart  lines  into 
curves  of  appealing  beauty.  She  ate  her 
suppo:  in  dlence  and  helped  her  mother 
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dour  up  the  dishes,  then  she  said  in  a  casual 
voice: 

"My  idea  is  that  we  aslc  Mr.  Evans  to 
let  us  move  back  into  our  old  tents." 

Ole,  his  gaunt,  broken  face  a  ghastly 
white  in  the  lamplight,  looked  at  I^boig 
uncertainly. 

"You  mean  you  think  you're  going  on 
living  with  me  after  what  you  done  to  me?" 

"What  I've  done  to  you,  father,  is  less 
than  justice." 

"Yustice!  Yustice!  Is  it  yustice  to  dis- 
grace your  father?"  Ole  pounded  on  the 
table  with  his  clenched  fist. 

"You  disgraced  yourself,"  rettutied  Inge- 
bcnig  coldly.  "As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  can  suffer  no  more  in  Olla  with  a  thief  for 
a  &ther  than  I  did  in  Madison,  where  you 
were  known  as  a  miser  and  a  wife-beater." 

"Why  don't  you  get  out?  Get  out  and 
leave  us  to  go  home?"  roared  Ole. 

"One  reason  is  that  I  promised  mother 
years  ago  that  I'd  stick  by  her  till  she  died. 
I  want  you  to  go  to  the  partners,  father, 
and  ask  them  to  rent  us  the  tents  again." 

"Never!  Neverl"  croaked  Ole.  "I  want 
to  go  home  to  Madison." ' 

"Oh,  Ingeborg!  Let  us  go  home!"  pleaded 
her  mother. 

"Father  would  die  in  six  weeks  at  home. 
Here  he  has  a  fighting  chance  to  live. 
We'll  stay  in  Olla  and  see  it  through," 
Ingeborg  said  wearily. 

"If  I'd  had  six  weeks  more  hsxe"  b^an 
Ole.  Then  a  violent  fit  of  cougMng 
strangled  him  and  a  gush  of  blood  burst 
from  his  lips.  Both  women  sfming  to  his  aid. 

It  was  midnight  when,  her  father  finally 
quiet  and  asle^,  Ingeborg  crept  into  bed. 

The  next  momii^  she  waited  for  the  part- 
ners to  emerge  from  the  company  dining- 
xoom,  then  she  followed  them  into  the  office. 

''I  should  appreciate  it  very  much,"  she 
said,  "if  you  would  allow  us  to  rent  tlte 
three  tents  again.  I  know  that  the  request 
seems  impertinent,  but  I  will  vouch  for  my 
father's  good  behavior." 

"I'm  perfectly  willing,  Miss  Olson,"  an- 
swered Heber,  while  Cresswell  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"My  father,"  Ingeborg  spoke  tonelessly, 
"will  not  be  out  of  bed  for  a  month  at  least 
He  had  another  hemorrhage  last  night." 

"Poor  old  chap!"  Evans  shook  his  head. 
"Can  you  move  him  safely?" 

"Not  safely  for  several  days." 
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"Then  leave  him  where  he  is  until  he 

won't  suffer  from  the  change.  I  guess  the 
free  gold  in  the  Frangi  Panni  is  safe!" 
Heber  half  smiled.    "Eh,  CressweU?" 

"I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  matter," 
grunted  Cresswell.  "If  Miss  Olson  will 
k6ep  her  hands  off  me,  I'll  keep  my  hands 
off  her." 

Ingeborg  gave  him  a  dear  look,  then 
turned  to  Heber,  who  was  watching  hei 
with,  a  look  of  mingled  thoughtfulness  and 
wistfulness  in  his  deep-set  brown  eyes. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  she  said  and 
she  went  out  and  ssuldled  the  gray  maxe. 

THAT  day  no  one  came  near  her  office 
until  mid-afternoon.  Then  iHp  Brody 
dropped  in,  a  cigarette  hanging  out  of  his 
mouth.  Ingeborg  provided  no  cusfudor  for 
her  visitors. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  the  sheriff,  "you  sure 
have  got  your  share  of  free  advertising 
since  you  first  wafted  yourself  and  family 
mto  Olla!" 

"I  certainly  did  not  seek  it,"  returned 
Ingeborg.  "Sit  down,  sheriff.  Iliere  are 
matches  in  that  ash-tray." 

^p  draped  his  lean  body  on  the  kitchen 
chair,  tilted  it  back  at  a  dangerous  angle 
and  blew  some  smoke  at  the  ceiling. 

"AU  the  women  are  against  you.  They 
say  that  you  haven't  any  more  heart  than 
an  i^)ache  Indian.  When  you  ask  'em  if 
that's  what  they  want  in  a  lawyer,  heart, 
they  sniff  and  say  that  heart's  what  a  real 
woman  has  to  have.  Don't  saulel  Don't 
forget  that  these  daj^  every  one  of  these 
fair  females  from  a  chicken  like  MoUy  Fish 
to  an  ancient  buzzard  like  Mrs.  TTft-tlrmg 
casts  a  perfectly  good,  readable  vote!" 

Nip  paused  to  puff  on  his  cigarette,  study- 
ing Ingeborg  with  ruminative  eyes. 

"Now  the  men  folks,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  feel  pretty  sad  over  your  lack  of  heart, 
you  understand,  but  every  one  of  'em  jerks 
theu:  head  and  says,  *By  the  limping  piper, 
I  believe  you  could  trust  her  to  dole  out 
real  law!  She  hands  it  even  to  her  own 
iatherl'  So  there  you  are!  FamiUes  are 
being  busted  up.  Husband  is  striving 
against  wife  and  sweetheart  against  sweet- 
heart. All  because  you're  lined  with  ice! 
But  listen!  There  is  five  men  in  our  grand 
little  city  to  one  woman.  Get  me?" 
"No,  I  don't,"  repUed  Ingeborg. 
"Wdl,  John  Haskins's  committee  calls  the 
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town  organization  meeting  next  week. 
Among  other  folks  to  be  elected  will  be  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  Why  don't  you  run 
for  it?  Hanged  if  I  wouldn't  trust  you 
some  as  a  judge  myself.  I  don't  know  and 
none  of  us  can  guess  just  how  much  of  it 
was  smartness;  but  by  heck!  if  you'd  come 
here  and  been  a  perfectly  nice  female  law- 
yer all  dimples  and  la-de-da,  folks  would 
have  been  joshing  about  you  yetl  But  not 
you[  You  stampede  'em  by  getting  the 
law  on  your  own  father  and  they're  scan- 
dalized, but  they've  forgot  all  the  la-de-da 
stuff.   Yes,  ma'am!" 

"Mr.  Brody,"  said  Ingeborg  with  deep 
earnestness,  "I  did  what  I  did  with  no 
thought  in  my  mind  save  that  the  very 
cornerstone  of  justice  is  that  law  be  en- 
forced without  fear  or  fovor." 

The  sheriff  looked  at  her  with  equal 
earnestness.  "Miss  Olson,"  he  said,  "it 
can't  be  done!  It  never  has  been  done. 
Human  beings  ain't  made  that  way.  You 
got  to  adjust  the  law  to  the  case  in  hand. 
At  least  if  you  don't  do  it  down  in  this 
desert  country  you  don't  last  long.  After 
you've  been  a  judge  a  little  white,  youll 
come  to  that." 

"But  you  just  told  me,"  protested  Inge- 
borg, "that  I'd  wcm  the  confidence  of  the 
public  by  administering  cold  justice!" 

After  a  moment  the  sheriff  said:  "I  bet 
Heber  regrets  taking  that  fellow  Cress  well 
in  as  a  partner.  He's  a  bad  egg,  that  man! 
Watch  out  for  Cresswell — you  and  Heber 
both.  course,  Heber's  darned  well  able 
to  take  care  of  himself.  For  all  he's  so 
gentle-like,  he's  got  the  temper  of  a  wild 
stallion  once  it's  roused.  He'd  just  as  soon 
kill  a  man  as  look  at  him,  once  he  lets  go. 
But  I  don't  know  about  you.  Do  you 
carry  a  gun?" 

"Pshaw,  sheriff!"  exclaimed  Ingeborg. 
"This  isn't  1849!" 

"No,  but  it's  the  desert,"  retiuned  Nip, 
"and  this  here  protection  of  the  law  don't 
amount  to  a  hoop-la  in  Hades,  once  the 
deswt  gets  either  a  man  or  a  woman." 

Ingeborg  looked  from  her  window,  ^ere, 
past  the  comer  of  Gilbert's  store,  she  saw 
the  gateway  of  the  pass  and  the  eternal 
yellow  ocean  burning  beyond.  Something 
stirred  within  her,  something  that  just  for  a 
moment  made  her  law  seem  small  and 
futile.  Sl»  nodded  fointly  as  she  turned 
back  to  the  sheriff. 


''Well  hope  I'll  never  have  to  carry  a 
gun,  sheriff!"  she  said;  and  she  picked  up  a 
btw  book,  while  Brody  went  thoughtfidly 
out  of  the  (Mfice. 

WHEN  it  became  noised  about  011a  that 
Ingeborg  was  running  for  justice  of  the 
peace,  the  interest  in  candidates  for  otha 
offices  was  entirdy  eclipsed.  For  a  week, 
tongues  wagged  furiously,  man  against 
woman,  as  Nip  Brody  had  reported.  Bott 
Brody  and  Haskins  wanted  Ingeborg  to 
make  some  qieecfaes.  This  she  refused  to  do. 

"I'm  no  orator,"  she  said.  "I'd  only 
make  mys^  ridiculous.  I'll  make  one 
statement  frcon  the  steps  of  the  post-office 
the  day  before  election  telling  people  vhaX 
I  think  my  qualifications  are.  llien  I'm 
through.  I'm  not  even  grang  to  the  meet- 
ing. I  don't  want  to  htoi  what  tliey  say 
about  me." 

And  with  this  her  two  backers  were 
obliged  to  be  content. 

It  was  mid-aftemo(Mi  when  Ingeborg 
made  her  statement:  an  afternoon  of  desert 
spring  with  shadows  clear  and  hard  on  the 
sand.  It  was  very  hot  and  the  wind 
twisted  the  dust  up  and  down  the  street 
in  endless  whirling  spirals.  The  entire 
pcqiulation  of  (XIa,  including  babes  in  arms 
and  burros,  attended  the  meetii^.  Hwre 
had  been  no  such  excitement  in  OQa  since 
tea  years  before  when  a  Mexican  had  been 
lynched  in  old  Gilbert's  corraL 

Ingeborg's  statement  consumed  about 
three  minutes  of  time.  Hd)er  Evans, 
standing  in  the  crowd,  had  heard  it  befoie 
in  another  f(nm,  but  he  was  stnidk  ancnr 
by  the  singular  persuastveness  of  Inge- 
borg's sincmty.  Shs  stood  in  her  immacu- 
late blouse  and  the  familiar  white  stock,  her 
well-fitting  skirt,  her  beautifnl  braids  danc- 
ing in  a  thousand  goldra  lights,  her  deep 
blue  eyes  unblancking  in  the  blazing  son. 
And  there  seemed  to  the  man  something  so 
noble  in  the  viking  figure  that  he  quietty 
removed  his  hat  to  listen  to  her  words. 

"I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  I  am  twenty-ei^t  years  old. 
I  am  a  farmer's  daughter.  I  can  make 
butter  and  do  plain  cooking  and  sewing. 
I  know  how  people  who  work  with  then* 
hands  look  at  life.  My  father  siq>ported 
me  while  I  went  throu^  the  high  schooL 
I  walked  in  to  it  three  miles  every  day.  I 
earned  my  own  way  through  ooUege 
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acting  as  stenographer  and  secretary  to  a 
law  firm.  During  my  two-year  law  course 
I  acted  as  clerk  lor  this  firm  and  there 
learned  the  practical  details  of  handling 
cases. 

"I  practised  law  in  Madison  for  three 
years.  I  defended  a  man  accused  of  mur- 
der and  won  the  case.  I  handled  a  number 
of  divorce  cases  with  success.  I  repre- 
sented dght  different  business  houses  and 
handled  considerable  litigation  for  them. 
I  will  not  weary  you  with  more  details  of 
my  business,  which  was  heavy,  when  my 
father's  sickness  forced  me  to  give  it  up. 

"I  believe  I  would  make  a  competent 
judge  because  of  my  life  training  and  be- 
cause justice  should  be  administered  with- 
out fear  or  favor.  Hiank  you  all  for  listen- 
ing to  me!"  She  turned  abruptly  and 
ascended  the  stairs  to  her  ofl5ce. 

It  was  long  before  the  crowd  dispersed. 

"Lord  knows  she's  big  enough  for  two 
judges,"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert. 

"I  never  saw  a  blonde  yet  you  could 
trust,"  contributed  Mrs.  Fish. 

"Her  face  is  as  cold  as  ice.  She'd  hang 
a  baby  just  as  quick  as  she  would  her  own 
father."  This  from  the  landlady  of  the 
hotel. 

"She  ain't  got  any  more  expression  or 
character  in  her  face  than  a  piece  of  chew- 
ing-gum," said  Mrs.  Haskins. 

"Aw,  shucksl"  exclaimed  Molly  Fish. 
"She's  good-k>oking  in  her  big  way.  We 
m^ht  as  well  acknowledge  that  and  that 
she's  as  smart  as  lightning,  too." 

"Just  because  she  did  some  snooping  for 
you,  Molly  Fish — "  began  Mrs.  Haduns, 
wheal  her  hu^iand  interrupted  her. 

"Now  listen,  ma!  You  women  folks 
don't  get  the  idea.  Here's  011a.  Nobody 
never  heard  of  011a,  we  didn't  even  think 
of  011a  ourselves,  till  she  came  here.  She 
put  it  on  the  map,  whether  you  like  the 
way  she  did  it  or  not.  Why,  there  was 
that  piece  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronide 
last  week  about  her  and  her  dad.  R^^^ular 
printed  stuff  read  by  thousands  about  this 
doggone  little  jiunping-off  place.  And  now 
if  we  go  ahead  and  elect  her  justice  of  the 
peace,  we'll  be  the  only  town  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  maybe  in  the  whole 
country,  that's  got  a  woman  justice  of  the 
peace.  Talk  about  booming  a  town!  Ain't 
that  progress?  Why,  I  tell  you  Olla'd 
be  the  most  modem  place  in  this  country." 
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"Pooh!"  snorted  Mrs.  Haskins.  "I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  worth  while  to  have  a  big 
blonde  hang  babies  just  to  boom  Glial 
Come  on,  girls!  We'll  show  how  we  fed 
when  we  cast  our  vote!" 

And  the  session  was  ended. 

TRUE  to  her  word,  Ingeborg  did  not  at- 
tend the  town  meeting.  She  spent  the 
early  part  of  the  evening  in  the  livmg-trat 
with  her  father  and  mother.  Ole  was 
slowly  [ncking  up  again;  but  there  was  a 
cessation  of  hostiUties,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  between  him  and  Ingeborg.  He  was 
very  weak  and  perhaps  he,  like  Ingeborg, 
was  beginning  to  respond  to  the  vague  call 
of  the  desert.  At  any  rate,  while  there  was 
no  friendliness,  there  was  at  least  no  quar- 
reling between  them. 

Her  father  and  mother  went  to  bed  early 
and  Ingeborg  wandered  out  unda  the  stars 
to  wait  for  Heber,  who  was  to  brmg  her 
word  of  the  result  of  the  voting.  In  spite 
of  her  keen  interest  in  the  election,  the 
yoimg  lawyer  was  singularly  at  peace.  For 
the  first  time  in  all  her  driven  life,  her 
nerves  were  relaxing.  She  was  conscious 
of  the  nearness  of  the  stars  and  of  the 
intimacy  of  the  desert  wind.  Poverty- 
stricken  as  was  the  life  in  OUa,  harsh  as 
were  its  judgments,  it  was  kinder  to  her 
than  ever  the  north  had  been.  Even  Cerss- 
well's  hostility  seemed  to  have  lessened 
into  a  silent  withdrawal  and  nothing  more. 
And  Ingeborg  paced  slowly  up  and  down 
the  trail  with  a  deep  content  creeinog  into 
her  heart. 

When  she  heard  the  far  chug-ckug  of  the 
automobile,  she  started  down  the  trail  to 
meet  it.   Heber  stof^  j  the  car  willi  a  jerk. 

"Good  evenmg,  judge!" 
"Oh,  did  they  really  elect  me?"  cried 
Ingeborg. 

"If  by  'they'  you  mean  the  men,  yesl  I 
don't  think  you  got  even  one  woman's  vote, 
unless  it  was  MoUy's." 

"I'm  sorry!"  exclaimed  Ingeborg.  "But 
I  do  believe  they'll  feel  different^  when 
they  come  to  know  me,  Mr.  Evans."  She 
came  close  to  the  car  and  looked  up  into 
his  face.  "I'm  going  to  do  my  best  to  be  a 
good  judge." 

Heber,  taking  in  the  fine  earnestness  of 
her  eyes,  drew  a  quick  breath.  "I  know 
you  will,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "Get  in 
and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 
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"I  don't  think  I  want  to  hear  the  details/' 
said  Ingeborg  as  she  stepped  li^tly  into  the 
car.  "It  would  just  prejudice  me.  I  know 
all  I  want  to  know.  I  am  going  to.  be 
Olla's  justice  of  the  peace.  I  don't  know 
why  I  love  that  rather  horrid  little  town." 

"It's  the  desert  that's  getting  you,  not 
Olla.  And  the  more  it  gets  you  the  less 
easy  it's  going  to  be  {im*  you  to  dispense  your 
cdd  justice.'* 

*'0h,  I  hope  not!"  protested  IngdMnrg. 

"I  hOTc  it  will  bel"  smiled  Heber.  "I'm 
selfi^  about  it.  It  is  going  to  make  a  great 
difference  in  my  life  u  you  remain  a  Snow 
Maiden." 

"Don't!"  cried  Ingeborg.  "Oh,  don't! 
We  are  such  good  fhendsl  You  are  my 
only  friend  down  here.  And  I  always  shall 
be  a  Snow  Maiden  as  far  as  anythmg  dae 
is  concerned." 

"I'm  banking  aa  the  desert's  aid,"  said 
"Sjtiher  as  he  brought  the  car  iq>  before  Inge- 
borg's  tent.    "Good  night,  judge!" 

"Good  night!"  retiuned  Ingeborg. 

OUa,  once  it  was  organized,  was  not  so 
slow  as  m^t  have  been  expected.  The 
Palace  Saloon  having  ceased  business  with 
the  arrival  of  the  natbnal  drought,  it  was 
decided  to  turn  that  bam-like  structure 
into  a  composite  town-hall  and  court-house. 
During  the  weeks  that  would  be  consumed 
in  making  the  changes,  Ingeborg  was  to  hoAd 
court  in  her  office. 

Not  that  holding  a>urt  became  immo- 
diately  a  matto:  of  overwhelming  business. 
But  UtUe  by  Htde  petty  s[Htes  and  dif- 
ferences b^n  to  drift  into  Ingeborg's  cooL 
hands.  <^'s  curiosity  and  resentment 
subsided  and  a  silent  but  none  the  less  real 
confidence  in  the  new  judge  began  to  softes 
even  the  women.  Ole,  lying  on  his  cot, 
was  forgotten.  After  all,  straling  ore  was 
neither  an  infrequent  nor  a  heinous  crime 
in  the  mind  of  CHIa.  But  Ingeborg  was 
conscious  that  the  rift  between  the  part- 
ners never  had  healed.  She  knew  by  many 
quiet  si^ns  that  it  increased  daily  in  dep^ 
and  bitterness.  She  realized,  as  Nip  had 
said,  that  between  two  such  aUen  natures 
as  Heber's  and  Lincoln's  bad  blood  was 
inevitable. 

A IX  one  bumii^  morning  in  June  Ingo- 
-  borg  listened  to  the  stupid  details  of  a 
lawsuit  which  the  owner  of  the  Palace  Hotel 
was  bringing  against  John  Haskins.  At 


noon  she  went  over  to  the  corrai  to  water 
her  horse,  when  Sheriff  Brody  galloped  up. 

"Judge,"  he  idiispered  hoarsely  as  he 
dismounted,  "Lincoln  CressweU  was  killed 
this  morning!" 

"Where?"  gasped  Ingdwrg. 

"Up  at  the  Bright  Hope  mine.  He  and 
Evans  went  up  there  early.  It's  been 
abandoned  for  years,  but  Hd>er  was  talk- 
mg  ^MHit  getting  the  zanc  out  of  ha,  I 
wanted  to  see  him  oa  business  and  faXkmtd 
up  there.  I  found  CressweU  dead,  with  a 
tniUet  in  his  lung,  just  outside  the  shaft. 
There  was  no  sign  of  Heber." 

"I  want  you  to  come  and  lie^>  me  to 
look  things  over  before  it  gets  out,"  Nip 
went  on.  "You  are  the  «ily  perscn  in 
Olla  who  won't  blab.   I'll  take  my  car." 

"But  it's  not  my — "  began  IngetxHg. 

Hie  sheriff  seized  her  by  the  ann.  **I 
dfm't  give  a  hang  about  anything!  Hd}^ 
Evans  is  my  frioid  and  I  ain't  going  to 
have  every  one  in  OUa  in  on  this.  Undo^ 
stand?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Ingdmig  shortly. 
Then,  white  to  the  lips,  she  added,  "Let  me 
get  my  hat." 

There  wax  few  to  observe  the  judge  and 
the  sheriff  in  tlwir  dash  out  of  town;  for  it 
was  the  siesta  hour,  during  wfaidi  even 
(Nla's  main  business,  that  of  minriiiiig  other 
folks  affairs,  was  n^ected.  They  followed 
the  main  traveled  road  three  miles  to  tbe 
north  of  the  town,  then  turned  alMuptly  cm 
to  a  rough,  half-obliterated  tralL  Thcj 
fdlowed  this  for  same  distance,  until  Hip 
8txq9>ed  the  car  at  the  foot  of  a  pred|HtDua 
mountainside. 

"It's  a  matter  of  scramble  on  all  foun 
now,"  he  said,  getting  out  of  the  car.  "Tbe 
old  trail  washed  out  years  ago." 

Ingeb<»g  followed  the  sheriff  without  m 
word.  He  led  the  way  up  and  up,  now 
clinging  desperately  to  projecting  roots, 
now  calling  wamin^y  badt  to  In^Kuv  as 
sand  and  rock  gave  way  beneath  his  ftet. 
After  fifteen  0€  twenty  minutes  of  this  tlw 
reached  a  broad  bench  at  the  back  ot  whicA 
the  mountain  again  arose  abruptly.  In  the 
mountainside  on  the  level  ai  the  bench 
gaped  the  black  mouth  of  a  tunnd.  TImt 
crossed  the  level  slowly. 

Seated  against  the  doorway,  his  lags 
strai^t  before  him,  his  head  on  his  dies^ 
was  Lino^  CressweU.  Thefe  was  a  huge 
red  stain  <m  the  breast  ol  his  outing-^hirt. 
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Hiere  was  no  »gn  of  a  struggle.  A  miner's 
oindlestick  with  an  unbumed  candle  in  it 

lay  on  the  stones  beside  him. 

Ingeborg  looked  from  the  pathetic  broken 
figure  to  &e  surrounding  rock.  "No  sand 
to  tell  tales  here,"  she  said  softly.  "Did 
you  look  in  the  mine?" 

"No!  I  had  no  candles  and  I  didn't  want 
to  touch  his.  But  I'm  fixed  now.  Come 
along!"  He  lighted  two  candles,  giving 
Ingeborg  one,  and  she  followed  him  gingerly 
into  the  timnel.  "It's  a  crazy  rabbit- 
warren  of  a  place,"  he  said  as  he  moved 
slowly  along  a  black  passage.  "Ain't  a 
timber  or  a  beam  in  the  whole  place,  I  guess. 
Some  bum  miners  worked  her  for  free  gold 
years  ago  and  she's  safe  for  neither  man  nor 
beast.   Luckily,  there  ain't  much  of  it." 

The  tunnel  narrowed  at  this  point  and 
they  both  dropped  to  their  knees.  After 
five  minutes  of  crawling,  Nip  called:  "Care- 
ful now,  Judge!  There's  a  ^ort  shaft  here. 
I'll  go  first  to  be  sure  the  ladder's  safe. 
Test  each  step  as  you  find  it.  Remember 
neither  you  nor  I  are  feather-weights  I" 

Ingeborg  set  her  teeth  and,  the  candle- 
light dancing  on  her  white  face,  made  her 
way  gingerly  down  the  ladder.  She  found 
Nip  waitmg  for  her  m  a  small  central 
chamber  out  of  whicb  there  were  two 
openings. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "if  we  follow  into  either 
one  of  them  openings  long  enough,  we'll 
come  out  of  the  other.  It  sure  is  angle- 
worm busing.  Are  you  game?"  looking 
curiously  at  the  young  judge's  tense  lips 
and  at  ibt  blue  eyes  in  wluch  a  strange  li^t 
burned. 

She  nodded.  Nip  dropped  to  his  knees 
and  Ingeborg  saw  his  gaunt  frame  silhou- 
etted uncertainly  before  her.  She  was  sure 
of  very  little  afterward  save  that  Heber  was 
not  in  the  mine.  Crawling  up  and  down 
liot,  narrowing  passages,  droppii^  into 
strange,  rough  pits,  clambering  desperately 
over  fallen  debris  until  it  seemed  to  her  that 
she  onild  do  no  more,  her  mind  seemed  to 
take  in  no  details.  She  only  know  that 
Heber  was  not  there.  Finally,  they  crawled 
once  more  into  the  central  chamber. 
Sheriff  Brody  stretched  himself  with  a 
groan,  then  started  up  the  ladder.  Shortly 
they  were  once  more  in  the  blinding  sun- 
lit beside  poor  Cresswell. 

"You  are  a  dead  game  sport.  Judge!" 
exclaimed  the  shei^.   "Now,  let's  scour 
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the  outside  of  the  mme  for  evidence." 

This  did  not  take  long.  Hie  mme  had 
long  since  been  robbed  of  all  its  buildings. 
When  they  had  done,  Nip  turned  to  Inge- 
borg, "Do  you  think  you  can  help  me  to  get 
Lincoln  down  to  the  car?" 

Ingeborg  hesitated,  then  squared  her 
shoulders.  "I'm  plenty  strong  enough," 
she  said,  "if  you'll  show  me  just  how  you 
want  it  done." 

Rolled  in  bbmkets  and  for  the  most  part 
lowered  by  ropes,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
land  poor  Cresswell  in  the  tonneau  of  the 
car.  The  sheriff  cranked  the  engine  and 
started  slowly  back  to  OUa. 

"A  good  clean  job,"  said  Nip.  "He 
didn't  leave  a  trace  behind  him.  Chose  a 
spot  where  stones  tell  no  tales  and  took  the 
gun  with  him.  I  wonder  what  they  rowed 
about" 

Ingeborg  did  not  reply  and  the  ride  was 
finished  in  silence.  They  drew  up  before 
old  Gilbert's  store.  At  Nip's  call,  old 
Gilbert  waddled  out  on  to  the  steps. 

"Trouble,  Gil!  Cresswell's  in  back  there, 
dead  as  old  Geronimo.  Someone  shot  him 
at  the  Bright  Hope  this  morning." 

"You  don't  say!"  The  oU  man's  eyes 
watered.  "Got  him  under  the  blankets, 
eh?"  He  turned  and  called,  "Molly,  get 
out  the  board  and  trestles!"  Th«i  he  de- 
scended ponderously  to  the  automobile. 

Ingeborg  put  her  hand  on  the  sheriff's 
arm.  "You'd  better  get  on  the  telephone 
as  quickly  as  you  can,  had  you  not?" 

"I'll  be  right  up,"  said  Nip,  who  now  had 
a  desk  and  a  telephone  in  Ingeborg's 
office. 

When  Ingeborg  looked  from  her  window  a 
moment  later,  the  population  of  OUa  was 
running  from  all  directions  toward  the 
store. 

ALL  that  bright  afternoon,  while  Brody 
organized  his  posses,  while  the  tde[A(»ie 
rang  ceaselessly,  the  young  judge  sat  at  hrar 
desk,  apparently  immersed  in  &e  details  of 
the  Haskins-Murphy  suit.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  not  a  word  of  the  papers  she  perused 
so  carefully  registered  on  Ingeborg's  brain. 
All  that  ^e  saw  was  Heber's  eagle  face, 
with  the  wistful  humor  in  the  dttp^i 
brown  eyes  and  the  uncompromising  ligor 
of  the  thin,  long  jaw. 

I^id  they  quarreled  about  her?  Surely 
not;  for  Eonce  she  had  ceased  to  care  for 
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the  Rainy  Day's  affairs  she  had  been  no 
cause  for  contention.  And  while  she  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  original  split  between 
the  partners  she  knew  that  with  the  devel- 
opment of  Cresswell's  loose  characteristics 
a  split  would  have  been  inevitable  on  other 
grounds.  And  she  must  hold  the  pre- 
liminary hearing!  She  must  bind  Heber 
Evans  over  to  be  tried  for  his  life!  And 
suddenly  the  very  bitterness  of  purgatory 
surged  throu^  I^eborg's  mind- 

The  posses  clattered  and  honked  out  of 
town.  The  crowd  in  front  of  (Hlbot's  was 
depleted  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  women 
folks  to  prepare  sufi^r.  Molly  Fish,  her 
eyes  red  with  weeping,  crossed  the  street  to 
the  post-office  with  a  black  ribbon  on  h^ 
arm.  Finally  Ingeboig  rose  and  put  on  her 
hat  once, more. 

A  dozen  pec^le  surrounded  her  as  she 
started  toward  the  corral.  "Where  did  she 
think  Evans  was?  What  had  they  quar- 
reled about?  Why  did  they  hate  each 
other?" 

Ingeborg  shook  her  head  vehemently. 
"No!  No!"  she  said  to  each  questicm.  "I 
must  not  express  an  opinion.  You  must 
let  me  remain  as  unprejudiced  as  possible." 
And  finally  tiiey  let  her  go  on  and  saddle  the 
gray  maxe. 

WHEN  she  had  finished  her  supper,  the 
judge  went  slowly  out  into  the  simset. 
She  made  her  way  through  rock  and  sand  to 
the  edge  of  the  mesa  where  she  could  have 
an  unobstructed  view  of  the  desert.  It 
was  a  crimson  desert  now  with  a  miUion 
orange  motes  dancing  above  it  and  merging 
into  the  pale-blue  zenith. 

Ingeborg  seated  herself  on  a  rock  and 
rested  her  chin  on  her  palm,  elbow  on  knee. 
She  felt  suddenly  as  if  that  quivering  crim- 
son beauty  were  shaking  her  very  soul,  as  if 
it  were  bearing  her  toward  and  outward  on 
its  bumii^  waves.  Heber  had  warned  her 
that  the  desert  would  absorb  her,  she  re- 
minded herself.  Was  his  proj^ecy  coming 
true?  Her  cheeks  burned  crimson  with 
something  deeper  than  the  reflection  of  the 
afterglow.  She  gave  a  groan  that  was  half  a 
sob.  Never  again  would  Heber  shswe  the 
desert's  beauty  with  her.  He  was  a  felon 
now — a  murderer  whom  she  must  find  and 
turn  over  to  justice! 

"I  hope  th^ll  never  find  himl"  she  said 
aloud. 


Then  she  jumped  to  her  feet  appalled. 
To  vhAt  extreme  had  this  des^  madness 
driven  her?  .Was  she  who  always  had  wor- 
shiped cold  justice  about  to  lose  her  high 
ideal  and  permit  sentiment  to  besmirch  the 
clear  page  of  her  sense  of  honor?  She 
clasped  her  strong  v^iite  hands  against 
her  throat. 

"I've  c»me  to  care  iot  himl"  she  whis- 
pered. "I've  let  myself  get  to  care  for  him. 
O  God,  what  shall  I  do  now?" 

Suddenly  she  began  to  pace  op  and  down 
the  edge  of  the  mesa  like  a  mad  wranan, 
wringing  her  hands,  moaning  half-articulate 
condemnation  of  herself,  half-sobbing  terms 
of  endearment  for  Heber. 

For  an  hour  the  stcMm  raged,  and  it  was 
a  devastating  one.  It  shook  to  its  very 
foundations  the  car^uUy  reared  domicile  of 
Ing^rg's  life.  Hie  cold,  dispassionate 
enogy  that  had  carried  her  thiougfa  the 
desolate  days  of  her  girlhood  was  waging  a 
new  battle.  And  it  was  a  battle  wkh  the 
greatest  force  in  the  world,  the  force  on 
which  life  rests,  the  force  that  is  a  mighty  tide 
of  rapture  and  desire  which  may  flood  once 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women.  And  while 
that  tide  is  at  its  h^gfat  only  the  heart 
thrke  bound  with  the  brmze  of  a  mi^ty 
will  and  with  ambitions  dean-cut  and  sted- 
reinforced  can  withstand  its  bursting  pres- 
sure. 

Hour  after  hour  Ingeborg  paced  the  mesa 
edge.  The  stars  glowed  down  on  her,  but 
she  did  not  heed  them.  The  &int  call  of  a 
coyote  pack  sounded  h^h  above  the  pass. 
She  did  not  hear  it.  But  toward  midni^t 
the  battle  was  over.  Spent  and  weary,  but 
without  a  tear,  Ingeborg  sank  upon  a  stone. 
A  lifetime  of  habit,  an  ambiticm  that  was  as 
burning  in  its  intensity  as  Ole's  love  of  gold, 
had  thrust  back  the  flood  and  Ingdiorg 
was  not  a  woman  but  a  judge  again.  After 
she  had  rested  for  a  time  wait  back  to 
her  tent 

THE  next  morning  at  break&st  her 
mother  a^ed  her  timidly  if  she  were  iU. 
Ingeborg  shook  ha:  head.  Her  fother  looked 
at  her  with  a  curious  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

"You  didn't  look  that  way  when  you  had 
to  put  me  in  jail,"  he  said. 

Ingeborg  replied  irritably:  "I  was  sick 
with  worry  at  having  to  prosecute  you. 
DfHk't  make  me  out  a  mcxaster!" 
Ok's  look  of  cturiodity  changed  to  one  of 
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astonishment.  But  he  said  nothing  more, 
and  Ingeborg  left  the  breakfast-tabte  with- 
out touching  anything  but  her  cnffee. 

And  all  day  long  Heber's  thin  face  and 
wistful,  <^p-seeing  eyes  came  between  the 
judge  and  the  people  who  haunted  the 
courtroom.  As  the  hours  passed  Inge- 
berg's  own  face  grew  grimmer  and  more 
grim  imtil  It  resembled  nothing  so  closely 
as  that  of  a  stormy  viking  woman  set  to 
face  the  perils  of  the  great  deep. 

That  night  she  sat  longer  than  usual  with 
her  fatho*  and  mother.  Ole  was  daily 
growing  stronger  and  Olga  was  correspond- 
ingly more  cheerful.  He  had  been  up  and 
arotmd  all  day.  Ole  would  not  let  Inge- 
borg alone  on  the  details  of  the  search  and 
Ingeborg  answered  his  questions  patiently 
enough.  She  was  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  less  belligerent  toward  her 
ftither  than  she  ever  had  been  in  her  life. 
But  one  can  not  contain  more  than  one 
passion  at  a  time,  she  told  herself,  and  her 
resentment  toward  her  father  had  been  a 
passion  imtil  her  love  for  Heber  had  given  it 
second  place. 

When,  after  a  time,  a  short  silence  fell, 
Ingeborg  broke  it  by  saying  again,  "It's 
not  like  him  to  hide." 

Ole  stared  at  her,  then  slowly  nodded  his 
head.  "You're  right,  Ingeborg.  Now  lis- 
ten! Maybe  I  ain't  always  been  what  you 
call  good,  but  maybe  that  yust  makes  me 
like  a  good  man  better.  And  I'm  telling 
you  that  he  knew  he  was  joistified  in  killing 
Cresswell." 

"If  he  was,  the  jury  will  find  him  not 
guilty,"  said  Ligeborg. 

"If  he  was,  you  ^ould  never  send  him 
before  a  jiury!"  cried  Ole. 

''Let  him  go!  He  was  so  good  to  us, 
Ingeborg!"  pleaded  Olga. 

"You  talk  as  if  I  were  holding  him!"  ex^ 
daimed  Ingeborg  impatiently.  "If  you 
would  only  try  to  imderstand  my  positionJ 
I  am  not  aperson  or  a  friend.  I  am  the  law. 
And  if  I  knew  his  hiding-place,  I'd  be 
obliged  to  tell  it  and  have  hun  arrested. 
The  very  foundations  of  the  nation  rest  on 
our  judiciary  being  incorruptible. '  Even  a 
petty  little  justice  of  the  peace  must  be 
straight.    If  I  knew  his  hiding-place  " 

She  paused  abruptly.  After  she  had 
crawled  through  the  Bright  Hope,  she  had 
thought  that  no  detail  of  the  miserable 
winding  tunnels  had  stayed  with  her.  But 
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now,  with  ine3^1icable  vividness,  the  dirty 
gray  central  chamber  flashed  before 'her 
inward  vision. 
"I  wonder  if  die  sheriff  knew  that  place 

less  well  than  he  thought  he  did  or  if — 
Perhaps  he  led  me  through  as  a  blind  and  he 
knows  that  Heber  is  somewhere  in  the 
Bright  Hope.  Brody  was  up  there  before 
he  came  for  me,  and  he  has  forbidden  any  of 
tJie  searchers  to  go  into  the  tunnel  for  fear, 
he  says,  that  ^ey  will  destroy  possible 
evidence." 

She  rose  abruptly.  "I  may  be  off  early  in 
the  morning,  mother.  If  I  am,  don't  wait 
breakfast  for  me,"  and  she  went  out  into  the 
night. 

She  stood  for  a  long  time  staring  at  the 
evening  star  which  hung  low  and  glowing 
over  the  mesa  edge.  Then  she  went  into 
her  tent  and  to  bed.  But  she  ooidd  not 
iAeep.  That  picture  of  the  Bright  Hope 
wotdd  not  leave  her.  It  was  not  yet  mid- 
night when  she  rose  and  dressed  herself. 
She  stole  into  the  living-tent  and  made 
herself  some  sandwiches,  filled  her  pockets 
with  candles  and  then  saddled  the  gray 
mare. 

THE  dimb  up  to  the  Bright  Hope  m  the 
ni^t  was  strenuous;  but  drivoi  by  a 
force  she  could  neither  resist  nor  understand, 
Ingeborg  reached  the  tunnel  opening  in  an 
incredibly  short  time.  She  lighted  a  candle 
and  without  a  glance  at  the  spot  where  poor 
Cresswell  had  sat  she  entered  the  tunnel  and 
made  her  way  to  the  central  chamber. 

She  was  trembling  a  little  as  she  held  her 
candle  aloft  and  studied  the  walls.  The 
silence  was  absolute.  The  gray-and-brown 
waJls,  veined  with  black,  with  pick  and  drill 
mark,  thick  with  dust,  were  imbroken  save 
for  the  two  openings  one  of  which  Nip  had 
said  had  been  their  exit,  the  other  their 
entrance. 

But  with  her  new  suspicion  of  Nip  she 
a^ed  herself  if  they  really  had  g<Hie  in  one 
way  and  out  the  oUier.  Or  had  the  sheriff 
been  bluing  her  and  cleverly  concealing 
Heber?  She  and  the  sheriff  had  entered 
the  opening  at  the  left  of  the  ladder.  Inge- 
borg set  her  teeth  and  made  her  way  into 
the  opening  at  the  right. 

The  passage  in  which  she  found  herself 
sloped  gently  downward.  She  could  walk, 
but  was  obliged  to  bend  from  the  waist 
The  grease  from  the  candle  ran  over  her 
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hand  and  splashed  on  her  boots.  Sweat 
tricldtd  from  her  chin  as  the  heat  increased. 
She  had  no  idea  of  how  far  on  and  down  this 
strange  pass^ieway  led.  She  did  not  know 
iriiether  or  not  ^e  and  the  sheriff  had 
traversed  it.  But  it  led  on  so  steadily  Uiat 
she  grew  careless  and  did  not  heed  the  signs 
of  danger  in  the  increasing  amount  of 
crumbled  stone  that  cumbered  the  floor. 
She  climbed  on  automatically,  always  lis- 
tening, listoung,  always  pressing  on  and  on 
until,  without  warning,  a  rock  heap  she  was 
climbing  gave  way  with  her  and  sb» 
plunged  into  blackness. 

Ingeborg  was  not  hurt  by  the  &U,  but  she 
lay  half-stimned  for  a  minute,  blinking  into 
the  darkness  and  still  listening,  listening, 
vdiile  she  panted  with  the  beat.  When  her 
dizaness  x>assed,  she  lighted  another  candle 
witli  fingers  that  trembled.  Then  she  took 
a  long  drink  from  her  canteen,  wfaidi  she 
retrieved  bom.  tiie  mass  of  rock  <m  which 
she  lay. 

"It's  a  fri^tful  place,"  she  said  aloud. 
«I  hate  it." 

But  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  turn  back, 
though  she  held  her  candle  up  to  see  if  the 
way  was  clear  after  her  fall.  The  passage 
was  blocked  by  a  great  block  of  ore.  Inge- 
borg ciawkd  with  ii^nite  difi&culty  up  over 
the  debris  that  she  had  brought  down  with 
her  in  her  six  or  ei^t  foot  plunge.  She 
put  her  shoulder  against  the  blodc.  She 
could  not  budge  it.  Just  for  a  moment  the 
blood  left  her  he^.   Then  she  said  aloud: 

"I  must  not  lose  my  head.  If  the  sheriff 
didn't  lie  to  me,  I'll  come  out  at  Uie  left- 
hand  exit  if  I  keep  <xi  going.  And  that's 
what  I'll  do." 

^le  slid  down  to  the  foot  of  the  d6bris 
and  looked  at  hea*  watch.  It  was  three 
o'clock.  She  slung  the  canteen  so  that  it 
would  not  hinder  her  movements  and 
dropped  to  her  knees;  for  the  entnmce  to 
the  continuation  passage  was  very  low.  She 
was  very  tired  and  she  began  to  rest  at  in- 
tervals, her  long,  str<Hig  body  stretched  on 
the  dusty  floor,  the  candle  flickering  on  her 
gddra  braids  as      listened,  listened. 

Until  four  o'clock  Ingeboig  crawled  on- 
ward. And  then  it  seemed  to  hex  that  she 
could  do  no  more.  She  lay  flat  with  her 
face  on  her  arms.  And  lying  so,  the  heat 
and  tiie  ^nee  became  one  horrible  monsto- 
to  hear  excited  fancy  and  suddenly  the  fear 
of  smodMrii^  which-  every  mmte  knows 


gripped  hex  and  unbalanced  her  s^-coatroL 
She  began  to  fight  the  w^ls  that  so 
closely  hemcced  her  in.  Sbs  struck  them 
with  her  ctenched  fists.  She  kicked  than 
and  threw  her  body  against  them.  But 
this  did  not  last  long.  A  life-long  habit  oi 
sdf-control  is  ^  very  firm  rock  in  time  ol 
panic.  Gradually  a  s^ise  of  shame  bron^t 
sanity  to  Ingeborg.  With  set  teeth  she 
took  her  candle  in  her  bleec&ig  fingers  and 
crept  onward  until  once  more  the  heat 
and  weariness  compelled  her  to  rest  while 
she  listened,  listened. 

AND  thus,  faint  and  delicate  as  her  awn 
heart-beats,  Ingebco-g  heard  a  call.  She 
lifted  the  candle  and  crept  on.  The  passage 
suddenly  widened  and  she  rose  to  her  feet, 
breaking  into  a  run.  Wh^  she  paused 
again,  the  call  was  dear. 
"Help!  H^l" 

"Coining!"  touted  Ingdiorg,  starting  on 
more  slowly;  for  the  walls  were  narrowing 
down  again.   "Where  are  you?"  she  called. 

"In  a  pitl  Move  carefully!"  replied 
Heber's  hoarse  voice  from  beyond  and  below 
her.  "The  passage  ends  here  in  a  sheer 
fifteen-foot  drop  without  warning." 

Ingeborg  peered  carefuUy  over  the  edge  <A 
the  drop.  Dimly  below  I&ber's  haggard 
face  pe^ed  up  at  her. 

"I  knew  it  would  be  yoM^  Judge!"  he  said 
brokenly.   "Can  you  spare  some  water?" 

Ingeborg  unslung  her  canteen  and  dropped 
it  into  the  darkness  bebw.  She  tied 
some  matches  and  a  candle  in  her  hand- 
kerchief and  tossed  it  down.  "Make  a 
light!"  she  said.  In  a  moment  the  pit  was 
illuminated.  There  was  an  empty  canteen, 
a  broken  knife  and  scnne  cigarette  stubs  on 
the  floor.  Hd>er,  unshaven,  his  hair  wet 
with  sweat,  stared  up  at  her  as  if  he  were 
looking  once  more  at  the  free  lif^t  of  day. 

"I  broke  my  Icniie  and  I  couldn't  scalt 
the  wall  at  any  pontr"  he  sud.  "Where  are 
the  others?" 

"There  are  no  others,"  replied  IngdMcg. 
"I  came  on  akme.  But  if  you.  aire  not  too 
weak,  I  should  be  aUe  to  he^  yixi  out. 
This  }Ht  seems  to  be  the  aid  of  the  passage; 
The  passage  bdiind  me  is  blocked,  too. 
There  was  quite  a  slide." 

"You're  hurt!"  exclaimed  Heber  looking 
at  her  bloody  hands. 

"No,  I'm  not.  you  have  any  food 
with  you?" 
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"I  had  a  lunch  and  this  big  canteen  held 
out  until  last  ni^t  or  at  least  whatever 
twelve  hours  ago  was.  I'm  not  in  bad 
Aape,  but  it  hasn't  been  a  pleasant  erperi- 
ence  at  all.  Did  Cresswell  have  an  accident 
too?  He  was  to  take  the  other  passage. 
Why  didn't  the  rotter  come  to  look  for 
me?" 

Ingeborg  looked  at  Hini  curiously.  "Let's 
get  you  up  here  before  we  talk.  Yoxu:  expe- 
rience may  find  a  way  to  open  the  passage." 

"Well,"  said  Heber,  "there  are  the  two 
canteen  straps  and  our  two  leather  belts. 
Lower  your  belt  with  your  cravat  tied  to  it 
and —  Wait  I  Let  me  toss  up  my  canteen 
strap,  then  you  can  lower  for  your  canteen. 
There  is  nothing  up  there,  of  course,  to 
hitch  to!" 

Ingeborg  shook  her  head.  "I  can  lie 
with  my  arms  over  the  edge  and  hang  on," 
she  said. 

"I  don't  need  to  put  my  full  weight  on." 
Heber  was  removing  his  belt.  "Tlie  wall 
is  roug^  enough  for  sort  of  toe-holds  if  I  can 
brace  myself  against  the  strap.  Even  at 
that,  it's  goin^  to  be  a  terrible  strain  on  you!" 

"What  of  itl"  exclaimed  Ingeborg  impa- 
tiently. 

She  lay  down  and  thrust  her  arms  over 
the  edge  of  the  pit,  twisting  the  edge  of  the 
improvised  rope  firmly  aroimd  her  hands. 
Heber  grasped  the  <^qx>site  end.  Hiere 
was  a  fierce  scramble,  one  bad  moment 
when  his  foothold  failed  him  and  it  seemed 
to  the  judge  as  if  her  arms  must  be  wrenched 
from  their  sockets,  and  then  Heber  had 
fallen  beside  her.  He  lay  panting  and 
speechless  for  a  full  minute. 

"The  air  is  very  bad,"  said  Ingeborg 
finally. 

"Yes!"  gasped  Heber.  "That  new  slide 
is  impeding  what  anall  circulation  there 
was.  We  must  husband  that  water,  but  I 
guess  you'd  better  spare  me  one  more 
swallow." 

Ingeborg  gave  him  the  canteen  promptly, 
at  the  same  time  taking  a  smaU  package 
from  her  pocket.  "I  brought  a  few  sand- 
wiches along.   Let's  have  breakfast." 

Heber  kwked  at  the  food  with  bloodshot, 
weary  eyes.  "Better  go  easy  on  those. 
The  Lord  knows  how  long  we  may  be  shut 
up  in  here." 

"It  can't  be  very  long.  I  left  the  gray 
mare  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  trail 
Some  one  will  see  her." 


"How  long  have  you  been  in  here?" 
asked  Heber,  taking  one  of  the  sand- 
wiches. 

"Sin(%  midnight.  The  sheriff  and  I  came 
in  on.  the  morning  he  found  Cresswell,  but 
although  he  said  we'd  gone  through  the 
mine,  we  were  not  in  this  passage  at  all." 

As  she  spoke,  the  judge  was  watching 
Heber  closely.  He  was  sitting  with  his 
back  against  the  wall,  his  miner's  candle- 
stick stuck  in  a  crevice  beside  him.  His 
thin,  eager  features  were  thrown  into  sharp 
relief  against  the  blackness  of  the  pit. 
bigeborg  leaned  i^ainst  the  opposite  irall, 
her  hands  clasped  around  her  knees. 

"Foimd  Cresswell!"  exclaimed  Heber. 
"Then  there  was  an  accident!  What  hap- 
pened? And  why  has  no  one  a>me  for  me 
before?   It's  a  small  mine!" 

"Supposing,"  said  the  judge,  "that  you 
tell  me  first  what  happened  to  you." 

HEBER  stared  at  het  as  thouj^  he  were 
making  note  of  her  evasive  manner, 
but  he  answered  readily  enoi^h. 

"We  wanted  to  look  the  mine  over  and 
came  up  early,  to  avoid  the  heat.  The  gos- 
sip has  always  been  that  the  two  main  pas- 
sages formed  a  loop  and  we  agreed  to  take  a 
passage  each  and  meet  in  the  middle.  I 
started  in  while  Line  was  still  fussing  with 
his  candle  and  rompass  and  the  Lord  knows 
^lat  all.  You  know  how  dow  he  is.  Tlien 
I  fell  down  this  hole  and  lay  stunned  for  I 
don't  know  how  long.  My  watch  stopped 
with  the  jolt.  I  got  her  to  going  again,  but 
I  don't  know  how  much  off  she  is.  Now, 
what  about  Cresswell?" 

Ingeborg  did  not  r^ly  at  once.  She  sat 
looking  at  Heber  as  if  she  nevo*  had  seen 
him  before.  Unshaven,  grimy,  sweat- 
stained,  yet  with  that  something  free  and 
high  of  the  eagle  in  him  untainted  and  un- 
quenched,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  what  lay  before 
her.  She  suddenly  twisted  her  hands  to- 
gether, clasped  them  behind  her  head  and 
groaned. 

Instantly  Heber  was  on  hb  knees  bedde 
her.   "Ingeborg,  what  is  it?" 

"Don't  touch  me!"  she  gasped.  **l 
couldn't  bear  it.  Don't  let's  talk  about  the 
case.  If  I've  got  to  try  you,  I  want  to 
know  nothii^,  not  even  as  much  as  you  told 
me.   I  can't  b^  to  have  you  lie  to  nae." 

Heber  crouched  back  on  his  haundtes  and 
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glared  at  the  judge  through  half-closed  eyes. 
**What  are  you  talking  about — trying  me! 
Did  Cresswdl  get  hurt  and  are  you  dying  to 
blame  me?  Did  he  tell  one  of  bis  d^ty 
lies?  He  said  he'd  get  even  with  me.  Try 
the  case,  you  say!"  Suddenly  he  leaned 
forward  and  grasped  Ingeborg's  wrist. 
"Judge,  is  Cresswell  dead?" 

"Why  do  you  act  a  part  with  me,  Mr. 
Evans?"  asked  Ingeborg  sadly.  "I  admit 
that  you  are  very  clever,  and  you've  had  a 
long  time  in  which  to  prepare  for  this. 
But  perhaps  it's  better  so.  Come,  let's 
get  back  to  the  block  of  ore." 

But  Heber  continued  to  glare  at  her. 
not  move  until  you  tell  me  what  crime 
you  think  I'm  guilty  of.  In  your  marvelous 
code  of  justice,  don't  you  hold  it  fair  to  tell 
the  accused  the  nature  of  the  crime,  even  if 
the  blood  is  dripping  from  his  knife? 
Onne,  Jw^,  hold  a  preliminary  hearing, 
now  and  here." 

**Well,"  Ingeborg  smiled  with  twisted 
lips,  "I  don't  know  why  after,  all  I've  done 
now,  I  should  draw  the  line  at  naming  your 
crime.  Nip  Brody  followed  you  and  Cress- 
well  up  to  the  mine  on  some  matter  of  busi- 
ness. He  found  Cresswell  sitting  dead  at  the 
door  of  the  tunnel  with  a  bullet  in  his  chest." 

Heber  whitened  under  his  tan  and  grime. 
But  his  eyes  were  grim  and  piercing.  Inge- 
borg paused  to  study  his  face  for  a  moment, 
then  she  went  on: 

''Nip  came  to  Olla  and  got  me.  We  gave 
the  mine  what  he  called  a  thorough  ex- 
amination, then  we  brought  the  body  back 
to  town.  We  have  been  scouring  the  coun- 
try for  you.  Last  night  I  grew  suspicious  of 
tlu:  thoroughness  with  which  the  sheriff 
searched  the  mine  and  I  decided  to  come 
over  here  and  make  a  hunt  for  myself. 
Nobody  knows  I  came." 

Heber  moistened  his  lips.  Hiere  was 
^ence  while  the  man  and  woman  gazed  at 
each  other. 

"And  you  think  that  I  killed  him?" 
Heber  deioanded  finally. 

"I'm  not  going  to  express  my  belief  until 
the  hearing,"  answered  Ingeborg. 

"I'm  not  ^leaking  to  the  justice  of  the 
peace  now.  I'm  asking  the  woman,  Inge- 
borg Olson,  if  she  thinks  ^ber  Evans  has 
done  this  murder?" 

"I  can't  divorce  the  job  and  the  person." 
Ing/ehoig  qx>ke  with  st&ffoied  Hps. 
Heber  dnqiped  his  head  on  his  arms. 
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Ingeborg  sat  watching  him,  every  muscle  in 
her  body  tense.  The  sweat  ran  down  her 
face.  I^r  breath  came  in  quick  gaq». 
At  last  Heber  looked  up. 

"And  I'd  counted  on  you!"  he  said 
hoarsely.  "Counted  that  there  was  a  wo- 
man in  you  capable  of  a  loyalty  and  a  love 
even  in  friendship  to  exceed  that  of  any  wo- 
man in  the  worldl"  He  looked  at  hsx  with  a 
flare  of  contempt  in  his  brown  eyes  and 
stni^ed  to  fais  feet.  "Come,  let  us  see  if 
we  can  get  out  of  this  rat-hole." 

NOT  a  word  was  spoken  by  the  two  until 
they  emerged  into  the  widening  of  the 
passage  where  bigeborg  had  fallen.  Then 
Heber,  after  resting  at  full  length,  crawled 
up  to  the  great  block  that  shut  off  the  pas- 
sage. He  looked  at  it  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  came  slowly  down  to  rest  again. 

"No  use  tearing  our  hands  on  that,"  he 
said.  "But  we  can  call  at  intervals.  I 
don't  know  now,"  with  an  unpleasant  grin, 
"that  I  am  so  eager  to  get  out." 

Ingeborg  clambered  stiffly  up  to  the 
block,  placed  her  lips  close  to  the  tiny 
crevice  at  the  right  and  shouted  until  her 
voice  failed  her  utterly.  Then  she  did 
down  to  the  base  of  the  debris  T^ere  Heber 
half  sat,  half  reclined. 

This  recess  was  of  sufficient  height  to 
allow  them  to  stand,  but  it  was  not  over 
four  feet  square,  with  the  debris  from  the 
fall  covering  the  floor.  They  were  obliged 
to  sit  very  close  together,  and  this,  with  the 
tumult  raging  within  her,  Ingeborg  found 
intolerable.  She  was  relieved  when  Heber 
crawled  up  to  the  crevice  and  called  for  help 
until  he  rauld  not  speak  above  a  whisper. 
When  he  came  back  to  rest  beside  her,  she 
rose  and  stood  against  the  wall.  Heber 
watched  her  deliberately.  She  loomed  very 
tall  in  the  candle-light,  her  fine,  stalwart 
body  clean-cut  and  graceful  in  the  riding 
breeches  and  blouse. 

Suddenly  she  bm^t  forth  in  a  husky,  im- 
even  voice:  "How  can  you  be  so  unfair  as  to 
blame  me  for  doing  my  duty?  Would  you 
expect  of  a  man  what  you  expect  of  me?" 

"No,"  replied  Heber  coolly.  "But  a 
woman  can't  be  anything  but  a  woman,  and 
she  should  not  choose  a  profession  that 
expects  her  to  be  otherwise." 

"Bah!  I'm  sick  of  sudi  s<^histries!"  In- 
getxng's  hoarse  voicx  was  furious.  "I  ex- 
pected better  things  of  you." 
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"So?  Tell  me,  Judge,  just  what  would 
you  expect  of  a  man  capable  of  domg 
murder?" 

"What  makes  you  so  sure  I  consider  you 
capable  of  having  murdered?"  Inseborg 
folded  her  arms  on  her  breast  and  loGsed  at 
Heber  defiantly. 

He  rose  suddenly  and  stood  before  her, 
eye  gazing  steadily  into  eye.  "Look  here, 
Ingeborg,  let  there  be  no  evasions  between 
you  and  me.  I  know  you  now.  I  know 
that  your  profession  is  a  fetish  that  permits 
no  other  worship.  Your  god  is  a  jealous 
god.  And  I  realize  that,  instead  of  risking 
your  Ufe  for  me  as  my  friend,  as  I  thought 
when  your  tace  came  to  me  out  of  the  cUrk- 
ness,  you  risked  your  life  as  a  hound  of  the 
law,  to  drag  me  to  justice — your  justice. 
And  listen!  See  if  that  cold  brain  of  yours 
can  fathom  this!  I  don't  care  whether  I'm 
found  guilty  or  notl  I  have  loved  you  so 
much  that  the  fact  that  you  can  do  this 
in  the  name  of  justice  deprives  me  of  my 
interest  in  life." 

The  blood  sui|^  to  Ingebozg's  face. 
"What  do  you  know  of  my  bnun?  Cold? 
I  tell  you  that  it  is  a  seething  caldron  and  it 
has  been  ever  since  Lincoln  Cresswell  was 
found  murdered.  To  know  that  I  love  you, 
as  a  woman  of  my  kind  can  love,  and  to 
know  that  I  never  can  respect  myself  again 
if  I  do  not  forget  that  love  and  deliver  you 
into  the  hands  of  the  law —  Heber,  I  am 
halfmadl  Half  mad!" 

Heber  drew  a  long,  shuddering  breath. 
"You  love  me!"  he  said  wonderingly. 
And  then  in  the  utter  silence  the  two  looked 
deep  into  each  others  eyes. 

"Ingeborg,"  said  Heber  finaUy,  "I  didn't 
kiU  Cresswell." 

"Do  you  know  who  did  it?" 

"No." 

"Didn't  you  and  he  quarrel  bitterly  the 
morning  you  came  up  here?" 
"Yes!" 

"Weren't  you  quarreling  up  to  the  mo- 
ment you  parted?" 
"Yes." 

"Aren't  you  carrying  a  gun  now,  in  your 
hip  pocket?" 

"Yes,  it  was  Cresswell's.  I  took  it 
away  from  him  because  I  was  afraid  he'd 
use  it  on  me." 

"Let  me  look  at  it." 

Heber  handed  over  the  Colt.  Ingeborg 
examined  it.  One  chamber  had  been  dis- 


charged. She  gave  it  back  without  conunent. 
"You  hated  Cresswell?" 
"Yes!   He  said  vile  things  about  you." 
"Is  that  what  you  quarreled  about?^' 
"Yes." 

Again  there  was  silence.  Then  Heber 
said  slowly:  "One  curse  of  a  legal  training  is 
that  it  develc^  one's  natur^  distrust  of 
human  beings  to  the  nth  degree.  You*d 
suspect  yoiu-  own  mother  of  crime." 

"My  own  father  stole!"  Ingeboi^s  vcuce 
was  unbelievably  bitter. 

"And  so  your  lover  must  have  committed 
murder!"  Heber's  parched  lips  twisted 
sardonically.  His  eyes  watched  the  gut- 
tering candle.  Ingeborg  did  not  stir  until 
the  s[duttering  wkk  sHi^jed  through  the 
ring  to  the  floor.  Then  with  «ilifllring  hands 
she  adjusted  a  fresh  candle  to  the  holder. 
It  was  then  that  Heber  saw  that  tears  were 
runmng  down  h^  burning  cheeks.  But  he 
neither  q)oke  nor  moved,  and,  as  if  to  hide 
her  emotion,  Ingeborg  crept  once  more  to 
the  crevice  and  ^out«i  for  help. 

When,  she  came  down,  Heber  said: 
"That's  no  use  in  my  calling  with  this 
remnant  of  a  voice.  It  won't  cany  ten 
feet." 

Ingeborg  nodded  and  offered  him  one  of 
the  two  remaining  sandwiches.  "We  may 
as  well  eat  Uiem,"  she  whispered, 
"Whether  the  gray  mare  stays  where  she  is 
or  breaks  away  and  goes  home,  th^r^ 
look  for  me  here  sooner  of  later." 

Heber  did  not  answer.  He  ate  his  sand- 
wich and  lay  back  on  the  debris,  his  eyes 
on  the  candle.  Ingeborg  sat  at  his  feet. 
Not  a  minute  pa^ed  before  Heber  was 
asleep.  The  judge  watched  him  for  a  long 
time.  He  was  very  restless,  muttering  in- 
coherently. Finally  Ingeborg  moved  softly 
to  his  head,  braced  her  back  against  dw 
wall  and  lifted  his  head  to  her  knee, 

"Look  out.  Cress,"  he  sud  shar;^. 
"I'll  shoot  you  sure  as  God  if  you  say  that 
again."  Then  he  settled  his  head  a>m- 
fortably  on  Ingeborg's  knee  and  dropped 
fathoms  deep  into  slumber. 

SHE  sat  with  the  tears  running  unheeded 
down  her  cheeks — ^how  long  she  did  not 
know.  Finally,  with  her  head  against  the 
dirty  wall,  she,  too,  slept.  When  she  wdce, 
they  were  in  darkness.  Heber's  head  was 
still  on  her  knee.  She  attempted  to  ease  her 
cramped  leg  and  immediately  he  stirred  and 
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she  could  feel  his  inquiring  hand  touch  her 
arm  and  cheek. 

"Ingeborg?" 

"Yes,  Heber!" 

must  have  dept  a  long  time.  Wait 

tai  I  li^t  up." 

She  rose  to  help  him  and  as  the  light 
flared  tip  he  looked  at  her  with  the  dd, 
wistful  smile. 

"That  was  good  of  you,  Ingeborg.  I  feel 
l&e  a  new  man.   What  time  is  it?" 

"Just  noon,"  stie  replied. 

"IngriMTg,"  asked  Rfbar,  "how  do  70U 
siqipose  it  is  going  to  affect  the  court  to  mvt 
been  shut  up  in  tlus  [dace  for  a  day  or  so 
with  the  accused?" 

"How  can  you  rcaks  sport  of  it?"  cried 
^igeborg  passionately. 

"You  forget,"  returned  Heber,  "that  I 
know  I'm  not  guilty,  though  111  admit  that 
things  look  jaretty  nasty  for  me.  ^id  also, 
your  Honor,  I  can't  foiget  that  tihe  court's 
made  love  to  me." 

"You  arc  very  mudi  mistdcen  if  you 
thizik  I  made  love  to  you,"  said  Ingeborg 
grimly.  "I  told  you  that  I  loved  you. 
There  is  a  great  difference!  If  I  once  made 
love  to  you,  I*d  never  be  able  to  conduct 
your  triaL  And  Heber,  I  am  going  to  do 
my  duty  as  I  swcve  to  do  vben  1  took  my 
oath  of  office." 

"My  God,  Ingeborg!  Do  yon  think  I'm 
bying  to  persuade  you  from  doing  your 
duty  or  that  I'm  resentful  toward  you  for 
doing  it?  What  has  put  the  iron  in  my  soul 
k  that  you  believe  me  guilty.  And  that's 
wrong  both  for  the  woman  who  loves  me 
and  the  judge  ^o  has  not  yet  heard  my  case." 

^'I'm  hunmn,  I  sui^)ose,"  said  Ingeborg 
shortly.  "I  can't  keep  my  mind  a  complete 
blank." 

"This  ideal  justice  which  you  worship 
knows  no  preconceived  opinion, ' '  said 
Heber.  "Oh,  Ingeborg,  life  is  not  like  thati 
Life  is  not  a  clean-cut  guilty  or  not  guilty, 
and  the  just  judge  knows  it.  Life  is  made 
up  of  acts  directed  by  impulses  impalpable 
to  tlu>se  who  have  no  spiritual  antemue. 
And  the  just  judge  will  pronounce  no  man 
guilty  until  he  has  touched  the  mind  and 
soul  of  the  accused  at  the  very  quick. 
Ingeborg,  you  are  mistaking  a  withdrawal 
from  all  human  sympathies  for  cold  justice. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  cold  justice,  be- 
cause no  man  is  aq)abte  either  of  feeling  or 
adminktermg  it." 

Mimgatbu,  StfUmbir.  ton 


He  reached  out  to  take  her  kaad,  but  she 
moved  away  from  him.  "No!"  she  whis- 
pered.  "No!"   Then  she  added:  "ListenI" 

Voices  sounded  famtly  from  beyond  the 
block.  Ingeborg  qnang  to  tibt  crevice. 
"Here!"  she  shwited.  "Kaer 

Shortly  Nq>  Brady's  voice  came  to  them. 
"HaUoo!" 

"HeUo,  Sheriff,"  called  Ingeborg.  "Mr. 
Evans  and  I  are  both  down  here." 

"Anybody  hurt?"  asked  Nip; 

"No,  Nip!"  cried  Heber.  "Be  caiehil 
how  you  muidle  tluit  block.  If  it  comes 
down  on  us  it  w31  rum  us.  Amtkody  there 
tohdp?" 

"Yes,  Haskins.   Hurry  up,  John!" 

A  moment  later  the  postmaster  was  cabl- 
ing greetings  down  through  the  shelter. 
Then  Nip  s^,  "If  we  shovd  away  this 
bn^en  rock  we  can  shove  the  big  bkxk 
away,  John." 

Half  an  hour  later  Ingchorg  and  Heber 
passed  tfarou^  the  cmtral  chamber,  follow- 
ing Nip  and  John.  Very  shortly  they  wwe 
blinking  in  the  blessed  light  of  the  sun. 
Then  the  sheriff  turned  to  put  his  hand 
gently  on  Heber's  shottld<H-. 

"Old  man,  I've  got  to  arrest  you  and  take 
you  to  the  cooler  and  I'd  rather  be  shot. 
Fot  heaven's  sake,  fUter  such  a  dean  job  of 
shooting,  why  dkln't  you  make  a  dean 
get  away?" 

TNGEBORG  was  sick  at  heart  and  afraid; 

afraid  of  the  strange  new  Ingeborg  that 
she  had  not  known  existed;  afraid  of  that 
woman  within  ho:  who  recognized  neither 
law  mOT  the  accepted  order  of  life;  the 
wonuu  on  whose  knees  Heber's  head  had 
rested;  the  woman  "wbio,  had  actual  danger 
menaced  that  unconsdous  form,  would 
have  killed  joyfully  to  protect  it;  the 
■Wking  woman,  fierce,  primeval,  t«ider,  who 
went  singing  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and 
knew  the  wonders  of  the  deeps  of  love;  the 
viking  woman  whose  blood  had  coursed  in 
Ingeborg's  veins  for  a  thousand  years  and 
of  whose  existence  Ac  never  had  dreamed 
until  now. 

She  rode  slowly  homeward,  drot^m^  m 
her  saddle,  her  eyes  <m  the  brooding  desert 
from  whose  far  levels  the  heat  rolled  in 
ceaseless  waves.  The  gray  mare,  which  had 
been  watered  at  the  Bright  Hope,  but  whidi 
was  very  hungry,  roused  her  by  breakii^ 
into  a  canter  as  th^  reached  the  mesa  top. 
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Ingeborg  stumbled  into  the  living-tent. 
Her  mother  ran  to  her  side.  "Ingeborgt 
Ingeborg!   I  ben  most  crazy  about  youl" 

Ole  came  slowly  up  and  took  her  canteen, 
but  Ingeboig  forgot  to  be  surprised.  She 
sank  into  a  chair.  "Let  me  have  a  cup  ot 
coffee,  mother,  before  I  say  a  word." 

They  waited  patiently  while  she  gulped 
down  the  steaming  beverage.  Then  she 
told  her  story,  omitting  carefully  all  details 
of  conversation  between  herself  and  Heber. 
As  her  hoarse  voice  ceased,  her  father  said: 
-  "If  you  hold  him  for  trial,  you  ain't  a 
woman,  Ingeborg,  that's  all." 

The  judge  turned  to  her  father  as  he  stood 
by  die  rude  table,  the  lamp  ^ving  a  softened 
color  to  his  haggard  face. 

"I  suppose,"  she  said,  "that  if  I'd  been  a 
son  you'd  have  thought  I  had  done  a  man's 
work  to-day!" 

"You  ain't  asking  me  to  give  you  com- 
pliments after  all  diese  years?"  His  lips 
twisted.  Ingeborg  turned  and  followed  her 
mother  out  of  the  tent. 

npHE  bearing  was  set  for  two  o'clock  in  the 
J-  afternoon,  three  days  later.  During 
those  three  days  011a  was  in  a  state  of  delight- 
ed anticipation  unparalleled  in  its  history. 
Word  had  traveled  through  all  the  hills  that 
Heber  Evans  was  in  a  shooting  scrape,- that 
murder  had  been  done  and  that  the  lady 
judge  was  to  hold  a  sure-enough  murder 
tiiaL  The  day  before  the  hairing  folk 
b^an  to  drift  into  Olla  until  the  hotel  over- 
flowed on  to  its  piazza.  That  night  there 
was  scarcely  a  porch  in  town  that  did  not 
shelter  a  sleeping  form  or  two. 

On  the  day  of  the  trial  Ingeborg  did  not 
come  into  town  until  just  in  time  to  open 
court  at  two  o'clock.  Immediately  after 
breakfast  she  had  started  off  for  a  tramp 
into  the  peaks  behind  the  Rainy  Day.  In 
spite  of  the  terrible  heat,  she  had  cUmbed 
for  two  hours,  moving  as  if  she  were 
scoiurged  by  her  thou^ts.  At  noon  she 
had  returned,  bathed  and  eaten  her  lunch. 
Her  father  and  mother,  after  a  look  at  her 
pale  face,  had  exchanged  glances  and  the 
meal  was  taken  in  silence.  But  as  she  had 
started  for  the  door,  Ole  had  said  in  an  ugly 
warning  voice : 

"If  you  don't  free  him,  don't  come  back 
here." 

Ingeborg  had  not  answered  by  so  much  as 


When  the  judge  opened  the  rear  door  and 
came  in,  the  courtroom  was  crowded.  The 
silence  was  breathless.  She  had  not  donned 
her  skirt.  In  her  well-worn  corduroy 
riding-suit,  her  face  calm  and  inscrutable 
above  the  immaculate  white  cravat,  she 
seoned  sexless.  She  was,  to  that  breathless 
audience,  the  Law;  the  Law  which  they 
themselves  had  made  and  which  they  were 
incapable  of  enforcing. 

She  seated  herself  in  the  crude  armchair 
beside  the  table  and  waited.  The  ^d 
blew  a  hot  blast  of  sand  across  the  table. 
Hien  the  door  opened  and  the  sheriff  and 
Heber  came  m.  Heber  was  well  groomed 
and  the  only  cool-looking  person  in  the 
mom.  He  had  steadfastly  raused  to  have 
a  lawyer. 

Ingeborg  went  through  the  preliminary 
business  rapidly.  Then  she  b^an  to  call 
witnesses.  Sheriff  Brody  told  of  the  find- 
ing of  the  body.  Old  Gilbert,  with  con- 
siderable unction,  described  the  nature  of 
the  wound.  Several  witnesses  told  of 
various  quarrels  they  had  hesud  betwem 
Heber  and  Lincoln  at  various  times  and  in 
various  places.  Finally  Ingeboi^  called 
John  Wayne,  the  mine  foreman.  He  was 
a  short  man  with  a  thatch  of  grizzled  hair 
and  a  sparse  mustache.  The  judge  looked 
at  him  with  t^temng  L^. 

"Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the 
prisoner  on  the  ni^t  before  the  murd»?" 

"Yes,  Judge!  Mr.  Cresswdl,  he  called 
me  into  the  office  after  sup^)er  and  tokl  me 
to  get  the  car  in  shape,  as  they  were  going 
up  to  the  Bright  Hope  early.  Heber,  he 
spoke  up  and  said,  'Lincoln,  how  many 
times  have  I  told  you  that  the  men  aren't 
chauffeurs  and  that  Jack  don't  run  a  public 
garage?  We  keep  the  car  in  order  our- 
selves.' I  could  see  th^  was  boUi  mad 
and  I  said,  'Shucks,  Heber,  I'd  do  more 
than  manicure  the  flivver  for  you  any  time,' 
and  then  I  went  out." 

"Did  you  see  either  Mr.  Cresswell  or  Mr. 
Evans  again  that  night  or  in  the  morning?" 

"No,  Judge,  but  I  sure  heard  'em  in  the 
morning!" 

"What  did  you  hear?"  Ingeboig's  clear 
gaze  did  not  leave  John's  face. 

Jack  shifted  his  weight  from  one  foot  to 
the  other  and  looked  at  Heber  uneasy. 
Heber  leaned  forward. 

"Your  Honor,  if  I  may  be  so  informal  as 
to  interrupt,  I'd  like  to  suggest  that  you 
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waive  hearing  the  details  of  that  quarrel  I 
admit  right  now  that  we  came  to  blows." 

A  murmur  went  over  the  courtrocxn. 

"I  can  not  grant  that/'  said  Ingebcffg 
quietly. 

"Then  dear  the  courtroom  and  hear  the 
testimony  privately!"  exclaimed  Heber. 

A  faint  color  stained  the  judge's  white 
face.  For  just  a  moment  ^e  hesitated, 
then  she  said:  "No!  From  every  standpoint 
it  is  best  that  this  hearing  proceed  with  com- 
plete pubUcity.  Go  on  with  your  stoiy, 
Mr.  Wayne." 

Jack  deared  his  throat.  ''WeB,  my  tent 
IS  next  to  ^lere  they  keep  the  car,  and  when 
they  came  out  to  get  her  of  course  they 
■vnke  me  tip.  I  had  w<»ked  on  the  car  the 
ni^t  before  and  thought  I  had  her  in  run- 
ning shape.  But  they  took  turns  cranking 
her  and  she  woiddn't  budge." 

A  dmckle  wmt  over  the  courtroom. 
^Dgebofg  looked  over  the  crowd  with  her 
white,  steady  face  and  the  room  was  sud- 
denly stflled. 

"Then  Cresswell  said,  *If  that  boob  had 
cleaned  the  spark-plugs,  we'd  be  off  by 
now,'  and  Heber  answered  pleasant  enough, 
'Never  mind,  111  dean  them  now.  Only, 
I  tell  you,  Line,  when  you  confer  that 
you,  with  your  wom^chasing,  run  the  car 
ten  miles  to  my  one,  seems  like  once  in  a 
white  you  ou^t  to  cleui  her  up  3rourseI{.* 
That's  ri^t,*  says  Cresswell.  *Ot  course 
you  are  inunaculate!  And  of  course  that 
Snow  Woman  is  as  cold  as  she  Io(^!  You 
and  she  can  fool  the  rest  of  Olla,  but  you 
can*t  fool  your  Unde  Dudley.  I  know 
these  Ncnwegian  peas^ts  and  thdr  ymys, 
which  are  the  ways  of  cattle.'  And  then  I 
heard  a  sound  like  a  shovelful  oi  tailings 
drep[m^  <m  the  wet  sump.  'Mention  that 
name  again,  will  you,  you  cur?'  says  Heber. 
'Nejct  time  I  won't  knock  you  down.  I'll 
shoot  you!'  Then  there  was  nothii^  said 
for  qmte  a  while.  They  cranked  the  car 
some  more,  but  they  couldn't  get  her 
Parted,  and  finally  Hebo'  said  he  was  going 
to  walk  it,  and  that  was  the  last  I  he^d 
them." 

Heber  sat  with  his  eyes  on  the  window 
through  which  he  saw  the  brown  top  of  the 
pass  cut  vividly  across  the  burning  blue  of 
the  sky.  But  no  one  more  than  glanced  at 
Hebor.  All  «yes  were  fixed  on  Ingeborg's 
face.   After  a  loi^pause,  she  said: 

oosnpletes  Ae  evidence  so  far  0^ 


lected  on  the  part  -of  the  prosecution. 
Before  we  hear  the  defense,  I  shall  adjourn 
the  court  for  half  an  hour." 

She  rose  and  went  hastily  out  ot  liie  door, 
along  the  deserted  street  ta  her  office,  vhidi 
she  locked  after  her.  Then  she  stxoide  like 
a  wild  woman     and  down  the  room. 

*T  can't  do  itf  she  groaned.  "I  can't 
do  it!  I'm  not  a  lawyer  m  lids.  I'm  a 
woman.  And,  O  God,  if  I  doa't  do  it,  I 
deserve  to  be  disbarred!"  She  twisted  her 
hands  togetha,  her  face  distcHled  wtth 
angtush.  But  when  she  reentered  the  ooiu:^ 
room  promptly  at  the  end  of  the  hatf-faour 
her  face,  though  it  was  tease,  tald  no  tate 
of  the  tumult  within.  She  w^ed  ^wly 
to  the  taUe  and  stood  be»de  it,  her  fine 
head  thrown  back. 

"I  am  goii^  to  insist,"  ^  said  in  a  knr 
vmce,  "that  the  prisoner  take  change  of 
voiue.  It  is  impossible  f<y  me  to  aakt  a 
fair  dedskm  in  the  case."  A  ga^  wait 
round  the  courtroom.  "I  real^,"  Inge- 
borg  went  on,  "^t  I  am  laying  myself 
open  to  criticism.  I  realize — "  Suddenly 
her  iron  grip  on  herself  bn^e  and  she  threw 
up  her  arms.  "I  can  not  said  this  man 
before  a  jury!   I  can  notl" 

SOMEBODY  started  to  applaud.  Heber 
jimiped  to  his  feet,  protest  in  hk  face. 
But  before  he  could  speak,  Molly  fisk  rushed 

out  into  the  aisle. 

"What  does  she  mean,  Wipf  by  change  of 
what-you-may-call-'em?" 

"She  means  ^e's  going  to  send  him  over 
to  Palomas  to  be  tried  and  his  one  chance 
to  escape  a  jury  is  gone!" 

"No,  it  isn't!"  cried  Molly.  "I  shot  Lin- 
coln OressweU  mysdf!"  and  she  crumpled 
in  a  heap  at  Brody's  feet. 

There  was  a  mighty  scraping  of  chairs 
and  every  voice  in  the  room  save  Heber's 
and  Molly's  contributed  to  the  uproar. 
Finally  the  judge  seized  her  riding-whip  and 
pounded  oa  the  table  with  the  butt  end. 
The  crowd  paused  long  enough  to  hear  her 
say:  "Court  is  adjomiKd!  Sheriff,  dear 
the  rowil"  And  dicvtly  she  and  Heber, 
with  the  ^leriff,  were  alone  with  Molly. 
Ingeborg  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  took 
Molly's  head  in  her  lap. 

"Bring  water.  Sheriff,"  she  said.  "Then 
you  men  clear  out." 

Alone  in  the  ugly,  bare  roana,  ing^Kirg 
bathed  Molly's  little  white  face  and  waited. 
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When  the  girl  opened  her  tired  eyes,  the 
judge  asked,  "Feeling  better,  Molly?" 

Molly  struggled  to  a  sitting  position  and 
looked  about  her,  first  at  Ingeborg,  then  at 
the  window,  where  the  blue  sky  glowed. 

"I  thought  sure  you'd  set  him  free,"  she 
panted.  "I  never  knew  about  that  last 
quarrel.  I  thou^t  there'd  be  no  evidoice. 
But  he  could  have  been  hung  on  that  stuff 
you  were  getting  together!" 

"I  couldn't  have  set  him  free,"  said  the 
judge  gently.    "I  thought  he  was  guilty." 

MoUy  b^an  to  sob  miserably.  "I  did  it. 
I  knew  they  were  going  up  there.  He 
hadn't  been  near  me  for  weeks  and  he 
wouldn't  talk  to  me  over  the  telephone  or 
answer  my  notes.  And  I  went  up  to  the 
mine  and  hid.  It  was  just  getting  dawn 
when  I  shot  him  and  I  got  back  to  town 
without  a  soul  seeing  me.  I  never  thought 
they'd  blame  Heber!" 

"But  Molly,  why  did  you  do  it?"  uiged 
Ingeborg. 

"Can't  you  guess?"  sobbed  Molly.  "His 
baby  will  be  bom  in  the  fall.  And  now  he's 
dead,  I  don't  want  to  live  either." 

Ingeborg,  with  a  new  softening  of  her  face, 
slipped  her  arm  around  Molly's  shoulders. 
"Poor  little  girl!"  she  murmured. 

There  was  a  soft  rap  on  the  door  and  Nip 
Brody  came  in.  "I  put  a  cot  up  in  your 
office,  Ju^,"  he  announced.  "Molly'U  be 
up  there  to-night."  Then  in  response  to 
the  astonishment  in  Ingeborg's  face,  be 
went  on:  "If  you  think  sentiment  in  this 
town  will  let  me  keep  Molly  Fish  in  that 
stinking  cooler,  you're  mistaken.  Come 
on,  MoUy." 

Ingeborg  picked  up  her  riding-whip  and 
stood  with  drooping  head  until  the  crowd 
that  had  waited  outside  had  followed  poor 
little  Molly  up  the  street.  Then,  quite 
unheeded,  she  made  her  way  to  the  corral 
and  saddled  her  horse. 

SHE  saw  no  one  on  her  way  home.  She 
rode  slcwly,  a  solitary  figure  in  the  burn- 
ing grandeur  of  the  pass.  The  summer  heat 
surged  over  her  in  furnace  blasts.  The 
golden  floor  of  the  desart,  the  blue  bowl 
ot  the  heavens,  imroUed  in  infinite  beauty 
before  her.  Ingeborg,  her  eyes  wearied 
with  thinking,  ga^ed  on  the  passionate 
loveliness  that  had  changed  the  very  ^^tals 
of  her  odstence. 
Wita  she  reached  the  corral,  h^  father 


was  standing  at  the  bars.  "So  Evans  is 
free!"  he  exclaimed,  the  first  pleasant  smile 
on  his  face  that  Ingeborg  had  seen  there  for 
many  a  day. 

Ingeborg  nodded  and  pulled  the  saddle 
off  the  gray  mare.    "Who  told  you?" 

"He  did.  I  heard  that  okl  fliwer  and  I 
yiunped  out  here,  and  here  he  was!" 

Ingeborg  gave  a  glance  at  the  office. 
"I'm  dead  tired,"  she  said,  starting  hastily 
up  the  trail  toward  the  tents.  "I'm  going 
to  sl«:p  until  supper-time." 

But  she  did  not  sleep.  She  lay  on  h^ 
cot  motionless,  her  eyes  on  the  parching 
gray  canvas,  her  lips  compressed,  her  hands 
clenched.  At  supper-time  she  went  over 
to  the  living-tent  Her  father  was  not 
there.  In  answer  to  Ingeborg's  inquiiy, 
Olga  said: 

"He  ben  over  at  the  office.  He  kept 
books  and  tally  while  Mr.  Evans  ben  away. 
When  Mr.  Evans  came  back,  he  told  him, 
if  he  ben  strong  enough,  to  keep  on!" 

"That's  foolish!"  exclaimed  Ingeborg. 
"That's—"  Then  she  bit  her  lips  and  said 
nothing  more. 

Dusk  was  falling  when  she  left  the  tent 
Heber  was  coming  rapidly  up  the  trail 

"Ingeborg,  come  for  a  little  walk  with 
me,"  he  said. 

"I'm  not  in  a  nice  frame  of  mind  for  a 
walk!"   Ingeborg  spoke  slowly. 

"I'll  take  you  as  you  are!"  Heber  lau^ud. 
"Come,  Ingeborg!  You  and  I  have  so  mudi 
to  settle."  And  he  led  the  way  up  the  trail 
to  the  Frangi  Panni.  Here  they  estab- 
hshed  themselves  on  the  steps  of  the  little 
house  where  they  could  see  the  mesa,  the 
pass  and  the  desert  beyond  catching  the 
last  of,  the  afterglow. 

Heber  put  h^  hand  on  Ingeborg's  knee, 
but  she  pushed  it  abruptly  away. 

"Don't!  Don't!  I'm  all  wrong  within. 
My  whole  house  has  tumbled!" 

"Tell  me  about  it,  Ingeborg,"  said  Heber 
quietly. 

"I  broke  my  oath  of  office!  I  undertook 
to  hear  your  case  when  I  was  prejudiced 
against  3^u.   I  believed  you  guilty." 

"But  you  remedied  that,"  protested  the 
man,  "when  you  ordered  change  of 
venue." 

"But  I  ordered  that  not  because  I  believed 
you  guilty,  but  because,  believing  you  guilty, 
when  I  entered  that  courtroom  for  the  first 
time  this  afternoon  I  was  detennined  to 
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free  youl  I  didn't  know  how  I  was  going 
to  do  it.  I  was  going  to  hear  all  evidence 
freely  and  then  by  fair  means  or  foul  I  was 
going  to  quash  the  case.  Then  I  fought 
one  more  fight  with  myself  and  came  back, 
and  ordered  change  of  venue  to  save  my 
honor  as  a  judge." 

"In  other  words,"  Heber's  voice  was  grim 
in  the  dusk,  "you  would  have  sacrificed  the 
man  you  love  to  save  your  legal  con- 
science! Ingeborg!  Ingeborg!  I  can  for- 
give you  believing  me  guilty.  I  can't  for- 
give, perhaps  because  I  can't  understand, 
your  worship  of  what  you  call  cold  justice." 

Ingeborg,  her  burning  forehead  resting 
on  her  hand,  groaned.  Heber  went  on 
slowly: 

"I've  puzzled  and  puzzled  over  it.  Js  it 
that  cold  North-woman  blood  in  you?  Or 
is  it  the  intense  self-consciousness  of  your 
sex  i^ed  in  a  position  that  is  against  your 
sex  nature?  Do  you  know  in  that  cold 
brain  of  yours  that  a  woman  with  her  ten- 
derness can  never  be  a  dispenser  of  cold 
justice?  And  knowing  this  and  fearing  it, 
does  that  make  you  l^n  too  far  the  other 
way?" 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  sort!'*  answered 
Ingeborg.  "What  I  do  know  is  that  your 
lax  desert  standards  have  already  under- 
mined my  mental  int^ity.  I  shall  re^gn 
and  return  to  the  practise  of  law!" 

"My  idea  would  be,"  Heber's  voice  had 
an  edge  that  cut,  "that  my  case  has  shown 
you  supremely  well  fitted  for  the  benchl" 

The  judge  did  not  answer  at  once.  The 
silaioe  held  until  the  heavens  were  thick 
studded  with  stars.    Then  Ingeborg  said: 

"Heber,  I'm  not  fit  to  be  a  judge.  I 
find  that  I  can't  be  instrumental  in  visiting 
even  a  mild  punishment  on  Uttle  Molly 
Fish!  A  year  ago  I'd  have  had  no  bowek 
of  compassion  for  her.  I'd  have  said  that 
any  girl  of  her  type  and  environment  knew 
exacUy  what  that  sort  of  a  relationship 
with  a  man  meant.  And  yet,  now — oh, 
Heber,  my  fine,  high  house  of  life  that  I 
have  erected,  with,  you  can  not  dream,  what 
sacrifice,  has  fallen  about  my  ears!  I  am 
adrift  without  a  rudder,  and  to  a  person 
of  my  temperament  that  is  the  very  peak 
of  agony!" 

Heber  turned  toward  her  in  the  star- 
light,  'my  did  it  faU,  Ingeborg?" 

"You  warned  me,"  ^e  answered,  "that 
the  desert  had  strange  influences.  And 
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the  des^  has  taken  my  heart  and  restrung 
it  to  its  own  pitch!  Its  warmth  and  beauty 
have  drugged  me!" 

"No,  not  drugged  you!"  cried  Heber 
eagerly.  "Not  dru^ed  you!  Nowhere  in 
the  world  is  life  more  real  than  here  in  the 
desert!  Our  passions  are  nearer  the  sur- 
face, that  is  all.  The  naked  austerity  and 
har^mess  and  beauty  of  the  desert  develop 
all  our  latent  loves  and  hates  and  fears  to 
the  point  where  they  erupt  at  a  prick. 
That  is  aU." 

"All  for  you,  perhaps,"  said  Ingeborg 
sadly.  "But  not  all  for  me!  I  mi^t 
rebuild  my  house.  I  can  not  live  as  you 
desert  people  do,  naked  to  the  universe!  I 
can  not  live  a  life  of  the  senses.  In  the 
mind  is  my  cn:  any  one  else's  most  satisfying 
life." 

"I  agree  with  you!"  returned  Heber. 
"But  do  you  think  that  your  mind  must 
stultify  because  you  let  the  warmth  of  the 
desert  enter  your  soul?  If  you  are  that 
stupid,  Ingeborg,  you  had  better  go  back 
to  your  north." 

"It  is  too  late!"  said  the  judge.  •'It  is 
mine  no  longer." 

"Why  is  it  too  late?"  asked  Heber. 

Ingeborg  sprang  to  her  feet.  "Because 
after  the  desert  opened  the  door  love  swept 
in.  God!  I  am  half  mad  with  iti  This 
is  no  silly,  guilty  lust  such  as  poor  Molly 
and  Cresswell  exchanged.  I  am  no  puerile 
.miss.  I'm  a  woman  with  the  brain  and  the 
body  that  sailed  the  seas  with  Magnus  and 
Sigurd  and  Erling  Skakke.  I've  found  life 
v^y  and  raw  and  I've  conquered  it.  And 
now  life  has  risen  from  imder  my  feet  where 
I  had  forced  it.  Not  Ufe  as  I  have  known 
it  before.  The  very  essence  of  existence, 
the  very  primal  impulses  of  the  Creator, 
have  seized  me  and  I  am  maddened  by 
their  beauty  and  their  sadness  and  their 
ferocity." 

She  paused  and  the  two  stood  in  alence, 
the  man  with  his  head  bowed,  the  woman 
with  her  face  to  the  stars. 

"I  will  not  be  conquered  so!"  said  Inge- 
borg at  last.  And  she  turned  and  strode 
down  the  trail. 

Ingeborg  the  next  morning  was  met  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  leading  to  her  office 
by  the  sheriff. 

"I  don't  want  to  disturb  Molly,"  she 
explained;  "but  I  must  get  some  papers 
bdore  I  go  over  to  the  court-house." 
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"You  won't  disturb  Molly,"  said  Nq>. 
"MoUyhasbeatit!" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  judge 
shuply. 

"What  I  say!  When  I  rapped  on  the 
door  an  hour  ago,  there  was  no  answer. 
I  busted  in  the  door.  No  Molly!  After 
all  my  bother  to  get  a  cot  for  her,  too." 

Ingeborg,  with  a  rueful  smile,  shoc^  her 
head  and  went  on  up  to  her  disordered  oBce, 

By  noon  Olla  had  dropped  into  some* 
what  of  its  wonted  quiet.  The  judge 
turned  off  an  accumulation  of  petty  court 
work,  that  kept  her  at  the  court-house  until 
late  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  an  un- 
usual cordiality  in  Olla  as  she  rode  up  the 
street  homew^  bound.  But  she  observed 
it  through  a  haze  of  her  own  intense  ^/n- 
pccupation. 

When  she  sat  down  to  supper,  her  father 
said:  "Mr.  Evans  told  me  to  say  he  would 
like  to  call  on  you  this  evening.  I  ben  his 
clerk  now  and  timekeeper." 

Ingeborg  looked  at  hex  father  closely.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  his  face  was  beginning 
to  fill  out 

"Mr.  Evans  is  very  generous  to  you," 
she  said. 

Ole's  expression  was  half  disdainful,  half 
triumphant.  "He  is  a  man!  He  knows 
yust  what  it  is  to  be  crazy  homesick  and 
half  dead.  He  never  hated  his  father.  He 
ain't  ben  that  kind." 

"I  hate  you,  father,"  sud  Ingeborg,  look- 
ing at  him  with  a  new  ezpres^n  in  her  clear 
blue  yes,  "just  about  as  much  as  you  hate 
me  and  in  Uie  same  way." 

Ole  returned  her  look  with  eyes  very 
similar  to  her  own.  "I  know  yust  what's 
the  matter  with  both  of  us,"  he  said  with  a 
sudden  smile.  "We  both  ben  crazy  atwut 
Heber  Evans!" 

Then  the  judge  went  out  into  the  kindly 
desert  night. 

HEBER  was  waitmg  for  her.  Hiey  did 
not  speak  until  once  more  they  were 
on  the  steps  of  the  little  house  at  the  Frangi 
Panni.  Then,  as  he  sank  down  beside 
Ingeborg,  Heber  said  sternly: 


"Now,  let's  have  it  out." 

"First,"  said  Ingeborg,  "I  want  to  thank 
you  for  what  you've  done  for  my  fother. 
It  is  very  generous." 

"It's  not  generosity.  It's  desort  justio^ 
if  you  will!  Hiere  are  so  few  of  us  out 
here  that  we  understand  each  other's  sol- 
ferings  and  punish  aocordin^^.  Ingeborg, 
vba.t  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I  shall  go  back  to  practising  law.  About 
you—  Oh,  Heber,  I  don't  know!  I  don't 
know!" 

"Then  let's  stay  ri^t  here  till  you  do 
know!"  said  the  man.  "A  woman  lUte  yoa 
can't  tell  a  man  that  she  loves  him  and 
opect  hun  evex  to  be  quite  the  same  again. 
I  thmk  that  I  have  a  right  to  demand  tbaA 
here,  to-night,  you  tell  me  whctho"  or  not 
you  win  marry  me." 

"But  don't  you  see,"  cried  IngebcHg, 
"that  if  I  marry,  my  usefulness  in  my  pro* 
fession  " 

"I  care  nothing  about  that!"  interrupted 
Heber.  "That  is  in  your  hands.  Th&  cmt 
great  fact  in  the  Univme  to-night  is  your 
wonderful  love — and  mine.  Good  ^avenSi 
Ingeborg!  What  do  you  think  I  am,  a  man 
of  stone,  that  after  what  you  said  to  me 
last  night,  that  after  thirty  years  of  my  life 
have  passed  without  a  woman  in  than  and 
I  meet  and  love  a  woman  like  you,  with  a 
love,  by  the  Eternal,  as  great  as  your  own — 
that  after  all  this,  I  am  sit  under  the  burning 
stars  and  discuss  cold  justice  with  you?" 

Ingeborg  continued  her  pacing  wtthoat 
reply.  The  warm  air  lifted  the  hair  from 
her  forehead.  The  cry  of  a  distant  coyote 
pack  drifted  from  a  far  cafion.  It  seemed 
as  if  Ingeborg  must  be  wearied  out  when 
she  suddenly  paused  in  front  of  Heber  as 
he  sat  upon  the  step.  Then  slowly  ^ 
dropped  to  one  knee  before  him  and  bowed 
her  head  upon  his  hand  as  it  lay  upturned 
upon  his  knee.  It  was  a  gesture  of  infinite 
beauty,  as  if  Ingeborg's  pride  did  homage 
to  the  wonder  of  the  gift  which  had  de- 
scended upon  them. 

"Ah,  Ingebwg!"  whispered  Heber  bro- 
kenly, and  he  lifted  her  face  and  laid  hb 
Hps  to  hers. 


Commg  next  month — October,  out  September  15th — a.  short  story,  by  Mrs.  Willrie,  oiled 
*'The  Pinto  SuUJon.**  It*i  the  story  of  a  hunt  for  a  wild  hone — a  hunt  as  thrHliiig  as  any  man 
hunt  of  fact  or  fictioii. 
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Have  You  Ever  Pondered  Over  Fame,  Success?  What  Is 
Jtf  Can  It  Best  be  Achieved  by  Causing  Laughter  or  Tears? 

By  Maryland  Allen 

niuscrations  by^  C-  Clyde  Squires 


SHE  is  now  a  woman  ageless  because 
she  is  famous.  She  is  surrounded  by 
a  swarm  of  lovers  and  possesses  a 
great  many  beautiful  things.  She 
has  more  than  one  Ming  jar  in  the  library 
at  her  country  place;  yards  upon  yards  of 
point  de  Venise  in  her  top  bureau-drawer. 
She  is  able  to  emi^y  a  pleasant, 
wholesome  woman,  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to 
keep  her  clothes  in  order. 

She  wears  superb  clothes — the  last  word 
in  richness  and  the  elegance  of  perfection — 
clothes  that  no  man  can  declaim  over, 
stimulating  himself  the  while  with  shot 
after  shot  of  that  most  insidious  of  all  dope, 
self-pity.  You  see,  she  earns  them  all  her- 
self, along  with  the  Ming  jars,  the  point 
de  Venise,  the  coimtry  jJace  and  countless 
other  things.  She  is  the  funniest  woman 
in  the  world — ^not  in  her  press-agent's 
imagination,  but  in  cold  sober  fact.  She 
can  make  anybody  laugh;  she  does  make 
everybody. 

Night  after  ni^t  in  the  huge  public 
theatres  of  the  common  people;  in  the 
smaller  private  ones  of  the  commoner  rich; 
in  (keek  amphitheatres  where  the  lau^to: 
rolls  away  m  thunderous  waves  to  be 
echoed  back  by  distant  blue  hills;  in  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind;  in  convalescent 
wards;  everywhere,  every  time,  she  makes 
them  laugh.  The  day  laborer,  sodden  and 
desperate  from  too  much  class  legislation, 
the  ego  ID  his  cosmos  and  the  struggle  for 
existence;  the  statesman,  fearful  of  losing 
votes,  rendered  blue  and  dep^ssed  by  the 
unruliness  M  nations  and  all  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  horrors  that  lie  in  between — all  of 
these,  all  of  them,  she  makes  laugh.  She  is 
queoi  of  the  profession  she  has  chosen — 
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unusual  for  one  of  her  sex.  She  is  the  fun- 
niest woman  in  the  world. 

When  she  is  at  home — ^which  is  seldom — 
she  has  many  visitors  and  strives,  if  pos- 
sible, to  see  none  of  them. 

"You  know,  I  entertain  so  much,"  she 
pleads  in  that  vivid,  whimsical  way  of  hers 
that  holds  as  much  of  sadness  as  mirth. 

But  this  time,  it  being  so  early  in  the 
afternoon,  ^e  was  caught  unawares. 

The  girls — they  were  nothing  but  girls, 
three  of  them — found  her  out  upon  the 
lawn,  sitting  on  a  seat  where  the  velvety 

rxi  turf  fell  away  in  a  steep  hillside,  and 
beneath  them  they  could  see  the  river 
moving  whitely  beyond  the  trees.  They 
halted  there  before  her,  hsppy  but  tran- 
bling,  ipgglii^,  but  grave,  llieywerega^ 
ing  and  incoherent,  full  of  apologies  and 
absurd  tremors.  It  had  taken  th^  com- 
bined week's  savings  to  bribe  the  gardener. 
And  they  only  wanted  to  know  one  thing: 
How  had  she  achieved  all  this  fame  and 
splendor,  by  what  magic  process  had  she 
become  that  rarest  of  all  Uvmg  creatures, 
the  funniest  woman  in  the  world? 

It  was  an  easy  enough  question  to  ask 
and,  to  them,  hovering  twitterii^  upon 
high  heels  a  trifle  worn  to  one  side,  a  simple 
one  for  her  to  answer.  She  looked  at  them 
in  that  humorous,  kindly  way  of  hers, 
looked  at  their  silly,  excited,  made-up  faces 
with  noses  sticking  out  stark,  like  handles, 
from  a  too-heavy  application  of  purplish- 
white  powder.  Then  her  glance  traveled 
down  Uie  velvety  green  slope  to  the  brij^t 
river  glancing  and  leaping  beyond  the 
shady  trees. 

Did  she  think  of  that  other  girl?  Sitting 
there  with  that  strange  smile  upon  her  face. 
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The  Urge 


ihe  smile  that  is  nrither  mirth  nor  sadness, 
but  a  poignant,  haunting  compound  of 
both,  did  die  remember  her  and  the  Urge 
that  had  always  been  upon  her,  racking  her 
Uke  actual  pain,  driving  her  with  a  whip  of 
scorfMCHis,  &iying  her  on  and  on  with  a  far 
more  vivid  sense  of  suffering  than  the  actual 
beatings  laid  on  by  her.  moth^s  heavy 
handj  the  thin^  that  found  uticulation  in 
the  words,  "I  must  be  famous,  I  must"?  - 

SHE  belonged  in  the  rear  of  a  batch  of  a 
dozen,  and  had  never  been  properly 
named.  The  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
stockyards  on  the  dark  hotu:  when  she 
arrived.  It  poietrated  even  to  the  small 
airless  chamber  where  she  strug^ed  for  her 
first  breath — one  of  a  "flat"  in  the  poorest 
tenement  in  the  worst  slum  in  Chicago. 
Huddled  in  smelly  rags  by  a  hastily  sum- 
moned neighbor  from  the  floor  above,  the 
newcomo"  raised  her  untried  voice  in  a  frail, 
reedy  cry.  Perha[B  she  did  not  like  the 
smeU  that  oozed  in  around  the  tightly 
closed  window  to  ounbat  the  foul  odors  of 
the  airless  room.  Whatever  it  was,  this 
protest  availed  her  nothing,  for  the  neigh- 
bor hurriedly  departed,  having  been  un- 
wilUi^  from  the  first,  and  the  mother 
turned  away  and  lay  close  against  the 
stained,  discolored  wall,  too  apathetic,  too 
utterly  rested  to  the  fate  Ufe  had  meted 
out  to  her  to  accord  this  most  unwelcome 
baby  further  attention.  This  first  moment 
of  het  life  mi^t  easily  serve  as  the  history 
of  her  babyhood. 

Her  &ther  was  also  indifferent.  He 
brought  home  his  money  and  gave  it  to  his 
wife— -chiWren  were  strictly  none  of  his 
business.  Her  brothers  and  sisters,  each 
one  busily  and  fiercely  fendii^  for  himself, 
gave  no  attention  to  her  small  affairs. 

Tossed  by  the  careless  hand  of  Fate  into 
the  dark  sea  of  life  to  swim  or  poish,  she 
awoke  to  consciousness  with  but  one 
tfaot^t — food;  one  ruling  passion — to  get 
enough.  And  since,  in  her  habitual  half- 
starved  state,  all  food  looked  superlatively 
good  to  her,  cake  was  the  first  word  she 
learned  to  speak.  It  formed  her  whole 
vocabulary  for  a  surprisingly  long  thne,  and 
Cake  was  the  only  name  ^  was  ever 
known  by  in  her  bmily  drde  and  on  the 
street  that  to  her  ran  on  and  on  and  on  as 
narrow  and  dirty,  as  crowded  and  as  cruel 
as  where  it  passed  the  great  dilapidated  old 


rookery  that  held  the  four  dark  rooms  that 
she  called  home. 

Up  to  the  age  of  ten  her  life  was  sketchy. 
A  passionate  scramble  for  food,  beating 
tears,  slumber,  a  swift  transition  from  one 
childly  ailment  to  another  that  kept  her 
forever  out  of  reach  of  the  truant  ofi&oer. 

Sbt  hky  upm  the  floor  in  a  little  dai^  rocn^ 
and  through  the  window  in  the  airless  air- 
shaft,  high  up  in  one  comer,  she  couhl  see 
a  three-cornered  spot  of  light  At  first 
she  wondered  what  it  was,  since  she  lived 
in  a  tenement,  not  under  the  sky.  Then 
it  resolved  itself  into  a  ball,  white  and 
luminous,  that  floated  remote  in  that  hi^ 
l^ace  and  seemed  to  draw  her,  and  was 
arandiow  akin  to  the  tpetXf  gnawing  pain 
that  dcvdoped  about  that  time  beneath 
her  breastbone.  It  was  all  inarticulate, 
queer  and  confused.  She  did  not  think, 
^e  did  not  know  bow.  She  only  feh  that 
queer  gnawing  beneath  bar  breastixme,  dis- 
tinct &om  all  her  other  pains,  and  vhitk 
she  ascribed  to  hunger,  and  saw  the  lovely, 
trembling  g^be  of  hght.  At  first  she  felt  it 
only  ^en  she  was  and  lay  on  the  two- 
Ued  floor  bed  and  kioked  up  through  the 
daric  window;  afterward  always  in  her 
dreams. 

After  she  passed  her  tenth  birthday  the 
confusion  within  her  seemed  to  settle  as 
the  queer  pain  increased,  and  she  began  to 
think,  to  wonder  what  it  could  be. 

A  ytax  or  two  later  her  father  died,  and 
as  she  was  the  onfy  child  over  vdram  her 
mother  could  exerdse  any  control,  the  re- 
pent of  her  death  was  successfully  impressed 
upon  the  truant  officer,  so  that  she  mi^t 
be  put  to  work  imhindered  to  help  the 
family  in  its  desperate  scramble  iar  food, 
a  scramble  in  which  ^e  txxk.  part  with 
vivid  earnestness.  She  was  hired  to  Mav^ 
crick's  to  wash  dishes. 

Maverick  was  a  Greek  and  kept  an  opea- 
aU-night  chop-house,  a  mean  h^  in  llw 
wall  two  doors  from  the  comer,  where 
Cake's  surpassing  thinness  made  her  in- 
valuable at  the  sink.  Also  the  scraps  she 
carried  home  in  her  red,  water-puckcred 
hands  helped  out  materUUy.  Then  her 
mother  took  a  boarder  and  rested  in  her 
endeavors,  feding  she  had  perf corned  all 
things  wdl. 

This  boarda  was  a  man  with  a  past. 
And  he  had  left  it  pretty  far  bdund,  dae  he 
had  never  rented  a  nmn  and  meals  from 
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the  mother  of  Cake.  In  this  boarder  drink 
and  debauchery  had  completely  beaten  out 
of  shape  what  had  once  been  a  very  noble 
figure  of  a  man.  His  body  was  shrunken 
and  trembling,  the  old,  ra^ed  clothes  he 
wore  flapped  about  h\m  like  the  vestments 
<tf  a  scarecrow.  His  cheeks  had  the  bruised 
congested  look  of  the  habitual  drinker,  his 
nose  seeilned  a  toadstool  on  his  face  and 
his  red  eyes  were  almost  vanished  behind 
puffy,  purple,  pillow-like*  Uds.  His  voice 
was  husky  and  whispering,  except  when  he 
raised  it.  Then  it  was  surprisingly  resonant 
and  mellow,  with  somethu^  haunting  in  it 
like  the  echo  of  an  echo  oTa  very  moving 
sweetness. 

One  night  Cake,  returning  all  weary  and 
played-out  from  dish-washii^  at  Maver- 
ick's, heard  him  speaking  in  this  loud  voice 
of  his,  pushed  the  door  open  a  crack  and 
peeked  in.  He  was  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor  evidently  speaking  what  the 
child  called  to  herself  "a  piece."  Her  big 
mouth  crooked  derisively  in  the  beginning 
of  what  is  now  her  famous  smile.  The 
lodger  went  on  speaking,  being  fairly  well 
stimulated  at  the  time,  and  presently  Cake 
pushed  the  door  wider  and  crept  in  to  the 
dry-goods  box,  where  her  mother  always 
kept  a  candle,  and  sat  down. 

Ihe  lodger  talked  on  and  on  while  Cake 
sat  rapt,  ^e  flickerii^  candle  in  her  hands 
throwing  strange  lights  and  shadows  upon 
her  gaunt  &ce.  How  was  she  to  know  she 
was  the  last  audience  of  one  of  the  greater 
Shakespearian  actors  the  wwld  had  ever 
seen? 

It  was  a  grave  and  wondering  Cake  that 
crept  to  her  place  to  sleep  that  night  be- 
tween her  two  older  sisters.  And  while 
th^  ramped  gainst  her  and  chewed  and 
snorted  in  her  ears,  she  listened  all  over 
again  to  that  wonderful  voice  and  was 
awed  by  the  color  and  beauty  of  the  words 
that  it  had  spoken.  She  slept,  and  saw  be- 
fore her  the  globe  of  light,  trembling  and 
luminous,  the  one  bright  thing  of  beauty 
h«  life  had  ever  known,  that  seemed  to 
draw  her  up  from  darkness  slowly  and  with 
great  suffering.  Trembling  and  weeping 
she  awoke  in  the  dawn,  and  the  strange 
pain  that  had  tortured  her  so  much  and 
that  she  had  called  hunger  and  sought  to 
assuage  with  scraps  from  the  plates  that 
came  to  the  sink  at  Maverick's,  became 
articulate  at  last.  With  her  hands  clasped 
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hard  against  her  breast  she  found  rehef  in 
words. 

"I  gotta  be  somebody,"  sobbed  the  child. 
"I  mus'  be  famous,  I  mus'I" 

She  arose  to  And  life  no  longer  a  confused 
struggle  for  food,  but  a  battle  and  a  march; 
a  battle  to  get  through  one  day  to  march 
on  to  the  next,  and  so  on  and  on  until,  in 
that  long  line  of  days  that  stretched  out 
ahead  of  her  like  chambers  waitii^  to  be 
visited,  she  reached  the  one  where  rested 
Fame,  that  trembling,  luminous  globe  of 
beauty  it  was  so  vitally  necessary  for  her 
to  achieve.  "How  come  he  c'n  talk  like 
that?"  she  demanded  of  herself,  musing  on 
the  lodger's  wonderful  exhibition  over  the 
greasy  dish-water  at  Mavmck's. 

AND  that  night  she  asked  him,  prefacing 
■ii-  her  question  with  the  offering  of  an  al- 
most perfect  lamb-chop.  Only  one  piece 
had  been  cut  from  it  since  the  purchaser,  at 
that  moment  apprised  by  Maverick  himself 
that  the  arrival  of  the  police  was  imminent, 
had  taken  a  hasty  d^Mirture. 

"Who  learned  you  to  talk  that-a-way?" 
demanded  Cake,  licking  a  faint,  far-away 
flavor  of  the  chop  from  her  long,  thin  fingers. 

The  lodger,  for  a  moment,  had  changed 
places  with  the  candle.  That  is  to  say,  he 
sat  upon  the  dry-goods  box,  the  candle 
burned  upon  the  floor.  And,  having  been 
most  unfortunate  that  day,  the  lod^  was 
tragically  sober.  He  bit  into  the  chop, 
vwadoiisly,.  like  a  d<^,  with  his  .  broken 
discolored  teeth. 

■  "A  book  'learned'  me,"  he  said,  "and 
practise  and  experience— and  something 
dse."  He  broke  off  short  "They  called  it 
genius  then,"  he  said  bitterly. 

Cake  took  a  short  step  forward.  That 
thing  beneath  her  prominent  breastbone 
pamed  her  violently,  forced  her  on  to  speak. 

"You  learn  me,"  she  said. 

The  lodger  ceased  to  chew  and  stared, 
the  chop  bone  uplifted  in  his  dirty  hand. 
A  pupil  for  him! 

"You  want  to  do  this  perhaps,"  he  be- 
gan. "Pray  do  not  mock  me;  I  am  a  very 
foolish,  fond  old  man  " 

The  disreputable,  swollen-faced  lodger 
with  a  nose  like  a  poisoned  toadstool  van* 
ished.  Cake  saw  an  old,  white-haired  man, 
crazy  and  pitiful,  yet  bearing  himself 
grandly.  She  gasped,  the  tears  flew  to  her 
eyes,  blinding  her.    The  lodger  laughed 
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disagreeably,  he  was  gnawing  on  the  chop 
bone  E^in. 

"I  suppose  you  think  because  you've 
found  me  here  it  is  likely  I'll  teach  you — 
you!  You  starved  alley  cat!"  he  snarled. 

Cake  did  not  even  blink.  It  is  repetition 
that  dulls,  and  she  was  utterly  familiar 
with  abuse. 

"And  suppose  I  did — 'learn'  you,"  he 
sneered,  "what  would  you  do  with  it?" 

"I  would  be  famous,"  cried  Cake. 

Then  the  lodger  did  laugh,  looking  at  her 
with  his  head  hanging  down,  his  swoIIcti 
face  all  creased  and  purple,  his  hair  stick- 
ing up  rough  and  unkempt.  He  laughed, 
sitting  there  a  degraded,  debauched  ruin, 
looking  down  from  the  height  of  his  mem- 
ories upon  the  gaunt,  unlovely  child  of  the 
slimis  who  was  rendered  even  more  unlovely 
by  the  very  courage  that  kept  her  waiting 
beside  the  broken  door. 

"So  you  think  I  could  learn  you  to  be 
famous,  hey?"  Even  the  words  of  this  gut- 
ter filth  he  sought  to  construe  into  some- 
thing flattering  to  himself. 

Cake  nodded.  Really  she  had  not 
thought  of  it  that  way  at  all.  There  was 


no  thinking  connected  with  her  ded^n. 
The  dumb  hours  she  had  spent  staring  up 
the  air-shaft  had  resolved  Uiemselves  with 
the  passing  years  into  a  strange,  numb  wifl 
to  do.  There  was  the  light  and  she  must' 
reach  it.  Indeed  the  Thii^  there  bdiiod 
the  narFow  walls  of  her  chest  gave  ha  no' 
alternative.  She  did  not  think  die  wanted 
to  be  an  actress.  It  was  a  long  time  after 
that  before  she  knew  even  what  an  actress 
was.  She  did  not  know  what  the  lodger 
had  been.  No.  Instinctively,  groping  aiid 
inarticulate,  she  recognized  in  him  the  rags 
and  shreds  of  greatness,  knew  him  to  be  a 
one-time  dweller  in  that  temple  whither,  will- 
ing or  not,  she  was  bound,  to  reach  it  or  to  die. 

The  locker  looked  down  at  the  naked 
chop  bone  in  his  hand.  The  juicy,  broiled 
meat  was  comforting  to  his  outraged 
stomach.  Meat.  The  word  stood  out  in 
his  mind  to  be  instantly  followed  by  that 
other  word  that,  for  him,  had  spelled  ruin, 
made  him  a  ragged  panhandler,  reduced 
him  to  living  among  the  poorest  and  most 
hopeless.  Drinkl  He  raised  his  head  and 
eyed  Cake  with  crafty  cakulatkm. 

''What  will  you  pay  me  for  sodt 
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teaching?"  he  demand^wl,  and  looked  down 
again  at  the  bobe. 

What  he  did  in  the  end,  Cake  herself  was 
satisfied  came  to  him  afterward.  At  first 
he  was  actuated  only  by  the  desire  to  pro- 
cure food  and  drink — ^more  especially  the 
drink — at  the  cost  of  the  least  possible 
effort  to  himself. 

Cake  saw  the  look,  and  she  knew.  She 
even  smiled  a  little  in  the  greatness  of  her 
relief.  She  saw  she  had  been  right  to  bring 
the  chop,  and  appreciated  that  her  progress 
along  the  road  to  fame  would  be  as  slow  or 
fast  as  she  could  procure  food  for  him  in 
lesser  or  larger  quantities. 

''I'll  bring  you  eats,"  she  said  cunningly. 
"From  Maverick's,"  die  added.  By  whidi 
she  meant  the  eats  would  be  "has-beens" — 
distinctly  second-class,  quite  possibly  third. 

The  lodger  nodded.  "And  booze,"  he 
put  in,  watching  her  face. 

"And  booze,"  Cake  assented. 

So  the  bargain  was  struck  in  a  way  that 
worked  the  most  cruel  hardship  on  the  girl. 
Food  she  could  steal  and  did,  blithely 
enough,  ^ce  she  had  no  monitor  but  the 
lure  of  brightness  and  that  Thing  within 
her  breast  that  hotly  justified  the  ^eft  and 
only  urged  her  on.  But  booze  was  a  very 
different  proposition.  It  was  impossible 
to  steal  booze — even  a  little.  To  secure 
booze  she  was  forced  to  offer  money.  Now 
what  money  Cake  earned  at  Maverick's 
her  mother  aiatched  from  her  hand  before 
she  was  well  within  the  door.  If  she  held 
*  out  even  a  dime,  she  got  a  beating.  And 
Cake's  mother,  in  the  later  years  of  her 
life,  besides  being  a  clever  evader  of  the 
police  and  the  truant  officer,  developed 
into  a  beater  of  parts.-  Broken  food  the 
child  offered  in  abundance  and  piteous 
hope.  But  the  lodger  was  brutally  indif- 
ferent. 

"Food,"  he  scoffed.  "Why,  it  says  m 
the  Bible — you  never  heard  of  the  Bible, 
hey?"   Cake  shook  her  tangled  head. 

"No?  Well,  it's  quite  a  Book,"  com- 
mented the  lodger.  He  had  been  fortunate 
that  day  and  was,  for  him,  fairly  intoxi- 
cated. "And  it  saj^  right  in  there — and 
some  a>nsida'  that  Book  an  authority — 
man  can  not  live  by  food  alone.  Drink — I 
drink  when  I  have  occasion,  and  sometimes 
when  I  have  no  occasion —  Don't  you 
know  what  drink  is,  alley-cat?  Very  well, 
then,  wine  is  wont  to  show  the  mind  of 
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man  and  you  won't  see  mine  until  you  bring 
me  booze.    Get  out!" 

And  Cake  got  out.  Also,  being  well 
versed  in  a  very  horrid  wisdom,  she  took 
the  food  with  her.  This  was  hardly  what 
the  lodger  had  e3q)ected,  and  I  think  what 
respect  he  was  capable  of  sprouted  for  her 
ihea. 

Behind  a  screen  of  barrels  in  the  comer  of 
the  alley,  Cake  ate  the  broken  meats  her- 
self, taking  what  comfort  she  could,  and 
pondering  the  while  the  awful  problem  of 
securing  the  booze,  since  she  must  be  taught 
and  since  the  lodger  moved  in  her  sphere 
as  the  only  available  teacher. 

There  was  a  rush  up  the  alley  past  her 
hiding-place,  a  shout  and  the  savage  thud 
of  blows.  Very  cautiously,  as  becaine  one 
wise  in  the  ways  of  life  in  that  place.  Cake 
peered  around  a  barrel.  She  saw  Red  Dan, 
who  sold  papers  in  front  of  Jere  Dooly's 
place,  thoroughly  punishing  another  and 
much  larger  boy.  The  bigger  boy  was 
crying. 

"Anybody  c'n  sell  pi'pers,'*  shouted  Red 
Dan,  pounding  the  information  home 
bloodily.    "You  hear  me? — anybody!" 

Cake  crept  out  of  her  hiding-place  on  the 
opfKJsite  side.  She  did  not  care  what  hap- 
pened to  the  bi^^er  boy,  though  she  re- 
spected Red  Dan  the  more.  She  knew 
where  the  money  was  going  to  come  from  to 
buy  the  lodger's  booze.  It  meant  l(Higer 
hours  tot  her;  it  meant  care  to  work  <mfy 
out  of  schod  hours;  it  meant  harder  knocks 
tiian  even  she  had  experienced;  it  meant  a 
fatigue  there  were  no  words  to  describe 
even  among  the  beautiful,  wonderful,  color- 
ful ones  the  lodger  taught  her.  But  she 
sold  the  papers  and  she  purchased  the  booze. 

Her  mother  did  not  know  where  she  spent 
this  extra  time.  She  did  Rot  care  since  the 
money  came  in  from  Mavaidc's  steadily 
each  week.  Neither  did  the  lodger  care 
how  the  booze  was  procured;  the  big  thing 
to  him  was  that  it  came. 

At  first  these  lessons  were  fun  for  him; 
the  big,  gawky,  half-starved,  overworked 
child  seeii^  so  vividly  in  pictures  all  that 
he  told  her  in  words.  Full-fed  on  the 
scraps  from  Maverick's — he  was  no  longer 
fastidious — well  stimulated  by  the  drhik 
she  brought,  he  took  an  ugly  sort-  of  de- 
graded pleasure  in  posturing  before  her, 
acting  as  he  alone  could  act  those  most 
wonderful  of  all  plays,  watching  with 
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hatehil,  saidomc  amiuemeiit  the  light  and 

shadow  of  emotion  upon  her  dirty  ifux. 
Oh,  he  was  a  ma^daiv  no  doubt  at  all  of 
thati  Past  master  in  the  rare  art  <rf  a  true 
genius,  that  of  [Hwiucing  illusion. 

Then  he  would  make  Cake  try,  rave 
at  her,  curse  ho:,  strike  her,  kill  himsdf 
laughing,  drink  some  more  and  put  her  at 
it  again. 

Ni^t  after  night,  almost  comatose  from 
the  fotigueof  a  day  that  he^ai  while  it  was 
still  dark,  ^  caxried  a  heaped-up  ]date 
and  a  full  bottle  to  the  lodger's  room  and 
sat  down  upon  the  dry-goods  box  with  the 
candle  beside  her  oe  the  floor.  And,  having 
thus  secured  her  welcome,  ni^t  aito'  night 
she  walked  with  him  among  that  greatest 
of  all  throi^  <rf  s(ddias  and  lovers,  kings  and 
cardinals,  quems,  postitutes  and  thie^s. 

If  the  liqucff  was  shwt  in  the  bottle  a 
dime's  worth,  the  lesson  was  curtailed.  At 
first  Cake  tried  to  coax  him.  "Aw,  c'mon, 
yuh  Romeo  on  th'  street  in  Mantua." 

But  the  lodger  was  never  so  drunk  that 
he  made  the  slightest  concession. 

"Yes,  I'm  Romeo  ail  right— the  lad's 
there,  never  fear,  gutter-sa^)e.  But — the 
bottle  is  not  full." 

After  that  she  never  attempted  to  change 
his  ruling.  She  was  letter  perfect  in  the 
bitter  lesson,  and  if  the  sale  of  papers  did 
not  bring  in  enough  to  fill  the  bottle,  she 
accepted  the  hard  fact  with  the  calm  of 
great  determination  and  did  not  go  near 
the  lodger's  room,  but  went  to  bed  instead. 

Perhs^  it  was  these  rare  occa^<ms  of 
rest  that  kept  her  alive. 

AFTER  the  lodger  had  been  teaching  her 
for  several  years  her  mother  died  and 
was  buried  in  the  potters'  field.  Cake  man- 
aged to  keep  two  K>oms  of  the  wretched.flat, 
and  no  word  of  his  landlady's  demise  reached 
the  lodger's  drink-dulled  ears.  Otherwise 
Cake  feared  he  mi^t  depart,  taking  with 
him  her  one  big  chance  to  reach  the  light. 
You  see,  she  did  not  know  the  lodger. 
Things  might  have  been  different  if  she  had. 
But  he  was  never  a  human  being  to  her, 
even  after  she  knew  the  truth;  only  a 
symbol,  a  means  to  the  great  end. 

Her  brothers  went  away — to  the  peni- 
tentiary and  other  places.  One  b"  one  the 
flood  life  caught  her  sisters  and  swept 
them  out,  she  did  not  know  to  what.  She 
never  even  wondered.   She  had  not  been 


tauf^t  to  care.  Sho  had  nimrbeeii  tam^t 

anything.  The  knowledge  tiiat  she  must 
be  famous  danced  throu^  her  dreams  like 

a  will-«'>the-wi^;  had  grown  within  her  in 
the  shape  of  a  great  pain  that  never  ceased; 
only  eased  a  Uttle  as  she  strove  mightily 
tomrd  the  goal. 

So  she  still  sold  papers,  a  homely,  gainity, 
long-l^ged  girl  in  n^ged  clothes  mmh.  too 
smiiJl  for  h^,  and  slaved  at  Maveskk's  for 
the  lodge's  ni^tly  dole  that  he  mi^t 
teach  her  and  she  be  famous. 

At  first  he  was  keen  on  the  meat  and 
drink— more  especially  the  drink.  Later, 
gradually,  a  change  came  over  him.  Only 
Cake  did  not  notice  this  change.  She  was 
too  set  on  being  tau^t  so  she  could  become 
famous.  At  first  the  lodger  was  all  oaths 
and  bk>ws  with  shouts  m  fierce,  derisive 
laughter  intermingled 

"My  God!"  he  would  cry.  "If  Noyw 
could  only  see  this — if  he  only  could!" 

This  Noyes,  it  appeared,  was  a  man  he 
furiously  despised.  When  he  was  in  the 
third  stage  of  drunkenness  he  would  never 
teach  Cake,  but  would  only  abuse  his 
enemies,  and  this  Noyes  invariably  came 
in  for  a  fearful  shown  of  ^thets.  It  was 
he,  as  Cake  heard  it,  sitting  hudifled  <m  the 
old  dry-goods  box,  the  candle  casting 
strange  shadows  into  her  gaimt,  imdilld- 
like  face,  who  was  the  cause  of  the  lodgn-'s 
downfall.  But  for  Noyes — ^with  a  blasting 
array  of  curses  before  the  name — he  would 
now  have  what  Cake  so  ardentiy  strove 
for:  Fame.  But  for  Noyes  he  would  be 
acting  in  his  owa  theatre,  riding  in  his  own 
limou^e,  wearing  his  own  diam<Hids,  oi- 
tertaining  his  own  frioids  upon  his  own 
gold  plate. 

Whoi  he  was  still  too  sober  to  take  a 
really  vital  interest  in  the  teaching,  he  was 
a  misanthrope,  bitter  and  brutal,  with  an 
astonishing  command  of  the  most  terrible 
words.  At  these  times  he  made  the  gravest 
charges  s^aimt  Noyes;  charges  for  wfaidi 
the  man  ^ould  be  made  a<x»untable,  even 
to  such  a  one  as  the  lodger.  One  evening 
Cake  sat  watching  him,  miting  for  this 
mood  to  pass  so  that  the  teaching  mi^t  be^in. 

"If  I  was  youse,"  she  said  at  last,  "and 
hated  a  guy  like  youse  do  this  Noyes,  I'd 
fetch  'im  a  insult  that'd  get  undo:  his  skin 
r^t.  I'd  make  evens  wit'  'im,  I  would, 
not  jes*  talk  about  it." 

"Oh,  you  would!"  remadced  the  lodger. 
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He  took  a  long  pull  at  the  bottle.  "You 
be  Q$t«m  Kaih^inc,  you  alley-cat." 

So  the  nightly  teaching  began  with  die 
usual  accompaniment  of  cuises,  blows  and 
shouts  of  brutal  laughter.  But  when  it 
was  over  and  the  lodger  was  sinking  to  the 
third  stage  that  came  inevitably  with  the 
bottran  of  the  bottle,  he  kept  looking  at  his 
piq»l  queerly. 

"Oh,  you  wouldl  Oh,  you  would,  would 
you?"  He  said  it  over  and  over  again. 
"Oh,  you  would,  would  you?" 

And  after  that  he  was  changed  by  the 
kavui  of  hate  htx  suggestion  had  started 
working  in  him.  For  one  thing,  he  took  a 
far  greater  interest  in  the  twirf^ing  for  its 
own  sake.  Of  that  much  the  girl  herself 
was  thankfully  aware.  And  she  thought, 
Cake  did,  that  the  dull  husk  of  self  was 
wearing  away  from  that  part  of  her  destined 
to  be  famous,  wearing  away  at  last.  The 
kx^r's  curses  changed  in  tone  as  the 
nights  filed  past,  the  blows  diminished,  the 
lai^ter  becime  far  more  frequmt. 

CAKE,  as  rapidly  reaching  the  end  of  her 
girlhood  as  the  lodger  was  nearing  the 
limits  of  his  drink-sapped  strength,  re- 
doubled her  efforts.  It  was  very  plain 
to  her  that  he  could  not  live  much  longer; 
death  in  delirium  trem^is  was  inevitable. 
After  that,  she  decided,  school  would  not 
keep,  and  she  must  try  bar  fortune. 

Thai  one  night  in  the  midst  of  the  potion 
acme  when  ^e  felt  herself  JidUt,  soft, 
passionate  and  beautiful,  far  away  in  the 
land  of  tr^c  romance,  she  heard  the 
todger  crying: 

"Stop — ^my  God,  stop!  How  do  you  get 
that  way?  Don't  you  know  there's  a  limit 
to  human  endurance,  alley-cat?" 

He  was  fairly  telling  from  the  dry-goods 
box.  His  eyes  were  popping  from  has  head, 
and  in  the  flickering  can(Uelight  his  face 
looked  strained  and  queer.  In  after  life 
she  became  very  familiar  with  that  expres- 
sion; she  saw  it  on  all  types  of  faces.  In 
fact,  she  came  to  expect  to  see  it  there. 
But  she  did  not  know  how  to  analyze  it 
then.  She  glimpsed  it  only  as  a  tribute  to 
her  performance,  so  immense  that  she  had 
to  be  halted  in  the  middle,  and  felt  a>rre* 
^ndingly  elated.  She  was  exactly  right 
in  her  deduction.  But  Cake  and  the  kx^er 
advanced  along  very  different  lines  of 
tfaou^L 
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The  next  night  he  was  shaky,  came  all 
too  quickly  to  the  teaching  period  and  left 
it  as  speedily.  Then  he  retired  to  the  BodL 
mattress  in  the  comer  of  the  room  and 
called  Cake  to  bring  the  candle. 

"I've  an  idea  I'm  going  to  leave  you, 
guttn-^iipe,"  he  said,  "and  I  doubt  if  I 
ever  see  you  again,  llie  tnd  of  life  cancels 
all  bands.  And  the  one  that  bound  you  to 
me,  alley-cat,  was  very  material,  -  very 
material  indeed.  The  kind  that  runs  easily 
in  and  out  of  a  black  bottle."  He 
lathed. 

"You  Shakspearian  actress!"  He  laughed 
again,  longer  this  time.  "But  I  have  not 
fo^tten  you,"  he  resumed.  "In  addition 
to  all  that  I  have  taught  you,  I  am  going 
to  leave  you  something.  Here,"  he  ftmibied 
out  a  square  envelope  and  Cake  took  it 
between  her  hands.  "Take  that  to  the 
address  written  on  it,"  said  the  lodger, 
"and  see  what  the  gentleman  does."  He 
began  to  laugh  again. 

"Noyes — "  he  cried  and  broke  off  to 
curse  feebly  but  volubly.  Cake  did  not 
even  glance  in  his  direction.  She  went 
away  out  of  the  room  too  utterly  stimned 
with  fat^e  to  look  at  the  letter  in  het 
dingy  hand. 

The  next  morning  the  lodger  was  dead. 
He  was  biuied  in  the  potters'  field  quite 
near  his  old  landlady. 

This  second  funeral,  such  as  it  was,  closed 
the  shelter  that  Cake,  for  want  of  a  more 
fitting  name,  had  called  home.  She  de- 
cided to  put  all  her  years  of  bitterly 
acquired  learning  to  the  test.  And  as  she 
best  knew  what  she  had  bought  and  paid 
for  it,  she  felt  she  could  not  fail.  She 
unfolded  from  a  scrap  of  newspaper  the 
envelope  presented  her  by  the  lodger  and 
carefuUy  studied  the  address. 

Cake  could  both  read  and  write,  havmg 
acquired  these  arts  from  a  waiter  at 
Maverick's,  who  also  helped  her  steal  the 
broken  meats  with  which  she  secured  hM" 
artistic  education .  And ,  watching  the 
steady  disappearance  of  the  food,  this 
waiter  marveled  that  she  got  no  fatter  as 
she  grew  upward,  hovering  about  in  hope 
of  becomii^  her  lover  if  she  ever  did.  But 
even  if  that  miracle  had  ev&  been  accom- 
plished, the  helpful  wuter  would  still  have 
waited.  Cake's  conception  of  a  real  lady 
was  Queen  Katherinef  Cleopatra  her  dream  of 
a  dangoous,  fascinating  one.   And  what 
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diance  in  the  world  for  either  with  a  wuter? 

Cake  read  the  name  and  address  upon 
the  envelope  freely  as  the  hopeful  bread' 
casta:  had  taught  her:  Arthur  Fayson 
Noyes,  National  Theatre.  With  the  sim- 
plicity and  dispatch  that  characterized  her, 
she  went  to  that  place.  To  the  man  re- 
posing somnolently  in  the  broken  old  chair 
beside  the  door  ^e  said  she  had  a  letter 
for  Mr.  Noyes.  The  doorkeeper  saw  it  was 
a  large,  swanking  envelope  with  very  polite 
writing.  He  straightened  up  in  the  chair 
long  enough  to  pass  her  in,  and  then 
slumped  down  again-. 

CAKE  found  herself  in  a  queer,  bamlike 
place,  half  room  and  half  hallway,  feebly 
illumined  by  a  single  electric  bulb  suspended 
above  the  door.  Very  composedly  she 
looked  about  her.  If  Mr.  Arthur  Noyes 
lived  in  this  place,  he  was  one  of  her  own 
kind  and  there  was  no  need  for  any  palpi- 
tation on  her  part.  Anyway  she  was  look- 
ing solely  for  her  chance  to  become  famous 
and  she  brou^t  to  this  second  stage  of  her 
search  the  same  indifference  to  externals, 
the  same  calm,  unfaltering  courage  as  she 
had  to  the  &-st. 

"Now  then,"  said  a  voice  briskly.  ''Say 
what  you  want.  We  have  not  advertised 
for  any  extra  people.  At  least — ^not  this 
year." 

A  short,  stout  man  emerged  from  the 
shadows.  He  was  very  blond,  with  his 
hair  cut  snapper,  and  his  pale  eyes  popped 
perpetual  astonishment.  She  returned  his 
look  steadily  and  well.  She  knew  she  was 
bom  to  be  famous,  and  fame  has  a  certain 
beauty  of  dignity  utterly  lacking  in  mere 
success. 

"I  am  not  an  extra  person,"  she  replied, 
"I  have  come  to  see  Mr.  Noyes,"  and  she 
displayed  once  more  the  large,  square  en- 
velope, her  legacy  from  the  lodger,  the  knife 
with  which  she  proposed  to  shuck  from  its 
rough  shell  that  oyster,  the  world. 

The  man  looked  even  more  astonished, 
if  the  thing  could  have  been  acoimpUshed, 
and  regarded  her  keenly — stared. 

"Come  this  way,"  he  said. 

Cake  followed  him  along  a  narrow  pas- 
sage that  turned  off  to  the  right,  down  five 
stepS}  across  a  narrow  entry,  up  three 
more  steps — althou^  it  seems  quite  silly, 
she  never  in  her  life  forgot  the  odd  number 
of  those  worn  steps — and  baited  before  a 


dosed  door.  On  this  the  fat  man  knocked 
once  and  opened  immediately  without  wait- 
ing. 

"Some  one  I  think  you'll  see,"  he  said, 
standing  between  Cake  and  tl^  interior. 
There  came  to  her  a  murmur  over  his 
chunky  shoulder. 

"She  has  a  letter  from  "  The  fat 

man  dropped  his  voice  and  mumbled. 
"Positive,"  he  said,  atoud,  after  a  patise 
broken  only  by  the  vague  murmur  within 
the  room.  "I'd  know  his  fist  anywhere. 
Yes."  Then  he  pushed  the  door  open  wide, 
stood  aside  and  looked  at  Cake.  "Walk 
in,"  he  said. 

She  did  so.  Beautifully.  Poms  have 
been  written  about  her  walk.  Two 
kinds. 

The  room  she  entered  was  square,  with 
concrete  floor  and  rou^  walls.  But  Cake 
did  not  notice  the  room  for  three  reasons: 
The  rug  on  the  floor,  four  pictures  on  the 
walls  and  the  man  who  looked  at  her  as 
she  entered. 

They  gazed  at  each  other.  Cake  and  this 
man,  with  sudden,  intense  concmtratkm. 
He  was  a  genius  in  his  line,  she  as  sur^y 
one  in  hers.  And,  instinctively,  to  that 
strange,  bright  flame  each  rend^ed  instant 
homage.  What  he  saw  he  described  lon^ 
afterward  when  a  million  voices  were 
vociferously  raised  in  a  million  different 
descriptions.  What  she  saw  she  likened 
in  her  mind  to  a  dark  sheath  from  which  a 
sword  flashed  gloriously.  That  sword  was 
his  soul. 

"He  says  your  name  is  Plain  Cake — is 
that  true?"  He  referred  to  the  todger's 
letter  hdd  open  in  his  hand,  and  by  that 
she  knew  he  was  Arthur  Noyes.  And  great. 
That  last  she  had  not  needed  any  telling. 

"Yes,"  she  repUed. 

"He  says  you  are  the  right  Shake- 
spearian actress  for  me,"  Noyes  referred 
to  the  letter  again.  "Do  you  know  Shake- 
speare?" 

"All  the  way,"  said  Cake.  It  was  not 
quite  the  answer  Queen  Kaiherine  migfat 
have  made,  perhaps,  but  her  manner  was 

perfect. 

"Come  here — "  he  pointed  to  the  center 
of  the  raptiurous  rug — "and  do  the  potion 
scene  for  me."    Cake  stepped  forward. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
see  her.  If  so  you  know  that  to  step  forward 
is  her  only  preparation.   She  was  poised, 
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she  -was  gone.  Then  suddenly  she  heard  the 
lodger's  voice  crying; 

"Stop — my  God,  stopi  How  do  you  get 
that  way?  Don't  you  know  there's  a  limit 
to  human  endurance,  all^-cat?" 

She  broke  off,  staring  confusedly  into 
space  just  the  hei^t  of  his  debauched  old 
figure  crouching  on  the  dry-goods  box.  Then 
with  swift  realization  of  her  surroundings, 
her  vision  cleared.  It  was  the  fat  man  in 
the  checked  suit  she  saw  leaning  helplessly 
against  the  closed  door.  His  jaw  sagged, 
his  eyes  were  frightfully  popped,  his  face 
ware  the  same  strained,  queer  look  she  had 
ccmie  to  see  so  often  on  the  lodger's,  and  he 
made  weak  little  flapping  gestures  with  his 
hands. 

Cake  looked  then  at  Arthur  Noyes.  His 
face  was  white  as  the  letter  in  his  hand,  his 
dark  eyes  were  dilated  with  a  look  of  dread- 
ful suffering,  the  numb,  unconscious  reac- 
tion of  one  who  has  received  a  mortal  blow. 

"Ccme  here,  Crum,"  he  cried  as  if  there 
was  no  one  dse  in  the  room.  And  Crum 
fairly  tottered  forward. 

*'What  do  you  make  of  this?"  asked 
Noyes,  while  Cake  stood  and  listened. 

"I — I — "  stammered  Crum  exhaustedly. 
"My  God,"  he  groaned,  "it's  too  much  fw 
me.    And  training!" 

**0h,  trained,"  Cake  heard  Noyes  say. 
"Such  training  as  only  he  a>uld  give.  Years 
of  it,  that's  pl^.  And  then  to  send  her  to 
me.  A  Shakespearian  actress  f<H:  mel  To 
insult  me  like  that  " 

"It's  too  much  for  me,  Boss,"  said  Crum 
again.  "Stills  Oh— oh  my!"  His  back 
was  turned,  but  Cake  saw  his  whole  body 
^ake. 

"Telephone  Meier,"  exclaimed  Noyes 
suddoily. 

"Meier?"  Crum  became  immedlatdy 
composed,  and  Cake  saw  that  he  was  tre- 
mendously siuprised.  "You  don't  mean 
that  you're  going  to —  After  this?  Why, 
she's  in  the  know.  Look  at  her.  It's  per- 
fect!" 

And  they  both  turned  and  looked  at  Cake 
standing  imconscious  and  serene  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  You  who  have  seen 
her  know  just  how  perfect  the  pose  W8K 

"It  is  perfect,"  Noyes  said.  "I'd  be  a 
pretty  poor  sport  if  I  did  not  acknowledge 
that."  Then  his  voice  dropped  and  Cake 
only  cau^t  snatches  here  and  there. 
.  .  sudi  genius  .  .  .  (Hice  in  a  century 
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.  .  .  get  even  with  him  in  a  way  he  least 
expects  .  .  .  wipe  off  the  slate  entirely  .  .  - 
no  comeback  to  my  play  ...  let  l:dm  see 
that  for  himself.  Call  Mder."  Then  he 
turned  to  Cake. 

"Sit  down,  please,"  he  sdd  courteously. 
"I  have  sent  for  a  man  who  may  give  you  an 
engagement." 

She  returned  his  gaze  so  quietly  that  he 
was  puzzled.  About  her  was  neither  ner- 
vous anticipation  nor  flighty  vivacity.  The 
actions  of  her  audience  of  two  left  her  in- 
curious and  calm.  You  see,  she  was  used 
to  the  lodger.  Also  she  had  worked  to  be 
famous  so  long  that  all  the  flowery  bOTders 
of  sdf  were  wnn  down  to  the  kera  edge  of 
doing.  Of  Plain  Cake  she  thought  not  at 
all.  But  then,  she  never  had.  Only  of  the 
light  at  the  end  of  the  passage  that  now 
loomed  so  bri^t  to  her  watchmg  e3res. 

IT  SEEMED  only  a  minute  before  Noyes 
spt^e  again.   "This  is  Mr.  Moer."  He 
r^arded  her  shrewdly  all  the  time. 

Cake  bowed  to  Mr.  Mder,  a  fat,  gaudy 
gentleman  with  thick,  hairy  hands.  And 
Mr.  Meier  looked  at  Noyes  and  shook  his 
head.  She  realized  they  had  already  been 
talking  together. 
"Never  before,"  Mr.  Meier  said. 
"If  you  will  repeat  the  potion  scene," 
Arthur  Noyes  suggested.  "This  time,  I 
trust,  3^u  will  not  be  interrupted,"  he 
added  politely. 

And  Cake  ste{q>ed  on<%  more  into  that 
rich  01^  of  emotion.  This  time,  though 
dimly  aware  of  noise  and  a  confusion  of 
shouting,  she  carried  the  scene  through  to 
the  end.  "Romeo,  I  come!  This  do  I  drink 
to  thee."  She  lay  for  a  moment  where  she 
had  fallen  close  to  the  heavenly  colors  of  the 
rug. 

"Goo-hood  Gaw-hudl"  gasped  Mr.  Meier, 
and  Cake  sat  up. 

She  saw  he  was  rather  collapsed  upon  a 
chair  near  which  he  had  been  standing  up 
when  she  began.  His  fat  face  was  purple, 
and  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  But  Arthur 
Noyes  had  not  changed.  White,  with  that 
look  of  mortal  hurt,  he  still  stood  straight 
and  slim  against  the  table. 

"Y ou  can  not  <^er  her  less  than  two  hun- 
dred a  week  to  begin,"  he  said  with  the 
same  air  of  being  alone  with  Mr.  Meier. 

"No,  oh  no,  no,  no,  nol"  sighed  Mr. 
Meier,  wifung  his  eyes. 
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He  rose  and  bowed  to  Cake  with  the 

queerest  respect,  still  wiping  his  eyes  with 
the  back  of  his  thick  hairy  hands.  It  was 
a  striking  commentary  upon  her  years  of 
training  that  both  of  these  men,  successful 
from  long  and  hard  experience,  paid  her 
the  compliment  of  thinking  her  an  old  hand 
at  the  game. 

"Mine  is  the  Imperial  Theatre,  Miss," 
said  Meier.  "You  diould  be  there  to-night 
by  seven  o'clock.  It  ain't  necessary  we 
should  rehearse.  No,  oh  no,  no,  no,  not 
And  now,  perhaps — "  he  look^  her  up  and 
down,  oddly —  "perhaps  I  can  take  you  to 
your — hotel?" 

Cake  looked  him  back  serene  in  her  beli^ 
in  vrbaX  the  lodger  had  taught  her. 

"ini  be  there  at  seven/'  ^e  said.  "No, 
thank  you."  She  walked  out  and  across 
into  a  small  park  where  she  sat  until  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

THEN  she  went  to  the  stage  entrance  of 
the  Imperial  Hieatre,  presented  the  card 
Mr.  Meier  lud  given  her  and  entered.  Once 
inside  ^e  was  taken  to  a  dressing-room  by  a 
fat,  comfortable,  middle-aged  woman 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  her.  After  a  very 
short  and,  to  Cake,  tranquil  period,  Mr. 
Meier  bustled  in. 

"Of  course,  Miss,  you  know  this  is  a 
Revue,"  he  explained,  rubbing  his  hands 
with  a  deference  that  Cake  shed  utterly,  be- 
cause she  did  not  know  it  was  there. 

She  nodded,  accepting  his  statement. 
"We  make  'em  laugh  here,"  said  Mr.  Meier. 
Again  Cake  nodded;  she  knew  exactly  as 
much  about  the  show  as  she  did  before. 
"You  close  the  second  act;  it's  the  best  place 
for  you.   Leafy,  here,  will  help  you  dress." 

Cake  sat  still  while  Leafy  dressed  her, 
very  hushed  and  still.  The  light  blazed  so 
near  after  all  these  hard,  lean  years  of  pur- 
suit, years  in  which  the  little  affairs  of  life, 
like  the  business  of  growing  from  a  child  to  a 
woman,  had  simply  passed  her  by.  Of  that 
Urge  to  be  famous  she  was  even  more  burn- 
ingly  aware,  herself  she  did  not  know  at  all. 

Mr.  Meier  came  and  took  her  by  the  hand. 
His  fat  face  was  pale  and  sweating,  he 
seemed  almost  awestruck  by  Cake's  calm. 
He  drew  her  out  of  the  dressing-room  and 
through  a  crowd  of  people,  men  and  women 
with  psunted  faces,  some  beautifully,  some 
extravj^ntly  and  strangely  dressed.  They 
all  star^.   6ne  woman  shook  her  head.  A 


man  said:     "Search  mel  I  never  saw  htr 

before." 

Then  Mr.  Meier  thrust  her  out  in  the  face 
of  a  bright  light.  "Begin,"  he  said  boarsdy. 
"Walk  over  there  and  begin." 

Quietly  Cake  obeyed.  She  had  walked 
right  into  the  bright  light  that  had  drawn 
her  so  hard  and  so  long.  Of  course  it  was 
time  for  ha  to  b^in.  And  frith  this  bri^t 
light  in  her  face,  which  soon  became  to  her 
the  candle  in  that  dark  room  left  so  far  be- 
hind, she  fared  away  to  the  magic  land  of 
beautiful  make-believe. 

And  only  when  Juliet,  that  precocious 
diild,  sank  down  poisoned  did  she  become 
aware  of  the  uproar  about  her.  The  shouts 
of  the  lodger,  "Stop — my  God,  sK^!  Kow 
do  you  get  tluit  way?"  augmented  a  million 
times.   It  was  this  she  hotrd. 

Slowly  Cake  lifted  herself  on  her  hands, 
dazedly  she  peered  through  the  heart  of  the 
great  light  that  had  caused  her  such  suffer- 
ing and  that  she  had  followed  faithfully  so 
bitterly  long.  On  the  other  side  she  saw 
faces,  rows  and  rows  of  them  mounting  up 
to  the  very  roof.  Faces  lairing;  faces 
convulsed,  streamii^  with  tears;  faces  with 
eyes  fixed  and  wearing  that  sune  queo-, 
strained  look  she  had  noticed  before;  hun- 
dreds of  faces  topping  each  other  in  semicir- 
cular rows,  all  different  but  ajl  alike  in  that 
they  were  all  laughing. 

She  rose  to  her  knees  and  rested  there  on 
all  fours — staring. 

Laughter!  A  great  cUi^mg  oi  hands 
rolled  about  her  like  thunder,  dying  down 
and  rising  again  to  even  greater  volume. 
Cries  of  "Go  on,"  assailed  her  ears,  mingled 
with,  "Stop,  stop!  I  can't  bear  it!" 

The  curtain  fell  before  her,  blottii^  out 
the  vision  of  those  faces,  making  the  u{»oar 
slightly  dimmer.  Mr.  Meier  advanced  and 
lifted  her  to  her  feet.  He  moved  weakly, 
exhausted  with  mirth. 

"Even  Noyes,"  he  gasped.  "He— -he 
can't  help  it.  Oh,  my  goo-hood  Gaw- 
hud!" 

Cake  looked  away  from  him  to  the  men 
and  women  that  thronged  about  her.  The 
same  faces  that  had  turned  to  ho:  such  a 
short  while  ago;  but  now,  how  different! 

"Oh,  don't  criticise,"  one  woman  cried. 
"Hand  it  to  her!  She  can't  be  beat.  She's 
the  one  that  comes  once  in  a  <^tury  to  show 
the  rest  of  us  vrhsLt  really  can  be  done." 

"M^r,"  shouted  a  man.  "Meier — shell 
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have  to  go  back,  Meier;  ^e's  stopped  the 
show." 

Quiet  and  very  still  Cake  drew  away. 

TT  SEEMED  to  her  only  a  moment  later 
that  Leafy  touched  her  arm. 

"Mr.  Meier  has  taken  a  suite  for  you  here 
in  this  hotel,"  she  said.  "Can't  you  eat  a 
Uttle,  Miss?" 

Eat?  She  had  never  had  enough  to  eat  in 
her  life.  Her  hfe?  She  had  spent  her  life 
securing  food  for  the  lodger  that  he  might 
teach  her  to  be  famous.  Leafy  lifted  the 
spoon  of  hot  soup  to  her  lips  and  immedi- 
ately she  drank — she  who  had  never  had 
enough  to  eat  in  her  life.  Morsel  by  morsel 
from  the  bountifully  filled  table  the  kindly 
6nsaer  fed  her.  Ob^iently  she  ate,  and 
the  hot,  rich  food  stimulated  her  to  swifter, 
more  agonizing  thought. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  she  saw  Arthur 
Noyes  standing  with  his  back  against  a 
closed  door.  She  read  pity  in  his  eyes,  com- 
prehension, great  wonder  and  what  ske  did 
not  know  then  was  the  love  that  came  to  a 
rare  perfection  between  them  and  has  never 
faded.   And  has  no  place  in  this  story. 

"Will  you  tell  me,"  he  said,  "what  your 
name  is,  where  your  home  is,  and  who  are 
those  that  love  you  there?" 

Then  he  broke  off  and  shrank  a  little 
against  the  door.  "Oh,  don't,"  he  pro- 
tested. 

Yet  she  had  oaly  looked  at  him  and 
smiled.  But  it  came  to  her  keenly  in  her 
new  awareness  that  his  questions  covered 
the  whole  of  a  woman's  life:  Her  name, 
her  home  and  the  ones  that  loved  her  there. 
While  she — she  had  no  name,  she  did  not 
even  know  the  lodger's  name.  She  looked 
down  with  strange  astonishment  at  her 
grown-up  f^ure,  her  woman's  hands.  She 
saw  herself  a  ragged,  gaunt,  bushy-headed 
child  moving  on  a  tight  rope  above  a  dark 
abyss,  intent  only  upon  a  limiinous  globe 
floating  just  out  of  reach  ahead  of  her,  that 
she  stretched  out  for  eagerly  with  both  her 
hands.  Suddenly  the  lovely  bubble  burst  and 
the  child  was  a  woman  falling  and  faUii^ 
among  rows  of  convulsed,  fining  white 
faces  to  the  sound  of  Gargantuan  laughter. 

**You  tell  me,"  Arthur  Noyes  {uEeaded 
gently. 

And  she  did  so  very  simply  and  beauti- 
fully. She  did  know  Shakespeare;  it  was 
the  only  English  that  ^e  had  ever  been 


taught.  So  Noyes  heard  how  she  became 
an  instrument  in  the  h^ds  of  the  man  who 
hated  him  mortally,  and  owed  her  debut 
and  her  terrible  awakening  to  what  he  con- 
sidered the  only  sporting  answer  to  that 
insult.  While  he  listened  he  pondered, 
awestruck,  upon  the  fact  that  out  of  all 
this  muck  and  blackness,  the  d^padation 
of  hate  by  the  lodger,  the  refinement  at 
hate  by  himself,  had  flowered  that  rarest 
of  all  human  features — one  that  could 
make  the  whole  world  laugh. 

"He  always  hated  me,"  he  said.  "I  told 
him  he  had  traded  his  genius  for  drink, 
and  he  never  forgave  me.  Where  is  he 
now?" 

"Now?"  Cake  looked  up  at  him  in 
startled  wonder.  It  came  over  her  sud- 
denly that  he  counted  upon  the  lodger's 
being  in  the  Imp^^l  Theatre  that  night. 

"Now?"  she  repeated.  "Why,  he  is 
dead." 

It  took  Noyes  a  minute  to  recover. 
"What  will  you  do?"  he  asked  her.  "WiU 
you  go  on  from  this  start,  continue  this — 
this  sort  of  success?"  He  felt  it  the  basest 
cruelty,  in  the  face  of  her  story,  to  say  it 
was  the  only  kind  she  was  ever  destined 
to  make.  He  waited  for  her  answer,  won- 
dering, and  a  little  awestruck.  It  seemed 
to  him  they  had  come  to  the  supreme  test 
of  her  genius. 

And  she  looked  up  at  him  with  such  sad- 
ness and  such  mirth — such  tragic,  humor- 
ous appreciation  of  the  darkness  in  which 
she  had  been  bom,  the  toilsome  way  she 
had  traveled  to  the  Great  Light  and  what 
it  actually  revealed  when  she  arrived. 

"I  will  go  on,  from  this  success,"  she 
said.  Involuntarily  she  raised  her  hand  to 
her  breast.  "I  must,  since  it  is  the  only 
way  for  me.  You  see,"  with  a  humor  faur 
more  touching  than  the  saddest  tears,  "I 
must  be  famous." 

And  she  smiled  that  smile  that  hurt 
him,  the  smile  the  world  loves  and  will 
give  anything  to  see. 

THE  most  famous  funmaker  of  her  time 
looked  away  from  the  bright  river 
fleeting  beyond  the  trees  to  her  girling, 
half-terrified  visitors. 

"Fame,"  ^e  said,  "is  a  secret  that  can 
not  be  told.  It  must  be  discovoed  by  the 
sedser.  Let  me  offer  you  tea  as  a  substi- 
tute." 
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How  Uttk  Things  Grxnv  into  Big  Things — u  Simy  Cm- 
ceming  a  Hate  that  was  as  Implacable  as  the  Cobra — 

By  C.  G.  Milham 

niustratfon  by  Metd  Schaeffer 


"  I  maintain,"  said  Keeltcm  em- 

/_\  phatically,  "that  even  real,  genuine 
2^    \_  hate  can  be  killed." 

There  were  half  a  dozen  of  us 
in  Keelton's  rooms.  The  talk  had  slipped 
from  me  topic  to  another,  had  gone  past  the 
war  and  its  motives,  had  heM  fast  for  a 
minute  or  two  on  a  discussion  of  the  way  in 
which  Pundits  "Hate"  cartocu  had  sununed 
up  all  that  was  back  of  the  war,  and  had 
finally  catered  on  the  gen^l  subject  of 
hate  in  all  its  branches,  the  particular  thesis 
being  that  it  lived  forevo-. 

"It's  like  the  cobra,"  Mclnnes  had  said. 
"Once  aroused,  it  is  implacable.  You  can 
nev^  get  away  from  it  unless  you  haj^n 
to  be  the  stronger,  or  the  devera:." 

''Yes,"  agreed  MarshaU;  "but  there's 
scmiething  of  the  rattlesnake  aboot  it,  too — 
you  ^ways  know  it's  going  to  strike,  be- 
cause you  hear  its  rattles  first." 

'*You^re  both  wrong — all  wrong,"  Keelton 
had  objected.  "You  can  never  tell  when 
it's  going  to  strike,  and  you  can  never  tell 
how  it's  g«Hng  to  end.  Coiainly,  it  is  all 
bodi  to  ^eak  (rf  it  as  implacable." 

"Not  if  you're  conadering  the  real  thing," 
Mclnnes  inristed.  "Real,  genuine  hate 
more  truly  resembles  the  implacability  of 
the  cobra  than  anything  else  I  know  of. 
Why,  it's  deathless — deathless  as  love." 

It  was  this  that  brought  Keelton's  em- 
phatic assertion  that  even  real,  genuine 
hate  o>uld  be  killed. 

*^<x  example,"  he  went  on  after  the 
half-seomd's  pause  that  the  ^nphaas  <rf 
his  remark  had  occadoned,  "there's  the  case 
of  Reynolds  and  Ryan.  You've  seai  in 
the  new^pers,  haven't  you,  that  Ryaa  is 
in  the  hospital  with  a  bidlet  wound  throu^ 
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lus  shoulder — says'  he  accideatalhr  ahot 

himself?" 

There  was  a  chorus  of  affirmation.  The 
strange  footing  of  Ryan,  the  best  police 
captain  the  dty  had  ever  known,  in  the 
hallway  of  the  Reynohls  home  the  ni^t 
before,  had  bera  sensationally  expkiited  in 
all  the  new^>apa^  that  morning. 

"And  you  know  that  Ryan  a&d  Reynolds 
have  been  fighting  each  otha  for  3rears?" 
Keelton  continued. 

"But  why  not?"  Mclnius  brtdte  in. 
"Ryan  a  p(^iceman  and  Reyndds  a  gambler 
— why  not?" 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Keelton  then, 
"wait  a  minute.  Thinkl  Isi't  it  a  fact  that 
Ryan — what  Ryan  has  done — has  made 
you  think  of  Reynolds  as  the  cit3r's  biggest 
gambler,  and  isn't  it  a  fact  that  Reynolds 
has  never  done  anything  worse — I'm  not 
excusing  him — but  he's  never  done  anything 
worse  than  run  a  poker  chib?" 

Mclnnes  joined  us  in  the  diorus  of  assent. 

"Well,"  said  Kwdton,  "the  shot  that 
Ryan  has  in  his  shouldo*  is  the  climax  ci 
twenty  years  of  hate;  and  in  all  those 
twenty  years  one  could  never  tell  when  it 
was  going  to  strike  any  more  than  one  could 
imagine  it  would  end  as  it  has." 

IT  BEGAN  twenty  years  ago,  on  the  day 
that  Jim  Reynolds— he  was  called 
"Tiny"  Reynolds  then — cau^t  up  with 
Dan  Ryan  and  Edith  Barba  cm  their  way 
home  from  school.  Tiny  readied  over  and 
took  Edith's  books. 

"You'd  tUnk,"  he  said,  "that  any  one 
with  any  sense  would  know  enoiq^  to  carry 
your  books  for  you." 
Dan  ^toed  at  him  soomfi^.y 
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"Trying  to  show  oS  in  front  of  Edith 
again,  aren't  you?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  trying  to  show  you  up  for  wlutt  you 
are,"  returned  Tiny. 

"It'll  take  a  lot  more  than  you  to  do 
that,"  Dan  answered  him  spunkily.  Dan 
was  about  the  average  size  for  his  years,  but 
alongside  of  Tiny,  who  had  earned  his  nick- 
name because  it  was  so  ridiculous  ioi  his 
huge  frame,  he  was  small,  indeed. 

"Nobody  asked  you  to  join  us,  anyway,'* 
he  went  on. 

"No?"  said  Tiny.  "That  makes  me 
think  that  'three's  a  crowd,'  and  I  guess 
you'd  better  walk  on." 

His  tone  sounded  so  strange  that  Dan 
looked  at  him  uncertainly  for  a  moment,  and 
then  broke  into  a  laugh. 

"You've  got  some  n«ve,  you  have,"  he 
said.  "Anybody  would  think  that  she  was 
your  girl,  instead  of  mine." 

"Your  girl?"  echoed  Tiny.  "Your  girl? 
Who  ever  said  she  was  your  girl?  She's 
going  to  be  through  with  you  right  now, 
aren't  you,  Edith?" 

"I — I  don't  know,"  she  answered  him  un- 
certainly, as  thoxigh  she  were  bewild«'ed  by 
such  a  question.  I  don't  believe  there  was 
anything  dse  in  it  but  that — bewSdered 
certainty  as  to  just  what  to  say,  because  of 
the  strangeness  of  the  question — but  Tiny 
took  it  for  encouragement.  You  must  re- 
mranber,  of  course,  that  they  were  mere 
kids.  It  was  at  the  time  of  their  first  term 
in  high  school. 

"'Hiat'U  show  you  where  you  stand, 
won't  it?"  asked  Tiny,  addressing  Dan. 
"You  need  to  go  home  to  your  mother, 
anyway.   Here;  I'll  show  you  how  to  go." 

And  he  reached  around  in  back  of  Edith, 
gripped  one  of  Dan's  arms,  and  pulled  him 
over.  Then,  without  any  more  warning 
than  that,  and  while  Dan  struggled  for  all  he 
was  worth.  Tiny  bent  him  over  into  a  half- 
kneeliag,  half-sprawling  attitude  on  the 
sidewadk,  grabbed  for  a  ruler  Edith  hap- 
pened to  be  carrying,  and  gave  Dwi  six  or 
seven  good,  hard  spanks.  It  was  an  easy 
thing  for  Tiny  to  do,  big,  strapping  lumber- 
man's build  that  he  was  even  then  at  fifteen, 
and  Dan  was  entirely,  thoroughly  helpless. 
While  he  squirmed  and  strugnled,  uttering 
no  sound,  however,  Edith  stood  looking  on 
as  though  at  a  play. 

I  have  never  pretended  to  und^tmid 
the  psychology  of  girls,  and  never  hope  to 


understand,  so  I  can't  hint  ior  you  at  the 
r^Lsons  that  kept  her  there  without  a  wKxd 
of  protest.  Most  girls,  I  am  sure,  would 
have  tried  to  interfere,  or  at  least  would 
have  said  something.  The  reasons  why 
Edith  didn't  you  will  have  to  figure  out  for 
yourself;  I  am  only  telling  you  the  facts. 

The  further  facts  here  are  that  Tiny 
presently  gave  an  odd,  satisfied  little  laugh, 
handed  tlw  ruler  back  to  Edith  and  lifted 
Dan  to  his  feet.  Dan  was  pretty  white,  but 
he  didn't  have  the  look  of  rage  that  one 
might  have  e3q)ected.  Indeed,  except  for 
the  whiteness  and  a  sort  of  forced  expression 
on  his  face,  one  would  never  have  known 
what  had  happened  from  looking  at  him. 
That  is,  one  could  never  have  known 
until  he  spoke.  When  he  did —  Have  you 
ever  seen  lightning  strike  a  tree  and  strip  it 
of  its  bark,  leaving  it,  all  of  a  sudden, 
startlingly  naked  and  bare?  That  was  the 
kind  of  effect  Dan's  voice  had.  It  stripped 
off  all  pretense,  all  veneer,  and  revealed 
naked  hate  in  all  its  hideouaiess. 

"I'll  make  you  pay  for  this,  Jim  KeyncAdsy 
if  it  takes  me  all  my  life,"  was  all  he  said. 

ALL  tluit  fall,  Dan  and  Tiny  woe  sedog 
each  other  every  day  as  each  tried  out 

for  place  on  the  high-school  football  team; 
but  there  was  no  further  mention  of  the 
spanking  incident.  Dan,  too,  continued  to 
see  Edith ;  but  there,  too,  there  was  never  any 
reference  to  the  spsmking,  and  Dan  seemed 
to  let  it  affect  his  attitude  toward  Edith 
not  in  the  least.  His  threat  against  Rey- 
nolds gradually  speared  to  be  fioEgottCD. 

Both  made  the  sduxd  football  team  the 
following  year,  Dan  as  quarter-back,  Tiny 
as  tacklet  Each  played  a  whale  of  a  game 
and  each  played  with  and  for  the  other, 
whenever  necessary,  as  if  that  were  the  sole 
aim  of  life.  There  was  one  odd  incident, 
though,  in  their  last  season,  when  Dan  was 
knocked  out  cold  m  the  Poly  game  and 
Tiny  was  first  to  reach  him  with  a  pail  of 
water.  He  had  poured  some  of  it  into 
Dan's  face  when  Dan  opened  his  eyes,  saw 
who  it  was,  and  jumped  to  his  feeL 

"What  do  you  mean  by  touching  me?"  he 
demanded,  and  reaching  for  the  pail  he 
swept  what  was  left  of  its  contents  into 
Tiny's  face.  Turning  on  his  heel,  he  walked 
back  into  the  game. 

From  high  school,  Reynolds  went  (m  to 
collie.  While  his  peq>Ie  were  by  no 
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means  well-to-do  and  it  was  rather  a  strug- 
gle for  them  to  do  it,  they  had  resolved  that 
he  was  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  college 
education  and  they  did  their  best  for  him. 
Reynolds,  however,  was  lazy  and  a  drifter. 
He  did  only  that  which  was  easiest,  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  at  cards  because  it 
aJways  meant  money  for  him,  and  he  be- 
came one  of  the  smart  crowd  in  which 
drinking  was  considered  a  manly  virtue. 

Dan,  mewwhile,  had  started  to  learn  a 
trade.  He  stuck  to  it  weU  and  there 
seemed  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
vould  be  able  to  .develop  the  small  a>n- 
tracting  business  that  his  father  had  built 
up,  until  Edith  knocked  it  all  down  like  a 
fallen  house  of  cards  by  refusing  to  marry 
him.  With  Reynolds  away  at  college,  Dan 
had  been  seeing  a  great  deal  of  Ec^th  and 
had  been  fancying  all  sorts  of  vain  things. 

"It's  Reynolds,  I  suppose,"  he  said  to 
Edith,  when  she  refused  him,  a  note  of 
bitter  resignation  in  his  voice.  "Or  else 
perhaps  it's  because  you  haven't  forgotten 
that  day  when  he —  But  I  haven't,  either." 

His  tone  changed  quickly  until  it  seemed 
to  have  in  it  something  horribly  evil. 

"What  I  said  to  him  that  day  goes,"  he 
went  on.  "Do  you  remember  what  it  was?" 

But  Edith  held  her  hands  before  her  face. 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  you  speak  that 
way,"  she  bc^ed.  "Dan,  I  think  too  much 
of  you — ^I'm  sorry — I  wish  I  could —  But, 
oh,  Dan,  don't  carry  that  thou^^t — don't 
say  it  again." 

"I'll  say  it  again  in  a  way  that  he 
will  remember,"  answered  Dan.  "It  isn't 
enough  that  he  did  that,  but  now  he's 
taken  you!" 

"Don't  be  foolish,  Dan,"  Edith  pleaded 
with  him.  "I — why  he — ^he's  still  at  col- 
lege, and  there's  been  no  thought  of  it." 

"But  there  will  be,"  said  Dan,  "and  he 
will  have  you." 

It  was  immediately  after  this  that  Dan 
joined  the  force.  I  suppose  it  was  because 
it  seemed  to  offer  a  haven  of  refuge,  as  it 
were,  a  routine  where  you  could  be  sure  of 
food  and  clothing  and  oimfort  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ahead,  or  for  life;  a  routine 
where  ambition  a>uld  die. 

That  is,  of  coiu'se,  ambition  for  a  man 
like  Dan;  for,  certainly,  he  was  fitted  for 
finer  things. 

His  change  from  civilian  clothes  into  a 
patrolman's  blue  uniform  was  virtually  co- 
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incident  with  the  home-coming  from  coU^e 
of  Jim  Reynolds.  There  was  a  story  that 
we  never  knew  fully,  involving  him  in  an 
incident  at  cards  that  the  college  authorities 
could  not  overlook,  but  it  was  generally 
given  out  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
quit  in  his  junior  year  because  his  family's 
finances  had  taken  a  disastrous  turn. 
However  true  that  may  have  been,  Jim 
apparently  did  not  do  much  to  aid  in  bet- 
tenng  the  family  affairs.  He  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  paying  attention  to  Edith, 
and  a  huge  share  of  the  remainder  was  de- 
voted to  one  of  the  city's  well-known  .pc^^r 
dubs.  It  was  said  (n  him  ^t  he  had 
phenomenal  luck.  That  he  must  have  had 
was  shortly  evidenced  when  it  was  whis- 
pered he  had  become  a  partner  in  the  place. 

Edith,  I  am  sure,  knew  nothing  of  it. 
She  was  one  of  those  women  to  whom 
"business"  was  a  sacred  word,  not  to  be  in- 
quired lightly  into  or  about,  and  ioc  whom 
any  trade,  profession,  or  commercial  ac- 
tivity of  any  kind  was  covered  by  the  one 
generic  term.  She  knew  from  Jim  that  he 
was  successful  in  "business"  which  kept 
him  most  of  the  time  at  night;  loving  him, 
she  believed  everything  that  he  told  her; 
and  she  married  him  in"  blind  trustfulness. 
How  soon  ^e  learned  that  his  income  was 
derived  entirdy  from  cards  \&  a  questicm. 

IT  WENT  on  like  that  for  two  or  three 
years.  Ryan  had  become  completely  sub- 
meiged  in  a  police  force  of  several  thousand 
men  and  was,  seemingly,  out  of  the  lives  of 
Jim  and  his  wife;  Reynolds  had  become  the 
sole  owner  of  the  poker  club  into  which  he 
had  played  his  way  in  the  year  before  his 
marriage;  there  had  never  been  even  one 
occasion  that  had  brought  the  two  men  to- 
gether in  any  way  and  it  is  very  certain  that 
Edith  and  Dan  had  not  seen  each  other 
since  he  had  been  dismissed  by  her  years 
before.  There  seemed  every  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  that  Ryan  had  forgotten  Reynolds  and 
Edith  as  they  had  forgotten  him.  In  any 
event,  if  either  of  them  remembered,  the 
memory  was  temporarily  obscured  just 
about  that  tune  by  an  arrival  of  rather 
extrawdinary  interest  to  them:  their  first- 
bom. 

You  remember  my  telling  you  that  you 
could  never  tell  when  Hate  was  going  to 
strike?  Well,  it  was  just  at  this  time,  when 
Ryan  had  been  completely  f  ot^fotten  and 
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when  Reynolds  and  his  wife  were  planning 
smd  thinking  about  all  sorts  ot  wonderft^ 
things,  that  it  was  shown  real  Hate  had 
been  bom  those  years  before  when  Tiny 
Reynolds  spanked  Dan  Ryan  wkaie  Edith 
looked  on. 

The  boy  was  barely  more  than  two  weeks 
old  when  Ryan  came  back  into  the  lives  of 
Re3niold5  and  Edith,  came  back  by  way  of  a 
raid  on  Reynolds's  club  on  Bank  Street, 
that  sent  its  owner  to  a  cell  until  ball  could 
be  provided  for  him;  that  shortly  after- 
ward made  him  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
dollars;  and,  worse  than  anything  else,  hurt 
him  through  and  through,  because  of  Edith. 
Where  before  she  had  known  little  of  it,  or, 
perhaps,  had  looked  complaisantly  on  it 
because  of  seeing  through  Jim's  eyes,  now 
she  had  to  see  it  for  what  it  was  and  to 
know  it  for  what  it  was. 

To  Reynolds,  the  fine  of  one  thousand 
dollars  did  not  mean  very  mudi;  probably 
the  brief  spell  of  jaU  meant  not  so  mudi 
either;  but  the  pain  that  the  cell  brought  to 
Edith  and  the  shame  and  the  feeling  tfiat  it 
must  have  killed  some  of  her  affection, 
meant  a  bitter,  biting  hurt.  And  its  bite 
and  its  bitterness  were  brought  home  to 
him  to  the  full  by  Ryan,  a  Ryan  ^o  made 
it  plam,  througjh  gloating  smile,  through 
comment  and  innuendo  and  through  every 
possible  channel,  that  the  raid  and  its  re- 
sults were  the  fruition  of  a  long-cherished 
plan.  Indeed,  he  was  even  careful  to  have 
it  become  known  to  Reynolds  that  he, 
Ryan,  had  worked  for  two  years,  ever  since 
he  had  known  of  Reynold  in  connection 
with  the  poker  club's  activities,  to  bring 
about  the  ratablishment  of  a  vice  squad  in 
the  department  ^d  had  schemed,  also,  to 
bring  himself  to  its  leadership. 

From  my  view-point,  it  has  always 
seemed  that  his  hatred  for  Reynolds  was 
not  only  more  positively  reflected  in  this 
disclosure  of  his  carefully  nurtured  plans, 
but  was  even  MachiavelUanly  clever  in  its 
prop£^anda.  You  see,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  Reynold,  imder  the  ckcum- 
stances,  would  abandon  his  club;  would 
recognize  the  unfairness  to  Edith  in  con- 
tinuing. But,  with  the  subtle  thrusts  that 
came  now  from  Ryan,  a  fighting  spirit  of 
stubbornness  came  into  his  being — your 
easy-going  drifter  is,  you  know,  the  most 
stublxnn  person  in  the  world  when  he  is 
finally  aroused — and  be  declared  unequivo- 


cally that  he  would  "not  be  driven  oat  of 
business     a  thousand  Ryans." 

THE  story  of  the  years  that  followed  is 
the  story  of  a  relentlessly  pursuing 
Nemesis.  There  were  times  when  Ryan's 
hands  were  tied  through  the  election  at  a 
liberal  administration  or  throu^  other 
political  pull;  but  he  was  able  to  reach  out 
after  Reynolds  with  imfailing  r^^ilarity. 
And  always,  his  raids  appeared  to  ccnne  at  a 
time  when  they  could  hurt  most.  If  a  nm 
of  bad  luck  devdoped  fra  Reynolds's  dub,  a 
period  of  poor  patronage  or  something  like 
that,  it  was  almost  sure  to  have  its  climax 
in  another  raid  by  Ryan,  another  fin^ 
perhaps  imprisonment. 

As  for  Re3molds — it  was  only  a  few  veebi 
ago  that  he  sat  alone  in  the  rooms  of  lui 
latest  dub,  the  Tapanon,  with  dbows  on 
table  and  diin  [ntq^ed  on  hands.  In  boot 
of  him  lay  a  litter  of  paper,  scribbled  full  ot 
figures,  fruits  of  a  vain  attonpt  to  find 
some  way  in  which  receipts  could  be 
balanced  to  meet  expenses.  The  Tapan<n 
had  just  been  enjoying  a  bri^  h^rday  of 
I^ospoity,  but  was  buried  now  beneath  a 
new  wave  of  reform,  and  its  closing  at  this 
particular  period  was  more  than  ordinarily 
hard  for  Reynolds.  Up  to  now  the  home 
on  Mulberry  Street  had  been  a  thing  apart 
from  the  club  on  Summer  Street.  But  the 
last  nm  of  the  Tapanon  had  been  too  brief 
to  store  up  any  great  reserve,  and  if  Edith 
and  the  children  were  to  continue  to  have 
what  they  wne  accustomed  to,  the  Ta^wmm 
would  have  to  go  on. 

So  R^olds's  figures,  and  so  Reynolds^ 
scowl  as  he  brouj^t  one  hand  down  with 
a  t»i^  on  the  table.  Since  even  Folly 
laughed  at  the  thought  of  continuance  of 
the  Tapanon  on  Summer  Street,  it  must,  it 
would  have  to,  go  to  Mulberry  Street. 

"That's  one  place  he'll  never  come  to,'* 
Reynolds  assiured  his  chief  lieutenant  later, 
voicing  thus  his  verdict  that  there  was  but 
one  man  for  the  T^^nnon  to  fear.  "They^ 
never  send  him  to  the  second  prednct, 
dther — ^it's  too  quiet.  Anyway,  it's  the 
only  thing  to  do." 

So  the  house  on  Mulberry  Street  was  divi- 
ded into  home  and  Tapanon — the  Tapanon, 
secure  in  this  new  form  of  protectitm, 
laughed  at  rdorm,  and  in  the  laughing 
sealed  in  a  fair  way  to  grow  rich  and 
prosperous.   Badt  of  the  heavy  shades  <m 
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the  two  lower  floors  the  lights  burned  away 
nightly  as  usual;  the  existence  of  the  '*best 
captam  of  police  the  city  had  ever  known" 
was  forgotten  completely. 

There  was,  as  you  know,  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  Ryan  should  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  second  precinct  within  a  few 
weeks  after  Reynolds  had  shifted  his  ac- 
tivities there;  and  yet,  there  he  was;  and 
there  for  the  first  time  in  years,  he  met  Edith. 
Passing  £rom  the  rear  of  a  trolley-car  on  the 
second  day  after  his  transfer,  he  came  face 
to  face  with  her. 

"D  YAN  would  have  gone  on,  but  Edith 
stopped  him.  "How  do  you  do,  Dan?" 
she  hailed  him  timidly.  "How  are  you? 
I — I  haven't  seen  you  for  so  long.   I  " 

It  is  quite  possible  that  she  intended  to 
make  a  plea  for  Reynolds,  that  she  in- 
tended to  recall  to  his  mind  the  old  days, 
and  that  she  intended  to  have  the  recoUec- 
tions  plead  for  her.  Whatever  she  in- 
tended was  cut  short,  however,  by  Ryun's 
blank  stare.  His  cheeks  had  at  first  gone 
red  and  then  had  changed  to  a  bluish 
whiteness.  His  glance  had  at  first  met  hers 
waveringly  and  then  eagerly,  and  had  then 
suddenly  &Uen  away.  In  the  light  of  what 
followed  a  few  days  later,  the  reason  for  it 
was  perfectly  clear — it  was  the  home- 
thrust,  now  actually  presented  for  the  first 
time,  of  the  woe  that  his  bitterness  had 
caused  this  woman  who  was  for  him  the  one 
woman,  .the  pam  of  realizing  how  he  had 
struck  at  her  in  reaching  after  Jim.  Ryan's 
profession  had  made  him  a  ck^  observer,  a 
reader  of  character  through  observation,  and 
I  am  tolerably  cert^  that  he  must  have 
read  in  Edith's  face  the  story  of  a  great  love 
and  must  have  felt  its  poignancy.  He  looked 
at  her  again,  after  a  space,  stood  for  a  moment, 
then  tiUTied  on  his  heel  and  walked  away. 

When  Edith  told  Reynolds  about  the 
meeting  and  how  Ryan  had  walked  away 
without  ^peaking,  there  was  but  one  ex- 
planation of  it  for  him.  He  marked  it 
down  for  another  coimt  in  that  long  score 
which  memory  held.  It  may  have  been 
somewhat  of  a  "last  straw"  proposition, 
for  a  call  from  Jackson,  plain-clothes-man 
emissary  from  the  second  precinct  station, 
a  day  or  so  later,  with  word  that  "Captam 
Ryan  wished  to  see  Mr.  Reynolds,"  ap- 
p«u%d  to  have  been  expected  and  even 
counted  on. 
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"Wants  to  see  me?"  echoed  Reynolds  to 
the  message,  his  voice  pitched  dirill  and 
mean.  "Wants  to  see  me?  Ryan  wants  to 
see  me?"  he  repeated.  "See  here,  Jack- 
son"— Jackson  was  an  old  friend  of  the 
Tapanon — "see  here,  Jackson,  I  want  to  see 
A*f»/"  And  Reynolds  picked  up  his  hat 
and  got  to  the  second  precinct  station  as 
fast  as  his  steps  could  take  him. 

Ihere  he  nodded  bruskly  to  Sergeant 
Purcell,  at  the  desk,  and  brushed  \a&  way 
into  the  captain's  private  office.  Ryan  sat 
there  alone  at  his  desk,  so  busily  engaged  in 
writing  that  he  failed  to  note  the  entrance. 
Reynolds  stood  silently  in  a  sort  of  forced 
calmness  imtil  presently  Ryan  glanced  up 
and  then  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"You  wanted  to  see  me,"  Reynolds  be- 
gan, quietly  enough.  "I've  come  down  to 
tell  you  that  I  wanted  to  see  you." 

Ryan  found  his  voice. 

"Sit  down,  Reynolds;  sit  down,"  he 
urged. 

For  a  half-minute  Reynolds  stared  uncer- 
tainly. The  meeting  was  quite  different 
from  what  he  had  expected.  But  the  forced 
coohiess  with  which  he  had  held  himself  in 
hand  could  not  last. 

"Sit  down  with  you?"  he  suddenly  ex- 
ploded. "I'd  sooner  sit  with  the  devil. 
What's  the  use  of  your  trying  any  of  your 
hypocritical  dodges  on  me?  You've  been 
hounding  rae  for  twenty  years.  You've 
tricked  and  schemed  and  plotted  in  all  that 
time  to  get  me  by  fair  means  or  foul — and 
now  you  have  the  nerve  to  invite  me  to  sit 
down  with  you!" 

Ryan  lifted  a  conciliatory  hand. 

"Let  me  tell  you,  Ryan,"  Reynolds  went 
on  after  that  second's  pause,  his  voice  much 
quieter,  but  a  quietness  that  felt  like  some 
stealthy,  deadly  menace.  "I've  reached  the 
end  of  my  rope  with  you.  I  know  what 
you've  been  doing  all  diese  years,  and  you 
know,  too —  know  that  your  record's  been 
all  bunk,  know  that  it's  me  akme  you've 
been  after.  You've  got  me,  too — ^Lord,  how 
you've  got  me!  But  now,  this  place — 
this  place  j^u've  finally  driven  me  to  " 

Once  again  Ryan  sought  to  interrupt. 

"I  met  your  wife  the  other  day,  Rey- 
nolds," he  tried  to  say,  his  voice  stningely 
different  from  the  other's.  It  was  utterly 
lost  as  Reynolds  surged  on. 

" — this  place,  Ryan/'  he  continued,  "is 
my  home.   My  wife  and  diildren  are 
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there.  Your  fight's  not  with  them;  it's 
with  me.  Understand?  I've  come  down 
here  to  warn  you  to  stay  away  from  them. 
I — I  can't  quit  this  time,  and  you're  not 
going  to  make  me  quit.  So  I've  come  to 
tell  you  to  stay  away.  Stay  away! 
Do  you  hear?  If  you  interfere  this  time, 
I'm  going  to  kill  you,  just  as  sure  as 
you've  done  all  you're  going  to  do  to  me." 

His  voice,  pitched  high  and  sharp,  rang 
keenly  out  in  the  assembly-room  and  Ser- 
geant Purcell  half-rose  from  his  seat,  then 
jumped  quickly  to  the  captain's  door.  It 
was  flung  open  as  he  reached  it.  Reynolds 
would  have  rushed  out,  but  it  wasn't  until 
a  nod  from  Ryan  confirmed  the  going  that 
the  wily  Purcell  managed  to  take  himself 
clumsily  out  of  the  way. 

Ryan  hesitated  for  a  moment  while  the 
sergeant  looked  at  him  questioningly. 
Then  he  forced  a  smile. 

"He  didn't  mean  it,  Tom,"  he  said, 
"forget  it." 

TJ  UT  to  Re3Tiolds  the  scene  was  still  white- 
■'^  hot  in  its  intensity.  His  swift  rush 
carried  him  to  his  desk  in  the  rooms  given 
over  to  the  Tapanon  and  from  one  of  its 
drawers  he  took  the  "gun"  that  had  been 
given  him  by  Joe  Smith,  patrolman,  w^ose 
gratitude  for  favors  at  Reynolds's  hands  had 
found  expression  in  the  gift  of  his  police 
revolver.  It  had  lain  unloaded,  virtually  for- 
gotten, for  many,  many  months.  Now,  as 
Reynolds  drew  it  from  its  place,  he  clicked  it 
idly  until  the  barrel  had  spun  around  twice 
without  fault,  and  from  a  dust-covered  box 
of  cartridges  he  filled  the  chambers.  There 
was  a  setness  of  face  about  him  that  made 
of  the  task  a  grim  ceremony. 

If  you  can  picture  to  yourself  the  shup- 
ness  of  the  revolt  that  had  come  to  Rey- 
nolds's soul ;  if  you  can  imagine  the  accumu- 
lation ot  bitterness  that  now  suddenly 
sought  to  find  a  way  out;  if  you  can  under- 
stand how  long  years  of  repression  not  only 
of  this  but  of  other  emotions  demanded  by 
Reynolds's  "business,"  could  dam  up  a  tidal 
wave — if  you  can  see  all  of  this,  it  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  there  won't  be  any  thought  of 
melodrama  for  you,  nor  any  touch  of  the 
theatric,  in  Reynolds's  attidute;  but,  rather, 
a  sequence  as  logical  as  it  w:^  inevitable. 

Understand,  though,  I  don't  believe  that 
Reynolds  meant  all  that  his  actions  might 
have  implied.   The  reagent  that  finally 


crystallized  his  mind  to  a  possibly  definite 
decision  came  when  he  had  gcme  to  the 
rooms  above  the  Tapanon  aad  there  drew 
the  loaded  revolver  from  his  pot^et,  the 
while  he  omtemplated  it  vith  a  rorful 
smile.  Edith  walked  in  suddenly  to  wbm- 
he  stood,  as  he  held  the  revcdver  in  his 
hands.  He  flushed  guiltily  when  she 
reached  his  side  before  he  could  hide  the 
weapon  from  her  eyes. 

"Jim!"  she  called.  "What  are  you  domg 
with  that?  Things  aren't  going  badly,  are 
they?" 

Reynolds  shook  as  thou^  with  an 
ague. 

"It's  all  r^t,  Edith,"  he  answered  pres- 
ently, as  quietly  as  his-  emotirai  would  let 
him.  "It's  all  right  with  me.  The  mat- 
ter's with  Ryan.  He— he  thinks  he's  gcfflog 
to  close  me  up  here."  Recdlection  the 
interview  just  passed  grew  keener,  and  he 
went  on,  "I've  told  him  that  I'm  tired  <rf  his- 
fight  against  me,  Editii,  uid  if  he  OHtieG  here 
I'm — I'm  going  to  kOl  him." 

She  reached  out  her  hands  to  him,  her 
fingers  gripped  his  in  a  sudden  spasm  of 
force,  and  her  lips  begged  him: 

"No!    Jim,  no!" 

Her  tense  grip  relaxed  as  suddmly  as  it 
had  tightened.  Before  he  could  reach  oet 
to  her,  she  had  fallen  from  him  to  the  flo». 
Reynolds  was  be^e  her  in  an  instant,  his 
face  wild  with  fri^t.  Hien  the  heavy  lines 
of  fierce  anger  returned,  deepened. 

"I  wiU  kiU  him!"  he  muttered.  "I  toH! 
I  wiU!" 

And  that  night  the  Tapanon  ruled  as  it 
had  formerly  ruled,  nightly  fw  a  week,  Ux 
two  weeks,  for  a  month,  and  still  there  came 
no  sign  from  the  second  precinct. 

Ryan  was  fiunng  something  he  had  never 
faced  before. 

"I  can't  do  it,"  he  was  saying  to  himself 
almost  daily  in  the  solitude  of  his  office  as 
the  reports  came  in  from  patrolmen  and 
plain-clothes  men  anent  the  Tapaium. 
"I  can't  do  it.  I  didn't  know  it  was  against 
her.  I  can't  hiu*t  hcc  again.  I  didn't  know 
—I  didn't  think." 

And  he  set  his  face  stcncally  against  the 
vague  insinuations  tiiat  OHnmenced  to 
seq>  in  to  him  from  various  sources.  £te  let 
pass  without  a  word  the  knowing  attitude 
that  he  surprised  now  and  again  as  his 
men  lumded  in  their  r^xMrts  cm  200  Mul- 
berry Street.  As  he  thought  it  over  again 
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and  again,  the  conviction  became  more  and 
more  definite  that  a  move  against  R^nK^ds 
VDuld  mean  that  Reynolds  would  seek  to 
make  good  his  threat.  And  if  Reynolds 
made  good — ^Edith — periiaps? 

He  could  get  no  further  in  all  the  times 
that  he  thoo^t  it  over.  Aimys  looming 
dear  in  his  mind  was  the  certainty  that 
Reynolds  would  shoot.  And  if  Reynolds 
did  that— did— that— did  that  Suddenly 
Ryan's  mind  dwt  off  at  an  odd  tangent 

IN  A  rush  of  excited  hope,  he  hurried 
down  to  the  water-front  where  the  lum- 
ber yards  of  T.  H.  Donovan  &  Company 
stretched  oiut  over  acres  and  acres.  Old 
'T.  H.,"  as  everybody  called  him,  was  just 
getting  ready  to  go  out  when  Ryan  arrived. 

*T.  H.,  you're  going  to  do  something  for 
me,"  was  Ryan's  word  wfaoi  he  had  baicked 
the  old  fellow  into  his  private  office. 
"You're  going  to  give  Jim  Reynolds  a  job 
with  T.  H.  Donovan  &  Ccunpany." 

"Dan,  boy,  is  it  yourself  that's  talking, 
that's  askii^  that?  Or  am  I  just  dream- 
ii«it?" 

"It's  me,  all  ri|^t,"  Ryan  half  groaned, 
half  bOf^  in  reply.  "I  can't  tell  yaa 
about  it,  T.  H. — whaX  you  don't  know  is  go- 
ing to  be  good  for  you  here,  I  guess.  Bnt 
I've  always  temonbefed  your  word,  since 
the  time  that  we  cleared  Tim,  that  wfaen^ 
em  I  asked,  you'd  do  me  the  biggest  favor 
one  man  ooidd  do  for  another.  Fm  askii^ 
it  now,  T.  H.  What  I  want  is  a  cfaanoe  for 
—for  myself." 

"And  you!re  asking  me  to  give  ReyncU  a 
job?"  T.  H.  Donovan's  voice  was  as  much 
surprised  as  his  face. 

"I  don't  know,  T.  H.,  if  he'U  take  it," 
Ryan  answered,  '^ut  I  want  you  to  offer  it 
—and  ke^  it  open.  He'd  make  a  good 
man  for  you.  You  know  as  weD  as  I  do 
that  he's  made  a  lot  of  friends  in  all  these 
years  who  really  like  him,  in  spite  of  the 
other  things — and  some  of  them  are  big 
people  who  might  be  your  customers  just 
as  well  as  not.  Reynolds  would  be  a  good 
salesman  for  you,  I'll  bet  he'd  make  good 
for  you.  They'd  help  him  out,  if  he  got 
going  straight." 

"It  isn't  that  I'm  thinking  about,  Dan/' 
the  other  assured  him.  "It's  you— are  you 
quitting?" 

A  deep  red  dyed  Ryan's  face,  for  all  his 
years  as  a  police  officer. 


can't  tdB  you  about  it,  T.  H.,"  he  said 
again.  "It's  somethtiig — something  Vwk 
got  to  keep  to  myself.  But  it's  aB  ijg^t, 
T.  H. — and  you'U  do  it,  w«m*t  you,  and 
never  tdl  a  living  soul?" 

Two,  three,  four  days  passed,  and  Ryan 
had  a  telq>hone  call  that  took  him  onoe 
more  to  the  water-front. 

"fie  won't  do  it,  Dan,"  Donovan  saluted 
him.  "He  thanked  me— and,  by  gravy  I 
like  hun;  I'd  Uke  to  have  him  with  me — but 
he  says  he  can't,  he  won't  get  out  now. 
He's  as  stubborn  as  a  mule  about  it. 
What's  it  aU  about,  anyway,  Dan?" 

Ryan  shook  his  head  negatively. 

"Did  yon  tell  him  you'd  keep  the  offer 
open?"heaNmtend.  "Yoadid?  Thanks, 
T.H.   Maybe  itll  be  all  right,  anyway." 

And  pnaently  Ryan  fooDd  his  way  bac^ 
to  the  seoood  prednct  station,  thinking, 
thinking.   ''I  wonder  if  there  isn't  some 

way— I  wonder  if  I  conhtn't  "  He 

snapped  his  6siga  and  thm^  cacitBdly. 

"H'mmnm —  H'mmnui,''  he  rumi- 
nated as  ooe  Dui^  irin  wai  trjnng  to  get 
dear  in  his  mind  the  detais  of  a  Uurred 
picture. 

"I  amU  do  it,"  he  found  UundT  saying. 
The  mo&oty  of  a  pcdioe  rewJvcr  ^en  to 
Reynolds  came  to  him — he  had  been  present 
at  Patrolman  &nith's  trial  for  this  fanacfa  <if 
disdptine — and  he  junqied  to  lus  fteL 

"I  cmU  do  it!"  he  icfieatod.  addiC9Ba« 
the  walls  about  him.  "They'd  newer  gnesa," 
he  assured  hhnaetf  and  the  walk.  "Only 
T.  H.  I'd  just  have  to  take  my  (Aaaoea, 
and  if —  But  they'd  never  know.  And, 
anyway,  it  would  be  lot  her,  and  I've 
bruised  her  and  hurt  her — I  owe  it  to  her. 
And  if  Reynolds  sees — if  he  sees — "  Ry- 
an's monol<^  blurred  again  into  a  strange 
picture. 

"Yes,"  he  said  finally.  "I  cotild  do  it! 
I !«//  do  it!" 

So  he  laughed  when  the  newspapm 
joined  in  the  chorus  of  insinuations  that 
came  now  direct  and  strong. 

"It'll  fix  us  both,"  he  chuckled,  "and 
they'll  never  guess!" 

The  order  that  went  out  forthwith  took 
six  men  with  Ryan  to  the  doors  at  200 
Mulberry  Street  that  night.  There,  Ryan 
gave  his  final  command. 

"Wait  until  you  hear  from  me,"  he  said. 
"I'm  going  to  see  first  if  he  won't  come 
quietly." 
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There  was  no  hint  of  it  from  the  windows, 
but  the  Tapanon  was  in  full  swing.  The 
lights  burned  free  over  the  tables  and  the 
poor  fools  and  the  happy  fools  sat  about 
ih&ai  as  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
sit  while  a  fickle  goddess  re^ed.  But  for 
the  nonc^  they  were  without  the  presence  of 
Reynolds.  He  had  been  c^ed  some 
minutes  earlier  to  decide  whether  little 
Jim  had  a  croupy  cough  or  just  a  plain 
(x>ugh. 

BEFORE  Elias,  the  colored  porter  who 
presided  over  the  door,  could  deny  him, 
Ryan  had  bru^ed  him  aside.  Once  mside, 
he  closed  the  door  and  donanded  Reynolds. 
Elias  tremblingly  pointed  the  way  to  the 
upper  floors,  then  thought  better  of  his 
admission  and  seized  the  captain,  probably 
with  some  faint  idea  of  stopping  his  prog- 
ress. If  it  did  nothing  else,  it  brought 
Reynolds  out  into  the  hall  above  just  as 
Ryau  started  up  the  stairs. 

An  instant  only  was  needed  for  recc^pii- 
tion,  and  Reynolds  reached  mechanic&lly 
for  his  revolver.  In  a  moment  more,  it 
gleamed  in  his  hand.  Ryan  gave  no  heed 
that  he  had  seen. 

"I've  come  to  talk  it  over  with  you, 
Jim,"  he  b^an. 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  the  nervous  finger 
on  the  tri^^  had  been  pressed  home.  Just 
once  it  ^ke.  Then,  as  Reynolds  held  out 
a  hand  imploringly — a  hand  that  would 
have  reached  out  to  stay  what  had  already 
t^en  place — ^Ryan  tippled  forward  at  h^ 
feet. 

Not  dead,  though,  or  even  stunned;  for 
while  he  was  yet  falling  the  words  came 
quick  and  sharp. 

"What  gun  is  that  Reynolds?"  he  de- 
manded.  "Is  it  the  police  gun?  Quick!" 

Even  tying  {none,  hu  inten^ty  dominated 
the  situation.  As  Edith  came  running  to 
him  and  tried  to  kneel  beside  him  on  the 
floor,  he  waved  her  away  with  a  roughness 
that  was  fairly  brutal. 

"What  gun  is  that,  Reynolds?"  he  re- 
peated insistently. 

The  sharp  repetition  of  the  question 
aroused  the  man  who  had  shot  him.  Rey- 
nolds knelt  beside  the  prone  form  and  held 
out  the  revolver  in  a  hand  that  shook  as  if  it 
had  the  palsy. 


Ryan  summoned  all  his  energy,  reached 
for  the  gim,  and  grasped  it. 

"I  thought  so,"  he  cried,  a  note  of  tri- 
umph in  his  voice.  He  gripped  the  weapon 
tight  with  one  hand  and  fmnbled  with  the 
oUier  in  his  hip  pocket. 

"Here,  Reynolds,  take  this!"  came  the 
comnuuid  in  another  moment.  Reynolds's 
fingers  found  a  cold  revolver-barrel  in  their 

grip- 

"Jim — Edith,"  Ryan  whispered  vi- 
brantly, "I  shot  myself!  Your  gun  hasn't 
been  used,  Jim.  My  gun — "  he  tapped  the 
weapon  that  was  gripped  fast  in  his  hand — 
"my  gun  cau^t — ^in  my  trousers,  as  I 
pulled  it  out.  I  shot  myselfl  Under- 
stand? Understand?" 

From  below  came  a  crash  as  of  splintering 
wood.  The  words  came  quicker  ii<jm  the 
dominant  figure  on  the  floor.  His  voice 
rang  sharply  pleading. 

"Jim!   Donovan?   You're  going  there?" 

While  he  was  yet  speakii^,  a  group  of 
blue-clad  figures  leaped  upon  Reynolds, 
but  Ryan  s^  conmumded. 

"Let  him  alone!"  he  stormed  at  them. 
"Let  him  alone,  I  say!  I  shot  myself. 
Myguncaught.  Hehadn'tusedhis.   I  " 

His  voice  trailed  off  weakly  and  his  ^es 
turned  to  where  Edith  knelt.  Then  they 
turned  to  where  Reynolds  knelt,  lingered 
for  an  instant.  There  was  a  glance  that 
answered  his  questioning  look.  "It's  for 
Edith,"  he  manag^l  to  say  before  his  e^ 
went  closed  again,  and  a  twitch  of  pain 
seemed  to  move  his  form.  The  group  of 
policemen,  standing  uncertainly  in  back  of 
Reynolds,  whither  they  had  retreated  at 
Ryan's  forceful  command,  stood  as  thoi^ 
they  did  not  know  quite  what  to  make  of  it, 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  Ryan  opened  his 
eyes  again. 

"I'm  glad,"  he  whispered  triumfdiantly  to 
Edith  and  Jim,  Ms  voice  so  low  that  it 
could  not  reach  the  others.  Then,  observ- 
ing the  officers  and  lifting  himself  an  inch 
or  two  from  the  floor,  his  voice  gathered 
strength.  "And — and — damn  it  aJ&l"  He 
spoke  in  a  half-^out.  "Don't  stand  there 
like  a  lot  of  ninnies,  the  lot  of  you!   Get  me 

an  ambulance!  I — I  "   His  voice  sank 

once  more  tmtil  it  sounded  like  a  fevered 
mutto:,  "I've  fixed  it — I've  squared  my- 
self—and I'm  gomg  to  get  well  at  that!" 


Enrybody't  Magasiiu,  Septmier,  193X 
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Hazel,  rtandiai;  in  the  doorway.  wBtclted  the  biifled  cavalcade  disappear  round  the  bend  in  tkc 
draw.    "1  ^eoa."  she  aaid,  "I'd  better  load  thia  rifle." 
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mik  the  Sheriff  Flees  for  His 
Life^  Haze/  Falls  Victim  to  the 
Machinations  of  the  Political  Ring 

By  William  Patterson  White 

Author  of  '^^ Paradise  Benti,"  '^HiJilen  Trails,^'     Lynch  Lanyers,^' etc. 
Illustrations  by  Remington  Schuyler 


THE  amiable  gentlemen  who  con- 
trolled the  poKtical  activities  of 
Crocker  County  decided,  owing 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  number 
of  good  citizens  who  were  growing  restive 
under  a  regime  of  graft  too  blatantly  pur- 
sued, that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  popular 
candidate  for  sheriff.  They  agreed  therefore 
to  elect  a  man  of  imblemished  reputation — 
one  who  should  also  be  an  easy-going  fellow 
and  not  too  inclined  to  take  his  duties 
seriously.  Tip  O'Gorman  proposed  Billy 
Wingo,  a  popular  young  man  who  appar- 
ently had  never  had  a  single  serious  thought 
in  his  life.  Tip  guaranteed  that  Billy  would 
see  only  those  things  which  were  pointed 
out  to  him.  Billy  was  elected,  much  to  the 
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satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The  joy  of 
the  political  ring  was,  however,  short-lived. 
The  new  sheriff,  suddenly  realizing  that  he 
now  was  in  a  position  to  marry,  developed 
an  alarming  zeal  in  the  piusuit  of  his  new 
duties.  His  activities  so  worried  those 
shady  dealers  in  land  and  cattle,  Rafe 
Tuckleton  and  Skinny  Shindle  and  their 
partners  in  iniquity,  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Driver  and  District  Attorney  Arthur  Rale, 
that  they  speedily  took  counsel  among 
themselves  as  to  how  they  might  best  put 
him  out  of  the  way. 

Hazel  Walton,  the  beautifiJ  cause  of 
ambitions  in  Billy's  hitherto  placid  exis- 
tence, heard,  by  chance,  black  threats 
against  his  Ufe.  Ste  became  terribly  worried 

*CopyTiiht.  I93J.  by  WHtiam  PotUrson  Wkitt. 
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for  fear  that  he  might  be  killed,  and 
begged  him  to  resign.  Billy  was  in  no  mood 
to  play  the  quitter,  and  when  she  told  him 
that  she  couid  not  marry  a  man  whose  life 
was  in  constant  danger,  lost  his  temper  and 
told  her  wrathfully  that  he  had  asked  her 
for  the  last  time  to  marry  him.  "If  you 
ever  change  your  mind,"  he  said,  "you  will 
have  to  come  to  me  and  tell  me  that  I  was 
right  and  you  were  wrong." 

Dan  Slike,  a  professional  gunman,  after 
an  interview  with  Judge  Driver  and  his 
pleasant  friends,  agreed  to  settle  the  count 
against  the  sheriS  and  also  that  against 
Tom  Walton,  Hazel's  uncle,  who  was  too 
honest  to  be  allowed  at  la^e.  The  trap 
was  laid,  and  one  day  Billy  received  a  note 
from  Hazel  asking  lum  to  come  to  her  at 
once.  Unfortunately  for  the  ruccess  of  the 
plot,  Billy  was  suspicious  of  forgeries.  He 
also  knew  that  Hsizel  was  visiting  friends 
many  miles  away.  Nevertheless,  Billy  went 
to  the  Walton  ranch,  taking  with  him,  at 
the  point  of  his  gun,  the  thoroughly  fright- 
ened judge.  Slike  had  already  shot  Walton 
and  when  Driver  appeared  with  the  sheriff, 
believii^  himself  double-crossed,  he  shot 
down  the  rascally  judge  before  he  himself 
fell  badly  wounded  by  the  sheriff. 

With  Slike  in  jail  and  the  sheriff  still  pur- 
suing his  course  of  righteousness,  the  ring 
was  considerably  worried.  They  had  failed 
onqe,  they  must  not  fail  again.  O'Gorman 
held  out  for  persuasive  measures,  and  by  so 
doing  lost  even  more  favor  with  certain  of 
his  henchmen,  who  were  against  what  they 
considered  his  pussy-footing  methods.  He 
had  heartily  disapproved  of  the  murder  of 
Walton,  and  there  were  those  who  held  that 
life  would  be  more  satisfactory  in  Crocker 
Coxmty  if  Tip  should  join  his  late  friend. 

One  night  of  heavy  rain  the  sheriff,  read- 
ing alone  in  his  office,  heard  a  thump 
against  the  door  followed  by  a  muffled  wail. 
Caning  the  door,  he  found  a  woman  lying 
on  the  doorstep.  He  bent  over  her  and — 
smash! 

When  Billy  opened  his  eyes  he  found  that 
he  was  in  Sam  Lardner's  house  a  mile  from 
town.  Sam,  Felix  Craft  and  Tip  O'Gorman 
were  watching  him.  Tip  explained  that 
they  had  a  little  matter  of  business  to  dis- 
cuss with  him  and  preferred  to  do  it  undis- 
turbed. "Give  us  your  word  that  you  won't 
bother  us,  Bill,"  said  Tip,  "and  you  can 
walk  out  the  door."   "And  if  I  refuse?" 


asked  the  sheriff.  Felix  Craft  rose  clad  in 
Billy's  clothes.  "This  afternoon,"  he  said 
with  a  grin,  "you  hold  up  the  HillsviUe 
stage.  Everybody  on  the  stage  will  be  able 
to  swear  to  your  clothes  and  your  horse 
and  your  gims.  One  of  your  guns  has  a 
brass  guard.  That  gun  especially  will  be 
remembered." 

Billy  looked  at  him.  "How  about  the 
Wells-Fargo  guard?  You  want  this  thing 
to  go  smoothly,  Felix,  old-timer.  Suppose 
you  get  plugged?" 

"Never  mind  the  guard,"  Tip  quickly  cut 
oS  the  rather  too  voluble  explanation  id 
the  others.  "We've  figured  this  thing  out 
to  the  last  li'l  detail." 

BHXY,  through  half-shut  eyes,  was  watdi- 
ing  the  men  he  was  talking  to.  He  was 
watching  Sam  Larder  especially.  For  Sam 
was  not  a  good  poker-player.  Never  had 
been.  His  pliunp  features  were  too  ex- 
pressive. And  now  the  open-faced  Sam  was 
looking  at  Billy  with  a  slightly  worried  ez- 
pres^on.  Furthermore,  the  worry  was 
tinged  with  some  astonishment.  At  least 
so  it  seemed  to  Billy.   Again  why? 

Here  again  had  cropped  up  and  out 
those  unnatural  circumstances  so  ably 
dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  William  Noy.  As  has 
been  said,  the  law  abhors  such  things  and 
seeks  a  remedy.  There  is  always  a  remedy; 
and  investigation,  patient  and  thoroi^h,  will 
always  find  it.  Billy  rather  prided  himself 
on  being  a  patient  and  thorough  investi- 
gator. 

Nevertheless  he  did  not  fail  to  realize  that 

he  was  in  a  tight  hole.  He  felt  the  pinch  al- 
ready. So  he  smiled  at  the  three  men  his 
sunniest  smile. 

"Looks  like  a  wild  night  on  the  canal," 
he  said  calmly.  "I  expect  the  mules  are 
pinning  back  their  ears.  Yeah.  Goii^, 
Crafty?  Well,  be  good  and — oh,  say, 
Crafty,  jun't  Jerry  Fern  the  stage-drivo- 
this  trip?" 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  short  reply. 

"But  you  knew  everything  else,"  com- 
plained Billy,  making  a  mental  note  of  an- 
other unnatural  circumstance.  "Seems  like 
you'd  oughta  know  this,  too." 

"Well,  I  don't,"  Craft  tossed  back  over 
his  shoulder  eis  he  flung  out  of  the  house. 

The  door  slammed.  Billy  looked  at  Sam 
Larder  and  grinned.  "If  this  is  Jerry  Fern's 
trip,  and  I'm  most  sure  it  is,  Felix  will  be  out 
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of  luck.  Jerry  is  one  stage-driver  who  will 
always  give  a  bandit  a  battle." 

"Oh,  I  guess  Crafty  will  get  the  drop  on 
him  all  ri^t,"  Sam  Larder  averred  easily — 
too  eadly  by  h^. 

"I  can  see,"  said  Billy  with  strange  pht- 
cidity,  "I  can  see  that  I've  got  to  get  out  of 
here." 

Both  Sam  and  Tip  lauj^ed — ^Tip  heartily, 
Sam  with  a  false  note. 

"Well,  anyway,"  resumed  Billy,  "I've  got 
my  choice  of  hitting  the  trail  or  being  ar- 
rested." 

Tip  shook  his  head.  "You  haven't  any 
choioe — ^none.  You  see,  we  talked  it  over 
again  while  you  were  asleep  a  while  back,  and 
we  decided  if  you  couldn't  see  our  way  of  it 
and  be  sensible  like  we  want  that  we'd  better 
just  put  you  where  you  wont  be  mislaid. 
Givin'  you  your  choice  of  ridin'  away  or 
bein'  arrested  like  I  said  at  first  would  be  a 
bad  move.  If  you  chose  to  hit  the  trail — 
You're  a  sport  with  ideas,  Bill,  and  you 
might  think  up  one  to  put  the  kybosh  on  us. 
But  if  you're  in  jail  your  ideas  wont  help  you 
much.  See?" 

"I  see  I  ain't  gonna  get  a  chance  for  my 
alley  a-tall.  Who'll  arrest  me — my  own 
deputies?" 

"No,  well  do  that.  Here's  the  story: 
Your  hsusc  gave  out  and  Sam  caught  you 
trying  to  rustle  a  pony  out  of  his  corral. 
Sam  threw  down  on  you,  held  you  up  and 
when  we,  Sam,  Crafty  and  I,  y'understand, 
searched  you,  we  foimd  on  you  a  couple  of 
pocket-books  and  Jerry  Fem's  watch. 
Sec?'* 

"I  see  all  right.  I  see  you  haven't  been 
quite  open-wi^  our  friend  Mr.  Craft." 

"How  do  you  make  that  out?" 

Billy  hunched  his  shoulders.  He  was  ob- 
SQ-nng  the  marked  unease  that  spread  upon 
the  countenance  of  Sam  Larder.  Tip  was 
forced  to  repeat  his  question. 

Billy  gazed  at  him  vacantly.  "Huh? 
How — uh — oh,  you  want  to  know  how,  do 
you?  Is  that  it?  Yeah.  Well,  I'll  tell 
you.  Here  you  knew  alia  time  that  Jerry 
Fern  was  going  to  drive  the  stage  this  trip 
and  yet  you  didn't  tell  Crafty.  He  didn't 
know  vibo  was  the  driver  when  I  asked  him, 
remember?  You  should  have  told  him, 
Hp.   Skin  game  not  to." 

Tip  laughed.  Was  the  laughter  forced? 
Billy  thought  it  soimded  as  if  it  were.  But 
he  couldn't  be  sure.   Not  with  Tip  O'Gor- 
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man.  For  Tip  was  a  good  poker-player. 
Stm  

BUly  wagged  a  forefii^  at  Tip.  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  Crafty,  you  careless  child?" 

"Crafty  knew  all  right,"  Tip  stated.  "He 
was  just  joking  with  you,  I  guess." 

"I  guess  so  too,"  drawled  ^iUy  Wingo. 
"I  guess  so  too.  How  aboulra  dnnk.  Tip? 
I'm  thirsty.'^ 

"Sam  ^rill  get  you  a  drink,"  said  Tip. 

Billy  smiled.  "Why  not  you?  Can't 
you  trust  me  with  Sam?  Think  I'll  corrupt 
his  morals  or  something?" 

"There's  no  telling  what  you'll  do.  Bill, 
and  as  I  may  have  told  you  once  or  twice  we 
can't  afford  to  take  any  chances." 

"When  am  I  going  to  be  arrested  for 
rustling  one  of  Sam's  horses?" 

"Soon  after  Crafty  gets  here." 

"Sam,"  said  Billy,  when  the  owner  of  the 
house  appeared  with  the  drink,  "Sam,  how 
about  a  li'l  hot  s(»nething  to  eat?  I  know 
it's  only  the  shank  of  the  afternoon,  but  I'm 
hungry  and  I  probably  have  a  kuDg  hard 
night  ahead  of  me." 

"You  have  all  right,"  concurred  Sam, 
easing  his  fat  self  into  a  chair  and  begin- 
ning to  construct  a  cigarette. 

Billy  elevated  his  eyebrows.  "Say,  I 
thou^t  I  asked  you  for  something  to  eat?" 

Sam  ran  h^  tongue  along  the  side  of  the 
cigarette.  "I  heard  you,  but  I  don't  cook  a 
thing  till  supper.  That's  flat.  I  been  in 
and  out  of  that  kitchen  all  day  and  I've  got 
enough,  you  bet  you." 

"You  don't  have  to  cook  anythin'  your- 
self.  Let  your  cook  do  it." 

"I  let  him  go  to  town  for  the  day," 

"I  don't  s'pose  you  could  persuade  one  of 
your  boys  to  throw  a  li'l  bite  together  for 
me,  now,  could  you?" 

Sam  shook  a  decided  head.  "I  a)u]dn*t, 
Bill.  There  ain't  a  boy  on  the  place.  I 
sent  them  all  down  on  the  Wagonjack  to 
fence  off  a  quicksand." 

Billy  closed  his  eyes  to  conceal  the  satis- 
faction in  their  depths.  Not  a  man  on  the 
place!  Whidi  was  just  yrhaX  he  had  been 
working  to  find  out.  But  the  odds  were 
still  two  to  one — and  an  armed  two  to  a 
weaponless  one  at  that.  When  Craft  re- 
turned, they  would  be  three  to  one — inx>- 
vided  Billy  still  was  a  prisoner. 

He  surveyed  his  captors  through  drop- 
lidded  eyes.  Sam  Larder  was  lo<^ng  out  of 
the  window.  But  Tip  was  cm  the  alert  even 
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as  he  had  been  from  the  beghming.  And 
Billy  knew  well  that  Tip  woidd  not  he^tate 
to  ^cot  Most  decidedly  the  future  did 
not  look  bright  and  shining.  But  Billy's 
was  a  confident  nature. 

"What's  that?"  queried  Tip. 

"What  do— oh,  that!  Simon  says 'thumbs 
up,'  you  mean?  It  doesn't  mean  anythin' 
serious.  Tip.  Just  another  way  of  saying, 
'Faint  heart  never  won  a  bet  in  its  life'  ai^ 
'It's  always  darkest  'round  midnight.' 
Don't  mind  if  I  take  a  snooze,  do  you,  Tippy, 
old  boy?" 

Billy  rolled  over  on  his  stomach,  rammed 
his  hrad  into  the  pillow  and  completely  re- 
laxed his  body;  but,  although  his  breathing 
soon  became  deceptively  regular,  he  was  far 
from  being  asleep.  He  was  thinking  as  pur- 
posefully as  ever  he  had  in  his  life.  He  had 
to  escape.  He  had  tot  To  permit  his  ene- 
mies to  do  this  thing  was  intolerable. 
There  was  a  way  out.  Every  strait,  no 
matter  how  close  and  awkward  it  may  be, 
has  its  way  out. 

He  built  many  plans  while  he  lay  there. 
But  there  was  a  flaw  in  each  and  every  one 
of  them.  His  brain  was  still  feverishly  busy 
when  Felix  Craft  returned  about  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon. 

AS  THE  door  opened  and  Craft  entered, 
Billy  sat  up.  "Have  a  nice  time?" 
he  drawled. 

"Went  through  like  clockwork,"  replied 
Craft,  slumping  into  a  chair. 

"Not  even  a  li'l  teeny-weeny  hole  in  you 
anywhere?"  Billy  demanded  hopefully. 
"Hell,  1  shore  had  a  better  opinion  of  Jerry 
Fern  than  that." 

"Jerry  didn't  do  any  fightin'  to-day,"  said 
Felix.  "H^ded  avex  his  watch  like  a 
major." 

"Yeah,  Tip  said  you'd  take  his  watch. 
Funny  you  didn't  know  Jerry  Fern  was 
driving  this  trip  when  I  asked  you.  Tip 
knew." 

"Oh,  I  knew  all  right,"  Craft  said  care- 
lessly. "Lord  A'm^hty,  I'm  hungry.  My 
stomach  is  sticking  to  my  backbone  closer 
than  a  postage-stamp  to  a  letter.  I  ain't 
had  a  thing  to  eat  since  breakfast.  Got  any 
more  ^gs  and  ham,  Sam?" 

"If  you  want  anything  to  eat,  you  can 
cook  it  yourself,"  said  Sam.  "It's  like  I 
told  Bill  here,  I  aint  goin'  into  that  kitchen 
till  si^>pertime." 


"That's  always  the  way,"  gnimblcd 
Craft,  kicking  hj^  chair  back.  "Here  I  ride 
from  hell  to  breakfast  and  back — and  I 

wanna  say  again  that  having  that  hold-up 
fifteen  miles  from  here  was  too  much  of  a 
good  thing.  Just  as  well  have  had  it  two  or 
three  miles  away.  It  wouldn't  have  made 
a  bit  of  difference,  not  a  smid^,  by  Gawd.'* 

"You  know,  Felix,"  defended  Tip,  "that 
we  had  it  fifteen  mUes  away  so  ti^  give- 
out  horse  of  Bill's  would  lod^  more  natural." 

"Damn  his  give-out  horse,"  snarled  Craft, 
moving  stiffly  toward  the  hall  leadii^  to  the 
kitchen.  "I  wish  it  had  give  out  before  I 
was  bom." 

"So  you  found  out  how  rough-gaited  the 
pinto  was,  did  you,  Felix?"  Billy  observed 
sweetly.  "Do  you  know,  I  had  an  idea  you 
would.  Yeah.  You  don't  ride  enou^, 
that's  whatsa  matter.  Stick  too  close  be- 
hind your  faro-box,  you  do.  Y'oughta  try 
the  open  air  and  the  range  more.  Tell  you, 
Felix,  I'll  gamble  you'll  do  more  ridin'  and 
less  card-pTayin'  in  the  next  sixty  da>'s  than 
you  ever  did  in  any  two  months  of  your  Ufe 
before.  In  round  numbers  I'll  bet  you  ride 
more  than  six  hundred  miles  in  the  next  two 
months.  Go  you  a  hundred  even.  The 
bet  payable  in  Golden  Bar  sixty  days — say 
any  time  after  the  first  day  of  June." 

"Humor  him,  Crafty,"  su^ested  Tip, 
glad  of  the  diversion.  "Sometimes  they 
turn  real  violent." 

"Make  it  five  hundred  even,"  said  Craft, 
who  was  nothing  if  not  commercial. 

Billy  smiled  pityingly.    "You  poor  feller! 
But  you've  asked  for  it.    Five  hundred 
is.   It'll  have  to  be  a  finger  bet,  because  I 
haven't  a  cent  with  me." 

"Your  word's  good,"  said  Craft  and  went 
on  his  way. 

"How  about  you  fellers?"  Billy  pursued 
brightly.  "Any  chance  of  my  turning  a 
honest  penny?  I'll  go  you  both  the  same  as 
Craftv.    I  suppose  my  word's  good." 

"Better  than  gold,"  declared  Tip;  "but  I 
don't  see  how  you're  going  to  check  up  on 
anybody's  riding." 

Billy  waved  a  complacent  haiul.  "That's 
the  least  of  my  troubles.  How  about  it? 
You  fellers  want  to  bet?  No?  Aw  right, 
my  loss  is  your  gain.  Tippy,  I  wonder  if 
you'd  mind  opening  the  door  and  hollering 
to  Felix  to  fry  me  up  a  mess  of  eggs  while 
he's  at  it?  Tell  hun  to  let  'em  lay.  That's 
the  way  I  like  'em.   I  thank  yoiu" 
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When  Felix  Craft  brought  the  e^,  he 
drew  up  at  one  side  of  the  table  and  Billy  at 
the  other.  Hie  platter  of  egg&  was  between 
them,  l^p  looked  on  from  his  seat  near  the 
fireplace.  Sam  lounged  comfortably  in  his 
chair. 

Billy  looked  with  a  dissatisfied  air  upon 
the  eggs.  "Ain't  there  any  bread,  Felix? 
One  thing  I  like  is  to  sort  of  smush  a  piece  of 
bread  round  my  eggs  till  it  gets  all  gooey 
and  good.  A  U'l  butter  on  the  bread 
wouldn't  hurt  neither." 

So  Felix  made  another  trip  to  the  kitdien. 
Wboi  he  returned  with  the  bread  and  but- 
ter, Billy  discovered  that  the  pepper  had 
been  overlooked. 

"For  Gawd's  sake  use  salt  on  *em!"  im- 
plored Felix.  "I  never  use  pepper,  I  don^t. 
Salt  is  just  as  good.   Healtlkier,  too.'* 

"But  I  don't  like  salt,"  protested  Billy. 
"I've  got  no  manner  of  use  for  it.  I  want 
pei^ier,  I  do." 

"Use  salt,"  mumbled  Craft,  stoking 
bu^ly. 

BiUy  pushed  right  back  from  the  table 
and  reused  to  be  comforted.  "I  want  some 
pepper!  Whatsa  matter  with  you  jiggers — 
tryin'  to  starve  me  to  death?  Sam,  you  lazy 
lump  of  sluragoition,  get  me  some  peppo-, 
will  you?" 

"No,  I  won't.  I'm  too  oranfortable  and 
you're  too  finicky." 

Bill  glanced  across  at  Tip.  "You  going 
to  refuse  me  too,  Tip,  old  citizen?" 

"No,"  said  Tip  with  a  weary  air,  "I  sup- 
pose not." 

He  arose  and  betook  himself  to  the 
kitchen.  Returning  with  a  large  old-fash- 
ioned tin  peppa  pot  he  thumped  it  down 
upon  the  table  in  front  of  the  captive. 
"There  ^are.    Now,  stop  vour  squalling." 

"Thank  you,  Tippy,  I  wfll.  Yeah." 

Billy  scraped  up  to  the  table  as  Tip  turned 
away.  "What's  the  matter  with  this  pepper 
pot  anyway?" 

Tip  turned  to  look.  Billy  picked  up  the 
p^per  pot  slowly  and  s taxed  hard  at  it. 
Fdix  Craft  cnmed  his  neck. 

^'I  don't  see  anything  the  matter  with  it," 
sud  Craft 

"Don't  you?"  murmured  Billy,  his  fingers 
busy  with  the  removable  top.    "Look  here." 

Larder  did  not  move,  but  both  Tip 
and  Craft  obeyed.  In  fact,  they  obeyed 
vith  such  good  will  that  the  handful  of  pep- 
per that  Billy  instantly  swept  into  thdr 
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faces  dusted  up  thai  nostrib  as  wdl  as  into 
their  eyes. 

In  throwing  the  pepper  Billy  had  em.' 
ployed  his  left  hand.  This  left  hand  had 
not  completed -the  motion  before  Billy  was 
reaching  for  the  platter  of  eggs  with  his  right 
hand. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Sam  Larder  that  he 
was  a  slow-going  gentlonan.  The  platter 
struck  him  edgewise  over  the  eye  when  his 
six-shooter  had  barely  cleared  the  holster. 
The  six-shooter  thudded  to  the  floor.  Sam 
and  his  chair  went  over  backward  and  lay 
together  in  a  tfuigle  amid  the  fragments  of 
broken  platter  and  the  ranains  of  several 
eggs. 

Billy,  arriving  in  Sam's  unmediate  neigh- 
borhood 'a  split  second  after  Sam  struck  the 
floor,  scooped  up  the  fallen  six-shooter  and 
wheeled  back  to  face  his  other  two  enemies. 
But  they  were  too  occu^ned  with  thdr  very 
real  misery  to  be  a  further  menace.  Feli 
Craft  was  »tting  on  the  floor  clawing  at  his 
eyes  and  swearing  continuously.  Tip,  cough- 
ing and  sneezing,  was  not  swearing.  Per- 
haps he  had  not  sufficient  breath.  At  any 
rate  he  was  on  his  feet,  arms  spread  wide, 
feeling  his  way  along  the  wall  toward  the 
door  giving  into  the  hall. 

Billy  cat-footed  up  behind  Tip  and 
snatched  away  his  six-shooter.  Hp  spun 
round  at  the  toudi  but  BiUy  dodged  away 
from  the  clutching  hands. 

Bang!  a  revolver  bullet  cut  a  button  from 
his  vest  and  tucked  into  the  wall  at  his 
elbow.  Billy's  sudden  movement  had  saved 
his  life.  He  leaped  back  another  two  yards 
to  get  out  of  the  anoke  and  crouched,  bal- 
ancing his  tense  body  on  the  balls  of  his  feet. 

He  saw  beyond  the  table  Felix  Craft  with 
a  gun  in  each  hand.  The  gambler's  face, 
despite  the  tears  that  overflowed  his  eyes 
and  ran  down  liis  chedu,  was  fairly  mur- 
derous. 

"Tip!  Where  are  you?  Don't  you  move, 
Bill,"  Craft  was  saying,  the  barrels  of  his 
two  guns  weaving  to  and  fro  uncertainly. 
"Get  away  from  that  door,  Bill.  Don't  you 
try  and  get  away.    I  can  see  you." 

Billy  leaned  forward,  picked  up  a  fork 
from  his  set-out  on  the  table  and  flung  it 
across  the  room.  It  fell  with  a  clatter. 
Craft  fired  at  the  sound.  The  next  instant 
Billy  kicked  him  under  the  chin  and  flat- 
tened him  out. 

"First  time  I  3ver  saw  a  feller  shoot  by 
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ear,"  observed  Billy,  calmly  divesting  Craft 
of  his  gun-belt  and  exchanging  Sam's  six- 
shooter  for  his  own  gun  with  the  brass  trig- 
ger^uard.  "He  did  pretty  good,  consider- 
ing. Tip,  don't  you  try  to  bluff  me,  like 
Crafty,  that  you  can  see.  Hey!  do  you 
want  to  be  the  third  senseless  man  in  this 
room?" 

Tip  answered  the  question  by  halting  his 
groping  way  toward  tlie  speaker.  Ha  stood 
still,  his  body  swaying,  his  muscular  fingers 
locked  in  the  palms  of  his  bands.  Billy 
stooped  over  the  senseless  Craft  and 
whipped  off  his  neckerchief. 

"Put  yoiu:  hands  bdiind  you,  Tip,"  he 
directed. 

"Damfi  wiU!"  Tip  declared. 

'^I  don't  want  to  whang  you  over  the 
head,  Tip,  but  1*11  have  to  if  you  won't  be 
good.   Stick  *em  behind  you." 

Tip  hesitated,  then  suddenly  he  thrust  his 
hands  behind  him.  Billy  slipped  round  him, 
laid  his  ^-shooter  on  a  chair  seat  and  drew 
the  handkerchief  beneath  Tip's  crossed 
wrists.  The  next  instant  Tip  had  whirled 
about,  Tip's  knee  was  between  his  legs  and 
Hp's  long  arms  were  wrs^>ped  round  him 
in  an  underhold. 

Tip  was  essa3dng  the  wrestling  chip  Cum- 
berland men  call  the  swinging  hype.  It  is  a 
crack  chip  and  when  well  done  is  disastrous 
to  an  opponent.  But  it  must  be  well  done 
— the  right  arm  under,  hyping  with  the  ri^t 
and  striking  outside  with  the  left.  For- 
tunately for  BUI,  Tip,  although  his  right  arm 
was  uncier  in  a  strong  hold,  had  made  the 
mistake  of  sticking  ms  left  knee  between 
Bill's  legs.  He  struck  outside  with  his  right 
1^  and  missed.  With  the  right  arm  under 
he  had  not  the  leverage  he  should  have  had. 

Billy,  fighting  for  his  life,  dropped  his 
arms — backheeled  Tip  and  ran  over  him. 
Thumpl  The  wrestlers,  Tip  underneath, 
landed  full  upon  the  senseless  back  of  Felix 
Oaf t.  Tip  freed  a  hand,  writhed  his  body 
adewise  and  struck  viciously  at  Billy's  un- 
protected stomach.  He  struck  too  low  and 
the  blow  glanced  off  Billy's  hipbone.  Billy, 
striking  in  turn,  drove  a  smashing  right 
against  the  point  of  Tip's  chin.  Tip  merely 
grunted  and  struck  again  at  Billy's  stomach. 
Billy  parried  the  blow  with  his  left  said 
brought  up  his  knee  with  the  laudable  in- 
tention of  kicking  Tip  in  the  abdomen. 

Blhided  thou^  he  was.  Tip  apparently 
sensed  what  was  impraiding,  for  he  crowded 


his  body  against  Billy  and  struck  outside 
with  all  his  mi^t.  In  an  instant  Tip  was 
on  top  and  Billy  underneath.  The  older 
man  jammed  both  thumbs  into  Billy's  wind- 
pipe and  wrenched  himself  astride  Billy's 
body.  The  strangling  Billy  spread  wide  his 
1^,  htmched  up  his  knees,  planted  both  feet 
i^ainst  Tq>'8  ribs  and  straitened  his  1^ 
with  a  jerk.  Tip's  hands  were  torn  loose 
from  BiUy's  throat  and  Tip  himself  crashed 
backward  against  the  wall. 

Billy  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  without 
the  slightest  hesitation  clipped  Tip  over  the 
head  with  the  barrel  of  his  six-shooter.  Tip 
remained  where  he  was.  Billy  stood  over 
him,  pistol  p(»sed,  till  he  made  sure  he  was 
senseless.  Then  he  took  pains  to  make  fast 
the  trio's  respective  arms  and  1^  with 
strips  torn  from  a  nightgown  belonging  to 
Sam.  He  likewise  removed  his  spurs  from 
Craft's  heels  to  his  own. 

This  being  done  he  stripped  Tip  and  Sam 
of  their  gun-belts,  gathered  up  all  the  guns 
and  ran  out  into  the  kitchen.  Here,  on  the 
floor.  Craft  had  thrown  his  saddle,  bridle 
and  saddle-blanket.  Bill  added  the  lot  to 
his  burden  and  sped  out  to  the  corral.  The 
innto  was  there,  looking  very  tired.  Bill 
hastily  unstrapped  his  rope  and  dropped  the 
loop  over  a  rangy-bodied  chestnut  with 
good  legs  and  a  mule  stripe.  This  animal 
he  bridled  and  saddled,  left  it  standing  and 
ran  back  to  Sam's  storeroom  for  anotli^  set 
oi  horse  equipment.  It  was  his  laudable  in- 
tention to  pack  the  unconscious  Felix  into 
town  and  jail  him  for  the  stage-coach  rob- 
bery. It  was  a  bold  plan,  but  Billy  edways 
rather  favored  the  bold  plan.  The  plan  had 
not  occurred  to  him  till  almost  the  instant  of 
throwing  the  pepper  so  he  had  had  no  time 
to  mature  it  thoroughly,  but  it  seemed  to 
contain  more  elements  of  success  than  any 
other  because  it  would  forestall  his  enemies' 
scheme  so  neatly.  With  Craft  in  jafl  and 
wearing  the  clothing  worn  by  the  robber,  to 
which  clothing  the  complaisant  Jerry  Fem 
and  lus  passengers  would  undoubtedly  be 
prepared  to  swear,  it  would  be  hard  indeed, 
if  Bill  could  not  fasten  the  robbery  on  Craft. 

He  led  the  two  horses  to  the  kitchen  door 
and  went  within  to  fetch  out  Felix  Craft. 

It  must  have  been  his  good  angel  who 
caused  him  to  look  throu^  the  front  win- 
dow. He  looked  and  saw  a  doud  of  horse- 
men scouring  tovrard  the  ranch-house. 
Sam's  field-glasses  were  on  the  shelf  above 
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the  window.  He  opened  the  window, 
snatched  up  the  glasses  and  focused  them 
on  the  appToadung  riders.  He  immediately 
recognized,  to  bis  great  disgust,  half  a  dozen 
of  Sam  Larder's  punchers.  Obviously  they 
had  ccxnpleted  the  fendng-oS  of  the  quick- 
sand sooner  than  expected. 

"This,"  said  Billy,  dropping  the  glasses 
and  leaving  the  nxxn  at  speed,  "is  no  place 
for  me." 

At  the  first  sight  of  the  riders  he  had 
abandoned  the  plan  of  taking  Felix  Craft  to 
town.  He  would  be  hard  pat  to  escape  him- 
self. A  burdened  led  horse  was  an  impossi- 
tHHty,  even  if  he  had  had  time  to  carry  out 
Craft  and  tie  him  to  the  saddle.  The 
pundiers  would  be  at  the  randi-house  in  an- 
other sixty  seconds,  and  if  they  should  dis- 
cover him  with  their  bound  and  unconsdous 
employer  and  two  of  his  friends,  tbey  would 
shoot  first  and  ask  questions  later.  Any 
one  wouid-^under  the  circumstances. 

BiUy  topped  his  mount,  struck  in  the 
spurs  and  fled.  The  other  horse  he  perforce 
Ht  stsmding. 

As  he  flashed  past  the  comer  of  the  build- 
ing, one  of  Larder's  pundiers  raised  a  yell. 
Scune  well-meuiing  fool  fired.  Zung-g!  the 
bullet  buzzed  overhead.  Smack!  Zung-gl 
^siack!  Several  bits  of  lead  either  ripped 
past  his  ears  or  tucked  into  the  posts  of  the 
corral  he  was  skirting.  It  was  borne  in  upon 
him  that  the  Lardn  employees  were  mis- 
taking him  for  a  horse-uiief,  or  some  one 
worse. 

He  leaned  over  his  saddle-horn  and  b^an 
to  ride.  From  the  Larder  corral  to  a  dump 
of  trees  on  the  edge  of  a  draw  was  a  long 
hundred  yards.  As  Billy  galloped  in  among 
the  trees  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder.  The 
corral  conoraled  the  horsmen.  He  pulled 
up  at  the  edge  <3i  the  draw,  slid  down  the 
rank  in  a  shower  of  stones  and  dirt,  turned 
shaip  to  the  left  at  the  bottom  and  tore 
ahead.  A  mile  farther  on  he  looked  back. 
No  one  was  in  sight  yet. 

"Ropin'  themselves  fresh  horses,"  was  his 
muttered  verdict.  "Damitall,  running 
away  was  about  the  worst  thing  I  could 
bave  done  after  all!  But  what  else  was 
there  to  do,  I'd  like  to  know?  If  I'd  stayed 
f 'd  have  been  plugged  for  a  holdup  and  now 
I'm  a  heap  likely  to  be  lynched  for  a  horse- 
thief  and  a  holdup  both." 

He  knew  what  be  m^t  expect  from  the 
^>nsk  Larder  outfit  after  Sam  had  given 
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it  his  carefxil  version  of  the  stage  robbery. 

"And  that  goes  double  for  the  rest  of  the 
county,"  he  said  to  himself,  staring  ahead 
over  the  flattened  ears  of  his  racing  horse. 
"I'll  have  to  do  s<8ne  abm^ty  tall  hustling, 
that's  a  dnch." 

Two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  clump  of 
trees  at  the  back  of  Larder's  corral  he  turned 
his  horse  and  scuffled  up  the  ri^t-hand 
bank  of  the  draw.  At  the  top  he  looked 
back.  He  could  see  the  clump  of  trees 
quite  plainly  £uid  below  it,  in  the  bottom  oi 
the  draw,  were  several  black  beads.  He 
counted  four  beads.  No  doubt  the  remain- 
ing beads  were  spreading  out  to  ri^ht  and 
left  to  head  him  off. 

'*Thank  Gawd  for  the  mule  stripe,"  he 
muttered  piously,  trotting  onward.  '^eHl 
diddle  'em  yet,  old-timer." 

He  came  to  a  stream  and  rode  in  it  till  al- 
most sunset  when  he  left  it,  dismounted  be- 
side a  tall  Cottonwood  and  shinned  to  the 
top.  To  his  earnest  satisfactimi  he  saw, 
h(^)elessly  distant  and  f  dlowing  uUerty 
wrong  lines,  the  tmy  black  beads  that  wne 
his  pursuers. 

"And  that's  that,"  said  BiUy  Wago, 
rustling  groundward  rapidly. 

■^ATE  SAMSON,  weighing  sugar  for 
Hazel  Walton,  looked  at  her  sidewis& 
"Heard  the  news,  Hazel?" 

She  removed  her  gaze  from  the  flyspedted 
window  and  stared  abstractedly  at  Nate. 
"What  news?" 

"Somebody  killed  Tip  O'Gonnan  in  his 
own  house  last  night.** 

Nate's  hand  pushed  the  sliding  weight 
several  notches  akxag  the  scale  beam.  Red 
Herring,  the  town  marshal,  sloudJi^  with 
seoning  fumlessness  against  a  show-case  at 
the  other  end  of  the  comiter,  cavtsHy 
watched  the  girl. 

"Somebody  killed  Tip  0*Gorman  in  his 
own  house  Is^t  n^t,"  said  Nate. 

Hazel  wondeied  ^y  Nate's  eyes  never 
left  her  face.  "Tip  O'GormanI  He  was 
one  of  Unde  Tom's  friends.  Who  did 
it?" 

Nate's  eyes  were  fairly  devouring  her. 
The  man  looked  positively  pleased.  "They 
don't  know  yet.  But — "  He  paused. 

She  w^ted.  What  was  he  go^Ung  and 
boggling  at?  "WeU?" 

"They  found  Bill  Wingo's  quirt  on  the 
floor  beside  the  body  and  ri^t  inade  the 
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door  a  snakeskin  hatband  the  whole  town 
knows  belongs  to  Bill." 

Hazel's  cheeks  began  to  glow.  "That 
doesn't  prove  anything,"  she  declared  in  a 
level  voice.  "Bill  owns  three  quirts  to  my 
knowledge,  and  he  hasn't  worn  that  snake 
hatband  dnce  last  July.  It  began  to  stretch 
then  and  was  always  working  up  off  the 
crown,  and  he  couldn't  tighten  it  without 
ruining  the  skin,  so  he  stopped  wearing  it." 

"It  worked  off  the  crown  of  his  hat  <Hice 
too  often  last  night,"  offered  Nate. 

Hazel's  black  eyes  were  glittering  throu^ 
slittered  eyeUds.  Really,  Nate  Samson 
should  have  been  warned. 

"You  think  Bill  did  it?"  asked  Hazel 
Walton. 

Nate  nodded.   "So  does  everybody  else." 

This  was  not  strictly  true.  Billy  Wingo 
had  several  warm  friends. 

"At  any  rate,"  Nate  pursued  with  relish, 
"there's  a  warrant  out  for  Bill." 

"Another  warrant!"  Hazel's  hand  moved 
imperceptibly  nearer  a  broad-bladed  cheese- 
knife  that  lay  on  tlie  counter. 

"Another  warrant.  You  bet  another 
warrant.  That  makes  three  counts  he's 
wanted  on — stage  robbery,  rustlii^  that 
chestnut  horse  of  Sam  Larder's  and  now  this 
murder.  I  always  said  Bill  Wingo  was  too 
good  to  be  true." 

Hazel  Walton  made  no  further  remark. 
She  reached  for  the  cheese-knife.  Nate 
Samson  ducked  under  the  counter.  The 
dteese-knife  whirred  within  an  indi  of  his 
prickling  scalp  and  stack,  quivering  in  the 
edge  of  a  shelf. 

"Liarl"  announced  Hazel  in  a  loud,  un- 
sympathetic tone.  "I'm  only  sorry  I  haven't 
a  gun  with  me.  Talking  like  that  about  a 
man  you're  not  fit  to  say  hello  to.  Here,  I 
don't  want  any  of  this  stuSl  You  can  keep 
it." 

So  saying  she  toppled  over  her  whole  {ule 
of  wrapped  purchases  and  marched  out  of 
the  store.   The  marshal  followed  her  to  Ihe 

door.  He  returned  to  his  post  at  the 
counter  a  minute  later. 

"It's  aU  right,  Nate,"  he  stud.  "She's 
gone  over  to  the  other  store." 

ARRIVED  home,  Hazel  unhitched  and  un- 
-  harnessed,  turned  the  team  into  the 
corral  and  carried  her  purchases  into  the 
kitchen  and  dumped  th^  on  the  table.  She 
hung  up  hra:  man's  hat  on  one  of  the  hooks 


that  held  the  Winchester,  and  fluffed  the  hair 
about  her  temples  by  the  aid  of  the  mirror 
that  hung  below  the  Terry  clock  her  uncle 
had  brought  west  with  him.  She  had  al- 
ways liked  the  Terry  dock — from  the  cheer- 
ful painted  pumpkins  and  grapes  that  graced 
the  patterned  t^  to  the  peculiar  throbbmg 
ring  it  gave  on  striking  the  hour  she 
liked  it. 

And  on  a  day  the  old  clock  was  destined 
to  repay  that  liking  full  measure,  pressed 
down  and  running  over. 

While  she  was  fixing  her  hair  the  clock 
struck  three. 

Silently  she  unwrapped  her  bundles  and 
stored  away  the  contents-  in  crock  and  box 
and  drawer.  A  t^y  person,  HazeL  Hun 
because  she  was  stUl  in  a  temper  with  Nate 
Samson  she  changed  her  dress,  donned  a 
pair  of  overalls  and  began  to  scrub  the  kitch- 
en floor. 

"Liar!"  she  said  aloud,  scraping  a  vigor- 
ous brush  under  the  dresser.  "Liar!  I 
hope  your  old  store  burns  up!" 

So  occufued  was  she  with  her  thou^ts 
and  her  work  that  she  failed  to  hear  the  ap- 
proach of  a  rid^. 

"  'Lo,  Hazel,"  was  the  rider's  greeting 
delivered  across  the  doorsill. 

Hazel's  brush  stopped  swishing  to  and 
fro. 

"Hello,  Sally  Jane,"  she  said  smilingly, 
supporting  herseU  on  one  arm  and  pushiiig 
track  the  hsur  that  had  fallen  over  her  hot 
&ce.  "Put  your  horse  in  the  corral  and 
come  on  in." 

"I  tied  him  to  the  wagon,"  said  Sally 
Jane. 

Out  of  respect  for  the  wet  floor  she  jigged 
on  her  heels  across  to  a  chair  and  seated 
herself^  hooking  her  heels  in  a  rung.  Sally 
Jane  looked  at  Hazel  with  q>eculaticm  in 
her  eyes. 

"You  k>ok  mad,  dear,"  Sally  Jane  said. 

"I  am,"  declared  Ha^,  and  began  to 
»zzle  UKW.  "Just  listen,"  she  continued, 
hopping  up  to  seat  herself  on  the  table,  **to 
what  I  heard  in  town  this  morning.  Nate 
told  me— " 

"—there  now,"  she  concluded.  "What 
do  you  think  of  that  for  a  put-up  job? 
Why,  it's  not  even  clever." 

"No,"  agreed  Sally  Jane.  "Too  many 
articles  beloi^ix^  to  BilL  Either  the  quirt 
or  the  hatbandTbut  not  both.  I'd  like  to 
kitow  how  they  got  hold  of  them." 
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'They?" 

"Or,  he.  It  may  have  been  one  man  and 
it  may  have  been  more  than  one.  You 
can't  tell.  Tip  had  enemies — several.  But 
I'm  afraid  the  gang  wcm't  take  that  into 
consideratioD — ^mu(£.  All  they'll  be  able 
to  see  is  the  quirt  and  the  hatband.  And 
on  top  of  what's  happened  already!  Con- 
found it.  Bill  shouldn't  have  disappeared 
this  way.  All  his  friends  know  he  didn't — 
couldn't  have  either  held  up  the  stage  or 
really  rustled  Sam  Larder's  precious  horse, 
whidi,  by  the  way,  was  foimd  mud  to  the 
ears  near  Sam's  corral  this  morning.  Fact, 
Dad  told  me.  But  why  didn't  Bill  stay 
and  face  the  music?  That's  what  I'd  like 
to  know.  He  should  have  known  he'd  only 
hurt  himself  by  ruiming  off  this  way. 
meat's  where  he  made  one  big  mistake." 

At  which  Hazel  jumped  right  off  the  table. 
Her  black  eyes  snapped.  "He  didn't  make 
any  mistake!"  she  cried.  "He  did  just 
li^t!  I  know  he  did.  If  he  ran — went 
away — he  had  a  good  reason  and  you  can't 
tell  me  different,  Sally  Jane  Prescott!" 

The  older  girl  threw  out  a  hand  in  mock 
alaim.  "Thwe,  there,  honey,  calm  down. 
I  didn't  mean  anything  against  your  pre- 
dous-Bill.   Not  a  thing." 

"He's  not  my  precious  Bill,"  denied  Hazel 
with  vigor.    "He's  just  a  good  fuf-friend." 

SaUy  Jane  looked  at  her  shrewdly. 
"What  makes  you  think  your — friend 
Hadn't  make  a  mistake  in  going  away?" 

"Because  be  couldn't  make  a  mistake  if 
he  tried.  That's  why."  Oh,  the  defiance 
in  the  voice  of  Hazel. 

"Heavens  above,  child!  Men  are  only 
human  beings  and  human  beings  make 
mistakes.  Bill's  a  man  and  he's  liable  to 
make  mistakes  like  any  other  of  them.'* 

"Not  Bill,"  Hazel  contradicted  fiatly. 
«He— he's  different.   He  " 

ALARUMS  and  excursions  without — the 
^  gaUop  of  several  horses,  shouts  of  men, 
the  jingle  and  stamp  of  riders  dismounting  at 
the  door.  Entered  then  Felix  Craft  and 
Sam  Larder  with  drawn  guns,  in  their  rear 
the  district  attorney,  likewise  with  weapon 
displayed. 

"Whose  horse  is  that?"  Craft  deananded, 
fixing  Hazel  with  a  baleful  eye. 

"If  you  mean  the  one  tied  to  the  wagon," 
rephed  Hazel,  "it  bdongs  to  SaUy  Jane 
Prescott." 
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"What  of  it?"  demanded  SaUy  Jane, 
appraising  the  trio  with  a  cool  glance. 

"VisitOTS  in  my  kitchen  take  off  their 
hats,"  reminded  Hazel  severely. 

The  three  men  sheepishly  removed  their 
hats  and  sheathed  their  firearms. 

"That's  better,"  said  Hazel.  "You  don't 
know  how  silly  you  looked,  rushing  in  here 
brandishing  your  guns  that  way.  I  was 
quite  frightened  for  a  minute,"  Here 
^e  giggl^  and  winked  at  Sally  Jane. 

"We  thou^t  maybe  Bill  Wingo  was  here," 
said  Craft. 

"And  what  made  you  think  Bill  Wingo 
was  here?"  asked  Hazel. 

"That  horse  outside,"  he  replied,  watdi- 
ing  her  shrewdly.  "Do  you  mind  if  I 
search  the  house?" 

"I  certainly  do  mind!"  cried  Hazel. 
"You  dare  search  this  house!  Justyoutryit!" 

"Look  here,"  said  the  district  attorney, 
"if  Bill  Wingo  ain't  here,  what  did  you  go  to 
town  for  to-day  and  buy  all  those  sapfUks?" 

Genuine  astonishment  show«l  on  Hazel's 
countenance.  "Those  supplies  woe  my 
regular  supplies.  Don't  you  suppose  I  buy 
something  to  eat  once  in  a  while?" 

"We  figure,"  said  Sam  Larder,  "that  Bill 
Wingo  will  have  to  eat  right  along  and  that 
unless  he's  left  the  country,  it's  natural 
he'll  get  his  supplies  from  his  trieadB,  and 
we  know  that  you  drove  in  town  and  bought 
supplies  this  morning." 

"Well,  I've  told  you  who  I  bought  'em 
for,"  snapped  Hazel.    "Anything  dsc?" 

"There  is,"  said  the  district  attorney. 
"We're  going  to  search  the  house." 

"You  won't  take  my  word  that  Bill 
Wingo  isn't  here?"  demanded  HazeL 

"In  a  matter  like  this  we  can't,"  replied 
the  district  attorney. 

"One  moment,"  murmured  Hazel,  step- 
ping back. 

The  next  instant  she  had  jerked  her 
Winchester  off  the  hooks  and  cocked  the 
hammer.  "Now,"  she  resumed,  Iu>lding 
the  weapon  level  with  her  belt,  **now  go 
ahead  and  search  the  house." 

The  district  attorney,  with  a  haste  that 
was  ludicrous,  slid  behind  the  fat  bulk  of 
Sam  Larder.   Even  Felix  Craft  smiled. 

"No  more  of  that,"  Sam  larder  enjoined 
hfan.  "You  stop  your  cussin',  you  hear. 
There's  ladies  present." 

"Where?"  the  district  attorney  demanded, 
staring  about  him  insolently. 
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"My  father  will  ask  you  what  you  mean 
by  that,"  said  Sally  Jane. 

"I  didn't  mean  you,"  mumbled  the  angry 
man,  perceiving  that  he  had  gone  a  little  too 
far.  "I— I  was  a  li'i  hasty,  I  guess.  No 
offense,  ladies,  I  hope." 

He  achieved  a  clumsy  bow  and  again 
faced  Hazel.  "Now,  look  here,  you  can't 
go  on  acting  this  way,  you  know.  You're 
only  hurting  your  own  case.  Be  reasonable, 
be  reasonable." 

"And  let  you  poke  all  through  my  house!" 
sht  snaf^jed  him  up.  "Not  much.  I  doa*t 
want  any  trouble,  but  I'll  have  to  shoot  the 
first  man  that  goes  beyond  this  room." 

"Told  you  you'd  get  her  all  stirred  up," 
said  Sam  Larder. 

"We  didn't  want  you  to  come  along 
anyway,  Rale,"  contributed  Felix  Craft. 
"You're  too  buffleheaded  for  any  human 
use.  Y'oughta  take  things  more  easy  with 
the  girl.  If  you'd  left  it  to  us,  everything 
would  have  been  all  right." 

"I  suppose  busting  in  with  yolir  guns 
pulled  is  one  way  of  taking  it  easy." 

"I  notice  you  had  yours  out,"  supplied 
Felix. 

"I  thought  the  man  might  be  here  same 
as  you,"  defended  the  district  attorney. 

'"Which  is  why  you  let  us  go  first,"  sneered 
Sam. 

"When  you're  quite  through  bic^ing 
among  yourselves — "  drawled  Hazel. 

"I  wish  you'd  point  that  rifle  somewhere 
else,"  the  district  attorney  remarked  un- 
easily. 

"It's  all  right  where  it  is,"  was  the  m- 
stant  return. 

The  district  attorney  stared  a  moment. 

**Huh!"  he  muttered  finally  and  strode 
to  the  door.  "Hey,  Red!"  he  caUed. 
**Come  here  a  minute,  will  you?" 

The  marshal  sidled  in,  stxunbling  in  his 
efforts  to  keep  one  eye  on  the  district  at- 
torney and  the  other  on  Hazel's  Winchester. 

"You  were  in  Nate  Samson's  store  this 
morning,  weren't  you.  Red?"  It  was  more 
of  a  statement  than  a  question. 

The  nmrshal  immediately  gave  the  dis- 
trict attorney  the  fuU  benefit  of  both  eyes. 
"Huh?" 

"You  were  there  when  this  girl,  Miss 
Walton,  made  some  purchases,  weren't 
you?" 

"Yeah,"  admitted  the  marshal. 

"When  Nate  told  her  of  the  murder  and 


the  warrant  sworn  out  against  Bill  Wingo, 
what  did  she  do?" 

"Why~uh— "  stuttered  the  marshal 

"She  flew  into  a  rage,  didn't  she?  She 
threw  a  knife  at  Nate,  didn't  she?" 

"Who  told  you  all  this?"  the  maishal 
wished  to  know. 

"Nate  told  me." 

"Damn  Nate,  that's  all  I  got  to  say," 
pronounced  the  marshal,  disgusted.  "Yes,  I 
was  there  and  she  slung  a  knife  at  Nate. 
With  any  luck  she'd  have  hit  him  and 
serve  him  right,  the  flat-tongued  snitch." 

"Hiere  now,"  exclaimed  the  triuiiq>haiit 
dutrict  attorney,  "you  hear  that,  Mias 
Walton?  You  drove  into  town  the  morning 
after  the  murder.  When  you  are  told  m 
the  murder  and  the  warrant,  you  fly  into  a 
passion  and  try  to  kill  the  inc^en^e  ston- 
keeper  who  told  you  the  news.  Not  con- 
tent with  this,  you  throw  what  you've  al- 
ready boi^t  at  the  storekeepo:  and  make 
your  purchases  at  the  other  store.  I  have 
learned  that  among  the  purchases  were 
twelve  boxes  of  .45-90  rifle  cartric^esand  six 
boxes  of  .45  calibCT  Colt  cartridges.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  these  cartridges  are 
not  intended  for  your  personal  use.  In  fact, 
I  am  positive  you  bought  than  for  the  mur- 
derer, William  H.  Wingo." 

The  marshal  glanced  quickly  at  the  di»< 
trict  attorney.  He  himsdf  had  not  been 
aware  of  the  ammunition  item.  The  mst- 
shal  inwardly  cursed  the  district  attomqr 
and  Nate  Samson. 

"Well,"  boomed  the  district  attorney, 
when  Hazel  did  not  instantly  speak,  "what 
have  you  to  say?" 

"Plenty,"  said  she  then.  "I  bought 
those  cartridges  for  my  personal  use.  This 
Winchester  is  a  .45-90  and  my  sixshootei  is 
a  .45.  I  guess  I've  got  a  rig^t  to  buy  am- 
munition now  and  then  if  I  like." 

"Rats!"  snarled  the  district  attorney,  stiff 
in  his  conceit.  "What  does  a  girl  want 
with  two  hundred  and  forty  rifle  cartridges 
and  three  hundred  revolver  cartridges? 
Those  revolver  au'tridges  especially?  You 
won't  have  use  for  'em  in  t^  years.  You 
bought  them  for  Bill  Wingo.  You  can't 
fool  me!  You  know  who-e  he  is,  you  kooiw 
you  do,  and  I  know  you  do,  and  I  intend 
to  put  you  in  jail  as  a  suspicious  character 
until  you  tell  us  where  he  is." 

"What  a  filthy  animal  you  are  anyway, 
Ralet   I  didn't  know  sudi  things  as  you 
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Uved!"  Thus  Sally  Jane,  her  upper  lip 
fairly  ctirling  with  disgust. 

"When  I  get  back  to  Golden  Bar,  Miss 
Walton,"  fumed  the  district  attorney,  un- 
moved by  the  insult,  "I  intend  to  swear  out 
a  warrant  for  your  arrest.  Miss  Walton,  and 
have  it  served  by  deputy  sheriffs.  If  nec- 
essary, I  shall  swear  in  deputies  other  than 
the  two  men,  Shotgun  Shillman  and  Riley 
Tyietf  for  the  purpose  of  serving  this  war- 
rant.  I  intend  to  have  the  law  obeyed." 

"She  ain't  busted  any  law  that  I  can  see," 
struck  in  Sam  Larder  gruffly. 

Neither  he  nor  Felix  Craft  had  intended 
to  go  as  far  as  an  actual  arrest  of  the  girl. 
They  were  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
but  they  drew  the  line  somewhere. 

Felix  Craft  shock  his  head.  "No  aiiest, 
Arthur.   That  don't  go." 

"I  can  arrest  her,  I  tell  you,"  iTi;»is*'M  the 
district  attorney. 

"No,"  said  Craft  firmly.  "Miss  Walton," 
he  went  on,  turning  to  the  girl,  "we  were  a 
lil  excited  when  we  came  in  here.  Seeing 
that  hcxse  outside  and  all  we  got  the  idea 
that  maybe  Bill  was  here.  Wul  you  give 
us  your  word  he  isn't  ?" 

"Why,  certainly,"  she  said.  "Bill  isn't 
here,  I  give  you  my  word." 

"Fair  enough,"  said  Craft.  "We'll  be 
going.    Come  along,  Arthur,  move." 

He  and  Sam  hustled  the  district  attorney 
out  between  them.  Craft  called  in  the  cor- 
don of  h<H'semen  that  had  surrounded  the 
nuu^house. 

"Crawl  yoiu:  horse,  Arthur,"  ordered 
Craft    "What  you  waiting  for?" 

Hazel,  standing  in  the  doorway,  watched 
the  cavalcade  disappear  round  the  bend  in 
the  draw. 

"I  guess,"  she  said,  taking  a  box  of  car- 
tridges from  the  top  shelf  and  snicking 
open  the  sealii^  with  a  finger  nail,  "I  guess 
I'd  better  load  this  rifle." 

""OUT  I  rode  over  here  especially  to  bring 
you  back  with  me  to  stay  a  while,  a 
long  while,  as  long  as  you  like  and  longer." 
Thus  Sally  Jane,  looking  injured. 

Hazel  shook  her  h^d.  "Can't,  dear. 
Honestly,  I'd  like  nothing  better  than  to 
goar-visiting,  but  I've  just  got  to  look  after 
the  ranch." 

Sally  Jane  gazed  at  her  friend  a  moment 
in  silence,  then:  "You  don't  retUly  have  to 
stay  here,  Hazel.   You  only  think  you  do. 
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You'd  mudi  better  come  over  and  stay  with 
us.  You  know  I'd  love  to  have  you  and 
this  is  no  place  for  you  all  alone  by  yourself 
this  way.    Suppose  " 

"Who'd  hurt  me?"  interrupted  Hazel. 
"Anyway,  I'm  not  going  to  be  driven  off 
my  own  ranch  by  anybody.  I'm  going  to 
stay  here  imtil  I  find  a  huya  for  the  place." 

"But  that  may  be  a  year,"  objected  Sally 
Jane. 

"It  may  be  several  years.  Money's 
awfully  tight  just  now,  the  Hillsville  cashier 
said,  the  last  time  I  was  over." 

"I  don't  care,  somebody-^some  man 
ought  to  be  here.  Can't  you  get  Ray  bock 
earlier  thq.n  usual?" 

Hazel  shook  her  head.  "I  don't  want  to, 
Sally  Jane.  He  went  east  to  Missouri  to 
viat  his  folks  and  I'm  not  going  to  ^oQ  his 
good  time.  He'll  be  back  in  time  for  the 
spring  round-up,  though." 

"That  won't  be  till  next  month,"  ob- 
jected Sally  Jane.  "Anything  mi^t  hi^ 
pen  in  the  meantime.  LandaJwei  just  low 
at  this  afternoon!" 

"Well,  look  at  it.  Not  a  thing  happened 
to  hurt,  di4  it?  Lord,  Sally  Jas»,  men  are 
the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to  handle 
when  you  know  how." 

"You  don't  give  them  half  enough  credit," 
said  Sally  Jane  dryly.  "Scratch  a  man  and 
you'll  catch  a  savage  every  time.  Beasts!" 

"RatsI"  remuked  Hazel,  and  gave  her 
head  a  toss  and  turned  her  attention  to 
practical  thin^.  "Look  at  this  clean  flow! 
Look  at  the  dirt  they  tracked  in!  the 
devil!  I  ojuld  swear!" 

She  fetched  a  fresh  bucket  of  water  and 
began  to  scrub  the  floor  anew. 

"I'm  going,"  announced  Sally  Jane. 
"Once  more.  Hazel,  won't  you  change  your 
mind  and  visit  with  us  for  a  while?" 

Hazel  ^ook  her  head.  "I  only  wish  I 
felt  able  to.  But  you  don't  have  to  go  yet. 
Stay  to  supper,  do.  Let  the  m^  parent 
get  his  own  supper  for  a  change.  It  won't 
hurt  him.  And  there'll  be  a  fine  old  moon 
to-night  about  eight." 

"I  promised  Dad  French  bread  for  to- 
night or  I  would.  I  can't  dis^point  him. 
So  long.  Ride  over  first  chance  you 
get." 

When  Sally  Jane  was  gone.  Hazel  hurried 
to  finish  the  scrubbing  of  the  floor.  When 
she  had  wrung  out  the  last  mop  rag  and 
hung  it  to  dry  behind  the  stove,  she  £ed  the 
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chickens  and  horses,  took  the  ax  and  buck- 
saw, went  out  to  the  woodpile  and  sawed 
and  split  a  man's-size  jag  of  stove  wood  and 
kindling. 

In  the  red  glory  of  the  sunset  she  returned 
to  the  house  with  her  arms  piled  hi^  with 
wood.  &ie  made  sufficient  trips  to  fill  the 
woodbox,  then  started  a  fire  in  the  stove, 
put  on  the  coffeqx)t  and  ground  up  enough 
coffee  for  four  cupfuls.  She  liked  coffee, 
did  Hazel  Walton. 

Bacon  and  potatoes  were  sputtering  in 
their  respective  pans  on  the  stove  b^ore 
it  was  so  dark  that  she  was  forced  to  light 
the  lamp. 

She  had  sliiq>ed  back  the  chimney  into 
the  clampe  and  was  wuting  for  it  to  heat  so 
that  she  could  turn  up  the  wick  when  the 
faintest  of  creaks  made  her  look  up. 

SHE  did  not  move,  just  stood  there 
staring  stupidly  at  the  bue-headed  man 
that  bloc^d  the  open  doorway.  For  the 
bare-headed  man  was  Dan  SUke,  his  harsh 
face  rendered  even  less  prepossessing  than 
usual  by  a  we^'s  stubble  of  beard.  A  six- 
shooter  was  in  Dan  Slike's  hand  and  the 
barrel  was  pointing  at  her  breast. 

"Don't  go  makin'  any  move  toward  that 
rifle  on  the  hooks  back  of  you/'  said  Dan 
Slike,  slipping  into  the  room  and  closing  the 
door  behind  him.  "If  you  do,  111  have  to 
beef  you.  I  don't  wanna  hurt  you — ^I  ain't 
in  the  habit  of  hurting  women,  but  by 
Gawd  if  it  comes  to  me  or  you,  -vrtiy  it^ 
just  naturally  have  to  be  you.  Dish  up 
that  grub  a-frying  there  on  the  stove.  I'm 
hungry.    Get  a  move  on." 

At  that  she  turned  in  a  flash  and  reached 
for  the  Winchester.  She  had  it  barely  off 
the  hooks  fdien  Dan  Slike  was  beside  her. 
With  his  left  hand  he  seized  the  gun  barrel 
and  shoved  it  upward.  And  as  he  did  so 
he  smote  her  -across  the  top  of  the  head  with 
his  pistol-barrel. 

A  rocketing  sheaf  of  sparks  danced  before 
her  eyes  and  her  knees  gave  way.  She 
sank  to  the  floor  in  a  dazed  heap.  He 
dragged  the  Winchester  from  her  failing 
grasp  as  she  fell. 

He  began  to  work  the  lever  of  the  rifle 
with  e^qKrt  rafudity.  A  twinkling  stream 
of  cartridges  twirled  against  his  d^est  and 
fell  to  the  floor.  Carefully  he  gathered  all 
the  cartridges  and  dropped  them  into  the 
side  pocket  of  his  coat.  The  unloaded 


rifle  he  leaned  against  the  door-jamb. 

Hazel  slowly  raised  her  body  to  a  sitting 
position.  She  clung  to  a  leg  of  the  table  for 
support.  She  passed  a  hand  very  tenderly 
across  the  t<^  of  her  head.  She  felt  a  littfe 
nauseated. 

Dan  Slike,  watching  her  with  hard,  bright 
^es,  strode  to  the  stove  and  poured  boa- 
self  out  a  cup  of  coffee.  He  ^»aded  in  a 
spoonful  of  sugar  and  stirred  the  mixture 
meditatively.  But  he  did  not  cease  to 
watch  her. 

"You'll  be  all  right  in  about  tm  minutes," 
he  said  calmly.  "I  didn't  hit  you  so  awful 
hatd.  Ididn'tgoto.  Gawd,iioI  I  figure 
abmys  to  be  as  gmtle  with  a  wcHuan  as  I 
can.  No  sense  in  ban'  imi^er  than  you 
got  to  be,  I  say." 

He  draiik  the  coffee  slowly,  with  evident 
enjoyment. 

"Nothing  like  coffee  when  your  cock's 
pulled,"  he  rambled  on,  sloshing  round  the 
hst  of  the  coffee  in  the  bottom  <A  the  cop. 
"It  beats  idiisky,  bat  now  that  I've  had 
the  cc^ee  I  don't  care  if  I  do.  Gota  bottk 
tudced  away  somewhere,  U'l  giri?" 

She  was  still  unable  to  speak.  Her 
mouth  had  an  odd  cottony  feeling.  She 
shook  her  head  in  r^ly  to  his  question. 

"Is  that  so?"  he  said  in  the  chatty  tone 
he  had  been  usii%.  "I  guess  maybe  you're 
mistaken." 

He  set  the  cup  down  <m  the  table,  readied 
down  and  twisted  his  fingers  into  her  hair. 
Wth  a  yank  that  brought  the  tears  qniog- 
ing  to  her  eyes,  he  said: 

"About  that  bottle  now — ain't  you  a 
mite  mistaken?  What's  the  matter?  Cat 
got  your  tongue?" 

Again  he  puBed  her  hair,  pulled  it  t31 
the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks  and  ^ 
moaned  and  cried  in  purest  agtHiy. 

"CnKml"  directed  Dan  ^e.  ''Quit 
your  blufl&n'i  you  triffin*  hussyl  You  ain't 
hurt  a-tall.  And  I  can't  stay  here  all  ni^t 
while  you  sit  on  the  floor  said  hdier.  Stand 
up  on  your  two  le^  and  bring  me  that  bottle. 
Ajid  no  monkey  business  eidter.  Say,  have 
you  got  a  six-shooter?  Answer  me,  have 
you?" 

"No!  No!  I  baven'tl  I  haven't  an- 
other gun."  She  tdd  him  this  lie  in  such-a 
heartbreaking  tone  that  he  was  (Xmstramed 
to  bdieve  her. 

"I'll  have  to  take  your  wwd  fOT  it,"  he 
grumbled.  "But  you  remember,  girl,  tlie 
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first  false  move  you  make  with  a  knife  or 
anything  else  I'll  blow  you  apart.  Damn 
you,  get  up!" 

With  which  he  gave  her  hair  such  a  terrific 
twist  that  the  exquisite  pain  expelled  all  her 
initial  fear  of  him  and  she  leaped  at  him 
like  a  wildcat,  her  nails  curving  at  his 
eyes. 

Dan  Slike  dodged  backward,  set  himself 
and  swung  h^  right  fist  without  mercy. 
He  was  no  boxer.  The  accurate  pladng  of 
blows  was  beyond  him.  So  it  was  that  the 
svring  intended  for  her  jaw  landed  on  her 
cheekbone,  a  much  less  vulnerable  spot. 
Nevertheless  the  smash  was  enoi^h  to  send 
her  spinning  sidewise  over  a  chair  and  pile 
her  sicker  and  dizzier  than  before  in  a  corner 
of  the  room. 

She  lay  still  and  panted. 

"You  see  how  it  is,"  he  pointed  out. 
"You  ain't  gainin'  a  thing  by  fighting  me. 
Mi^t  as  well  be  sensible  first  as  last  But 
lemme  tell  you  if  you  keep  on  afussin'  at  me 
thisaway,  I'll  sure  have  to  be  rough  with 
you." 

He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  table  and 
rolled  a  cigarette.  Lightii^  it  he  drew  in 
a  slow  luxurious  lungful. 

"One  thing  I  gotta  say  for  your  sheriff," 
he  observed  behind  a  barrier  of  smoke, 
"he  gimme  plenty  of  tobacco  while  I  was 
his  guest.  I  can't  say  but  he  took  right 
good  care  of  me — for  a  sheriff." 

His  incarceration  having  deprived  Dan 
Slike  of  conversational  opportunities  be  was 
now  experiencing  the  natiual  reaction.  He 
was  talking  too  much. 

"Fed.  me  well  too,"  he  resumed.  "Oh, 
I  ain't  complainin'.  I —  Hell,  your  grub's 
bc^nin*  to  bum.  I'll  just  move  those 
trypans  back.   Fedin'  any  better,  girl? 

He  came  and  stood  over  her,  hands  on 
hips,  and  looked  down  at  her  grimly.  She 
sfaraiik  away,  her  wide  eyes  fixed  upon  him 
in  fright  and  loathing. 

It  was  eWdent  that  he  found  his  survey 
of  her  satisfactory,  for  he  kicked  her  in  the 
side.  Not  hard.  Simply  as  an  earnest 
(A  what  lay  in  store  for  hsr  in  case  she 
diose  to  continue  contiunacious.  "Get 
up,"  he  commanded. 

The  nausea  and  most  of  the  dizzv  feeling 
had  evaporated.  She  was  perfectly  able 
to  get  up,  but  it  was  intolerable  that  she 
should  do  the  bidding  of  her  uncle's  mur- 
derer.  She  continued  to  lie  still. 

Ewer^yt  UvutMimt,  Stftai^,  igat 


"Get  up!"  he  repeated,  and  kidced  her 
again — ^harder. 

She  got  up,  gasping,  a  hand  at  her  side. 
She  felt  as  though  one  of  her  ribs  was  brok- 
en. His  long  fingers  fastened  on  the  tender 
flesh  of  her  shoulder.  He  shoved  her  across 
the  room.  She  brought  up  against  the 
stove.  Instinctively  she  thrust  out  a  hand 
to  save  herself.  Her  bare  palm  smacked 
down  upon  the  hottest  stove  Ud. 

She  sprang  back  with  a  choked  cry  and 
clapped  the  burned  hand  to  her  mouth. 

Dan  Slike  laughed  merrily — for  him. 
"Serve  you  right.  You're  too  damn  per- 
nickety anyway.  Aw,  whatcha  blubboin' 
about,  crybaby?  Dontcha  know  enough 
to  put  some  bakln'  soda  on  the  burn  and  tie 
a  rag  round  it?  Ain't  you  got  any  brains 
artall?  Pick  up  that  kettle!  Just  pick  it 
up!" 

Her  unbumed  hand  fell  away  from  the 
kettle.  She  had  seen  the  sixshooter  flash 
out  at  his  last  words.  She  knew  now  that 
this  man  meant  what  he  said.  He  would 
kill  her,  even  as  he  had  killed  her  uncle. 

With  a  shudder  that  began  at  her  knees 
and  ended  at  the  nape  of  her  neck  she  went 
to  the  cupboard  and  took  out  a  carton  of 
baking-soda. 

"Here,"  he  said  roughly,  when  he  saw 
that  she  was  making  a  poor  job  at  bandag- 
ing, "here,  you  can't  tie  that  one-handed. 
Lemme." 

He  bandaged  the  hand,  made  fast  the 
bandage  widi  a  too-tight  knot.  He  ob- 
viously lingered  over  the  business,  deriving 
pleasure  from  her  slate  of  terror. 

It  has  been  shown  that  Hazel  was  not 
lacking  in  courage.  Indeed  she  had  more 
than  the  average  wcmian's  share  of  it.  But 
this  man  staggered  her  mentally.  She  did 
not  know  what  he  would  do  next  and  was 
in  a  panic  accordingly. 

"Scared  stiff,"  he  remarked  as  he  twirled 
her  about  and  headed  her  toward  the  stove. 
"You  don't  Hke  me  a-tall,  do  you?  Nem- 
mine.   Lessee  how  your  grub  tastes." 

She  had  set  the  table  for  herself  before 
he  came  in.  He  sat  down  at  her  place,  his 
eyes  bright  upon  her.  Fumblingly  she 
fijled  a  plate  with  bacon  and  fried  potatoes. 
She  broi^ht  him  another  cup  of  coSee,  and 
placed  the  condensed  milk  and  the  sugar 
within  his  reach. 

"Spoon,"  he  said  shortly. 

She  Xxx^  the  one  from  the  cup  he  had 
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just  drunk  from  and  haiuled  it  to  him. 
He  caught  her  wrist  The  spoon  fell  with  a 

clatter. 

"You're  so  scared  of  me,  you  can't  hardly 
breathe,"  he  said  calmly.  "I  'don't  like 
U'l  girls  to  be  scared  of  me,  so  you  can  just 
get  you  another  plate  and  cup  and  saucer 
and  sit  down  there  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table  and  eat  your  supper  with  me." 

To  eat  supper  with  her  uncle's  murdom'! 
Here  was  a  grotesque  jape  of  fate.  It 
was  unthinkable.  Absolutely.  The  man 
divined  something  of  what  was  passing  in 
her  mind. 

"All  in  the  line  of  business,  U1  girl,"  he 
said  with  a  backward  jerk  of  his  head  to- 
ward the  front  room  where  he  had  killed 
her  uncle.  "I  didn't  have  a  thing  against 
Imn — personally." 

"There  were  dishes  here  on  the  table," 
she  babbled  hysterically.  "They  fotmd 
them  here  after — after — showing  how  he*d 
fed  you  first,  and  " 

"Sure  he  fed  me,"  he  interrupted.  "I 
\vas  hungry,  hungrier  than  I  am  now. 
Alia  same  you  gotta  eat  supper  with  me. 
I  want  you  to  and  I  always  get  what  I 
want." 

He  twisted  her  wrist  to  emphasize  his 
wish.  She  uttered  a  little  moan.  "Don'tl 
Oh,  don't  hurt  me  any  more!  I'll  do  vbat 
you  want." 

Beaten,  body  and  soul,  she  went  to  the 
cupboard  and  got  h^self  plate  and  cup  and 
saucer,  kidfe  and  fork  and  spoon.  Her 
siz-^ooter  was  in  the  next  room,  hanging  in 
a  holster  on  the  wall.  A  loaded  shotgun 
stood  at  the  head  of  her  bed.  But  it  is 
doubtful  that  even  if  the  weapon  had  been 
within  short  reach  she  would  have  dared 
attempt  to  use  either.  Dan  Slike  had 
scared  her  too  much. 

She  sat  down  opposite  the  man  and  tried 
to  eat.  It  required  every  aUun  of  will 
power  to  ittdu(%  her  throat  muscles  to 
permit  her  to  swallow.  Dan  Slike  watched 
her  with  savage  satisfaction.  He  found  the 
^tuation  intensely  amusing.  To  miu'der 
her  uncle  and  later  eat  a  meal  with  the 
niece.  What  a  joke! 

"I  haven't  forgotten  about  that  bottle," 
he  remarked  suddenly,  pushing  back  his 
chair.  "You  thought  it  had  slipped  my 
mind,  I  guess,  didn't  you?  I  always  have 
a  drhik  after  meftls  or  my  victuals  don't 
set  good." 


Without  a  word  she  went  to  the  ciqiboard 

and  brought  back  a  bottle  of  whisky.  He 
took  it  from  her  and  held  it  up  against  the 
lamplight. 

"This  is  only  half  full,"  he  said  severdy. 
**You  got  anodier  round  somewhat?" 

It  was  fright  and  not  the  lie  that  made  ha 
stammer.  "Nun-no." 

Oddly  enough  he  saw  fit  to  believe  her. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  he  had  just  eaten 
and  was  at  bodily  ease  with  the  world.  She 
stood  before  him,  arms  limp,  eyes  on  the 
floor.  He  drew  the  c<Hk  from  the  bottle 
and  took  a  long  pull. 

"Good  whisky,"  he  vouchsafed  between 
the  third  and  fourth  drags.  "I'll  take  what's 
left  with  me — if  you  don't  mind." 

He  was  going  then!  Her  poor  terrified 
heart  beat  with  a  trifle  more  ^nrit  ^ 
looked  up.   Their  eyes  met. 

"Don't  look  so  happy!"  he  snarled. 
"Maybe  I'll  take  you  witJi  me!" 

He  eyed  her  discomfiture  with  a  sinister 
look.  He  uttered  a  ^ort  bark  of  a  laugh. 
"Dontcha  fret.  I  ain't  got  time  to  fuss  with 
any  female.  Not  that  I  would  even  if  I  had 
time,  so  don't  go  flatterin'  yourself  any. 
Women  ^'t  in  my  line.  You're  all  a 
squalling  bunch  of  Gawd's  mistakes,  every 
last  one  of  you,  and  you  can  stick  a  pin  in 
that.   Women?  Phutt!" 

So  saying  Dan  Slike  turned  his  head 
slightly  and  spat  accurately  through  the 
open  draft  into  the  stoVe.  An  engaging 
gentleman,  Mr.  Slike! 

"I  saw  two  mules  and  a  horse  in  the  cor- 
ral when  I  came  by,"  he  resumed,  dandling 
the  whisky  bottle  on  his  knee.  "Looks  like 
a  good  horse—better  than  the  <»ie  I  left  up 
in  the  timber.  I'll  ride  your  horse  and  lead 
the  other.  Where  do  you  keep  your  saddle 
and  bridle?  In  the  shed,  huh?  Aw  right, 
you  can  show  me  when  we  go  out  Listen. 
I  expect  to-morrow  some  time  you'll  have  a 
few  gents  a-callin'  on  you.  Yeah,  to- 
morrow. It'll  likely  take  those  Golden  Bar 
citizens  about  till  thai  to  {uck  tq>  my  trail. 

"You  needn't  to  look  too  hopeful.  Those 
jiggers  don't  know  they're  alive.  I  saw  *em 
scatterin'  off  hell-bent  the  wrong  way  before 
I  ever  started  this  way,  you  bet.  Why,  hell's 
b^s,  I  even  topped  a  horse  behind  a  corral 
with  the  woman  right  in  the  house  gettin' 
Siq^>er  and  she  never  knowed  it.  Tell  you, 
prl,  I'm  slick.  And  if  I  didn't  have  more 
sense  in  the  tip  of  my  finger  than  all  those 
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fellers  and  their  li'l  tin  sherifi  and  his  U'l  tin 
deputies  I'd  be  a  heap  ashamed  of  myself. 
Say — about  that  sheriff ;  I  heard  folks  talkin' 
in  the  street  this  afternoon  and  they  said  the 
sheriff  had  skedaddled  because  he'd  mur- 
dered a  sport  named  O'Gorman.  A  fi-ine 
sheriff  he  is,  to  s\op  around  turnin'  tricks 
like  that.  A  fi-ine  sheriff,  and  you  can  tell 
him  I  said  so." 

He  drove  in  the  cork  with  the  heel  of  his 
hand  and  slipped  the  bottle  into  a  side 
pocket  of  his  coat.  Standing  up,  he  tapped 
her  smartly  on  the  shoulder.  "Get  me  tiiat 
hat  over  there  on  the  hook.  I  left  town  in 
such  a  hurry  I  clean  forgot  to  fetch  mine 
along." 

Silently  she  brought  the  hat. 

"Why  do  you  women  always  wear  hats 
too  big  for  you?"  he  grumbled,  after  trying 
it  on.  "I  couldn't  keep  this  thing  on  my 
head." 

She  bad  brought  an  Omaha  newspaper 
from  town  that  day.  It  lay  outspread  on 
the  table.  He  tore  off  a  half  page,  plaited 
it  neatly  and  stuffed  the  thickened  strip  in 
behind  the  sweatband  of  the  hat. 

"It  will  fit  me  now,"  he  said  briskly, 
pulling  on  the  hat.  "Gimme  those  cantenas 
and  saddle-pockets  hanging  on  the  wall." 

She  obeyed  stumblingly.  Into  the  can- 
tenas, from  her  store  of  provisions,  he 
packed  bacon,  cofiee,  a  sack  of  flour  a  third 
full,  a  tin  can  full  of  salt,  another  can  filled 
with  matches,  a  salt  pack  full  of  sugar,  sev- 
eral cans  of  tomatoes  and  peaches,  a  frying- 
pan  and  a  small  can  of  lard.  In  the  saddle- 
pockets  he  stowed  away  the  twelve  boxes  of 
rifle  cartridges,  the  six  boxes  of  revolver 
cartridges  and  a  knife,  fork  and  spoon. 
The  long-bladed  butcher-knife  he  non- 
ch^antly  slipped  down  his  boot  leg. 

"I'll  tie  the  coffee-pot  on  the  saddle,"  he 
said,  buckling  the  billet  of  a  cantena  flap. 
"It's  too  wet  to  go  in  here.  Can't  take  a 
chance  on  spoiling  my  flour.  C'mon,  le's 
go  find  the  saddle." 

"'VT'OU  see," said  Dan  Slike, as  he  topped 
his  mount,  "I  ain't  rejilly  been  hard 
on  you.  I  didn't  ask  you  for  a  nickel.  I  only 
took  what  X  needed.  And  if  you  hadn't 
fou^t  me  like  you  did  I  wouldn't  have  laid 
a  fii^r  on  you.  Think  of  that  and  be 
happy." 

He  whirls!  the  horse  and  rode  away 
toward  the  lower  groimd  behind  the  house, 
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the  coffee-pot  clacking  rhythmically  against 
the  barrel  of  the  Winchester  Hazel  had 
vainly  hoped  he  would  forget  to  take  with 
him. 

Hazd  remained  standing  beside  the  corral 
gate.  Suddenly  ^e  was  conscious  of  a 
great  weariness.  She  was  as  one  who  has 
traveled  a  day's  journey  without  food.  Her 
arms  and  legs  were  leaden.  Her  head  ached, 
her  body  ached,  her  spirit  ached. 

With  dragging  steps  she  returned  to  the 
house.  From  the  cupboard  she  brought 
forth  the  bottle  of  whisky  she  had  lied  to 
save  and  poured  a  stiff  four  fingers  into  a 
teacup.  She  drank  off  the  liquor  in  three 
gulps.  But  she  was  so  spent  that,  other 
than  a  fit  of  coughing,  there  was  no  effect. 

The  lamp  was  burning  low  and  fitfully, 
filling  the  kitchen  with  a  smell  of  burning 
wickmg.  She  had  forgotten  to  refill  it  that 
morning.  She  put  away  the  whisky  bottle, 
turned  out  the  lamp  and  filled  it  by  the  faint 
Ught  from  an  opened  draft-chink.  But  in 
reaching  for  the  chimney  she  knocked  it  to 
the  floor  and  broke  it. 

Apathetically,  every  movement  mechan- 
ical, she  found  another  chimney  and  ad- 
justed it  in  the  clamps.  A  smell  of  burned 
hair  suddenly  filled  her  nostrils.  A  lock  of 
hair  had  fallen  a^nst  the  lamp  chimney. 
She  put  her  hand  to  her  head.  Her  hair  was 
in  a  slovenly  tangle  over  one  ear.  She  did 
it  up  any  way  and  skewered  it  fast  with  a 
few  pins. 

Cnmdil  The  remains  of  the  lamp  chim- 
ney crackled  under  foot.  She  brought  out 
the  dust  pan  and  brushed  and  swept  up  the 
pieces.  She  carried  the  broken  glass  out  to 
the  trash  pile.  When  die  returned  to  the 
kitchen  there  was  a  man  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

Nothing  had  the  power  to  surprise  her 
now.  She  would  not  have  been  amazed  had 
the  devil  himself  popped  into  the  room.  The 
man  turned  at  ho*  entry.  He  was  Rafe 
Tuckleton.  He  glowered  down  at  her.  She 
shut  the  door  and  put  away  the  dust-pan 
and  brush  behind  the  wood-box. 

"What  do  you  want?"  she  asked  lifelessly. 

"Who's  been  here?"  he  demanded,  point- 
ing an  accusing  finger  at  the  table.  "Two 
plates,  two  cups,  two  saucers — who  you 
been  entertaining?" 

Entertaining!  Good  Lord!  Hazel  sat 
down  on  the  wood-box  and  laughed  hyster- 
ically. 
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■  He  was  around  the  table  and  omfrontiiig 
her  m  three  strides.  "Who's  been  here?"  he 
kept  at  her. 

"Dan  Slike,"  she  sud  with  a  spasmodic 
giggle. 

"You're  a  liar,"  he  told  her  promptly. 
**Dan  Slike  didn't  come  this  way.  He — he 
went  another  way.  There's  a  posse  on  his 
trail  now.  YouVe  had  Bill  Wmgo  here, 
that's  whatsa  matter." 

"I  haven't,"  she  doiied,  wa^:ing  her  head 
at  him.   "Dan  Slike  was  here,  I  tell  you." 

"The  hell  he  was.  You  must  think  I'm  a 
fool.  Bill  Wingo's  been  here,  I  tell  you. 
Think  I  don't  know,  huh,  you  dewivin' 
hussy!  Tryii^  to  make  small  of  me,  carryin' 
on  with  other  men,  huh?" 

She  said  nothing.  It  is  doubtful  if  she 
heard  him,  for  aXi  his  roaring  voice  and  ges* 
turing  fists.  Billy  Wngol  Billys— once. 
He  had  loved  her  too — once.  What  a  queer, 
queer  world  it  was.  Everybody  and  every- 
thing at  cross-purposes.  Yet  there  was  a 
reason  for  it  all.  Must  be.  Even  a  reason 
for  Rafe.  She  looked  up  at  Rafe.  He  was 
Scaring  down  at  her  witii  a  most  villainous 
eapressaon  on  his  lean  features. 

"How  long  has  Bill  Wingo  been  gone?"  he 
demanded. 

"It  wasn't  Bill,"  she  insisted  doggedly. 
"It  was  Dan  Slike  and  he's  been  gone  maybe 
half  an  hour." 

"Say,  whatsa  use  of  lyin'  to  me?  You're 
an  odd  number,  by  all  accounts,  but  you 
aint  so  odd  you  could  sit  here  and  eat  and 
drink  and  carry  on  with  your  uncle's  mur- 
derer. You  Mn't  tell  me  that." 

She  was  r^;arding  him  with  curious  eyes. 
"I  tliought  3rou  always  said  Dan  Slike  didn't 
kill  my  uncle?" 

'*Well — uh — you  see,  everybody  else 
se«ns  to  think  he  did.  And — ah — ^maybe  I 
was  wrong.  Anyway,  say  I  was.  For  all  I 
know  to  the  contrary  he  did  kill  your  uncle. 
What's  iaket  than  that,  I'd  like  to  know? 
You  think  he  killed  Tom  Walton,  don't 
you?" 

She  continued  to  stare  at  Rafe.   "I  know 

he  did." 

"Then  how  do  you  expect  me  to  believe 

you  ate  supper  with  him?  You're  foolish. 
Tou  had  BUI  Wingo  here  and  we'll  settle 
this  Bill  Wingo  business  right  now.  You 
see,  don't  you,  how  you  can  never  marry  the 
feller?  This  Tip  O'Gonnan  murder  has 
queered  him  round  here  for  keeps.  Sooner 


or  later  he'll  hang  for  it  You'd  look  fine, 

wouldn't  you,  the  widow  of  a  ** 

"Don't'say  it,"  she  cut  him  short.  "BiUy 
Wingo  is  no  murderer.  He  fights  fair, 
which  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  you. 
However,  you  can  set  your  mind  at  rest. 
I'm  not  likely  to  marry  Bilfy  Wingo,  or  any- 
body else." 

"Then  what  do  you  cue  whether  I  call 
him  a  murderer  or  not  if  vou  d<ni't  love 
him?"  he  probed.  "I  thought  a  while  back 
you  had  taken  my  advice  and  busted  it  off 
with  Bill,  but  now  after  hearin'  what  you 
tried  to  do  to  Nate  Samson,  and  all  tbat 
ammunition  and  grub  you  bou^t  the  other 
day,  after  Tip  was  killed,  why  I  b^an  to 
think  maybe  you  was  startin'  in  to  play  tiie 
Jack  £^n.  I  told  you  last  fall  I  was  gotma 
have  you  myself.  You  lun't  forgot  it,  have 
you?" 

His  eyes,  savage  and  mean,  held  heis 
steadily.  "I  come  over  here  to-night  to  get 
you.  I'm  taking  you  back  with  me  to-night 
to  my  ranch.  To-morrow  you  can  marry 
me  or  not.    It'll  be  just  as  you  say." 

"You're  taking  me  to  your  ranch!"  die 
gasped.  "Me?" 

He  nodded.   "You,  nobody  else." 

She  laughed  harshly  without  a  note  of 
hysteria.  "You're  two  hundred  years  be- 
h^d  the  times.  Men  don't  cany  off  their 
women  any  more." 

"Here's  one  that  will,"  he  told  her. 
"You're  going  with  me,  y'understand.  And 
you  needn't  stop  to  wash  your  face  or 
dutnge  into  petticoats  either.  I'm  not  let- 
tii^  you  out  of  my  sight.  If  you  wanna 
take  any  extra  duds  along,  you  can  wrap  'on 
up.  Vault's  the  answer — you  going  wiling 
or  will  I  have  to  tie  you  up  in  a  bundle?" 

"You  idiot,  even  your  iriends  wouldn't 
stand  you  turning  sudi  a  trick  as  thisi  I'll 
bet  you  couldn't  get  your  own  men  to  help 
you.   "Hiat's  why  you  had  to  come  alone." 

His  suddenly  bloating  features  gave  evi- 
dence that  her  shot  had  told.  Bending 
down,  he  shook  her  shoulder  roughly.  And 
now  for  the  first  time  she  smelt  his  breath. 
It  was  Ruik  with  the  raw  odor  of  whisky. 
So  that  was  what  had  given  him  the  wild 
idea  of  carryii^  her  off  by  force.  The  man 
was  plastered.  Sober,  be  was  bad  enough. 
Drunk,  he  was  capable  of  anything. 

She  reached  stoveward  for  the  lid  lifter* 
Rafe  seized  her  wrist  and  jerked  her  sule- 
wise. 
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**None  of  that!"  he  snarled.  "Gonna  get 
your  clothes  or  not?" 

"I'll  get  them,"  she  said  calmly,  'let 
go  of  my  wrist." 

If  she  could  win  into  the  next  room  -when 
the  sizshooter  was  hanging  on  the  wall  it 
might  be  possible  to  —  But  he  did  not  re- 
lease her  mist. 

"1*11  go  with  you  "  he  told  her  with  a  leer. 
'•You're  too  slippery  a  customer  to  trust 
alone." 

As  he  turned  with  her  the  lamplight  fell 
full  on  his  face  and  she  saw  that  his  eyes 
were  blood^ot.  He  also  saw  something 
that  had  hitherto  escaped  his  notice.  He 
saw  the  whidcy  bottle  on  the  shelf  in  the 
cupboard.  She  had  neglected  to  close  the 
cupboard  door. 

*'I'll  have  a  short  drink  first,"  he  said, 
and  dragged  her  to  the  cupboard. 

He  was  holding  her  left-handed.  She  was 
on  the  wrong  side  to  reach  his  gun.  Never- 
theless ^e  swung  her  body  in  front  of  him 
and  snatched  wildly  at  the  pistol  butt. 

He  did  not  divine  her  intention  but 
thought  she  was  trying  to  keep  him  away 
from  the  whisky.  The  result  was  the  same 
for  he  wrenched  her  back  with  a  twist  that 
started  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Holding  the  bottle  in  one  hand  he  drew 
the  cork  with  his  teeth,  spat  it  out  and  ap- 
plied his  lips  to  the  bottle  neck.  He  swal- 
lowed long  and  generously.  Hazel  saw  his 
Adam's  apple  slide  up  and  down  a  dozen 
times.  At  such  a  rate  the  man  would  be  a 
fiend  in  no  time. 
"Let  me  get  my  clothes,"  she  begged. 
Anythiog  to  get  him  away  from  the 
liquor.  But  Rafe  was  not  so  easily  sepa- 
rated from  his  old  friend. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  he  said  peevishly,  low- 
ering the  bottle  and  fixing  her  with  his 
bloodshot  gaze.  "Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry. 
Here,  have  one  yourself." 

He  thrust  the  bottle  toward  her.  She 
took  it  from  him,  held  it  to  her  mouth  and 
then  the  bottle  seemed  to  slip  from  her  fin- 
gers. She  snatched  at  it,  juried  it  a  split 
second  and — the  bottle  sinashed  in  bits  on  a 
comer  of  the  stove. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry!"  she  cried,  quite  as  if 
she  had  not  contrived  the  catastrophe  on 
purpose. 

"I'll  make  you  sorrier!"  Rafe  exclaimed 
and  without  more  ado  cast  both  arms 
around  her. 

BattyMy's  UataMttu,  St^Mubtr,  xgai 


He  was  striving  to  kiss  her  and  she,  face 
crushed  a^tinst  his  rough  shirt,  fou^t  him 
like  the  primeval  female  every  woman  be- 
comes in  like  circumstances.  Her  right 
hand  clawed  upward  at  his  face.  Her  left 
arm,  doubled  between  their  two  bodies, 
she  strove  to  work  free  so  that  she  could 
grab  his  gun. 

Rafe  received  three  distinct  clawings  that 
considerably  altered  the  appearance  of  one 
side  of  his  face  before  he  was  able  to  confine 
those  active  fingers. 

"Here!"  he  bawled  in  a  fury.  "I'llfixyou!" 

He  tried  to  seize  her  by  the  throat  and  his 
thumb  slipped  by  mistake  into  her  mouth. 
She  promptly  clamped  down  hard  on  the 
thumb.  With  a  yell,  Rafe  released  his  grip 
on  her  body  and  worked  a  thumb  and  ring 
finger  into  her  cheeks  in  a  frantic  eSort  to 
force  open  her  locked  jaws. 

Suddenly  she  opened  her  mouth.  Rafe 
sprang  back  a  yard,  shaking  a  bleeding 
thumb  and  swearing,  and  as  he  ^rang  she 
dragged  the  six-shooter  from  his  holster. 

Her  palm  swept  down  to  cock  the  gun. 
But  Rafe  was  as  quick  to  see  his  danger  as 
Dan  Slike  had  been.  He  made  a  long  arm 
as  he  hurled  himself  at  her  and  knocked  the 
barrel  to  one  side  at  the  moment  of  the  shot. 
Before  ^e  could  fire  again  he  had  torn  the 
weapon  from  her  grasp  and  flui^  it  across 
the  room. 

"You  tried  to  murder  mel"  he  piuited. 
"You  tried  to  murder  me!" 

She  dived  headlong  beneath  his  arm  but 
he  caught  the  slack  of  her  overalls  as  she 
went  by  and  dragged  her  to  a  standstill. 
She  immediately  butted  him  in  the  stomach 
with  her  head.  He  stumbled  back  but 
caught  her  arm.  Her  bead  flashed  down 
and  her  teeth  fastened  on  his  wrist.  Again 
he  broke  the  grip  of  her  teeth  by  the  appU- 
cation  of  ring  finger  and  thumb  to  her 
cheeks  and  then  he  reached  purposefully  for 
her  throat  and  began  to  stnmgle  her  in  dead 
earnest. 

She  kicked  and  thrashed  about  like  a  wild 
thing  in  a  trap — as  indeed  she  was.  Her 
nails  scratchkl  desperately  at  his  arms.  She 
mig^t  as  well  have  been  petting  him. 
Titter  and  tighter  became  the  dioldng 
grasp  of  those  long  fingers.  She  could  not 
breathe.  Her  tuples  were  bursting.  Her 
head  felt  like  a  balloon.  With  her  last 
flare-up  of  failing  strength  she  kicked  him 
on  the  knee-cap. 
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He  jumped  back  against  the  wall,  dragging 
her  with  him,  and  began  to  shake  her  as  a 
dog  does  a  rat.  And  then  the  old  Terry 
clock  did  that  for  which  it  surely  must  have 
been  originally  made.  For,  as  his  shoulders 
struck  the  wall  his  head  knocked  away  the 
suppoit  of  the  bracket  that  held  the  clock. 
Involuntarily  he  ducked  his  head.  It  was 
the  worst  thing  he  could  have  done,  giving, 
as  it  did,  the  clock  an  extra  foot  to  f^l.  It 
fell.  One  corner  struck  him  fairly  on  the 
temple  and  knocked  him  cold  as  a  wedge. 

When  Hazel's  reeling  senses  had  reestab- 
lished their  equilibrium  she  found  herself 
on  the  floor  lying  across  the  inert  legs  of 
Raie  Tuckleton.  She  raised  herself  on  her 
two  arms  and  looked  at  him.  He  was 
breathing  very  lightly.  It  occurred  to  her 
that  it  would  not  worry  her  overmuch  if  he 
breathed  not  at  all. 

She  dragged  herself  on  hands  and  knees  to 
where  he  had  thrown  his  six-shooter.  Then 
she  pulled  herself  up  into  a  chair  at  the  table 
and  leaning  across  the  cloth  trauied  the  six- 
shooter  on  Rafe's  stomach. 

And  as  she  sat  there  watching  a  senseless 
man  through  the  gun-sights  it  suddenly 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  not  one  person 
but  two,  herself  and  a  stranger.  And  the 
Hazel  Walton  that  had  gone  through  the 
evening's  adventures  was  the  stranger.  She 
herself  apparently  stood  at  one  side  observ- 
ing. But  she  saw  the  room  and  its  con- 
tents with  new  eyes,  the  eyes  of  the  stranger. 
It  was  a  most  amazing  feeling,  and  she  was 
oddly  frightened  while  it  lasted. 


Slowly  the  feeling  passed  as  her  muscles 
renewed  their  strength  and  her  jajigled 
nerves  steadied  and  quieted.  She  came  back 
to  herself  with  a  jerk  as  Rafe  Tuckleton 
stirred  and  put  his  hand  to  his  head.  She 
saw  the  hand  come  away  covered  with 
blood.  That  side  of  Rafe's  head  being  in 
the  shadow  she  had  not  previoudy  noted 
that  it  had  sustained  a  shrewd  cut- 

Rafe  groaned  a  Uttle.  He  rolled  over  and 
sat  up,  his  chin  sagging  forward  on  his  chest. 
He  moved  his  head  and  looked  at  her  va- 
cantly. The  blood  ran  down  his  cheek  and 
dripped  slowly  off  his  chin. 

The  light  of  reason  glared  of  a  sudden  in 
Rafe's  eyes.  She  could  see  that  he  was  ab- 
sorbing the  ^tuation  from  every  angle. 

"I'll  give  you  five  minutes  to  pull  your- 
self together  and  get  out,"  she  announced 
clearly.  "If  you're  still  here  by  the  time  I've 
counted  three  hundred  I'll  begin  to  shoot." 

Rafe  started  to  go  by  the  time  she 
reached  sixty.  With  the  six-shooter  pomt- 
ing  at  the  small  of  his  back,  her  finger  on  the 
trigger,  step  by  step  she  drove  him  out  of 
the  house  to  where  he  had  kf  t  his  h(nse. 

Hazel  watched  him  ride  away  and  af  a 
little  become  at  one  with  the  moonlit  land- 
scape. She  walked  back  to  the  house.  She 
felt  that  she  was  taking  enormous  strides. 
In  reahty  she  was  stepping  short  and  stag- 
gering badly.  She  went  into  the  kitchen. 
She  closed  the  door,  dropped  the  bar  into 
place  and  fell  into  the  nearest  chair. 

"My  GodI"  she  said  aloud,  "I  wonder 
what  vrill  happen  next?" 


Mnu  did  the  sheriff  clear  himself  and  Hazxl  oj"  the  serious  charges  against  them?    *'Thi  Ridtr 
Golden  Bar' '  will  be  continued  in  the  October  number,  out  September  IS 


Who  is  Dr.  Goodrich? 

He  will  arrive  toon  and  in  order  quickly  to  establish  a  pleasant  ac- 
quaintance with  a  worth-while  person  you  must  know  something  about  him. 

See  October  Everybody's 
"Twenty-Four  Hours"      J  Complete  Novel      By  Belldon  Duff 

Put  a  princess  iti  the  handa  of  desperate  cutthroat  politicians  who  are 
gambling  with  a  thfone  as  the  Make,  stage  the  action  in  New  York 
and  much  can  happen  in  twice  around  the  clock.     It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  a  more  swifdy  moving  mystery  story  appeared. 

October  Everybody's  Out  September  25 
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Where  ReaJery  Author  and  Editor 
Gather  to    Talk   Things  Over 


EVERYBODY'S  desires  to  thank 
its  readers  for  their  comments  on 
the  July  issue  which  was  the  first 
number  in  the  new  size,  and  car- 
rying out  the  new  all-fiction  policy.  Even 
the  criticism  was  friendly,  delightfully  so. 
Our  most  severe  critic  ended  his  letter  by 
saying,  "I  presume  I  shall  go  right  along 
reading  Everybody's.  Good  luck  to  you — 
I  am  not  always  knocking."  Every  critic 
but  one  is  pleased  with  the  new  form  and  all 
but  one  praise  the  contents;  two  want 
articles  in  the  magazine. 

A  reader  from  lUinois  wants  us  to  "go 
down  to  Springfield  and  get  facts  (not 
fancies)  about  a  man  named  Len  Small  who 
poses  as  Illincns'  governor."  A  Maine 
reader  asks  "can  not  we  have  one  article 
each  month  dealing  with  the  thing  which  is 
most  vitally  important  to  the  most  people?" 
We  wish  we  could  comply  with  both 
requests,  but  we  think  that  we  can  prove 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  try  to  do  so. 

A  S  WE  announced  in  the  July  issue,  -we 
are  trying  to  publish  a  magazine  with  a 
universal  appeal  and  in  trying  to  find  the 
universal  appeal,  we  hit  upon  fiction.  Good 
fiction  is  universal.  The  average  article  is 
riot.  For  example,  would  the  Maine  reader 
be  interested  in  an  article  attacking  the 
governor  of  IlUnois?  He  might  be  inter- 
ested in  an  article  attacking  the  governor  of 
Maine,  provided  he  disagrees  with  him. 
And  how  should  we  go  about  carrying  out 
the  suggestion  of  the  Maine  reader?  Could 
we  ever  feel  sure  that  we  had  found  "the 
thing  most  vitally  important  to  the  most 
pe(^Ie?"  What  is  important  in  Maine 
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might  not  be  so  important  in  Illinois,  Cali- 
fornia or  Texas. 

If  we  were  in  a  position  to  cover  the  whole 
range  of  progress  we  might  hit  the  mark. 
But  since  we  can  not  do  this  adequately, 
and  publish  a  fiction  magazine  at  the  same 
time,  we  had  best  leave  the  job  to  the 
periodicals  that  specialize  in  this  type  of 
contents.  The  Illinois  request  is  a  good 
suggestion  for  one  of  the  great  newspapers 
of  that  state.  They  specialize  in  handling 
politicians.    This  is  an  age  of  specialization. 

SINCE  Everybody's  intends  to  be  suc- 
cessful— and  big  success  means  that  it 
must  have  a  large  circulation— it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  have  a  universal  appeal. 
Books,  to  cite  one  case,  like^EbenHolden," 
by  Irving  Bacheller,  which  has  sold  close  on 
to  one  million  copies,  are  examples  of  uni- 
versal appeal.  "Eben  Holden"  is  a  novel — 
fiction — and  it  is  to  fiction  that  Every- 
body's pins  its  hopes.  Incidentally,  we 
hope  soon  to  begin  publication  of  a  ne^ 
novel  by  Mr.  Bacheller.  We're  going  to 
try  always  to  pick  the  writers  with  the 
universal  a[q}eal. 

Nearly  all  who  have  written  have  praised 
"The  Rider  of  Golden  Bar,"  by  William 
Patterson  White.  And  unless  plans  fall 
through,  it  won't  be  long  before  we  shall  have 
another  r^ivel  by  him.  One  reader  writes: 
"Yaur  Fverybody's  for  July  has  set  a 
mighty  fine  pace  for  other  periodicals  like- 
mindcxl.  Fiction  is  all  right,  and  we  need 
the  kind  you  give  us — plenty  of  backbone 
and  plenty  of  action — at  the  same  time 
good,  dean  stuff  that  one  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  reading." 
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The  foregoing  expresses  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do — give  you  good  glories — ^whole- 
some entertainment— adventure  stories, 
love-stories,  detective  stories,  stories  of  the 
outdoors,  sea  stories — all  types  of  dean, 
stirring  fiction. 

And  we  hope  that  readers,  who  suggest 
that  we  depart  from  our  sphere  to  publish 
articles,  will  consider  the  problem  seriously. 
Would  they  rather  have  an  all-fiction  maga- 
zine reasonably  sure  to  please  all  of  its 
readers  all  of  the  time  or  a  mixture — ^fiction 
and  articles — which  could  do  no  more  than 
hope  to  please  all  of  its  readers  some  of  tlie 
time? 

ANOTHER  of  our  critics  dislikes  the  new 
size,  new  covers  and  the  new  illustrar 
tions,  but  is  a  good-enough  sportsman  to 
promise  to  give  us  a  further  trial.  This 
prompts  us  to  say  something  more  about 
our  physical  appearance.  There  were  sev- 
eral reastms  for  adopting  the  new  size.  In 
this  new  form  we  can  ^ve  the  reader  more 
for  his  money  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
reading  matter.  In  addition,  it  is  a  size 
more  omvenient  for  the  reader  to  handle. 

To  explain  further  this  and  other  econo- 
mies that  have  been  put  into  effect  in  the 
new  Everybody's,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
a  number  of  years.  It  has  been  a  long 
"vdiile  since  a  popular  magazine  was  pro- 
duced upon  what  a  manufacturer  would  call 
a  sound  basis.  The  manufacturer  produces 
a  product  which  he  sells  to  the  consumer  at 
a  profit.  In  most  cases  the  publisher  has 
produced  a  magazine  which  he  sold  to  the 
consumer  at  a  loss.  He  rehed  upon  adver- 
tisement revenue  for  his  profit,  even  for  a 
part  of  his  costs,  and  when  advertisement 
revenue  shrank,  because  of  general  depres- 
sion or  other  reason,  his  magazine  ceased  to 
be  self-sustaining.  In  the  last  few  years  the 
point  has  been  reached  where  some  pub- 
lishers have  taken  circulation  at  a  loss,  in 
order  to  try  to  "sell"  it  to  the  advertiser. 
To-day  these  publishers  have  this  circula- 
tion but  they  haven't  been  able  to  sell  it  to 
the  advertiser;  for  it  is  low  tide  in  the 
advertising  world. 

P'R  some  time  it  has  been  felt  by  many 
that  there  must '  be  an  evolution  in 
magazme  publishing.  Everybody's  feels 
that  this  is  true  and  it  is  the  first  of  the 
popular  magazines  to  break  ground  in  what 


appears  to  it  to  be  a  sounder,  more  enduring 
field. 

Everybody's  is  being  built  so  that  it  can 
live  without  being  disturbed  by  fluctuatioDS 
in  advertisement  revenue. 

We  don't  want  circulation  that  is  ob- 
tained at  a  loss.  We  want  people  to  bin* 
the  magazine  because  they  are  interested  in 
it — because  they  can't  do  without  it. 

To-day  many  magazines  with  their  ad- 
vertisement pages  shrinking,  are  cutting 
down  on  quantity  and  quality  of  contents. 
This  while  Everybody's  is  giving  more  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  entertairunent  than 
it  ever  gave.  If  we  succeed  in  our  primary 
purpose  of  making  the  book  a  necessity  to 
readers,  it  will  also  be  a  necessity  to  adver- 
tisers, and  that  problem  will  be  ri^tly 
solved. 

And  if  reports  of  the  sales  of  the  July 
number  mean  anything,  we  shall  have  the 
circulation.  Here  is  a  straw:  In  one 
district — Boston — there  was  sold  in  the 
first  week  alone  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
total  sales  of  the  nearest  previous  issue  for 
which  figures  are  available. 

All  of  which  we  hope  will  give  the  reader 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  reasons  for 
Everybody's  change  in  form  and  its  new 
all-fiction  policy. 

HOW  many  persons  of  the  name  of  Pop- 
plewell  are  there  in  the  United  Stat«? 
It  was  used  by  Wyndam  Martyn  in  a  story 
called  "Samud  Perkins,  UnaUe  Mariner," 
m  April  Everybody's,  and  a  reader  of  that 
name  writes: 

You  will  note  my  name  and  that  with  that  name 
Mr.  Martjm  bcf^  the  stoiy.  What  I  dundd  Wa 
to  know  is  whether  Fcpplewell  is  a  real  name,  tx 
fictitious.  I  was  bom  u  London,  and  came  to  the 
good  old  U.  S.  A.  in  1895,  and  in  the  long  years  I 
nave  lived  here  I  have  never  heard  of  any  oac  oi 
my  name,  Popplewell.  So  you  can  imagine  my 
siu-prise  when  I  opened  ray  April  E\'ERYBOdv's  and 
saw  Mr.  Martj-n's  story.  I  should  indeed  be 
very  glad  to  know  the  Mr.  Popplewell  in  the  stoiy. 
if  the  gentleman  ia  so  disposed  and  is  in  body  ud 
good  health.  I  am  all  alone  now  that  my  brother 
has  died  and  so  always  thought  I  was  the  only  per- 
son with  that  name  in  the  U.  S.  A.  If  Mr.  Martyn's 
character  is  real,  please  let  me  know  his  address  and 
any  information  you  can  give  about  him. 

The  writer's  name  is  G.  M.  Popplewell 
and  his  address  is  general  delivery,  Mont- 
pelier,  Vermont.  Will  the  Popplewdls  please 
write?  Sewell  Haggard. 
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DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  SIGNS? 

On  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago:  "A  Ntitt — Taitor." 

In  Chicaeo  Tribune:  "Mutie  and  Dramatic  TeackwM.  If  you  with  to 
mak«  ipitudid  monev  in  your  tpare  time  act  qviek.  Addrtii  HK  99.  Tr^ 
hune."    (Thal't  tha  trouUt  mth  natt  oflKvnnovi — iAmr  a«(»n<r  »t  too  guicit.) 

AdTflrtlsemeat  In  Wftterioo,  lorn,  TimM:  "Woman  to  pr«>."  {Sprimg 


ITorotUo  Star) 
A  Don't-Be-Dirty  shower  and  Hard-Times  party 
was  recently  given  for  an  April  bride,  when  every- 
thing that  could  be  thought  of  in  the  way  of  deans- 
ers  was  given  the  bride-to-be. 

Somtds  like  the  bisiriration  of  a  catty  rind. 


(Cedar  Rapidi  OatttU) 
IX)ST — Saturday  night  from  an  automobile  be- 
tween OUn  and  Cedar  Rapids  black  bag  a>ntaining 
tSk  nightgown,  slk  shirt,  silk  stockings,  and  three 
dozen  ^gs. 

The  chickens  wen  probaUy  on  their  vay 
nome  to  roost. 


{Milford,  niinoit.  Herald) 
The  afternoon  was  spent  in  initiating  the  bride 
utd  other  games  of  amusement,  after  which  light 
refreshments  were  served. 

^Mding  a  new  hazard  to  the  perils  <rf  matri- 


Miss  Elizabeth  Lantry  was  her  sbter's  only  at- 
tendant. She  was  gowned  in  pink  Killamey  roses. 

I  should  have  tiiiwitfit  aha  loeatf  have  kept 
•very  one  else  out. 


{lfoiMpap«r  haadlint!) 
Dog  Claws  Woman  On  Roof. 

Some  fatter. 


tPendleton,  Ore.,  Eatt  Orefontan) 

WANTED— Middle-aged  lady  as  housekeeper^ 
must  be  meek  and  rdiaUe— St.  Ehuo  HoteL 

OnlfafewiiiVBleft. 

£Nrye«^<  MattdM,  S^Umtuf,  xgai 


(HorfMU.  If.  Y.,  BtninQ  nam) 
Wedding  Guests  Drop  to  Cellar. 

Doesn't  take  long  nowadi^  to  accept  as 

invitation. 


{Bloomington,  lUineit,  PantaoropK) 
The  Christian  church  was  the  scene  of  a  pretty 
wedding  Tuesday  when  Ralph  Hinsdale  Goodale  of 
Angola,  Ind.,  and  Miss  Hazel  Naomi  Litchfield  of 
Flanagan  exchanged  cows  that  made  them  husband 
and  wife. 

Animal  huabendry,  so  to  speak. 


(Bver$,  Oklahoma,  Enltrprin) 
While  strolling  down  love's  alvery  river,  as  they 
gathered  the  sunbeams  from  the  lilacs  and  daffodils* 
and  the  melody  of  love's  sweet  song  filled  their 
every  dreams;  they  saw  the  vision  of  eternal  Uisi 
and  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony — they 
are  married  now. 

Oh,  splashi 


[Ad.  o/  Chitago  theatre) 
Clean,  wholesome,  fuU  of  pathos,  of  humor,  of 
love  and  action;  a  play  for  young  and  old.  Fod- 
tively  no  children  admitted. 

ProbaUy  by  the  author  of  ^t  ottier  charming 
screen  drama  *'Why  Kidn^  Float  Away." 


(Bridatport,  lUinoii,  Leader) 
A  lady  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Beenbolt  while  out 
sleigh-riding  last  Sunday  met  with  an  accident  about 
a  mile  southwest  of  here  when  the  horses  ran  away, 
throwing  her  out  and  breaking  a  leg,  and  cutting 
and  bruising  her  otherwise. 

Her  otherwise  wHl  never  be  tiie  same  again. 

J  Copyri^,  tgat,  by  CrUlv  Adamt. 
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Prose  or  Worse 


IKewark.  IT.  J.,  Staf^Kaele) 
WANTED— Steamfittos  on  ladies'  and  gents' 
garments.    700  Franklin  St.,  Elizabeth. 

The  kind  you  can  take  hwne  and  wodc  «i 
evenliigs. 

( Toronto,  Canada,  Dailv  Star) 
GENTLEMAN,  forty-seven,  wishes  to  meet  with 
lady  or  widow,  view  matrimony.   Box  812  Star. 

After  for^  one  is  less  particnlar,  int  one? 

(SiMO  CA*  Journal) 
Pair  trousers  lost,  West  Hotel  dlning-TOom, 
HiuEKiay.  Phone  Auto  1522.  Reward. 

And  in  tiie  meantime? 


iProvidenc*,  R.  X.,  Evening  BiMttin}} 
The  bride  was  attired  in  a  bridal  gown  of  friiite 
satin,  trimnKd  with  ice. 

No  wonder  some  ot  than  gfit  cold  feet 


Wh^y  Vanishes  under  the  noses  of  U.  S. 
Guardians. 

Anld  Lang  Syne. 


lOak  Park.  lUinoia.  Oak  Loam) 

Furnished  house;  all  or  par  t ;  sLady  neighborhood; 
some  rooms  now  ready. 

S-sh,  or  the  police  may  get  on  to  it 


(Ortenvieh,  Conn.,  Novit  and  Orapkie) 
FOR  RENT— A  house  of  eight  rooms  and  two 
baths  on  the  trolley  track. 
See  America  first 


(From  the  no(«I  "Forgotten  Lo»o") 

Stnidc  dumb  with  amazement,  she  shridced 
again  and  ;\gain. 

SdsaorsI 


(HorntU,  Tf.  Y.,  Evr.ning  Trihunt) 
The  vital  statistics  for  the  town  of  Erwin,  which 
indudes  the  village  of  Painted  Post,  for  September, 
follow:  No  births,  one  death;  two  marriage  licenses 
and  one  hundred  hunting  licensee. 

No  time  for  checkers  and  other  indoor  sports. 


(Ifioux  Falls  Are  us- Leader) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Markerson  departed  over  the 
K-Illwaukee  for  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  where  they 
expect  to  spend  the  next  six  weeks  taking  the  batt^ 
and  drinking  the  water. 

Which  proves  where  some  pet^es'  tastes  are. 


In  the  eai^  days  the  Indians  oi  North  America 
had  very  poor  fadliries  for  traveling.  Untfl  bones 
were  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  all  thdr  navi^ 
ticm  had  to  be  done  on  foot. 

Thalf  s  when  the  ooontrr  was  wet 


[Colorado  Sprinna  Oattlte) 
LOST— Gray  doth  pocketbook,  three  thousand 
dollars  in  change.    Gazette.  Reward. 

Sure,  keep  ttie  change. 


lOgdontbwg,  AT.  T.,  DaH]/  Sntt} 
WANTED— Two  gjrls  in  our  stripping  depart- 
ment. Good  wages. 

That* s  an  rii^t:  they  are  dgar 


{Rock/ord.  lUinoit,  Star) 
Harry  Sa<^ett  is  entertaining  Thomas  D.  GaO 
from  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  for  a  few  days. 

Try  a  Utde  ot  mo(hw*s  best  wwmwood  aalad 

before  you  go. 


(GretnviUe,  S.  C.  DaUy  Stw) 

Ivcy  Robinsm  was  instanUy  killed  m  Main 
Street  this  "»"™ng  during  the  stoim  here  last  nig^iC. 

Where  midni^t  lingers  in  the  lap  of  dawn. 


(JV«ip  London,  Conn.,  Dajf) 

Miss  Anna  Morky  is  unable  to  attend  to  ber 
duties  at  the  telqihcnc  exchange  due  to  trouble  with 
her  feet 

Wen,  please  return  my  nickel. 


(Chicago  Tri&un«) 
LOST— On  48th  or  Lake  Street  car,  lady's  pocket- 
book  with  wtvkingman's  salao'i  fl^;  mrard. 

ChercAex  k  femme. 

(OmoAa  Bat) 

American  Goalash  Park)r — The  place  to  eat 
1313  Ave.  D. 

Goulashes? 

store. 


Why,  I  thon^t  Out  was  a  dioa 


(ittfk.  in  Ckicago  Tribuno) 

What  should  you  look  for  in  a  reed  baby  carriage? 
Usually  kundry,  nowadi^ 


(CharlMton.  Mist..  Tallahatchit  Herald) 
"Greek  L.  Rise  was  unanimou:ily  elected  to  repre- 
sent Tallahatdiie  county  in  the  House  while  he  was 
away  serving  his  country  in  khaki.   An  unusual 
honor,  and  shared  perhaps  by  no  other  member." 

We  love  him  ba  the  absence  he  has  made. 
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Everybody's  Chestnut  Tree 


£ditoics  JVoTK:  Though  tht  npt  it  tht  ChtttmU  Tnt^  no  story  it  barrtd 
by  itt  youth.  Wt  tmil  gladly  pay  for  availablt  ones.  Addrtsi  all 
manuscriputo  "The  ChatJtut  Tree, ' ' enclosiag stamptd,  addrtiiid  tifualopt. 


MANY  3rears  ago  during  the  great  oil  boom 
at  Beaumont,  Texas,  Governor  Hogg,  who 
had  then  retired  from  oflSce,  was  engaged  in 
the  oil  business  at  Beaumont  and  was  a 
regular  guest  at  the  best  hotel  in  town.  The 
governor  was  so  liberal  with  his  tips  that 
George,  the  negro  waiter  who  officiated  at 
the  governor's  table,  considered  him  a  val- 
uable asset.  One  morning  when  the  gov- 
ernor sat  down  for  breakfast  he  observed 
that  a  new  negro  was  at  his  table.  *'What 
are  you  doing  here?"  said  the  governor. 
"Where's  George?" 

"Gawge  won't  be  at  dis  table  no  moah, 
Guvner."  "Why?"  "You  see  it's  dis  er 
way,  Guvner:  Me  and  Gawge  'gaged  in  a 
crap-shooting  game  las'  night;  de  bones  wuz 
powerful  good  to  me;  I  win  all  Gawge's 
money,  den  I  win  his  razer,  den  his  rabbit- 
foot— and  den  I  win  you." 

AT  CRICCIETH,  in  Wales,  an  American 
tourist  was  accosted  by  the  porter  who  drew 
his  attention  to  a  man  standing  some  dis- 
tance off.  "You  see  that  man  there? 
That's  the  great  David  Lloyd  George." 
The  American  grunted.  After  a  short  in- 
ter^ the  porter,  who  was  evidently  deeply 
impressed  by  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
tinguished native,  again  called  attention  to 
him,  and  again  the  tourist  grunted.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  porter  reappeared  with 
the  same  message,  whereupon  the  Yankee 
lost  patience  and  said,  "Well  I  guess  he 
ain't  the  Lord  Ahnighty  is  he?" 

"Mebby  not,"  said  the  porter.  "But  he's 
a  young  man  yet." 

BMrybody's  Uaga^m,  SepUmbtr,  igai  X79 


A  TWO-FOOT  rule  was  given  to  a  laborer 
in  a  Clyde  boat-yard  to  measure  an  inm 
plate.  The  laborer  not  being  well  up  in  the 
use  of  the  rule,  after  spending  con^derable 
time  returned. 

"Now,  Mick,"  asked  the  plater,  "what 
size  is  the  plate?" 

"Well,"  replied  Mick,  with  a  grin  of  satis- 
faction, "it's  the  length  of  your  rule  and 
two  thumbs  over,  with  this  piera  of  bric^ 
and  the  breadth  of  my  hand  and  my  arm 
from  here  to  there,  bar  a  finger." 

A  COLORED  man  knocked  at  the  back 
door  and  asked  for  a  job. 

"What  is  yoiu-  name?"  asked  the  lady  of 
the  house. 

"Ma  name's  Foe,  ma'am,"  he  answered. 
"Poe,  eh?"  she  said.  "I  suppose  some  of 
your  family  worked  for  Edgar  Allan  Foe." 

The  colored  man's  eyes  bulged  and  he 
struck  himself  a  resounding  whack  on  the 
chest.  "Why,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "Ah  is 
Edgar  Allan  Poe." 

FREDDY'S  mother  was  in  the  hospital, 
and  the  day  following  the  interesting  event 
Freddy  was  taken  to  see  lus  new  sister. 
After  the  introduction  he  wandered  into  an 
adjoining  room  whose  woman  occupant  was 
recovering  from  a  broken  ankle. 

"Hello,"  he  said,  as  she  smiled  a  welcome 
to  him,  "how  long  you  been  here?" 
"About  six  w^ks,"  she  replied. 
"Gee,  you're  slow,"  he  blurted  out.  "My 
mother  got  her  baby  the  second  day  she 
came." 
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Everybody's  Chestnut  Tree 


THE  leading  man  of  the  company  billed 
to  play  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  at  the  opera- 
house  that  night — one  evening  only — ap- 
"^roached  the  manager. 

"Say,"  the  actor  declared,  "I've  got  to 
have  ten  cents." 

'Ten  cents!"  exclaimed  the  other  in 
startled  accents.  "I  never  saw  sudi  a  fel- 
low— always  howling  for  money!  What  you 
want  ten  cents  for  in  a  town  like  this?" 

"I  want  it  for  a  shave,"  the  actor  ex- 
plained. "You  can't  expect  me  to  play 
Romeo  with  a  three-days'  growth  ol  black 
beard  on  my  face,  can  you?" 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  the  other  reluc- 
tantly admitted,  and  slowly  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket.  Then  a  happy  smile  broke 
over  his  face,  and  the  hand  was  withdrawn 
empty, 

"That's  all  right,"  he  declared  cheer- 
fuUv.  "We'll  just  change  the  bill  to 
•Othello!' " 

A  YOUTH  in  a  small  country  town  decided 
to  go  to  the  city  to  make  his  fortune,  but 
before  leaving  he  was  warned  by  all  the 
wdl-meaning  friends  and  neighbors  to  look 
out  that  the  city  people  did  not  "josh"  him. 

He  arrived  in  the  city  and  took  a  position 
in  a  grocery  store.  Of  course  he  was  sus- 
picious of  every  one  that  came  in,  and  when 
a  very  neat-looking  young  lady  came  in  and 
asked  for  some  bird-seed  the  youth  replied 
smartly,  "You  can't  josh  me,  ma'am.  I 
know  a  thing  or  two.  Birds  don't  come 
from  seeds,  they  come  from  eggs." 

IT  IS  related  that  the  compiler  of  one  of 
our  well-known  dictionaries  was  one  day 
discovered  by  his  wife  indulging  in  unbeoun- 
ing  familiarity  with  the  maid. 

"Sir,  I  am  surprised,"  she  said  in  a  dis- 
gusted tone  of  voice. 

"Madam,  your  English  is  incorrect,"  he 
retorted.  "On  the  contrary,  you  are  aston- 
ished— I  am  surprised." 

MR.  LEVY  came  home  one  day  and  found 
his  wife  in  the  act  of  giving  their  son  three 
quarters.  "Mommer,  moramer,"  he  cried 
excitedly.  "You  should  give  it  three  quar- 
ters to  the  baby!  Such  extravagance  will 
ruin  me!" 

"No,  popper,"  said  his  wife  soothingly. 
"It  pleases  h^.  I  let  him  put  tliem  in  the 
gas  meter.  He  thinks  it's  a  bank." 


AN  OLD  colored  mammy  whose  husband 
had  just  successfully  sued  for  divorce  came 
slowly  down  the  court-house  steps,  talking 
to  herself:  "Dar  ain't  no  justice  in  dis  heah 
wo'ld.  Dat  useless  ol'  husband  of  mine,  he 
got  his  divorce,  he  got  de  house,  got  de 
money,  got  mah  free  chil'en  and  dey  ain't 
none  of  *em  his'n." 

AN  EXECUTIVE  m  a  large  shipyard  had 
a  reputation  for  efficiency  that  filled  his  men 
with  terror.  He  particularly  bated  to  see 
two  men  doing  a  job  that  could  be  done  just 
as  well  by  one  alone.  One  morning  one  of 
the  men  came  to  work  and  rdated  the  fol- 
lowing dream: 

It  seemed  that  the  executive  in  question 
bad  died,  and  men  from  the  plant  were  se- 
lected as  pall-bearers.  While  carrying  the 
cofl5n  out  of  his  residence  the  lid  flew  back 
and  the  corpse  sat  up.  Pointing  to  two  of 
thepa]l-bearers,hesaid:  "Here,  you  loafers, 
there  are  too  many  men  on  this  job.  You 
two  knock  off." 

"THIS  is  my  car,"  exploded  the  indignant 
tourist  to  the  garageman,  "and  what  I  say 
about  it  goes — see?" 

A  dirty-faced  machinist  crawled  out  from 
under  the  dead  machine  and,  looking  at  the 
irate  man  for  a  moment,  said  pleadingly, 
"For  Gawd's  sake,  say  'engine,'  Mister!" 

THE  minister  was  a  bishop's  stm,  a  bache- 
lor, and  somewhat  fastidious.  One  evoiing 
a  stout  colored  man  and  his  equally  stout 
lady  presented  themselves  for  marriage. 

The  ceremony  over,  the  groom  turned  to 
kiss  his  bride,  but  she  heM  him  back,  ex- 
claiming, "Jus'  a  minute,  nigger,  the  Afizus- 

ter  first!" 

TWO  wealthy  bankers  on  a  fishing  trip  in 
Maine  entered  a  little  backwoods  meeting- 
house they  chanced  to  come  across  in  the 
course  of  their  wanderings. 

They  took  their  places  on  a  bench  in  the 
rear  just  as  the  preacher  began  his  sermon. 
For  over  an  hour  he  continued  speaking 
and  as  it  was  getting  late  and  he  showed  no 
sign  of  stopping,  the  two  bankers  arose  and 
started  out. 

At  this  point  the  parson  cut  short  his  dis- 
course. "Under  the  circumstances,"  said 
he  grimly,  "we  will  interrupt  our  remarks 
and  take  up  the  collection  now." 
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The  American  Tobacco  Company 

Will  MakeThis  Contract  With  You 


Walk  Into  Any  Store  In  The 
United  States  To-Day  And 
Try  The  Lord  Salisbury 
Turkish  Cigarette. Should 
It  Not  Appeal  To  Your  Taste 
The  Clerk  Wiu  HandYou  Back 
Your  Money  On  The  Spot 


It  Will  Pay  You  To  Try-  Because 

It  IsThe  Only  High  Grade  Turkish  Cigarette 
In  The  WorloThat  Scus  For  So  Little  Money. 


GuotbmJ  by 


union  roROTKo  


-which  mMiuthatifyou  daft  like  LORD  SALISBURY 
Cigarattes.yoo  can  gat  ycwr  nanoy  back  fram  the  daalar. 


iFfrSHOULD  Happen  ThatAOealer  RefusesTo 
Carry  Out  Our  Offer,  Send  The  Open  Package 
With  The  Remaining  Cigarettes  To  The  Main 
Office  Of  The  AmericanTobacco  Company. 
Ill  Fifth  Ave..New  York  City.  With  Your  Name 
And  Address  Plainly  Written  AmdWk  Will 
Send  You  Our  Check  FoRlifcAMOtNCT^bv  Spent. 


Lord  Salisbury 

TURKISH  CIGARETTE 

WRAPPED  IN  AN  INEXPENSIVE.  MACHINE-MADE  PAPER 
PACKAGE   TO  KEEP  QUA UTY  UP  AND  PRICE  DOWN.: 
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First  in  Fiction 


t  o  i:  e  r 

25c 

dventures  of 
Balkan  Princess 
Slew  York 
e   Complete  Novel 
re  e  Serials 
/en  Stories 


Pretty  Feet  Ugly  Feet 

Oftoi  a  Matter  of  Shoe  Polid 

Expensive  shoes  and  poor  shoe 
polish  in  a  short  time  produce 
shabby-looking  feet. 

Less  expensive  shoes,  the  right 
shoe  poUsh  in  the  same  time 
maintain  neat-looking  feet. 

Why,  therefore,  is  it  not  worth  your  while 
to  learn  what  shoe  preiMurations  keep  shoes 
in  good  condition  tonecst,  saving  you 
money  and  improving:  your  appearance? 

The  correct  methods  for  the  care  of  shoes 
are  few  and  easy  to  learn  and  are  similar 
to  the  correct  methods  for  the  care  of 
hands  and  face.  It  is  a  dcin  you  are 
carinic  for  in  eidier  case. 

A  Mild  Treatment 

is  best  for  a  fine  fresh  skin. 

You  should  use  a  mild  cleaner  and  polish 
for  your  nne  kid  or  calf  shoes,  and  if  they 
are  colored,  it  is  still  more  necessary,  be- 
cause harsh  treatment  discolors  the  skin. 

As  you  should  not  plug  up  the  skin  with 
cotmetics,  so  you  should  not  ipun  vp 
your  fine  leather  ilioes  mA.  heavy  Aoe 

preparations. 

CHAINLIGHTNING  Shoe  Cream 
takes  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  combination  polish,  one  thin  coat  of  a 
cleaner  and  polish  combined  taking  the  place  of  a  sticky  and  heavy  gum  cleaner 
and  a  besVT  paste  polish;  one  mild  not  sticky  thin  coat  in  place  of  two  heavy 
euBuny  coals.  It  u  node  in  White,  Neutral  (cream  adored)  L^t  Gray* 
Dark  Gniy,  Tan,  Brown  tod  Blade.  It  can  be  purchased  of  most  dealers  of 
high-grade  shoes.    If  you  try  h,  you  will  be  sure  to  continue  its  use. 

We  wish  also  to  impress  you  wufa  the  fact  that  thought,  attention  and  correct  prin- 
cMes  have  been  used  in  Ae  pr^Mntionof  every  shoe  pcM  madebydkc  KeUyGo. 

TIm  mIm  «C  CiMliillifcliii  ShM  €mmi  Ib  3  m.  WnIw-Is 
9Se(  S  OK.  betdM.  BOe.  Sum  ptk*  thiomhotU  Am  oowatry 

JITfTk  as  T  fktm       Tel-  U-  Where  Bureau  for  our  pamphlet,  '  'H»W  *  CmrtJirSkm^* 

and  a  list  of  our  dtalers  in  your  dtf 

GEO.  J.  KELLY  CO.,  510  Washington  Street,  Lynn,  Mass 
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bag  and  jts  twenty  thousand  cash  contents  disappeared.  2ts  recovery  axul  its 
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Who  Is  Dn  Goodrich? 

It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  combined  in  one  man  the  elements  that  make  a  successful 
scientific  detective.  It  is  still  more  rare  to  find  in  that  same  man  the  qualities 
that  enable  him  to  put  down  his  experiences  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them 
of  absorbing  interest  to  the  reader.  Dr.  Goodrich  has  all  these  qualities  and  also 
— fully  as  important—he  has  devoted  nearly  forty  years  of  his  life  to  the  practical 
application  of  them  as  physician,  laboratory  investigator,  alienist  and  criminolo- 
gist. His  experiences  in  positions  of  high  authori^  in  departments  of  the  puUic 
service  in  various  metropolitan  institutions  have  given  him  the  material  for  a 
series  of  fascinadng  and  thrilling  stories.  Watch  for  "The  Phantom  Auto," 
the  first  of  the  series  which  will  appear  in  an  eariy  number  of  Everybody*  sl 
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Timber  s  Tragic  Story  —  The  Uneven  Struggie  Between  the 
DtJtroyer  md  Mr  Prumxt-^A  MhMti  Ihnxl  of  To^ay 


Foraker's  Folly 

By  Harold  Titus 


INSPIRED  by  indignation  at  seeing  his  boyhood 
playground  destroyed,  and  by  a  duty  he  felt  to  the 
public,  Mr.  Titus  has  written  a  big  story  with  a  big 
paipose.  He  loves  the  forest  and  its  people.  He 
Kxtows  the  tragedies  and  the  comedies  of  the  lumber 
remnu  and  be  has  portrayed  them  sympathetically.  - 
Sddom  have  we  read  a  novel  containing  so  many 
.characters  that  live,  that  survive  in  memory.  You 
nrfU  love  John  Taylor,  the  blundering,  conceited  boy 
who  ended  by  finding  he  knew  nothing;  but  even 
that  is  something.  You'll  worship  Helen  Foraker, 
Humpy  Bryant,  Black  Joe,  too,  and  old  Luke  Taylor 
and  Aunty  May  and  the  kids.  You  won't  admke 
Jim  Harris,  Phil  Rowe  and  Marcia  Mvrxay,  but  yam 
frill  nmeokher  them. 


Begins  in  November  Everybody'^ s 

Out  October  IS 
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It  wu  the  tfiil'i  faitlier  vha  aafgettti  tW  tbe  captain  aboiild  take  her  ftwiy  wA 

u^tiatt  the  captAUL,  urged  him  ky  jig—w 


HONOLULU* 


THE  wise  traveler  travels  only  in 
imagination.  An  old  Frenchman 
(he  was  really  a  Savoyard)  once 
wrote  a  book  called  "Voyage  Au- 
tour  de  ma  Chambre."  I  have  not  read  it 
and  do  not  even  know  what  it  is  about,  but 
the  title  stimulates  my  fancy.  In  such  a 
journey  I  could  circumna\ngate  the  globe. 
Those  are  the  best  journeys,  the  journeys 
that  you  take  at  your  own  fireside;  for 
then  you  lose  none  of  your  illusions. 

There  are  people  who  take  salt  in  their 
coffee.  They  say  it  gives  it  a  tang,  a  savor, 
which  is  peculiar  and  fascinating.  In  the 
same  way  there  are  certain  places,  sur- 
rounded by  a  halo  of  romance,  to  which  the 
inevitable  disillusionment  which  you  must 


lUustiated  hf 

A  Breath  of  the  South  Seas,  a 
a  Woman — Just  Such  an  Odd 
to  Meet  in  Such  a  Setting.  An 
Famous  Author 

experience  on  seeing  them  gives  a  singular 
spice.  You  had  expected  something  wholly 
beautiful  and  you  get  an  impression  whidi 
is  infinitely  more  complicated  than  any 
that  beauty  can  give  you.  It  is  like  the 
weakness  In  the  diaracter  of  a  great  man 
which  may  make  him  less  admirable  but 
certainly  makes  him  more  interesting. 

Nothing  had  prepared  me  for  Honolulu. 
It  is  so  far  away  from  Europe,  it  is  reached 
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him.    They  discussed  the  matter  {□  a  friendly  fashion  while  the  girl,  nestling 
of  her  hand*  and  her  soft  smiling  glances. 

By  ^V.  Somerset  Maugham 


E.  J.  Dinsmore 

Strange  Tale  of  Two  Men  and 
Triangle  as  One  Might  Expect 
Unusual  Piece  of  Work  by  the 
and  Playwright. 

after  so  long  a  journey  from  San  Francisco, 
so  strange  and  so  charming  associations  are 
attached  to  the  name,  that  at  first  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  eyes.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  had  formed  in  my  mind  any  very 
exact  picture  of  what  I  expected,  but  what 
I  found  caused  me  a  great  surprise.  It  is 
a  ty-pical  western  city.  Shacks  are  cheek 
by  jowl  with  stone  mansions;  dilapidated 
frame  houses  stand  next  door  to  smart 

Ettrybody'i  Mataune,  October. 


stores  with  plate-glass  windows;  electric 
cars  rumble  noisily  along  the  streets;  and 
motors — Fords,  Buicks,  Packards— line  the 
pavement.  The  shops  are  filled  with  all  the 
necessities  of  .American  civilization. 

Along  ihe  streets  crowd  an  unimaginable 
assortment  of  people.  It  is  the  meeting- 
place  of  East  and  \Vest.  The  very  new  rubs 
shoulders  with  the  immeasurably  old.  And 
if  you  have  not  found  the  romance  you 
expected  you  have  come  upon  something 
singularly  intriguing.  All  these  strange 
people  live  close  to  each  other,  with  different 
languages  and  differen t  thoughts ;  they 
believe  in  different  gods  and  they  have 
different  values;  two  passions  alone  they 
share:  love  and  hunger. 
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Honolulu 


And  somehow  as  you  watch  them  you 
have  an  impreasioa  ol  extraordinary  vitality. 
Hkni^  the  air  is  so  soSt  and  the  sky  so  blue, 
ytm  ham,  I  kikov  not  why,  a  feeling  of 
somethii^  hotly  passionate  that  beats  like 
a  thioblMng  pulse  through  the  crowd. 
Thou^  the  native  polkeman  at  the  comer, 
standing  on  a  i^tfonn,  with  a  idiite  dub  to 
direct  ue  traffic,  gives  the  scene  an  air  Of 
respectability,  you  can  not  but  feel  that  it  is 
a  req>ect^»lity  only  of  the  surface;  a  little 
below  there  is  darkness  and  mystery.  It 
gives  you  just  that  thrill,  with  a  little  catch 
at  the  heut,  that  you  have  w\uax  at  nidit 
in  the  forest  the  ailetioe  tremUes  on  a  sudden 
with  die  low,  faisistcnt  beating  of  a  drum. 
You  are  afl  expectant  of  I  know  not  i^tat. 

IF  I  have  dwdt  on  the  inccH^nuty  of 
Honcdulu,  it  is  because  just  this,  to  my 
mind,  gives  its  point  to  the  story  I  want 
to  t^  It  is  a  story  of  primitive  suposti- 
tion,  and  it  startles  mt  that  anything  of  the 
sort  should  mrvivc  in  a  dviliation  wfaidi, 
if  not  very  disdngiushed,  is  certainly  very 
elaborate.  I  can  not  get  over  the  fact  that 
such  incredible  things  should  haj^ien,  or  at 
least  be  thought  to  baj^n,  right  in  the 
middle,  so  to  speak,  of  telephones,  tram- 
cars  and  daily  papers. 

My  friend  Winter  acted  as  my  guide  and 
I  was  entertained  by  the  proprietary,  yet 
ironical,  air  with  which  he  ^wed  me  the 
dty.  He  thought  in  his  heart  that  there 
was  none  in  the  United  States  to  equal  it, 
but  he  saw  quite  clearly  that  his  attitude 
was .  comic.  He  drove  me  round  to  the 
various  buildings  and  swelled  with  satisfac- 
tion when  I  expressed  a  proper  admiration 
foe  their  ardutecture.  He  showed  me  the 
houses  tit  rich  men. 

"All  our  best  families  are  missionary 
families,"  he  said.  **You're  not  very  much 
in  Honolulu  unless  your  father  or  your 
grandfather  converted  the  heathen." 
"Is  that  so?" 

"Do  you  know  your  Bible?" 

"Fairly,"  I  answered. 

"There  is  a  text  which  says:  The  fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge.'  In  Honolulu  things 
are  rather  different.  The  fathers  brought 
Christianity  to  the  Kanaka  and  the  son 
jumr>ed  his  land." 

'^Heaven  helps  those  who  hdp  them- 
sdves,"  I  murmured^ 


"It  surely  does.  By  the  tune  the  natives 
oi  this  island  had  embraced  Ouistianity 
they  had  nothing  dse  they  could  affofd  to 
embrace.  The  kin^  gave  the  missiooaiies 
land  as  a  mark  of  esteem,  and  the  misaoo- 
aries  bought  land  way  of  laying  19 
treasure  in  hearai.  Oh,  it's  a  fine  thing  to 
have  a  father  who  came  here  6tty  years 
ago  to  spread  the  faith." 

He  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Gee,  it's  stopped.  That  means  ifs 
time  to  have  a  cot^taiL" 

We  sped  along  an  excellent  road,  bordered 
with  nd  hibiscus,  and  came  back  into  the 
town, 

"Have  you  been  to  the  Union  Salomi?" 
"Not  yet." 
"We'U  go  there." 

I  knew  it  was  the  most  famous  ^t  in 
E[oD(4ulu  and  I  entered  it  with  a  lively 
curiosity.  You  get  to  it  by  a  narrow  passage 
fnxn  King  Street,  and  in  the  passage  are 
oflices,  so  that  thirsty  souls  may  be  siq^xned 
bound  for  one  of  these  just  as  wdl  as  for 
the  salom.  It  is  a  hige  square  room,  with 
three  entrances,  and  opposite  the  bar,  iribkh 
runs  the  length  of  it,  two  oomns  have 
been  partitioned  off  into  little  cubicles. 
Legend  states  that  they  were  built  so  that 
King  Kalakaua  might  diink  there  without 
being  seen  by  his  subjects,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  that  in  one  or  other  of  these  he 
may  have  sat  over  his  bottle,  a  coal-blat^ 
poteniate,  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  him,  in  chIs. 

The  place  seemed  to  belong  not  to  the 
modem,  hustling  world  that  I  bad  l^t  in 
.the  bright  street  outside,  but  to  one  that 
was  dying.  It  had  the  savor  of  the  day 
before  yesterday.  Dingy  and  dimly  lit,  it 
had  a  vaguely  mysterious  air  and  you  could 
imagine  that  it  would  ^  a  fit  scene  for 
shady  transactions.  It  suggested  a  more 
lurid  time,  when  ruthless  men  carried  thdr 
lives  in  their  hands,  and  violent  deeds  dia- 
pered the  monotony  of  life. 

When  we  went  in,  the  saloon  was  fairly 
full.  A  group  of  business  men  stood  together 
at  the  bar,  discussing  affairs,  and  in  a  comer 
two  Kanakas  were  drinking.  Two  or  three 
men  who  might  have  been  stordteepers 
were  shaking  dice.  Hie  rest  of  the  company 
plainly  followed  the  sea;  they  were  captains 
of  tramps,  first  mates  and  engineem.  Be- 
hind the  bar,  busily  making  the  Honolulu 
cocktail  for  which  the  place  was  famous, 
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served  two  large  half-castes  in  white,  fat, 
clean-shaven  and  dark-skinned,  with  thidc 
cxirly  hair  and  liu^  bright  eyes. 

Winter  se^ed  to  know  more  than  half 
the  company,  and  when  we  made  our  way 
to  the  bar  a  Uttle  fat  man  in  spectacles,  who 
was  standing  by  himself,  offered  him  a  drink. 

"N(S,  you  have  one  with  me,  Captain," 
said  Winter. 

He  turned  to  me. 

**I  want  you  to  know  Captain  Butler." 

The  little  man  shook  hands  with  me. 
We  began  to  talk;  but,  my  attention  dis- 
tracted by  my  surroundings,  I  took  small 
notice  ci  him,  and  after  we  had  each  ordered 
a  cocktail  we  separated.  When  we  had  got 
into  the  motor  again  and  were  driviztg  away, 
Winter  said  to  me: 

"I'm  glad  we  ran  up  against  Butler. 
I  wanted  you  to  meet  him.  What  did  you 
think  of  him?" 

''I  don't  know  that  I  thought  very  much 
of  him  at  all,"  I  answered. 

"Do  you  believe  in  the  siroematural?" 

"Idon'tesactlyknowthatldo."  Ismiled. 

"A  very  queer  thing  happened  to  him  a 
year  or  two  ago.  You  ought  to  have  him 
tell  you  about  it." 

*'What  sort  of  thing?" 

Winter  did  not  answer  my  question. 

"I  guess  I  won't  tell  you  myself.  You 
OU£^t  to  hear  it  from  his  own  Hps  so  that 
you  can  judge.  How  are  you  fixed  i^  for 
to-night?" 

**IVe  got  nothing  on  at  all." 

"Well,  I'll  get  hold  of  him  between  now 
and  then  and  see  if  we  can't  go  down  to  his 
ship.'* 

Winter  told  me  something  about  him. 
Captain  Butler  had  spent  all  his  life  on  the 
Pacific.  He  had  becu  in  much  better  dr- 
cumstances  than  he  was  now,  for  he  had 
been  first  officer  and  then  captain  of  a  pas- 
sei^er-boat  plying  along  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  he  had  lost  his  ship  and  a  number 
€ii  passengers  had  been  drowned. 

"Drink,  I  guess,"  said  Winter. 

Of  course  there  had  been  an  inquiry, 
which  had  cQst  him  his  certificate,  and  then 
he  drifted  further  afield.  For  some  years 
he  had  knocked  about  the  South  Seas,  but 
he  was  now  in  annmand  of  a  small  schocmer 
which  sailed  between  Honolulu  and  the 
various  islands  of  the  group.  It  belonged 
to  a  Chinese  to  whom  the  fact  that  his 
skij^ier  had  no  certificate  meant  only  that 


he  could  be  had  for  lower  wages,  and  to  have 
a  white  man  in  charge  was  always  an  advan- 
tage. 

And  now  that  I  had  heard  this  about 
him  I  took  the  trouble  to  remember  more 
exactly  what  he  was  like.  I  recalled  his 
round  spectacles  and  the  round  blue  eyes 
behind  them,  and  so  gradually  reconstructed 
him  before  my  mind.  He  was  a  little  man, 
without  angles,  plxmip,  with  a  round  face 
like  the  full  moon  and  a  little  fat  roimd 
nose.  He  had  fair  short  hair,  and  he  was 
red-faced  and  clean-shaven.  He  had  plump 
hands,  dimpled  on  the  knuckles,  and  short 
fat  le^.  He  was  a  jolly  soul,  and  the  tragic 
expenence  he  had  gone  through  seemed  to 
have  left  him  imscarred.  Though  he  miist 
have  been  thirty-four  or  thirty-five,  he 
looked  much  younger. 

TT  IS  very  curious  to  observe  the  differ- 
^  ences  of  emotional  response  that  you  find 
in  different  people.  Some  can  go  throu^ 
terrific  battles,  the  fear  <tf  imminent  death 
and  imimaginable  hOTrors,  and  preserve 
their  souls  unscathed,  while  with  others  the 
trembling  of  the  moon  on  a  solitary  sea  or 
the  song  of  a  bird  in  a  thicket  will  cause  a 
convulsion  great  enough  to  transform  their 
entire  being.  Is  it  due  to  strength  or  weak- 
ness, want  of  imagination,  or  instability  of 
character?  I  do  not  know. 

Wh«a  I  called  up  in  my  fancy  that  scene 
of  shipwreck,  with  the  shneks  cf  the  drown- 
ing and  the  terror,  and  then  later  the  ordeal 
of  the  inquiry,  the  bitter  grief  of  those  who 
sorrowed  for  the  lost,  and  the  harsh  things 
he  must  have  read  of  himself  in  the  papers, 
the  shame  and  the  disgrace,  it  came  to  me 
with  a  shock  to  remember  that  Captain 
Butler  had  talked  with  the  frank  obsceni^ 
of  a  schoolboy  of  the  Hawaiian  girls  and  of 
Ewelei,  the  red  light  district,  and  of  his 
successful  adventures.  He  laughed  readily, 
and  one  would  have  thought  he  could  never 
laugh  again.  I  remembered  his  shining 
white  teeth;  they  were  his  best  feature. 
He  b^n  to  interest  me,  and  thinking  of 
him  and  his  gay  insouciance  I  forgot  the 
particular  story  to  hear  whidsi  I  was  to  see 
him  again.  I  wanted  to  see  him  rath«  to 
find  out  if  I  could  a  little  more  what  sort 
of  man  he  was. 

Winter  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
and  after  dinner  we  went  down  to  the  water- 
front The  ship's  boat  was  waiting  for  us, 
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and  we  rowed  out.  The  schooner  was 
anchored  some  way  across  the  harbcH*  not 
far  from  the  breakwater.  We  came  along- 
side and  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  ukulele.  We 
clambered  up  the  ladder. 

"I  guess  he's  in  the  cabin,"  said  Winter, 
leading  the  way. 

It  was  a  small  cabin,  bedraggled  and 
dirty,  with  a  table  against  <me  and  a 
broad  bench  all  round  upon  which  slept, 
I  supposed,  such  passengers  as  were  ill- 
advised  enough  to  travel  in  such  a  ship. 
A  petroleum  lamp  gave  a  dim  li^t.  The 
ukulele  was  being  ^yed  by  a  native  girl, 
and  Butler  was  lolling  on  the  seat,  half- 
lying,  with  his  head  cm  shoulder  and  an 
arm  round  her  waist 

"Don't  let  us  disturb  you,  Captain,*'  said 
Winter  facetiously. 

"Come  right  in,"  said  Butler,  getting  up 
and  shaking  hands  with  us.  ''What '11  ycni 
have?" 

IT  WAS  a  warm  night,  and  throu^  the 
open  doot  you  saw  countless  stars  in  a 
heaven  that  was  still  almost  blue.  Captain 
Butler  wore  a  deeveless  vest,  showing  his 
fat  white  anns,  and  a  pair  of  incr^bly 
dirty  trousers.  -His  feet  were  bare,  but  on 
his  curly  head  he  wore  a  very  old,  a  very 
shapeless  felt  hat. 

'Xet  me  introduce  you  to  my  girl.  Ain't 
she  a  peach?" 

We  shock  hands  with  a  very  pretty  per- 
son. She  was  a  good  deal  taJler  tbaii  the 
captain,  and  even  the  Mother  Hubbard, 
which  the  missionaries  of  a  past  generation 
had,  in  the  interests  of  decency,  forced  on 
the  unwilling  natives,  could  not  conceal  the 
beauty  of  her  form.  One  could  not  but 
suspect  that  age  would  burden  her  with  a 
certain  coipulence;  but  bow  she  was  graceful 
and  alert.  Her  brown  skin  had  an  exquisite 
translucency  and  her  eyes  were  magnificent. 
Her  black  hair,  very  thick  and  rich,  was 
coiled  round  her  head  in  a  massive  plait. 
When  she  smiled  in  a  greeting  that  was 
charmingly  natural,  she  showed  teeth  that 
were  anaU,  even  and  white.  She  was  cer- 
tainly a  most  attractive  creature. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  captain  was 
madly  in  love  with  her.  He  could  not  take 
his  eyes  oS  her;  he  wanted  to  touch  her  all 
the  time.  That  was  very  easy  to  under- 
stand; but  what  seemed  to  me  stranger  was 
that  the  girl  was  apparently  in  love  with 


him.  There  was  a  light  in  her  eyts  that  was 
immistakable,  and  her  hps  were  di^tly 
parted  as  thou^  in  a  sigh  oi  desire.  It  was 
thrilling.  And  it  se^ed  to  me  that  the 
dingy  cabin  was  transfigured  and  now  it 
seemed  a  fit  and  fm^ier  scene  for  sudi 
extremity  of  passion.  I  liked  to  think  of 
these  lovers  sailing  <^  togetha  in  the  nig^t 
over  the  empty  spaces  of  the  Pacific  from 
one  green,  hilly  island  to  another.  A  faint 
breeze  of  romance  softly  fanned  my  cheek. . 

And  yet  Butler  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  with  whom  you  would  have  associated 
romance,  and  it  was  hard  to  see  what  there 
was  in  him  to  arouse  love.  In  the  ck>thes 
he  wore  now  he  looked  podgier  than,  ever 
and  his  round  spectacles  gave  liis  round  face 
the  look  of  a  prim  cherub.  He  suggested 
rath^  a  curate  who  had  gone  to  the  dogs. 
His  conversation  was  peppered  with  the 
quaintest  Americanisms,  and  it  is  because 
I  despair  of  reproducing  these  that,  at 
whatever  loss  of  vividness,  I  mean  to  nar- 
rate the  story  he  told  me  a  Uttle  later  in  my 
own  words.  Moreover,  he  was  unable  to 
frame  a  sentence  without  an  oath,  thoQgh  a 
good-natund  one,  and  his  q>eech,  au>dt 
offensive  only  to  prudi^  ears,  in  print 
would  seem  coarse. 

He  was  a  mirth-loving  man,  and  perhaps 
that  accounted  not  a  tittle  i<x  his  sucressuil 
amoitrs;  since  wom»i,  for  the  most  part 
frivolous  creatures,  are  excessively  bored 
by  the  seriousness  with  which  men  treat 
them,  and  they  can  seldom  resist  the  buffoon 
who  makes  tihem  laugh.  Their  sense  of 
humor  is  crude.  Diana  of  Ephesus  is  always 
prepared  to  fling  prudence  to  the  winds  for 
the  red-nosed  comedian  who  ats  on  his 
hat.  I  realized  that  Captain  Butl»  had 
charm.  If  I  had  not  known  the  tragic  story 
of  the  shipwreck,  I  should  have  thought 
had  never  had  a  care  in  his  tif  e. 

Our  host  had  rui^  the  bell  on  our  entrance 
and  now  a  Chinese  coc^  came  in  with  more 
glasses  and  several  bottles  c£  soda.  The 
whisky  and  the  captain's  empty  glass  stood 
already  on  the  table.  But  when  I  saw  the 
Chinese  I  positively  started,  for  h&  was  cer- 
tainly the  ugtiest  man  I  had  ever  seoi  in  my 
life.  He  was  very  short,  but  tludt  set,  and 
he  had  a  bad  limp.  He  wore  a  anglet  and 
a  pair  of  trousers  that  had  been  wmte,  but 
were  now  filthy,  and,  perched  on  a  shock 
of  bristly  gray  hair,  an  old  tweed  deer- 
stalker. It  would  have  been  grotesque  <m 
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any  Chinese,  but  on  him  it  was  outr^eous. 
"His  broad,  square  face  was  very  flat  as 
though  it  had  been  bashed  in  by  a  m^hty 
fist,  and  it  was  deeply  pitted  by  small-pox; 
but  the  most  revoltmg  thing  in  him  was  a 
very  pronounced  hare-lip  which  had  never 
been  operated  on,  so  that  his  upper  lip, 
cleft,  went  up  in  an  angle  to  his  nose,  and  in 
the  opening  was  a  huge  yeUow  fang.  It 
was  horrible.  He  came  in  with  the  end  of 
a  cigaret  at  the  comer  oi  his  mouth,  and 
this,  I  do  not  know  why,  gave  him  a  devilish 
expression. 

He  poured  out  the  whisky  and  opened  a 
bottle  of  soda. 

"Don't  drown  it,  John,"  said  the  captain. 
He  said  nothing,  but  handed  a  glass  to 
each  <k  us.  Then  he  went  out. 

"I  saw  you  lookin'  at  my  Chink,"  said 
Butler,  widi  a  grin  on  his  fat,  shining  face. 

"I  should  hate  to  meet  him  on  a  dark 
night,"  I  said. 

"He  siu*e  is  homely,"  said  the  captain, 
and  for  some  reason  he  seemed  to  say  it 
with  a  peculiar  satisfaction.  "But  he's  fine 
fm  one  thing,  I'll  tell  the  world;  you  just 
have  to  have  a  drink  every  time  you  look 
at  him.'* 

But  my  eyes  fell  on  a  calabash  that  hung 
against  ^e  wall  over  the  table,  and  I  got 
up  to  look  at  it.  I  had  been  hunting  for  an 
old  one  and  this  was  better  than  any  I  had 
seen  outside  the  museum. 

"It  was  given  me  by  a  chief  over  on  one 
of  the  islands,"  said  the  captain,  watching 
me.  "I  done  him  a  good  turn  and  he  wanted 
to  give  me  something  good." 

"He  certainly  did,"  I  answered. 

I  was  wondering  whether  I  could  dis- 
creetly make  Captain  Butler  an  offer  for  it. 
I  could  not  imagine  that  he  set  any  store 
by  such  an  ardcle,  when,  as  thoi^  he 
read  my  thoughts,  he  said: 

"I  wouldn't  seU  ^t  for  ten  thousand 
dollars." 

"I  guess  not,"  said  Wmter.  "It  would  be 
a  crime  to  sell  it." 
^my?'*  I  asked. 

**That  comes  into  the  story,"  returned 
Winter.  'Don't  it,  Captain?" 

**It  sure  does.'* 

"Let's  hear  it  then." 

"The  night's  young  yet,"  he  answered. 

Hie  night  distinctly  lost  its  youth  before 
he  satisfied  my  curiosity,  and  meanwhile 
we  drank  a  great  deal  too  much  whi^y 


while  Captain  Butler  narrated  his  experi- 
ences of  San  Francisco  in  the  old  days  and 
of  the  South  Seas.  At  last  the  girl  fell 
asleep.  She  lay  curled  up  on  the  seat,  with 
her  face  on  her  brown  arm,  and  her  bosom 
rose  and  fell  gently  with  her  breathing.  In 
sleep  she  locked  sullen,  but  darkly  beautif  uL 

ILT  £  HAD  found  her  on  one  of  the  islands 

in  the  group  among  which,  whenever 
there  was  cargo  to  be  got,  he  wandered  with 
his  cra^y  old  schooner.  The  Kanakas  have 
little  love  for  work,  and  the  laborious  Chi- 
nese, the  cunning  Japs,  have  taken  the  trade 
out  of  their  hands.  Her  father  had  a  strip 
of  land  on  which  he  grew  taro  and  bananas 
and  he  had  a  boat  in  which  he  went  fishing. 
He  was  vaguely  related  to  the  mate  cd  the 
schooner,  and  it  was  he  who  took  Captain 
Butler  up  to  the  shabby  little  frame  house 
to  spend,  an  idle  evening.  They  took  a 
bottle  of  whisky  with  them  and  the  ukulele. 
The  captain  was  not  a  shy  man  and  when 
he  saw  a  pretty  girl  he  made  love  to  her. 
He  could  speak  the  native  language  fluentfy 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  overcome 
the  girFs  timidity.  Th^  spent  the  evening 
singing  and  dancing,  and  by  the  end  of  it 
she  was  sitting  by  his  side  and  he  had  his 
arm  round  her  waist. 

It  happened  that  they  were  delayed  on 
the  island  for  several  days  and  the  captain, 
at  no  time  a  man  to  hmry,  made  no  effort 
to  shorten  his  stay.  He  was  very  comfort- 
able in  the  snug  little  harbor  ami  life  was 
long.  He  had  a  swim  round  his  ship  in  tlw 
morning  and  another  in  the  evening.  There 
was  a  chandler's  shop  on  the  water-front 
where  sailormen  could  get  a  drink  of  whisky, 
and  he  spent  the  best  part  of  the  day  there, 
playing  ciibbage  with  the  haif-caste  who 
owned  it.  At  night  the  mate  and  he  went 
up  to  the  house  where  the  pretty  girl  lived 
and  they  sang  a  song  or  two  and  told 
stories.  It  was  the  girl's  fether  who  sug-> 
gested  that  he  should  take  her  away  with 
him.  They  discussed  the  matter  in  a 
friendly  fashion,  while  the  girl,  nestling 
against  the  captain,  urged  him  by  the  pres- 
sure of  her  hands  and  her  soft,  snuling 
glances.  He  had  taken  a  fancy  to  her  and 
he  was  a  domestic  man.  He  was  a  little 
dull  sometimes  at  sea  and  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  to  have  a  pretty  little  creature 
that  about  the  old  ship.  He  was  of  a  prac- 
tical turn  too,  and  he  recognized  that  it 
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would  be  useful  (o  have  seme  one  around  to 
dam  his  socks  and  lock,  after  his  linen.  He 
was  tired  of  having  his  things  washed  by  a 
Chink  who  tore  everything  to  pieces.  The 
natives  washed  much  better,  and  now  and 
then  when  the  t^ptfli^  went  ashcHC  at 
Honolulu  he  liked  to  cut  a  dash  in  a  smart 
duck  suit. 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  furanging  a  price. 
The  father  wanted  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  and  the  captain,  never  a  thrifty 
man,  could  not  put  his  hands  on  such  a  sum. 
But  he  was  a  generous  one,  and  with  the 
girl's  soft  face  against  his,  he  was  not 
inclined  to  haggle.  He  offered  to  give  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ihea  and  anotlm 
hundred  in  three  months. 

There  was  a  good  deal  d  argummit  and 
the  parties  o>uld  not  come  to  any  agree* 
ment  that  night,  but  the  idea  had  fired  the 
captain,  and  he  could  not  sleep  as  wdl  as 
usual.  He  kept  dreaming  of  the  lovely  girl 
and  each  time  he  aw<dce  it  was  with  the 
pressure  of  her  soft,  sensual  ]ips  on  his. 
He  cursed  himself  in  the  morning  because 
a  bad  ni^t  at  poker  the  last  time  he  was  at 
H(mokda  had  left  him  so  short  ct  ready 
money.  And  if  the  night  before  he  had  been 
in  love  with  the  girl,  this  morning  he  was 
crazy  about  her. 

"See  here,  Bananas,"  he  said  to  the  mate, 
"I've  got  to  have  that  giiL  You  go  and  tell 
the  old  man  I'll  brii^  the  cash  up  to-night 
and  she  can  get  fixed  i^.  I  figure  well  be 
ready  to  sail  at  dawn." 

1D0  NOT  know  why  the  mate  was  known 
by  that  eccmtric  name.  He  was  called 
Wheeler,  but  though  he  had  that  English 
surname  there  was  not  a  drop  of  white  blood 
in  him.  He  was  a  tail  man  and  well  made, 
thou^  inclined  to  stoutness,  but  much 
daiko:  than  is  usual  in  Ib^waiL  He  was 
no  longn*  yoimg,  and  his  crisply  curling 
thick  hair  was  gray.  His  upper  front  teeth 
were  cased  in  gold.  He  was  very  proud  of 
them.  He  had  a  mariced  squint,  and  this 
gave  him  a  very  saturnine  expression.  The 
captain,  who  was  fond  of  a  joke,  found  in  it 
a  oHistant  source  of  humor  and  hesitated 
the  less  to  rally  him  on  the  ddect  because 
he  resized  tliat  the  mate  was  seo^tive 
about  it 

Bananas,  unlike  most  <tf  the  natives,  was 
a  taciturn  fellow,  and  Captain  Butler  would 
have  didiked  him  if  it  had  been  possible  for 


a  man  ai  his  good  nature  to  dislike  any  one. 
He  liked  to  be  at  sea  with  some  one  he  could 
talk  to,  he  was  a  chatty,  soci£d)le  creature, 
and  it  was  eaioi^h  to  drive  a  missionary  to 
drink  to  live  there  day  after  day  with  a  chap 
who  never  <q)ened  his  mouth.  He  did  h^ 
best  to  wake  the  mate  up,  that  is  to  say^ 
he  chaffed  him  without  mercy,  but  it  was 
poor  fun  to  laugh  by  oneself,  and  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that,  drunk  or  sober. 
Bananas  was  no  fit  companion  for  a  white 
man. 

He  was,  however,  a  good  seaman  and  the 
captain  was  shrewd  enough  to  know  the 
value  of  a  mate  he  could  trust.  It  was  not 
rare  for  him  to  come  aboard,  when  they 
w&t  sailing,  fit  for  nothing  but  to  fall  into 
his  bunk,  and  it  was  worth  something  to  , 
know  that  he  could  stay  there  till  he  had 
slept  his  liquor      since  Bananas  could  be 
relied  on.  But  he  was  an  unsociable  devil, 
and  it  would  be  a  treat  to  have  some  one  ~ 
he  could  talk  to.  That  girl  would  be  fine.  ^ 
Besides,  he  wouldn't  be  so  likely  to  g^ 
drunk  when  he  went  ashore  if  he  knew  thm 
was  a  little  girl  waiting  for  him  whea  he 
came  on  board  again. 

He  went  to  his  friend  the  chandler  and 
over  a  p^  of  gin  asked  him  for-  a  lo^ 
There  were  one  or  two  useful  things  a  shq>^ 
captain  could  do  for  a  ship's  chandler, 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  conversatioa  in 
low  tones — there  is  no  object  in  letting  all 
and  sundry  know  your  business—the  cu»- 
tain  crammed  a  wad  of  notes  in  his  hn 
pocket,  and  that  nig^t,  when  he  went  faa£ 
to  his  ship,  the  girl  w^t  with  him. 

What  Captain  Butler,  seeking  for  reas<»s 
to  do  what  he  had  already  made  up  his 
mind  to,  had  anticipated,  actuaBy  came  to 
pass.  He  did  not  give  up  drinking,  bat  he 
ceased  to  drink  to  excess.  An  evening  with., 
the  boys  when  he  had  been  away  from  tom 
two  or  three  weeks  was  pleasint  csioiidi, 
but  it  was  pleasant,  too,  to  get  back  to  his 
little  girl;  he  thought  of  her,  sleeping  ao 
softly,  and  how,  when  he  got  into  lus  cabin 
and  leaned  over  her,  she  would  opai  her  eyes 
lazily  and  stretch  out  her  arms  for  hnn: 
it  was  as  good  as  a  full  hand.  He  found  he 
was  saving  money,  and  since  he  was 
generous  man  he  did  the  right  thing  by  tlie 
Uttle  girl:  he  gave  her  some  silver-backed 
brushes  for  her  long  hair  and  a  ^Id  chain 
and  a  reconstructed  ruby  for  her  finger. 
Gee,  but  it  was  good  to  be  alivel 
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A  year  went  by,  a  whole  year,  and  he  was 
n<^  tired  of  her  yet.  He  was  not  a  man  who 
analyzed  his  ledings,  but  this  was  so  mr- 
prising  that  it  forced  itsdf  upon  his  atten- 
ti(Mi.  There  must  be  something  very  won- 
derful about  that  He  cmildn't  hdp 
seeing  that  he  was  more  wra|^>ed  up  in  hex 
than  ever,  and  sometimes  the  thought 
entered  hb  mind  that  it  mi|^t  not  be  a  bod 
thing  if  hit  married  her. 

Then,  one  day  the  mate  did  not  come  in 
to  dinner  <x  to  tea.  Butler  did  not  bother 
himself  about  his  absence  at  the  first  meal, 
but  at  the  secxHid  he  asked  the  Chinese  cook : 

''Where's  the  mate?  He  no  come  tea?" 

"No  wantchee,"  said  the  Chmk. 

"He  ain't  sick?" 

"No  savvy." 

Next  day  Bananas  turned  up  again,  but 
he  was  more  sullen  than  ever,  and  after 
dinno-  the  captain  a^ed  the  girl  what  was 
the  matter  with  him.  She  smiled  and 
shrugged  her  pretty  shoulders.  She  told 
the  c^)tain  that  Bananas  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  her  and  ht  was  sore  because  she  had  told 
him  off. 

The  captain  was  a  good-humwed  man 
and  he  was  not  of  a  jealous  nature;  it 
struck  him  as  nceedingly  funny  that 
Bananas  sboukl  be  in  love.  A  man  ^lo  had 
a  squint  like  that  had  a  precious  pow 
chance.  When  tea  came  round  he  diaffed 
him  gaily.  He  pretended  to  speak  in  the 
air,  so  that  the  mate  should  not  be  certain 
that  he  knew  anything,  but  he  dealt  in  some 
pretty  shrewd  blows. 

The  girl  did  not  think  him  as  funny  as 
he  thought  himself,  and  afterward  she 
begged  him  to  say  nothing  more.  He  was 
suiprised  at  her  seriousness.  ShetcJdhimhe 
did  not  know  her  pec^le.  When  thdr  pasakm 
was  arcHised  they  were  capable  of  anything. 
She  was  a  little  frightened.  This  was  so 
absurd  to  him  that  he  laughed  heartily. 

"If  he  comes  bothering  round  ywi,  you 
just  threaten  to  tell  me.   That'll  fix  him." 

"Better  fire  him,  I  think." 

"Not  on  your  sweet  life.  I  know  a  good 
sailor  wben  I  see  one.  But  if  he  dtm't  leave 
yon  alone  I'll  give  him  the  worst  licking 
he's  ever  had." 

Periiaps  the  girl  had  a  wiadnn  unusual  in 
her  sex.  She  knew  that  it  was  useless  to 
argue  with  a  man  wiien  his  mind  was  made 
up,  for  it  only  increased  his  stubbornness, 
and  she  held  her  peace.  And  now  on  the 


shabby  schooner,  threading  her  way  across 
the  silent  sea,  amcmg  those  lovdy  islands, 
was  enacted  a  dark,  taise  drama  of  which 
the  fat  little  captain  ranained  entxrdy 
ignorant.  The  girl's  reustuxx  &ed  Bai^ 
nas  so  that  he  ceased  to  be  a  man,  but  was 
sinmly  blind  desire.  Yiit  did  not  make  love 
to  ha  gjCDtiy  or  gaily,  but  with  a  bbcL 
and  savage  ferocity.  Her  contempt  now 
was  changed  to  hatred  and  when  he  be- 
sou^t  her  she  answered  him  with  bitter, 
angry  taunts.  But  the  struggle  went  on 
siioitly,  and  iriien  the  a4>taun  asked  her 
after  a  little  while  whether  Bananas  was 
bothering  her,  she  Ued. 

BUT  one  night,  when  they  were  in  Hono- 
lidn,  he  came  on  board  only  just  in  time. 
Tlwy  were  sailing  at  dawn.  Bananas  had 
been  ashore,  drinking  some  native  ^urit, 
and  he  was  drunk.  The  captain,  rowing  iq>, 
heard  sounds  that  sur|Hised  turn,  and  he 
scnunbted  the  Iadd«-.  Ifo  saw  Bananas, 
b(^de  himself,  trying  to  wrench  open  the 
cabin'door.  He  was  shouting  at  the  giiL  He 
swoie  he  would  kill  her  if  sl^  did  not  come. 
"What  in  hell  are  you  up  to?"  cried  Botkr. 
The  mate  let  go  the  handle,  gave  the 
captain  a  Xock.  of  savage  hate,  and  without 
a  wOTd  turned  away. 

"SU^  here.  What  iu«  you  doing  with 
that  door?" 

The  mate  still  did  not  answer.  He  looked 
at  him  with  auUen,  bootless  rage. 

"in  teadi  you  not  to  pull  any  of  yom 
queer  stuff  with  me,  you  dirty,  crosseyed 
nigger,"  said  the  captain. 

He  was  a  good  Coot  shorter  than  the 
mate  and  no  match  for  fainif  but  he  was 
used  to  deaJii^  with  native  crews,  and  he 
had  his  knuckle-duster  handy.  Perhaps  it 
was  not  an  instrument  that  a  gentlanan 
would  use;  but  then  Captain  Butler  was 
not  a  gmtleman.  Not  was  he  in  the  habit 
of  dealing  with  gentlemen.  Before  Bananas 
knew  -whaX  the  captain  was  at,  his  ri^t 
arm  had  shot  out  and  his  fist,  with  its  ring 
of  steel,  caught  him  iaix  and  square  cm  the 
jaw.  He  fell  like  a  bull  under  the  pole-ax. 
"That'll  learn  him,"  said  the  captain. 
Bananas  dki  not  stir.  The  giil  unlnrkcd 
the  cabin  door  and  came  out. 
"Is  he  dead?" 
"He  ain't." 

He  called  a  couple  of  men  and  txH^  thesn 
to  carry  the  mate  to  his  bunk.  He  rubbed 
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bis  hands  with  atisfoctioii  and  his  round 
blue  eyes  gleamed  bdiind  his  q)ectacles. 
Sut  the  girT  was  strangely  silent.  She  put 
her  arms  round  him  as  Uiough  to  protect 
him  from  invisible  harm. 

It  was  two  or  three  days  before  Bananas 
was  on  his  feet  again,  and  when,  he  came 
out  of  his  cabin  his  face  was  torn  and 
swolloi.  Through  the  darkness  of  his  skin 
you  saw  the  li^  bruise.  Butler  saw  him 
alinlHng  alnng  the  de^  and  called  him. 
The  mate  went  to  him  without  a  word. 

"See  here,  Bananas,"  he  said  to  him,  fix- 
ing his  spectacles  on  his  shppery  nose,  for 
it  was  very  hot,  "I  ain't  going  to  fire  you 
for  this,  but  you  know  now  that  when  I  hit, 
I  hit  hard.  Don't  forget  it  and  don't  let 
me  have  any  more  fiumy  business." 

Then  he  hdd  out  his  hand  and  gave  the 
mate  that  good-humored,  flashing  smile  of 
his  which  was  his  greatest  charm.  The  mate 
took  the  outstretched  hand  and  twisted 
his  swollen  lips  into  a  devilish  grin.  Hie 
incident  in  the  captain's  mind  was  so  com- 
pletely finished  that  when  the  three  of  them 
sat  at  dinna  he  chaffed  Bananas  on  his 
appearance.  He  was  eating  with  difficulty 
and,  his  swollen  face  still  more  distorted 
■  by  pain,  he  locked  truly  a  repulave  object. 
That  evening,  when  he  was  sitting  on  the 
upper  deck,  smoking  his  pipe,  a  shiver 
passed  throu^  the  captain. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  should  be  shivoin' 
for  on  a  nig^t  like  thk,"  he  grumbled. 
"Maybe  I've  gotten  a  dose  (tf  few.  I've 
been  feeling  a  bit  queer  all  day." 

When  he  went  to  bed,  he  took  some  qui- 
nin,  and  next  morning  he  felt  better,  but 
a  little  vmshed  out,  as  though  he  were 
recovering  frtnn  a  debauch. 

"I  guess  my  liver's  out  <rf  order,"  he  said, 
and  he  took  a  piU. 

He  had  not  much  appetite  that  day  and 
toward  evening  he  b^n  to  feel  very  un- 
well. He  tried  the  next  remedy  he  knew, 
which  was  to  drink  two  or  three  hot  whis- 
kies; but  that  did  not  seem  to  help  him 
mudi,  and  when  in  the  morning  he  looked 
at  bimseU  in  the  glass  he  thought  he  was 
not  looking  quite  the  thing. 

"If  I  ain't  n^t  by  the  time  we  get  back 
to  Honohilu  111  just  give  Dr.  Denby  a  call. 
Hell  sure  fix  me  up." 

He  could  not  eat.  He  felt  a  great  lassi- 
tude in  all  his  limbs.  He  sl^t  soundly 
enough,  but  he  awoke  with  no  sense  of 
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refreshment;  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  a 
peculiu  ohaustion.  And  the  oiergetic 
little  man,  who  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  lying  in  bed,  had  to  make  an  effort  to 
force  himself  out  o(  his  bunk.  After  a  few 
days  he  foimd  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
]a.nguoT  that  oppressed  him,  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  get  i^>. 

"Bananas  can  l<xk  after  the  stop"  he 
said.  "He  has  before  now." 

He  lauded  a  little  to  himself  as  he 
thought  how  often  he  had  lain  speechless 
in  his  bunk  after  a  night  with  die  boys. 
That  was  before  he  had  his  girl.  He  smiled 
at  her  and  pressed  her  hand.  She  was 
puzzled  and  anxious.  He  saw  that  she  was 
concerned  about  him  and  tried  to  reassure 
her.  He  had  never  had  a  day's  illness  in 
his  life  and  in  a  wedL  at  the  outade  he  would 
be  as  right  as  rain. 

"I  wish  you'd  fired  Bananas,"  she  said. 
"I've  got  a  feeling  that  he's  at  the  bottom  oi 
this." 

"Damned  good  thing  I  didn't,  or  there'd 
be  no  one  to  sail  the  ^p.  I  know  a  good 
sailor  when  I  see  one."  His  blue  ^es, 
rather  pale  now,  with  the  whites  all  yellow, 
twinkled.  "You  don't  think  he's  trying  to 
poison  me,  little  girl?" 

SUE  did  not  answer,  but  she  had  one  or 
two  talks  with  the  Chinese  cook,  and  she 
took  great  care  with  the  captain's  food. 
But  he  ate  little  oiougfa  now,  and  it  was  only 
with  greatest  difficulty  that  she  per- 
suaded hun  to  drink  a  cup  of  soup  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  It  was  clear  that  he  was 
very  ill,  he  was  losing  weight  quickly,  and 
his  chubby  face  was  pale  and  drawn.  He 
suffered  no  pain,  but  merely  grew  every  day 
weaker  and  more  languid.  He  was  wasting 
away.  The  round  trip  on  this  occasion 
lasted  about  four  weeks  and  by  the  time 
they  came  to  Honolulu  the  captain  was  a 
little  anxious  about  himsdf.  He  had  not 
been  out  of  his  bed  fo^  more  than  a  fort- 
night and  really  he  felt  too  weak  to  get 
up  and  go  to  the  doctor.  He  sent  a  message 
asking  him  to  come  on  board.  The  doctor 
examined  him,  but  could  find  nothing  to 
account  for  his  condition.  His  temperature 
was  normal. 

"See  here,  Captain,"  he  said,  "111  be 
perfectly  frank  with  you.  I  don't  know 
what's  the  matter  with  you,  and  just  seeing 
you  like  this  don't  give  me  a  chance.  You 
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come  into  hospital  so  that  we  can  keep  you 
under  observation.  There's  nothing  organ- 
ically wron^  with  you,  I  know  that,  and  my 
impression  is  that  a  few  weeks  in  hoepital 
ought  to  put  you  to  rights." 

"I  ain't  going  to  leave  my  ship." 

Chinese  owners  were  queer  customers,  he 
said;  if  he  left  his  ship  because  he  was  sick 
his  owner  mig^t  fire  him,  and  he  couldn't 
afford  to  lose  his  job.  So  long  as  he  stayed 
where  he  was  his  contract  safeguarded  him, 
and  he  had  a  first-rate  mate.  Besides,  he 
couldn't  leave  his  girl.  Ng  man  could  want 
a  better  nurse;  if  any  one  could  puU  him 
through  she  would.  Every  man  had  to  die 
once  and  he  only  wished  to  be  idt  in  peace. 
He  would  not  listen  to  the  doctor's  eip08tu> 
lations,  and  finally  the  doctor  gave  in. 

"Ill  write  you  a  prescription,"  he  said 
doubtfully,  "and  see  if  it  does  you  any  good. 
You'd  better  stay  in  bed  for  a  while." 

"There  ain't  much  fear  of  my  getting  up, 
doc,"  answered  the  captun.  "I  fed  as 
we^k  as  a  cat." 

But  he  believed  in  the  doctor's  prescrip- 
tion as  little  as  did  the  doctor  himself,  and 
when  he  was  alone  amused  himself  by 
lighting  his  cigar  with  it.  He  had  to  get 
amusement  out  of  something,  for  his  cigar 
tasted  like  nothing  on  earth,  and  he  smoked 
only  to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  not 
too  ill  to. 

That  evening  a  a>uple  ctf  friends  of  his, 
masters  of  tramp  steamers,  hearing  ha  was 
sick,  came  to  see  him.  They  discussed  his 
case  over  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  a  box  of 
Philippine  cigars.  One  of  them  remembered 
how  a  mate  of  his  had  been  taken  queer  just 
like  that  and  not  a  doctor  in  the  United 
States  had  been  able  to  cure  him.  He  had 
seal  in  the  paper  an  advertisement  of  a 
patent  medicine,  and  thought  there'd  be  no 
harm  in  trying  it.  That  man  was  as  strong 
as  ever  he'd  been  in  his  life  after  two  bottles. 
But  his  illness  had  given  Captain  Butler  a 
lucidity  which  was  new  and  strange,  and 
while  they  talked  he  seemed  to  read  their 
minds.  They  thought  he  was  dying.  And 
when  they  left  him  he  was  afraid. 

^T^HE  girl  saw  his  weakness.  This  was  her 
-L  opportunity.  She  bad  been  urging  him 
to  let  a  native  doctor  see  him,  and  he  had 
stoutly  reJfused;  but  now  she  entreated  him. 
He  listened  with  harassed  eyes.  He  wa- 
vered. It  was  very  funny  that  the  American 


doctor  could  not  tell  what  was  the  matter 
with  him.  But  he  did  not  want  her  to  think 
that  he  had  the  wind  up.  If  he  let  a  damned 
nigger  come  along  and  [oak  at  him,  it  was 
to  comfort  her.  He  told  her  to  do  what  she 
liked. 

The  native  doctor  came  the  next  night. 
The  captain  was  lying  alone,  half  awake 
and  half  asleep,  and  the  cabin  was  dimly 
lit  by  a  small  oil  lamp.  The  door  was  softly 
opened  and  the  girl  came  in  on  tiptoe.  She 
held  the  door  open  and  some  one  slipped  in 
as  silently  behind  her.  The  captain  smiled 
at  this  mystery,  but  he  was  so  weak  now  the 
smile  was  no  more  than  a  glimmer  in  his 
eyes. 

The  doctOT  was  a  little  old  man,  very 
thin  and  veiy  wrinkled,  with  a  completely 
bald  head  and  the  face  of  a  monkey.  He 
was  bowed  and  gnarled  like  an  old  tree.  He 
looked  hardly  human,  but  his  eyes  were 
very  bright,  and  in  the  half-darkness  they 
seemed  to  glow  with  a  reddish  li^t.  He 
was  dressed  filthily  in  a  pair  of  ragged 
dungarees,  and  the  u[^r  part  of  his  body 
was  naked.  He  sat  down  on  his  hatmches 
and  for  ten  minutes  perhaps  looked  at  the 
captain.  Then  he  felt  the  paUns  of  his 
hands  and  the  soles  of  his  feet.  The  girl 
watched  him  with  frightened  eyes.  No 
word  was  spoken.  Then  he  asked  for  some- 
thing that  the  captain  had  worn.  The  girl 
gave  him  the  (dd  felt  hat  whidi  the  rftptain 
used  constantly,  and,  taking  it,  he  sat  down 
again  on  his  haunches,  clasping  it  firmly  with 
both  hands;  and  rocking  backwards  and 
forward  slowly  he  muttered  some  gibberish 
in  a  very  low  tone. 

At  last  he  gave  a  little  sigh  and  dropped 
the  hat.  He  took  an  old  pipe  out  of  his 
trousers  p>ocket  and  lit  it.  The  girl  went 
over  to  mm  and  sat  by  his  side.  He  yAus- 
pered  something  to  her,  and  she  started 
violently.  For  a  few  minutes  they  talked 
in  hurried  undertones,  and  then  they  stood 
up.  She  gave  him  money  and  opened  the 
door  for  him.  He  slid  out  as  silently  as  he 
had  come  in.  Then  she  went  over  to  the 
captain  and  leaned  over  him  so  that  she 
could  speak  into  his  ear. 

"It's  an  enemy  praying  you  to  death." 

'Don't  talk  fool  stuff,  girlie,"  he  said 
impatiently. 

"It's  the  truth.  It's  God's  truth.  That's 
why  the  American  doctor  couldn't  do  any- 
thing. Our  people  can  do  that  I've  seen  it 
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done.  I  thought  you  were  safe  because  you 
were  a  white  man." 

''I  haven't  an  eaemy." 
"Bananas." 

''What's  he  want  to  pray  me  to  death  f<M'?" 

**You  ought  to  have  fired  him  before  he 
]xa,d  a  chance." 

*'I  guess  if  I  ain't  got  anything  more  the- 
matter  with  me  than  Bananas'  hoodoo  I 
sliall  be  sitting  up  and  taking  mMirishment 
in  a  very  few  days." 

She  was  silent  for  a  while  and  she  looked 
at  him  intently. 

''Don't  you  know  you're  dying?"  she 
said  to  him  at  last. 

That  was  what  the  two  Suppers  had 
thought,  but  they  hadn't  said  it.  A  shiver 
passed  across  the  aq>tain's  wan  face. 

"The  doctor  says  there  ain't  nothing 
really  the  matter  with  me.  I've  only  to 
lie  quiet  for  a  bit  and  I  shall  be  all  li^t." 

She  put  her  lips  to  his  ear  as  if  she  were 
afraid  that  the  air  itself  might  hear. 

"You're  dying,  dying,  dying.  You'll 
pass  out  with  the  old  moon." 

"That's  s(»uething  to  know." 

"You'll  pass  out  with  the  old  moon  unless 
Bananas  dies  bdore." 

He  was  not  a  timid  man  and  he  had 
recov^ed  already  from  the  shock  of  her 
words,  and  still  more  her  vehement,  silent 
manner,  had  given  him.  Once  more  a  smile 
flickered  in  his  eyes. 

"I  guess  I'll  take  my  chance,  girlie." 

"There's  twelve  days  before  the  new 
mo<Mi." 

There  was  something  in  her  tone  that 
£^ve  him  an  idea. 

"See  here,  my  girl,  this  is  all  bunk.  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  But  I  don't 
want  you  to  try  any  of  your  monkey  tricks 
with  Bananas.  He  ain't  a  beauty,  but  he's 
a  first-rate  mate." 

He  would  have  said  a  good  deal  more,  but 
he  was  tired  out.  He  suddenly  felt  very 
weak  and  faint.  It  was  always  at  that  hour 
that  he  felt  worse.  He  closed  his  eyes. 
The  girl  watched  him  for  a  minute  and  then 
slipped  out  of  the  cabin.  The  moon,  nearly 
full,  made  a  silver  pathway  over  the  dark 
sea.  It  shcne  from  an  unclouded  sky.  She 
looked  at  it  with  terror,  for  she  knew  that 
with  its  death  the  man  she  loved  would  die. 

His  life  was  in  her  hands.  She  could  save 
him,  she  alone  could  save  him,  but  the 
en^y  was  cunning,  and  ^e  must  be  cun- 
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ningtoo.  She  fdt  that  s<Hiie  one  was  lookisi; 
at  her,  and  without  tuming,  by  the  suddoi 
fear  that  sdzed  her,  knew  tl^t  &om  the 
shadow  the  buniing  eyes  oi  the  mate  were 
fixed  upon  her.  She  did  not  know  what  he 
could  do;  if  he  could  read  her  thoughts  she 
was  defeated  already,  and  with  a  desperate 
effort  she  emptied  her  mind  of  all  content. 

His  death  alone  could  save  her  lover,  and 
she  could  bring  his  death  about.  She  knew 
that  if  he  could  be  brought  to  look  into  a 
calabash  in  which  was  water  so  that  a 
reflection  of  him  was  made,  and  the  reflec- 
tion were  broken  by  hurtling  the  water,  he 
would  die  as  though  he  had  been  struck 
by  lightning;  for  the  reflection  was  his 
soul.  But  none  knew  better  than  he  the 
danger,  and  he  could  be  made  to  look  only 
by  a  guile  which  had  lulled  his  least  swpi- 
don.  He  must  never  think  that  he  had  an 
enemy  who  was  on  the  watch  to  cause  his 
destruction.  She  knew  what  she  had  to 
do;  but  the  time  was  short,  the  time  was 
terribly  short.  Presently  she  realized  that 
the  mate  had  gone.  Shs  breathed  more 
freely. 

TWO  days  later  they  suled,  and  there 
were  ten  now  before  the  new  moon. 

Captain  Butler  was  terrible  to  see.  He  was 
nothing  but  skin  and  bone,  and  he  could 
not  move  without  help.  He  could  hardly 
speak.  But  she  dared  do  nothing  yet.  She 
knew  that  she  must  be  patient.  The  mate 
was  cunning,  ciuming.  They  went  to  one 
of  the  smaller  islands  of  the  group  and  dis- 
charged cargo,  and  now  there  were  only 
seven  da^  more. 

The  moment  had  come  to  start.  She 
brought  some  things  out  of  the  cabin  she 
shared  with  the  captain  and  made  them 
into  a  bundle.  She  put  the  bundle  in  the 
deck  cabin  where  she  and  Bananas  ate  their 
meals,  and  at  dinner  time,  when  she  went 
in,  he  turned  c^uickly  and  she  saw  that  he 
had  been  lookmg  at  it.  Neither  oi  them 
spoke,  but  she  knew  what  he  suspected. 
She  was  making  her  preparations  to  leave 
the  ship.  He  looked  at  her  mockingly. 
Gradually,  as  though  to  prevent  the  captain 
from  knowing  what  she  was  about,  she 
brought  everything  she  owned  iuto  the 
cabin,  and  some  of  the  captain's  clothes, 
and  made  them  all  into  bundles.  At  last 
Bananas  could  keep  silence  no  Ira^er.  He 
pointed  to  a  suit  of  ducks  and  asked: 
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"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"I'm  going  back  to  my  island." 

He  gave  a  laugh  that  distortwi  his  grim 
face.  Hie  captain  was  d3dng  and  she  meant 
to  get  away  with  all  she  could  lay  hands  on. 

"What'U  you  do  if  I  say  you  can't  take 
those  things?  They're  the  captain's." 

"They're  no  use  to  you,"  she  said. 

There  was  a  calabash  hanging  on  the 
wall.  It  was  the  very  calabash  I  had  seen 
when  I  came  into  the  cabin  and  which  we 
had  talked  about.  She  took  it  down.  It  was 
all  dusty,  so  she  poured  water  into  it  from  the 
water  Iwttle,  and  rinsed  it  with  her  fingers. 

"What  are  you  doing  with  that?" 

"I  can  sell  it  fo]'  fifty  dollars/'  she  said. 

"If  you  want  it,  you'll  have  to  pay  me." 

"What  d'you  want?" 

**You  know  what  I  want." 

She  allowed  a  fleeting  smile  to  play  on 
her  lips.  She  flashed  a  quick  look  at  him 
and  quickly  turned  away.  With  a  savage 
bound  he  sprang  upon  her  and  seized  her 
in  his  arms.  Then  she  laughed.  She  put  her 
arms,  her  soft  round  arms,  about  his  neck. 

He  told  her  that  the  captain  could  not 
last  more  than  a  day  or  two,  and  the  owner 
wouldn't  so  easily  find  another  white  man 
to  command  the  ship.  If  Bananas  offered 
to  take  less  money,  he  would  get  the  job 
and  the  girl  could  stay  with  him. 

He  looked  at  her  with  love-sick  eyes. 
She  nestled  iip  i^nst  him.  She  kissed  his 
lips  and  she  promised  to  stay.  Bananas 
was  drunk  with  happiness. 

It  was  now  or  never. 

She  went  to  the  table  to  arrange  her  hair. 
There  was  no  mirror  and  she  looked  into 
the  calabash,  seeking  for  her  reflection. 
Then  she  beckoned  to  Bananas  to  come  to 
her.  She  pointed  to  the  calabash. 
/There's  something  in  the  bottom  of  it." 

Instinctively,  without  suspecting  any- 
thing, Bananas  looked  full  into  the  water. 
His  face  was  reflected  in  it.  In  a  flash  she 
beat  upon  it  violently,  with  both  her  hands, 
so  that  they  pounded  on  the  bottom  and 
the  water  sph^ed  up.  The  reflection  was 
brol^  in  pieces. 

Bananas  started  back  with  a  sudden 
hoarse  cry  and  he  looked  at  the  girl.  She 
was  standing  there  with  a  look  of  trium- 
phant hatred  on  her  face.  A  horror  came  into 
his  eyes.  His  heavy  featiu*es  were  twisted 
in  agonyj  and  with  a  thud,  as  though  he 


had  taken  a  violent  poison,  he  crumpled 
up  on  to  the  floor.  A  great  shudder  passed 
through  his  body  and  he  was  still.  She 
leaned  over  him  callously.  She  put  her 
hands  on  his  heart  and  then  she  pulled 
down  his  lower  eyelid.  He  was  quite  dead. 

She  went  into  the  cabin  in  which  lay 
Oiptain  Butler.  There  was  a  faint  color 
in  his  che^  and  be  locked  at  her  in  a 
startled  way. 

"What's  happened?"  he  whispered 

They  were  the  first  words  he  had  spcAen 
for  forty-eight  hours. 

"Nothing's  happmed,"  she  said. 

"I  feel  aU  funny." 

Then  his  eyes  closed  and  he  fell  asleep. 
He  dept  for  a  day  and  a  night,  and  when  he 
awc^e  he  asked  for  food.  In  a  fortnis^t 
he  was  well. 

IT  WAS  past  midnight  when  Winter  and 
I  rowed  back  to  shore  and  we  had 
drunk  innumerable  whiskies  and  sodas. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it  all?"  asked 
Winter. 

"What  a  question!  If  you  mLean  have 
I  any  explanati(ni  to  suggest,  I  haven't" 

"The  captain  believes  every  word  of  it." 

"That's  obvious;  but  you  know  that's 
not  the  part  that  interests  me  most,  whether 
it's  true  or  not,  and  what  it  all  means; 
the  part  that  interests  me  most  is  that  such 
thii4;s  should  happen  to  such  pec^le. 
I  wonder  what  there  is  in  that  extraOTdinaiy 
c(HnmonpIace  little  man  to  arouse  such  a 
pas»on  in  that  lovely  creature.  As  I 
watched  her,  asleep  there,  while  he  was 
telling  the  story  I  had  some  fantastic  idea 
about  the  power  of  love  being  able  to  work 
miracles." 

"But  that's  not  the  girl,"  said  Winter. 
"What  on  earth  do  you  mean?" 
•T)idn't  you  notice  the  cook?" 
"Of  course  I  did.  He's  the  ugliest  man 

I've  ever  seen." 

"That's  why  Butler  took  him.  The  girl 
ran  away  with  the  Chinese  cook  last  year. 
This  is  a  new  one.  He's  only  had  her  theare 

about  two  months." 
"WeU,  I'm  hanged!" 

"He  thinks  this  cook  is  safe.  But  I 
wouldn't  be  too  sure  in  his  place.  There's 
something  about  a  Chink;  when  he  lays 
himself  out  to  please  a  wmnan  she  can't 
resist  him." 

"WeU,  weUl" 
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A  Situatkn  That  Belmgs  m  the  ^d-Bboded 
West,  a  Tense  Drama  Revolving  Around  a  Wild- 
Horse  Hunt  Which  is  Just  as  Serious  and  as 
Thrilling  as  Any  Man-Hunt  of  Fact  or  Fiction 

By  Honore  Willsie 

Aiaktr  ^  ^*Dts€rt  Jasticr^ '  *  The  EntJuuUni  Caiuti^  '"tic," 
IlkiAradons  by  I^lul  V.  £.  Ivory 


WHJVHORSE  country  must  of 
necessity  be  remote  country. 
It  must  be  adjacent  to  cow 
country.   And  it  mu&t  be  wa* 
tered  and  grassed,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
tempt  dther  cattleman  w  ahe^herder. 

Such  a  country  is  the  stami»ng-f;round  of 
the  pnto  stallkuL 

Picture  to  yourself  a  far  range  of  the 
Rockies,  lifting  for  a  hundred  imles  <»*  so 
from  the  valley  of  the  railroad  at  four  thou- 
sand feet  elevation,  hill  on  hill,  cafitMi 
beycMid  caiion,  peak  above  peak  to  ulti- 
mate, sQow-CFowned  crests  at  fourtera 
thousand  feet.  Many  ctf  the  lower  vaUeya 
are  unwatered  and  profoundly  alkafine. 
Evrai  the  sage-brush  and  the  cactus  aie 
half-starved.  But  the  Mypa  valleys  Ux 
five  months  of  the  year  are  watered  by 
melted  snows.  The  wild  grass  is  thick, 
and  alfalfa,  if  the  melted  snows  are  im- 
pounded and  fed  to  it,  grows  amazingly. 
This  is  cow  country,  and  has  beoi  for  three 
generations. 

Between  the  arid  valleys  and  the  cow 
valleys  lies  country  that  is  neither  fish  nor 
flesh,  and  here  run  horses  that  have  es- 
caped from  the  ui^>er  ranches  and  in  small, 
stjdhoi^led  herds  thrive  mightily  on  the 
sparse  grass  and  sparser  water. 

HcMse-^esh  is  held  cheap  in  the  upper 
valleys.  It  is  a  poor  rancher  indeed  who 
has  not  a  dozen  or  so  mounts  running  in  the 
fields.  So  the  vrild  horses  are  not  tempting 
except  to  the  venturesome.  The  running  of 
these  untamed  herds  is  dangerous  and  to  be 
undertaken  qnly  by  men  of  extraordinary 
prowess  as  riders  and  r(^>ers.   But  for  the 


young  bloods  who  find  the  rcmnd-iq>  tame, 
the  running  <A  wild  horses  offers  exdtement 
worth  thar  mettle.  Above  all  is  it  a  real 
man's  game  to  go  out  after  the  pinto 
stallion. 

Not  more  than  a  doeen  of  the  young 
riders  of  the  \spgia  valleys  ever  have  seen 
him.  Not  mcue  than  a  haltdoaen  have 
got  near  aiou{^  to  him  to  flatter  thonsdves 

that  they  are  running  him.  And  only  four 
or  five  of  them  dare  boast  that  th^  have 
flung  a  rope  at  him.  Homer  Freeman 
knew  the  stallion  better  than  any  one  m  the 
Lone  Bend  country.  But  then  Ifomer, 
even  at  thirty  or  so,  was  a  better  range  man 
than  any  the  young  dare-devils  who 
dreamed  of  bronco-busting  at  Cheyenne's 
Frontier  Day.  Particularly  was  Homer  a 
master  runner  of  wild  horses. 

Homer  played  a  lone  game.  Justv^y, 
no  one  in  Lone  Bend  cotdd  discover.  His 
grandfath^  had  ridden  range  in  the  Lone 
Brad  country.  Hb  father  had  made  money 
enough  on  1^  cattle-randi  to  send  Homei 
East  to  college  and  to  make  a  lawyer  of  thi 
boy.  But  at  his  fatho-'s  death  Homer  had 
come  back  to  live  a  solitary  life  at  the  old 
ranch-house.  He  spent  two-thirds  of  his 
time  hunting  bear,  lynx,  wolverene  or 
what-not  on  the  Forest  Reserve  and  running 
wild  horses  m  the  lower  valleys.  It  was 
said  that  he  was  not  above  shifting  a 
brand  or  two  and  that  in  comnum  with 
other  Lone  Benders  he  sddom  be^ed  his 
own  steers. 

But  excepting  those  occasions  when  he 
helped  Frank  Peters  put  throu^  some 
wild  and  mysterious  h(»se  deal,  Homer 
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played  a  lone  hand,  and  with  few  exceptions, 
when  he  hunted,  he  hunted  alone. 

Aunty  Ames,  who  laid  out  all  the  dead 
and  delivered  all  the  babies  in  Lone  Bend, 
tended  Homer  when  he  had  the  influenza. 
She  claimed  that  during  his  delirium  she 
found  him  with  his  cheek  pillowed  on  the 
photograph  of  a  very  lovely  wtnnan  and 
that  there  were  tmdried  tears  on  his  liace. 
But  no  one  in  Lone  Bend  dared  tatmt 
Homer  with  this. 

Homer  discovered  the  pinto  stallion. 
He  was  returning  from  hunting  sage-hens 
and  had  a  haun(£  of  antelope  venison  in  a 
gunny-sack  slung  across  his  ^dle.  He  had 
no  desire  to  meet  a  forest  ranger  and  was 
riding  throuj^  the  trailless  country  far  to 
the  east  of  Lone  Bend.  Rounding  a  mesa's 
blimt  nose,  he  came  upon  a  beautiful  stal- 
lion, strongly  Arabian,  who  snorted  and 
disappeared  so  suddenly  that  Homer  rubbed 
his  eyes. 

FROM  that  nuHuent  Homer  dreamed  of 
capturing  that  magnificent  stallion. 
Again  and  £^ain  he  went  after  him,  always 
to  return  empty-banded  and  with  increased 
admiration  for  the  cleverness  of  the  wild 
creature.  Gradually  he  developed  a  cer- 
tain affection  and  proprietary  pride  in  the 
pinto,  and  when  others  in  the  valley  began 
to  hunt  him  Homer  resented  it. 

Yet  it  was  out  ci  this  pride  that  there 
grew,  finally,  Homer's  grudgii^  ccmsent  to 
take  Frank  Peters  on  a  hunt  after  the  stal- 
Uon.  Frank  was  skeptical  as  to  the  stal- 
lion's beauty  and  as  to  Homer's  ability  to 
locate  him  at  will.  At  last  Homer  grudg- 
ingly consented  to  Frank's  accompanying 
him  and  even  to  Frank's  bringing  along 
young  Billy  Williams  the  Peters  foreman. 
Yet  from  month  to  month  he  delayed  the 
expedition,  pleading  now  that  the  heat  vms 
too  great,  now  that  the  snows  were  too 
deep. 

But  one  day  in  early  February  the  forest 
ranger,  who  had  ridden  cross-country 
from  his  own  station  to  his  neighbor's, 
fifty  miles  east,  stopped  at  Lone  Bend 
post-office  to  thaw  out  and  feed.  He  re- 
ported the  drifts  as  deep  and  difficult  as 
fax  south  as  the  Crooked  But  there 

the  snow  had  blown  clear  of  the  mesa  and 
there  the  ranger  swore  he  had  seen  the 
pinto  stallion  with  his  herd  of  mares. 

A  day  or  so  later  Homer,  Frank  and 


Billy,  with  pack  outfit  and  each  an  extra 
saddle-horse,  started  at  sim-up  for  the 
Crooked  Wash  country. 

The  three  riders  jingled  out  of  Peters's 
corral  at  the  cowman's  slow  trot. 

"Must  'ave  six  inches  <d  snow  fdl  last 
night,"  said  Billy.   "Who  breaks  trwl?" 

"I'll  take  it  on  till  we  reach  Crooked 
Bend  Caflon,"  Frank  replied,  "then  youH 
have  to  lead.  Homer.  I  ain't  been  up  that 
way  in  the  wintertime  in  ten  years." 

Homer  nodded  and  pulled  in  his  horse 
Theodore  after  Frank's  mare.  Homer  sat 
taller  in  the  saddle  than  either  of  the  other 
two.  He  was  perhaps  thirty,  with  .gray 
eyes  that  would  have  been  abstracted  had 
they  not  been  so  keen,  with  a  thin  mouth 
that  would  have  been  sensitive  had  it  not 
been  set  in  lines  of  deliberate  immobility. 
He  wore  dilapidated  Angora  chaps  of 
about  the  same  vintage  as  Frank's,  a  belt- 
length  leather  coat,  a  Stetson  pulled  low 
over  the  black  silk  cap  that  covered  his 
ears,  and  high-heeled  riding-JtKWts. 

Frank's  outfit  duplicated  Homer's,  but 
there  any  likeness  betweoi  the  two  mesa 
ceased.  Frank  was  about  thirty-five,  ruddy 
of  face  and  thick  of  body  where  Huner  was 
thin  and  dark  with  tan. 

Billy  was  a  tall  jack-knife  youngster  with 
a  soft  girli^  face,  not  looking  his  twenty- 
five  years.  He  was  respl^dent  in  leatiier 
chaps  that  were  studded  with  silver  and 
heavily  embossed  in  a  design  of  roses. 

The  trail  led  over  a  low  shoulder  of  Black 
Moimtain,  across  Lone  Bend  Creek,  gingerly 
about  the  shoulder  of  Agate  Mountain,  up 
ten  miles  or  so  of  sun-ht  valley  into  Crooked 
Wash  Cafion  whose  multi-colored  walls 
closed  in  on  them  rapidly  and  steely. 
They  made  night  camp  under  a  jutting  loige 
of  bri^t  ydlow-and-grBOi  sandstone  and 
were  in  the  saddle  again  at  dawn,  Bomer 
leading,  the  horses  belly-deep  in  snow.  For 
several  hours  thus,  with  no  conversation, 
then  Homer  turned  in  his  saddle. 

"We're  only  about  an  hour  now  from  the 
foot  of  old  Red  Mountain,"  he  called. 
"This  is  the  last  firewood  we'll  see  till  night- 
tirae." 

The  omunent  of  the  otha  two  was  to 
dismount  and  tie  their  horses  in  the  dump 
of  cedars  that  here  filled  the  cafion  from 
edge  to  edge.  There  was  no  snow  under  the 
trees  and  soon  a  good  fire  was  going  and 
Billy  was  frying  pork. 
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Xle  dished  the  diiuier  and  the  three 
s<3uatted  around  the  fire  to  eat  it. 

**My  idea  is,"  said  H(»ner,  "that  instead 
of  ^cing  <Hi  the  mesa  this  afternoon  we 
climb  the  back  of  old  Red,  here,  and  work 
round  where  we  can  get  a  clean  view  <rf  the 
mesa  top.  Make  camp  there  and  in  the 
momiiig  locate  the  pinto  with  the  fidd- 
glamrg  H  we  go  up  on  the  mesa  bkore  we 
loc&te  him,  hell  just  make  goats  of  us 

'  'There's  going  to  be  a  fi«ce  wind  blowing 
up  on  old  Red,"  suggested  Billy. 

The  older  men  merely  stared  at  him  and 
BUly,  swearing  softly,  lighted  a  cigaret  and 
helped  to  pack  up  without  further  protest 
A  brisk  wind  luul  risen.  They  began  to 
feel  scnne  of  its  fon»  whea  they  !^t  the 
cedars.   It  was  a  gale  when  Homer  led  the 
way  around  a  pink  sandstone  cliS  to  the 
foot  of  old  Red,  which,  treeless  and  trailless, 
O0»ed  them  rough  passage.  Homer  urged 
Xheodcne  slantwise  up  the  first  snowy 
sl<q>e  and  the  others  followed.   On  the 
crest  oi  the  third  steep  shoulder  Theodore 
stopped,  head  down,  and  <^tinately  strug- 
gled to  turn  back.  The  wind  was  full  of 
snow.   Homer  shouted  something  that  the 
others  could  not  hear  above  the  gale;  but 
when  he  dismounted  and  b^n  to  lead  his 
h(»se  they  followed  suit.   To  the  fourth 
shoulder  was  a  bitter,  blinding  fight,  snow  to 
the  waist,  a  wind  that  one  could  not  face. 
At  thetopof  the  fourth  crest  Homer  waited 
for  the  others  to  cmne  1^ 

"It's  gawd-awful  steep  to  swing  round 
this  shoulder,"  he  shouted,  jerking  his 
head  toward  the  sickoiing  depths  below  and 
beyond;  "but  I  think  we'd  better  try  it 
rather  than  straight  up.  The  horses  will 
bqgin  to  act  in  the  wind  up  there." 

Billy  and  Frank  nodded  and  Hom^  went 
on  corkscrewing  iq>  the  edge  at  the  abyss 
that  gaped  below  them  until  at  sunset, 
just  undo:  the  summit  of  the  mountam, 
be  led  th£  panting  and  exhausted  outfit  into 
a  rough,  shallow  cave  in  a  mighty,  crimson 
rock-heap.  Here  there  was  no  wind  and 
little  snow. 

For  a  few  m(Hnents  speech  was  impossible 
to  tlue  panting  hunters.  Homer  recovered 
first  and,  shidding  his  eyes  from  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun,  he  swept  the  astounding 
landscape  with  lus  field-glasses.  Immedi- 
ately below  him  was  the  Crooked  Wash 
mesa,  in  reality  a  fiat-topped  mountain, 
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corrugated  by  many  caiions.  The  mesa 
was  a  soft  rose  tint,  the  caAon  wall,  for  the 
most  part,  brilliant  yellow.  Beyond  the 
mesa  lifted  a  snow-<over^  range,  pastel 
blue;  and  beyond  this  range,  anodier  and  a 
higher,  white,  shot  with  cardinal;  and  be- 
ycmd  this  still  another,  black  where  it  was 
not  gold;  all  twisting  and  swirling  in  the 
mighty  wind-storm. 

Homer  viewed  the  horizon  only  casually, 
then  lowered  the  glasses  to  the  mesa.  The 
others  watched  hhn  eagerly;  but  it  was  not 
until  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed  that 
Homer  spoke. 

''npHAT  ranger  sure  is  not  as  big  a  liar  as 

X  I  thought  he  was." 

''Where  are  they?"  exchumed  Frank. 

Homer  gave  him  the  glasses.  **Locate 
the  canon  in  the  center  of  the  mesa.  Stop 
where  it  opens  into  the  main  wash.  Follow 
down  directly  under  the  rim." 

"I  don't  need  the  glasses!"  cried  Billy, 
following  Homer's  directions.  And  in- 
deed, now  that  one  knew  where  to  look,  a 
little  group  of  horses  was  distinguishable  in 
the  cafion  indicated. 

"Here,  hawkeye!"  Frank  laughed  ex- 
citedly as  he  handed  the  glasses  to  Billy. 
"See  if  you  can  make  out  the  pinto.  I  can't." 

"I  saw  him,"  said  Homer. 

"Sure,  he's  there!  I  see  him!"  shouted 
Billy.  "I  see  him.  Now  I'll  show  those 
doffxs  at  Lone  Bend  whether  or  not  I  can 
run  a  real  wild  horse!" 

"Not  but  vdiat  you've  been  running  them 
ever  since  you  put  on  pants,"  grunted 
Frank.  "Come  on,  boys,  let's  make  camp 
before  it  gets  dark." 

The  cave  was  large  and  the  horses  were 
driven  into  one  end  and  given  their  oats. 

"Your  horses  getting  anything  but  hay 
this  winter,  Frar^?"  asked  Ifomer  as  he 
imsaddled  Theodore. 

"No,"  replied  Frank.  '1  never  was  a 
hand  to  nurse-bottle  a  horse  like  you." 

Homer  smiled  and  said  nothing,  but  Billy 
looked  keenly -from  the  well-padded  Theo- 
dore and  Marie,  his  mate,  to  his  own  and 
Frank's  mounts. 

"Back  East,"  said  Homer,  "they  don't 
know  how  to  ride,  but  they  sure  know  how 
to  tie&t  horse-flesh." 

'*Never  came  any  Easterner  out  here  that 
knew  whether  horses  ate  hay  or  beef- 
steak," growled  Frank.  Then  he  added 
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with  a  grin:  "You  might  have  been  a 
real  cowman,  Homer,  if  your  father  hadn't 
sent  you  to  college." 

"Spoiled  a  good  horse-wrangler  to  make  a 
dogy  lawyer!"  laughed  Billy. 

"He  wasn't  so  much  of  a  dogy  the  time  he 
put  over  the  plea  of  self-defense  when  you 
shot  Carl  Atkins,"  said  Frank.  "You  bet- 
ter wrangle  some  firewood,  Billy,  and  don't 
try  to  sass  your  elders." 

Billy  went  out  to  attack  the  scrub  cedar 
below  the  cave  and  little  more  was  said 
until  the  evening  meal  had  been  cooked  and 
eaten.  Even  then  there  was  the  silence 
that  comes  less  from  friendship  than  from 
life-long  acquaintance.  Frank  and  Billy, 
at  least,  knew  each  others'  minds  as  they 
knew  their  own  and  bad  lost  interest. 
They  had  no  hope  of  knowing  Homer's, 
who  sat  pulling  at  his  pipe  and  staring  at 
the  fire  long  after  the  otl^rs  hod  gone  to  bed. 

THE  morning  dawned  dear  and  brilliant 
with  the  pinto's  band  moving  slowly 
along  the  rim  of  the  cafion  far,  far  below. 
The  hunters  left  the  extra  horses  in  the 
camp  and  worked  their  difficult  way  down 
the  mountainside,  across  the  wild,  rocky 
vulley  and  up  the  steep  yellow  wall  of  the 
mesa. 

"Xow,"  said  Homer,  "III  sneak  up  on 
them  till  Uiey  start  running.  Then  111 
try  to  cut  out  the  pinto.  When  I  do,  I'll . 
try  to  head  him  back  toward  this  drift  and 
we'll  see  if  we  can  gaum  him  in  it.  Billy, 
you  work  up  yonder  to  the  left  and  keep 
going  easy  tUl  you  see  me  coming.  Hien  be 
prepared  to  ride  herd  as  you  never  did  be- 
fore. Frank,  you  patrol  this  end  of  the 
mesa  and  don't  get  impatient." 

Homer  dismounted,  looked  arefully  to 
his  girth,  recoiled  his  lariat,  pulled  his  hat 
farther  down  over  his  ears,  vaulted  into  the 
saddle  and  was  off.  The  top  of  the  mesa 
was  covered  with  fine  broken  stone  and 
dotted  with  sage-brush  around  which  grew 
thick  dumps  of  dried  grass.  The  going 
would  not  have  been  difficult  for  a  horse  of 
Theodore's  strength  and  experience  had 
not  the  entire  tableland  been  cross-hatched 
by  crevice  and  draw.  Traversing  these  at  a 
run  was  heart-breaking  work.  For  a  long 
hour  they  sneaked  up  and  down  cafion  and 
draw  imtil  they  emerged  from  the  main 
cafion  not  a  hundred  yards  from  where  the 
wild  herd  was  grazing. 


For  a  moment  Homer  held  Theodore  in 
while,  with  the  familiar  quickening  of  his 
heart,  he  once  more  gazed  on  the  pinto 
stallion.  He  was  grazing  with  his  flank  to 
the  enemy.  A  bay  mare  dose  behind  him 
threw  up  her  head  with  a  loud  snort.  The 
pinto  turned.  He  stood  perhaps  sixteen 
hands  high,  with  face  and  mane  creamy 
white,  a  wild  heavy  forelock  blowing  across 
his  burning  dark  eyes.  His  1^  were 
straight  and  slender  and  mottled  with  roan, 
as  was  his  mighty  chest  and  bade.  He  gave 
Homer  a  quick,  casual  glance,  wheeled  on 
his  hind  legs  as  Homer  plunged  his  spurs 
into  Theodore,  and  headed  due  north,  liis 
herd  following  hdter-skelter. 

It  was  vicious  going  from  the  very  start. 
Now  leaping  a  draw,  now  dropping  into  a 
cafion,  now  sUding,  all  fours  stiff,  into  an 
unexpected  wash,  now  flying  up  a  narrow 
isthmus  of  land,  broken  stone  scatterii^, 
hoc^  thudding.  Several  brood-mares  qoit 
the  race  after  a  few  mcmients,  shying  off 
into  sheltered  cafions  where,  trembling 
and  panting,  they  watched  the  chase  dis- 
appear into  the  beyond.  It  was  not  easy 
to  cut  the  pinto  from  the  entire  band;  but 
after  an  hour  or  so  only  the  big  bay  mare  re- 
maihed,  running  ea^y  with  her  nose  to  her 
lord's  flank.  She  was  not  so  deft  as  the 
pinto  in  doubling.  Now  and  again  the 
pinto  waited  a  breath  for  her  to  follow  his 
tactics.  Theodore  was  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  pauses  and  gradually  he 
drew  within  roping  distance. 

The  pinto  was  heading  into  a  blind  draw 
as  Homer  unslung  his  laiiat.  There  was 
heavy  snow  along  the  bottom,  but  the  three 
horses  scarcely  slackened  speed.  The  janto 
backed  the  mare  against  the  blind  wall  and 
stood  before  her,  great  sides  heaving,  great 
eyes  flaming,  great  chest  covered  with  foam 
and  frosting  sweat.  Homo:  twirled  the 
rope.  The  coil  shot  forward.  The  stallion, 
with  a  scream,  reared,  bared  his  teeth 
and  jumping  over  the  loop  as  it  slid  to- 
ward his  fore  feet,  he  charged  Hieodore  and 
his  rider  like  a  maddened  bull.  His  wet 
sluAilder  caught  Theodore's,  his  teeth  txxe 
one  of  the  chaps  from  H(»ner's  belt,  one 
hoof  grazed  Theodore's  flank  and  slit  it  for 
six  inches.  Theodore  fell  heavily  under  the 
charge,  and  the  pinto  and  the  mare  thun- 
dered over  him  and  were  gone. 

Homer  deared  his  feet  fn»n  the  stirrups 
as  they  went  down  and  mounted  as 
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Theodore  rose,  which  was  wise,  for  the  horse 
was  b^ond  control  and  bolted  savagely  after 
tlie  pinto.  Theodore  was  quite  as  keen  a 
Ixtinter  as  was  his  master. 

It  was  noon  when  again  they  began  to 
overhaul  the  pinto  and  the  bay  mare. 
Little  by  little  Homer  had  managed  to  turn 
the  hunt  southward,  and  finally  he  de- 
scried on  the  rose-flecked  floor  of  the  mesa 
a  black  dot  which  told  him  that  Billy  was 
drawing  near.  The  bay  mare  was  tired 
now.  In  a  straight  race  Theodore  easily 
could  have  bested  her.  But  the  pinto  was 
using  his  own  and  his  mate's  goat-like 
agility  at  scaling  canon  and  draw  to  keep 
them  out  of  roping  distance.  Theodore, 
handicapped  by  a  load,  found  it  difficult  to 
press  this  kind  of  a  chase,  but  he  asked  no 
quarter.  And  just  as  Billy  came  within 
hail  be  scrambled  out  of  a  draw  almost  at 
roping  distance.  Beyond  the  draw  was  a 
caA<Hi.  Into  this  the  pinto  leaped,  while 
the  mare  stood  hesitating  on  the  edge. 
Homer  struck  the  bloody  spurs  into  Theo- 
dore. The  pinto  appeared,  covered  with 
snow,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cafion  and 
stood  there  nickering  at  the  mare. 

THERE  was  a  transverse  draw  running 
from  the  south  into  the  cafton  and  this 
separated  the  pinto  from  BiUyj  who  now 
galloped  up. 

"You  can't  cross  either  of  these  here!" 
he  shouted.  "Too  much  snow!  Rope  the 
mare!" 

**Wait  a  minute!  Let's  see  what  they  do. 
I  can  get  her  any  time  I  want  to!" 

The  pinto  nickered  again.  The  bay 
replied  pitifully.  And  deliberately  the 
stallion  plunged  back  into  tbe  cailon.  It 
was  drifted  to  within  six  feet  of  the  top 
with  snow.  At  the  point  of  the  pinto's 
crossing  the  thick-set  tops  of  pines  pro- 
truded. It  was  these  that  made  his  cross- 
ing possible.  Neither  Homer  nor  Billy 
dared  risk  their  mounts  in  such  a  trap. 

"He  sure's  gawd's  going  back  for  her!" 
roared  Billy.   "Rope  her  quick,  Homer!" 

Homer  twirled  his  rope.  It  hit  the  lung- 
ing mare's  left  hind  leg.  She  kicked  vi- 
ciously and  plunged  into  the  depths  below. 
Horses  hate  snow.  Any  but  a  wild  horse, 
bred  to  the  drifts,  would  have  wallowed  to 
his  death  in  such  a  smother  as  this.  But 
the  two  below  rolled  and  groaned,  beat  the 
drifts  with  their  hoofs  and  at  last,  with  un- 


thinkable  effort,  stood  trembling  on  a  ledge 
under  the  wall  opposite  Homer. 

Homer,  sitting  alertly  on  his  panting 
mount,  had  watched  the  struggle  with  curi- 
ous intentness.  And  when  the  nmre  had 
dragged  her  weary  legs  up  on  to  the  ledge 
after  the  stallion,  he  swore  softly  to  himself. 

"Now,  you  got  'em!"  roared  Billy.  "I 
can't  reach  him  from  here.  Rope  him, 
Homer!    Rope  him!" 

"Oh,  give  him  a  fighting  chancel"  replied 
Homer.  "He  would  have  been  safe  if  he 
hadn't  come  back  after  his  woman." 

"Chance  nothing!"  cried  Billy.  "Don't 
talk  like  a  fool!  Quick  now!  He  will  be 
out  of  there  in  a  moment." 

"Wait  till  he  reach^  the  rim,"  readied 
Homer  grimly. 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  1'*  Billy 

began  to  curse  wildly.  "Do  you  think 
that  pinto's  yours?  Do  you  think  just  be- 
cause you  call  yourself  the  best  wild-horse 
runner  in  Lone  Bend  you  can  make  a 
monkey  out  of  me  and  Frank?  You 
horse-thieving,  cattle-running,  maverick 
lawyer,  you!  I'll  get  that  pintol"  and 
Billy  pulled  his  saddle-gun. 

Homer's  six-shooter  rested  easily  on  his 
p(Hnmel.  "If  you  fire  at  the  pinto,  I'll  just 
have  to  take  a  pot  ^ot  at  you,"  he  said 
with  his  familiar  grin.  "Kids  with  bad 
tempers  have  no  business  running  horses 
anyhow.  The  pinto's  a  gentleman  and  a 
sport  and  I  don't  aim  to  allow  any  but 
sports  really  to  hunt  him." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  then 
sullenly  Bifly  sUd  his  gun  back  into  its 
holster.  Theodore  wtmmied  and  the  pinto 
leaped  from  clinging  sage-brush  to  jutting 
Todi,  the  mare  following  him.  At  the  lim 
both  of  them  stood  trembling,  nose  to  nose. 

Billy  started  off  at  a  gallop  and  at  his 
first  movement  the  wild  horses  moved 
slowly  eastward.  Homer  waited  until  he 
saw  Billy  race  between  the  main  cafion  and 
the  pinto,  then  he  turned  the  weary  Theo- 
dore to  the  west  and  finally  made  the  cross- 
ing at  the  far  edge  of  the  mesa. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  and  a  biting 
wind  rising  when  Homer  on  the  stiffly 
trotting  Theodore  met  Frank  patrolluig  the 
drift  in  which  the  pinto  was  long  overdue. 

"Well,"  cried  Frank,  "ain't  you  even  got 
a  broken-down,  mangy  mare  for  me,  to 
console  me  for  freezing  all  day?" 

Homer  shook  his  head.   "Billy's  been  on 
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the  job  three  hours.  I  haven't  been  able  to 
find  him  since  I  crossed  the  big  ca&on. 
Thought  he'd  be  down  here  by  now." 

"Haven't  laid  eyes  on  him.  Led  you  the 
usual  pace,  I  see.  You  didn't  ^ve  Theo- 
dore enough  oats,  Homer!" 

Homer  grinned  ruefully.  "We're  both 
all  in.   Here  comes  Billy  now." 

Billy  trotted  up  dejectedly.  "Followed 
'em  for  two  hours.  Got  'em  into  a  blind 
draw  and  lost  'em.  I  hope  he's  dead  the 
 "  and  Billy  cursed  with  enthusiasm. 

"Oh,  dry  up,  Billy,  We'll  chaw  it  over 
after. we've  had  some  grub.  It  makes  my 
teeth  adie  to  talk  in  the  wind." 

TIEY  reached  the  camp  at  dusk,  did  the 
choresandatethemealinsilence.  Then 
Homer,  roUing  a  cigaret  bdore  the  fire,  said: 
"There's  a  bay  mare  nmning  with  the 
pinto  that  looks  as  if  she  might  be  part 
Hambletonian.  And  a  blue  roan  gelding 
that's  wdl  bred,  too.  The  mare  is  the  best 
range  horse^  next  to  the  [unto,  that  I've 
ever  seen." 

"We  sure  ought  to  get  those,  even  if  we 
miss  out  on  the  pinto,"  exclaimed  Frank. 

"We'd  had  the  mare  and  the  pinto,  too, 
if  Homer  hadn't  played  the  fool!"  Billy 
told  the  q)isode  which  still  rankled. 

Frank  glared  at  Ebuner  resentfully. 
"Sometimes  I  w<mder,  Hcnner,  whether 
your  wind  is.  broke  or  if  you're  just  plain 
ornery.  Look  here,  did  you  bring  us  out 
here  just  to  make  monkeys  of  us?" 

"Now  don't  you  talk  like  a  chuckle- 
head,  too!"  exclaimed  Homer. 

"Well,  what  was  the  idea?"  demanded 
Fzank,  his  voice  rising  ^th  his  resentment. 

"If  you  don't  see,  it's  not  up  to  me  to  «- 
plain,"  returned  Homer. 

"Why  ain't  it?  We  come  out  here  on  a 
hunt  and  you  go  soft  on  us.  You  got  the 
best  mount  and  know  the  business  best,  so 
we  have  to  rely  on  you.  But  if  you  just 
ain't  going  to  get  tiie  pinto  anyhow,  we 
might  as  well  quit  now." 

Homer  sat  staring  at  the  fire,  the  other 
two  watching  him  with  angry  eyes.  Frank 
went  on: 

"What's  the  use  of  trying  to  pull  this 
gentleman  stuff  on  us.  Homer?  We've 
knowed  you  too  long."  Frank's  voice 
thickened  with  indignation  as  if  old  griev- 
ances were  rising  as  he  spoke.  "What's 
the  matter  with  you,  anyhow?  What's 


been  the  matter  with  you  for  years?  If 
you  don't  like  Ltme  B&id,  why  don't  you 
go  iq>  to  Indian  Arrow  or  some  other  ^>od 
town  and  be  a  honest>to-gawd  lawyer  in- 
stead  of  a  wwrnan  without  any  guts?  You 
used  to  be  a  sure  enough  man,  b^ore  you 
went  to  college.  I  suppose  you  fell  in  love 
with  some  wench  back  there  that  wouldn't 
wipe  her  feet  on  you  and  you  let  it  ruin 
you!" 

Homer's  thin  face  went  suddenly  hard 
and  cold.   "That'll  be  enough,  Frank!" 

"It  ain't  enoughl  I  been  waiting  for 
years  to  get  this  all  off  my  diest  to  you. 
I  ain't  saying  you  haven't  helped  me  to  put 
over  some  a\^ul  pretty  deals  and  I  ain't 
saying  that  you  and  your  knowledge  <A  law 
ain't  pulled  me  out  of  some  hard  scrapes. 
But  I  never  know  where  I  stand  with  you. 
Every  little  while  you  pull  some  soft  trick 
on  me." 

"Like  thrashing  you  the  time  I  saw  you 
kick  your  wife,"  said  Homer  suddoify. 

There  was  a  pause  while  Frank's  face 
twisted  with  temper.  "Yes,  damn  you,"  he 
grunted  finally.  "I've  never  felt  the  same 
toward  you  since  and  I'll  get  ev^  with  you 
yet.  You  went  back  East  i<x  your  woman- 
ing,  so  I  can't  tell  " 

"Cut  that,  Fhmkl" 

"I'll  not,  you  " 

As  the  impossible  epithet  cros^  Frank's 
lips,  Homer  drew  his  six-shooter, 

"Eat  that,  or  I'll  shoot  it  down  your 
throat,"  snarled  the  younger  man. 

Frank's  own  gun  gleamed. 

"Here,  are  you  fellows  grang  ctazyl" 
exclaimed  Billy. 

"Eat  iti"  growled  Homer. 

"I'll  eat  it,  hpt  I'll  get  you  yet,  you  dogy 
lawyerl" 

Again  there  was  silence.  Homer  rolled 
another  cigaret.  "I  don't  want  to  quar- 
rel with  you,  Frank,"  he  said  finally.  "I'm 
not  sore  at  the  Lone  Bend  country.  I'm 
sore  at  myself  for  being  too  fond  of  Lone 
Bend  and — wba.t  Lone  Bend  stands  for." 

"Get  out  thenl"  sneered  Frank. 

"I  don't  want  to  get  out.  That's  my 
trouble.  I  ought  to  get  out  and  I  don't 
want  to.  If  I  just  had  the  nerve  that  pinto 
has,  to  run  the  race  come  high,  come  low — 
I  sure  do  respect  that  horse!  He's  a  man,  i 
he  is!  Listen!"  with  sudden  inspiration. 
"I'll  make  a  bargain  with  you!" 

"Why  ought  you  to  get  out?"  insisted 
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Frank.  "I  don't  care  about  your  bai^n. 
I  want  to  know  what's  eating  you." 

"Running  other  folks'  horses  and  slicks 
down  into  Utah  is  what's  the  matter  with 
me,"  said  Homer  shortly.  "I'm  sick  of  it. 
The  day  for  that  stuff  is  gone.  This  cow 
country  is  getting  civilized.  We've  got  law 
now  and  it's  up  to  us  fellows  whose  fathers 
took  the  range  from  the  Indians  to  show 
we're  a  little  better  than  the  Indians.  And 
as  long  as  I  feel  that  way  I  ought  to  get 
out," 

"You  sure  ought,"  sneered  Billy.  '^What's 
hindering  you?" 

"Hindering  me?  Why,  the  pinto  stal- 
lion's hindering  me!"  Then  in  answer  to 
his  companion's  bewildered  stares,  "I 
mean  that  a  hunt  like  the  one  we've  had 
to^y  means  more  to  me  than  a  dozen 
successfully  fought  legal  battles.  The  big 
country's  bitten  me  as  it  bit  my  father  and 
my  grandfather,  but  I  guess  there  are  finer 
things — "  He  paused  with  a  sigh  so  deep 
that  in  a  gentler  man  it  might  have  re- 
sembled a  sob. 

"And  the  woman  wouldn't  come  out 
here  with  you,  I  suppose,"  grunted  Frank. 

Homer's  lips  tightened,  but  after  a  pause 
he  laughed.  "By  heck,  let's  put  it  up  to 
the  pinto!  To-morrow  we'll  give  him  an- 
other chase.  H  we  catch  hun,  I'll  stay 
here  and  go  into  the  real  cattle  business. 
If  he  gets  away,  I'll  quit  Lone  Bend  and  go 
in  for  the  law." 

Frank  and  Billy  turned  this  proposition 
over,  puffing  slowly  at  their  dgarets. 

"I  just  as  soon,"  said  Billy. 

"Y ou'll  nm  him  fair?  No  eaang  of  him 
(^?"  asked  Frank. 

"111  run  him  till  the  Marie  horse  quits  on 
me!"  replied  Homer. 

"I'll  take  you  up!"  Frank  rose  and 
stretched  himself .  "If  I  don't  go  to  bed,  I'll 
freeze  to  death." 

IT  WAS  noon  the  next  day  before  they 
located  the  pinto  and  his  herd,  feeding  in 
a  draw  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the 
mesa.  This  time  there  was  to  be  no  re- 
laying. They  planned  to  cut  him  out  and 
ride  him  till  either  he  or  they  were  ridden 
out.  They  cut  him  from  the  herd  and  even 
from  the  l»iy  mare,  who.was  stiff  and  lame.. 
And  then  at  a  terrific  pace  the  chase  spread 
fax  and  wide  over  the  mesa.  Early  in  the 
afternoon  Frank,  who  had  been  circling  to 
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tiie  west,  roared:  "Here!  £te's  run  into  this 
blind  canon!" 

Homer  and,  a  few*  minutes  later,  Billy 
galloped  up.  They  drew  rein  before  the 
narrow  entrance  to  a  canon  which  opened  at 
right-angles  to  the  wide  draw  along  whidi 
they  all  had  followed  the  stallion. 

"Let  me  rope  him!"  pleaded  Billy. 

"It'll  take  two  in  there  and  one  to  guard 
this  entrance,"  said  Homer.  "I'll  stay 
here.  You  two  go  in,  but  remember  you've 
got  a  fight  on  your  hands." 

He  followed  the  others  in  only  far  enough 
to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  scene.  Bright 
yellow  walls  rose  sheer  on  three  sides. 
The  floor  was  belly  deep  with  snow.  Milling 
from  wall  to  wall  at  the  far  end  was  the 
{unto,  tail  up,  mane  flying,  steam  shooting 
from  his  Suing  n<»tril5.  Blood  followed 
the  wallowing. trail  of  Billy  and  Frank,  for 
the  spurs  had  to  bite  deep.  They  were 
not  fifty  feet  from  the  pinto  when  Billy's 
horse  fell  over  a  hidden  rock  and  rolled  in 
a  drift  that  covered  both  horse  and  rider. 

At  that  instant  the  stallion,  squealing 
like  a  wild  boar,,  rushed  to  the  attack.  He 
levied  throng  the  wallowing,  kicking, 
cumng  maelstrom  that  lay  between  him 
and  Frank,  dodged  Frank's  rope,  reared  uid 
with  bared  teeth  caught  Frank's  arm.  At 
the  same  time  he  struck  the  rancher's 
horse  with  hoofs  that  made  a  soimd  of  im- 
pact like  a  sledge  on  frozen  earth.  Frank 
kicked,  cursed  and  as  his  horse  went  over, 
he  shot^  at  the  pinto  with  his  six-shooter  in 
his  left  hand.  The  bullet  went  wild,  but 
^e  stallion  freed  Frank's  arm  and  stormed 
on  to  meet  Homer,  who  twirled  his  rope 
steadily.  But  the  Marie  horse,  seasoned  - 
cow-pony  as  she  was,  had  her  limitations. 
She  squealed  and  Itmged  to  one  side.  The 
loop  slid  o£f  the  pinto's  ears  and  Homer 
jimiped  into  a  drift  just  m  time  to  miss  the 
attack.  But  the  stallion  was  content  to 
see  Marie  with  her  four  h<x&%  kidking  at  the 
heavens.   He  disappeared  down  the  draw. 

It  was  a  sorry  trio  that  foregathered  at  the 
cafion  mouth.  Billy  had  a  badly  twisted 
knee  and  a  horse  whose  nerves  were  gone. 
Frank's  leather  jacket  was  minus  the  right 
sleeve  and  his  bare  arm  was  bloody  from 
the  slow  stream  that  oozed  from  two  blue- 
edged  holes  in  his  triceps.  Homer  was  un- 
injured, but  the  Marie  horse  had  a  lame 
shoulder. 

"Ycu  can  do  you  as  you  please,"  panted 
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Frank.  "I've  had  enough.  Only  I  warn 
you  in  shoot  him  if  I  ever  get  near  enough 
again." 

"That's  me,  too!"  Billy  scooped  a  hand- 
ful ot  snow  from  beneath  his  shut  coUar. 

"Xooks  as  if  we'd  have  to  quit  for  a  while, 
anyhow,"  said  Homer  grimly. 

"Let's  go  back  and  get  the  other  borset 
and  bring  in  the  bay  mare  and  the  blue 
roan,"  said  Frank.  "Here,  one  of  you  two 
knot  this  handkerchief  round  my  aim." 
He  plastered  a  quid  of  tobacco  on  hu  wound 
and  stood  wincing  while  Homer  tied  the 
handle. 

''Can't  count  on  mel"  Womss  grinned 
wryly.  "You  see,  I'm  a  lawyer  now!  I^ 
sure  out  of  luck  not  to  be  able  to  help  get 
that  Hambletonian." 

"You  don't  have  to  turn  pure  till  we  get 
home,  do  you?"  demanded  BiUy. 

"I'm  throu^,"  said  Homer  briefly, 
mounting  the  very  much  subdued  Mane 
horse. 

The  othei^  followed  slowly  alcxig  the 
draw.  "Say,"  called  Billy,  "will  you  loaa 
me  Theodore  this  afternoon?" 

"Yes,"  repUed  Homer;  "but  listen.  If 
either  of  you  shoots  at  that  pinto,  you'll 
have,  me  to  reckon  with;  and  listen  again. 
I'm  playing  straij^t  in  the  cattle  and  horse 
business  from  now  on." 

So  ended  the  hunt  for  the  {Hnto  stallion. 
But  Frank  and  Billy  had  the  satisfaction  of 
leading  the  bay  mare  and  the  Idue  roan 
gelding  into  a  place  of  safety  in  Utah  iriiile 
Homer  went  home  alone. 

A  ND  so  Lone  Bend  knew  Honur  Freeman 
no  more.   A  Mormon  £uxuly  leased 
his  ranch  and  Homer  went  down  to  the 
town  oi  Indian  Arrow  to  practise  law.  The 

story  of  Homer's  life  for  the  next  few  years 
had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  running 
of  wild  horses,  though  in  some  ways  it 
was  quite  as  mad  and  as  exdting  an  adven- 
ture as  any  into  which  the  pinto  staUi<m 
ever  had  led  him.  The  story  of  the  cattle 
country  turning  civilized  and  of  its  better 
men  turning  with  it  is  one  not  to  be  excelled 
for  drama.  But  it  is  enov^  here  to  say 
that  Homer  was  a  brilliant  and  popular 
lawyer  and  an  honest  one,  and  that  when  he 
was  elevated  to  the  bench  a  very  few  years 
after  leaving  Lone  Bend  his  previous 
history  in  no  way  detracted  from  the  West- 
erners' confidence  in  him  as  a  just  and 


honorable  judge.  In  fact  it  only  added  to 
their  confidence  in  bis  ability  to  administo- 
the  law  wisely  and  with  keen  discrimination. 
Nor  has  the  story  oi  Homer's  stni^sle  with 
nostalgia  for  the  hunt,  fw  the  w^,  lose- 
hued  mesas,  for  the  heaven-kissing  moun- 
tains, for  the  depth  at  snows  and  the  far, 
piercing  sadness  of  the  coyotes'  wail,  a 
place  in  this  story.  We  are  concerned 
primarily  with  the  pinto  stalUon. 

A  few  y^rs  ago,  perhajs  half  a  dozen 
years  after  Homer  had  left  Lone  Bend,  on  a 
day  in  January,  BiUy  Williams  aiid  a 
couple  of  young  riders  drove  a  herd  of 
horses  into  the  stock-yards  at  Indian 
Arrow.  The  Great  War  was  raging  and 
horses  and  yet  more  horses  were  needed  in 
France.  It  was  a  scra^ly  bunch  of  per- 
haps a  hundred  brutes  picked  up  off  the 
ranges  in  bad  shape  from  the  heavy  winter 
and  from  having  beoi  driven  too  hard 
over  the  temble  winter  trail  between  Ixme 
Bend  and  Indian  Arrow. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  Oscar 
Whin^t(ui  called  at  Homer's  bachelor 
quartos.  His  father  and  Homer's  father 
had  riddoi  range  together.  But  Oscar  had 
left  the  upper  valley  many  years  before 
and  was  ranching  in  a  valley  a  hundred 
miles  from  Lone  Bend. 

"Hello,  Oscar!"  said  Homer,  ofiFering  the 
rancho:  a  dgar.  "Aroi't  you  <^  your 
trail?" 

Oscar  settled  down  with  a  nod.  "Usu- 
ally take  my  horses  to  Frisbie,  but  that 
tndl's  impassable.  Say,  Homer,  about 
seven  years  ago  I  lost  a  young  Hamble- 
tonian mare.  I  alwa3rs  thought  a  lot  of  her. 
she  was  a  wonder  on  the  range.  You  could 
lide  her  to  d»th  and  not  kill  her.  And  she 
was  »red  by  a  stallicm  my  father  brought  in 
in  the  days  when  you  had  to  hoof  it  clear 
from  Cheyenne." 

"I  remember  the  stallion,"  said  the  judge. 

"Well,"  continued  Oscar,  his  heavy  snow- 
burned  face  set  angrily,  "I  nw  diat  mare 
to-day." 

"You  don't  mean  it!  Where?" 

"In  the  stock-yards,  in  a  bunch  Peters's 
men  just  brought  in." 

"You  must  be  mistakeni  Why,  she'd, 
be  dead  of  old  age  by  now!" 

"She's  exactly  twelve  years  old,"  re- 
torted  Oscar.    "She's  a  little  foundered  and  I 
she's  been  overworked.    Homer,  I'll  have 
the  law  on  Peters  as  sure  as  there's  a  God  in 
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heaven.  I  always  thought  he  was  a  stinkin' 
bnmd-shifter,  and  now  I've  got  the  goods 
<ui  him.'' 

"Are  you  sure  you  have?  Is  Peters  up 
here?" 

"No."  replied  Oscar,  "but  BiUy  WUliams 
drove  'em  up  and  he  claims  he  and  Peters 
got  her  from  a  herd  of  wild  horses  six  years 
ago.  He  sa>^  she  was  nmning  with  a  pinto 
stallion.  They  sold  her  to  some  fellow  in 
Utah  as  a  brood-mare  and  bought  h^ 
back  again  ^en  the  fellow  said  she  was 
no  good  as  a  breeder." 

"What  brand  is  on  her?" 

"Peters's,  of  coxu^l" 

"Oscar,  I'm  a^d  you're  starting  some- 
thing you'll  find  it  hard  to  finish.  I  was 
with  Peters  on  that  hunt  and  I  pointed  out 
the  mare  to  him,  running  with  the  pinto 
stallion.  I  didn't  help  get  her  because  right 
then  and  thoe  was  where  I  quit  the  horse- 
numing  business." 

"Did  you  see  her  brand?"  demanded 
Oscar. 

"No,  I  went  back  to  Lone  Bend  and  left 
than  runnii^  the  herd.  But  you  will  have 
hard  work  getting  anything  on  Peters. 
He's  devilishly  clever,  and,  after  all,  who  in 
the  old  days  didn't  have  a  shifted  brand  in 
his  herd?" 

"The  old  days  are  gone  and  I  want  my 
mare."  Oscar's  tone  was  stubborn.  "I 
hate  Peters,  anyhow.  His  first  wife  was  my 
first  sweetheart." 

The  judge  nodded  understandingly  and 
for  sev^al  minutes  Oscar  smoked  furiously, 
then  he  b^an  to  talk  of  the  last  drive  <m  the 
Western  Front. 

IT  WAS  two  months  after  this'that  the 
sheriff  of  Lone  Bend  County  met  Homer 
on  the  street. 

"Good  morning,  Judge!  Well  it  looks  as 
if  you'd  have  to  try  your  old  neighbor." 

*'What  do  you  mean,  Jim?  I  just  got  in 
from  Denver  last  night." 

"That's  why  I'm  telhng  you.  Frank 
Peters  has  heen  held  for  tnal  for  shifting 
horse  brands.  Seems  like  he  gathered  in  a 
favorite  mare  of  Oscar  Whimpton's  some 
years  back  and  Oscar  just  found  it  out.  He 
couldn't  get  him  on  that,  but  Oscar's  a 
she  bear  with  cubs  when  he  gets  started. 
He's  been  getting  evidence  out  at  Lone 
Bend.  You  know  Frank  ain't  got  any 
friends  there  and  Oscar's  sure  produced  the 
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goods.  Looks  Uke  Frank's  fine  under- 
ground railway  for  running  other  folks' 
horses  and  cows  into  Utah  is  going  to  be 
wrecked." 

Homer  shook  his  head.  "Too  bad  if  Frank 
is  out  of  luck.   I  must  get  to  court,  Jim." 

And  thus  came  on  the  trial  to  which  even 
the  Eastern  papers  gave  as  much  as  a  stick 
or  two,  and  which  was  attended  by  re- 
porters from  the  big  Seattle  and  Denver 
dailies. 

Frank  had  indeed  p^ected  a  system  of 
cattle  and  horse  stealing  that  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney  struggled  to  prove  was  only  a 
small  part  of  a  greater  S3^tem  coimtenanced 
if  not  protected  by  a  national  organization. 
And  try  as  might  both  prosecution  and 
ddense  to  keep  to  the  main  point,  extrane- 
ous evidence  crept  in  from  every  witness — 
evidence  which  toM  of  forest  rangers  who 
must  meet  with  Frank's  aj^roval  or  be  re- 
moved, of  strangers  who  showed  too  great 
an  interest  in  Frank's  ranch  being  run  out 
of  the  upper  valley,  and  there  was  revived 
ev^  the  tale  of  the  death,  never  explained, 
of  old  Sheriff  Newman  who  rode  out  one  day 
to  follow  Frank  in  a  trip  after  a  herd  that 
ran  with  a  certain  pinto  stallicm. 

When  Johnny  Famham  was  on  the 
stand,  the  prosecuting  attorney  again  and 
again  ordered  him  to  keep  to  the  point. 

"You  want  to  find  out  what  the  Lone 
Benders  think  of  Frank  Peters,  dont 
you?"  demanded  Johnny. 

Homer,  who  throughout  the  trial  had  sat 
arms  folded  on  chest,  thin  somber  face  con- 
centrated, ^ke  quickly: 

"Better  let  him  tell  it  his  own  way,  Mr. 
District  ■  Attornty.  You  can't  hurry  a 
cowman."  • 

Johnny  grinned  and  went  on.  **One 
day,  a  while  back,  I'd  been  out  on  the 
Reserve  hunting  a  steer  of  mine  and  I'd 
shot  a — a  willow-grouse,  and  it  was  a  little 
out  of  season  for  willow-grouse,  the  first 
snow  having  fell  and — — " 

"How  many  tines  on  that  willow-grouse's 
horns,  Mr.  Famham?"  demanded  the 
judge. 

A  laugh  went  round  the  courtroom. 
Johnny  grinned  again.  "And  so  instead 
of  riding  near  where  the  ranger's  cabin  was 
I  struck  off  to  the  north  and  landed  into 
Lost  Basin.  It  was  awful  cold,  twenty  be- 
low, I'll  bet,  and  my  horse  had  ice  whiskers 
and  the  grouse  was  stiff  like  a  " 
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"Get  to  the  point,  please,"  begged  the 

prosecuting  attorney. 

"I  ami  You  know,  Homer,  I  mean, 
Judge,  that  in^hty  few  folks  ever  gets  into 
Lost  Basin,  but  I  bet  you've  been  there. 
And  you'U  remember  there's  a  cave  in  a  big 
pink  walL  The  cave  gapes  open  on  at  the 
front,  and  in  plain  sight  is  the  old  iron  cot 
with  the  corpse  of  old  Bill  Edger  on  it.  At 
least  what  the  coyotes  and  the  weather  has 
left  of  the  corpse.  He  was  shot  by  a  posse 
for  horse-stealing,  and  they  just  kft  him  lie 
where  he  was. 

"Well,  corpse  or  no,  I  decided  I'd  go  up 
there  ai»l  camp  for  the  night.  It's  a  hard 
place  to  find  after  night,  and  the  moon 
didn't  help  so  much  because  that  country's 
all  pink  and  yaller  and  the  snow's  all  blue, 
and  wh^  the  moon  shines  bright  on  it  you 
get  kind  of  color  and  trail  blind.  So  I  was 
near  froze  and  in  no  shape  to  fight  when  I 
finally  got  into  the  cave  and  found,  away 
back  in  it,  Frank  Peters  and  the  ranger 
rebranding  a  calf." 

The  jury  sat  with  jaws  agape  as  Frank 
went  on  with  the  details,  of  the  fight  that 
ensued.  But  the  judge  heard  little  more. 
Staring  across  the  crowded  room,  he  saw 
himself  and  Theodore  weltering  slowly 
through  Lost  Basin  drifts,  nostrils  sticking 
at  eadi  sharply  drawn  breath  as  they  fol- 
lo¥red  the  trail  oi  a  mountain  lion.  Again 
he  saw  the  opalescent  basin  sides,  the  velvet 
blue  spruce  and  the  lonely  bed  high  up  in  the 
wall.  Again  he  saw  the  brown  wolverine 
leap  with  a  snarl  from  the  bed,  missing  the 
snorting  Theodore's  shoulder  by  a  claw's 
breadth.  Homer,  heart-sick  with  desire, 
drew  a  quick  breath  and  forced  himseU  back 
within  hearing  of  the  last  of  .Johnny's 
evidence. 

Frank  Peters,  watching  the  judge's  face, 
was  not  seriously  perturbed  by  the  nature  of 

the  evidence.  He  knew,  as  does  any  man 
bred  to  the  ranges,  the  pull  of  range  life. 
He  was  counting  on  just  such  evidence  as 
Johnny's  causing  the  judge  to  see  with  his 
old  eyes,  hear  with  his  old  ears.  He  could 
then,  he  knew,  hope  for  leniency. 

Arthur  Fuller  was  called  by  the  defense 
and  b^an  his  story.  "Don't  go  into  that!" 
fumed  Frank's  attorney.  "That  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  case." 

"I'm  like  Johnny  Farnham  was,"  drawled 
Fuller.  "I  got  to  go  my  own  gait.  I  was 
riding  range  for  Peters.   He  was  awful  mad 


when  the  State  law  went  through  that  only 
standard-bred  bulb  was  to  be  allowed  on  the 
range.  He'd  give  all  his  riders  orders  to  do 
what  could  be  done  to  any  bulla  we  see  that 
belonged  to  the  ranchers  who  had  put  the 
law  throt^h,  I  hadn't  any  idea  of  dung  it, 
because  I  hope  to  live  in  L<»ie  Bend  a  long 
time.  But  one  day  I  was  riding  out  to  lo- 
cate a  mare  that  we  mistrusted  a  wild 
stallion  had  enticed  away." 

"What  kuid  of  a  stallion?"  asked  his 
honor  «iddenty. 

"The  pinto  stallion.  You  remcmbor 
him.  Judge?   Some  horse!" 

Homer  nodded  and  the  witness  drawled 
on.  "It  was  pretty  cold,  January  'twas, 
and  I  was  pulling  along  over  Bent  Creek 
way.  A  blizzard  was  coming  down  and  I 
was  looking  for  shelter  when  I  heard  a  shot 
and  a  minute  later  1  came  on  Peters,  who 
had  been  hunting  with  Sheriff  Newman. 
He  looked  mad  and  said  he'd  been  shooting 
at  a  coyote.  We  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
Reserve  at  a  place  where  th^e's  a  little 
wild  spring  always  tromped  round  in  snow- 
time  by  every  kind  of  track,  deer  slot  and 
lynx  cat  and  coyote  and  mountain  Uoa 
and  jack  and  " 

"For  the  love  of  heaven,  keep  to  the 
shooting!"  shouted  Frank's  attorney. 

HOMER  did  not  listen  for  a  time.  He 
knew  that  spring.  In  the  sununer  it 
mirrored  in  the  fathomless  blue  the  delkate 
cups  of  the  yellow  lily.  How  many  times, 
half-mad  with  thirst,  had  he  and  Tlieodore 
rushed  to  its  rim!  How  many  winter 
nights  had  he  lain  in  the  wild  raspberry 
thicket  near  by  and  watched  the  wild  folk 
of  the  Reserve  creep  up  to  drink,  to  fight  and 
to  kill  by  its  edge! 

And  Frank  Peters,  watching  the  judge's 
fsux,  smiled  grimly. 

The  last  witness  called  in  the  trial  was  a 
young  rider  named  Dick  Cramer  who  had 
worked  for  Frank  for  a  year. 

"Just  what  did  you  do  on  the  Peters 
ranch?"  asked  the  prosecutor. 

"I  rode  range  in  summer,  helped  with  the 
dehomings  and  such  in  the  winter.  Just  all 
the  work  on  the  ranch." 
"Just  why  did  you  leave?" 
"I  had  a  row  with  Frank."   The  young 
man  shifted  his  position  and  his  spurs 
jingled. 
"What  about?" 
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"Wdl,  he  was  licking  his  kid  pretty  hard 
and  I  stopped  him,  and  then  he  said  I 
couldn't  go  out  with  him-  after  wild  horses. 
Bat  I  threatened  to  let  cotain  folks  know 
of  some  slicks  I'd  seen  him  brand  that 
iffasn*t  slicks  at  all,  and  then  he  let  me  go 
■with  him.  But  when  we  got  back,  he 
fired  me." 

**ye8,"  said  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
''And  so  you  went  ^ter  wild  horses  with 
him.  Did  he  really  go  aiter  wild  horses?" 

"Sure,  he  went  after  whatever  might  be 
miming  with  the  pinto  stallkm.  Up  on 
Crooked  Wash  mesa  we  went  and  we  sure 
had  awful  luck.  We  ran  the  pinto  off  the 
mesa  up  on  to  Red  Motmtain  and  Frank 
almost  had  him  wh^  his  horse  bn^e  a  leg 
in  a  gopher  hole.  Frank  was  so  mad  he  shot 
the  pinto  and  came  luHne  with  only  one 
mare.  She  had  the  Flying  Clover  brand 
on  to  her.   Then  " 

The  judge  suddenly  sat  forward  in  his 
dbair.  The  prosecutw  paused  as  if  waiting 
for  the  judge's  objection  or  query,  but  none 
came,  and  Cramer's  evidence  continued. 
Frank's  reliance  on  what  he  knew  of 
Homer's  characteristics  had  not  beoi  alto- 
gether misplaced.  It  was  an  extremely 
difficult  position  in  which  to  put  a  man  of 
Homer's  history  and  t«Dq)erament.  Guilty 
as  he  knew  Frajik  to  be,  there  tugged  at  the 
judge's  memory,  as  if  to  extenuate  his  old 
friend's  crime,  the  wild  philosophy  of  the 
range.  Who  knew  better  than  Homer  the 
ease  with  which  the  world's  codes  slip  from 
the  man  who  rides  herd?  Who  knew  better 
than  he  the  ease  with  which  the  chase  be- 
comes  a  predatory  hunt;  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  law  of  the  wild  becomes  the  law 
of  the  dweller  within  the  wild?  Every  old 
instinct  within  the  judge  fought  on  Frank's 
side — until  Cramer  gave  his  evidence! 

The  young  rider  fini^ed  at  noon  and  that 
night  the  case  went  to  the  jury.  Early  the 
next  day  the  foreman  reported  a  verdict 
of  guilty.  Frank  drew  a  quick  breath  and 
looked  at  Homer  while  his  lawyer  asked  for 
an  appeal,  wbkh  up  to  the  previous  day 
was  what  Homer  had  hoped  he  would  do. 
But  now  the  judge  cleared  his  throat. 


"I  shall  deny  the  motion  for  an  appeal. 
The  evidence  is  clear  and  final.  This 
State  has  for  the  past  few  years  been  grow- 
inp;  civilized.  We  vho  love  this  State  have 
tned  to  grow  civilized  with  her,  have  tried 
to  help  in  enforcing  laws  to  make  this  a 
progressive  part  of  the  country  for  a  man  to 
bring  up  his  family  in.  The  old  days  in 
whidi  Toea  like  the  defendant  were  wmked 
at  4nd  admired  are  gcme."  The  judge 
paused,  looked  out  oS  the  window,  then, 
with  his  face  working,  he  turned  to  the 
prisoner.  "Frank,"  he  said,  "you  should 
have  quit  home  rustling  when  the  re^  ot 
us  did!"  There  was  another  silence,  then 
the  judge  concluded.  "I  sentence  you  to 
fifteen  years  in  the  p^tentiary  at  hard 
labor."  And  he  rose  and  went  into  his 
chambers. 

npHAT  evening  Homer  sat  in  the  Elks 
^  Club,  smd^ig  moodily,  whai  Oscar 
Whimpton  joined  him. 

"Folks  aroimd  here  feel  that  justice  has 
been  done,  Homer.  I  want  to  tell  you  I'm 
as  surprised  as  I  am  pleased.  I  never 
thought  you'd  warp  it  to  him  as  you  did." 

Homer's  lips  twitched  and  his  voice  was 
furious.  "He  shouldn't  have  shot  that 
[Hnto  stallion!" 

"But  he  didn't  shoot  himi  I  saw  the 
pinto  when  I  went  out  to  the  lower  valley 
last  month  hunting  evidence.  Guess  he 
must  be  twelve  years  old  now,  isn't  he? 
But  he  looks  like  a  four-year-old.  I  had  a 
good  look  at  him  through  the  glasses.  I 
was  talking  to  Cramer  about  that  to-day. 
He  admits  that  all  he  knows  positively  is 
that  Peters  shot  at  the  pinto  and  that  he 
disa{^)eared,  leaving  a  trail  of  blood.  Well, 
that  evidoira  was  immaterial,  anyhow." 

Homer  stared  long  at  Oscar,  some  of  the 
old  saturnine  humor  twitching  ha  lips, 
some  of  the  old  sadness  in  his  keen  gray 
eyes.  But  he  said  nothing;  not  even  when 
Oscar  added  with  a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction: 

"It's  a  great  thing  to  have  on  the  bendi  a 
man  who  wcm't  let  the  past  influence  his 
dedsions.  We  sure  are,  as  you  say,  getting 
civilized!" 


Btrs.  Winale'B  next  story,  "  Find  the  Maverick,"  a  strong  Western  drama, 
wittt  its  Ingredient  of  humor,  will  appear  In  November  BvraiTBODY'S— 

ont  October  15. 
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As  LiU&  crosKil  the  sidewalk  to  her  or,  an  eddy  of  wind  raiocd  before  her,  hesd  high,  •  whirl  at 

the  d*«th  ol  I  ■  w  I  liih  f  adk 


SACRIFICE 


TIE  Dellivers  were  the  sort  of  peo- 
ple who  were  always  seeking, 
never  Bnding,  always  bored.  They 
were  what  the  world  calls  neu- 
rotic. So  it  was  not  strange  that  LiUa,  their 
only  daughter,  should  have  developed  odd 
traits;  that  sifter  her  parents  had  been 
killed  in  a  railway  accident,  she  should  have 
experienced  strange  adventures  along  the 
road  to  finding  herself. 

At  first  she  traveled  abroad  with  Aunt 
Althea,  but  this  did  not  cure  her  restlessness 
and  she  returned  home.  A  clairvoyant 
had  told  her  that  there  was  a  great  love  in 
store  for  her.  Was  it  Cornelius  Rysbroeck, 
a  lean,  neat  hypochondriac?  He  was  her 
most  persistent  suitor.  Or  was  it  Lawrence 
Teck,  an  explorer,  whose  picture  LiUa  had 
clipped  from  a  magazine?  She  bought  his 
books  and  as  she  read  them  there  unrolled 
before  her  the  desert,  the  strange  charm  of 
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little  known  Oriental  cities,  equatorial 
forests  peopled  by  human  beasts.  Some- 
times, when  late  at  nif^t  she  sat  gazing 
at  his  picture,  she  would  ask  him:  "Don't 
you  know  I  exist?  I  must  make  you  know 
it." 

It  wasn't  long  after  her  return  from 
Eiurope  that  she  was  a  house-party  guest  at 
the  home  of  the  Rrassfields.  There  she 
metRysbroeck,  who  made  the  usual  proposal 
which  met  the  usual  refusal;  there  was  also 
fn'esent  Brantome,  a  musicifui  whom  she 
knew,  and  Madame  Zadinov  a  Russian 
whom  she  did  not  know.  The  Russian  was 
not  a  professional  clairvoyant,  but  she  had 
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made  a  sensation  in  the  select  circle  in 
which  she  moved  by  predicting  things 
which  sometimes  came  true. 

Madame  Zadinov  told  Lilla's  fortune;  she 
saw  a  picture,  she  said,  of  black  savages 
axound  a  I)ody.  covered  with  a  cloth;  she 
felt  that  it  was  some  one  who  had  loved 
Lilla. 

Soon  after  the  Russian  had  finished, 
I-awrence  Teck  arrived  and  Lilla  met  him. 
They  seemed  dravni  to  each  other  from  the 
first.  Lilla  told  him  of  having  chosen  her 
ideal  without  having  met  him  and  Terk  told 
her  of  a  friend  who  had  cut  a  girl's  picture 
from  a  mj^tazine,  of  having  treasured  it 
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through  his  travels  in  savage  countries,  of 
at  last  having  seen  the  original  flash  by  in  a 
limousine  in  New  York,  then  he  admitted 
that  it  was  he  who  had  done  this  and  not  a 
friend,  and  that  Lilla  was  the  original  of  the 
picture. 

The  courtship  lasted  only  a  few  hours. 
Teck  had  to  return  to  Africa.  Lilla  ex- 
jiected  to  go  as  far  as  London  with  him. 
They  dined  at  a  suburban  inn  and  were 
married  in  a  country  village.  The  ne.xt  day 
Lawrence  Teck  sailed.  Lilla  had  to  stay 
behind,  because  at  the  last  moment  her 
aunt  became  seriously  ill. 

A  tiNT  ALTHE.\  lay  in  a  four-|X)ster  bed 
near  a  window  through  which  she  might 
see  the  sunshine  resting  on  the  small  Italian 
garden.  Her  colorless  face  was  stamped 
with  a  look  of  almost  infantile  acquiescence, 
though  it  was  only  thrte  days  since  she 
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had  sat  out  there  in  the  garden,  thinking, 
"When  Lilla  comes  back,  I  shall  ask  her 
whether  she  wouldn't  like  a  little  run  over 
to  Rome,  before  the  season  sets  in." 

Lilla,  at  her  first  sight  of  the  head  on  the 
pillow,  felt  a  tremor  of  fright.  Was  it  here, 
too,  that  dreadful  phenomenon? 

The  sick  woman  fell  asleep.  Her  hair  ap- 
peared grayer,  her  skin  more  nearly  trans- 
parent, than  ordinarily.  All  her  various 
ardors  had  not  slipped  away  from  her  with- 
out leaving  on  her  countenance  the  marks 
of  their  transmutation,  a  peculiar  nobility 
that  owed  half  its  fineness  to  unacknowl- 
edged suffering. 

In  the  night  the  nurse  decided  to  wake  the 
physician,  who  was  dozing  in  one  of  the 
guest-rooms.  Aimt.Althea  had  conquered 
time,  had  regained  "her  beloved  Europe."' 
Somewhere  in  the  New  York  house  there 
was  a  photograph  of  her,  taken  in  her 
twenty-fifth  year;  she,  too,  it  seemed,  had 
once  been  charming,  full  of  young  grace  and 
eager  expectancy.  And  now  she  was  in  her 
twenty-fifth  year  again,  and  driving  through 
Rome  to  the  English  cemetery.  She  reached 
it.  She  met  some  one  there,  to  whom  she 
spoke  in  Italian.  It  was  a  rendezvous  of 
lovers.  And  Lilla  heard  the  sigh: 

"Don't  go.  Don't  smile  at  my  Intui- 
tion " 

Later,  after  seeming  to  listen  intently. 
Aunt  Althea  cried: 

"What  are  they  calling?  All  massacred 
at  Adowa!"  She  uttered  a  moan.  "I  knew 

iti" 

To  the  doctor's  surprise  she  lived  through 
the  following  day.  By  evening  everybody 
had  become  hopeful  of  her  recovery.  Aunt 
Althea,  turning  her  faded,  aristocratic  head 
on  the  pillow,  said: 

"You  must  go  and  rest,  Lilla.  I  shall  be 
all  right  now.  How  badly  you  lookl  How 
I  must  have  worried  you!  They  shouldn't 
have  spoiled  your  party.  You  see  it  wasn't 
worth  while." 

She  even  asked  the  nurse  to  move  a  can- 
dlestick on  the  mantel-^elf:  it  was  not 
qiute  in  line  with  its  mate. 

She  passed  away  at  dawn. 

It  was  a  morning  of  unusual  brightness. 
A  high  wind  caught  up  and  scattered  broad- 
cast the  petals  from  the  Italian  garden,  as 
though  diat  spot  had  served  its  only  pur- 
pose. Now  and  then  a  swift  cloud  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  landscape,  then  passed  on, 


leaving  everything  as  briUiant  as  before. 
The  boughs  of  the  trees  tapped  urgently 
gainst  the  window-panes,  calling  attention 
to  the  sparkling  darity  of  space.  And 
Lilla,  sitting  alone  in  her  room,  wondered: 
"Will  she  meet  him  out  there?  Does  fate 
finally  relent?  Or  are  those  moments  that 
she  had  with  him — so  few,  while  others  are 
allowed  so  many! — supposed  to  be  enough 
happiness  for  her?" 

FtR  a  while  Lilla  remained  in  the  house 
on  Long  Island. 
She  sat  in  the  pergola  holding  on  her  lap 
a  closed  book,  between  the  pages  of  which 
she  kept  Lawrence's  cablegrams  and  letters 
from  London.  Toward  simset  she  rose  and 
went  down  across  the  meadow  to  the  brook, 
where  some  willows  leaned  over  the  water. 
As  the  twilight  gathered,  a  smell  of  wood- 
smoke  made  hec  think  of  camp-fires;  and 
casting  a  look  around  her  at  the  suave  land- 
scape, she  tried  to  picture  the  jungle. 

Then,  when  she  recalled  their  bri^  hours 
together,  a  filmy  curtain  appeared  to  ascend 
before  her  eyes;  and  that  relationship,  which 
because  of  her  profound  psychic  agitation 
had  been  almost  dreamlike  while  it  was  in 
progress,  assumed  a  perfect  clarity,  a  new 
value.  And  now,  with  the  dissipation  (tf 
that  haze  cast  over  all  her  senses  by  his 
nearness,  she  perceived  him,  himself,  far 
more  distinctly  than  when  he  had  been  with 
her.  A  thousand  details  of  expres«on,  cS 
vocal  intonation,  of  mannerism,  of  charac- 
ter, all  apprehended  then  by  her  subjective 
mind,  now  rose  into  her  full  consciousness 
to  form  the  perfected  picture. 

"Ah,  what  was  I  thinking  of  to  let  him 
go!" 

She  felt  that  another  woman,  not  cursed 
with  her  ineptitude  in  that  crisis,  would 
have  held  him  back. 

"But  you  were  cruel  enough  not  to  give  up 
going  of  your  own  accord,"  she  sighed  in  the 
twilight.  And,  turning  wearily  back  toward 
the  house,  she  reflected  that  if  she  had  been 
fatally  weak  he  had  been  fatally  strong,  and 
that,  after  all,  those  two  antithetical  defects 
were  strangely  similar. 

When  she  was  most  gloomy,  Fanny  Brass- 
field  came  to  vi^t  her  for  a  few  days. 

That  vigorous  blonde  woman,  ruddy  from 
golf  and  thin  from  horseback  riding,  with  ' 
calm  nerves  and  an  endless  fund  of  gossip, 
brought  a  vital  thrill  into  the  Long  Island 
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house.  Yet  to  Lilla  this  very  vigor  was  q>- 
pressive  instead  of  tonic;  and  resentment 
came  over  her  as  she  smttinued  her  friend's 
satirical  face,  which  seemed  to  typify  all  the 
women  who  progressed  successfuUy  through 
life,  as  if  their  natures,  victoriously  adaman- 
tine, had  bestowed  upon  them  this  brilliant 
hardness  of  complexion,  this  sophisticated, 
frosty,  conquering  glance.  Luc^y  women, 
who  were  so  on^iatically  of  the  same  es- 
sence as  the  i^iniomraa  round  them,  who 
accepted  life  with  the  simplicity  of  natural 
creaturcBt  who  never  saw,  beneath  the  pag- 
eantry of  these  appearances,  a  peeping  hor- 
ror that  cast  one  down  from  joy  to  despairl 
Even  death  seemed  natural  to  them,  ai:^>ar- 
ently,  so  hHig  as  thiey  themaelves  escaped 
its  touch. 

"Chie  must  resign  oneself  to  all  these 
things,"  Mid  Fanny  in  her  clear,  loud  voice. 
"One  must  learn  to  rise  above  than.  These 
periods  of  mourning — don't  be  diocked — 
are  really  a  mistake.  All  this  sitting  still, 
dressed  in  black!  One  takes  medicine  when 
one's  sick.  A  dose  of  pleasure  ought  to  be 
the  prracription  when  one's  sad." 

She  added  that  physical  exercise  was  also 
very  impOTtant 

ia.  a  striped  woolen  sports  suit,  a  fdt  hat 
turned  over  oae  ear  aiul  a  walking-stick  in 
her  hand,  Fanny  Bras^eld  presented  her- 
self At  Lilla's  bedside  while  the  garden  was 
still  full  of  mist.  She  prescribed,  on  this  oc- 
casion, a  walk  before  breakfast. 

.  They  trudged  through  by-paths  where  the 
bushes  were  gemmed  with  dew.  From  a 
wooded  hilltop  th^  saw,  gliding  along  the 
highway,  the  cars  of  men  who  were  hound 
for  their  safe  occupations  in  the  city. 

LiUa  r^ained  the  house  exhausted,  pale 
from  fatigue,  while  Fanny  Brassfield  seemed 
bursting  with  energy. 

In  the  evening  time  began  to  hang  rather 
heavily  for  Fanny.  She  persuaded  Lilla  to 
play  the  piano  for  her;  but  though  she  kept 
a  box  at  the  opera  she  really  cared  nothii^ 
for  music.  She  glanced  over  the  books  in 
whidi  the  paragraphs  were  shortest,  ran 
through  a  few  magazines,  kicked  off  her 
slippers,  put  her  feet  on  a  stool,  lighted  A 
cigaret,  and  fell  back  upon  gossip.  Ma- 
dame Zanidov  was  now  visiting  in 
Maine.  Cornelius  Rysbroek  had  gone  to 
Mexico. 

"Mexicol  Aren't  things  rather  unsettled 
there?" 


"Perhaps  he's  gaae  where  things  are  un- 
settled because  everything  is  too  much  set- 
tled here,"  replied  Fanny  with  her  satirical 
smile. 

"But  Cornie!" 

"Oh,"  said  Fanny,  luxuriously  stretching 
herself  like  a  cat  that  needs  exercise,  "if  one 
of  these  timid  souls  is  hit  hard  enough, 
there's  no  telUng  what  he'll  do." 

VXTHENEVER  LiUa  received  a  letter 
'  V  from  Lawrence,  she  tore  open  the 
envelope  with  one  movement  and  pressed 
against  her  face  those  crackling  sheets  of 
paper  that  seemed  to  exhale  the  odor  of  a 
far-ofiF  land.  He  had  written  it  in  the  wilds, 
before  his  tent,  while  a  naked  black  mes- 
senger stood  waiting.  The  letter  sealed,  the 
messenger  had  stuck  it  into  a  ^lit  wand, 
and  straightway  had  set  off  at  a  trot  toward 
the  coast. 

Now  she  wanted  to  know  predsely  what 
his  surroundings  looked  like.  When  she  had 
pored  over  the  map,  she  collected  all  the 
books  about  that  r^on. 

She  was  surprised  to  find  it  impregnated 
with  romance. 

It  was  the  Eldorado  of  remote  antiquity. 
Thither,  in  the  dawn  of  recorded  histoiv, 
had  gone  the  I^ocnician  galleys  full  of  hook- 
nosed men  in  purple  and  brass,  tbdr  beards 
scented  with  ^ikenard.  From  the  mining- 
towns  that  they  built  in  the  jungle,  sur- 
rounded by  cycl<^>ean  walls  and  aidomedwith 
grotesque  stone  images,  came  the  stores  of 
gold  with  which  the  Sidonians  enriched  King 
Solomon.  To-day  all  those  workings  were 
apparently  exhausted.  The  Zimbabwe — the 
cities  of  stone — ^had  crumbled;  the  jungle 
had  closed  in;  and  in  that  wilderness  only  a 
heap  of  rubble,  or  the  ch<Aed  mouth  of  a  pit, 
remained  here  and  there  to  mark  the  source 
of  the  metal  that  had  gilded  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  and  the  Semitic  shrines  to  Baal 
and  Ashtoreth. 

But  a  new  letter  told  her  that  he  had 
crossed  the  Zambesi. 

He  had  gone  into  a  land  almost  wholly 
unexplored  by  its  present  claimants,  full  of 
fever-breeding  marshes,  barren  mountain 
gorges  and  great  forests.  The  inhabitants 
were  an  imconquered  race  of  warriors  called 
the  Mambava,  fiercer  than  the  lions  and 
leopards  about  them,  hostile  to  strangers, 
and  given  to  uncanny  customs.  They  wor- 
shiped among  other  things— perhaps  in 
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consequra<%  of  the  old  Phoenidan  occupa- 
tion— ^the  moon.  At  certain  periods  of  the 
year  their  forests  thundered  with  the  music 
of  drums;  their  towns  were  deserted  except 
for  the  women  and  children.  Then  the 
stranger  who  had  ventured  into  their  coun- 
try might  see,  from  his  hiding-place,  hordes 
of  bladk  men  moving  to  a  secret  rendezvous, 
their  painted  faces  framed  in  monkey-hair, 
their  limbs  covered  with  amulets,  their 
shields  rising  in  time  to  an  interminable 
chanting  in  a  minor  key. 

Sometimes,  in  the  corridor  outside  the 
door  of  Lawrence's  rooms,  she  encountered 
a  small,  dapper  young  man  with  an  inquisi- 
tive face  who  lived  on  the  floor  above.  He 
usually  carried  under  his  arm  a  leather  port- 
folio. Nothing  could  have  been  more  inter- 
ested than  his  look  when  he  passed  this  sad- 
eyed  woman  in  mourning,  whose  iden- 
tity and  story  he  had  learned  from  the 
janitor. 

When  she  had  shut  the  living-room  door 
behind  her,  for  a  moment  she  closed  her 
eyes  so  as  not  to  see  the  weapons  on  the 
^mlls.  Then  she  kindled  the  fire.  The  blaz- 
ing logs  sent  over  her  a  wave  of  heat;  but 
she  shivered  while  listening  to  the  sound  oi 
sleet  on  the  glass. 

"He  might  be  here  with  me.  We  might 
have  felt  together  the  security  and  peace  of 
this  warm  room  and  laughed  at  the  storm 
outside." 

One  evening  she  ripped  from  their  frames 
Lawrence's  photographs  of  savages  smeared 
with  white  paint  and  crowned  with  fur  and 
feathers.  She  Hirew  them  into  the  fire.  As 
the  flames  consumed  them,  she  leaned  for- 
ward like  those  who  try  to  annihilate  their 
enemies  by  consuming  their  likenesses. 

For  a  long  while  she  sat  beside  the  empty 
chair,  shading  her  eyes  from  the  flames  with 
a  translucent  hand.  But  of  a  sudden  she 
stood  up,  tense  and  quaking.  Her  dilated 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  point  in  space,  from 
which  an  overwhehning  impression  had 
rushed  in  upon  her — a  flood  of  distant  emo- 
tion, a  sort  of  voiceless  cry,  in  a  flash  trav- 
ersing half  the  earth  and  unerringly  retch- 
ing her. 

Little  by  little  her  nerves  and  muscles  re- 
laxed. Moving  as  though  her  limbs  were 
weighted  with  lead,  she  went  to  the  door- 
way of  the  bedroom  and  looked  in.  Then, 
after  carefully  drawing  the  fire-screen  in 
front  of  the  glowing  embers,  she  put  on  her 


black  toque,  her  long  ca&t  ci  black  fur,  her 
black  gloves. 
As  ^e  crossed  the  wlewalk  to  her  car,  an 

eddy  of  wind  raised  up  before  her,  head- 
high,  a  whirl  of  snowflakes  that  re- 
sembled a  wraith  for  one  moment  be- 
fore it  was  whipped  away  into  the 
darkness. 

A MONTH  after  that  stormy  night  when 
Lilla  had  felt  the  impact  of  some  iax-o& 
gush  of  feeling,  the  newspapers  puUished  a 
dispatch  reporting  the  death  of  Lawraice 
Teck  at  the  hands  of  savages. 

Four  months  passed,  however,  before 
Lilla  received  a  letter  from  Parr,'  the  valet- 
It  had  happened  in  the  country  of  the 
Mambava.  That  tribe,  despite  their  well- 
known  animosity  at  strangers,  had  not  been 
hostile  to  Lawrence.  Indeed,  he  had  wm 
the  friendship  of  their  king.  Yet  it  was  in 
the  king's  stronghold  that  the  tragedy  had 
happened. 

There  had  been  a  beer-dance,  a  disorderly 
festival,  ending  in  a  clash  between  the 
Mambava  warriors  and  Lawrence's  camp- 
police.  Almost  without  wamiog  the  rifles 
had  cracked,  the  spears  had  b^un  to  fly. 
Lawrence,  throwing  himself  between  the 
parties,  had  hem  amcmg  the  first  to  hJL 
Then  a  frenzy  had  seized  the  savages,  a 
panic  the  intruders.  It  had  been  a  mas- 
sacre—a headlong  flight  amid  the  Mambava 
forests,  through  whidi  Parr,  himself  badly 
woimded  and  half  the  time  unconscious, 
had  been  dragged  by  five  Mohammedan 
survivors.  They  had  gained  an  outpost 
fort  where,  ever  ance,  Parr  had  lain  hover- 
ing betwem  life  and  death,  not  only  crip- 
ped  by  his  woimds,  but  stricken  also  with 
the  black-water  fever.  Now,  at  last,  he  had 
gathered  streng^  enough  to  scrawl  these 
Unes. 

In  all  her  dreams  she  saw  the  long  spear- 
blade  flashing  into  the  beloved  body.  Per- 
haps from  the  relentless  ^milarity  of  those 
dreams  she  got  the  conviction  that  Law- 
rence Teck  had  heea  stabbed  in  the  r^t 
side  just  above  the  hip. 

Her  friends  were  surprised  that  she  "took 
it  as  well  as  she  did."  Considering  her  emo- 
tional legacy,  they  had  expected  a  collapse. 
On  the  contrary,  she  remained,  as  it  seemed, 
almost  passionless.  She  did  not  even  show 
that  desire  for  sympathy  which  is  dbarac- 
teristic  of  hysterical  natures. 
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Fanny  Brass&eld  noticed  presently,  how- 
ever, that  Lilla  could  no  longer  look  at 
n^roes  without  turning  as  pale  as  death, 
thftt  her  antipathy  to  certain  colors,  sounds 
and  perfumes  had  increased,  and  that  Bom»- 
times  she  appeared  to  be  listening  to  a  voice 
inaudible  to  others. 

It  was  the  voice  of  her  thoughts,  which 
she  heard,  now  and  then,  just  as  if  some  one 
were  whispering  in  her  ear. 

She  be^tme  subject  to  reveries  in  which 
there  were  frequent  lapses  from  all  mental 
function.  Her  h^t  was  penetrated  by  a 
vague,  immense  alarm,  as  though  the  whole 
mortal  universe,  in  its  past  as  well  as  in  its 
present  manifestations,  had  perfidiously 
turned  fluid,  or  even  nebulous.  She  was  like 
one  who  all  her  life  had  been  wandering  in  a 
voad  and  had  just  discovered  the  fact.  In 
her  terror  she  reached  out  through  the 
shadows  to  grasp  at  something  that  migjit 
give  bade  Jwr  Ixdief  in  tife*s  solidity.  She 
plucked  a  rose,  and  as  she  crushed  its  sweet- 
ness, to  her  face  its  thorn  pierced  her  lip. 
She  burst  into  a  fit  of  crying  and  laughing  at 
this  reassurance — this  proof  that  there  ex- 
isted, after  all,  a  world  ci  beauty  inextri- 
cably mii^led  with  despair. 
But  loneliness  remained. 
She  a^tecbed  no  abatement  of  this  loneli- 
ness; for  he  was  gone  after  showing  her  that 
it  was  he,  of  a  worldful  of  men,  for  whom 
she  had  been  waiting.   In  their  brief  time 
together  she  had  perceived  him  through  the 
fog  of  her  emotional  confusion,  aware  only 
of  an  overpowering  congeniality,  an  almost 
delirious  joy.  But  now  her  objective  mind, 
which  hud  nearly  become  the  prey  of  her 
subconscious  sdf,  was  filled  with  hitherto 
unsuspected  memories  of  him,  a  thousand 
fragmentary  recollections  that  she  fitted  to- 
gether into  an  image  more  vivid  than  the 
man  himself  had  been.    And  this  image, 
gilded  by  layer  after  layer  of  pathetic 
thoughts,  enlarged  by  the  continuous  en- 
hancement oi  h^  value,  gradually  assumed 
an  hooic  magnitude  and  became  more, 
splendid  than  a  statue  in  a  temple.  So  now 
it  was  no  longer  a  man  that  she  contm- 
plated  in  her  reveries,  but  a  sort  of  god 
whose  stubbornness  had  destroyed  her — an 
Apollo-like  Moloch,  before  whom  she  sank 
down  and  humbly  offered  up  her  future. 

In  those  night-dreams  of  hers,  however, 
he  was  still  a  man,  subject  to  mortal  trag- 
edy.   She  saw  the  long  spear-blade  flaah 
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into  his  side.  Waking  with  a  ay,  she  dis- 
cerned, in  the  act  <rf  fadiog  away  against 
the  curtains,  the  dead-white,  wedge-shaped 
face  of  Anna  Zanidov.  She  went  abroad — 
to  Lausanne. 

ONE  day  she  entered  a  bright  consulting- 
room  where  there  rose  to  meet  her,  from 
behind  a  desk,  a  calm-looking  man  with  a 
bushy  red-and-white  beard.  His  gaze  took 
in,  in  a  flash,  her  widow's  weeds,  her  tall, 
slhn  person,  her  delicate,  pale-brown  face, 
her  features  composed  and  yet  a  trifle  wild, 
her  whole  effect  of  elegance  and  singularity. 
She  began  without  a  word  to  imfasten  her 
dress.  On  her  slender  right  flank,  just  above 
the  hip,  was  a  red  mark  like  a  spear-wound. 

The  famous  physician  smoothed  his 
beard  reflectively. 

"There  is  a  story,  perh^?"  And  when 
she  bad  told  him  everything,  he  remarked: 
"Madam,  in  itsdf  it  is  nothing.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  great  thing,  however — that  is  to 
say,  your  loss.  You'  have  pictured  to  your- 
self a  certain  detail  of  that  tragedy  so  in- 
tensely, with  so  much  feeling,  that  your 
mind  has  produced  on  your  body  this  imi- 
tation. These  sdgmata  are  not  uncommon 
with  certain  temperaments  of  a  highly  sen- 
sitive nature.  Some  of  them  are  historic. 
In  other  ages  they  have  been  considered 
miraculous.  Nowadays  we  cure  them  by 
mental  suggestion.  I  shall  make  out  for 
you  a  series  of  appoiotments." 

"The  cause  will  remain,"  she  returned, 
with  a  h<^less  shrug. 

"But  I  shall  change  your  thoughts  about 
the  cause,"  he  said  paternally. 

"No!"  she  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice,  vi- 
brant with  apprehension.  For  she  would 
have  carried  this  mark  on  her  body  through 
life  rather  than  let  him  efface  from  her  con- 
scious thoughts,  or  even  dim,  one  recollec- 
tion of  Lawrence. 

He  understood.  Casting  down  his  eyes, 
he  reflected: 

"Apparently  this  charming  person  has 
never  been  told  how  extreme  an  example 
she  is  of  our  poor  cmUsf^.  For  the  sake  of 
a  dead  man  she  is  willing,  otherwise,  to 
commit  slow  suicide.  If  she  continues  to 
nurse  this  grief  which  is  indissoluble  from 
her  love,  with  her  predispositions  she  will 
go  the  usual  way,  probably  ending  in  a 
psychic  collapse.  Ah,  yes,  if  she  had  not 
oMne  to  me  with  this  capillary  hemorrhage 
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she  would  just  have  drifted  on  and  on  into 
the  devil  knows  what.  As  it  is,  I  don't  fancy 
that  I  could  make  her  quite  unemotional; 
but  that  grirf — there's  no  reason  why  she 
should  go  through  life  under  that  additional 
burdenl  She  is  exquisite,  young,  sure  of 
many  happy  years  with  some  one  else  if  she 
is  cured  of  this  preoccupation  with  a  man 
who  is  dead  and  gone.  Shall  I  ask  permis- 
sion to  try  to  do  her  that  favor?" 

The  celebrated  specialist,  raising  his  ^es, 
said  benevolendy  to  LiUa: 

*'At  least,  madam,  you  have  no  objection 
to  my  stopping  those  nightmares  of  yours?" 

Every  day  for  three  weeks  she  returned 
to  the  consulting  room,  sat  down  in  a  deep 
leather  chair,  fixed  her  eyes  on  a  bright 
metal  ball,  and  fell  asleep.  The  famous 
physician  found  her,  as  he  had  expected, 
extranely  impressionable.  On  waking  she 
had  no  objective  recollecticm  of  what  had 
been  said  to  her.  ■  But  the  dreams  ceased  to 
torment  her.  The  mark  like  a  spear  wound 
disappeared  from  her  side. 

With  a  strange,  almost  unprecedented 
feeling  of  peace  she  traveled  down  to  Lake 
Como. 

HERE  she  dwelt  in  a  house  smothered 
in  flowers,  on  a  promontory  that  was 
almost  an  island. 

In  the  morning  she  walked  in  the  garden, 
drenched  in  sunshine,  enveloped  in  the  si- 
lence of  the  lake,  beyond  which  she  saw,  far 
away,  other  villas  nestling  at  the  bases  of 
the  mountains.  A  sensation  of  humility 
came  to  her:  amid  that  great  panorama  of 
blue  and  gold  she  seemed  to  perceive  sub- 
tle traces  of  a  beneficent  divinity.  Was 
not  a  beautiful  landscape,  after  all,  perhaps 
a  smile  of  God?  The  sunshine  veiled  the 
hawks  that  were  soaring  through  the  sky  in 
quest  of  weaker  birds;  the  waters  of  the 
lake  concealed  the  fishes  that  were  devoiu-- 
ing  one  another;  and  when,  with  a  timid 
and  pleading  naiBctd,  she  paused  before  a 
rose-bush,  she  did  not  see,  behind  those 
petals,  the  spiders  spinning  their  traps. 

As  she  returned  toward  the  house  there 
stole  over  her  a  pleasant  weakness,  a  child- 
like and  tremulous  trust;  and  she  felt  the 
soft  air  more  keenly,  smelled  more  delicate 
fri^ances,  heard  a  multitude  of  infinites- 
imal sounds  that  had  not  reached  her  ears 
a  moment  ago. 
She  sat  in  a  high-ceiled,  white-walled 


room  with  French  windows  opening  on  a 
terrace  where  olearfragans  blooms  expanded 
round  the  base  of  a  statue  by  Casnova.  At 

last  a  feeling  of  incompleteness  penetrated 
her  languor;  she  rose  to  pace  the  mosaic 
floor  on  which  appeared  a  design  of  mer- 
maids and  tritons. 

"What  shall  I  do  now?  I  must  fill  my 
life  with  something.  I  must  find  some  way 
to  occupy  my  mind." 

She  thou^t  of  mastering  another  lan- 
guage; for  tike  many  persons  of  amilar 
temperament  she  found  the  learning  of  for- 
eign tongues  a  simple  matter.  But  what 
language?  Already  she  knew  French,  Ital- 
ian and  German.   Riissian,  then? 

She  recoiled  from  that  thought,  assod- 
ated  as  it  was  with  Anna  Zanidov. 

Sitting  down  at  the  piano,  she  played 
Chopin. 

Her  interpretation  of  the  piece  was  good, 
but  not  eloquent.  The  spirit  that  she  had 
heard  certain  great  musicians  put  into  it 
was  lacking.  She  remembered  how  differ- 
ently even  old  Brantome,  the  critic,  had 
expressed  these  phrases.  She  wondered 
why,  with  her  immense  passion  for  music 
she  had  never  been  able  to  translate  its  pro- 
found^t  spirit. 

And  she  readied  an  old  longing  of  hers 
to  compose  some  musical  masterpiece.  For 
that  purpose  she  had  faithfully  studied 
harmony,  counterpoint  and  orchestration, 
had  steeped  herself  in  the  works  of  the  mas- 
ters from  Palestrina  to  Stravinsky.  Yet 
her  own  creative  efforts  had  ended  in  plati- 
tudes. Was  it  true  that  women  suf^wsed 
to  be  more  emotional  than  men  were  in- 
capable of  ^ploying  successfully  the  ni^t 
intense  medium  the  levealment  of  om- 
tion? 

"What  am  I  good  for?  Ah,  what  shall  I 
do  with  my  lifel" 

One  night,  as  she  leaned  against  the  balus- 
trade of  the  terrace  watching  the  strings  of 
lights  across  the  lake,  a  young  Roman,  tall, 
dark  and  aquiline,  handsome  aad  strcmg, 
laid  his  hand  upon  hers. 

"It  is  a  world  made  for  happiness,"  he 
breathed. 

The  others  in  the  white-walled  room  now 
mellow  from  lamplight  were  clustered 
round  the  piano  and  one  of  them  was  sing- 
ing a  song  by  Tosti.  Without  drawing 
away  her  hand,  Lillaretiuned:  "Happiness. 
Yes,  tell  me  in  'wh^t  it  consists." 
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"In  the  glory  of  life  and  love.  In  the 
^lenders  of  this  world  and  our  acceptance 
of  them — ^we  who  are  this  world's  strange, 
sensitive  culmination.  Not  to  question,  but 
to  feel,  with  tiiese  feelings  of  ours  that  a 
thousand  generations  have  made  so  fine,  so 
complex.  To  be  natural  in  the  heart  of  na- 
ture. There!" 

She  smiled  mournfully: 

"You  realists!  And  are  these  things  that 
you  celebrate  reality?  They  fade  and 
die  " 

"But  while  they  live  they  live,"  he  cried 
low,  vrith  an  accent  of  austere  passion,  and 
seized  her  in  his  arms. 

For  a  moment  she  did  not  move.  She  let 
herself  feel  that  contact,  that  strength  and 
fervor,  with  a  nearly  analytical  attentive- 
ness,  with  a  melancholy  curiosity.  But  of  a 
sudden  she  pushed  him  from  her  with  a  sur- 
prising strength,  her  heart  beating  wildly. 
She  stared  at  hhn  in  amazement,  then  en- 
tered the  house. 

A  fortni^t  later  she  returned  to  New 
York. 

INTER  was  imminent;  but  few  of  her 
friends  had  yet  appeared  in  town. 
One  day  on  Fifth  Avenue,  however,  she  met 
Brantome,  the  critic,  who  invited  her  to 
an  afternoon  of  music  at  his  apartment. 

Men  leaned  smoking  in  the  heavily  cur- 
tained embrasures  of  the  window,  their 
foreheads  lowered,  their  eyebrows  casting 
over  their  eyes  shadows  as  if  of  a  profound 
fatigue.  Beside  the  hall  door  loomed  the 
white  mane  of  Brantome,  who  turned  at  an 
inflow  of  artificial  li^t  to  greet  the  small 
Italian  woman  that  had  recently  become  a 
prfma  donna. 

Then  some  one  persuaded  Brantome  to 
I^y  a  piece  of  Schumann's.  And  once  more 
I^ia  heard  "^enna  Carnival." 

When  he  had  finished  playing,  Brantome 
sat  down  beside  her. 

"So  it  is  as  magical  as  ever,  a  bit  of 
music?"  he  inquired,  in  his  rumbling, 
hoarse  voice. 

"You  were  playing  that  at  the  moment 
when  I  first  saw  my  husband,"  she  said. 

He  contemplated  her  with  his  haggard 
old  eyes.  Patting  her  hand,  he  declared: 

"AJl  these  emotions  that  you,  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  have  felt,  I  believe  that  I, 
an  ugly,  worn-out  old  man,  have  felt  also. 
I,  too,  have  felt  m  my  time  that  the  world 


was  at  an  end.  I  have  suffered  from  the 
same  inability  to  return  into  life.  Well, 
will  you  think  me  cruel — shall  I  appear  to 
you  as  the  thief  of  an  inestimable  treasure — 
if  I  tell  you  something?  In  time,  sooner  or 
later,  one  recovers.  I  don*t  mean  that  one 
forgets.  It  is  always  there;  and  a  chance 
soimd  or  perfume  brings  it  back  to  one. 
But  at  last  it  returns  so  gently!  One  feels 
then,  instead  of  pain,  almost  a  gentle, 
melancholy  pleasure.  Then  you  will  learn 
that  there  may  be  certain  subtle  joys  in 
grief." 

She  lowered  her  gaze,  flinching  inwardly 
as  one  sometimes  does  when  credited  with 
a  feeling  that  one  no  longer  fully  deserves. 
She  heard  Brantome  boievolently  mur- 
muring the  platitude: 

"It  is  often  in  making  others  forget  their 
sorrows  that  one  diminishes  one's  own,  and 
in  doing  good  to  othera  that  one  finds  good 
for  oneself." 

At  the  piano  sat  a  well-known  French 
composer.  When  she  had  heard  him  play 
some  bizarre  passages,  Lilla  tiuned  ^ain  to 
BnmtcHne. 

"I  ought  not  to  come  here,"  she  said. 

She  explained  that  in  this  place  she  "felt 
her  worUilessness."  It  would  be  better, 
she  thought,  to  remain  in  the  Brassfield  at- 
mosphere ^ere  perhaps  in  gainii^  the 
Brassfield  state  of  mind  one  nught  find  an 
anodyne  for  this  sense  of  inagnificance. 
For  to  those  others  of  course,  vrealth  and 
social  position  were  the  important  things 
in  life,  magnificently  making  up  for  the 
lack  of  other  qualities.  If  they  had  artistic 
enthusiasms,  it  was  because  they  regarded 
the  arts  as  did  the  Roman  conquerors — as 
elements  created  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  enhance  their  triumphs. 

She  si^ed,  her  pale-brown  cheek  restix^ 
against  her  black-gloved  hand,  her  black 
fur  collar  framing  her  neck  on  which  the 
strand  of  pearls  was  less  lustrous  than  the 
teeth  between  her  parted  lips. 

Brantome's  leonine  old  visage  grew  soft 
as  he  looked  at  her,  and  under  his  white 
mustaches  of  a  vikii^  there  appeared  a 
sad  smile,  as  if  he  were  thinking  tJiat  things 
might  have  been  different  with  him,  had 
she,  with  tins  beauty  and  these  invdilec- 
tions,  been  young  when  he  had  been  young. 

"Oh,  no,  you  must  not  stop  coming  here," 
he  protested  gently.  "It's  only  right  that 
these  poor  felfows  sJiould  have  their  glimpses 
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of  a  composite  of  all  the  beautiful  muses— 
who,  as  you'll  remember,  were  not  them- 
selves practitioners  in  the  arts,  but  the  in- 
spirers  of  artists.  Isn't  there,  f<»-  women, 
besides  the  joys  of  personal  acomipUsh- 
meat,  another  satisfaction,  which  one  might 
call  vicaivms?" 

She  gave  him  again  her  bitter,  listless 
smile. 

"You  believe  that  stuff  about  women's 
inspiration?" 

"But  why  not,  good  heavens!  When  it 
is  a  fact  of  life  " 

He  bade  her  consider  the  great  music 
writtm  by  men.  Almost  invariably  one 
found  in  its  depths  a  loa^ng  fw  synthesis 
with  srane  ideal  beauty  produced  by 
thoughts  of  some  idealized  woman.  <^ 
else  by  wiMnan  in  the  abstract — that  obses- 
sion which,  ever  since  the  days  <rf  Dante 
and  the  troubadours,  had  attaiiaed  a  nearly 
religious  quality,  against  whose  pressure 
evm  the  modem  materialist  strug^ed  in 
vain.  Yes,  evo*  since  that  fatal  twelfth 
cratury  it  was  woman  the  goddess,  the 
Beatrice-form  beckoning  on  the  staircase  ot 
Paradise,  who  attracted  upward  the  dazzled 
gaze  fA  maa,  and  who  seemed  by  an  un- 
earthly smile — with  which  man  himself  had 
possiWy  oidawed  her — ^to  promise  a  mysti- 
cal salvati<m  and  a  sort  <A  celestial  bliss. 

"But  at  times,  as  I  say,"  he  concluded, 
with  a  shrug,  "some  lucky  artist  is  suddenly 
omfronted  1^  all  that  in  bodily  form — by  a 
Bjcatrioe  in  a  sable  ooat  from  Fifth  Avenue 
aad  a  little  h^Mk  hat  frcHn  Paris." 

For  a  moment  she  stared  beitHre  her  with 
shining  eyes;  but  in  ber  silvery  vmce  there 
was  a  cadastce  of  irony  wh«i  she  demanded: 

"Whom  diaU  I  ins[Mre?  Show  me  the  one 
by  whose  aid  I  can  {»etend  that  the  woman 
is  i«S|K>n^Ue  for  the  masterpieces,  as  no 
doubt  Vittoiia  C<^ouna  sometimes  pre- 
tended to  hetself  in  the  case  of  Michael 
Aqgelo.  But  reramber  diat  it  must  be  ao 
affair  like  that  one,  romantically  platooic — 
d  la  maniire  de  Provence." 

Brantome  nodded  benignantly. 

"Yes,  certainly,  d  la  maniire  de  Provence— 
since  music  is  so  veiy  impersonal  an  art," 
he  muttered  with  an  absent-mlDded,  hag- 
gard smile. 

But  LUla  was  watching  a  mxt.  Eutd  a  wo- 
man sat  in  a  shadowy  akoVe,  and  who, 
as  some  one  hegim  to  play  a  noctiHoe,  let 
their  fingNs  twine  together. 


One  night  at  the  md  of  winter,  ^ 
astonished  everybody  by  spearing  with 
Fanny  Brasshekl  in  a  box  at  the  opera, 
wearing  a  black  velvet  dress  that  made  her, 
in  that  great  borse^K>e  bloomizig  with 
flower-like  gowns,  the  objective  of  all  eyes. 

"There  is  hope!"  said  one  young  man  wag- 
gishly to  another.  "Comie  Rydwoek  oug^t 
to  see  this." 

But  Cornelius  Rysbroek  was  fxavding, 
far  away. 

AS  FOR  Lawrence,  he  was  ^^)piag  farther 
and  farther  into  the  past  Thoe  were 
times  when,  without  the  aid  his  picture, 
Lilla  could  ao  kniger  visualize  his  face. 
Their  moment  of  love  became  blurred  in 
her  monory.  At  tunes,  remorsehilly,  as  if 
struggling  against  a  lethargy  mysteriously 
imposed  upon  her  natural  instincts,  sIm 
strove  to  revive  her  grief  in  its  full  strength 
and  then,  for  an  instant,  her  recollections 
became  as  poignant  as  though  he  had  been 
with  her  only  yesterday.  But  that  percep- 
tion could  not  always  l>e  evoked  at  will ;  and 
ordinarily  Lilla  was  aware  only  of  a  ^int 
echo  hx>m  a  distant  te^aa  of  pathos  and  de- 
light— an  echo  that  readied  her  throu^  a 
host  of  other  sounds,  like  the  intrinsic  spirit 
of  a  modern  sym^^miy,  so  wrapped  up  in 
dissonances  as  to  be  nearly  unintelli^le. 

"Where  is  he?"  she  wondered.  "Are 
those  right  who  would  say  that  he  has 
ceased  to  exist  except  in  memcny?" 

At  this  thought  she  turned  cold,  then  be- 
gan to  weep  despairingly,  not  for  him  so 
much  as  for  the  blurring  of  her  remembrance 
of  him.  And  sometimes  when  she  had  not 
thought  of  him  all  day,  ^  was  awakoied 
in  the  night  by  her  own  cry: 

"Give  me  back  my  love!  Give  me  bac^ 
my  grief!" 

Rising  from  her  bed,  she  pored  over  the 
books  on  s^MrituaiiBm  that  stiU  ftmned  a 
loi^  row  on  the  shdf  of  her  writing  desk. 
She  envied  the  wcHnen  who  were  r^>orted  to 
have  received  throu^  automatic  writing 
messages  from  the  dead.  She  sat  down  in 
the  silence  of  the  night  to  hold  over  tbe 
clean  sheet  of  paper  the  perpendicular  pen- 
cil. With  hex  head  bowed  forward,  her  pose 
an  e^Htome  of  patience,  she  Tfixed  her  «ye 
upon  the  pendl-pcMat  which  slowly  made 
meaningless  curlicues. 

But  suddenly,  when  ^e  was  eqiecting 
nothing,  there  passed  through  her  a  ting^wg 
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warmth  such  as  that  which  must  pervade 
the  earth  at  springtime.  She  stared  round 
the  room  with  the  thought,  "His  spirit  is 
here!" 

And  she  uttered,,  very  distinctly,  in  the 
hope  that  the  words  might  penetrate  his 
world  from  hers, 

"I  love  you  as  much  as  ever!" 

Those  moments  became  rare.  At  last 
they  ceased  to  occur. 

"He  has  passed  so  far  into  the  bejrond 
that  he  can  no  longer  return  to  me." 

As  if  it  had  been  awaiting  this  acknowl- 
edigment,  a  thidter  curtain  descended  be- 
tween Lilla  and  the  past. 

One  day  she  put  on  her  hat  intending  to 
drive  up-town  and  spend  an  hour  in  Law- 
rence's old  rooms;  for  nothing  was  changed 
there  except  that  nowadays  the  curtains 
were  always  drawn  and  the  hearth  was  al- 
wa.ys  cold.  But  this  time  she  purposed  to 
light  the  fire  and  pretend  

Instead,  she  went  to  Brantome's. 

"I  knew  you'd  come  back,"  said  Bran- 
tome,  looking  at  Lilla  out  of  his  massive, 
mined  face. 

"How  did  you?" 

"Why,  you  don't  know  where  to  tiuTi." 

He  made  her  sit  down  beside  him  on  a 
divan  apart  from  the  rest.  She  looked  like  a 
lady  of  cavalier  days,  he  told  her,  in  her 
tricom  hat  of  maroon  velvet,  with  a  brown 
plume  trailing  down  to  the  shoulder  from 
which  was  slipping  her  maroon-colored  cloak 
edged  with  fur.  He  assured  her  that  she 
had  never  looked  so  lovely. 

At  these  words  she  felt  despondency  in- 
stead of  pleasure. 

Across  the  Toom  half  in  shadow  with  a 
ray  of  lamplight  falling  on  his  hands,  a 
young  man  sat  sunken  in  a  wheel-chair. 
He  was  frail,  o4>viously  an  invalid;  yet  in 
the  gloom  of  the  alcove  where  he  was  sitting 
his  complexion  seemed  bronzed  as  if  from  a 
life  in  Uie  sun.  His  sensitive  face,  disfig- 
ured by  his  sufferings  and  his  thoughts, 
leaned  forward;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
keyboard  of  the  piano. 

"What!"  Brantome  exclaimed,  "you  d<»i't 
know  erf  David  Verne?" 

She  thought  that  she  had  heard  some  (tf 
his  music,  but  could  not  recall  the  impres- 
sion it  had  made  on  her. 

"The  impression  produced  by  Veme's 
work  isn't  usually  vague." 

"Has  he  so  much  talent?" 


"I  was  confident,"  said  Brantome,  "diat 
he  would  be  the  great  composer  of  this  age." 

"And  now?" 

"It's  a  question  whether  hell  live  throu^ 
the  spring." 
He  tdld  her  David  Verne's  story. 

AT  THE  height  of  his  promise,  in  conse* 
quence,  it  was  said,  of  a  certain  men- 
tal shock,  the  young  composer  had  fallen 
victim  to  a  rare,  insidious  disease  arising 
apparently  from  an  organic  derangement 
small  in  itself  but  deadly  in  its  secondary 
effects.  The  chief  characteristics  of  this 
malady  were  a  general  muscular  prostrar 
tion  growing  ever  more  profound  and  a 
slowly  increasing  feebleness  of  vital  action. 
It  was  an  illness  for  which  medical  science 
had  provided  no  cure:  the  physicians  could 
only  prescribe  such  drugs  as  arsenic  and 
strychnia  to  postpone  as  long  as  possible 
the  climax  of  that  fatal  debility.  The  pati- 
ent was  already  afflicted  ^th  an  immense 
exhaustion,  incapacitated  from  any  but  the 
slightest  of  muscular  efforts,  unable  to  cany 
on  the  simplest  occupation.  Yet  despite 
his  almost  continuous  attacks  of  headache 
he  could  think — of  the  collapse  of  his  hopes, 
of  the  approaching  end. 

In  the  beginning  David  Verne  had  re- 
belled i^inst  this  fate  with  all  the  force  of 
one  ^o  feels  that  he  is  in  the  world  for  an 
unparalleled  pmpose — who  refuses  to  be- 
lieve that  any  physical  affliction  is  meant 
to  thwart  the  imfoldment  of  his  genius. 
All  the  splendid  raptures  pressing  toward 
expression,  the  conviction  of  unique  ca- 
pacity and  great  prolificness,  reinforced  hk 
determination  to  be  well  again. 

Disqualified  long  ago  from  walking,  to-  - 
day  David  Verne  could  hardly  raise  his 
hands  to  lay  them  limply  upon  the  keyboard 
of  a  piano. 

His  mind  had  suffered  as  sad  a  deteriora- 
tion as  his  body.  Formerly  fine,  as  befitted 
the  source  of  fine  achievements,  it  was  now 
deformed  by  a  ferocious  bitterness.  Ihe 
last  of  those  bright  quahties  which  in  other 
days  had  endeared  him  to  his  friends  were 
dying  now,  or  perhaps  were  already  dead. 
In  fact,  Brantome  confessed,  it  was  doubly 
painful  to  receive  him  here;  one  had  to  see 
the  wreck  not  only  of  a  young  physique, 
but  also  of  an  invaluable  spirit. 

Lilla  sat  frozen.  At  last  she  uttered: 

"Ah!  this  world  of  ours!" 
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And  she  had  a  vt»on  of  a  univu^  mon- 
ster evolving  exquisite  forms  of  beauty  only 
to  destroy  €bem  fiendishly. 

"Yes,"  Brantome  assented,  he  too,  for  all 
his  experience  with  life,  looking  crushed 
anew.  Indeed,  in  his  old  countenance  was 
a  lode  of  defeat  as  dismal  as  though  the 
ruin  of  that  young  man's  hc^ies  had  involved 
one  more  precious  asfMraticm  ci  his  own. 
After  a  pause  he  explained,  "I  haven't  sug- 
gested that  you,  ^o  have  enough  unh^py 
recollections,  meet  the  poor  fellow  " 

"What  was  the  shock  that  caused  it?" 
she  breathed. 

He  made  a  ht^ess  gesture  and  re- 
turned: 

**I  don't  aay  it  was  that  It's  the  others 
who  say  that  the  dung  can  be  [xoduced 
that  way.  God  knows  it  floored  him, 
though!  Too  sensitive! — but  if  he  hadn't 
been  we  shoukln't  have  had  the  music. 
These  poor  du^,  always  balanced  between 
joy  and  sorrow  by  a  h^!"  He  recollected 
himself  and  kioked  away  from  her;  then,  at 
ano^er  thoi^t,  he  groimd  out  between 
his  teeth,  "Oas  of  those  Beatrices  of  ours. 
As  if  she  had  come  to  a  hazp  and  had  made 
all  its  strings  vibrate  just  for  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  their  quality,  and  then  tmd  g(me 
on  content  " 

Lilla  rose,  drew  her  cloak  around  her  and 
dqiarted  with  an  a^^Mdling  sensation  dI 
p(ty  and  resentmoit. 

ONE  aftenxxm,  returning  to  her  house 
OD  lower  Fif  tib  Avenue,  as  she  entered 
the  hall  paved  with  black-and-white  tiles,  she 
saw  a  shabby  little  man  trying  to  rise  fnxn  a 
settee  betweoi  two  constdes,  by  aid  oi  a  pair 
of  crushes.  For  an  instant  she  had  a  hazy 
idea  that  he  ou^t  to  be  holding  a  break- 
fast tray  in  his  hands.  Then,  wititi  a  sidcen- 
ing  ka^  of  her  heart,  ^  resized  that  this 
was  Parr,  who  had  been  Lawrence  Teck's 
valet 

He  had  th<H)^t  she  would  want  to  re- 
ceive from  him,  fromptly  on  his  return,  a 
first-hand  icfxnt  on  tluit  African  tragedy. 

"But  vfaoe  have  you  been  all  this  time?" 

He  had  been  a  long  while  recovering  frrai 
the  woimd  that  had  crippled  faikn  and  from 
the  bfauk-water  fever.  Then  lie  had  found 
himself  penniless,  dependent  ott  the  charity 
of  traders  and  petty  government  officials  in 
the  port-town  tying  just  above  the  equator. 
B«  had  drifted  about,  a  reproach,  per- 


haps, to  a  certain  human  callousness  en- 
gendered by  the  tropics,  till  finally  an  old 
friend  of  Lawrence  Teck  had  appeared  fn»n 
Mozambique,  found  him  sitting  in  tatters 
oa  the  steps  of  a  grog-she^  and  paid  his 
passage  home. 

"You  should  have  let  me  know/'  ^xt  said 
remorsefully. 

He  hui^;  his  head  in  shame. 

She  led  him  into  the  drawing-room  and 
seated  him  in  one  of  the  mulb^ry  chairs. 
He  had  become  an  old  man.  His  honest, 
lantern- jawed  face  was  gray  and  drawn;  his 
hair  was  white. 

And  then  there  had  always  beta  the  idea 
in  his  head  that  he  ought  to  have  fidleD 
with  his  master. 

"I  couldn't  help  myself,  ma'am,"  he  said 
in  a  broken  voice.  "Before  I  hanlly  knew 
what  was  up  he  was  done  for,  and  I  had  this 
^>ear  wound  in  me,  and  our  gun-b(^  was 
dragging  me  <^  aouHi^t  th^n,  shooting 
to  ri^t  and  left  I  didn't  ri^^  know 
what  was  going  on  any  more  than  if  I'd  got 
mauled  by  a  pa^  of  lions.  Once  when  I 
kind  of  come  to  mysdf  I  tried  to  make  them 
go  bac^;  but  they  told  me  th^'d  seen  the 
Mambava  finishii^  Mr.  Teck  as  he  ky  oa 
the  ground  " 

She  gave  a  start  and  a  moan.  HGe 
coiled  in  contrition. 

At  last,  when  she  had  bade  him  continue: 

"Besides,  they  was  after  us  all  the  way. 
Sometimes  they  even  showed  up  in  our  path 
instead  of  bdbund  us,  vmving  their  dudds 
and  shouting  for  a  pariey.  But  we'd  hid 
enough  <A  t&ir  treachoy  and  our  boys  1^ 
them  have  it.  Ni^t  and  day  it  was  dodge 
and  run.  Then  we  got  out  of  the  Mam- 
bava forests,  and  they  carried  me  the  rest 
<tf  the  way  in  a  hammock  made  of  vines  and 
poles.  Even  then  they  never  dared  to  li|^t 
a  fire,  because  we  could  always  hear  the 
Mambava  behind  us,  telephoning  froai  ooe 
village  to  another  with  tJusir  drums.  But  I 
couldn't  hope  to  make  you  fed  it,  ma'am, 
even  vrhax  I  took  in  mysdf  -wbea  I  wasn't 
out  of  my  head.  It  was  just  bad.  Of  course, 
the  worst  of  it  was  that  Mr.  Tei^  was 
gone." 

He  began  to  cry  weakly,  exclaiming: 
"I'd  been  with  him  ev«7vdieres!" 
And  now  it  was  she  «du>  lowered  h^  head 
m  shame. . 
She  asked  him  about  his  plans. 
He  was  living  with  rdatives.  _He  hoped 
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to  get  a  job  as  a  watchman.  This  idea  was 
repugnant  to  her.  The  shattered,  tremu- 
lous little  man  was  dignified  by  his  grief, 
whose  intensity,  after  all  this  time,  £11^  her 
with  confusion  and  self-contempt.  Then 
she  thought,  ''But  now,  by  his  aid,  I  sliall 
regain  that  dear  grief!"  She  said: 

"You  must  let  me  arrange  to  have  5rour 
pay  go  on.  That's  what  Mr.  Teck  would 
have  wished." 

She  took  his  address,  told  a  servant  to 
call  a  taxicab  and  went  down  the  front  steps 
with  Farr,  holding  him  by  his  bony  arm  as 
he  lowered  his  crutches.  Overwhdmed  by 
this  condescension,  he  st&mmered: 

"I  was  afraid  to  come  here,  ma'am." 

She  replied, 

"We  need  each  other." 

Next  day  she  sought  him  out. 

SHE  found  him  near  Stuyvesant  Square, 
in  a  shabby  room  overlooking  a  back 
yard  in  which  an  ailanthus  tree  spread  its 
limbs  above  some  clothes-lines.  She  leaned 
forward  in  a  raveled  chair,  with  her  veil 
tucked  up  so  that  she  could  see  him  better, 
her  gloved  hands  clasped  tightly  in  her.  lap, 
her  eyes  intent.  When  he  had  recovered 
from  her  simplicity,  Parr  prqHured  to  tell  her 
wluit  she  had  onne  to  hear. 

But  there  were  bo  nuyiy  tales  about  the 
hero  to  choose  fromi 

"Anything,"  she  oEclaimed.  "Make  me 
hear  what  he  used  to  say,  know  what  he 
used  to  think.  Make  me  see  him  there." 
And,  clenching  her  hands,  "Make  him  hve!" 

She  meant,  "Make  him  vivid  agfun  in  my 
heart,  where,  against  all  my  efforts,  his  face 
has  feided  away." 

Parr  held  his  crutdies  ag^nst  his  shoulder 
as  if  they  were  the  harp  of  a  minstrel  who 
has  come  from  afar  to  chant  the  epic  of  some 
already  mythical  character.  His  faded  coat 
was  wrinkled  round  the  neck,  his  collar  was 
split  at  the  folds  and  a  faint_  smell  of  iodo- 
form mingled  with  Lilla's  perfume,  which  a 
Viennese  artist  in  odors  1^  concocted  es- 
pecially to  "match  her  temperament." 

"Oae  time  in  Nyasaland  " 

"Not  the  jungles!"  she  protested,  flinching 
back. 

"The  desert,  then?"  he  ventured. 

He  showed  Lawrence  to  her  in  the  desert 
that  is  called  Erg,  the  waste  of  shifting  sand; 
and  in  the  desert  called  Chebka,  a  wilder- 
ness <o^  boulders;  and  in  Uie  desot  called 


Hamedan,  the  bleak  plateaux  where  there 
are  no  springs  of  water;  and  in  the  des^ 
called  Gaci,  the  oases,  rich  with  date-palms, 
pomegranates  and  oleanders.  The  caravan 
routes  unrolled  before  her,  at  simset.  The 
hills  turned  to  ashes  of  rose;  the  sand-dunes 
to  heliotrope;  and  against  the  sky  appeared 
a  caravan  of  many  thousands  of  camels 
bearing  on  their  humps,  impoverished  from 
hard  travel,  the  traffic  that  passe?  between 
the  great  oases — the  rugs  and  the  oil,  the 
sacks  of  dates  and  boiled  locusts,  and,  in  the 
closed  palanquins,  the  women  destined  to 
new  slaveries.  A  great  calm  descended  at 
dusk;  the  tents  of  dingy  brown  ludr  sur- 
rounded the  sheikh's  pavilion  which  was 
topped  with  a  plume.  The  air  was  filled 
with  odors  of  camels,  of  couscous,  of  sage- 
brush. The  camp-fires  of  desert  grass 
flared  in  the  night  wind. 

He  was  alwa}^  well  received  by  the  cara- 
van chiefs,  the  sheikhs  o£  the  oases,  the 
heads  of  the  desert  monasteries— drowsy 
towns  with  arcaded  streets  and  tunnels  Of 
mud,  into  whose  holy  precincts  came  no 
echoes  of  war.  For  he  had  the  knack  of  en- 
dearing himself  to  fierce  men  by  something 
in  his  character  at  the  same  time  ii^exible 
and  kindly,  by  a  sympathy  that  embraced 
that  other  religion,  or  at  least  its  intrinsic 
spirit,  so  that  he  could  repeat  the  FaUha 
with  good  grace  before  the  tombs  ci  saints. 
Even  the  Tuar^,  the  untamed  bandits 
whose  faces  were  always  muffled  in  black, 
received  him  into  their  tents  of  red-dyed 
leather,  where  he  joked  with  their  wives 
and  daughters,  the  "little  queens,"  who 
were  accustomed  to  ride  alone,  fifty  miles 
on  their  trotting  camels,  to  visit  a  sweet- 
hearL 

"But  my  picture  was  with  him,"  thought 
Lilla.  "I  was  with  him  there,  just  as  he, 
through  his  picture,  though  I  had  never  seen 
him,  was  with  me.  In  our  longings,  that 
crowed  in  space,  we  were  already  united. 
Even  then  our  actual  meeting  was  pre- 
destined— like  our  parting." 

But  sometimes  there  had  been  trouble. 
Once  he  had  encountered  a  band  of  Shaam- 
bah' Arabs  out,  like  knights-errant,  in  quest 
of  any  adventure.  They  had  fought  him  all 
afternoon  ir  a  desert  spotted  wil^  gold  and 
purple  lilies,  the  bumooses  flitting  in  a  wide 
ring  as  the  horses  raced  through  the  heat. 
Then  suddenly  they  had  vanished.  The 
luke-WBim  water  flav(u«d  with  goatskin  and 
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tar,  the  long  drafts  of  sour  earners  milk  had 
tasted  good  after  that  scrunmage  like  a 
combat  in  chivalry! 

What  was  it  that  had  driven  him  into 
such  places,  when  there  had  been  a  great 
rich  world  of  safety?  Some  fatal  desire  for 
regions  where  beauty  sported  more  obvi- 
ously than  here  the  signs  of  its  origin,  or 
deadi  the  mask  of  beauty? 

"Yes,  there's  a  fatality  in  all  our  prefer- 
ences. Is  that  what  the  Arabs  mean  when 
they  say  that  our  destinies  are  written  on 
our  foreheads?" 

"What  is  thdr  word  for  fate?"  she  in- 
quired of  Parr. 

"Mekkmb — it  is  written." 

"MefUoubr  And  presently,  "Do  yoru 
speak  Arabic?" 

"Oh,  no,  ma'am;  but  Mr.  Teck  did,  as 
well  as  any  of  'em." 

"Tell  me  mwe,"  she  said. 

So  he  todc  her  to  the  oases.  As  one  drew 
near,  there  floated  from  the  minaret  a  thin 
cry,  "AUah  is  great!  Allah  is  great!  Allah 
is  greatl"  In  the  house  of  the  sheikh,  sit- 
ting amoi^  the  hawk-nosed  horsemen,  they 
dipped  thm  right  hands  into  ctmscmts  fla- 
vc«ed  with  cinnamon,  ate  honey-cakes  and 
nougat.  In  the  doorways,  beyond  the  range 
of  the  lamp,  there  was  a  soft  clashing  of 
bangles,  a  craning  of  veiled  heads.  Then, 
in  the  cool  of  the  night,  they  walked  to  the 
caf6,  where  cobwebs  hung  from  the  palm- 
wood  rafters  and  the  raised  hearth  glowed. 
Here  were  the  men  drinking  coffee  infused 
with  rose-water,  pepper  or  mint,  smoking 
tobacco  and  hashee^.  And  here  were  the 
dandng-womett— "The  Pearl,"  "The  Rose," 
"Lips  of  Pomegranate,"  "The  Sur"— their 
foreheads  bearing  the  tattoo  marks  of  their 
tribes,  their  cheeks  and  chins  smeared  with 
saffron,  their  hi^er-nails  tinted  with  henna, 
their  bodies  moving  convulsively  under  rose- 
colored  satin  dresses. 

But  Lilla  was  no  longer  listening. 

Dusk  had  covered  the  window-panes;  the 
shabby  furniture  had  turned  nebulous.  In 
these  shadows  Pan  heard  the  words,  medi- 
tatively pronounced: 

"I  think  that  I  should  like  to  kam 
Arabic." 

"You,  ma'am!" 

He  gi^)ed  at  her  vague,  pearly  face  as  if 
she  had  suggested  some  enormity.  It  was 
an  ugly  langus^,  all  bubbling  and  sowting, 
uul  a  very  hard  one  to  ieami 


"A  hard  one?  Good.  Can  you  find  met 
teacher  somewhere?" 

The  door  opened  to  frame  a  careworn 
woman  in  a  gingham  dress,  who  said  sh)^ 
to  Lilla: 

"Oh,  excuse  me,  ma'am.  I  thought — " 
And  to  Parr,  "I'll  keep  your  suj^r  warm." 

With  her  sleek  bandeaux  of  lusteriess 
brown  hair  and  her  thick  straight  eyebrow 
meeting  above  her  nose,  ^  looked  like  aone 
model  for  a  fifteenth-century  Italian  painter, 
who  had  suddenly  faded  and  now  was  exiled 
from  the  studio  to  the  region  oi  pots  and 
pans.    But  she  was  only  Parr's  niece. 

As  Lilla  departed  down  the  black  5tau> 
case  redolent  dt  txHled  cabbage,  she  re- 
flected that  these  surroundings  were  going 
to  contaminate  the  sad  pleasure  t6at  she 
planned  to  obtain  throu^  Parr.  Her  in- 
stinctive epicureanism  demanded  that  the 
scene  of  these  evocations  should  not  be  sor- 
did. Besides,  it  was  intolerable  that  Parr,  . 
of  whom  Lawrence  had  been  fcmd,  should 
not  be  better  housed. 

So  Lilla  moved  Parr  and  his  astounded 
relatives  to  a  pretty  Uttle  dwelling  in  Green- 
wich Village,  with  waxed  floors,  cMntz  hang- 
ings at  the  windows  and  Delia  RoU>ia 
plaques  in  the  sitting-room. 

After  seeing  them  installed,  she  said  to 
herself: 

"Poor  things!  How  abominable  I  am!" 

At  any  rate,  there  was  nothing  abomi- 
nable in  her  having  sent  Parr  to  a  surgeon 
who,  though  he  doubted  the  patient  would 
ever  be  quite  well  again,  guaranteed  to 
abolish  the  crutches. 

THE  day  that  Parr  was  to  go  to  the 
hospital,  Lilla  entered  the  Greenwich 
Village  house  to  find  a  stranger  sdtting  under 
the  Delia  Robbia  plaques.  He  rose  with  a 
graceful  dignity,  bowed,  and  stood  ga:nng 
down  at  her  out  of  daik.,  lustrous  eyes. 

Parr  explained  that  this  stranger  was 
prepared  to  give  lesscms  in  Arabic.  ICs 
name  was  I^unoud-bin-Said.  He  was  an 
Omd^n  Arab  from  Zanzibar. 

Parr  had  found  him  in  a  Turkish  caf6  in 
Washington  Street,  oj^ressed  by  the  weight 
of  successive  misfortunes,  and  by  that 
sense  of  fatality  which  benumbs  the  Arab 
of  vitiated  stock.  For  little  by  little  the 
s(rft,  moist  airs  ctf  Zanabar  YaA  corroded 
the  spirit  of  the  Om&n  Arabs,  who  had  sailed 
thitiwr,  in  the  dd  days,  from  their  own 
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rugged  land,  in  great  fierceness  and  ruth- 
lessness,  unamquered  by  men,  and  inca- 
pable of  foreseeing  that  same  day  th^  would 
be  vanquished  by  perfumed  breezes.  As  for 
HamotKl-bin-Said,  he  was  typical  ai  his  kind 
to-day  in  that  humid  p>aradise,  where  want 
of  energy  and  lack  of  discipline  or  any  well- 
defined  purpose,  affect  even  the  young. 

"As  you  see  him,  ma'am,  he's  down  on 
his  luck.  But  I  think  he  has  seen  " 

Hie  young  Arab  ronained  impasave, 
erect,  as  handsome  as  a  faintly  tinted  statue 
of  Pride,  yet  pathetic  in  his  solt-and-pepper 
suit.  Ajid  I^lla,  despite  his  costumf  and 
his  errand,  divined  in  him  a  certain  subtle 
relationship  to  herself,  received  an  impres- 
sion of  "aristocratic"  feeling,  derived  from 
a  consciousness  d  superior  birth  and  for- 
tune. Parr  need  not  have  told  her — e^- 
dally  in  so  audible  a  stage-whisper — that  the 
stranger  had  "seen  better  days" 

"You  speak  English?"  she  inquired. 

The  Arab's  limpid  eyes  were  slowly  in- 
fused with  U^t  His  clear-cut  camelian  tips 
started  apart;  but  he  did  not  answer  until 
the  last  vibration  of  her  VMce  had  died  away 
'  like  the  echo  of  a  silver  bell  in  a  landscape 
that  one  had  believed  to  be  empty  of  human 
life.   In  a  low,  grave,  muffled  tone,  he  said: 

"A  little.  Rnmigh,  perhaps,  madam,  I 
hope." 

"I  shall  expect  you  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays  at  eleven  o'dock." 

He  bowed  in  silence.  She  felt  his  relief 
that  was  mingled  with  a  sense  of  abasement; 
and  she  wondered  what  he  had  been,  that 
he  should  suffa*  from  the  proqiect  oi  turn- 
ing an  honest  penny. 

She  received  a  note  from  Brantome,  in- 
forming her  that  if  she  went  to  a  colain 
orchestral  concert  she  would  hear  a  piece 
that  David  Verne  had  written  at  the  he^ht 
of  his  promise. 

To  LiUa  it  was  a  new  voice  in  the  world 
of  mudc,  ultra-modem,  yet  incorriglbty 
melodic,  giving  utterance  to  immemoriid 
emotions  with  great  nobility.  Those  pafh 
sages  ot  almost  intirierable  a^uration  ynxe 
underlaid  with  dissonant  hannonies,  as  if 
hell  itself  had  poured  all  its  allurements  into 
tone,  to  engulf  the  theme  that  was  strw- 
gling  to  soar  upward.  It  became  a  terrific 
combat,  in  which  Beauty  was  to  be  recog- 
nized in  sublimated  form,  striving  to  end 
its  likeness  to  anothw  Beauty,  seductive  in 
a  diffemt,  mtxistrous  w^,  yet  all  too  suni- 


lar.  It  was  a  battle  translated  into  sound, 
so  Kilarged  and  enriched  by  the  imagina- 
tion ol  the  composer  that  a  universe,  instead 
of  a  single  soul,  seemed  to  be  involved  in  it. 

Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  piercing  blare 
of  brass  there  was  a  mmnent  of  chaos;  then 
the  theme,  as  if  soaring  free,  lost  itself  in 
extraordinary  altitudes,  drowned  in  a  ver- 
tiginotis  whirl  from  violins.  Midway  of  this 
ecstasy,  a  deafening  crash  of  cymbals  iron- 
ically ended  every^ng. 

When  she  roused  hereelf  at  last,  Lilla  per- 
ceived that  the  amcert-hall  was  empty  ex- 
cept for  the  ushers  who  were  turning  up  the 
seats. 

HAMOUD-BIN-SAID  suggested  that 
she  master  first  the  most  difficult  con- 
sonants— "hi,"  to  be  pronounced  with  the 
force  at  the  back  of  the  palate,  "d&d"  and 
"t&,"  emphasized  by  pressing  the  t<mgue 
far  back,  and  the  strong  gutteral  "^n." 
These  were  sounds  that  lud  no  association 
with  any  in  English,  French,  German  or 
Italian.  Lilla  was  filled  with  dismay. 

"But  this  poor  young  man  lost  from  the 
Arabian  N^ts  must  live,"  she  reflected, 
eyeing  the  ^t-and-p^po^  suit  with  secret 
horror. 

He  was  extremely  neat,  howev»;  and  his 
small  right  hand,  with  which  he  turned  the 

pages  of  the  text-book,  was  as  well  cared  for 
as  hers.  He  brought  with  him  into  the  U- 
brary  an  ahnost  imperceptible  scent  of 
aloes.  His  grave  composure  sometimes 
made  her  forget  his  youth. 

Now  and  then,  the  lesson  finished,  she 
detained  him  in  talk,  out  of  curiosity. 

From  his  father  he  had  inherited  a  house 
in  Zanzibar,  a  mansion,  indeed,  of  coraline 
limestone  fitted  with  doors  of  palm-wood 
elegantly  carved.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
fallen  heir  to  a  grove  of  clove- trees;  in  short, 
he  had  been  wealthy.  And  there  was  no 
spot  as  fair  as  Zanzibar!  It  was  a  place  of 
brilliant  sunshine  and  purple  shadows,  of 
gray  walls  over  idiich  peacocks  hui^  their 
tails,  of  mysterious  stairways,  and  latticed 
windows  behind  irtiich  ladies  sat  peering 
through  their  embroidered  face-screens  re- 
sembUng  semi-drcular  candle-shades;  and 
there  was  alwa3rs  a  marvelous  clamor  in  the 
streets,  and  sUence  in  the  patios  full  of 
flowers. 

"It  was  in  Zanzibar,"  thought  Lilla, 
"that  Lawrence  foimd  my  picture." 
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And  gazing  as  if  indifferently  at  a  vasef ul 
of  roses,  she  asked,  with  a  feeling  of  suffo- 
cati<Mi,  ^TVhy  did  you  leave  there?" 

He  gave  a  start,  and  looked  like  a  man 
who  in  his  sleep  has  fallen  oS  of  a  roof.  B  ut 
immediately,  lowering  his  full  eyelids,  he 
became  the  handsome  statue,  or  perhaps 
the  delicately  bearded  effigy  in  tan-colored 
wax,  of  a  young  caliph  who  had  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  jinn. 

It  was  simple.  He  had  squandered  his 
fortune. 

When  he  began  to  starve,  he  joined  the 
safari  of  a  Muscat  trader,  traveled  up- 
country,  returned  to  the  coast  sick  with 
fever.  Late  one  night,  while  walking  below 
the  sea-wall,  yearning  for  Zanzibar,  he  saw 
a  man  running,  from  time  to  time  throwing 
something  into  the  sea,  and  another  man 
running  silently  in  pursuit  with  a  knife  in 
his  hand.  He  waded  along  die  shore,  and 
presently  found  in  the  surf  a  bag  of  gold- 
dust.  Next  morning  he  slipped  aboard  a 
north-bound  coaster.  Instead  oS  calling 
at  Zanzibar,  this  time  it  wait  dear  to 
Suez! 

In  Suez  a  fortune-telling  dervish,  per- 
haps because  he  had  just  seen  American 
pass  by,  told  Hamoud-bin-Said  that  his 
wanderings  would  take  him  to  America. 
Hamoud  accepted  the  words  of  the  holy 
man  as  a  second-hand  pronotmconent  of 
God.  At  that  time  there  was  even  a  ship 
at  Suez  bound  for  New  York. 

"It  was  my  destiny,"  he  averred,  sitting 
motionless  in  his  atrocious  suit,  so  young 
yet  so  full  of  bizarre  recollections,  impassive 
at  the  inevitable  thought  that  this  "destiny" 
of  his  might  be  pr^iaring  events  stranger 
still  than  those  widen  he  had  endured.  , 

A PALLID ,  black-haired  woman  with  pen- 
dent earrings — a  woman  who  rather  re- 
sembled Anna  Zanidov — ^was  playing  a  sea- 
piece  by  MacDowell  in  the  light  of  a  tall 
lamp.  The  hall  door  swung  open;  the  un- 
sympathetic face  and  square  shoulders  of 
David  Verne's  attendant  appeared  above 
the  back  of  the  wheel-chair.  The  invalid, 
looking  up  at  Brantome,  murmured: 

"Let  him  put  me  in  the  alcove,  where  it's 
dark  enough  for  your  friends  to  forget  that 
I'm  here.  And  don't  bother  about  me." 

"What!"  Brantome  protested.  "I'm  not 
even  to  bring  a  beautiful  lady  to  talk  to 
you?" 


"It's  rather  laU  for  talks  with  beautiful 
ladies,"  David  Verne  replied  in  his  weak, 
dull  vcnce.  "Besides,  it's  mu^c  that  I've 
chosen  to  torment  myself  with  this  aita- 
noon.  Where  is  she?"  And  when  Brantome 
had  nodded  toward  Lilla,  "Ah.  She  was 
here  once  before." 

She  was  wearing  a  brown  coat-frodc 
heavily  trimmed  with  fur;  her  brown  vel- 
vet hat,  very  wide  across  the  forehead,  was 
brightened  by  a  rosette  of  silver  ribfaxm. 
The  black  pearls  in  the  lobes  of  her  ears, 
just  visible  below  her  fluffy  brown  hair, 
completed  the  harmony  of  her  costume 
with  her  person,  while  bestowing  upon  her 
face  a  maturity  in  contrast  with  the  in- 
valid's youthfuiness — which  all  his  suffer- 
ings and  despairs  had  not  eclipsed. 

Vfhsa  she  had  sat  down  beside  him,  he  re- 
garded her  with  a  aoct  of  suppressed  aver^ 
sion. 

The  attradant,  a  bullet-beaded  fellow 
with  Scandinavian  cheek-bones,  leaned 
down,  looking  flagrantly  solicitous,  and  in- 
quired in  unctuous  tones  if  there  was  "any- 
thing else  at  present."  At  this  question 
David  Verne  appeared  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  a  dreary  contempt.  He  did  not  trouble 
himself  to  reply;  and  the  attendant  went 
away,  walking  cautiously  on  the  sides  d 
his  feet,  the  l»ck  of  his  head  somehow  sug- 
gesting that  he  was  gritting  bis  teeth. 

Lilla  surprised  herself  by  saying: 

"Why  do  you  have  that  man?" 

"I  don't  know.  He  is  appallingly  stu- 
pid." He  paused,  with  an  effect  of  stiU 
more  profound  exhaustion,  then  breathed: 
"He  hates  me,  no  doubt,  because  I  resent 
his  stiqudity.  I  resent  stupidity,"  he  re- 
peated, giving  Her  a  glance  of  weak  alann, 
as  if  wondering,  "Are  you  stuiud,  too?" 

He  seemed  assured  by  his  scrutiny  oi 
her.  A  coldness  b^an  to  melt  out  of  his 
eyes. 

Then  he  looked  astonished,  rather  like  a 
child  that  is  unexpectedly  led  up  before  a 
Christmas- tree. 

Now  she  had  analyzed  the  most  touch- 
ing impression  that  David  Verne  produced — 
an  impressicm  as  of  a  child  who  has  come 
into  the  world  with  a  heart  full  of  blith^ess 
and  trust,  only  to  be  mistreated.  A  child, 
but  an  extremely  precocious  one,  with  a 
child's  round  chin,  but  with  a  brow  of 
genius;  with  eyes  accustomed  to  visions, 
but  with  Hps  aLoaoBt  too  delicate  to  bekmg 
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to  a  man.  Another  incongruity  was  pre- 
sented ia  his  complexion — bronzed  as 
thou^  by  the  stin,  mockingly  bestowing 
on  him  one  of  the  aspects  of  health. 

It  was  hard  to  talk  to  him,  since  every 
topic  must  lead  to  some  interest  that  he  was 
relinqmshing.  His  doom,  hanging  over 
them  like  a  black  cloud,  stifled  all  those 
gleams  of  enthusiasm  which  normally  would 
have  illumined  such  a  conversation.  But 
presently  he  forgot  himself  in  watching  her 
moving  lips,  in  gazing  at  her  hair,  her 
throat,  her  hands,  in  tetting  his  eyes  em- 
brace, with  reluctance,  all  her  singularity, 
which  was  made  doubly  exquisite  by  the  fas- 
tidiousness of  her  costume.*  While  inhaling 
her  perfume,  he  listened  with  a  blank  look 
to  the  silvery  cadence  of  her  voice. 

At  last  he  asked  her: 

"Do  you  come  here  often?" 

**Oh,  no." 

"Why  not?"  He  stared  at  the  abandoned 
piano.  "Why  not  every  week?"  And,  in 
a  soft,  impulsive  rush  of  words,  blurred  by 
baste,  and  maybe  by  intention,  "I  have  so 
few  we^  left." 

AS  WEEK  followed  week,  it  was  evident 
that  David  Verne  watched  her  and  lis- 
tened to  her  as  he  watched  and  listened  to 
no  other  person,  with  an  attention  as  tliou^ 
there  were'  something  unique  in  her  most 
trivial  utterance,  and  with  a  sadness  as 
though  she  symbolized  all  the  allurements 
of  life  from  which  he  must  presently  depart. 
And  at  last  it  became  evident  that  he  had 
found  in  this  relationship  a  charm  more 
piercing  than  if  their  association  could  have 
had  a  different  outcome. 

A  time  -came  when  his  armor  of  misan- 
thropy cnmibled  away;  and  he  cooEessed  to 
her,  in  the  shadowy  alcove  of  Brantome's 
living-room. 

He  told  her  that  she  had  covered  the  page 
on  which  Finis  was  already  written  with  a 
glow  of  gold,  as  though,  at  the  last  moment, 
a  shutter  opening  on  a  paradise  had  swung 
ajar. 

He  declared  that  she  could  not  imagine 
the  bladcaess  that  had  surrounded  him  at 
her  first  ^^^learance.  His  heart  had  been 
cased  in  ice;  he  had  hated  every  one.  Then 
she  had  come  holding  beauty  in  one  hand 
and  tenderness  in  the  other.  Although  he 
believed  in  nothing  but  a  mechanistic  uni- 
verse, he  had  thoi^t  of  those  figures,  half 
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woman  and  half  goddess,  that  descend  frcMn 
another  plane,  in  the  old  m3rstical  taJes,  to 
lure  one  back  to  faith  with  a  cel^tial  smile. 
He  protested  that  he  was  not  far  from  re- 
gaining that  deep-rooted  belief  of  his  race, 
of  which  Brantome  had  spoken — the  idea 
that  woman  mi^t  be  angelic. 
He  even  said: 

"Suppose  your  kindness  were  the  reflec- 
tion of  something  still  more  lovely,  whidi 
we  can  not  see  with  these  eyes?" 

He  went  on  to  other,  similar  rhaposdies, 
such  {Erases  as  bubble  from  the  lips  of  those 
who,  in  the  extremity  of  despair,  exhausted 
by  lieir  sufferings,  become,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  like  little  children.  Amid  the  shadows 
of  the  alcove  his  eyes  shone;  and  even  his 
body,  helpless  in  the  wheel-chair,  quivered 
as  if  with  new  life. 

"If  you  had  appeared  sooner!  The  music 
I  might  have  written!  But  then,  every- 
thing would  be  different.  There  would  have 
been  no  reason  for  your  pity." 

On  the  hearth  Uie  log  that  was  nearly 
consumed  fell  with  a  shower  of  sparks,  shot 
forth  one  last  flame,  which  bn^tened  the 
room  that  had  become  for  a  moment  a 
whole  world.  And  that  light  flashed  over 
the  many  rows  of  books,  which  made  lilla 
imagine  a  vast  human  audience,  all  aglow 
from  a  final  blaze  of  genius. 

She  leaned  toward  him,  staring  into  his 
eyes  as  one  who  would  simunon  from  a 
sepulchre  something  more  precious  than 
love. 

He  understood  her,  and  assented: 
"Yes,  what  a  victory,  eh?  Even  on  the 
threshold  of  death!  And  ev^  though  the 
inspiration  was  the  embodiment  of  pity 
only!  But  men  before  me — though  not  so 
far  gone,  perhaps — have  transmitted  to  the 
world  the  songs  that  rose  in  their  hearts  as 
a  result  of  unconsummated,  even  unre- 
quited, love.  Who  knows?  Tbat,  too,  may 
come  just  in  time,  I  may  write  one  more 
song." 

Before  her  mind's  eye  there  sprang  out 
the  full  picture  of  her  part  in  such  a  tri- 
un^. 

Was  it  not  she  who  would  virtually  be 
the  creative  force?  Had  he  not  become,  in 
these  last  days  of  his,  a  shattered  instru- 
ment that  she  alone  could  make  musical 
again?  And  her  long-thwarted  aspirations 
coalesced  into  this  desire,  in  which,  it  may 
be,  her  compassion  was  disorganized  by 
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egotism,  her  coinpuncti<Mis  smdiowed  up  in 
nithlessness. 

"You  will  do  it!"  she  cried  softly,  leaning 
closer  still,  holding  his  hand  more  tightly, 
blinding  him  by  the  glorification  of  her  smile. 

Hardly  knowing  what  she  was  saying, 
finding  at  the  tip  of  her  tongue  all  the  argu- 
ments that  had  failed  to  help  her  in  her 
griefs,  she  sp>oke  of  the  prodigies  accom- 
plished by  mil,  the  triumphs  of  faith  over 
fate,  the  miracles  of  love. 

"Of  bve?"  he  repeated. 

The  log  on  the  hearth  was  ashes.  But 
that  morning  there  had  drifted  through  the 
city  a  message  from  the  country — of  a  new 
spring,  which 'would  not  be  like  nature's 
previous  unfoldments,  yet  could  not,  for 
all  its  subtle  differences,  be  denied.  Was  it 
something  like  that  in  Lilla,  or  only  a  ten- 
der duplicity  bom  of  this  new  nithlessness 
of  hers,  that  made  her  press  his  hmp  hand 
against  her  kindling  cheek? 

Now  and  then,  for  a  moment,  she  forgot 
his  infirmity.  He  became  the  young  hero 
of  an  idyllic  scene  such  as  those  that  seem 
attractive  enough  in  adolescence.  But  un- 
like those  heroes  he  spoke  only  of  the  mo- 
ment, since  it  was  only  the  moment  of  which 
he  could  be  sure.  "You  are  herel"  his  eyes 
said  to  her,  as  she  entered  the  room.  '1 
have  this  hour  at  least  Nothing  else  mat- 
ters." Then,  by  aid  of  the  sunset,  the  warm 
breeze  in  his  face,  the  flowers  on  the  table, 
the  fragrance  of  her  pefume  and  the 
smoothness  of  her  hand,  he  tried  to  drown 
himself  in  a  sea  of  sensation,  like  one  who 
listens,  in  a  glamour  of  stained  glass  and  a 
cloud  of  incense,  to  the  protracted  sweet- 
ness of  an  organ  plajang  the  Nunc  Dimittis. 

Sometimes  he  would  say: 

"When  I  am  gone,  you  will  be  as  fair  as 
ever.  That  is  good.  The  ancients  who  en- 
tered their  temples  to  worship  the  goddess 
must  have  redoubled  their  love  with  the 
thought  that  the  beauty  of  her  marble  per- 
son would  survive  them." 

Or  perhaps: 

"Yes,  you  will  still  be  young.  And  pres- 
ently—  No,  I  shall  pretend  that  you  will 
never  turn  to  another." 

He  thought  that  her  ensuing  look  of  sad- 
ness was  a  reproach  to  him;- but  she  was  re- 
proaching herself. 

But  here  was  a  miracle.  The  invalid  had 


ceased  to  decline  in  health!  And  that  de- 
clension, which  formerly  had  been  uninter- 
rupted, seemed  stopped  just  by  the  hand 
that  she  had  held  out  to  him  on  that  first 
full  day  of  spring — by  the  slender  hand  that 
had  owed  its  beauty  to  its  apparent  use- 
lessness. 

Then  he  began  to  Jot  down,  in  feeble  signs, 
some  scrai»  of  music. 

ONE  evening,  as  she  drove  home,  the  dty 
seemed  hung  with  banners.  "Ah,  &te!*' 
she  cried,  clendiing  her  fists,  and  uttering 
a  savage  lai^h  of  defiance.  She  entered  her 
house  radiant,  erect,  shining  with  triumph. 
In  the  black-and-white  hall,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  drawing-room,  a  man  stood  before 
her,  tanned,  lean  from  physical  hardships, 
strange-looking  and  yet  familiar.  Inst<»ui 
of  a  small  mustache  intended  to  be  deb- 
onaire,  he  had  a  heavy  one;  his  ^ouldos 
were  wider  and  straighter  than  formerly;  he 
advanced  with  a  quick,  swinging  step. 
"Cornie  Rysbroek!" 

She  laid  her  palms  on  the  new  shoulders 
of  this  friend  of  her  childhood  and  flooded 
him  with  her  victorious  smile. 

"What  have  you  done  to  yourself?"  she 
laughed,  rather  wildly.  "Where  do  you 
come  from?  India?" 

"I  went  on  to  China." 

He  had  traveled  up  the  Yang-tse  River, 
had  crossed  Tse-Chouan,  had  reached  the 
borders  of  Tibet.  Her  happy  look  con- 
tinued to  embrace  him;  but  she  hardly 
heard  what  he  said.  She  did  not  perceive 
that  he  had  undertaken  that  journey  in 
imitation  of  the  other — ^perhaps  in  the  hope 
of  finding  in  those  distant,  hard  places  the 
secret  of  Lawrence  Teck's  attractiveness. 
And,  in  fact,  he  looked  stronger  in  spirit  as 
well  as  in  body.  The  hypochondriac,  the 
timid  dilettante,  seemed  to  have  slunk 
away;  in  his  place  stood  a  man  who  had 
forced  himself,  against  all  his  natural  in- 
stincts, to  endure  extremes  of  cold  and  heat, 
dirt  and  famine,  hardship  and  danger. 
Even  now  his  face  was  calm;  but  he  could 
not  keep  his  eyes  from  shining  at  her. 

"You'll  stay  to  dinner,  Cornie.  Just  us." 

From  the  doorway  she  came  rushing  back 
to  throw  her  arms  round  Mm,  and  cry  like  a 
delighted  child: 

"Dear  old  Conuet  I'm  so  happy!" 


Did  Lilla,  forgetting  her  huBbiod,  turn  to  Ryibroek — or  to  David  Verne  ?    '^Sacrifice**  will  be 
continued  in  the  Norember  Number,  out  October  15. 
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A  Broken-Hearted  Success 

Have  You  Ever  Had  Great  Wealth?  If  so, 
T>id  You  Find  it  Embarrassing?  This  Young 
Man  Had  Both  Experiences — and  Some  More — 
All  of  Which  go  to  Make  a  Class  -A  Tale 

By  Walter  de  Leon  . 

AvtHrof^^BrouUrtf"  "In  HtU-HoU  SnoM^f"'  tie. 


EVEN  if  he  were  the  son  of  an  ani- 
mal tnuner,  no  young  man  with- 
out experience  or  aptitude  couH 
be  expected  to  walk  into  a  cage 
of  lions  and  put  liiem  throu^  their  tricks 
successfully.  Furthermore,  it  wotdd  be 
bKUtally  unfust  to  place  a  young  man  in 
such  a  situation.  Similarly,  then,  is  it  not 
equally  unfair  to  a  youth  devoid  of  the 
instincts  and  inclinations  of  the  trader  to 
foist  upon  his  imprepared  shoulders  the 
responsib^ities  of  colo^al  wealth? 

So  thought  Neil  Rogers  after  three  years 
of  asdduoos  and  increasingly  distasteful 
study  of  the  ramifications  of  the  huge  for- 
tune his  father  had  bequeathed  him,  a 
study  that  had  interrupted  the  literary 
pursuit  in  which  he  had  been  blissfully 
absorbed.  Consequently,  upon  his  twenty- 
sixth  birthday,  Neil  called  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees  and  executors  of  tlie  estate. 

**Gentlemen,"  he  glanced  in  turn  at  the 
white,  gray  and  bald  heads  surrounding  the 
table,  "I  have  dedded  to  kave  the  adndn- 
istration  of  my  estate  in  your  hands — per- 
manently. I  appreciate  your  wd  and  efforts 
in  my  behalf  the  past  three  years,  tw&i 
thou^  I  failed  absolutely  to  gra^  your 
view-point.  Your  advice  has  all  been 
directed  toward  further  money-making. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  too  much  now.  The 
very  bulk  of  it  Of^resses  me. 

"As  fri^ds,  socially  and  financially,  of 
father,  your  interests  are  indissohifoly 
jomed  with  hi — ,  er,  mine.  I  hereby  give 
you  the  authority  to  form  a  corporation 
to  conserve  and  direct  my  propoiies,  to 
appoint  your  own  officers  and  to  fix  their 
salaries.  these  salaries  substantial, 

gentlemen.  There  is  plenty  for  all. 
"You  hare  preadied  tlw  doctrine  that 


money  must  be  kept  circulating.  After 
three  years  of  tabulation  and  calculation 
you  are  nevertheless  unable  exactly  to 
deterimne  the  value  of  my  father's  invest- 
ment throu^out  the  world.  I  recwitly 
estimated  that  in  <»der  to  ke^  in  circu- 
lation tiie  inccnne  bom  my  faui«''s  local 
investments  alone  I  must  spend  nine  thou- 
sand dollars  eadi  and  every  day  of  my  life. 
Gentlemen,  that  is  asking  too  much  <»  any 
sii^^  man. 

*1  have  but  one  request — a  new  check- 
bo(&  sent  me  the  first  of  every  mmitibi.  I 
shall  forward  same  to  you  at  the  «id  <tf  &e 
month  for  you  to  balance.  That  you  may 
not  accuse  me  dt  lazmess,  let  me  say  that  I 
purpose  to  work,  and  work  hard.  But  not 
with  figmres.  I'm  through  with  them  fw 
the  rest  <rf  my  life.  They  make  me  hon- 
estly and  dreadfully  ill.  Gentlemen,  I 
thank  you." 

Neil  Refers  bowed  himself  from  the  room 
and  struck  out  vigorously  with  long  elastic 
strides,  his  athletic  shoulders  swinging 
freely,  toward  lus  hotd  in  Fifth  Avenue,  a 
smile  of  accomplishment  brightening  his 
dark,  plain,  regulu  features.  Reaching 
Wa^ington  Square,  he  sat  himself  upon  a 
bench,  shaded  from  the  summer  sun,  to 
meditate  upon  the  past,  speculate  as  to  the 
future  and  cogitate  upon  the  burdens  of 
magnificent  w^th. 

"By  George,  thm  is  material  for  a  play 
in  it,"  he  told  himself.  ''No  socialistic, 
capitalistic  rant  or  twaddle,  but  a  study  of 
the  psydiological  reactions  f<^wing  the 
possession  of  too  much  inherited  money." 
He  ruminated  a  moment  longer.  "I'll 
write  it— 'The  lion's  Cage,'  by  N«l 
Rogers." 

bi  four  days  he  Imd  sent  his  valet  <m  a 
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ax  months'  vacation,  notified  his  friends 
he  contemplated  a  trip  South,  engaged  a 
small  studio  at  the  edge  of  the  Square, 
furnished  plainly  and  comfortably  with 
odds  and  ends  picked  up  in  a  second-hand 
emporium  in  Greenwich  Village  and  ad- 
vised his  bank  of  his  change  of  address. 
With  wholesome  joy  he  began  plotting 
his  play. 

Aiter  his  breakfast  each  morning,  Neil 
made  a  practise  of  strolling  to  the  shaded 
bench  in  Washington  Square  whereon  he 
had  originally  conceived  the  idea  for  his 
drama.  Slumped  down  on  the  seat,  his 
long  legs  outstretched  before  him,  the  brim 
of  an  old  hat  puUed  far  over  his  eyes, 
he  would  outline  the  day's  work,  weigh  his 
story,  examine  his  characters  and  situa- 
tions and,  between  periods  of  intense  con- 
centration, revel  in  the  luxury  of  old  clothes 
and  his  eman(^)ation  from  social  and  finan- 
cial formality,  the  while  he  idly  watched 
the  feet  of  the  passer-by. 

IT  WAS  during  one  of  these  congratula- 
tory periods  of  relaxation  that  Neil  saw 
the  feminine  ankles  which  were  to  cause  him 
his  greatest  happiness  and  his  keenest  dis- 
appointment; the  ankles,  in  fact,  which 
determined  his  future;  the  ankles  through 
which  Nature  demonstrated  the  immuta- 
bility of  her  cranmandment  of  natural  selec- 
tion. 

Remarkable  ankles,  acknowledged  so  by 
Neil  upon  his  first  glimpse  of  them.  Trim, 
silken  clad,  springily  foUowir^  the  four 
wheels  of  a  baby-carriage,  he  appreciated 
them  as  not  alone  perfect  in  their  chaste 
modeling  and  classic  contour,  but,  withal, 
e:q)ressing  an  individual  beauty  that  en- 
couraged and  at  the  same  time  baffled 
analysis.  When,  leisurely,  gracefidly  they 
faded  from  his  lowered  vision,  Neil  won- 
dered widi  a  tinge  of  sadness  if  he  should 
ever  again  see  them.  There  was  no  deny- 
ir^  the  exquisite  artistic  appeal  of  their 
elusive  loveliness. 

The  young  man  was  confident  that  he 
had  not  imputed  undue  credit  to  their 
exterior  covering.  The  white  silken  hose 
with  their  slender  black  clocking  were,  he 
felt,  but  clo^s  which  masked  even  while 
they  reveded  the  pure  outlines  underlying 
them.  And  this  judgment  was  confiiined 
the  ensuing  morning  when,  with  a  tingle  of 
pleasure,  he  imm^iately  recognized  the 


shapely  ankles  despite  the  sheer,  shimmering 
champagne-colored  stockings  vthidi  dung 
to  them.  As  the  summer  wore  on,  Neil, 
sliunped  on  the  bmch,  his  long  legs  out- 
stretched before  him,  his  hat-brim  pulled 
far  over  his  eyes,  before  concentrating  upon 
his  day's  work,  eagerly  awaited  the  passing 
of  the  perambulator  and  the  enchanting 
ankles,  much  as  a  race-horse,  impatiently 
dancing  at  the  post,  awaits  the  flash  of  the 
starter's  flag. 

Not  once  did  Neil  look  at  the  girl's  face. 
Nurse-maids,  however  blessed  in  the  mat- 
ter of  ankles,  did  not  interest  him  par* 
ticularly.  There  would  be  time  to  admire 
pretty  faces  after  his  play  was  completed. 
Furthermore,  there  was  a  psychologic 
charm  in  his  silent,  unguessed  homage  that 
reacted  on  his  brain  as  a  stimul^t,  an 
incentive  to  accomplish  something  worthy 
of — of  those  perfect  ankles. 

Being  a  most  human  a  young  man,  the 
life  of  a  Uterary  hermit  contained  no  attrac- 
tion for  Neil.  Easily  maintaining  his  in- 
cognito, he  was  accepted  as  a  a>ngenial 
soul  by  the  geniuses  who  gathered  d^y  at 
the  Purple  Prune  Pastry  Shop,  and  he  was 
welcomed  at  the  discussions  of  Ideas — 
past,  present  and  future — ^nightly  carried 
on  in  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere  of  AUce's 
Attic.  All  saw  in  Neil's  sincerity  that  qual- 
ity which,  since  the  days  of  Mosesj  ever 
has  comp^elled  the  respect  of  both  the 
re^Kcted  and  the  none-too-reqwctable. 

It  was  Watson  Frayne — Frayne  had  vnt- 
ten  and  produced  seven  high-brow  and 
highly  unsuccessful  plays,  thereby  qualify- 
ing for  the  post  of  managing-director  of  the 
Neighborhood  Theatre  wherein  the  latest 
models  of  scenic  and  dramatic  experiments 
were  jealously  presented — ^who,  after  listen- 
ing closely  to  Neil's  scenario,  stroked  his 
flowing  tie  and  said,  "YouVe  a  pc^ular 
success  there.  If  you  do  it  at  all  decently, 
you  should  make  a  lot  of  money  from  it.'* 

"Money!"  Neil  shouted.  "I  don't  want 
to  make  money.  I  want  to  point  out  a  few 
Truths." 

"Then  change  the  ending  of  your  play. 
Your  audience  will  forget  all  about  Truth 
in  the  sweetness  of  your  happy  ending." 

Because  the  last  thing  he  desirra  was 
more  money,  Neil  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  devising  an  unha^^  ending.  In  Shake- 
speare's plays,  he  reflected,  at  least  one 
character  aLnost  invariably  came  to  a 
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tragic  dose  before  the  final  curtain.  And 
nobody  ever  paid  to  see  Shakespeare  played. 
The  conclusion  was  inevitable;  one  of  his 
characters  must  die! 

But  which  one — his  heroine  or  his  hero? 
His  plot  contained  no  logical  reason  for  the 
demise  of  dther  of  them.  Furthermore,  by 
vrhat  means  was  the  fatality  to  be  con- 
summated? Troublous  days  and  dream- 
vexed  ni^ts  passed  by  uncounted.  -He  ne- 
glected lus  friends,  lua  food,  fais  apparel, 
even  his  personal  appearance  in  his  quest 
for  an  ^iprt^riate  uniiappy  ending. 

One  crisp  October  morning,  xmshaven, 
unkempt,  pale,  a  weather-beaten  hat 
jammed  over  his  eyes,  Neil  sat  slumped  on 
his  favorite  bench  in  tiie  Square,  his  hands 
f iimbling  semiconsciously  for  a  match  with 
which  to  rdj^t  the  dgaiet  between  his 
lips.  It  was  ridknilouSf  he  told  himself, 
the  time  he  was  wasting.  If  only  he  mi^t 
discuss  his  perplexity  with  some  intelligent 
stranger  who,  viewing  the  problem  with  a 
fresh  mind,  might  suggest  a  new  angle  on 
wluch  to  work;  some  one  with  dehcacy  of 
feeing  and  instinct;  some  one  possessing 
perceptions  as  finely  and  cleanly  drawn 
asr— as  were  the  lines  of  the  ankles  he  was 
momentarily  expecting  to  see. 

Which  reminded  Neil  of  another  puzzle 
be  had  elected  to  solve.  As  September 
had  succeeded  August,  gray,  brown  suid 
black  hose  had  supplanted  the  lifter  fancy 
sUks  of  summer.  Although  no  color  nor 
design  had  been  able  to  thwart  Neil's 
daily  recognition  of  the  lovely  ankles  fol- 
lowis^  the  baby-carri^e,  be  had  often 
urtumacaUy  wondered  wlutfaer  he  could 
identify  them  if,  some  sharp  windy  morn- 
ing, they  should  be  heartlessly,  encased  in 
hj^-loppcd  shoes!  He  thou^t  he  could. 
Without  doubt  this  raw  morning  would  set- 
tle the  matter. 

The  wheds  of  a  perambulator  rev<dved 
slowly  into  his  restricted  area  of  sigiht. 
Neil  ^led  in  gratification.  Above  a 
neatly  fitted  pair  of  sturdy  little  Oxfords 
he  detected  the  trim  anldes  in  snug  woolen 
hose.  But  this  morning,  instead  of  passing 
on,  the  perambulator  stopped  in  ^nt  of 
the  beach.  One  of  the  smart  feet  pressed 
the  brake  attadmient  on  the  rear  axle. 
Ihen  the  girl  sat  beside  him,  on  his  ri^t, 
and  softly  humming,  ^^icef  uUy  crossed  one 
knee  over  the  other  and  opened  the  crack- 
ling pages  of  a  magazine. 


Neil  stole  a  swift  glance  at  her  profile — 
and  immediately  decided  it  would  be  an 
act  of  wanton  vandalism  to  destroy  the 
heroine  of  his  play. 

A  stout  Italian  woman  with  thick  ankles 
and  shapeless  feet  settled  herself  on  the 
bench  at  Neil's  left.  She  divided  her  at- 
tention and  her  breath  between  the  fussy 
infant  she  was  holding  and  another  child 
bimly  rehearing  a  mode  of  locomotion  which 
consisted  of  three  staggers,  a  fall,  a  yell,  a 
return  to  an  upright  position — and  rq>eat. 

"On  second  thought,  the  woman  must 
die,'^  mused  Neil.  And  then  realizing  his 
problem  was  still  unsolved  and  his  solitude 
dissipated,  he  groaned  aloud. 

"Are  you  in  trouble?"  The  nurse-maid's 
voice  was  clear,  vibrant  with  ready  sym- 
pathy; a  voice,  Neil  thought,  eminenUy 
suitttl-for  the  e^essionof  sentimrats  sudi 
as  it  had  just  uttered.  - 

HE  FACED  the  giii  squarely.  His  first 
glance  had  revealed  that  she  was  en- 
trancingly  beautiful,  clean-cut  of  featiu-e, 
limpidly  brown  and  tender  of  eye.  His  sec- 
ond impression  amplified  the  first.  He  found 
it  impossible  to  gainsay  the  witchery  of  her 
mouth,  the  independence  of  her  straight 
nose  and  firm  chin  or  the  Itu-e  of  her  re- 
bellious soft-curling  luur  escaping  from  the 
tam-o'-shanter  matching  the  sweater  coat 
and  short  walking-skirt  which  outlined  her 
small,  boyi^y  slaider  figure. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  the  girl  mimnured, 
coloring  under  Neil's  enchanted  scrutiny. 

"Pl^se  dfm't,"  he  hastily  apologized. 
"You're  quite  right.  I  am  in  trouble. 
Worst  of  it  is  I  have  no  one  to  talk  to.  I 
dislike  to  consult  my  friends  about  it. 
They  are  all  so  positive  in  their  opinions 
and  assertions — but  no  two  of  them  think 
^ike.   If  I  only  had  some  one  to  talk  to!" 

The  girl  regarded  him  with  compassionate 
eyes.  "Please  don't  think  me  forward,  but 
if  you'd  r^y  enjoy  taUdng  to — some  <me — 
any  one — **  she  hesitated,  invitingly  em- 
barrassed. 
"May  I?"  Eagerly.  The  ^1  nodded. 
"Oh,  thanks!"  NeU  brushed  his  hand 
across  the  imlovely  stubble  on  his  chin. 
"The  trouble  is  I  can't  dedde  which  oi  two 
people  to  kilL" 

The  stout  Italian  woman  hurriedly  crossed 
herself,  guxigled  a  prayer  and  prec^pilatdy 
departed. 
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The  nurse-^rl  cau^t  her  breath  sharply, 
stared  a  startled  second  into  Neil's  har- 
assed eyes,  and  then,  as  though  soothing 
a  pampered  child,  she  said,  "I  understand 
exactly  how  you  feel.  There  are  so  many 
people  in  the  world  who  should  be  killed, 
aren't  there?" 

■  "Do  you  believe  that,  too?" 
.   "I  personally  know  ever  so  many.   If  I 
had  to  decide  which  should  be  the  first  to 
go,  I  know  I'd  worry  as  much  as  you." 

Wanning  under  the  subtle  inward  glow 
which  an  appreciative  listener  emotionally 
in  tune  with  the  artist  alone  can  create, 
Neil  rapidly  continued.  "If  I  kill  the 
woman,  every  one  will  sympathize  with  the 
man.  And  he  doesn't  deserve  it.  He's 
not  a  real  hero.  He's  a  bank-clerk.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  I  murder  the  man,  all 
the  sympathy  will  go  to  the  woman. 
Which  would  be  unethical  because  ^e's  a 
wealthy  society  leader." 

"A  dreadful  dilemma,"  comforted  the 
girl.  "I — I  don't  suppose  it  would  do  to — 
to  kill  them  both." 

"I've  thought  of  that,  but  I  can't.  If  I 
kill  them  bo£,  there  will  be  nobody  left  to 
get  the  sympathy,  and  without  sympathy 
what  becomes  of  my  play?" 

"Playl"  The  girl's  tight  grip  on  the 
magadne  relaxed.  "Oh,  I  see.  Of  course, 
one  can't  be  too  careful  how  one  treats  the 
characters  in  a  play." 

"Exactly.  But  there's  worse  ahead  of 
me.  After  I  decide  on  whom  to  kill,  I  must 
determine  the  method  of  the  murder.  Peo- 
ple have  been  killing  other  people  for  so 
many  thousands  of  years  that  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  invent  a  way  that  is 
new  and  at  the  same  time  effective." 

"Effective?" 

"Dramatically." 

"But  is  it  necessary  that  either  the  bank- 
clerk  or  the  society  woman  be — done  away 
with?" 

"I  miipt  have  an  unhappy  ending  in  order 
to  insure  against  popularity.  You  see,  I 
want  to  tell  the  Truth  about  money." 

The  girl  glanced  curiously  at  the  care- 
lessly dressed  young  man  beside  her.  "The 
Truui  about  money?" 

"Yes.  My  theme,  the  thought  around 
which  I've  built  my  play,  is  this:  that 
money — its  possession  and  disbursement — 
is  an  hereditary  curse  greater  than  weak 
luiigs  or  a  strong  temper." 


"Please  go  on."  The  ^1  was  genuine^ 
interested. 

"A  strong  t^per  can  be  sdiooled,  weak 
lungs  may  be  cured;  but  there  is  no  relief 
for  the  young  man  or  woman  with  inherited 
money.  In  the  first  place,  he  can  not  hope 
to  spend  it  all  and  retain  his  self-respect; 
secondly,  the  manner  of  its  investment 
usually  precludes  his  tim>wing  it  away, 
even  were  he  callous  enough  to  disr^ard 
the  thousands  of  lives  d^)endent  iqxm 
those  investments;  and,  thirdly,  after  a  cer- 
tfun  amount  has  been  accumulated,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  it  all  away.  I  teU  you. 
Miss,  an  income  of  a  million  dollars  a  year 
is  a  misfortune!" 

"Especially  when  you  haven't  it.  I'm 
not  joking,"  the  girl  earnestly  assured  Neil. 
"I  don't  conuder  that  an  heiress,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  amount  of  her  income,  really  has 
money  when  it  is  bong  handled,  invested 
£und  guarded  by  a  trust  company  whidi 
prohibits  her  from  spending  the  cajntal  as 
she  wishes." 

"My  point  exactly,"  delightedly  cried 
Neil.  "Under  those  circumstances  all  she 
has  are  its  oppressive  responsibUities  and 
the  depressing  knowledge  that  some  one 
else  is  deriving  the  real  enjoyment  £rom  her 
money." 

"If  some  one  could  <mly  convince  mll- 
lionatre  fathers  what  mortifying  yokes  they 
place  around  the  necks  of  their  diildren  by 
leaving  them  tronaidous  fOTtunesr'  aghed 
the  girl. 

THAT  is  the  purpose  of  my  play — to 
teach  precisely  that  lesson,"  stated 
Neil,  solemnly,  in  his  eyes  the  intreiud  light 
with  which  artists  have  vivified  the  counte- 
nances of  Columbus,  Martin  Luther  and 
George  Washington. 

"Would  it  be  asking  too  much — I  mean 
to  say,  I'd  like  awfully  well  to  hear  the 
story  of  your  play.   It  must  be  foscmatii^s. 

Mister  " 

"Rogers,"  Neil  quickly  supplied  the 
name.   "Neil  Rogers." 

"I  am  Rowena  Moore."   The  girl  frankly 
extended  her  hand. 

As  a  result  of  their  subsequent  daUy  con- 
ferences, Neil's  play  progressed  and  flow- 
ered miraculously.  The  girl's  intelligent 
appreciation  and  well-chosen  criticism  were 
positive  and  joyous  in^iration.  And  never, 
never  had  Neil  known  any  one  quite  so  easy 
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to  look  upon  as  Rowena.  Shrinkii^  from 
crudely  questioning  her,  Neil  recondled  her 
occupation  with  her  nicety  of  thought, 
speech  and  manner  by  inventing  a  biogra- 
phy in  which  Miss  Moore  was  the  orphaned 
daughter  of  cultured  but  indigent  parents 
whose  demise  had  forced  her  to  follow  a 
remunerative  .vocation  such  as  private  tutor 
or  governess. 

THE  morning  Neil  triumphantly  achieved 
an  unhappy  ending  which  satisfied  both 
of  them,  he  said  gaily,  "We  must  celebrate. 
Let's  have  dinner  togeth — "  He  suddenly 
remembered  he  was  talking  to  a  nurse-maid, 
a  girl  whose  time  belonged  to  her  employer. 
S^,  if  she  were  but  lialf  as  keen  as  he  for 
the  intimacy  of  a  small  dining-table  in  a 
noisy  cafe — Neil  stumbled  on,  K  you  can 
manage  it — er,  that  is,  if  you  have  no — no 
other  engagement  this  evening,  may  I  take 
you  to  one  of  the  Village  restaurants  for 
dinner?" 

"Thank  you.  I  should  enjoy  it  tremen- 
dously," Rowena  answered  serenely.  "Some 
cx>zy  Uttle  inexpensive  cati." 

Neil  ^Bjuxd  sharply  at  her,  wondering  if 
there  lay  any  especial  ^gnificance  in  the 
preference  ^e  had  expressed.  Rowena 
was  intently  examining  a  scuffed  spot  on 
her  shoe. 

"I  know  several  rather  nice  places,"  Neil 
resumed.  "And  Miss  Moore,  after  dinner 
I  thought — ^that  is,  I  hope — er,  I've  meant 
several  times  to  inquire  about  your. eve- 
nings. Can  you,  I  mean,  are  you  free  to — 
hai^  it  all,  do  you  like  to  go  to  the 
theatre?" 

A  faint  flush  crept  over  the  girl's  face. 
"I  adore  good  acting,  and — and  my  eve- 
nings are  my  own.  But  can  you  honestly 
enjoy  a  performance  after  paying  the  price 
for  tickets  they  are  demanding  this  year?" 

"I  generally  sit  in  the  balcony,  some* 
times  in  the  gall^,"  Neil  glibly  lied.  Then, 
endeavoring  to  pave  the  way  to  an  entire 
season  of  unrestricted  play-going  with  the 
lovely  but  thrifty  little  lady  beside  him,  he 
shamelessly  continued.  "Though  I  can't 
get  passes  to  first-nights  or  holiday  per- 
formances, I  am  usually  able  to  secure  seats 
at  most  of  the  theatres."  An  income  of 
nine  thousand  dollars  a  day  ean  buy  many 
things.  "Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  the  new 
comedy  af  the  Empire  to-night?"  ■ 

"I  ^ould  love  itl"   Rowena  was  radiant. 

EvenfMyf  MagoMint,  Oc$obtr, 


"I'll  meet  you  here,  near  this  bendi,  at  half 

past  six." 

Strolling  down  the  Avenue  some  three 
weeks  later  in  silent  contentment  after  a 
modest  after-the-theatre  lunch,  Rowena 
suddenly  asked  "You  have  no  work — ^you 
are  doing  no  writii^  except  on  your  play, 
are  you,  Neil?" 

"No." 

''Your  expenses  go  on,  just  the  same." 
*^es." 

"I  imagined  so."  Rowena  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  a  distant  street-lamp.  "I — I  have 
some  money  saved  up  that  I — I  really  don't 
need.  If — that  is,  I  wish  you'd  let  me 
help,  in  case — what  I'm  trying  to  say  is 
that  I  would  be  altogether  a^iamed  if  both 
of  us  should  you  stop  work  on  your  play 
because  of  lack  of  funds  whoi  I  have  plenty 
to  tide  you  over."   Her  face  scarlet. 

"Why,  you  God-blessed  girl!"  whispered 
Neil,  utterly  dumfounded.  "You  won- 
derful creature!"  Blinking  back  the  unex- 
pected moisture  that  blurred  his  vision,  he 
tried  to  swallow  tJie  lump  in  his  throat. 
The  realization  that  the  httle  woman  at  his 
side  had  faith  in  him  sure  enou^  to  will- 
ingly offer  the  pennies  scrimped  ^id  hoarded 
against  a  day  of  unemployment  created  a 
riot  of  emotions  entirely  new  to  him.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  his  recollection  that 
any  one  had  made  a  sacrifice  for  him.  "I'll 
never  forget  this  as  long  as  I  live,"  he 
managed  to  say,  drawing  the  girl  ckser  to 
him. 

"Don't  be  silly,  Neil,"  Rowena  gently 
chided.   "WiU  you  let  me  help?" 

Neil  opened  his  mouth. to  tell  . her  the 
truth  concerning  himself;  then  stopped 
abruptly.  To  refuse  her  aid  with  the 
humiliating  explanation  that  for  every 
dollfu-  she  might  offer  he  possessed  a  hundred 
thousand  of  his  own  was  unthinkable.  Also, 
there  popped  into  his  mind  the  disquieting 
possibility  that,  frankly  fond  of  her  com- 
radeship and  association  with  Neil  Rogers, 
moneyless  plajrwright,  Rowena  might  in  no 
wise  be  attracted  to  Neil  Rogers,  multi- 
millionaire. Which  prospect,  also,  was  un- 
thinkable! 

"Rowena,"  Neil  said  unsteadily,  "when 
I  need  your  help  I'll  not  hesitate  to  ask  it. 
Some  time  ago  a — a  relative  of  mine  died, 
leaving  me  enough  money  to  cover  my 
expenses  for  a  whUe.  When  that  is  gone,  I 
promise  to  come  to  you." 
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RovcDj.  breadied  long  and  deeply.  "I*m 

so  happy/'  she  smiled. 

At  iht  faaseme&t  door  oS.  the  eaorlusive 
E^pftrtmcDt  boux  wfaece  Rowena  nightly 
pennttted  Ndl  to  escort  her,  ^  inquired, 
"V^a  nil!  your  ptay  be  finishad?" 

'Tbkvnek,  surely." 

"Then  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?" 

"I—  By  George,  I  hadn't  planned  that 
far,"  tibe  aaihor  was  forced  to  admit. 

"Neil!"  Rowena's  dark  eyes  opened  wide 
in  astomshmeDt.  ''Don't  you  know  it  will 
hare  to  be  produced  before  the  public  can 
appredate  it?" 

"I  know/'  Ndl  fiowDed.  "But  who 
among  the  Broadway  theatrical  managers 
will  produce  a  {day  with  an  nnksppy 
endiqg?" 

Rowena  studied  the  »tuati(m.  "We 
mi^t  iaid  a  philanthr<^ist  " 

"PaidoB,  dear/' Neil  interrupted.  "The 
villaaa  of  my  play  is  a  [dulant^opist." 

"How  atupMl  of  me/'  Rowena  scolded. 
With  «n  UBoqiected  chuige  mood  her 
eyes  Reamed  through  their  kmg  lashes. 
"Do  yoa  think  Frayne  might  show  it  at  the 
Neighborhood?" 

"FrtTiiri    I  never  thought  <rf  him." 

"WYty  don't  jrou  see  him-^to-morrow 
aftemooB— after  you  fiiuA  wodung?"  Ro- 
wena urged  excitedly. 

"I  wiA.  He  knows  the  story— 4ikes  it, 
too.  rve  heard  that  the  funds  of  the  or- 
gMialimaieafaitlowatpreseat^but  " 

"I'm  sure  they  will  find  there  are  suffi- 
cicat."  The  soft  fokte  o(  dianneuse  dn4>ed 
demurely  over  Rowena's  bo6(Hn  undulated 
rcsaessly.  *'D«  see  him,  Neil.  I— I  just 
Imow  he  will  pnxkice  your  playr' 

"I  know  the  ending  wiU  i^eue  him/'  Neil 
rcpiMiMi 

SAUL  HOUTARDSON,  fauned  the  ko^gth 
of  Braadway  for  his  {m>ducti«i3  of 
theatrical  novdties,  seldom  missed  a  pre- 
mier at  the  Ne^bodbood.  At  die  close  of 
the  initial  performanoe  of  "Ihe  Litm's 
Cage"  he  pni^ed  dirough  the  group  of 
ViUagers  co^ratulating  N^. 

"Mr.  Rogers,"  Howardson  drove  direct 
to  his  objective,  "I'd  like  to  purchase  the 
producing  rights  of  your  play.  *  How  much 
do  you  want?" 

Neil  gasped  in  ^oazement.  "You— yon 
want  my  ^y?" 
"Yes." 


"But  it  has  an  ui^iappy  encting.*' 

"I  know  it.  Win  the  usi^  advaw» 
royalty  and  contract  be  acceptable?" 

"Why,  yes — of  course.  But — but  it  anast 
be  st^iulated  in  the  contract  that  last 
act  be  ]^yed  as  written." 

"I  will  guarantee  that  every  wotd  in  your 
last  act  nuuuiscri{it  shall  oe  .epAea.  Is 
that  satisfactory?" 

Neil  nodded,  dazed. 

"Here  h  my  check  for  a  thiHisaad.  I'B 
send  contracts  for  your  approval  to- 
morrow." 

His  head  ^ill  swimming.  In  Ihou^ts 
disjomted  and  cmfused,  hk  nenres  ta»t 
fnni  the  strain  cl  tiie  evening,  NeS  re- 
peated to  Rowena  his  conversatioa  with 
Howardson  as  the  two  made  a  preteaise  oi 
limdiing  behind  a  Urge  Japanese  acreea  ia 
one  cMTier  <rf  the  Tumq>  T<^. 

"It's  Providential/'  Rowena  ^^iqpered 
in  awe.  "Think,  Ndll  A  Broadway  (ao- 
duction!  A  play  where  the  world  m^^ 
see'itf 

"Provided  the  yrorlA  hunries,"  amended 
Neil.  "Even  Howardson  wvHi't  ke^  it 
going  unless  it  shows  a  profit,  and  our  pby 
has  no  pc^ular  appeal." 

Rowena  leaned  forward,  her  body 
tense.  "Neil,  promise  me  you  wiU  nevo- 
change  that  ending — ^no  matter  what 
happens!" 

"If  you  wish  it,  I  promise,  Httle  My" 
readied  Neil,  at  a  loss  to  account  for  her 
insistent  eagerness. 

Rowena's  muscles  slowly  relaxed. 

"Mmd  teUing  me  why?"  Neil  asked. 

The  girl  bru^ed  a  scalding  tear  from  her 
soit  cheek.  Lov«r-fike,  reached  for 
her  hand.  Woman-like,  tht  tried  to  draw 
it  away.  Neil  held  fast.  Another  tear 
slipped  from  under  the  kmg  hudMs.  Neil 
r^sed  her  little  hand  to  his  Iqis. 

"Rowena/'  he  begged,  "wiQ  you  marry 
me?  I've  wanted  to  a^  you  for  a  kmg 
time.  I — ^I  can't  imagine  living  any  longer 
without  you.  You've  become  so  gre&t  a 
part  of  me — my  Iboughts,  my  writing,  my 
daUy  life — that  without  you  to  believe  and 
trust  in  me  I  can  do  nothing.  Do  you  caie 
enough  for  me  to  go  with  me  through  fif^ 
I  need  you,  sweetheart  But  more  than 
that,  I  want  y<Ju." 

Rowena,  head  bent  over  the  table,  re- 
mained motionless  a  Inreathless  seoond. 
Slowly  ^e  raised  hier  eyes  to  his. 
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"I've  been  waitii^  for  this  moment,  it 
seems,  for  years." 

"You  mean  » 

"Yes." 

Frayne  was  best  man  at  the  wedding. 
The  bride  was  unattended. 

Six  weeks  later  "The  Lion's  Cage"  opened 
&t  the  Lyric.  Stupefied,  Neil  and  Rowena 
listened  to  the  laughter  and  applause  of  the 
enthusiastic  audience,  laughter  and  ap- 
platise  elicited  by  the  words  Neil  had 
placed  in  the  mouths  of  his  diaracters;  and 
yet  they  were  not  his  words  nor  characters! 

By  the  simple  expedient  of  inserting  a 
short  scene  at  the  beginning  of  the  play, 
Howardson  pU-nted  the  suspicion  that  the 
two  principal  characters  were  mildly  lunatic. 
From  that  point  on,  L»y  adroit  inflections 
and  unexpected  accentuations,  Neil's  blimt 
preachments  became  keen-edged  ^lafts  of 
satire,  verging  at  moments  on  broad 
travesty;  his  radical  financial  theories  be- 
came the  vaporings  of  mentally  unsound 
but  delightful  cranks.  And  the  entrance 
of  two  uniformed  attendants  immediately 
following  the  tragedy  of  the  play  showed 
the  action  of  the  drama  to  be  nwrely  the 
delu^on  oi  a  disordered  mind. 

Hie  curtain  descraded  amid  a  gale  of 
laughter  and  handKJap{»ng.  "DeMdousI" 
was  the  word  on  every  tongue.  First* 
nighters  congratulated  themselves  on  wit- 
nessing an  instantaneous  hit  in  the  making. 

"An  outrage— a  de^icable  crimel"  sobbed 
Rowena.   "You  must  stop  it." 

Neil  groaned.  "I  can't.  Howardson 
drew  the  contract  with  just  this  in  view. 
And  I've  accepted  advance  royalties.  There 
is  no  stopping  it  now.  Oh,  Uie  disgrace — 
tibe  shame!  Author  of  a  popular  success!" 
Suddenly,  in  a  burst  of  agony  as  the  full 
significance  of  his  plight  struck  him,  "Good 
God,  the  money  I'll  make!" 

Rowena's  face  blanched.  "Money!" 

"I  get  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts 
over  ten  thousand  dollars  per  week.  A 
p(q>ular  success,  to  be  popular,  must  p^y 
to  at  least  fourteoi  thousand  a  week." 

"N«l,  dear!"  With  trembling  fingeis 
Rowena  drew  her  husband  to  the  edge  of  the 
^dewalk,  out  of  the  stream  of  trafific.  "Do 
you  mean  you  will  receive  fourteen  hundred 
dollars  every  week  'The  Lion's  Cage'  is 
played?" 

"At  least,"  Nal  confirmed  in  woeb^one 
accents.  "It  will  probably  run  for  an 
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entire  season  here  in  New  York.  Then  add 
to  that  the  royalties  from  three  or  four 
road  companies,  the  sale  of  the  moving- 
picture  rights,  and  the —  Taxi!"  he  shouted. 
The  wife  of  his  bosom  had  fainted. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  Neil  opened  the 
door  of  their  studio,  groped  for  the  electric 
switch  and  tinned  on  the  lights.  Rowena, 
leaning  weakly  against  the  wall,  espied  a 
large  envelope  vAdch.  had  been  pushed 
imder  the  door.  She  stooped  for  it,  read 
the  name  of  the  trust  company  printed  in 
one  comer  and  then  her  eyes  glued  to  her 
husband's  name,  typewritten  above  thdr 
street  address. 

THE  envelope  fluttered  to  the  floor  as 
Rowena's  hand  fluttered  to  her  heart 
"Neil!"   He  wheeled,  affrighted  at  her 
tone.  "You — ^you  aren't  the  son  of  T.  B. 

Rogers,  are  you?" 

Neil's  heart  leaped  wildly.  The  crisis 
had  come. 

"Neil!"  His  wife's  voice  rose  sharply. 
"Are  you  the  heir  to  the  Rogers'  millions?" 

Neil  nodded,  too  ashamed  to  trust  him- 
self to  speech. 

Rowena  raised  a  tragic  face  to  the  chan- 
delier. "Mighty  Heavra,  what  have  I 
done  to  desove  tMsl"  She  threw  herself 
on  the  couch  in  an  overwhelming  paroxysm 
of  grief. 

"Sweetheart,"  Neil  humbly  pleaded  when 
his  apprehensive  ministrations  had  some- 
what calmed  her,  "darling,  you  must  tell  me 
what  the  trouble  is." 

"What  else  cotUd  it  be  but  moaty" 
Rowena  moaned.  "Last  summer  when  my 
oldest  sister  and  I — "  She  dabbed  a  dsaxtp 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"Your  sister?"  prompted  Neil. 

"Mrs.  Weldon,  the  wife  of  the  first  vice- 
president  of  your  trust  company." 

"Great  Scott!  You—"  heroically  the 
young  man  strove  to  suppress  his  agitation-7 
"you  aren't  Rowena  Moore  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  MooresI" 

It  was  Rowena's  turn  to  cover  her 
shamed  features  with  shaking  hands. 

"But — ^butfthebabyintheperambulatorl" 

"My  sister'^,"  Rowena  explained  in  a 
weary  monotone*  "I  came  in  to  New  York 
last  summer  to  sign  some  papers  which  had 
to  do  with  my  recdving  more  shares  of 
dad's  estate.  For  my  own  pleasure  one 
day  I  took  the  baby  for  an  airing  in  the 
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Square.  That  was  the  day  I  saw  you!" 
Her  voice  warmed  in  ecstatic  recollection. 
"Slumped  on  the  bench,  you  looked  so 
intfcnse,  so  uplifted  and  aloof,  so  spiritual — 
you  hadn't  shaved  for  two  days— I  knew 
your  thoughts  must  be  far  removed  bom 
sudi  sordid  matters  as  esUtes  and  legacies. 
I  felt  yoa  were  seeing  a  noble  vision." 

"I  mis  looking  at  your  ankles,  dear. 
Memorizing  them,"  Neil  breathed  softly. 

"The  next  day,  I  asked  sister  to  let  me 
wheel  the  baby  around  the  Square  again. 
Again  you  were  there.  I  passed  you  six 
times." 

"There  were  no  clockings  on  your  stock- 
ings that  day,  honey."  Neil  tenderly 
brushed  back  the  hair  from  his  wife's  hot 
forehead. 

"As  time  vent  on  and  I  saw  you  each 
morning,  I  wcmdered  if  you  were  starving 
to  death.  I  hoped  you  were.  I  saw  an 
Of^KMlumly  for  (xactical  charity.  Mr. 
Chester,  the  administrator  or  something  of 
ottf  estate,  was  forever  urgii^  me  to  spend 
more  of  my  income.  One  day  vriien  I  im- 
agined you  must  positively  be  famished,  I 
simply  had  to  sit  beside  you  on  the  bench." 

"You  wore  a  brown  tarn,  brown  sweater, 
brown  skirt  and  brown  woolen  hose." 

"And  you  groaned.  Then  I  was  sure  you 
were  dying.  So  I  asked  if  you  were  in 
trouble.  When  I  learned  you  were  a  play- 
wri^t  with  an  unhi^)py  ending,  I  was  over- 
joyed. You  see,  dear,  I  knew  the  quickest 
anid  surest  way  to  q>end  large  sums  of 
money  irrevocably  is  to  produce  unsuccess- 
ful plays.  Then  I  was  sorry  I  had  let  you 
tlunk  me  a  common  servant." 

"Not  common,  sweetheart.  I  thought 
you  the  brave  daughter  of  an  old  patrician 
family  whose  fortune  had  been  gobbled  up 
by  men  like — like  your  father  and  mine." 

Rowena  sli[^>ed  her  arqi  about  her  hus- 
band's bowed  should«^.  "The  night  your 
play  was  produced  at  the  Neighborhood — 
Frayne  usied  only  half  the  money  I  gave 
him — ^will  stand  out  in  my  memory  to  my 
dying  hour.  I  was  in  the  seventh  heaven 
of  bliss  as  the  curtain  dropped  on  an  unmis- 
takable foilure.  Don't  you  see?  My 
chance  to  do  scmiething  useful  and  satisfy- 
ing with  my  inoHne  was  at  hand.  Iplanned 
to  pay  for  mi  expcaavt  Broadway  produc- 
ti<ni.  Whoi  it  had  foiled  suffidently  in 
New  York,  I  intended  to  furnish  the  money 
for  a  Chicago  failure.  After  that  I  was 


g(xng  to  take  it  to  Boston  and  Philaddpiiim. 
Every  city  and  township  in  the  wbole 
United  States  lay  spread  beb»e  me. 

"With  your  play  and  my  m<mey  we  could 
keq>  thousands  of  actos,  aU^haods, 
miisidans,  ushers  and  dramatic  cntics  hap- 
pily employed.  I  determined  to  ke^  your 
play  going  until  every  millionaire  in  this 
country  and  Canada  bad  seen  it,  heard  its 
message  and  understood  the  handia^, 
sorrows  and  burdens  they  bequeath  thar 
children  when  they  saddle  them  with  un^- 
urable  incomes  from  incalculable  wealth. 
And  after  we  bad  exhausted  this  country, 
there  was  all  Europel" 

"What  a  dream!  What  a  magnificent 
vision!"   Neil  whispoed  reverently. 

The  ^ad  light  in  Rowena's  eyes  died. 
Her  voice  sa^  again  to  a  disconsolate 
monotone.  '*Thai  you  signed  omtracts  with 
Howardson  and  he—he  ruined  everything!" 

"Were  the  facts  known,"  NeU  -declared 
solenmly,  "Uomudsm  would  take  his  place 
in  the  Hall  ci  Infamy  next  to  Benedict  Ar- 
nold." 

Two  saddened  hearts  sou^t  in  saloice 

to  console  each  other. 

"Fourteen  hundred  dollars  a  we^ — 
added  to  what  we  already  have!"  Rowena 
remarked  in  emoti<Hiaily  exhausted  sylla- 
bles. 

"Our  deliffhtfui  life  in  the  VUlage— our 
fifty-cent  dmners  and  gas^late  bnak- 
fosts--aU  at  aa  end,"  Nul  muttered. 
"Frayne  and  the  rest  would  never  under- 
stand. I've  cut  away  from  my  frimds 
up- town  '* 

"So  have  I,  dear." 

"We'll  have  to  go  abroad  for  a  while," 
NeU  stated  dolefully.  "Perhaps  there,  away 
from  it  all — "  Manfully  he  continued, 
"The  Imptrator  sails  Thursday,  I  think. 
Let's  pack  our  trunks  and  " 

"Neil,  dear,  wouldn't  it  be  more  soisiUe 
not  to  take  much  of  anything  with  us? 
We  might  go  direct  to  Paris  and  there  fur- 
nish ourselves  with  entirely  new  and  brighter 
things.  Perhaps  by  leavii^  behind  every 
reminder  of  the  sweet  dreams  we  dreamed, 
we  may  sooner  be  able  to  fc^get  their 
unhappy  ending." 

N^  shook  his  head.   "X  can't  forget  that 
fourteen  hundred  dollars  a  week." 

"That's  what  you  tlunk,  now,  Neil.  But, 
honestly,  it  won't  be  so  hard  to  qtoul  that — 
in  Paris."  - 
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Can  Human  Character  be  Changed  Either  by  Love 
or  the  Fires  of  Hell?  is  the  Interesting  Question  Raised 
by  the  Author  of  this  Moving  Dramatic  Legend 

By  Franz  Molnar 

Published  eourU^  of  the  tramslator,  Benjamin 
L.  G/axer,  and  the  Producers,  the  Theatre  Guild 


T[E  world  has  very  generally  ac- 
cepted the  poetic  statement  that 
there  are  seven  ages  of  man;  but 
now  comes, a  Hungarian  drama- 
tist who,  in  a  play,  details  seven  stages  in 
the  life  of  a  city  tough,  whom  he  calls 
"Liiiom,"  the  slang  term  for  a  "bum."  A 
city  rowdy,  moral-less  and  brazen,  Liliom 
is  the  barker  for  a  merry-go-round,  owned 
by  a  Mrs.  Muskat,  yiho,  in  her  coarse  way, 
has  more  than  a  motherly  feeling  for  him. 
She  is  jealous  of  the  girls  who  come  and 
giggle  at  his  boastfulness;  and  her  sharp 
eye  ferrets  out  those  slim  creatures,  around 
whose  waists  Liliom  slips  an  arm  as  they 
get  on  and  off  the  horses  and  elephants  and 
other  animals  that  usually  enliven  a  carou- 
seL  The  music  of  the  calliope  is  life  to 
Liliom,  and  the  fact  that  every  one  edges 
near  him  for  his  favor,  and  away  from  him 
when  he  bullies,  has  not  tamed  Uie  lad's 
temper.  They  hand  him  carnations  as 
though  he  were  the  lord  of  the  place;  they 
laugh  at  his  unseemly  jokes;  the  soldiers 
slii^  off  at  his  bidding.  His  presence 
means  money  in  the  pocket  of  Mrs.  Muskat. 

Such  is  the  atmosphere  of  LUiom's  daily 
life.  And  Mrs.  Muskat  could  be  well  satis- 
fied with  the  thriving  of  business,  were  it 
not  for  Julie,  the  smnmt-girl,  upon  whom 
Liliom  smiles  with  his  peculiar  favor. 
She  and  her  &iend,  Marie,  are  on  their  way 
home  through  a  park;  they  are  near  a 
bench.  It  is  evident  that  Julie  has  been 
driven  off  by  Mrs.  Muskat  and  that  there  is 
trouble  brewing  for  her  life  to  come. 

Mrs.  Muskat  (entering):  Don't  worry, 
I  won't  eat  you.  But' there's  one  thing  I 
want  to  tell  you,  my  dear:  Don't  let  me 
catch  you  in  my  merry-go-round  again. 
I'U  stand  for  a  whole  lot;  I  have  to  in  my 


business.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me 
whether  my  customers  are  ladies  or  the  likes 
of  you,  as  long  as  they  pay  their  money. 
But  when  a  girl  misbehaves  herself— out 
she  goes.   Do  you  understand? 

Julie:  He  put  his  arm  around  my  waist 
— the  same  as  he  does  with  all  the  girls. 
That's  his  way. 

In  the  midst  oj  this  discussion  Liuou 
comes  upon  the  scene,  threatening  to  knock  the 
"blocks"  off  all  the  servant-pHs  who  pester 
him.  He  is  afraid  of  fwtXwNf ^  of  no  om, 
least  of  Mrs.  Muskat,  with  her  tkreais  to  dis- 
charge him  if  he  allows  such  as  JuuE  near  her 
carousel  again. 

Liliom:  All  right,  Madam,  in  that  case 
(Jlourishes  his  cap)  you  are  respectfully 
requested  to  fade  away  at  once.  I 
never  beat  up  a  woman  yet — except  that 
Schneider  woman,  and  I  sent  her  to  the 
hospital  for  three  weeks — but  if  Madam 
don't  get  out  of  here  this  minute,  and  leave 
this  poor  little  worm  be,  I'll  hand  you  a  left 
to  the  jaw  that  will  last  you  for  ^e  rest  of 
your  life. 

Under  such  circumstances,  Mks.  Muskat 

"beats  U." 

Marie  takes  fright.  She  sees  that  JuuE 
is  sorry  for  Liliom,  and  even  though  Marie 
loves  a  porter,  who  is  important  enough  to 
wear  a  red  cap,  she  fears  to  lose  her  position 
by  staying  out  late.  This  fear,  however,  need 
not  disturb  her,  for  Liliom  shows  by  frown 
and  clenched  hand  and  threat  that  three's  a 
crowd.  So  Marie  leaves,  trying  her  best  to 
take  Jtjlie  with  her — a  di§icuU  and  unsno- 
cessful  task,  for  the  girl  is  under  the  speU  of 
the  tough,  and  they  both  are  under  tiu 
spell  of  Me  dark,  the  gas-lamps,  the  dts^ 
tatU  calliope  and  the  confused  noises  of  side- 
shows. 
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LxLioic:  Now  you  are  in  the  same  fix  I 
am— fired. 
Julie:  Yes. 

LiuoM  {wkisUes  softly,  then)'.  Have  you 
got  a  sweetheart? 

Jtiiie:  No. 

Lnjoic:  Don't  lie  to  me. 

JuuE :  I  haven't  If  I  had,  I'd  tell  yoa. 
I've  never  had  one. 

LiLiou :  Go  on,  tell  that  to  some  one  dsc 
You  know  what  you  are  doing,  you  do. 

Jttlze:  No  I  d<Hi't,  Mister  Liliom. 

Liuoh:  You  mean  to  tdl  me  you  don't 
know  why  you're  sitting  here — like  this,  in 
the  dark,  akme  with  me— You  wouldn't 
have  stayed  so  qmdc,  if  you  hadn't  done  it 
before.   What  did  you  stay  for,  anyhow? 

Jdxix:  Because  I  didn't  want  to  leave 
you  alone. 

Lnjou:  Ahl  stupid!  Dcm'twury  about 
my  being  alone.  I  can  have  all  <rf  tiie  giris 
I  want  Not  (mly  servant-girls  like  you, 
but  codes  and  governesses,  even  French 
^Is.  Twenty,  if  I  want  tol 

They  mre  awalunedfrom  tkis  dream  <^  hm 
by  0ie  praence  of  the  poHce,  who  have  had 
occasion  more  than  once  to  know  Lnjou  and 
his  record.  They  vfom  the  gtd  that  she  can 
come  to  no  good  with  smh  a  moft,  who  is 
merdy  jt^ying  her  for  whatever  money  she 
may  haee.  Bid  Julie's  ear  is  det^  to  m- 
treaiy,  Whm  the  officers  of  the  law  depart, 
Ijuom  is  in  more  sentimental  mood  than  eoer. 
Be  leKt  Jvus'of  his  past  love,  and  qnesHons 
her  ebotU  her  awn  romances.  Then-— 

Lilzoh:   Do  you  love  me? 

Julie:   No,  Mister  Liliom. 

Ijuom:  Suppose  I  were  to  say  to  you — 
I'll  marry  you. 

Juue:  You? 

Lnjoic:  That  frightens  you,  doesn't  it? 
You're  thinking  of  what  the  oSuxr  said  and 
you're  afraid. 

Julie:  No,  I'm  not,  Mister  Liliom. 
I«t  him  say  what  he  wants,  for  all  I  care  

LiLiou:  Maybe,  after  all,  a  good-for- 
nothing,  lazy  bimi  might  have  the  making  of 
a  man  in  him. 

Julie:  I  think  so,  Mist»  Liliran. 
{They  are  silent  <^am.) 

T/ms,  inthe  9iUnce,  the  doom  of  tluse  two 
is  sealed.  And  together  they  go  out  into  the 
world  to  poverty  and  uncertain  days.  For 
LxLiOkC,  the  Imlly,  drifts  and  idles  and  con^ 
tents  himse^  with  living  on  the  scraps  of  the 
BoUunderfamily,  whose  hovel  is  some  sort  cf  a 


photographer's  '^s^io,"  and  a  squalid  home 
for  the  two.  Twice  the  police  have  been  on  the 
keds  of  Liliom  for  beating  up  the  /own,  but 
each  time  he  has  been  too  dy  for  them  and  has 
escaped  Mm;  fined.  He  sponges  on  kard^ 
working  folk;  Widow  BoUunder  prowls,  but 
HiH  she  gets  the  young  couple  everything  they 
need.  And  Liuom,  meanwhile,  falls  into 
bad  company,  the  enl  genius  of  which  is 
The  Spaisow,  a  grizzle -bearded  derdict. 
Marie,  who  calls  on  Julie,  learns  aU  this; 
in  her  way  comes  happinesSf  in  the  shape  ^ 
her  "man,**  her  ideal  love. 

This  is  far  different  from  the  life  being 
lived  by  Julie  and  Lmou;  blows  have  passed 
b^ween  them^  and  Julie  is  a  dumb  creese, 
powerless  andfaithfiU.  B^s  a  bad  egg,  h^s 
LtuOM,  and  etery  one  skirts  round  himinfear 
of  hisfuL  Bui  Julie  insists  "H^s  unhappy 
because  he  isn't  working.  That's  really 
he  hit  me.'*  It  is  at  this  moment  thai 
Liliom  enters  and  Juue  tells  him  that  she 
wishes  ie  speak  to  mm.  Se  is  in  no  temper 
to  listen,  and  threatens  to  beat  her  if  she  daesi^l 
get  out.   But  she  insists. 

Juue:  You  can  hit  me  again  if  you  like 
— you  needn't  look  at  me  ^e  that  I'm 
not  afraid  of  you — I'm  not  afraid  d  any 
one.   I  have  something  to  tell  you  

LnjOM  {getting  his  coffee  and  sipping  it): 
WeU? 

Juue:   Yesterday  my  head  ached  

Liuom:  Are  you  dck? 

Julie:  No —  But  you  wanted  to  know 
what  my  headache  came  frcmi— aiul  you 
said  I  seemed — chained—  It's  awful  hard 
to  tell — ^but  you'll  have  to  know  sooner  or 
later — ^I'm  not  a  bit  scared — because  it's  a 
perfectly  natural  thing  

Liliom  (putting  his  coffee-cup  on  the  teMc)  ; 
What   J~  • 

Juue:  rmg(»ngtohaveababy.  '{She 
exits  swifUy.) 

I^OM  stands  dazed;  a  feding  of  pride 
swdls  his  being  and  he  calls  to  kis  pal.  The 
Sparrow,  who  is  always  slinking  outside. 
At  first  LnjOM  will  have  nMng  to  do  with 
fas  dumb-headed  companion;  he  brushes  the 
thot^ht  of  Mks.  Muskat  aside.  He  is 
exalted,  in  his  bnm  way.  Every  one  mmsi 
know  (htU  Juue  is  going  to  have  a  baby. 
Then  comes  to  him  the  thoi^ht  of  money — the 
need  of  it  at  such  a  time — and  Tbe  Spakrow 
now  comes  in  handy!  Brno  often  has  that 
good~for-nothing  represented  to  Liuom  the 
easy  means  of  geUing  from  tOhers  what  is 
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netdtd.  Be  calls  The  Spassow.  "Come 
h€uk  later,"  he  says,  "and  we'll  talk  ike  plan 
over"  Thus,  at  the  point  where  he  might 
ptdU  himself  together,  Uxiou  prepares  to  go 
farther  downward  in  the  slough  of  his  life. 

For  what  has  The  Sparkow  in  the  back  of 
his  despicable  brain?  Nothing  more  than  to 
hold  up  the  cashier  of  the  leather  factory  on 
pay-day— to  r^teve  k*m  of  his  bag  of  saktries 
and  to  deprive  the  poor  beggar  of  his  life. 
Lruoic  must  stop  him,  enquire  the  time,  while 
he.  The  Sparrow,  discusses  the  issue  with  a 
sharp  knife  poked  between  the  cashier's  ribs. 
They  will  divide,  half  and  half,  the  sixteen 
thousand  kronen.  It'll  be  a  big  haul,  and 
they  can  go  to  America,  where  the  baby  can  be 
born.  This  is  what  The  Sparrow  unfolds 
to  Zjlioic,  and  Juue  is  suspici^nts  of  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  AU  the  while  thai  LnjOM 
is  maneuoering  to  steal  the  carving-knife 
which  he  might  need  in  the  new  "business," 
she  stands  by,  but  he  is  too  clever,for  her,  and, 
though  weak  in  heart  at  times.  The  Sparrow 
keeps  him  to  the  point.  "What  wiU  happen 
to  me  in  the  other  world?"  asks  LnjOH,  who 
wishes  to  play  safe  here  and  hereafter. 

The  Sparrow  {impaiienlly):  What  do 
you  mean — afterward? 

Lmoif :  In  the  other  world — when  I  see 
God— what'll  I  say  then? 

The  Sparrow:  The  likes  of  us  will 
never  see  Him. 

Liliom:  Why  not? 

The  Sparrow:  Were  you  ever  hauled 
before  the  Supreme  Court? 

Lxxioic:  No. 

The  Sparrow:  Our  kind  only  comes  up 
before  the  police  magistrate — and  the  high- 
est we  ever  get  to  is  tiie  Criminal  Court. 

LnJOH :  And  do  you  think  it  is  the  same 
up  there? 

The  Sparrow:  Just  the  same  up  there. 
Well  come  up  before  a  police  magistrate. 

Leuou:  a  police  magistrate? 

The  Sparrow:  Sure.  For  the  rich 
people — ^the  Heavenly  Court.  For  us  dirty 
Dums  only  a  police  magistrate.  For  the 
rich — ^fine  music  and  angels.   For  us  

Lxuou:   FOR  us? 

The  Sparrow:  For  us,  my  son,  there's 
only  justice.  In  the  next  world  there'll  be 
lots  of  justice,  yes,  nothing  but  justice. 
And  where  there's  justice  there  must  be 
police  magistrates;  and  wh^e  there're 
police  magistrates,  people  like  us  get  

This  does  not  comfort  Jjllou.;  his  heart 
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thumps  as  loud  as  ever.  And  Jttlie,  before 
he  goes  out,  makes  him  show  her  what  he  has 
under  his  coat.  He  deftly  hands  her  out  a 
pack  of  cards,  while  the  knife  lies  burning  in 
his  arm.  When  he  leaves,  he  goes  to  Ms  de- 
struction; no  fate  can  turn  him  from  the  end. 
AUthe  while  Marie  and  her  Wolf  are  having 
their  pictures  taken  in  the  "studio"  you  feel 
the  av^ul  rushing,  toward  disastrous  end,  of 
the  life  ofLjuon  and  Juue. 

And  so,  in  the  fields  on  the  outskirts  of  the' 
city,  just  where  a  railroad  embankment  shows 
the  shining  rails  pointing  toward  Vienna  and 
the  lone  arm  of  a  signal-tower,  Lnjou  and 
Tbe  Sparrow  await  their  victim,  rehearsing 
what  they  will  do,  and  gambling  to  pass  the 
time.  And  what  has  LniOM  to  stake  in  the 
game?  His  share  of  the  cashier's  bundle  of 
notes.  Excitement  must  be  kept  at  a  pilch, 
nerves  must  be  steadied — at  such  a  moment  as 
this  LiiJOM  holds  lightly  the  money — and 
holds  more  lightly  still  his  ovm  life.  The 
Sparrow  can  cheat  at  cards  and  put  it  all 
over  LnjOM  in  such  a  strenuous  mood.  The 
boy  loses  everything  he's  going  to  get  by 
the  murder.  The  cashier  enters,  at  Au  side 
a  leather  bag  slung  from  his  shoulder.  Tbk 
Sparrow  coughs  wamingly,  moves  to  Me 
right  between  Ljnzican  and  the  embankmait, 
pauses  just  behind  Linzman  and  follows  him. 
LmoM  stands  bewildered  a  few  paces  to  the 
left  of  the  railroad  ties.  He  finds  kimsdf 
facing  the  cashier. 

Liliom  {trembling  in  every  limb):  Good 
evening.  I  beg  pardon,  dr,  what  time  is  it? 
The  Sparrow  springs  silently  at  Linzican, 
the  little  knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  with  his 
left  forces  the  cashier  to  his  knees.  Simul- 
taneously LiNZUAN  thrusts  his  right  hand  into 
his  coat  pocket  and  produces  a  revolver  which 
he  points  at  Lhjom's  breast.  There  is  a  long 
pause.) 

LiNZUAN  (in  a  low,  even  voice):  It  is 
twenty-five  minutes  past  six.  {Looks  iron- 
ically at  The  Sparrow.)  It's  lucky  I 
grabbed  the  hand  with  the  knife  instead  of 
the  other  one.  {Looks  appraisingly  from 
one  to  the  other.)  Two  fine  birds!  (To 
Liliom.)  I  advise  you  to  keep  quiet.  One 
move  and  you'll  get  two  bullets  in  you. 

Such  games  as  these  two  bums  play  do  not 
always  turn  out  successfully,  and  cashiers  do 
not  always  pass  by  at  the  acatstomed  Ume. 
It  happened  that  Linzman  had  been  to  themill 
and  now  was  here  with  the  police  near.  The 
Sparrow  escapes,  but  Ijuom,  nu^ng  a 
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spring  for  the  embankment,  is  outlined  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  seen  by  every  one.  Now  Ute 
police  will  catch  kimJ  No,  not  if  he  can  help 
it.  He  takes  the  carving-knife  and  gives 
kimself  a  deadly  thrust.  His  face  is  uplifted 
to  the  sky;  he  gives  a  defiant  laugh.  "Julie, 
liltle  girl — "  Ik  murmurs,  as  he  rolls  from  the 
embankment. 

It  is  Liuoic,  therefore,  who  must  be  carried 
back  to  the  "studio"  where  Masie  and  Wolf 
are  Having  their  pictures  taken;  and  where 
Julie,  with  forebodings  in  her  heart,  watches 
silently  and  hollow-eyed.  Two  workmen 
bring  him  on  a  stretcher.  The  doctor  will 
foUow.  Left  alone  with  the  boy,  Julie 
clasps  the  hand  stretched  out  to  her. 

LniOH  (raising  himself  with  difficulty  and 
speaking  softly,  first  in  joke,  but  later  soberly, 
defiant):  Listen,  Julie — there's  something 
I  want  to  tell  you — I  beat  you — ^not  because 
I  was  mad  at  you — no — only  because  I 
could  not  bear  to  see  you  crying —  You 
always  cried — on  my  accoimt — and,  well, 
you  see — I  never  learned  a  trade —  But 
anyhow — I  wasn't  going  back  to  the 
carousel  to  fool  with  the  girls —  No,  hang 
it  all — imderstand? 

Julie:  Yes. 

Lnioic:  I  didn't  give  you  anything — no 
hxaat — not  even  enough  to  eat—  But  you 
don't  understand — I'm  resdly  no  good — 
but  I  couldn't  be  a  caretaker  and  so  I 
thou^t  maybe  it  would  be  better  over 
there — in  America — do  you  see?  I  won't 
say  I'm  sorry — I  won't  ao  that — ^I  won't — 
Tell  the  baby — ^if  you  want  to. 

Julie  :  Yes. 

LnjoM :  Tell  the  baby — I  was  no  good — 
but  tell  him — tell  him — I  thought  perhaps — 
over  in  America —  But  you  don't  care  about 
that—  If  it's  a  boy-4f  it's  a  girl— perhaps 
I'll  see  God  to-day —  Do  you  think  111  see 
Him? 

Julie:  Yes. 

LiLiou:  I'm  not  afraid — of  the  police 
Up  There — if  they'll  only  let  me  appear 
before  God  Himself — ^not  like  down  here 
where  an  officer  stops  you  at  the  door — 

Juue:  Yes. 

Liuoic:  Julie — hold  my  hand  tight. 
Juue:   I'm  holding  it  ti^t— all  the 
time. 

Liliom  :  Tighter,  tighter — ^Liliom  has — 
{Pauses.)  Julie  

Julie:  LiliomI  {He  sinks  slowly  back 
and  dies.) 


So  the  poor  little  expectant  mother  is  left 
alone  wi^  ksr  bitter  memories  and  uucertaim 

expectations. 

Julie:  Liliom,  Liliom — ^I  never  told 
you,  never;  now  I'll  tell  you — now  I'll  tell 
you — ^you  thoughtless,  cruel,  wicked,  dear 
Liliom.  Sleep  in  peace — They  can't  under- 
stand how  I  feel — I  can't  even  explain  to 
you — not  even  to  you — ^how  I  feel.  You'd 
only  lau^  at  me— but  now  you  can't  hear 
your  Julie  any  more.  It  was  wrong  of  you 
to  beat  me — on  the  breast — on  the  head — 
in  the  face — ^but  now,  sleep  in  peace,  you 
wicked,  wicked  boy — I  love  you — I  love 
you — I  love  you — I  never  told  you — I  was 
so  ashamed —  But  now  I've  told  you — 
and  still  I'm  ashamed — so  ashamed.  Now, 
sleep — ^Lili(»n,  sleep. 

She  leaves  him  on  ^  stretcher.  But  all  is 
not  at  an  end  with  Liliom.  There  come  to 
him,  dead,  two  men  in  black,  their  faces  il^ 
lumined  by  a  violet  ray.  Tluy  are  from  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Heaven;  they  have  come 
to  arrest  Liliom.  He  is  to  be  tried  tUtove. 
The  Sparrow  is  right.  There  is  a  long  way 
to  travel  before  facing  God. 

So  Liliom  passes  into  the  Beyond  a  pris- 
oner, even  as  he  passed  so  much  of  his  life  on 
earth,  and  he  finds  himself  in  the  courtroom. 
Through  the  window  can  be  seen  rvse-Unted 
clouds,  and  there  is  a  door  to  one  side 
which  is  ominous—forbidding.  This  is  (he 
Division  for  Suicides.  There  are  A  Richly 
Dressed  Man  and  A  Poorly  Dressed  Man 
waiting  the  Magistrate's  decree.  Be  is  bald, 
with  a  long  white  beard— just  such  a  judge  as 
children  imagine  God  to  be.  He  dispenses 
decisions  on  the  tioo  waiting  victims.  One 
has  been  to  earth  and  has  red^med  kims^f 
by  doing  a  good  deed.  The  other  has  been- 
purged  by  fire  and  now  wishes  to  be  sent 
earthward  that  he  may  be  bettered  by  good 
service.  Liuom  views  the  proceedings  with 
superciliousness.   His  time  now  comes. 

Magistrate:  What  good  did  you  do  on 
earth?  (Liliom  is  silent.)  Why  did  you 
take  your  life?  (Liliom  does  not  answer. 
The  Magistrate  addresses  the  FntST  PouCE- 
MAN.)  Take  that  knife  away  from  him.  It 
will  be  returned  to  you  if  you  return  to 
earth.  Don't  you  know  that  your  wife  is 
going  to  be  a  mother? 

Liliom:  Yes. 

Magistrate:  And  that  the  child,  too, 
will  be  without  food  or  shelter?  Do  you 
not  even  rqp%t  that? 
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Iiliom:    N(k    Now  that 
-wbMes  &at  to  me? 

Magxstbate:  Don't  try  to  deceive  me. 
I  see  through  you  -as  through  a  puie  of 
glass. 

Lhjoh:  If  yDHseesomuch^^ydoyou 
ask  lae?  Why  don't  you  let  im  rest— -m 
peace? 

Ma^stxatb:  First  you  m«st  earn  your 
rest. 

Lnjo^:  Att  I  want  is  sleep. 

Magistrate:  Your  obstinacy  woa't 
help  you,  LlUom.  Here  patieoce  is  as  end- 
less as  Time.   We  can  wait. 

Ljugm  :  Pkase,  your  Honor— {'d  tike  to 
know — if  your  Hooor  wiU  teU  me — »  the 
baby  goiz^  to  be  a  boy  or  a  girL 

M>wq2Szsate:  You  shall  see  thaU  fw 
yoursdif. 

Lnjoic  (exdltdly) :  111  sec  the  b^? 

Maihstrate:  When  you  do,  it  won't  be 
a  baby  any  more.  But  we  haven't  reached 
that  pi^t  yet. 

LiLiou:   I'll  see  it? 

Magistkate  :  You  cruefly  deserted  your 
wife  and  child;  you  were  a  bad  husband  and 
a  bad  father.  Again  I  a^  you,  do  you 
repent? 

Lnioic:  I  couldn't  work  at  anything— 
and  I  conMn't  bear  to  see  Jidie  always — 

always  

Magistrate:  Crying.  Why  are  you 
ashamed  to  say.it?  You  couldn't  bear  to 
see  her  crying.  Why  are  you  afraid  of  that 
word?  And  why  are  you  ashamed  to  ad- 
mit that  you  loved  hex? 

LmoiE  {shrugs  kis  shoulders):  Who's 
adiamed?  But  I  coiddn't  bear  to  see  it— 
and  that's  why  I  was  bad  to  her  ■ 

Magistrate:   Do  you  not  r^%t? 

I^OH  (with  a  stare):  1  don't  r^cet 
anything. 

Magistrate:  Liliom,  Uliom,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  hdp  you. 

Lzuoh:   I'm  not  asking  for  he^ 

Magistrate:  If  I  said  to  you  now: 
Liliom,  go  back  to  your  stretcher  oa  which 
you  died.  To-morrow  morning  you  will 
arise  alive  and  well  again.  WtKild  you  be 
willing  to  be  a  caretaker? 

Lnjou:  No. 

Magistrate:   Why  not? 

Lmou:  Because — because  that's  just 
why  I  died. 

Maoxsisate:  That  is  not  true,  my  son. 
You  died  because  you  loved  a  poor  little 
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girl  and  the  child  she  was  carrying  under 
h^  heart. 
LiLioif:  No  

Magistrate  :  Liliom,  you  must  remain 
for  fifteen  years  in  the  cl^msing  flames  imtil 
yooT  child  is  full  grown.  By  that  time  your 
pride  and  stubbornness  will  probably  have 
been  burnt  out  of  you.  And  whoi  ^ur 
daughter  

Imou :   My  daughter! 

Magtstraix:  When  your  daughter  will 
have  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  you  will  go 
down  to  earth  for  a  sin^  day — to  see 
how  the  purification  of  your  soul  has 
progressed. 

LnJOu:  Then  111  have  to  show  what  I 
can  do? 

Magistrate:  Yes — ^it  is  a  test.  Now  I 
bid  you  farewell —  After  you  have  re- 
turned from  earth  you  will  again  stand 
before  me.  Take  heed  and  think  of  s(Hne 
good  deed  to  do  for  your  child —  On  that 
wUl  depend  which  at  these  doois  will  be 
open  to  you.    Now  go,  Liliom! 

The  gUm  from  ike  open  door  is  so  strong  as 
to  Hind  LiLioic;  he  takes  a  step  backward,  but 
he  knows  he  faces  the  inevitable,  and  so  he 
goes  with  his  eyes  near  blindedf  into  the 
light. 

All  through  the  fifteen  years  of  Jinjz's 
motherhood,  Lmoic  is  being  cleansed,  and 
now  the  day  arrives  when  she  and  her  daughter, 
Louise,  are  thriving  modestly  by  work  at  the 
factory.  Marie  prospers  with  a  prosperous 
ku^and,  and  takes  on  all  the  airs  of  the  well- 
to-do.  In  a  tiny  garden  before  the  house,  the 
Pidicemen  leave  I^oic  to  stand  Ms  final  test 
on  earth.  He  watches  Ms  wife  and  chUd  ai 
thea^  frugal  meal. 

Leuou:  God  bless  you. 

Louise:  You,  too. 

Julie:  Anotlur  b^gar.  What  do  you 
want,  my  poor  man? 

LtuoH:  Nothing —  Is  that  your 
dau^ter? 

Julie:  Suidty. 

Liuoh:  Are  yon  m —   {To  Louise.) 
Are  you  the  dau^ter? 
LotTXSE:  Yes,  sir. 

LiLiou:  A  sweet,  lovely  girL  (Takes 
the  soup  she  hands  him,  and  touches  her  with 
his  hand.) 

Louise:  Mother! 

Julie:   What's  the  matter,  my  child? 
Louise:  The  man  tried  to  take  hold  of 
me. 
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Julie:  Nonsense!  Sit  dovn  and  eat 
your  soup.    (They  eat.) 

LnjoM ;  Your  husband  works  at  the  mill? 

Julie  {after  a  pause):  I  have  no  hua- 
band.   I'm  a  widow. 

Liliom:  Your  husband — I  suppose  he's 
been  dead  a  long  time.  (Juue  does  not 
answer.)  I  said  your  husband — ^he's  been 
dead  a  long  time? 

Julie:   A  long,  long  time. 

Liliom:   What  did  he  die  of? 

Louise:  No  one  knows.  He  went  to 
America  to  work  and  he  died  there — in  a 
hospital.    Poor  father,  I  never  saw  him. 

LiLiou:  He  went  tc  America? 

Louise:   \es,  before  I  was  bom. 

MaybCf  says  Liliom  to  Julie,  /  have  met 
kim  in  my  wanderings.  But  if  so  kow  dif- 
ferent Ute  picture  from  the  one  in  the  mind  of 
his  daughter! 

Louise:  Surely  he  must  have  been  a 
good  man,  wasn't  he? 

Liliom:  He  wasn't  so  awfully  good 
either.  As  far  as  I  know  he  was  what  they 
called  a  barker,  a  happy-go-lucky  fellow,  full 
of  tricks —  But  he  was  really  a  bully,  too, 
my  dear  child.  He'd  pick  a  fight  with  any- 
body.   He  even  hit  your  dear  little  mother. 

Julie:   That's  not  true! 

Liliom:   Oh,  yes  it  is! 

Julie:  Aren't  you  ashamed  to  tell  the 
child  such  awful  things  about  her  father? — 
Take  that  dish,  Louise,  and  let  him  go. 

Lixiom:   So  he  didn't  hit  you? 

Julie  :  No,  never.  He  was  always  good 
to  me  

Liliom:  Don't  chase  me  away,  little 
girl,  let  me  come  in  for  just  a  minute — just 
long  enough  to  let  me  show  you  something 
pretty,  something  wonderful.  {Takes  from 
his  pocket  a  big  red  handkerchief  in  which  is 
wrapped  a  glittering  star  from  Iteaven.) 

Louise:  What's  that? 

LnjOM:  PstI  A  start  {With  a  gestitre 
he  indicates  the  heaverdy  constellation.) 

Julie  {sternly) :  Don't  let  him  give  you 
anything.  He's  sure  to  have  stolen  it. 
{To  Liliom.)    For  God's  sake,  go! 

Liliom:  My  dear — please,  my  dear — I 
must  show  you  something  beautiful — er — 
do  something  good. 

Louise  {pointing  mth  her  right  hand): 
Go.   (Liuou  suddenly  slaps  her  extended 


hand,    and   the   blow   resounds  loudly.) 

Louise  {bewildered) :  Mother — this  man 
— told  him  to  go  away — he  hit  me — on  the 
hand — hard — ^very  hard,  mother — ^but  it 
didn't  hurt  at  all — motho* — it  didn't  hurt — 
it  was  just  as  if  some  one  had  stroked  my 
hand  very  gently.   (I^oh  looks  at  Juu£.) 

Julie  {sojUy):  Go  inside,  my  child- 
(After  Louise  leaves,  she  turns  to  LnJOH.) 
You  struck  my  child. 

Liuom:  Yes — I  struck  her. 

Julie:  Is  that  what  you  came  fn*,  to 
stnke  my  child? 

Liliom:  No — I  didn't  come  for  that — 
but  I  did  hit  her — and  now  I'm  going  back. 

Jvue:  Who  are  you? 

Liliom  (simply):  A  poor,  tired  b:^gar, 
who  has  come  a  long  way,  who  was  hupgry 
and  took  your  soup  and  your  bread  and 
struck  your  child.    Are  you  angry? 

Julie  {her  hand  on  her  heart.  Fearfully, 
vfonderingly):  Jesus  protect  me — I  don't 
understand  it — ^I'm  not  angry — I  can't  be 
angry  

LniOM  goes  to  the  doorway  and  letms 
against  the  post.   Juue  sits  at  the  toHe, 

jt^UE:  lilioml   (Louise  r«ftinu.) 

Louise:  What  was  it  that  h^poied  to 
us,  mother? 

Jl-lie:  Nothing,  my  child.  {The  Heav- 
enly Policemen  appear  and  Liliom  walks 
of,  the  two  guards  shaking  their  heads 
deploringly.  U  is  easily  seen  that  there  is  but 
one  future  for  Liuom,  who  could  do  no  good 
deed  on  earth.) 

Louise:  Dear,  darling  mother,  why  don't 
you  tell  me? 

Julie:  What  is  there  to  tell  you,  child? 
Nothing  has  happened.  We  sat  here,  eat- 
ing our  meal,  and  a  beggar  came  who  talked 
of  bygone  days,  and  thm  I  thot^ht  of  your 
father  

Louise:  Mother  dear — tell  me — how 
can  any  one  hit  you  hard  like  that  and  not 
hurt  you — how  is  that  possible? 

Julie:  It  is  possible,  my  child — ^that 
some  one  might  strike  you  and  even  beat 
you  and  beat  you  and  not  hurt  you  at  all. 

So,  this  is  the  legend  of  LiuOM  and  haw, 
given  a  chance,  he  could  not  save  his  own  soul, 
A  nd  it  is  the  miracle  of  a  woman,  whose  way 
it  is  to  love,  even  though  the  soul  of  the  man 
is  not  worth  loving. 


The  play  m  November  Everybody's — out  October  15 — will  be  **Nice  People"  by  Radtd 
Crothcrs,  a  startling  picture  ot  how  the  youngster*  <rf  to-day  are  conducting  thenuehei. 
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The  Red  House  Murder 

Wk^  C^ky  and  the  Inspector  Drag 
the  Pond,  Antony^  with  Sinister  Fore- 
bodingSy  Explores  the  Secret  Passi^ 

By  A.  A.  Milne 

AMthtr  of"OHee  On  a  Tbu,^*  "Mr.  Pbm  Pasiet  I^,"gic. 
lUustratioiis  by  Geoii^  Gi|Eu^ 


A  NTONY  GILLINGHAM  was  sure 

/\  not  only  that  Matthew  Cayley's 
/  theory  of  the  murder  of  his  unde, 
Mark  Ablett,  of  the  Red  House 
Dpas  false,  but  that  Cayley  knew  it  was 
false.  When  CHUiii^uun  arrived  at  the 
Ablett  home  to  call  ispoa  his  tdexkA,  Bill 
Bevcriey,  iriio  was  a  house-party  guest 
there,  he  had  foond  Cayley  banging  upon 
the  locked  door  of  the  "office"  where  Mark 
w(n:ked  and  crying  out,  ^'Open  the  door, 
open  the  doort" 

Hie  dead  man  was  supposed  to  be  Maria's 
imptecunious  brother  ^dbom  he  had  not  seen 
for  fifteen  years.  Caylesr's  theory  was  that 
the  brothers  had  quarreled,  that  Robert 
had  been  killed  accidentally  and  that  MariL 
had  lost  his  head  and  run  away.  Although 
not  a  pnrfessional  detective,  Antony  was  a 
dose  observer  and  he  had  a  keen  mind. 

If  the  shooting  was  accidental  why  had 
Mark  been  such  a  fool  as  to  run?  Why  had 
Ca>iey  gone  the  Uxat  way  around  to  the 
"office"  window? 

If  the  fleeing  man  had  taken  the  door-key 
with  him  H  must  have  been  m  the  inside 
of  the  door.  .  Was  it  not  strange  that  a  key 
to  a  room  which  was  not  a  bednxnn  should 
be  on  the  inside  of  the  door? 

And  was  it  not  stranger  still  that  Cayley 
had,  after  Antony  had  called  attention  to 
this,  secretly  placed  the  keys  to  all  <rf  the 
other  doora--iiut  <Mie — on  tiiie  inside? 

There  were  other  points  that  puzzled 
Antcmy  as  he  and  Bill  strvdled  about  the 
Red  House  grounds.  Hiere  was  Cayley's 
relationship  to  Mark — that  (rf  slave  to 
overbearing  tasknmster. 

And  there  was  the  strange  situation  of 
the  bowKng-gieen,  croquet-ground  and  shed, 
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where  the  playir  g  twM  were  kept,  in  rela~ 
tion  to  the  house  itself.  Also  there  was  the 
inddent  of  the  ghost.  There  were  stories 
that  Red  House  was  haunted  and  because 
any  referaice  to  this  annoyed  Matk,  some 
of  the  guests,  Caylqr  being  the  instigator, 
arranged  a  j(^e  for  the  benefit  <rf  thdr  host. 
Miss  Norris,  an  actress  and  one  of  the 
guests,  made  up  as  a  ghost  and  KpgieutA  an 
the  bowling-green  in  the  evoping.  Mark 
was  terrified. 

Unless  there  was  a  secret  passage  from  the 
house.  Miss  Norris  could  not  have  ap- 
peared without  being  seen  long  enot^h  in 
advance  to  spai  the  hoax.  In  lotting  for 
this  secret  passage  that  night  Antony  saw 
Cayley's  blade  head  suddmty  rise  up  from 
one  (n  the  croquet  boxes  in  the  shm.  In 
musing  over  this  strange  occurrence  it 
suddenly  came  to  him  that  Cayley  had 
shown  more  anxiety  over  getting  rid  of 
Miss  Norris  than  any  of  the  other  house- 
party  guests.  She  had  been  bundled  off  first. 

Why?  Because  she  knew  about  the 
secret  passage,  uid  if  she  remained  she 
might  talk. 

Why  again?  Because  the  passa«  or  the 
mere  knowledge  of  it  mi^t  provi^  a  due 
to  the  mystery. 

"I  wonder  if  Mark's  hiding  there," 
thought  Antony  and  he  went  to  sle^. 

ANTONY  came  down  in  a  vwy  good 
humor  to  breakfast  next  morning  and 
found  that  his  host  was  before  him.  Cay- 
ley looked  up  fmn  his  letters  and  nodded. 

"Any  word  of  Mr.  Ablett— of  Mark?" 
said  Antony,  as  he  poured  out  his  cofiee. 

**No.  The  inspects  wants  to  drag  the 
lake  this  aftemo(»i." 
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"Oh!   Is  there  a  lake?" 

There  was  just  the  flicker  of  a  smile  on 
Cayley's  foce,  but  it  disappeared  as  quickly 
as  it  came. 

"Well,  it's  really  a  pond,"  he  said,  '"but 
it  was  called  'the  lake.'  " 

"By  Mark,'?  thought  Antony.  Aloud  he 
said,  "What  do  they  expect  to  find?" 

"They  think  that  Mark—"  He  broke  off 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"May  have  drowned  himself,  knowing 
that  he  couldn't  get  away?  And  knowing 
that  he  had  compromised  himself  by  trying 
to  get  away  at  all?" 

"Yes;  I  s  jppose  so,"  said  Cayley  slowly. 

"I  should  have  thought  he  would  have 
given  himself  more  of  a  rur  for  his  money. 
After  all,  he  had  a  revolver.  If  he  was  de- 
termined not  to  be  taken  alive,  he  could 
always  have  prevented  that.  Couldn't  he 
have  cai^t  a  train  to  London  before  the 
police  knew  anything  about  it?" 

"He  might  have  got  away  with  it.  There 
was  a  train.  They  would  have  noticed 
him  at  Woodham,  of  course,  but  he  might 
have  escaped  notice  at  Stanton.  He's  not 
so  well  known  there,  naturally.  The  inspec- 
tor has  been  inquiring.  Nobody  seems  to 
have  seen  him." 

"There  are  sure  to  be  people  who  will 
say  they  did,  later  on.  There  was  never  a 
missii^  man  yet  but  a  dozen  yeapAc  came 
forward  who  swear  to  have  seen  him  at  a 
dozen  different  placra  at  the  same  time." 

Cayley  smiled. 

"Yes.  That's  true.  Anyhow,  he  wants 
to  drag  the  pond  first"  He  added  dryly. 
"From  what  I've  read  of  detective  stories, 
inspectors  always  do  want  to  drag  the  pond 
first." 

"Is  it  deep?" 

"Quite  deep  enough/'  said  Cayley  as  he 
got  up. 

ANTONY  went  on  with  his  breakfast. 
Perhaps  it  was  true  that  inspectors 
liked  dragging  ponds,  but  the  question  was 
did  Cayley  like  having  them  dragged?  Was 
Cayley  anxious  about  it,  or  quite  indiffer- 
ent? He  certainly  did  not  seem  to  be 
anxious,  but  he  could  hide  his  feeling  very 
easily  beneath  that  heavy,  stolid  face,  and 
it  was  not  often  that  the  real  Cayley  peeped 
out.  Just  a  little  too  eager  once  or  twice, 
perhaps,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  learnt 
from  it  this  morning.   Perhaps  he  knew 


that  the  pond  had  no  secrets  to  give  up^ 
After  all,  inspectors  were  always  dragging 
ponds. 
Bill  came  in  noisily. 

His  face  was  an  open  book.  Excitement 
was  written  all  over  it. 

"Well,"  he  said  eagerly,  as  he  sat  down 
to  the  business  of  the  meal,  "what  are  we 
going  to  do  this  morning?" 

"Not  talk  so  loudly,  for  one  thing,"  said 
Antony. 

Bill  looked  about  him  apprehensively. 
Was  Cayley  under  the  table,  for  example? 
After  last  night  one  never  knew. 

"Is — er— "   He  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"No.  But  one  doesn't  want  to  shout. 
One  should  modulate  the  voice,  my  dear 
William,  while  breathing  gently  from  the 
hps.  Thus  one  avoids  those  chest-notes 
which  have  betrayed  many  a  secret,  In 
other  words,  pass  ihe  toast." 

"You  seem  bright  this  morning." 

"I  am.  Very  bright.  Cayley  noticed  it 
Cayley  said,  ^ere  it  not  that  I  have  other 
business  I  would  come  gathering  nuts  with 
thee.  Fain  would  I  gyrate  round  the" 
mulberry-bush  and  hop  upon  the  little 
hills.  But  the  waters  of  Jordan  encompass 
me  and  Inspector  Birdi  tarries  outside 
with  his  shrimping-net  My  friend  Wil- 
liam Beverley  will  att^d  thee  ancm.  Fare- 
well, a  long  larewell  to  all  thy  grape-nuts.' 
He  then  left  up-ceater.  Enter  W.  Bev- 
erley, R." 

"Are  you  often  like  this  at  breakfast?" 

"Almost  invariably,"  said  he  wiUi  his 
mouth  full.    "Exit  W.  Beverly,  L." 

"It's  a  touch  of  the  sun,  I  suppose,"  said 
Bill,  shaking  his  head  sadly. 

"It's  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the 
stars,  all  actii^  together  on  an  empty 
stcm^ch.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  stars,  Mr.  Beverley?  Do  you  know 
anything  about  Orion's  Belt,  for  instance? 
And  why  isn't  there  a  star  called  Beverley's 
Belt?  Or  a  novel?  Said  he,  mastieating: 
'Re-enter  W.  Beverley  through  trap-door.* " 

"Talking  about  trap-doors  " 

"Don't,"  said  Antony,  getting  up.  "Some 
talk  of  Alexander .  and  some  of  Hercules, 
but  nobody  talks  about  —  what's  the 
Latin  for  trap-door?  Mensa  —  a  table, 
you  might  get  it  from  that  Well,  Mr. 
Beverley," — and  he  slapped  him  heartily 
on  the  back  as  he  went  past  him — shall 
see  you  later.  Cayley  says  that  you  will 
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MMB  Me,  bat  10  fur  you  lia»e  not  nuuie  me 
ooce.  Yoa  mt  trjr  sad  be  more 
iMiiB^  whca  yon  hcvc  fiiudwd  your 
hnkbst.   But  <kn't  Imny.   Let  the  iq»- 

Cr  maMk^jks  baw  dme  to  do  the  wock." 
ilh  Ikoae  words  Mr.  Ga^Mn  Iben  left 
the  yriom  apartmcot." 

Bb  cnntiniirrl  his  bfcakEist  with  a 
dighdr  bewikkred  air.  He  did  not  know 
tM  G^rfay  was  mAii^  a  dpnet  outside 
dtt  windDirs  bduad  has;  not  hstening, 
pohaps;  pn— Ti^  mat  even  ovetbeariag;; 
but  within  sight  of  Aatony,  who  was  not 
eoing  to  take  aajr  risks.  So  he  went  on 
with  his  faieak&stf  irflrfting  that  AnUmy 
was  a  queer  fallow,  and  wooAenofi  it  he  had 
dramed  only  of  the  amaring  thmgi  which 
had  hafipened  the  d^r  bdoce. 

Antony  went  op  to  his  bedroom  to  £etch 
Ui  pipe.  It  wMoocnpied  by  a  housemaid 
aad  he  aaade  a  pofite  apology  ior  dtttorbing 
her.  T^fff  he  "^"f—b^wf 

Is  it  VhitT  he  asked,  gtving  ha  a 
friendly  smile. 

'Yo^ar^^Aemki,  Ay  but  proud.  She 
kad  no  doubts  as  to  why  it  was  tliat  she  had 
achieved  audi  notoriety. 

Tt  was  you  who  heard      Mark  yerter- 
<fay,  waan't  it?  I  hope  the  hwpprtinr  waa 
■icetoyovT" 
'Yes,  ihaidL  yea.  A." 
"It's  fl»y  turn  now.   You  wait,'"  nuir- 
■■md  Antony  to  himaelf. 

'nrci^  sir.   Nasty-4ike.   Meaning  to  say 
Usckaaoe  had  ome." 
IwrnKkr." 

<Vdl.  that**  what  I  heard,  sir.  Truly." 
Aatnay  hiofced  at  fccr  lhM«htfully  and 
Bodfad.  'Ym.  Iwamkv.  Iwonderwhy." 

HE  WAS  glad  to  have  spofcen  to  her,  be- 
cause  he  hadnrogniged  at  once  the  im- 
nease  importance  of  her  evidaooe.  To  the 
inspector  no  doidH  it  had  seemed  ooly  of 
iaiportaace  in  that  it  had  shown  Mark  to 
hine  adopted  something  of  a  thrcatfning 
attitnde  toward  his  bcotfacr.  To  Antony  it 
had  mndi  more  wgnffirannr.  It  was  the 
only  trnstwmtJy  evidence  that  Mark  had 
keea  m  the  office  at  all  that  afternoon. 

But  certainly  Hrie's  evidence  did  not 
prave  as^thing  more  than  the  mere  pccs- 
mee  of  Mark  in  the  room.  "It's  my  turn 
bow;  you  wait."  That  was  not  an  imme- 
diate threat;  it  was  a  threat  for  the  future. 
If  Mark  had  shot  his  brother  immediately 


afterward  it  must  have  been  an  accident, 
the  result  of  a  stnig^,  say,  pcovoked  hf 
that  "nasty-likc"  tone  of  voice.  Kobody 
would  say  "You  wait"  to  a  man  who  was 
«Hng  to  be  shot.  "You  wait"  meant 
"You  wait,  and  see  what's  going  to  happen 
to  you  later  on."  The  owner  oi  the  Red 
House  had  had  enou^  of  his  brother's 
qx»^ng,  his  brother's  blackmail;  now  it 
was  Mark's  turn  to  get  a  bit  <tf  his  own  back. 
I>et  Robert  just  wait  a  bit  and  he  would  see. 
The  conversation  iriiidi  Elsie  had  over- 
heard might  have  meant  something  l&e 
this.  It  couldn't  have  meant  murder. 
Anyway  not  murder  of  Rc^Mrt  by  Maik. 

"It's  a  funny  business,"  thou^t  Antony. 
'The  one  obvious  solution  is  so  easy  and  yet 
so  wrong.  I've  got  a  hundred  things  in 
my  head  and  I  can't  fit  them  together. 
And  this  aftemocm  will  nudce  a  hundred  and 
one.   I  mustn't  forget  this  afternoon." 

He  found  Bill  in  the  hall  and  proposed  a 
stroU.   Bill  was  only  too  ready. 

"Where  do  you  want  to  go?"  he  a^ed. 

"I  don't  mind  much.  Show  me  the 
park." 

They  wdked  out  together. 

"m^Kam,  vAA  man,'*  said  Antony,  as  soon 
as  tfaqr  were  away  from  the  house,  "you 
really  mustn't  tafl:  so  loudly  indocm. 
There  was  a  gentlonaa  outride,  just  behind 
you,  all  the  time. 

-"Oh,"  said  BUI,  going  pink.  "I'm  aw- 
fully sorry.  So  that  s  why  you  were  talkii^ 
such  rot." 

"Partly,  yes.  And  partly  because  X  do 
fed  rather  hn^X  this  morning.  We're 
gomg  to  have  a  busy  day." 

"Are  we  rcaHy?  What  are  we  g<»ng  to 
do?" 

'They're  gcnng  to  drag  the  pood — beg  its 
pardon,  the  lake.   Where  is  the  lake?" 

"We're  on  the  way  to  it  now,  if  you'd 
like  to  see  it." 

"We  may  as  w^  look  at  it.  Do  you 
haunt  the  lake  mudi  in  the  onlinary  way?" 

"Oh,  no.  There's  nothmg  to  do  there." 

"You  can't  bathe?" 

"Well,  I  ahouMn't  care  to.   Too  dirty." 

"I  see.  This  is  the  way  we  came  yester- 
day, isn't  it?   The  way  to  the  village?" 

"Yes.  Wegooffabittotheleftdi- 
rectly.   What  are  they  dcagring  tt  for?" 

"Mark." 

"Oh,  rot,"  said  BiU  uneasily.  He  was 
silent  for  a  little  and  then,  forgetting  his 
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uncomfortable  thoi^ts  in  his  sudden  re- 
membrance cA  the  exciting  times  they  were 
havii^,  said  eagerly,  "Vl%en  are  we  goiag 
to  look  for  tliat  passage?" 

"We  can't  do  very  much  while  Cayley's 
in  the  house." 

"What  about  this  af teznooa  when  they're 
dragging  the  pcmd?  ife's  sure  to  be  there." 

Antony  shook  bis  head. 

"There's  5(»nething  I  must  do  this  after- 
noon," he  said.  "Of  course  we  might  have 
time  for  both." 

"Has  Cayley  got  to  be  out  of  the  house 
f  CM-  the  other  thing  too?" 

"WeU,  I  think  be  ou^t  to  be." 

"Is  it  anything  exciting?" 

"I  dtm't  boow.  It  n^^t  be  rather  i&. 
teresting.  I  daresay  I  could  do  it  at  some 
other  time,  but  I  rather  fancy  it  at  three 
o'clock,  somehow.  I've  b^n  specially 
keeping  it  back  for  then." 

"Whatfuni  You  do  want  me,  don't  you?" 
course  I  do.  Only,  Bill— don't  talk 
about  things  inade  the  house,  unless  I 
begin." 

"Iwtm't   I  swear  I  won't" 

'  pHEY  had  come  to  the  pond— Mark's 
lake — and  they  walked  silently  round 
it.  When  they  had  made  the  circle,  Ant<my 
sat  down  on  the  grass  and  relit  his  i^ie. 
Bill  followed  his  example. 

"Well,  Mark  isn't  there,"  said  Antony. 

"No,"  said  Bill.  "At  least,  I  don't  quite 
see  ^y  you  know  he  isn't." 

"It  isa't  'knowing,'  it's  'guessing,' "  said 
Antony  rapidly.  "It's  much  easier  to 
shoot  yourself  than  to  drown  yourself,  and 
if  Mark  had  wanted  to  shoot  himself  in 
the  water,  with  sosat  idea  of  not  letting 
the  body  be  found,  he'd  have  put  big 
stcmes  in  his  pockets,  and  the  CMily  big 
stones  are  near  the  water's  edge,  and  they 
would  have  left  marks,  and  they  haven't, 
and  thereface  he  didn't  and — oh,  bother 
the  pcmd;  that  can  wait  till  this  afternoon. 
Bill,  where  does  the  secret  passage  b^in?" 

"Well,  that's  iriiat  we've  got  to  find  out, 
isn't  it?" 

"Yes.   You  see,  my  idea  is  this." 

Ht  ex]dained  his  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  secret  of  the  passage  was  ooa- 
cemed  in  aomt  way  with  the  secret  ol 
Robert's  death,  and  went  on: 

"My  theory  is  that  Mark  discovered 
the  passage  about  a  year  ago — the  time 


when  he  began  to  get  keen  on  croquet.  Hie 
passage  came  out  into  the  floor  of  the  shed, 
and  probabfy  it  was  Carey's  idea  to  put 
a  croquet  box  over  the  trap-door,  so  as 
to  hide  it  man  ounpletely.  You  know, 
when  <moe  you've  discoviored  a  secret 
yoursdf,  it  always  seems  as  if  it  mnst  be 
so  obvious  to  everybody  else.  I  can  im- 
agine  that  Mark  loved  having  this  little 
secret  all  to  himself — and  to  Ca^i^,  <rf 
course,  but  Cayley  wouldn't  count— and 
they  must  have  had  great  fun  fixing  it  «q>, 
and  making  it  more  difficult  for  oti^ 
people  to  find  out. .  Well  then,  wfacA  Miaa 
Norn's  was  g(»ng  to  dress  tm,  Cayley  gave 
it  away.  Probably  he  told  her  that  slie 
could  never  get  down  to  the  bowiii^ 
green  without  beii^  discovered  and  then, 
perha^,  showed  that  he  knew  there  was 
one  way  in  ndiich  she  could  do  it,  and  she 
wormed  the  secret  out  of  him  somduw." 

"But  thb  was  two  or  three  days  before 
Robert  turned  up." 

"Exactly.  I  am  not  suggestinK  that 
there  was  anything  sinister  about  the  paa- 
8S|^  in  the  first  pboe.  It  was  just  a  little 
pnvate  Int  of  romance  and  adventure  for 
Mark,  three  days  ago.  'Be  didn't  erven 
know  that  Robert  was  coming.  But  some- 
how the  passage  has  been  used  since,  in 
oiMUiecti(»  wi^  Robert.  Periums  Mmrk 
esc^ied  that  way;  pedu^x  he's  hicni^  there 
now.  And  if  so,  dken  the  only  person  ^rho 
could  give  him  away  was  Miss  Ncvris. 
And  she,  of  course,  would  oohr  do  it  in- 
nocently—not  knowii^  that  die  passage 
had  anything  to  do  with  it." 

"So  it  was  safer  to  have  hex  out  of  the 
way?" 

'Tes." 

"But,  look  here,  T<»Ly,  why  do  you  want 
to  bother  about  this  end  of  it?  We  can 
always  get  in  at  the  bowling-grem  end." 

"I  know.  But  if  we  do  that  we  shall 
have  to  do  it  c^ienly.  It  will  mean  Ineak- 
ing  open  the  box  and  letting  Cayley  know 
that  we've  done  it.  You  see,  Bill,  if  we 
dtm't  find  everything  out  for  ourselves  in 
the  next  day  or  two,  we've  got  to  tdl  the 
police  what  we  have  found  out,  and  then 
they  can  explore  the  passage  for  thao- 
selves.   But  I  don't  want  to  do  tiiat  yet." 

"Rather  not." 

"So  we've  got  to  carry  on  secretly  icr 
a  bit.  It's  the  only  way."  He  smiled  and 
added,  "And  it's  much  more  fun."  - 
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"Ratherl"  Bill  chuckled  to  himself. 

"Very  well,  then.  Where  does  the  secret 
passage  begin?" 

"There's  one  thing  which  we  have  got 
to  realize  at  once,"  said  Antony,  "and  that 
is  that  if  we  don't  find  it  easily  we  sha'n't 
find  it  at  all." 

"You  mean  that  we  sha'n't  have  time?" 

*'N«ther  time  nor  opportunity.  Which 
is  rather  a  consoling  thought  to  a  lazy  per- 
son like  me." 

"But  it  makes  it  much  harder,  if  we  can't 
really  look  properly." 

"Harder  to  find,  yes,  but  so  much  easier 
to  look.  For  instance,  the  passage  mig^t 
begin  in  Cayley's  bedroom.  Well,  now  we 
know  that  it  doesn't." 

"We  don't  know  anything  of  the  sort," 
protested  Bill. 

"We  know  for  the  purposes  of  our  search. 
Obviously  we  can't  go  trailing  into  Cay- 
ley's bedroom  and  twping  his  wardrobe, 
and  obviously,  therefore,  if  we  are  going 
to  look  for  it  at  all,  we  must  assume  that 
it  doesn't  b^in  there." 

"Oh,  I  see."  Bill  selected  a  piece  of 
grass  and  chewed  it  thou^tfuUy.  "Any- 
how, it  wouldn't  b^^  on  an  upstairs  floor^ 
would  it?" 

"Probably  not.    Well,  we're  getting  on." 

'^ou  can  eliminate  the  kitchen  and  all 
that  part  of  the  house,"  said  Bill,  after 
more  thought.   "We  can't  go  there." 

"Right.  And  the  cellars,  if  there  are 
any." 

^*Well,  that  doesn't  leave  us  much." 

"No.  Of  course  it's  only  a  hundred-to- 
one  chance  that  we  find  it,  but  what  we 
want  to  consider  is  which  is  the  most  likely 
place  of  the  few  places  in  which  we  can 
look  safely." 

"All  it  amounts  to,"  said  Bill,  "is  the 
living-rooms  down-stairs — dining-room,  K- 
braiy,  hall,  and  the  offi(x  rooms." 

"Yes,  that's  all."  . 

"Well,  the  office  is  the  most  likely,  isn't 
it?" 

"Yes.   Except  for  one  thing." 
"What's  that?" 

"Well,  it's  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
house.  One  would  expect  tiie  passage  to 
start  from  the  nearest  place  to  which  it  is 
goii^.  Why  make  it  longer  by  goii^  under 
the  house  first?" 

"Yes,  that's  true.  Well,  then,  you  think 
the  dining-room  or  the  library?" 

BMryM^t  Mtt^MiM,  Otkibir,  igax  ,/ 


"Yes.  And  the  library  for  choice.  I 
mean  for  our  choice.  There  are  alwa3rs 
servants  going  into  dining-rooms.  We 
shouldn't  have  much  of  a  chance  of  ex- 
ploring properly  in  there.  Besides,  there's 
another  thing  to  remember.  Mark  has 
kept  this  a  secret  for  a  year.  Could  he 
have  k^t  it  a  secret  in  the  dining-room? 
Could  Miss  Norris  have  got  into  the 
dining-room  and  used  the  secret  door  just 
after  diimer  without  being  seen?  It  would 
have  been  much  too  risky." 

Bill  got  up  eagerly. 

"Come  along,"  he  said,  "let's  try  the 
library.  If  Cayley  comes  in,  we  can  always 
pretend  we're  choosing  a  book." 

Antony  got  up  slowly,  took  bis  arm  and 
walked  luid^  to  tiie  house  with  him. 

THE  library  was  worth  going  into,  pas- 
sages or  no  passages.  Antony  could* 
never  resist  another  person's  book-shelves. 
As  soon  as  he  went  into  a  room  he  found 
himself  wandering  round  it  to  see  what 
books  the  owner  read,  or,  more  likely,  did 
not  read,  but  kept  for  the  air  which  they 
lent  to  1^  house. 

"And  which  is  your  particular  fancy, 
Bill?"  said  Antony,  looking  from  one  sh^ 
to  another,  '^r  are  you  always  playing 
bilhards?" 

"I  have  a  look  at  Badminton  some- 
times," said  Bill.  "It's  over  in  that  comer 
there."   He  waved  a  hand. 

"Over  here?"  stud  Antony,  going  to  it 

"Yes."  He  corrected  hunself  suddenly. 
*'0h,  no,  it's  not.  It's  over  there  on  the 
right  now.  Mark  had  a  grand  rearrange- 
ment of  his  library  about  a  year  ago.  It 
took  him  more  than  a  week,  he  told  -us. 
He's  got  such  a  frightful  lot,  hasn't  he?" 

"Now  that's  very  interesting,"  said  An- 
tony, and  he  sat  down  and  ^ted  his 
again. 

There  was  indeed  a  "frif^tful  lot"  of 
books.  The  four  walls  of  ttw  library  were 
plastered  with  them  from  floor  to  cdlii^;, 
save  only  where  the  door  and  the  two 
windows  insisted  on  Uving  their  own  life, 
even  though  an  illiterate  one.  To  BUI  it 
seemed  the  most  hopeless  room  of  any  in 
which  to  look  for  a  secret  (^tening. 

"We  shall  have  to  take  every  blessed 
book  down,"  he  said,  "before  we  can  be 
certain  that  we  haven't  missed  it." 

"Anyway,"  said  Antony,   "if  we  take 
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them  down  one  at  a  time,  nobody  can  sus- 
pect us  of  sinister  designs.  After  all,  what 
does  one  go  into  a  library  for,  cK^t  to  take 
books  down?" 

"But  they're  such  a  frightful  lot." 

Antony's  pipe  was  now  going  satisfac- 
torily and  he  got  up  and  walked  teisurely  to 
the  end  of  the  wall  opposite  the  door. 

"Well,  let's  have  a  look,"  he  said,  "and 
see  if  they  are  so  very  frightful.  Hallo, 
here's  your  Badminton.  You  often  read 
that,  you  say?" 

"If  I  read  anything." 

"Yes."  He  lo<A.ed  down  and  up  the 
shelf.  "Sport  and  Travel  chiefly.  I  like 
books  of  travel,  don't  you?" 

"They're  pretty  dull  as  a  rule." 

"Well,  anyhow,  some  people  like  than 
very  much,"  said  Antony  reproachfully. 
He  moved  on  to  the  next  row  of  shelves. 
"The  t)rama.  The  Restoration  dramatists. 
Congreve.  You  can  have  Congreve.  Still, 
as  you  well  remark,  Bill,  many  people  think 
he's .  funny.  Shaw,  Wilde,  Robertson — 
like  reading  plays.  Bill.  There're  not  many 
people  who  do,  but  those  who  do  are  usually 
very  keen.   Let  us  pass  on." 

"I  say,  we  haven't  too  much  time,"  said 
Bill  restlessly. 

"We  haven't.  That's  why  we  aren't 
wasting  any.  Poetry.  Who  reads  poetry 
nowadays?  Bill,  when  did  you  last  read 
"Paradise  Lost?'  " 

"Never." 

"I  thoi^t  not.  And  when  did  Miss 
Calladine  last  read  'The  E^Ecarsion'  aloud 
to  you?" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  Betty— Miss  Calla- 
dine— ^happens  to  be  very  keen  on — what's 
the  chap's  name?" 

"Never  mind  his  name.  You  have  said 
quite  enough.    We  pass  on." 

He  moved  on  to  the  next  shelf. 

"Biography.  Oh,  lots  of  it.  I  love 
biographies.  Are  you  a  member  of  the 
Johnson  Club?  I  bet  Mark  b.  'Memories 
of  Many  Courts' — ^I'm  sure  Mrs.  Calladine 
reads  that.  Anyway,  biographies  are  just 
as  interesting  as  most  novels,  so  why  linger? 
We  pass  on."  He  went  to  the  next  shelf, 
and  then  gave  a  sudden  whistle.  "Hallo, 
haUo!" 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  Bill  rather 
peevishly. 

"Stand  back  there.  Keep  the  crowd 
back,  Bill.   We  are  getting  among  it.  Ser- 


mons, as  I  tive.  SenneBs.  Was  Matk*s 
father  a  clergymsiL,  or  does  Mazk  take  to 
them  naturally?" 

"His  father  was  a  parson,  I  b^eve.  Oh, 
yes,  I  know  he  was." 

"Ah,  then  these  arc  father's  bo^s. 
'Half-Hours  with  the  Infinite' — most  order 
that  from  the  tibiary  when  I  get  badL. 
'The  lx)st  Sheep,'  'Jones  on  the  Trinitv.' 
'The  Episdes  of  St  Paul  Explained'— Oh, 
Bill,  we're  among  it.  'The  NaTTOw  Way, 
being  sermons  by  the  Rev.  Xheodoie  Us- 
sher'— haWo/" 

"What  is  the  matter?" 

"William,  I  am  inspired.  Stand  by." 
He  took  down  the  Reverend  Tlieodore 
Ussher's  classic  work,  located  at  it  with  a 
happy  smile  fw  a  moment,  and  then  gave  it 
to  Bill.   "Here,  hold  Ussher  for  a  bit." 

Bill  took  the  book  obediently. 

"No,  give  it  me  back.  Just  go  out  into 
the  hall,  and  see  if  you  can  hear  Cayley 
anywhere.  Say  'Hallo'  knidty,  if  you 
do." 

Bill  went  out  quickly,  Bstuied,  and  came 
back.   "It's  aU  right." 

"Good."  He  took  the  book  out  of  its 
shelf  again.  "Now  theaj  yoa  can  hM 
Ussher.  Hold  him  in  the  left  hand — sol 
With  the  r^t  or  dexter  hand,  grasp  this 
shelf  firmlv — so.  Now,  when  I  say  'Pull,' 
pull  gradually.   Got  that?" 

Bill  nodded,  his  face  alight  with  excite- 
ment. 

"Good."  Antony  put  his  hand  into  the 
space  left  bv  tike  stent  Usdier,  and  fii^^ed 
thebackof  'thesfaeU.   "Pnll,"  he  said. 

BiU  pulled. 

"Now  just  go  on  pulling  like  that.  I 
shall  get  it  directly.  Not  hard,  you  kncTw, 
but  just  keeping  up  the  strain."  His  fin- 
gers went  at  it  again. 

And  then  suddenly  the  whole  row  of 
shelves,  from  top  to  bottom,  swung  goitly 
open  toward  them.. 

"Good  lord!"  said  Bill,  letting  go  of  the 
shelf  in  his  amazement. 

ANTONY  pushed  the  *dves  back,  ex- 
tracted Ussher  from  Bill's  fingers,  re- 
placed him,  and  then,  taking  BiU  by  the 
arm,  led  him  to  the  sofa  and  deposited  him 
in  it.  Standing  in  front  of  him,  be  bowed 
gravely.  "Child's  play,  dear  WiUiam,"  he 
said;  "child's  play.'' 
"How  on  earth  " 
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Antony  laughed  lumpily  and  sat  down  on 
the  sofa  beside  him. 

"You  don't  really  want  it  e^lained,"  he 
said,  smacking  him  on  the  knee. 

"No,  but  really,  Tony  " 

*'Oh,  my  dear  Bill!"  He  smoked  silently 
for  a  little,  and  then  went  on:  "It's  what  I 
was  saying  just  now — a  secret  is  a  secret 
until  you  have  discovered  it,  and  as  soon 
as  you  have  discovered  it,  you  wonder 
why  everybody  else  isn't  discovering  it, 
and  how  it  could  ever  have  been  a  secret  at 
all.  This  passage  has  been  here  for  years, 
with  an  opening  at  one  end  into  the  library, 
and  at  the  other  end  into  the  shed.  Then 
Mark  discovered  it,  and  unmediately  he 
felt  that  everybody  else  must  dis(x>ver  it. 
So  he  made  the  shed  end  more  difficult  by 
putting  the  croquet-box  there,  and  this  end 
more  diifficult  by — "  he  stepped  and  looked 
at  the  othei--"by  what,  Bill?" 

"What?" 

"Obviously  by  rearranging  his  books. 
He  happened  to  take  out  'The  Life  of  Nel- 
son,' or  'Three  Men  in  a  Boat,'  or  whatever 
it  was,  and  by  the  merest  diance  discovered 
the  secret.  Naturally  he  felt  that  every- 
body else  woidd  be  taking  down  *The  Life 
of  Nelson,'  or  'Three  Men  in  a  Boat. '  Natu- 
rally he  felt  ,that  the  secret  would  be  safer 
if  nobody  ever  interfered  with  that  shelf  at 
all.  When  you  said  that  the  books  had 
been  rearranged  a  year  ago — just  about 
the  time  the  croquet-box  came  into  exis- 
tence— of  course  I  guessed  why.  So  I 
looked  about  for  the  dullest  boolu  I  could 
find,  tiie  books  nobody  ever  read.  Ob- 
viously the  collection  of  sermon-books  of 
a  mid- Victorian  clergyman  was  the  shelf  we 
wanted." 

"Yes,  I  see.  But  why  were  you  so  cer- 
tain of  the  particular  place?" 

"Well,  he  had  to  mark  the  particular 
place  by  some  book.  I  thot^ht.  that  the 
joke  of  putting  'The  Narrow  Way'  just  over 
the  entrance  to  the  passage 'might  appeal 
to  hUn.   Apparently  it  did." 

Bill  nodded  to  himself  thoughtfully  sev- 
eral times.  "Yes,  that's  very  neat,"  he  said, 
"You're  a  clever  devil,  Tony." 

Tony  laughed. 

"You  encourage  me  to  think  so,  Bill, 
which  is  bad  for  me,  but  very  delightful." 

"Wdl,  come  on,  then,"  said  Bill,  and  he 
got  up  and  held  out  a  hfuid. 

"Come  on  where?" 

EmyMy's  ifofocjiw,  Oclobtr,  igat 


*To  e:q)lore  the  passage,  of  course." 
Antony  shook  his  head. 

^my  not?" 

"Well,  what  do  you  expect  to  find 
there?" 

"I  don't  know.  But  you  seemed  to  think 
that  we  might  find  something  that  would 
help." 

"Suppose  we  find  Mark?"  said  Antony 
quietly. 

"Do  you  really  thmk  he's  there?" 

"Suppose  he  is?" 

"Well,  then,  there  we  are." 

AKTONY  walked  over  to  the  fireplace, 
knocked  out  the  ashes  of  his  pipe,  and 
turned  back  to  Bill.   He  looked  at  him 
gravely  without  speaking. 
.  "What  are  you  going  to  say  to  him?"  he 
said  at  last. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Are  you  going  to  arrest  him  or  help  him 
to  escape?" 

"I— I— well,  of  course,  I—"  began  Bill, 
stammering,  and  then  ended  lamely,  "wdl, 
I  don't  know." 

"Exactly.  We've  got  to  make  up  our 
minds,  haven't  we?" 

Bill  didn't  answer.  Very  much  dis- 
turbed in  mind,  he  walked  restlessly 
about  the  room  frowning  to  himself,  stop- 
ping now  juid  then  at  the  newly  discovered 
door  and  looking  at  it  as  if  he  were  trying 
to  learn  what  lay  behind  it.  Which  sade 
was  he  on,  if  it  came  to  choosing  sides — 
Mark's  or  the  law's? 

"You  know,  you  can't  just  say,  'oh — er — 
hallo!'  to  him,"  said  Antony,  breaking 
rather  appropriately  into  his  thoughts. 

Bill  looked  up  at  him  with  a  start. 

"Nor,"  went  on  Antony,  "can  you  say, 
'This  is  my  friend  Mr.  Gillingham,  who  is 
staying  with  you.  We  were  just  going  to 
have  a  game  of  bowls.'  " 

"All  the  same,"  Bill  said,  "you  wanted 
to  find  the  passage,  and  now  you've  found 
it.   Aren't  you  going  into  it  at  all?" 

Antony  took  his  arm. 

"Let's  go  outside  again,"  he  said.  "We 
can't  go  into  it  now,  anyhow.  It's  too 
risky,  with  Cayley  about.  Bill,  I  feel 
like  you — just  a  little  bit  frightned.  But 
what  I'm  frightened  of  I  don't  quite  know. 
Anyway,  you  want  to  go  on  with  it,  don't 
yoii?" 

"Yes,"  said  Bill  firmly.   "We  must." 
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"Then  we'll  explore  the  passage  this  after- 
noon, if  we  get  the  chance.  And  if  we  don't 
get  tie  chance,  then  we'll  try  it  to-night." 

Thty  walked  acr<^  the  hall  and  out  into 
the  sunlight  again. 

"Do  you  reiUly  think  we  might  find  Mai^ 
hiding  there?"  asked  Bill. 

"It's  possible,"  said  Antony.  "Either 
Mark  or — "  He  pulled  himself  up  quickly. 
"No,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  "I  won't 
let  myself  think  that — ^not  yet,, anyway. 
It's  too  horrible." 

IN  THE  twenty  hours  or  so  at  his  dis- 
poBal  Inspector  Birch  had  been  busy. 
He  had  telegraphed  to  London  a  OHnplete 
description  of  Mark  in  the  brown  flannel 
suit  which  he  had  last  been  seen  wearing; 
he  had  made  inquiries  at  Stanton  as  to 
whether  anybody  answering  to  this  descrip- 
tion had  been  seen  leaving  on  the  four- 
twenty;  and  though  the  evidence  which 
had  been  volunteered  to  him  had  been  in- 
condu»ve,  it  made  it  possible  that  Mark 
had  indeed  caught  that  train,  and  had 
arrived  in  London  before  the  police  at  the 
other  end  had  been  ready  to  receive  him. 
But  the  fact  that  it  was  market-day  at  Stan- 
ton, and  that  the  little  town  would  be  more 
full  than  usual  of  visitors,  made  it  less  likely 
that  either  the  departiue  of  Mark  by  the 
four-twenty  or  the  arrival  of  Robert  by 
the  two-ten  earlier  in  the  afternoon  would 
have  been  particularly  noticxd.  As  Antony 
had  said  to  Cayley,  there  would  always  be 
somebody  ready  to  hand  the  police  a  ciiv 
cumstantial  stoiy  of  the  movements  of  any 
man  in  whom  the  police  was  interested. 

That  Robert  had  come  by  the  two-ten 
seemed  fairly  certain.  To  find  out  more 
about  him  in  time  for  the  inquest  would  be 
difficult.  AU  that  was  known  about  him 
in  the  villi^  where  he  and  Ma^  had 
lived  as  boys  bore  out  the  evidence  of 
Cayley.  He  was  an  unsatisfactory  son, 
and  he  had  been  hurried  off  to  Australia; 
nor  had  he  been  seen  since  in  the  village. 
Whether  there  were  any  more  substantial 
grounds  of  quarrel  between  the  two 
brothers  than  that  the  younger  one  was  at 
home  and  well-to-do,  while  the  elder  was 
poor  suod  an  exile,  was  not  known,  nor,  as 
far  as  the  inspects  could  see,  was  it  likely 
to  be  known  until  Mark  was  captured. 

Hie  discovery  of  Mark  was  all  that  mat- 
tered immediately.   Dragging  the  pond 


mi^t  not  help  toward  this,  but  it  would 
certainly  give  the  impression  in  court,  to* 
morrow  that  Inspector  Birch  was  handling 
the  case  with  zeal.  And  if  only  the  revol- 
ver with  which  the  deed  was  done  was 
brou^t  to  the  surface,  his  trouble  would 
be  well  repaid.  "JnspecUa  Birdi  produras 
the  weapon"  would  make  an  oceUent  head- 
line in  the  local  paper. 

He  was  feeling  well  satisfied  with  him- 
self, therefore,  as  he  walked  to  the  pond, 
where  his  men  were  waiting  for  him,  and 
quite  in  the  mood  for  a  littte  pleasant  talk 
with  Mr.  Gillingham  and  his  friend,  Mr. 
Beverley. 

He  gave  them  a  cheerful  "Good  after- 
noon," and  added  with,  a  smile,  ''ComiiiK  to 
help  us?" 

"You  don't  really  want  us,"  sud  Antony, 
smiling  back  at  him. 

"You  can  come  if  you  like." 

Antony  gave  a  litUe  shudder, 

"You  can  tell  me  afterward  what  you 
found,"  he  said.  "By  the  way,"  he  added, 
"I  hope  the  landlord  at  The  George  gave 
me  a  good  character." 

The  inspector  looked  at  him  quickly. 

"Now,  how  on  earth  do  you  kziow  any- 
thing about  that?" 

Antony  bowed  to  him  gravely, 

"Because  I  guessed  that  you  were  a  very 
efficient  member  of  the  Force.^' 

Hie  inspector  lau^ied. 

"Well,  you  come  out  all  rij^t,  Mr. 
Gillingham.  You  got  a  dean  biU.  But 
I  had  to  make  t^rtain  about  you." 

"Of  course  you  did.  Wdl,  I  wish  you 
luck.  But  I  don't  think  you'll  find  much 
at  the  pond.  It's  rather  out  of  the  way, 
isn't  it,  for  anybody  running  away?" 

"That's  just  what  I  told  Mr.  Ca^e>-, 
when  he  showed  me  the  pond.  However, 
we  sha'n't  do  any  harm  by  looking.  It's 
the  unexpected  that's  the  most  likely  in  thw^ 
sort  of  case." 

"You're  quite  right.  Inspector.  Wdl, 
we  mustn't  keep  you.  Good  aftemocm," 
and  Antony  smiled  pleasantly  at  him. 

Antony  stood  lot^ng  after  the  inspector 
as  he  strode  off,  dlent  for  so  long  that 
Bill  ^ook  him  by  the  arm  at  last,  and 
asked  him  rather  crossly  what  was  the 
matter. 

Antony  ^ook  his  head  slowly  from  ^de  to 

side. 

"I  don't  know,  Bill,  really  I  don't  know. 
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It's  too  devilish  what  I  keep  thinking.  He 
can't  be  as  cold-blooded  as  that." 
"Who?" 

Without  answering,  Antony  led  the  way 
back  to  the  garden-seat  on  which  they  had 
been  sitting.  He  sat  there  with  his  head 
in  his  hands. 

"Oh,  I  hope  they  find  something,"  he 
murmured;  "oh,  I  hope  they  do." 

"In  the  pond?" 

"Yes  " 

"Butwhat?" 

"Anything,  Bill;  anything." 
Bill  was  annoyed. 

"I  say,  Tony,  this  won't  do.  You  really 
mustn't  be  so  damn  mysterious.  What's 
happened  to  you  suddenly?" 

Antony  looked  up  at  him  in  surprise. 

"Didn't  you  hear  what  he  said?" 

"What,  particularly?" 

"That  it  was  Cayley's  idea  to  drag  the 
pond." 

"Oh!"  BUI  was  rather  excited  again. 
"You  mean  that  he's  hidden  something 
there?  Some  false  clue  which  he  wants  the 
police  to  find?" 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Antony  earnestly,  "but 
I'm  afraid — "   He  stopped  short. 

"Afraid  of  what?" 

"Afraid  that  he  hasn't  hidden  anything 
there,   .\fraid  that  " 

"Well?" 

"What's  the  safest  place  in  which  to  hide 
anything  very  important?" 

"Somewhere  where  nobody  will  look." 
"There's  a. better  place  than  that." 
"What?" 

"Somewhere  where  everybody  has  already 
looked." 

"By  Jove!  You  mean  that  as  soon  as 
the  pond  has  been  draped,  Cayley  will  hide 
something  there?" 

"Yes,  I'm  afraid  so." 

"But  why  afraid?" 

"Because  I  think  that  it  must  be  some- 
thing very  important,  something  which 
couldn't  easily  be  hidden  anywhere  else." 

"What?"  asked  Bill  eagerly. 

Aniony  shook  his  head. 

"No,  I'm  not  going  to  talk  about  it  yet. 
We  can  wait  and  see  what  the  inspector 
finds.  He  may  find  something — I  don't 
know  what — something  that  Cayley  has 
put  there  for  him  to  find.  But  if  he  doesn't, 
then  it  will  be  because  Cayley  is  going  to 
hide  something  there  to-night." 


"What?"  asked  BiU  again. 

"You  will  see  vbat.  Bill "  said  Antony; 
"because  we  shall  be  there." 

"Are  we  going  to  watch  him?" 

"Yes,  if  the  inspector  finds  nothing." 

"That's  good,"  siud  Bill. 

Antony  looked  at  his  watch  and  stood  op. 

"Come  along,"  he  said.  "It's  time  foi 
that  job  I  spoke  about." 

"The  passage?"  said  BiU  eagerly. 

"No;  the  thing  which  I  said  that  I  bad 
to  do  this  afternoon." 

"Oh,  of  course.   What  is  it?" 

Without  saying  an3rthing,  Antony  led 
the  way  indoors  to  the  office. 

IT  WAS  three  o'clock,  and  at  three  o'dock 
yesterday  Antony  and  Cayl^  had  found 
the  body.  At  a  few  minutes  after  three  he 
had  betm  looking  out  of  the  window  erf  the 
.adjoining  room,  and  had  been  surprised 
suddenly  to  find  the  door  open  and  Ca;^^ 
behind  him.  He  had  vaguely  wondered  at 
the  time  why  he  had  expected  the  dew  to 
be  shut,  but  he  had  had  no  time  then  to 
worry  the  thing  out,  and  he  had  promised 
himself  to  look  into  it  at  his  leisure  aftxr- 
ward.  Possibly  it  meant  nothing;  pos- 
sibly, if  it  mrant  anything,  he  could  have 
found  out  its  meaning  by  a  visit  to  the 
office  that  morning.  But  he  bad  fdt  that 
he  would  be  more  likely  to  recapture  the 
impressions  of  yesterday  if  he  chose  as  iai 
as  possible  the  same  conditions  for  his 
experiment.  So  he  had  decided  that  three 
o'clock  that  afternoon  ^ould  find  him  once 
more  in  the  office. 

As  he  went  into  the  room,  followed  by 
Bill,  he  felt  it  ahnost  as  a  shock  that  there 
was  now  no  body  of  Robert  lying  theie 
between  the  two  doors.  But  there  was  a 
dark  stain  which  showed  where  the  dead 
man's  head  had  been,  and  Antony  knelt 
down  over  it,  as  he  had  knelt  twenty-four 
hours  before. 

"I  want  to  go  through  it  again,"  he  said. 
"You  must  be  Cayl^.  Cayley  said  he 
would  get  some  water.  I  rememba  think-  ■ 
ing  that  water  wasn't  much  good  to  a 
dead  man,  and  that  probably  he  was 
only  too  glad  to  do  anything,  rather  than 
nothing.  He  came  back  with  a  wet  sponge 
and  a  handkerchief.  I  suppose  he  got  the 
handkerchief  from  the  chest  of  drawers. 
Wait  a  bit." 
He  got  up  and  went  into  the  adjoining 
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room;  looked  round  it,  puU^  open  a  drawer 
or  two  and,  after  shutting  aU  the  doms, 
came  back  to  the  office. 

'*The  sponge  is  there,  and  there  are  hand- 
kerdiiefs  in  the  top  ri^t-hand  drawer. 
Now  then,  Bill,  just  pretend  you're  Cayley. 
You've  just  said  something  about  water, 
and  you  get  up." 

Feding  tliat  it  was  fdi  a  little  uncanny, 
Bill,  ^o  had  been  kneding  beside  his 
friend,  got  up  and  walked  out.  Antony, 
as  he  had  done  on  the  previous  day,  looked 
up  after  him  as  he  wenL  Bill  turned  into 
the  room  on  the  ri^t,  c^iened  the  drawer 
and  got  the  handkerchief,  danqwd  the 
qM>nge  and  came  back. 

"Well?"  he  said  wooderingly. 

Antony  ^ook  his  head. 

"It's  all  different,"  he  said.  *Tor  one 
thing,  you  made  a  devil  of  a  ncnse  and  Cay- 
ley didn't." 

'Teriiaps  you  weren't  listening  wbea  Cay- 
ley wait  in." 

"I  wasn't.  But  I  should  have  heard 
him  if  I  could  have  heard  him,  and  I  should 
have  remembered  afterward." 

'Terhaps  Cayley  shut  the  door  after 
him." 

"Waitl" 

He  pressed  his  hand  over  his  eyes  and 
liiou^t.  It  wasn't  anything  which  he  had 
heard,  but  something  which  he  had  seen. 
He  tried  de^»erate}y  hard  to  see  it  again. 
He  saw  Cayley  getting  up,  opening  the  door 
from  the  office,  leaving  it  open  and  walking 
into  the  passage,  turning  to  the  door  on 
the  ri^t,  t^iening  it,  going  in,  and  then — 
What  did  his  eyes  sec  after  that?  If  they 
would  only  tell  him  again! 

Suddenly  he  jumped  up,  his  face  alight. 
"Bill,  I've  got  it!"  he  cried, 

''What?" 

"The  shadow  tm  the  wall!  I  was  looking 
at  the  shadow  (mi  the  wall.  Oh,  ass,  aiul 
tan  times  asst" 

Bill  lookied  uncompreheiuUn^y  at  him. 
Antony  took  his  arm  and  pointed  to  the  wall 
of  the  parage. 

"Look  at  the  sunli^t  on  it,"  he  said. 
"That's  because  you've  left  the  door  <rf 
that  roMn  open.  The  sun  comes  straight 
in  throu^  the  windows.  Now,  I'm  going 
to  shut  the  door.  Look!  D'you  see  how 
the  shadow  moves  across?  iWt's  what  I 
saw — the  shadow  moving  across  as  the  door 
shut  behind  him.   Bill,  go  in  and  shut  the 


door  behind  you — quite  naturally.  Quidc!" 
Bill  went  out  and  Antony  knelt,  watdiing 

eagerly. 

"I  thought  so,"  he  cried.  "I  knew  it 
coult^'t  have  been  that." 

"What  ha^iened?"  said  Bill,  coming 
back. 

"Just  what  you  would  expect.  The  sun- 
light came,  and  the  shadow  moved  back 
again — all  in  one  movement." 

"And  what  happened  yesterday?" 

"The  sunlight  stayed  there ;  and  then  the 
shadow  came  very  slowly  back,  and  there 
was  no  noise  of  the  door  being  shut." 

Bill  kx>ked  at  him  with  startled  eyes. 

"By  Ge(»:ge!  You  mean  that  Cayley 
dosed  the  door  afterward  —  as  an  after- 
thou^t—and  verv  quietly,  so  that  >'ou 
couldn't  hear?" 

Antony  nodded. 

'•Yes.  That  explains  why  I  was  sur- 
prised afterward  when  I  went  into  the  room 
to  find  the  door  open  behind  me.  You  know 
how  those  doors  with  springs  on  them  clf^e?* 

"The  sort  which  old  gentlemen  have  to 
keep  out  drafts?" 

"Yes.  Jost  at  first  they  hardly  move 
at  all,  and  then  very,  very  slowly  they 
swing  to — ^well,  that  was  the  way  the 
shadow  moved,  and  subconsciously  I  must 
have  associated  it  with  the  movement  of 
that  sort  of  door."  He  got  up  and  dusted 
his  knees.  "Now,  Bill,  just  to  make  sure, 
go  in  and  close  the  door  like  that.  As  an 
after  thoi^ht,  you  know;  and  very  quietly, 
so  that  I  don't  hear  the  click  of  it." 

Bill  did  as  he  was  tokl,  and  then  put 
his  head  out  eagerly  to  hear  viiat  had 
ha{^)ended. 

"That  was  it,"  said  Antony,  with  abso- 
lute conviction.  "That  was  just  what  I 
saw  yesterday."  He  came  out  of  the  office 
and  joined  Bill  in  the  little  room. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  "let's  try  and  find 
out  what  it  was  that  Mr.  Cayley  was  doing 
in  here,  and  why  he  had  to  be  so  very 
careful  that  his  friend,  Mr.  Gillingham, 
didn't  overhear  him." 

ANTONY'S  first  thought  was  that  Cay- 
ley  had  hidden  something;  something, 
perhaps,  which  he  had  found  by  the  body, 
and — ^but  that  was  absurd,  ia  the  time 
at  his  disposal  he  coiUd  have  done  no 
more  than  put  it  away  in  a  drawer,  where 
it  would  be  mudi  more  open  to  discovery 
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by  Antony  than  if  he  had  kept  it  in  his 
pocket,  in  any  case  he  would  have 
removed  it  by  this  time  and  hidden  it  in 
some  more  secret  place.  Besides,  why  in 
this  case  bother  about  shutting  the  door? 

Bill  pulled  open  a  drawer  in  the  chest  and 
looked  inside. 

"Is  it  any  good  going  through  these,  do 
you  think?"  he  asked. 

Antony  looked  over  his  shoulder. 

"Why  did  he  keep  clothes  here  at  all?'' 
he  asked.  "Did  he  ever  change  down 
here?" 

"My  dear  Tony,  he  had  more  clothes 
than  anybody  in  \he  world.  He  just  kept 
them  here  in  case  they  might  be  useful,  I 
expect.  When  you  and  I  go  from  London 
to  the  country,  we  carry  our  clothes  about 
with  us.  Mark  never  did.  In  his  flat  in 
London  he  had  everything  all  over  again 
which  he  has  here.  It  was  a  hobby  with 
him,  collecting  clothes.  If  he'd  had  half 
a  dozen  houses,  they  would  all  have  been 
full  of  a  complete  gentleman's  town  and 
country  outfit." 

"I  see." 

"Of  murse  it  might  be  useful  some- 
times, when  he  was  busy  in  the  next  room, 
not  to  have  to  go  up-stairs  for  a  handker- 
chief or  a  more  comfortable  coat." 

"I  see.  Yes."  He  was  walking  round 
the  room  as  he  answered,  and  he  lifted  the 
top  of  the  linen-basket  which  stood  near 
the  wash-basin  and  glanced  in.  "He  s  ems 
to  have  come  in  here  for  a  collar  lately." 

BTT.T,  peered  in.   There  was  one  collar  at 
the  bottom  of  the  basket. 
"Yes.   I  daresay  he  would,"  he  agreed. 
"If  be  suddenly  found  that  the  one  he  was 
wearing  was  uncomfortable  or  a  little  bit 
dirty,  or  something.   He  was  very  finicky." 
Antony  leaned  over  and  picked  it  out. 
"It  must  have  been  uncomfortable  this 
time,"  he  said,  after  examining  it  carefully. 
"It  couldn't  very  well  be  deaner."  He 
dropped  it  back  again.   "Any  way,  he  did 
c»me  in  here  sometimes?" 
"Oh,  yes." 

"Yes,  but  what  did  Cayley  come  in  for 
so  secretly?" 

"What  did  he  want  to  shut  the  door 
for?"  said  Bill.  "That's  what  I  don't 
understand.  You  couldn't  have  seen  him, 
anyhow." 

"No.  So  it  follows  that  I  might  have 


heard  him.  He  was  going  to  do  something 
xf^ch  he  didn't  want  me  to  hear." 

"By  George,  that's  iti"  said  Bill  eagerly. 

*'Yes;  but  what?" 

Bill  frowned  hopefully  to  himself,  but  no 
inspiration  came. 

"Well,  let's  have  some  air,  anyway,"  he 
said  at  last,  exhausted  by  the  effort,  and 
he  went  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and 
looked  out,  Tlien,  struck  by  an  idea,  he 
turned  back  to  Antony  and  said:  "Do  you 
think  I  had  better  go  up  to  the  pond  to 
make  sure  that  they're  still  at  it?  Be- 
cause— "  He  broke  off  suddenly  at  the 
sight  of  Antony's  face. 

"Oh,  idiot,  idiot!"  Antony  cried.  "Oh, 
you  lainb,  you  blessing  I  Oh,  Gilling^iam, 
you  incomparable  ass!" 

"What  on  earth  " 

"The  window,  the  windowl"  cried  An- 
tony, pointing  to  it 

Bill  tiuned  back  to  the  window,  expecting 
it  to  say  something.  As  it  said  notlung,  he 
looked  at  Antony  again. 

"He  was  opening  the  windowl"  cried 
Antony. 

"Who?" 

"Cayley,  of  course."  Very  gravely  and 
slowly  he  expounded.  "He  came  in  here 
in  order  to  opea  the  window.  He  shut  the 
door  so  that  I  shouldn't  hear  him  open  the 
window.  He  opened  the  window.  I  came 
in  here  and  found  the  window  open.  I 
said,  'This  window  is  open.  My  amazing 
powers  of  analysis  tell  me  that  the  mur- 
derer must  have  escaped  by  this  open  win- 
dow.' *0h,*  said  Cayley,  raising  his  eye- 
brows. 'Well,'  said  he,  *I  suppose  you 
must  be  right.'  Said  I  proudly,  *I  am. 
For  the  window  is  open,'  I  said.  Oh,  in- 
comparable ass!" 

He  understood  now.  It  explained  so 
much  that  had  been  puzzling  him. 

He  tried  to  put  himself  in  Cayley's 
place — Cayley,  when  Antony  had  first  dis- 
covered him,  hammering  at  the  door  and 
crying,  "Let  me  in!"  Whatever  had  hap- 
pened inside  the  office,  whoever  had  killed 
Robert,  Cayley  knew  all  about  it,  and 
knew  that  Mark  was  not  inside,  and  had 
not  escaped  by  the  window.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  Cayley's  plans — to  Mark's 
plans  if  they  were  acting  in  concert — that 
he  should  be  thought  so  to  have  escaped. 
At  some  time,  then,  while  he  was  ham- 
mering (the  key  in  his  pocket)  at  the 
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locked  door,  he  must  suddenly  have  re- 
membered— mth  what  a  ^iock — that  a 
mistake  had  been  made.  A  window  had 
not  been  left  open! 

Pixriiably  it  would  just  have  been  a  hor- 
rible doubt  at  first.  Was  the  <^ce  mndow 
open?  Surely  it  was  open!  Wck  it?  Would 
he  have  time  now  to  unlock  the  door, 
slip  in,  apea  the  French  windows  and 
slip  out  again?  No.  At  any  moment  the 
servants  mi^t  come.  It  was  too  risky. 
Fatal,  a  he  weie  disoovrnd.  But  servants 
wen  stupid.  He  could  get  the  windows 
saidy  opea  while  tiney  were  cniwrfiug 
round  the  body.  Utey  wooldn't  notice. 
He  could  do  it  somdiow. 

And  thai  Antony's  sudden  appearance! 
Here  was  a  complicatkm.  And  Antcmy 
suggesting  that  they  should  try  the  win- 
dow! Why,  the  window  was  just  what 
he  wanted  to  avnd.  No  wonder  he  had 
aeemed  dazed  at  ficBL 

Ah,  and  here  at  last  was  the  eiplanalion 
why  they  had  gone  the  kmgest  way  round — 
and  yet  nm.  It  was  Cayle3r^s  oaky  chance 
oi  getting  a  start  on  ^tony,  ot  getting 
to  the  windows  first,  of  working  them  open 
somehow  before  Antony  caught  him  op. 
Even  if  tihat  were  impomSMc,  he  wamt  get 
there  ficst,  just  to  make  sure.  Perhaps 
Ikey  ware  open.  He  most  away  fraan 
Anftony  and  see.  And  if  they  were  shut, 
bopdeasly  shut,  then  he  most  have  a  mo- 
ment to  himself,  a  moment  in  wfaidi  to 
tiui^  of  some  other  pfam  and  avcud  the 
ruixi  which  seemed  m  saddmly  to  be 

So  he  lud  run.  But  Antmiy  had  kept 
«|>  with  him.  They  had  Im^cea  in  the 
window  tt^ether  ami  gone  into  the  office. 
But  Cayley  was  not  daat  yet.  There  was 
the  dteariiie-room  wmdow!  But  quietly, 
qnietly.   Antc^y  mustn't  hear. 

And  Aotcmy  didn't  hear.  Indeed,  he 
had  played  to  Cayley  s{dendidly.  Not 
<Mily  had  he  called  attention  to  the  open 
window,  but  he  had  carefully  explained  to 
Cayley  why  Mark  had  choaen  this  particu- 
lar window  in  preference  to  the  o&ce  win- 
dow. And  Cayicy  had  solenudy  agreed 
tkat  pnifaaUy  that  was  the  reason.  How 
he  mnst  have  chuckled  to  himsdf!  But 
he  was  still  a  little  afraid.  Afraid  that 
Antony  would  examine  the  shrubbery. 
Why?  Obviously  because  there  was  no 
trace  of  any  one  having  bn&en  through  the 


shniUwry.  No  doubt  Cayley  had  pro- 
vided the  necessary  traces  since  and  had 
helped  the  inspector  to  find  diem.  Had 
he  even  gone  as  far  as  footmaAs — in 
Mark's  slwes?  But  the  ground  was  very 
hard.  Perhaps  footma^  were  not  iwces- 
sary.  Antony  smiled  as  he  thou^t  of  the 
big  Cayley  trying  to  squeeze  into  the 
dapper  little  Mark's  shoes.  Cayley  must 
have  been  glad  that  footmarks  were  not 
necessary. 

No,  the  apoi  window  was  enough;  the 
open  window  ami  a  brdoen  twig  or  two. 
But  quieliy ,  quietly.  Anbmy  mustn't  hear. 
And  Antony  had  not  heaztL  But  he  had 
seal  a  shadow  cm  the  walL 

npHEY  were  outside  on  the  lawn  again 
^  now,  Bill  and  Antmy,  and  Bill  was  lis- 
tening {^>en-nK>uthed  to  his  friend's  theory 
oi  yesterdajr's  haf^ioiings.  It  fitted  in,  it 
rnJainpd  things,  hat  it  did  not  get  them 
any  furtho:.  It  aoity  gave  ihem  another 
mystery  to  solve. 

''What's  that?"  said  Anthony. 

''Mark.  Where's  Mark?  If  he  never 
went  into  the  office  at  all,  then  where  is 
he  now?" 

"X  dmi't  say  that  he  never  went  into  the 
officse.  In  fac^,  he  must  have.  Elsie  heard 
him."  He  stf^iped  and  repeated  slowly 
to  himsdf:  "Sbt  heard  him— at  least  ^e 
aa^  die  did.  But  if  he  was  there,  he  came 
out  agsun  by  the  door." 

"Well,  but  where  does  that  lead  you?" 

"Where  it  led  Mark.   The  passage." 

"Do  you  mean  that  he's  been  hiding  there 
all  the  time?" 

AntcHiy  was  silent  until  Bill  had  repeated 
his  question  and  thai,  with  anefiort,  he  came 
out  of  his  thmi^t-g  and  answered  him. 

"I  don't  know.  But  look  here.  Here 
is  a  possible  o^danation.  I  don't  know 
if  it  is  the  ri^t  one — ^I  don't  know,  BiU; 
I'm  ratho:  fri^tened.  Frightened  of  what 
may  have  hiq^ned,  of  vriiat  may  be  going 
to  happeai.  However,  here  is  an  ezplana^ 
tion.  See  if  you  can  find  any  fault  with 
it." 

With  his  legs  stretched  out  and  his  hands 
deep  in  his  points,  he  lay  back  on  the 
garden  seat,  lotAing  to  the  blue  sxumner 
sky  above  him,  ami  just  as  if  he  saw  up 

there  the  events  of  yesterday  being  enacted 
over  again,  he  described  them  ^oiriy  to 
Bin  as  th^  happoted. 
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*^cll  b^m  at  the  moRMnt  -wiien  MtA 
shoots  Rob^t.  Call  it  an  acddeait;  prob- 
ably k  was.  Mark  would  say  it  vas,  any- 
how. He  is  in  a  panic,  naturally.  But  he 
doesn't  lock  the  door  and  run  away.  Fc»- 
aac  timig,  the  k-ey  is  on  the  outside  of  the 
door;  for  another,  he  is  not  quite  such  a 
fool  as  that.  But  he  is  in  a  hoiribk  posi- 
tion. He  is  known  to  be  on  bad  terms 
with  his  brother;  he  has  just  uttered  some 
foolish  thx«at  to  ban,  which  may  possibly 
have  been  overheard.  What  is  he  to  do? 
He  does  Ihe  natunU  thing,  the  thing  which 
Mafk  would  alwaj^  do  in  Euch  drcum- 
staiKes.  He  consols  Cayley,  the  raval- 
liable,  inevitable  Cayley. 

"Cayley  is  just  outside,  Cayley  most 
have  heard  the  shot,  C&y\ey  will  tdi  him 
what  to  do.  He  opens  Ihe  docH:  just  as 
Cayley  is  gqibb^  to  see  what  is  nat- 
ter. He  explains  rapidly.  ^What's  to  be 
dcme.  Cay?  What's  to  be  d(me?  It  was 
an  aoddent.  I  swear  it  was  an  accident. 
He  threatened  me.  He  would  have  ^ot 
me  if  I  Inda^t.  Huidc  of  aometiuog, 
quick!' 

*^yley  had  thonght  of  something. 
'Leave  it  to  me,'  he  says.  'Yob  dear  oat 
altogether.  I  shot  him,  if  yon  13:e.  I'll 
.do  all  the  esplainmg.  Gtft  away.  Hide, 
ifobody  saw  you  go  in.  Into  die  passage, 
quick.  I'n  oome  to  you  theve  as  soon  as 
Icft».* 

"Good  Cayley.  Faithful  Cayley!  Maik's 
courage  comes  back.  Cayley  will  oq^n 
an  r^t.  Cayley  wiU  tell  the  servants  that 
it  was  an  accident.  He  will  ring  up  the 
police.  Nc^wdy  wffi  subject  Cayley — 
Cayley  has  bo  quarrM  with  Rob«t.  And 
thra  Cayky  wUl  come  itfto  the  passage 
and  tell  him  that  it  is  all  right,  and  Mark 
will  go  out  by  the  other  end  and  saunter 
slowly  back  to  the  house.  He  will  be  t(Ad 
the  news  by  ooe  of  the  servants.  Robert 
accidentally  shot?    Good  Heavens! 

'^So,  greatly  reassured,  Mark  goes  into 
the  library.  And  Cayley  goes  to  the  door 
of  the  ofioe  and  it.  And  thai  he 
bangs  on  the  door  and  shouts  'Let  rae  in!'  " 

Antony  was  silent.  Bill  looked  at  him 
and  shook  his  head. 

"Yes,  Tony,  but  that  doesn't  make  sense. 
Wiat's  the  pcant  of  Cayley  behavmg  Kke 
that?" 

Antony  shru^ed  his  shoulders  without 
answering. 

Om^odys  UoEOMint,  Ottabtr,  J93X 


"And  what  had  happened  to  Ma^  since?" 

Antony  shrugged  fats  shoulders  again. 

"Well,  the  sooner  we  go  into  that  pas- 
sage, the  better,"  said  Bill. 

*'You'i«  ready  to  go?" 

"Quite,"  said  Bfll  surprised. 

"You're  quite  ready  for  idutt  we  may 
find?" 

"You're  being  dashed  mysterious,  old 
boy." 

"I  know  I  am."  He  ^ve  a  httle  lau^ 
and  w»t  on:  "Perhaps  I'm  boi^  an  ass, 
just  a  melodramatic  ass.  W^,  I  hope  I 
am."   He  looked  at  lus  watdi. 

"it's  safe,  is  it?  They're  still  busv  at  the 
pond?" 

"XIITE'D  better  make  certain.  Could 
*  you  be  a  sleuth-htMmd,  Bill— one 
of  those  that  travel  on  thdr  stnnachs  very 
noiselessly?  I  neBii^  -could  you  get  near 
enmi^  to  die  pond  to  make  sure  that  Cayley 
is  stiU  there,  without  letting  him  see  you?" 

*^ertabdyr'  He  got  up  eagerly.  "You 
wait." 

Antony's  head  shot  up  suddenly.  "Why, 
that  was  what  Mark  said,"  he  cried. 
^'Maric?" 

^es.   What  ESae  heard  him  say.  "J 
n)h,  that!" 

'*Yes.  I  suppose  die  coiddnt  have  made 
a  nustake,  Bill?   She  did  hear  him?" 

"She  couldn't  have  mlstakqi  his  voice,  if 
that's  YiHfiat  you  mean." 

"Oh!" 

"Mark  had  an  «3Ctraorduiarily  charac- 
teristic vcacc." 

*K)h!"  said  Antdny  again,  but  this  time 
with  more  intnest. 

tJne  would  have  faiown  it  anywhere." 

"Indeed?"  said  Antony,  now  smi&ng  to 
himself.  "Indeed?" 

**Rather  h^h-jntdied,  you  know,  and — 
weH,  one  can't  eitplam,  but  " 

"Yes?"  said  Antony  ei^erly. 

"Well,  rather  Hce  thb,  you  know,  or 
even  more  so  if  anything."  He  rattled 
these  words  off  in  Mark's  monotonous, 
high-pitched  voice,  and  then  laughed  and 
added,  in  bis  natural  vMce :  "That  was  really 
ratbw  good." 

Antony  nodded  qtncMy.  "Ihat  was  like 
it?"  he  said. 

"Exactly." 

"Yes."  Ife  got  iq>  and  squeezed  Bill's 
aim.   "WeU,  just  go  and  see  about  Cayley, 
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and  then  we'll  get  movii^.   I  shall  be  in 
the  library." 
"Right." 

BILL  nodded  and  walked  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pond.  This  was  glorious 
fun;  this  was  life.  The  immediate  program 
could  hardly  be  bettered.  First  of  all  he 
was  going  to  stalk  Cayley.  There  was  a 
little  copse  above  the  level  of  the  pond 
and  about  a  hundred  yards  away  from  it. 
He  would  come  into  this  from  the  back, 
creep  cautiously  through  it,  taking  care 
that  no  twigs  cracked,  and  then,  drawing 
himself  on  his  stomadi  to  the  edge,  peer 
down  upon  the  scene  below  him. 

And  then,  when  he  had  got  back  unob- 
served to  the  house  and  reported  to  Antony, 
they  were  gomg  to  explore  the  secret  pas- 
sage! Again,  what  fun!  Unfortimately 
there  seemed  to  be  no  chance  of  buried 
treasure,  but  there  mi^t  be  buried  clues. 
Even  if  you  found  nothing,  you  couldn't 
get  away  from  the  fact  that  a  secret  pas- 
sage was  a  secret  passage  and  anything 
might  happen  in  it.  But  even  that  wasn't 
the  end  of  this  exciting  day.  They  were 
going  to  watch  the  pond  that  night;  they 
were  gcnng  to  watch  Cayley  u:ider  the 
moonlit,  watch  him  as  he  threw  into  the 
silence  of  the  pond — what?  ITie  revolver? 
Well,  anyhow,  they  were  going  to  watch 
him.    What  fun! 

To  Antony,  who  was  older  and  who 
realized  into  what  deep  waters  they  were 
getting,  it  did  not  seem  fun.  But  it  was 
amazingly  interesting.  He  saw  so  much, 
and  yet  somehow  it  was  all  out  of  foctis. 
It  was  like  looking  at  an  opal  and  dis- 
covering with  every  movement  of  it  some 
new  color,  some  new  gleam  (A  light  re- 
flected, and  yet  never  really  seeing  the 
opal  as  a  whole.  He  was  too  near  to  it, 
or  too  far  away;  he  strained  his  eyes  and 
he  relaxed  his  eyes;  it  was  no  good.  His 
brain  could  not  get  hold  of  it. 

But  there  were  moments  when  he  almost 
had  it  and  then  turned  away  from  it.  He 
had  seen  more  of  life  than  Bill,  but  he 
had  never  seen  murder  before,  and  this 
which  was'  on  his  mind  now,  and  to  which 
he  was  afraid  to  listen,  was  not  just  the 
hot-blooded  killing  which  any  man  may 
come  to  if  he  lose  control.  It  was  some- 
thing much  more  horrible.  Too  horrible 
to  be  true.   Then  let  him  look  again  tor  the 


truth.  He  looked  again,  but  it  was  aU 
out  of  focus. 

"I  will  not  lock,  again,"  he  said  aloud,  as 
he  began  to  walk  toward  the  house.  "Not 

yet,  anyway."  He  would  go  on  collecting 
facts  and  impressions.  Perhaps  the  one 
fact  would  come  along  by  itself  which  would 
make  everything  clear. 

BILL  had  come  back,  and  had  reported, 
rather  breathless,  that  Cayley  was  still 
at  the  pond. 

"But  I  don't  think  they're  getting  vp 
much  except  mud,"  he  said.   "I  ran  most 
of  the  way  back  so  as  to  give  us  as  much 
time  as  possible." 
Antony  nodded. 

"Well,  come  along,  then,"  he  said.  "Hie 
sotmer,  the  quicker." 

They  stood  in  front  of  the  row  of  sv- 
mons.  Antony  took  down  the  Reva:end 
Theodore  Ussher's  famous  volume,  and  Mt 
for  the  spijng.  Bill  pulled.  The  ahdves 
swung  open  toward  than. 

"By  Georgel"  said  Bill,  "it  is  a  narrow 
way." 

There  was  an  opening  about  a  yard 
square  in  front  of  them,  which  had  some- 
thing the  look  of  a  brick  fireplace,  a  fire- 
place raised  about  two  feet  from  the  ground. 
But  save  for  one  row  of  bricks  in  front  the 
floor  of  it  was  emptiness.  Antony  took  a 
torch  from  his  poocet  and  flashed  it  down 
into  the  blackness. 

"Look!"  he  whispered  to  the  eager  Bill. 
"The  steps  begin  down  there.  Six  feet 
down." 

He  flashed  his  torch  up  again.  There 
was  a  hand-hold  of  iron,  a  sort  of  large 
ux)n  st^le,  in  the  bricks  in  front  of  them. 

"You  swing  off  from  there,"  said  BilL 
"At  least,  I  suppose  you  do.  I  wonder 
how  Ruth  Norris  liked  doing  it." 

"Cayley  helped  her,  I  should  think.  It's 
funny." 

"Shall  I  go  first?"  asked  Bill,  obviously 
longing  to  do  so. 

Antony  shook  his  head  with  a  smile. 

"I  think  I  will,  if  you  don't  mind  very 
much,  Bill.  Just  in  case." 

"In  case  of  what?" 

"Well— in  case." 

Bill  had  to  be  content  with  that,  but  he 
was  too  much  excited  to  wonder  vHiat 
Antony  meant. 

"AUrightl"hesaid.  "Goon," 
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''Well,  we'll  just  make  sure  we  can  get 
back  again  first.  It  really  wouldn't  be 
fair  on  the  inspector  if  we  got  stuck  down 
here  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  He's  got 
enou^  to  do  trying  to  find  Mark,  but  if 
he  has  to  find  you  and  me  as  well  " 

"We  can  always  get  out  at  the  other  end." 

"Well,  we're  not  certain  yet.  I  think 
I'd  better  just  go  down  and  back.  I 
promise  faithfully  not  to  eiplore.'^ 

Antony  sat  down  on  the  ledge  of  bricks, 
swung  lus  feet  over,  and  sat  there  for  a 
mcunent,  his  legs  dangling.  He  flashed  his 
torch  into  the  darkness  again,  so  as  to 
make  sure  where  the  steps  b^;an;  then 
returned  it  to  his  pocket,  seized  die  st£^le 
in  front  of  him  and  swung  himself  down. 
His  feet  touched  the  steps  beneath  him, 
and  he  let  go. 

"Is  it  all  right?"  said  Bill  anxiously. 

"All  right  I'll  just  go  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  steps  and  Ixick.   Stay  there." 

The  light  shone  down  by  his  feet.  His 
head  began  to  disappear.  For  a  little  while 
Bill,  craning  down  the  opening,  could  still 
see  faint  splashes  of  light,  and  could  hear 
slow,  uncertain  footsteps;  for  a  little  longer 
he  could  fancy  that  he  saw  and  heard  them; 
then  he  was  alone. 

Well,  not  quite  alone.  Thare  was  a  sud- 
den voice  in  the  hall  outside. 

"Good  Lord!"  said  Bill,  turning  round 
with  a  start.  "Cayley!" 

IF  HE  was  not  so  quick  in  thou^t  as 
Antony,  he  was  quick  enough  in  action. 
Thought  was  not  demanded  now.  To  close 
the  secret  door  safely  but  noiselessly,  to 
make  sure  that  the  books  were  in  the 
right  places,  to  move  away  to  anothn  row 
of  shelves  so  as  to  be  discovered  deep  in 
Badminton  or  Baedeker,  or  whomever  the 
kind  gods  should  send  to  his  aid — the  diffi- 
culty was  not  to  decide  what  to  do,  but  to 
do  all  this  in  five  seconds  rather  than  in  six. 

"Ah,  there  you  are!"  said  Cayley  from 
the  doorway. 

"Hallo!"  said  Bill  in  surprise,  lotting  up 
from  the  fourth  volume  oi  "The  Life  and 
Works  of  SamuelTaylorColeridge."  "Have 
they  finished?" 
"Finished  what?" 

"The  pond,"  said  Bill,  wondering  why 
he  was  readit^  Coleridge  on  such  a  fine 
afternoon.  Deq>erately  he  tried  to  think 
of  a  good  reason — verifying  a  quotation— 
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an  argument  with  Antony — that  would  do. 
But  what  quotation? 
"Oh,  no.   They're  still  at  it.  Where's 

Gillingham?" 

"The  Ancient  Mariner" — water,  water, 
everywhere — or  was  that  ^mething  else?- 
And  where  was  GilUngham?  Water,  water, 
everywhere  

"Tony?  Ohjhe'saboutsomewhere.  We're 
just  going  down  to  the  village.  They  aren't 
finding  anything  at  the  pond,  are  they?" 

"No.  But  they  like  doiiiig  it.  Something 
oflf  their  minds  when  they  can  say  they've 
done  it." 

Bill,  deep  in  his  book,  looked  up  and  said 
"Yes"  without  much  interest,  and  went  back 
to  it  again.  He  was  just  getting  to  the  place. 

"What's  the  book?"  said  Cayley,  coming 
up  to  him.  Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye 
he  glanced  at  the  shelf  of  sermons  as  he 
came.  Bill  saw  that  glance  and  wondered. 
Was  there  anythii^  there  to  give  away  the 
secret? 

"I  was  just  looking  up  a  quotation,"  he 
drawled.  "Tony  and  I  had  a  bet  about  it. 
You  know  that  thing  about — er — ^water, 
water  everywhere,  and — er — not  a  drop  to 
drink?"  (But  what  on  earth,  he  wondered 
to  himself,  were  they  betting  about?) 

"  W^r  any  drop  to  drink,'  to  be  accurate." 

Bill  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  Hien  a 
happy  smile  came  on  his  face. 

"Quite  sure?"  he  said. 

"Of  course." 

"Then  you've  saved  me  a  lot  of  trouble. 
That's  what  the  bet  was  about."  He 
closed  the  book  with  a  slam,  put  it  back 
in  its  shelf,  and  began  to  fed  for  his  pipe 
and  tobacco.  "I  was  a  fool  to  bet  with 
Tony,"  he  added.  "He  always  knows  that 
sort  of  thing." 

So  far,  so  good.  But  here  was  Cayley 
still  in  the  library,  and  there  was  Antony 
still  in  the  passage.  When  Antony  came 
back,  he  would  expect  to  find  the  door 
closed,  because  the  whole  object  of  his 
going  had  been  to  see  if  he  could  open  the 
door  easily  from  the  inside.  At  any  mo- 
ment, then,  the  bo4^-shelf  mi^t  swing  bac^ 
and  ^ow  Antony's  head  in  the  gap.  A 
nice  surprise  for  Cayley! 

"Come  with  us?"  he  said  casually,  as  he 
struck  a  match.  He  pulled  vigorously  at 
the  flame  as  he  waited  for  Uie  answer, 
hoping  to  hide  his  anxiety,  for  if  Cayley 
assented,  he  was  done. 
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"I've  got  to  ^  into  Stanton." 

Bill  blew  out  a  great  cloud  of  smoke 
with  an  expiration  whidi  osvered  also  a 
heartfelt  sigh  of  relief. 

"Oh,  a  pity.  You're  driving,  I  suppose?" 
-  "Yes.  The  £ar  will  be  here  directly. 
There's  a  letter  I  must  write  first."  He 
sat  down  at  a  writing-table  and  took  out 
a  sheet  of  note-paper. 

He  was  facUig  the  secret  door;  if  it 
opened  he  would  see  it.  At  any  moment 
now  it  m^t  open. 

BTTJ.  dropped  into  a  chair  and  thought. 
Antony  must  be  warned.  Obviously. 
But  how?  How  did  one  signal  to  anybody? 
By  (xxle.  Morse  code.  Did  Antony  know 
it?  Did  Bill  know  it  himself,  if  it  came  to 
that?  He  had  picked  up  a  bit  in  the 
aimy — not  enough  to  send  a  message,  of 
course.  But  a  message  was  impossible, 
anyhow;  Cayley  would  hear  him  tapping 
it  out.  It  wouldn't  do  to  send  more  than 
a  single  letter.  What  letters  did  he  know? 
And  what  letter  would  convey  anything 
to  Antony?  He  pulled  at  his  pipe,  his 
eyes  wandering  from  Cayley  at  his  desk 
to  the  Reverend  Theodore  Ussher  in  his 
shelf.   What  letter? 

C  for  Cayley.  Would  Antony  under- 
stand? Prot^bly  not  ,  but  it  was  just  worth 
trying.  What  was  C?  Long,  short,  long, 
short.  Umpty-iddy-umpty-iddy.  Was  that 
right?  C — yes,  that  was  C.  He  was  sure 
of  that.   C.  Umpty-iddy-iunpty-iddy. 

Hands  in  pockets,  he  got  up  and  wan- 
dered across  the  room,  hummif^  vaguely 
to  himself,  the  picture  of  a  man  waiting 
for  another  man  (as  it  might  be  his  friend, 
GiUingham)  to  come  in  and  take  him  away 
for  a  walk  or  something.  He  wandered 
across  to  the  books  at  the  back  of  Cayley 
and  began  to  tap  absent-mindedly  on  the 
shelves  as  he  looked  at  the  titles.  Umpty- 
iddy-umpty-iddy.  Not  that  it  was  much 
like  that  at  first;  he  couldn't  quite  get  the 
rhythm  of  it. 

Umpty-y-iddy,  umpp-y-iddy.  That  was 
better.  He  was  back  at  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  now.  Antony  would  begin  to 
hear  him  soon.  Umpt-y-iddy,  umpt-y- 
iddy;  just  the  aimless  tapping  of  a  man 
who  is  wondering  what  book  he  will  take 
out  with  him  to  read  on  the  lawn.  Would 


Antony  hear?  One  always  heard  tlie  man 
in  the  next  flat  knocking  out  his  pipe. 

Would  Antony  understand?  Umpt-y-\ddy^ 
umpt-y-\ddy.  "C  for  Cayley,  Antony. 
Cayley's  here.    For  God's  sake,  wait." 

"Good  lord!  Sermons!"  said  Bill,  with 
a  loud  laugh.  Umpt-y-\ddy,  umpi-y-iddy. 
"Ever  read  'em,  Cayley?" 

"What?"  Cayley  looked  up  suddenly. 
Bill's  back  moved  slowly  along,  his  fingers 
beating  a  tattoo  on  the  shelves  as  he  walked. 

"Er — no,"  said  Cayley,  with  a  little  laugh. 
An  awkward,  uncomfortable  httle  laugh,  it 
seemed  to  Bill. 

"Nor  do  I."  He  was  past  the  sermons 
now — pasl:  the  secret  door — but  still  tap- 
ping in  the  same  aimless  way. 

"Oh,  for  God's  sake,  sit  down!"  burst  out 
Cayley.  "Or  go  out^de  if  you  want  to 
walk  about." 

Bill  turned  round  in  astoiushmoit. 

''Hallo,  what's  the  matter?" 

Cayley  was  slightly  ashamed  of  ius  out* 
burst. 

"Sorry,  Bill,"  he  apologized.  "My  nerves 
are  on  edge.  Your  constant  tapping  and 
fidgeting  about  " 

"Taf^ing?"  said  Bill  with  an  air  of  com- 
plete surprise. 

"Tapping  on  the  shelves,  and  humming. 
Sorry.    It  got  on  my  nerves." 

"My  dear  old  chap,  I'm  awfully  sorry. 
I'll  go  out  m  the  hall." 

"It's  all  right,"  said  Cayley,  and. went 
on  with  his  letter. 

Bill  sat  down  in  his  chair  ag£un.  Had 
Antony  understood?  Well,  w^ow,  there 
was  nothing  to  do  now  but  wait  for  Cayley 
to  go.  "^d  if  you  ask  me,'*  said  BiU  to 
himself,  much  pleased,  "I  ought  to  be  on 
the  stage.  That's  where  I  ought  to  be. 
The  complete  actor." 

A  minute,  two  minutes,  three  minutes — 
five  minutes.  It  was  safe  now.  Antony 
had  guessed. 

"Is  the  car  there?"  asked  Cayley,  as  he 
sealed  up  his  letter. 

Bill  strolled  into  the  hall,  called  back, 
**Yes,"  and  went  out  to  talk  to  the  chauf- 
feur. Cayley  joined  him,  and  they  stood 
there  for  a  moment. 

"Hallo!"  said  a  pleasant  voice  behind 
them.   They  turned  round  and  saw  Antony. 

"Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,  BilL" 


What  wu  it  that  Csyley  ptw^ied  to  hide  in  the  pond  that  night?  "The  Red  House 
Mulder'*  will  be  continued  in  the  Norember  number,  out  Octcri}er  15. 
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F    COURSE    she's  brainless," 
snapped  old  Peter  Stickney,  glar- 
ing out  of  tie  club  window. 
"She's  marrying  John." 
"I'll  admit  that's  evidence,"  agreed  Car- 
lysle  Henderson,  flicking  his  cigar  ash,  "but 

not  conduave.  Of  course  he's  your  son  " 

''What  do  you  mean,  my  son?"  growled 
old  Peter. 

"Isn't  he?"  Carlysle  returned  mildly 
surprised. 

"Of  course  he  is.   Of  course  he  is." 

Peter's  fist  came  down  hard  upon  the 
tabouret.   "Stop  twisting  my  wordsl" 

Carlysle  grinned  mischievously,  making 
deeper  the  crinkles  on  his  fine  old  weather- 
beaten  face. 

"She's  a  chorus  girl,"  went  on  Peter 
acridly.    "That's  why  she's  brainless.' ' 

"Have  you  been  meeting  many  chorus 
girls  lately?"  hazarded  his  tormentor,  a  bit 
ruefully. 

"Of  course  not."  . 

Peter  thought  it  well  just  at  this  point  to 
turn  and  study  his  friend's  attitude.  There 
was  something  about  it  

"I  was  only  thinking  that  perhaps  you 
were  right.  I  couldn't  imagine  a  regular 
chorus  girl  marrying  John." 

"I  don't  see  why  not;"  Peter  returned 
with  a  good  deal  of  asperity.  "With  my 
money  " 

"That's  just  it.  It's  your  money.  And 
even  show  girls  know  that  rich  men's  scms 
are  not  good  catches.  Why,  hai^  it,  man, 
she  must  be  in  love  with  him." 

The  idea  seemed  a  good  deal  of  a  surprise. 
"If  she  is,  she'll  have  to  get  over  it,"  said 
Peter  grimly.   "I'm  going  to  see  her  and 
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when  I'm  through  there'll  be  mighty  little 
romance  left." 

"Romance,"  breathed  Carlysle.  "I  had 
ahnost  forgotten  that.  It  might  be  the 
saving  grace." 

"Rot!"  Peter  snorted.  "Hai^mess  in 
marriage  is  a  matter  of  view-pomt.  And 
view-point  is  a  matter  of  bringing  \xp.  The 
thousand-^d-one  little  happenings  that  no 
man  can  lay  a  finger  on.  The  thousand-and- 
one  decisions  upon  extremely  minor  matters 
which  require  the  same  conventions,  the 
same  habit  of  thought  to  agree  upon.  Those 
are  the  damn  fool  things  tl^t  make  marriage 
a  succxss  or  failure.  Not  romance,  nor  paa- 
si<m,  nor  finances." 

"Nevertheless  she  may  have  the  same  tra- 
ditions, who  knows?" 

Peter  flushed. 

"You  mistake  me,  my  friend,"  Henderson 
said  quietly.  "You  have  built  a  tremen- 
dous business  because  you  have  vision,  per- 
haps she  " 

"Not  a  chance;  her  family  is  ht^essly 
stupid." 

"But,"  pursued  Carlysle  helpfully.  "Her 
mother  may  have  been  romantic,  or  her 
grandmother.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is 
that  many  a  stupid  romantic  woman  is  able 
to  introduce  an  une]q>ected  cleverness  into 
the  family  circle." 

"What  you  are  trying  to  say  is  disgusting." 

"It  often  happens,"  asserted  Henderson 
mildly.  "There  was  Ndl  Gwynne  the  founder 
of  a  famous  family  and  " 

"Are  you  offering  that  as  an  inducement 
for  a  daughter-in-law?"  thundered  old 
Peter.  "I'll  have  you  imderstand  that  the 
women  of  my  family  are  virtuous." 
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"How  uninteresting,"  sighed  Carlysle. 
"However,  Peter,  as  regards  marriage,  you 
are  partly  r^ht.  A  stupid  woman  with 
one's  own  view-point  is  more  apt  to  stand  up 
under  the  daily  wear  of  marriage  better  than 
a  more  fascinating  woman  whose  ideas  and 
customs  are  too  diverse." 

Peter  grunted. 

"There  was  Grace  Breton,  you  remember 
Grace,  fascinating,  my  word!  How  that  wo- 
man could  charm!  But  she  did  lead  John  a 
devil  of  a  Hfe.  He  couldn't  keep  a  friend. 
Their  wives  simply  wouldn't  stand  iac  ha*. 
She  never  had  a  closed  season  for  flirting. 
John  was  always  just  leaving  for  s(»newhae 
to  get  her  away  from  somebody.  And  she 
would  varnish  her  finger  nails.  John  de- 
tested that.  And  wear  bangles  all  over  her, 
jingly  things  that  clinked  when  she  walked, 
made  John  feel  conspicuous  and  guilty,  as  if 
he  were  out  with  his  mistress  at  the  wrong 
places." 

"I'm  glad  you  see  my  point,"  said  old 
Peter  dryty.  "Now,  maybe  you'll  be  good 
enough  to  go  and  see  my  son  for  me  and 
make  him  understand  reason,  while  I  inter- 
view his  lady  fri«id." 

A  man  brou^t  in  a  tel^ram  for  Peter. 
He  became  almost  f^x^lectic  while  reading  it. 

"npHEY*VE  done  it,  the  young  fools,'*  he 
X  spluttered.  "I'll  tell  them  a  thing  or 
two.  Bring  me  my  hat  and  coat  Come 
along,  Henderson.  You're  my  attorney. 
We're  going  to  have  this  thing  out  now  once 
and  for  aU." 

"Aren't  you  rushing  things  a  bit?"  asked 
Caiiysie  mildly.  "Wouldn't  you  be— ei^ 
more  at  home  in  your  office— more  at  axL 
advantage?" 

'To-mraiDw  they  start  lor  the  West  un- 
less I  stop  them."  Peter  was  struggling 
into  his  great  coat.  Be  was  a  l»g  unwieldy 
man. 

Carly^e  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"If  that's  the  case — "  he  said,  dismissing 
the  objecticKi  and  slii^ing  quickly  into  the 
coat  the  man  held  for  him.  Peter  watched 
his  ease  of  motion,  grudgingly,  admirii^Iy. 
He  was  thinking  to  himself  tibat  it  toed:  three 
generations  to  make  a  gentleman,  after  alL 
And  that  now  his  chance  for  John's  children 
was  ruined.  He  hated  the  girl  worse  than 
ever. 

He  liked  it  no  better  when  he  had  settled 
himself  in  the  deq> ,  annchair  of  John's 


living-room  at  the  Ritz.  His  father  had 
been  a  steel-worker.  He  himself  had  begun 
life  in  the  shadow  of  the  big  nulls.  And  now 
his  grandchildren  would  be  as  coarse  and 
comnum  as  himself.  All  his  wealthcould 
not  buy  fineness.  AH  J(^'s  educatim  had 
failed  to  inculcate  good  taste.  Th^  weie 
dieap.  That's  what  they  were.  Cheapl 
A  lot  of  laborers  sitting  in  plush  chairs.  A 
thousand  a  year  could  buy  them  all  that 
they  could  wholesomely  enjoy.  Great  art, 
wondrous  music,  literature,  the  fine  things 
ot  life  idiidi  toA  money  to  enjoy  woiud 
mean  nothing  to  them.  Wealth  would 
mean  only  more  vulgar  display.  Ridur 
foods  to  eat.  More  diamonds  to  hang 
aroimd  coarse-fieshed  necks.  Less  work, 
less  intellect.  More  grossness.  Histhou^ts 
traveled  on  and  on.  He  had  wanted  to 
make  his  wealth  coimt  for  better  thing^^ 
better  as  he  saw  them. 

And  then  she  came  into  the  room.  Hie 
girl  who  had  spoiled  it  aUI 

Hat  eyes  were  big  and  wraidering  like  a 
little  diild's  and  she  spcks  in  a  slightly  hu^ 
voice  as  if  she  were  a  bit  breathless  from  ex- 
citement or  eagerness  to  please. 

"I'm  so  sorry  John  isn't  here,"  she  said, 
giving  him  a  timid  hand  whidi  uncon- 
sciously he  reached  out  and  took.  He  had 
not  meant  to.  It  aimoyed  him  that  he  had 
apparently  establidied  friendly  retautians 
with  this  young  poson. 

'This  is  Henderson,  my  attom^^" 
growled  old  Peter,  trying  to  undo  any  dui^ 
age  he  had  done. 

"I  am  glad  to  meet  Mr.  HenderacHi." 
She  bowed  prettily,  loddng  at  him  airiously 
from  serious  brown  eyes. 

There  was  a  bad  pause.  Peter  cleared  his 
throat  twice. 

"Of  course  yon  know  J<dm- won't  get  one 
cent  of  my  mon^,"  he  said  suddenly  and 
with  g^t  force. 

"That  wiU  be  hard  for  John,"  die  sid 
softly. 

"Hmph!"  Peter  sn<Mted.   "He  should 
have  thought  <^  that." 
"He  did." 

She  had  crossed  the  room  and  drawn  her- 
self np  into  the  omier  of  the  luge  divaa. 

Both  slim  arms  were  around  her  drawn-op 
knees,  her  fingers  interlocked  gracefully. 

"He  did,"  she  repeated  thoughtfully 
"But  I  am  afiaid  that  it  will  be  a  lot  harder 
than  he  realizes." 
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"And  how  about  you?"  asked  old  Peter 
dryly. 

"Oh,  I  am  used  to  scheming  to  get  along." 

"I  see  you're  used  to  scheming,"  agreed 
I*eter  unkindly. 

Cecily  turned  and  looked  at  him.  She 
seemed  troubled  but  unhurt  by  his  retort. 

It  made  Peter  want  to  beat  her  into  con- 
sciousness some  way. 

"You've  schemed  John  out  of  ten  million 
dollars,"  he  said  brutally.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  had  to  be  brutal  or  weaken. 

There  was  another  awkward  pause.  Peter 
foimd  himself  shuffling  his  feet.  Why  did 
she  not  say  something? 

"I'm  absolutely  through  with  him,"  he 
prodded. 

"Is  it  necessary  to  go  that  far?"  she  asked 
quickly.  "You  see,  he  sort  of  expected  you 
wouldn't  want  to  give  him  any  more  money, 
or  I  did;  but  he  thinks  a  heap  of  you. 
You've  been  father  and  mother  , both,  you 
know." 

Peter  did  not  look  at  her. 

"In  fact  IM  rather  you  wouldn't  help  him 
financially.  He's  an  awful  baby  about  life 
and  business  and  things.  You've  spoiled 
him  so.  Not  that  you've  meant  to,"  she 
added,  hastily  apologetic.  "Still,  I  do  wish 
you  a}uld  be  friends."  She  stepped  and 
leaned  forward  to  look  earnestly  into  his 
face. 

"Say,  what  kind  of  a  game  " 

Henderson  cut  in  quidcly. 

"We  are  to  understand,  Mrs.  Stickney," 
Old  Peter  winced  at  the  name.  "We  are  to 
understand,"  r«)eated  Henderson,  "that 
you  do  not  wish  John  to  take  any  more 
money  from  his  parent?" 

"It  will  be  hard  for  John,"  Cecily  evaded. 
"But  as  loi^  as  his  father  feels  the  way  that 
he  does,  I  thought  it  mi^ht  not  hurt  John  as 
mudi  as  one  might  think.  My  father  al- 
ways said  that  there  was  only  oae  thing  that 
made  life  worth  living  and  that  was  being 
needed  by  some  one.  Nobody  ever  really 
needed  John  until  I  came." 

"How  about  me?"  demanded  Peter. 
**Don't  I  need  him?" 

"Perhaps,"  said  Cecily. 

"Perhaps,"  fluttered  Peter. 

"But  I  need  him.  And  he  needs  me  very 
much." 

"So  you  need  him?"  asked  Peter  gruffly. 
"And  it's  worth  his  paying  ten  milUon  dol- 
lais  for?" 
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"It's  an  awfully  b^  price,"  wistfully.  "H 
it  was  all  for  me,  it  wouldn't  be  worth  it  at 
all.  But  to  find  out  what  is  in  him  might  be 
worth  even  that,"  she  shot  at  him  defi- 
antly. 

"You're  a  pretty  clever  girl,"  snapped 
Peter. 

"Please!  Please!"  she  put  up  her  hand 
protestingly.  "I'm  not  clever  at  all.  I'm 
stupid.  Very  stupid,  indeed.  That's  why  I 
need  John  so  badly.  He  loves  me  and  I 
could  never  get  along  without  some  one  who 
cared  for  me,  I'm  so  little  and  useless." 

"Your  littleness  and  uselessness  is  c<sting 
John  his  family,  his  money  and  his  whole 
position  in  society,"  blurted  Peter.  "YouTl 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  John  tied 
to  the  grind  all  his  life.  Do  you  under- 
stand? You'll  see  him  working  and  slaving 
for  a  mere  pittance  because  you  are  little 
and  useless.  He  hasn't  the  brains  to  make  a 
decent  living." 

"Are  you  sure  of  that?"  she  asked  me^y. 
And  then,  "Of  course  you're  his  father, 
but  " 

"You  arc  being  silly."  Peter  was  ruffled. 

"We  might  just  as  well  come  to  terms.  You 
give  John  up  at  once  and  I'll  see  that  your 
littleness  and  uselessness  is  taken  better 
care  of  than  it  deserves.  Give  him  up  with- 
out any  fuss  or  scandal.  A  quiet  divorce 
and  a  big  enough  settlement  from  me  to  ke^ 
you  doUed  up  and  idle  all  the  rest  of  your 
life." 

Cecily  did  not  act  as  if  she  were  list^ung. 
In  fact  it  was  some  mcnnents  before  she  an- 
swered. Peter  even  thought  of  repeating 
the  important  part  of  his  remarks. 

"If  I  thought  it  would  be  best  for  John, 
Mr.  Stickney,"  she  said  in  her  throaty  child- 
ish voice,  "I  could  not  refuse  to  give  him 
up.  But  had  I  wanted  his  money  I  would 
not  have  married  him.  It  wasn't  .really 
necessary.  I  could  have  had  an  armful  and 
been  free  to  do  as  I  liked.  Without  doing 
any  wrong,  either.  John  is  a  pretty  sweet 
boy,  you  know,  and  you've  never  demed  him 
any  money  for — ^for — escapades  " 

JOHN  came  in  just  at  this  point.  His 
brow  was  dark  with  anger  when  he  had 
^zed  up  the  situation.   His  father  and  his 
attorney  meant  just  one  conclusion  to  John's 
sophisticated  eye. 
"What  do  they  want,  honey?"  sharply. 
"You,  dear." 
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"Your  father  thinks  your  marriage  un- 
suitable and  he  suRgesls  that  Mrs.  Stickney 
release  you  at  a  i)rice  satisfactory  to  her- 
self," Henderson  put  in  mildly. 

'"And  for  what  reason?"  John  asked  his 
father,  tryin<i  to  keep  dramatics  out  of  the 
situation. 

"Because  she's  entirely  unsuited  to  you." 

"In  what  way?"  He  hoped  his  father 
would  not  make  him  lose  control  of  himself. 

"I  think,  in  a  way,  your  father  is  right," 
said  Cecily,  lookinj^  like  a  wise  little  bird. 
"You  couldn't  get  along  without  money, 
dear,  and  he  is  going  to  cut  you  off  without  a 
cent." 

"All  right  then."  John  thrust  his  chin  for- 
ward a  trille.  "1  couldn't  get  along  without 
money.    Neither  could  you." 

Peter  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"Then  that's  settled." 

"You  bet  it's  settled.  We're  going  to 
have  all  the  money  we  need.  We're  going 
to  roll  in  it  if  we  want  to." 

"I'll  fix  up  the  separation  and  settlement 
papers  at  once,"  cut  in  Henderson,  trying  to 
shift  John's  sentiment  solidly  for  his  father. 

"You  go  to  hell,"  said  John  blandly,  and 
gathered  up  the  coats  and  hats  of  his  visi- 
tors and  handed  them  to  Henderson  in  a 
bunch. 

"But  John,"  stammered  Peter  incoher- 
ently, "you've  got  to  give  up  this  girl. 
J^m  through.  I —  You've —  You  can't 
live  without  " 


"Oh,  I  can't?"  he  asked,  opening  the  door 
with  unmistakable  emphasis.  "You  bet  I 
can't  live  without  Cecily." 

"But  money — friends  " 

"Oh,  cut  out  the  funny  stuff,"  said  John 
shortly.  "I'm  not  the  only  man  who  ever 
worked  for  a  li\'ing." 

He  shut  the  door  and  without  in  the  least 
meaning  to  be.  his  father  was  outside. 

"Oh,  John,"  Cecily  cried,  ".-^re  you  sure 
I'm  worth  risking  everything  for?" 

He  cro.ssed  the  room  and  picked  her  up 
easily  into  his  big  arms. 

"Hell!"  he  said  inelegantly.  "Have  we 
got  to  start  that  all  over  again?" 

■^TOTHING  could  have  looked  more  ei- 
pensive  than  Cecily  perched  upon  the 
arm  of  a  big  tapestried  chair  kidcing  thought- 
fully at  the  Sarouk  upon  which  it  rested. 
This  consciousness  pleased  John  quite  as 
much  as  it  awed  him.  It  gratified  his  vanity 
that  this  wholly  ornamental  bit  of  femininity 
belonged  to  him.  But  his  interview  down- 
stairs had  been  disquieting,  financially,  and 
he  was  not  sure  that  he  could  afford  it. 

For  three  months  they  had  lived  on  at  the 
Ritz  while  John  began  his  career  in  that  in- 
definite region  known  as  the  "street." 

But  to-night  the  management  had  po- 
Htely,  oh,  very  politely  indeed,  but  none  the 
less  firmly  suggested  that  John  pay  his  bill 
There  it  was  in  all  Its  cnideness.  ]chn 
Stickney,  only  son  of  Peter,  had  been  asked 
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said  brutally.    "1  am  absolutely  tbrougK  with  bim. 


for  money  straight  out  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life.    And  he  did  not  have  it. 

He  scowled  at  Cecily  before  he  remem- 
bered. 

"You've  been  talking  to  that  horrid  man- 
ager," she  accused. 
He  started  guiltily. 

''Has  he  been  saying  anything  to  you?"  he 
demanded,  wishing  for  a  few  insults  to 
avenge. 

"/^F  COIIRSE  he  hasn't,  silly,"  she  said, 
stroking  his  hair  when  he  had  droppecl 
into  the  chair  beside  her. 

"But  I  don't  like  him.  I  don'l  like  hotels 
anway.  I  don't  like  not  doing  anything 
all  day  long.  I  want  to  be  poor  and  live  in 
a  Uttle  apartment  somewhere  and  cook  and 
burn  my  fingers  and  have  you  kiss  them  and 
have  young  folks  come  in  and  make  rabbits 
and  things  and  " 

"Is  that  all?"  laughed  John  shortly.  "You 
want  to  be  poor  and — "  he  was  thinking, 
with  a  sinking  feeling  in  his  insides,  that  sir' 
was  getting  her  wish — "and  work  hard  anti 
have  red  hands  and  no  clothes." 

"What  a  silly  old  fuss  you  are!"  she  said, 
kissing  him  all  over  his  disgruntled  face. 
"Poor  people  wear  lots  of  clothes  and  keep- 
ing house  isn't  work.  It's  fun.  I  never 
had  a  home  in  all  my  life  and  I  want  one 
like  everything." 

It  looked  for  a  minute  as  if  she  were  going 
to  cr>*  so  he  had  to  straighten  that  out  and 
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when  it  was  all  fixed  up  he  found  they  had  a 
home  anyway. 

Nell  Torrence,  one  of  the  girls  in  Cecily's 
old  company,  had  gone  on  tour  with  the 
show  and  had  left  the  keys  to  her  apartment 
with  Cccilv.  And  it  was  not  much  of  an 
apartment,  only  awfully  cute  and  frilly,  cre- 
tonnes and  everything,  and  all  Cecily  had 
done  was  to  give  Nell  an  old  fur  coat  that 
she  was  lired  of.  And  there  you  were  and 
she  was  glad  John  was  not  mad  about  It. 

John  not  only  was  not  angr\-,  but  he 
made  it  a  point  to  inform  the  manager  that 
he  would  lca\e  the  Ijotcl  at  once  and  he 
could  send  his  da.shcd  dashed  bill  he  was  so 
fussy  about  to  his  office  in  the  morning. 

In  fact,  in  another  half-hour  they  were 
moved.  Cecily  had  already  packed,  the 
significance  <if  which  John  overlooked  in  his 
haste  and  relief, 

The  apartment  was  intriguing  enough  to 
make  him  forget  everything  else.  Cecily 
discovered  a  lot  of  tinned  goods  and  appar- 
entlv.  niiracuK)uslv  the  ice-box  held  fresli 
butter  and  cream  am!  things.  John  trotted 
around  after  Cecily  uliile  she  concocted  a 
Ncwburg  and  toasted  bread  arifl  set  a  gate- 
legged table  with  dainty  dishes  and  made 
coffee.  He,  himself,  discovered  French  pas- 
try in  the  bread  box  and  an  asparagus  salad 
which  bad  been  left  practically  prepared  on 
the  ice. 

It  was  exciting,  like  a  game  of  hnd  the  pea- 
nuts, and  because  John  had  been  fed  with  a 
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silver  spoon  all  his  life,  he  did  not  think  it 
strange. 

"I'll  say  that  Nell  girl  is  some  sport,"  he 
exclaimed  rapturously,  leaning  back  in  his 
armchair  to  watch  Cecily  pouring  coffee. 

"Ste  is  a  jolly  good  sort,"  agreed  Cecily. 
*'And  now,"  she  pa^ed  the  coffee  and  settled 
back  to  ffli]*oy  solid  comfort — she  was  a  bit 
breatMesB-  from  some  cause  or  other — "now 
tell  me  evsrythiog  you  did  down-town  to- 
day." 

HE  SWALLOWED  quickly  and  jerkily 
qui£e  as  i£  his  train  of  thou^  had 
suddei^y  stnurk  a  ^read  rail. 

"Why — er — nothing  turned  up  to-Kiaiy  ex- 
cept a  letter  &om  Bob  that  he  would  be 
away  another  wedt  or  so  and  to  keep  ri^t 
on  uang  his  office  and  forwarding  his-  mail. 

I — er — something  " 

"Now,  we've  got  a  h(une,"  she  interrupted 
eagerly,  "I  almost  wish  you  had  a  regular 
job  like  other  men  and  carried  your  lunch — 
no,  I  don't  think  you'd  like  to  carry  your 

lunch,  but  " 

"What  could  I  do  with  a  job?"  he  mter- 
rupted  not  too  gently.   "A  few  dollars  a 

week  and  not  a  chance  " 

**But  some  jobs  are  awfully  interesting," 
argued  Cecily.  "And  they're — they're  grat- 
ifying. You  know  where  they  are,  and  you 
get  promoted  just  as  if  you  were  in  school 
when  your  marks  are  good.  It's  awfully 
joHy." 

'*But  I  don't  want  a  job.  I  want  to  make 
a  lot  of  money  so  I  can  laugh  at  dad.  Good 
Heavens,  I  luiow  twice  as  much  about  the 
world  as  he  does  and  look  what  he's  made. 
AU  you  have  to  do  is  get  an  idea  and  then 
get  some  one  to  put  up  the  money  and  there 
you  are,"  he  finished  lamely. 

"But  suppose  no  one  wants  to  put  up  the 
money?" 

"But  dearie  they  don't  put  up  any  money. 
I've  told  you  before.  They  get  credit  for 
you.   Everything  is  done  on  credit." 

"But  don't  you  ever  have  to  have  the 
money  some  time?" 

'*C)f  course,  honey,"  he  tried  to  be  patient. 
"When  you've  made  it.  Dad  made  his  on 
phonographs.  He  got  the  idea  from  a  bird 
who  invented  them.  Then  the  banks  lent 
them  money.  And  then  they  began  to 
make  them.   It's  simple." 

"So  we  don't  need  mm^  after  all?" 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that," 


John  hastened  to  tell  her.  "Money  is  a  con- 
venient thing  sometimes." 

'Then  I'm  ^ad,  because  I  told  Ted  he 
could  have  our  car,"  she  said  as  if  now  at 
last  the  truth  was  out. 

"You  told  Ted  he  could  have  the  car." 
John  was  aroused.  'Tou  tokl  Ted  he  could 
have  my  car." 

"But,  deary,  you  gave  it  to  me.  You 
said  it  was  my  car  now.  You  know  you  did, 
and  the  garage  man  was  mean  and  s^d,  'Did 
I  think  they  were  nmning  their  business  for 
fun  and  youse  birds/  that  was  what  he  said. 
'Youse  birds  think  we  can  pay  our  bills  on 
promises  same  as  youse  do.'  " 

John  started  out  of  his  chair.  "Ill  break 
hi»  " 

"Why,  John,  I  told  him  I  didn't  blame 
him  a  bit  That  was  just  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. Every  one  thought  you  were  rich,  so  no 
one  paid  you  for  ages  and  ages  and  we  had 
an  awful  time  getting  by  ourselves." 

John  stared  at  her  Roomily. 

"So  he  said  he  woukhi't  attach  the  car  yet 
and  when  Ted  said  he'd  give  three  tfaousand 
cash  for  it  " 

"But  I  paid  six  " 

"I  know,  dear,  but  you  can't  sell  second- 
hand cars  much  this  year^- — ■" 

Cecily  came  around  the  table  and  crawled 
into  John's  lap. 

"And  now  you  can  drive  the  car  down- 
town to-morrow  and  Ted  will  drop  over  and 
get  it  and  let's  not  talk  business  any  moae 
because  " 

She  put  up  her  mouth  to  be  kissed  and  be 
did  not  want  to  talk  business  eitfaor.  But  he 
wondered  if  the  garage  man  had  tc^  the 
world  he  was  broke  aiKl  if  that  was  irtiy  the 
hotel  had  "caUed"  hun.  StHl  there  was  no 
use  arguing  about  it  now. 

Heighol  He  liked  to  have  her  in  his  arms 
like  that. 

But  after  a  while  she  got  up  and  picked  up 
the  dishes  and  washed  than  while  J<dm  sat 
and  smoked  and  thou^t  deep  thoughts  of 
many  things. 

"Then  there  is  the  stodc  market,"  he  mut- 
tered half  aloud.  "With  three  thousand 
dollar*— while  it's  not  mucii  " 

Cecily  came  in  from  tins  kitdmi.  Her 
hair  was  loosened  into  mqrward  cuds  aboirt 
her  flushed  face. 

"I  was  reading  the  funniest  book  to-day," 
she  said,  *'by  a  cfa^»  named  London.  W& 
hero  was  always  saying,  Ixiok  out  tlmc^ 
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you're  standing  on  your  foot.'  What  did  it 
mean,  honey?   Sounded  awfully  silly." 

John  eyed  her  quizzically,  but  her  somber 
brown  ^es  were  totally  free  from  guik. 
Then  he  flushed. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  answered  with 
elaborate  carelessness.  "I  never  know  half 
what  those  writ^  chaps  mean." 

TT  WAS  a  thoughtful  John  that  steered  his 
car  down-town  the  following  momii^. 
More  than  once  through  the  long  wakeful 
night,  he  had  speculated  on  the  man  who 
was  standing  on  his  foot.  Funny  how  Cecily 
had  happened  on  such  an  idea.  She  was 
such  an  innocent  baby  thing.  The  kind  of 
exotic  little  person  Edith  Taliaferro  made 
one  believe  real.  She  looked  like  Edith,  too, 
in  a  way. 

"Hey,  there  I"  Hang  those  traffic  cops. 
They  were  always  stopping  one  when  one 
was  thinking  hard. 

"Maybe  a  job  would  be  a  good  thing!" 
Those  pedestrians!  John  swung  the  car 
quickly  to  keep  from  running  down  a 
stubborn  elderly  gentleman  who  crossed 
when  he  felt  like  it  as  befitted  a  free 
American. 

Nebon  oi^t  to  give  him  a  job  if  he 
asked  for  it.  He'd  done  a  lot  for  Nelson 
in  his  time.   If  he  could  only  get  an 

idea! 

He  climbed  out  of  the  car,  forgetting  to 
lock  it,  and  made  his  thoughtful  way  into  his 
office  building.  Anyway  he  could  play  the 
market.  There  was  Ted's  three  thousand 
coming  in. 

He  called  up  a  brewer.  It  was  one  of  his 
father's  brokers,  to  be  exact. 

**This  is  John  Stickney."  An  unexpected 
prickly  feeling  seemed  to  engulf  him. 
"What's  Crex  steel  doing  to-day?"  John 
knew  what  it  was  doing.  It  is  a  private 
game  of  solitaire  which  most  men  play,  this 
reading  of  the  stock  market  and  figuring 
what  they  would  have  made  if  

"Sell  me  three  hundred  shares,"  he 
snapped  in  what  he  hoped  was  a  stem 
business-like  voice. 

There  was  a  distinct  wait  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line.  This  was  caused  by  Carter- 
horn  asking  his  partner  how  a  Stickney  hap- 
pened to  be  trading  in  odd  lots. 

"Cigaret  money,"  su^ested  Brown  lacon- 
ically. 

"Then  it  may  not  mean  anything?" 

RMrybody't  Uataxitu,  OOobtrt 


"Not  a  thing,  I'd  say.  These  ridi  men's 
sons  " 

"But  he's  selling  Crex  steel  and  Crex  is 
going  up." 
"Let  him." 

"But,  Mr.  Stickney."  Thb  into  the 
transmitter.   "Your  " 

"I'm  mailing  you  a  check." 

This  seemed  to  clear  the  air  at  once.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  Carterhom  suddenly  de- 
cided to  let  the  boy  go  his  own  way  without 
advice. 

John  hung  \xp  the  receiver  and  went  out 
to  an  early  lunch.  When  he  had  finished 
he  strolled  over  to  his  parking-place. 

The  car  was  gone! 

John  returned  to  his  office  in  a  semi-daze. 
He  wondered  where  the  money  for  his  check 
to  Carterhom  would  come  from.  Only  such 
a  calamity  could  have  sent  him  forth  job- 
seeking.  But  here,  too,  John  had  a  surprise 
in  wait  for  him.  No  one  to  whom  he  am- 
descended  his  services  had  a  place  for  him. 
There  seemed  a  unanimity  of  opinion  that 
a  man's  services  must  fiU  a  definite  need. 
Furthermore  there  was  a  cold  directness 
about  the  question,  "why?"  "Why  do  you 
think  you  could  fill  this  position?"  "Why 
do  you  think  we  need  such  a  man?"  "Why 
has  your  exp^ence  fitted  you  far  a  place  in 
our  organization?" 

John  had  a  vague  idea  that  there  was  al- 
ways plenty  of  work  to  be  done  by  high- 
class,  educated  men.  He  had  often  heard 
his  father  say  grandiloquently  that  there 
was  alwa}^  a  place  for  brains  in  his  organi- 
zation. When  he  ventured  such  an  opinion 
he  was  informed  that  the  market  was  glut- 
ted with  brains.  He  gained  the  impression 
that  it  was  the  direction  of  brains  that 
counted,  which  would  have  been  a  happy 
idea  to  work  on  had  John  been  willing  to  be 
guided.  But  John  had  yet  to  be  sold  off  of 
Uie  belief  that  knowledge  of  business  was  a 
God-given  heritage.  A  species  of  trick!  He 
kept  on  asking  to  be  put  to  work  where  he 
could  soon  get  the  run  of  things  whereupon, 
it  was  plain  to  see,  he  expected  practically  to 
direct  the  business. 

At  two-thirty  he  discovered  that  Crex 
Steel  had  dropped  four  points.  This  con- 
firmed his  beli^  in  his  own  astuteness  and 
made  him  more  stubborn  than  ever  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  elusive  job. 

But  when,  after  two  hours,  three  more  in- 
dividuals had  sa>med  his  proffered  aid  with 
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an  indifference  more  belittlii^  than  curtness 
he  returned  to  his  useless  office  slightly 
squelched. 

He  had  one  last  idea  for  immediate  needs. 
He  had  sold  Crex  at  sixty-seven.  At  two- 
thirty  it  was  sixty-three.  That  gave  him  a 
profit  on  his  three  hundred  shares,  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars — if  he  could  collect  it. 

The  grand  idea  was  to  employ  the  sample 
and  ea^  method  of  borrowing  known  as 
"kiting."  He  would  draw  a  check  on  a 
Rochester  bank  where  his  name  was  known 
and  honored,  and  mail  one  slightly  larger 
drawn  on  a  New  York  bank  where  his  ac- 
count was  desired.  Then  upon  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  would  invent  a  sudden  trip 
out  of  town  which  would  make  the  closing 
out  of  his  account  with  Carterhom  not  un- 
dignified. Drawing  out  the  oitire  three 
thousand  covered  by  his  check,  plus  the 
twelve  hundred  profit  less  broker's  expense, 
would  give  him  a  tidy  sum  to  deposit  in  the 
said  New  York  bank,  and  in  plenty  of  time 
to  take  care  of  the  Rochester  check  when  it 
came  in  several  days  hence. 

He  made  out  both  checks  and  placed  them 
in  their  respective  envelopes  with  no  small 
air  ol  sati^ction. 

It  was  on  his  way  to  get  stamps  that  he 
met  Robson,  a  former  classmate  at  Yale. 
And  from  Robson  came  disquieting  news. 

Sam  Hill,  one  of  his  best  buddies,  had  gone 
to  jail. 

Jail!  The  word  had  never  meant  much  to 
John.  But  coupled  with  the  name  of  Sam 
Hill,  the  jovial,  lovable  hanun-scanmi,  it 
sent  a  wave  oi  nausea  across  Jdm's  list- 
ened throat. 

"What  on  earth  did  Sam  do?"  he  asked 
incredulously. 

"Oh,  he  kited  some  checks  and  got 
squeezed  before  he  could  cover,"  Robson  an- 
swered carelessly. 

"I  don't  get  you,"  John  said,  but  the 
sinking  feeling  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach 
weakened  his  ^ees  as  a  glinuner  ot  intuition 
made  the  case  pnsonal.  The  letters  in  his 
pockjst  became  suddenly  aUve.  And  yet  it 
was  liot  the  same.  John  was  sure  of  cover- 
ing his  checks.  He  was  taking  no  chance 
wluitever.  One  had  to  venture  to  gain. 
Nevotheless  he  decided  to  take  one  last 
lodL  at  the  market  reports  before  buming 
Us  bridges. 

Hie  worst  had  happened.  The  fine  ^pe 

Uie  financial  column  seemed  screediing  to 


the  world  that  the  market  had  gone  mad. 
In  the  last  half-hour  befcwe  closing  Crex  had 
shot  up  five  points. 

Slowly,  and  with  fingers  that  trembled 
slightly,  he  drew  out  his  letters  and  deliber- 
atdy  tore  them  into  bits.  The  air  seemed 
cleared  as  if  he  had  stepped  from  the  stifling 
moldy  confines  ol  pnsoa  into  a  free  world. 
What  had  happened  to  his  stock  he  did  not 
dare  to  think. 

/~^ECILY  met  him  at  the  door,  eager  as  al- 
ways  for  the  news  of  the  day. 

"Did  Ted  "  she  began  breathlesdy. 

"Don't  ever  mention  Ted  Wilson  to  me 
again!"  he  commanded.  He  could  feel  the 
touch  of  prison  walls  about  to  close  in  on 
him.  And  he  was  disgusted  at  his  f<^y  at 
not  locking  a  car  left  to  the  mercy  <A  New 
York  streets.  Never,  nev^  did  he  wimt 
to  recall  this  day. 

The  surprised  hurt  on  her  quivering  hp 
would  have  touched  him  at  any  other  time. 
To-night  he  was  fighting  battles  in  himself. 

"But  the  money  " 

He  looked  at  her  as  his  father  might  look 
at  an  irresponsible  striker. 

"I  don't  wish  to  talk  about  it." 

"ButWmtshalll  " 

"Cecily!" 

He  bent  over  Cecily  and  kissed  her  au- 
thoritatively. He  lu^ed  she  was  not  going 
to  be  difficult. 

She  subsided  gracdully.  He  mij^t  have 
trusted  her  to  do  that.  But  a  puzzled  look 
clouded  her  wide  eyes. 

Dinner,  however,  was  a  success.  Cecily 
did  things  easily,  without  effort  The  plates 
were  hot,  the  stef^  cooked  to  a  turn.  Ser- 
vice was  as  noiseless  as  Cecily's  daintily 
slippered  feet  and  slim  hands  could  make  it. 
It  was  the  unobtrusive  servke  one  does  not 
notice  and  John  took  it  for  granted  that  it 
was  no  bother  whatever. 

"I  went  looking  for  a  job  to-4ay,"  hs 
blurted  at  last,  his  dedre  for  sympathy  get- 
ting the  better  of  his  pride.  But  he  said  it 
so  gruffiy  it  was  hard  to  guess  that  ha 
wanted  understanding. 

She  nodded  and  kissed  him  <m  his  frowo- 
ing  for^ead. 

"WeU?"  he  asked  truculenUy. 

"You're  such  a  bi^,  wonderful  boy,"  she 
said  apropos  of  nothmg. 

"Why  don't  you  ask  me  what  luck  I  had?" 
He  was  sarcastic. 
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**I  didn't  know  any  one  ever  got  a  job  tlie 
first  day  he  tried.  I  never  did."  She  an- 
swered undisturbed.  He  looked  up  straight 
into  her  eyes  and  his  own  dropped. 

'TVell,  I  didn't  I  didn't  even  get  a  hope 
or  a  promise.  Every  friend  I  ever  had 
turned  me  down/'  he  growled,  but  less  bd- 
iigerently. 

"Wh — ^what  are  you  planning  to  be?"  die 
asked  unexpectedly. 

"What  am  I  planning?"  he  asked  blankly. 
"Why,  I  just  went  out  for  a  job  loc^ng  for 
something.  I  didn't  care  so  long  as  Z  could 
earn  a  living  for  you." 

Tears  sprang  quickly  to  her  eyes. 

"You're  so  ^lendid,"  die  breathed  ador- 
ii^y,  and  came  over  and  kissed  him. 

What  could  a  man  do  with  a  girl  Iflce 
that? 

Cecily  went  back  to  her  chair  and  re- 
sumed eating  absently.  All  of  an  instant  a 
gleam  of  mischief  sparkled  her  eyes.  Then 
she  chuckled  aloud  before  she  could  catch 
herself. 

It  drew  J<^  back  to  earth. 

'*WeU?"  he  asked. 

"Nothing,"  she  stammered.  "Only  a 
dlly  act  at  Keith's  this  afternoon.  There 
was  a  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  balcony  scene 'and 
the  balcony  was  on  fire,  so  the  comedy  Ro- 
1M0  tried  to  save  Juliet"  She  had  to  stop 
to  giggle  a  minute. 

"Well,"  again  from  J<^  impatiently. 

"He  had  a  trick  laddn  that  he  kept  bal- 
andng  in  the  center  the  stage.  But  ol 
course  it  wouldn't  stand  there  and  he  didn't 
have  sense  oiough  to  put  it  up  against  any- 
thing, and  the  fiie  kept  getting  fiercer.  It 
vas  dreadfully  silly.  Then  he'd  leap  to  the 
top  (tf  the  ladder  and  wabble  all  about  and 
tiy  to  walk  it  over  to  the  house  as  if  it  were 
sdlts.  And  finally  the  hero  came  out  and 
yanked  the  ladder  out  fnnn  under  him 
and  " 

"And — "  interposed  John  politely. 

**Why  he  put  it  up  against  the  balcony,  of 
course,  and  climb«l  up  from  the  bottom, 
rescued  the  lady,  and — and  you  know  how 
they  all  omie  out." 

^  rose  hurriedly  and  b^;an  to  dear  the 
table,  gigglii^  reminiscently  now  and  then. 

Jdhn  U^teld  a  cigar,  sttufying  her  curi- 
01^.  O^ce  as  die  went  to  pass  him  he 
to^  hold  dl  her  wrist,  stopping  her  abruptly. 

"Do  you  know"  he  asked  quietly,  "that 
you  are  a  very  clever  woman?" 


She  pulled  away  from  him  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  saw  her  eyes  flash. 

"Don't  you  ever  call  me  that  i^;ain,"  she 
denied.   "I  won't  be  dever.    I  won't!  I 

won't!" 

He  watched  her  leave  the  rocsn,  che^s 
flaming.  Then  he  went  to  tiie  telephone,  a 
Tdiolty  unaccostcnned  grinmess  on  his  1^ 
Cecily  served  the  coffee  and  sat  down  to 
await  him.  He  returned  presently  and 
stood,  studying  her  features  with  narrowed, 
thou^tful  eyes. 

"I've  just  sold  my  valued  services  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month,"  he  an- 
nounced. "You're  almost  the  pocvest  wo- 
man in  the  city." 

"It's  better  than  being  rich  and  dull,"  she 
asserted  stoutly.  "Being  poor  is  always  an 
adventure.  You  never  kaow  what  is  going 
to  happen." 

"I  always  thought  it  rather  messy,"  he 
said  carelessly,  dropping  back  into  his  chair. 

"Do — do  you  TOnt  to  tell  me  what  yoa 
are  going  to  do?" 

He  put  down  his  coSet<ap  and  ^ed  her 
steadily,  coolly. 

"I'm  puttii^  my  ladder  over  against  the  ' 
burning  balcony,"  he  said.   "And  I'm 
starting  from  the  bottom  to  climb  up." 

"And  when  you  get  to  the  top?"  she  asked 
et^rly. 

'You  couldn't  phaze  her,"  he  was  thii^ 
iag,  but  his  eyes  were  blank. 

"I  shall  be  the  best  machine-tool  maker 
in  the  world."  Then  he  kissed  her  and 
strolled  into  the  other  room  and  got  his  lukt 
and  went  out. 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  Cicely.  "I  guess  I  must 
be  tired,"  and  she  looked  exlxemely  pensive 
and  young.  But  after  a  little  she  junqwd 
up  and  cleared  the  table,  hummii^  a  lilting 
air  softly,  musingly. 

It  was  only  later  when  she  had  slipped 
into  a  frilly  neglig^  and  was  searching  her 
purse  for  a  powder-puff  that  a  anall  pink 
paper  fluttered  to  the  floor. 

"Now,  I  wonder,"  die  asked  earnestly, 
"what  does  he  want  me  to  do  with  Ted's 
check?"  and  "Honestly,  I  didn't  know  sell- 
ing the  car  would  hurt  him  sol" 

JOHN 'S  whole  attenticm  was  centered  upon 
making  good  in  an  unimportant  job.  He 
became  conscious  of  an  atmosphere  laden 
with  the  smell  ai  lubricating  di  and  bits  of 
sted.  He  was  dirty  all  day  kmg.  At  fifst 
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resignedly  dirty.  Then  defiantly,  and  at 
last  totaQy  unconscious  of  bl»±  smears  on 
his  oily  foce.  Of  finger-nails  that  never 
would  ccmie  quite  dean.  Of  a  steady,  all- 
pervading  hum  of  machinery  in  his  ears.  Of 
sharp  gl^tening  edges.  Of  hissing  molten 
masses'  He  b^i^ame  a  slave  of  the  relent- 
less mechanisms,  huge,  inevitable,  with  their 
precise  r^ularity.  Hie  was  dwarfed  in  the 
realization  of  their  crushing  force.  Puny! 
A  mere  fragment  of  flesh  and  blood  futile 
against  their  str&igth.  And  3ret  it  was  the 
human  mind  that  created  and  ducted  than. 
In  his  slow  fancy  they  became  a  mob.  The 
human  toiling  mob,  unthinking  performers 
of  physical  miracles  through  the  direction 
and  creative  energy  of  a  trained  mind. 

He  himself  became  a  part  of  the  machines 
during  the  eight  hours  of  steady  daily  apjdi- 
cation  to  task.  But  wbea  his  eight 
hours  WOK  up  he  became  an  explorer  into 
whys.  One  lesson  he  had  learned:  There 
was  a  why  to  evoything  and  it  was  up  to 
him  to  find  it. 

CECH-Y'S  eagerness  in  the  iminteresting 
details  amt^ed  him  somewhat,  but  it 
kept  him  keyed  up  tx>  make  his  stwies  new 
and  constructive.  Her  childlike  quality  M 
mind  went  directly  to  the  Iwart  en  things. 
It  was  amaang  how  hxr  participation  kept 
him  probing  into  the  business  of  the  shop. 

Cecily  knew  how  to  Usten.  He  never  felt 
sure  that  she  understood  the  slightest  thing 
he  was  talking  about,  but  her  attention  flat- 
tered cnormoudy.  It  was  only  when  he  re- 
membered about  the  ladder  that  he  stopped 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  speech  to  ponder. 
But  that  was  never  for  long. 

Her  big  eyes  looking  adoringly  into  his 
and  the  throaty  eagerness  of  her  voice 
soothed  every  doubt.  Her  absurd  ques- 
tions were  forever  putting  him  into  a  hole 
forcing  him  to  delve  deeper  into  problems  so 
that  he  need  nev^  admit  he  did  not  know. 
He  felt  sure  she  thought  he  knew  every- 
thing. 

But  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  saw  men  in 
the  shop  working  beside  him  who  had  stood 
at  their  places  for  twenty  years,  th^ 
would  stand  in  similar  places  for  as  long  as 
their  strength  lasted. '  The  process  was  slow 
and  tedious  and  uninspiring.  He  seemed  as 
inevitably  lost  in  that  maze  of  men  and 
humming  metal  as  a  bolt  on  some  of  the 
gigantic  arms. 


He  insisted  to  himself  sturdily  that  there 
was  an  idea  somewhm  in  the  vra-ld  that 
would  make  him  rich.  He  fotmd  it  one 
evening  unexpectedly.  It  belonged  to  Tony, 
who  had  been  workhig  across  the  aisle  from 
him.  Tony  was  an  energetic  young  Italian 
who  lived  only  to  be  among  machinery.  To 
him  it  was  romance,  art!  The  whirring  and 
buzzing  was  music,  and  the  planning  out  <tf 
new  develf^ments  the  glory  d  creation. 

When  Tony  finished  at  the  sbc^  for  the 
day  he  took  his  recreaticoi  by  buikUng  more 
machinery  by  night. 

John  discovered  hinn  accidoitally  while 
sharing  his  umbrella  to  the  subway.  John 
wanted  to  answer  one  of  Cecily's  in(x>nve- 
nient  questions  about  what  made  the  wheels 
go  around.  Tony  gave  him  the  solutira 
without  trouble.  What  interested  John 
most  was  that  Tony's  particular  hobbies 
were  i^nograph  improvonents.  It  looked 
like  the  hand  of  fate. 

He  had  two  inventions  which  were  not 
possible  according  to  the  trade.  The  first 
was  a  muffler  connection  which  entirdy 
eliminated  the  scratching  sound  caused  by 
the  needle.  This  was  a  labor  of  love  to 
Tony,  who  did  not  like  to  be  distracted  when 
liSLenii^  to  his  adored  Caruso. 

The  second  invention  concerned  the  tone 
of  the  violin  records.  Tony  could  not  af- 
ford to  carry  this  latter  to  perfection.  It 
had  to  do  wi  Ji  the  method  of  production. 
But  he  was  enthusiastic  r^arding  its  fwin- 
dple.  That  his  phonographic  violins  wouM 
be  richer  in  tone  he  had  no  doubt.  "Tie  pat- 
ents he  had  been  able  to  take  care  jr.  but  it 
1^  him  pennil^.  Now  he  woula  have  to 
save  and  ^ve  for  another  six  months  to 
go  on. 

John  brought  his  news  home  to  Cecily 
proudly.  He  was  going  out  after  capital. 
He  said  the  word  magnificently  but  with  an 
attempt  at  indifference  truly  boyish. 

"Every  noon  hour  I'll  take  some  bird  out 
until  I  badger  some  one  into  backing  us."  he 
UM  her  doggedly.  "Thou^  it  otq^t  not 
to  be  hard,'n^  told  her  wi^  a  good  deal  cl 
his  old  coiifidence.   "It's  a  knock-out." 

"How  about  your  father?"  Cedfy  asked 
timidly. 

"Never  to  my  dying  day!"  John  asserted. 
''Not  unto  he  ccnnes  to  me  (m  his  knees  and 
begs."  It  was  a  grandly  youthful  senti- 
ment 

Cecily  sighed. 
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John  picked  up  the  evening  paper  and 
studied  the  market  reports. 

"If  I  only  had  a  little  money  to  play  Crez 
steel,"  he  murmured  under  his  breath. 
"Gee  whiz,  but  things  are  b^inning  to 
boom." 

"Do  you  really  think  it  would  make 
money?" 

"Make  money,"  said  John  with  the  sure- 
ness  of  the  innocoit.  "Why,  if  Vd  had 
Crex  last  May,  I'd  have  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars now,  enough  to  finance  this  ^riiole  thing 
myself.  Gee  whizi  It  doesn't  lock  as  if  it 
would  ever  rome  down,  eitha:." 

'*But  wouldn't  the  car  money  " 

"Cedlyl"  How  his  heart  groaned  whea- 
ever  he  thou^t  of  his  caretessness  in  not 
lockup  the  car  on  that  fateful  day- 

"But  three  thousand  " 

'*Cicely,  I  don't  want  you  to  mmtion  that 
car  again.   It's  a  sore  point  with  me." 
"Oh,  I  know,  dear,"  she  said  deq>enitely. 

"But  why  let  " 

She  could  not  finish  her  remark. 
had  his  fatlKr's  way  about  him. 

"Besides,"  said  John,  "I  wouldn't  have 
had  Crex  steeL  I  woidd  have  sold  it.  I 
thought  it  was  brii^ing  a  good  price  then 
and  business  looked  npt  for  a  duiiq>.  I 
would  have  sold  it." 

"But  how  could  you  if  you  did  not  have 
it?" 

"That's  the  stock  market,"  John  explained 
patiently.  "You  sell  if  things  are  hi^  and 
then  you  buy  them  ^en  they  drop." 

Cecily  shook  her  head. 

'*!  don't  see  how  you  can  give  some  one 
something  you  haven't  got" 

John  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair  won- 
d^ii^  how  he  was  gcung  to  e]q)lain  it  any- 
wayi 

"And  sui^Mse  it  doesn't  drop?" 

'^That's  the  answer,"  relieved.  "It  didn't. 
So  I  would  have  been  ik>  better  off  with 
Ted's  money." 

"But  what  shaQ  I  " 

But  Jc^  had  had  enough  of  humility, 
the  Stickneys  were  not  given  to  it  overly 
much. 

"You  will  keq>  your  adoraUe  mouth 
shut." 

Cedl^  signed  agam.  At  times  John  was 
difficult 

"But  some  day,"  John  surprised  her,  "I'm 
going  down  and  make  Carterborn  writhe  for 
doting  me  out  without  n^  orders." 


John  had  been  nursing  a  grievance.  The 
fact  that  Carterhom  had  saved  him  money 
from  his  prompt  action  when  the  market 
rose  only  made  the  smart  worse. 

Cecily  cat^t  the  inflectioa  of  chagrin 
and  womanlike  wanted  to  avenge  him. 
Right  or  wrong  he  was  her  man  and  must  be 
vindicated. 

A  glowing  thought  thrilled  her.  John  was 
angry  with  her  for  selling  the  car.  She 
coiUd  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  She 
could  make  Carterborn  be  re^ctfuland 
show  how  nic£  it  was  to  have  a  little  cash 
instead  of  a  car  they  could  not  afford.  She 
had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
since  JoLui  refined  to  touch  the  money  any- 
way. 

Cecily  fairly  burst  with  Iniormaticm  all 
the  rest  of  the  evming,  but  J(^  was  too 
busy  figuring  how  to  get  victims  for  Tony  to 
heed  the  trivial  activities  of  mere  woman. 

TT  WAS  sever^  months  of  consistent  and 
^  persistent  trjring  without  result  that 
made  John's  spirits  kig.  Credit  had  been  his 
birthright  and  yet  he  could  not  make  any 
one  take  him  seriously.  He  was  old  Peter's 
son.   A  rich  man's  progeny.   A  joke! 

At  first  he  was  incredulous.  That  a 
Stickney  could  be  refused  money  and  by 
those  who  had  toadied  to  him  for  years. 
That  men  could  be  so  dull  as  not  to  see  the 
popularity  of  his  discoveriesl  He  felt  sure 
he  could  sell  the  ideas  to  VictCHia  or  Colum- 
bian <XT  any  of  his  Other's  conqwtitors,  but 
he  wanted  it  to  be  a  going  thing  that  he  and 
Tony  could  really  cash  in  on.  It  was  mad- 
dening. A  fortune  within  si^t  while  they 
toiled  akng  on  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  monthl 

He  was  apptUled  at  the  lack  of  human 
f<»re»^t.  Overwhelmed  at  the  mediocrity 
(rf  successful  men.  He  dared  not  admit  that 
they  could  defeat  him  by  their  lack. 

A  grudging  admiraticm  oi  his  fathn  b^an 
to  develc^  slowly  in  his  consciousness.  He 
was  failing  where  his  father  had  won.  His 
father  with  his  unimaginative  features, 
heavily  persistntt,  had  seen  his  vision  mate- 
rialize. He,  John  Stickney,  educated,  trav- 
eled, could  not  make  his  dream  onne  true. 
His  one  tangible  asset  he  had  lost  through 
his  own  car^essness. 

Ife  was  so  at  odds  with  himself  that  his  ap- 
petite failed  him.  Cecily  was  increasingly 
a>ncemed  at  the  thought  that  he,  perhaps, 
could  not  stand  continued  poverty. 
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She  knew  herself  the  intense  nostalgia  for 
the  lights  of  Broadway.  The  gay  chatter  of 
crowds.  Hie  thousand  and  one  inconse- 
quentials  that  had  been  her  life  for  five 
years.  How  much  harder  it  must  be  for 
John,  who  had  been  born  to  purple  and  fine 
linen. 

She  doubled  her  efforts  to  please,  wonder- 
ii^  in  a  dull  sort  of  way  if  she  had  been 
wrong.  If  she  had  better  go  back'  to  the 
show  and  leave  }<Am  free  to  reenter  his 
world.  Only  she  couldn't  go  back  just 
then.  There  was  the  greatest  reason  in  the 
world  why  she  could  not  just  then. 

But  he  could  go.  She  would  tell  him  that 
night. 

John  sat  down  to  the  open  piano  and 
strummed  indifferently  on  the  keys. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last  with  an  attempt  at 
a  smile.  "I  could  have  had  another 
failure." 

"Yes?"   Her  heart  beat  fast. 

"I  could  have  bought  Crex  at  eighty." 

Two  red  spots  burned  guiltily  on  her 
cheeks. 

"The  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  market 
to-day/'  be  finished  bitterly  and  struck  a 
loud  chord  to  cover  his  saase  of  abject  de- 
feat. "Your  husband  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
flivver."  He  was  modulating  softly.  It 
made  his  light  tone  a  hurt  protest  against 
fate.  "But,"  his  jaw  shot  forward  sud- 
denly, "they  haven't  finished  us  yet.  We're 
down,  but  we're  still  fighting  and  I  wouldn't 
give  up  the  battle  for  a  million  dollars." 

CecUy's  pulses  leaped.  She  went  over 
and  put  both  arms  around  his  neck  in  a 
passion  erf  relief,  of  adoration. 

"Some  day  you'll  realize  you're  the  most 
wonderful  man  in  all  the  world!" 

He  grinned,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 
A  strictly  truthful  wife  must  be  a  great 
handicap  to  a  man. 

Tony  came  over  to  him  in  the  wash-room 
when  they  were  cleaning  up  for  lunch. 

"Capital,  it  is  hard  to  tame."  Trying 
not  to  let  John  see  his  anxiety. 

"Capital  is  no  harder  to  get  than  ideas." 

"But  vision,  my  fren',  is  very  rare.  And 
it  takes  vision  to  see  the  thing  which  'as  not 
been  prove  make  the  success." 

"It  takes  sporting  blood,"  growled  John. 
"The  whole  trouble  with  our  proposition  is 
that  it  is  too  sensible." 

Tony  frowned,  inquiringly. 

"Men  like  the  thrill  of  a  gambler's  chance 


or  they  want  a  sure  thing.  They'll  put  thou- 
sands into  a  h<^e  in  the  ground  ^ere  there 
might  be  oil  waiting  to  thunder  out  at  them. 
Did  you  ever  see  an  oil-well  come  la?" 

Tony  shook  his  head. 

"It's  tremendous,"  John  glowed.  "It's 
tremendous  expecting  it  even  if  it  doesn't 
happen.  Or  a  man  will  play  the  races— 
anything  where  the  risk  is  exciting  and  the  re- 
waud  enormous  enou^  to  make  it  reckless." 

Tony  shni^ed  his  should^. 

"But  men  look  upon  bu^ess  investments 
with  common  sense.  Pessimism.  There  is 
no  particular  thrill  either  to  success  or  fail- 
ure. It's  work.  Hard  continuous  eBort 
crammed  with  uninteresting  detail.  And  it 
may  take  years  from  a  man's  life  for  nothing 
larger  than  a  Uving  wage.  Success  has  to  be 
built  painstakingly  ai^  a  bird  wants  to  be 
sure  the  money  is  that  befm  he  lets  him- 
self in  for  monotony." 

"I  guess  you're  right,"  said  Tony  dis- 
piritedly.   "Anyway  we  lose." 

"Oh,  we  do!"  John's  blood  leaped  to  the 
challenge.  "Well,  dad  didn't  and  he's  a 
good  deal  of  a  d — "  He  was  going  to  say 
"duffer."  "He's  a  lot  like  me,"  he  finished 
lamely. 

The  telephone  operator  caught  him  as  he 
went  out. 

"There's  a  man  been  trying  to  get  hold  of 
you  all  morning,"  she  told  him.  "I  told 
him  we  couldn't  call  any  one  to  the  phone 
and  he  thought  I  was  kidding  him.  Told 
me  to  can  that  stu£f,  any  time  John  Stick* 
ney  couldn't  get  to  a  phone  " 

"Where  is  he?"  John  asked.  "Get  me  his 
number,  (here's  a  good  gu*L  No  cme  will 
know." 

IT  WAS  Ted  just  back  from  California. 
As  soon  as  he  could  make  coherence  from 
Ted's  ravings  he  discovered  Ted  was  at  tibe 
station-house. 
John  was  incredulous. 
"I  said  jail,  you  blooming  idiot,"  thun- 
dered Ted.   "What's  the  idea  reporting  the 
car  stolen?" 
"Why— why,  I  don't  know." 
"Oh,  you  don't?   Maybe  you  think  it's 
some  joke.   You  know  you  sold  me  that  car 
six  months  ago  and  cashed  the  check.  And 
the  first  time  I  drive  up  Broadway  I  get 
arrested." 
"You  bought  ^' 

"Now  listen,  Jack,  cut  the  xou^  stuff. 
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It's  not  funny.  You  know  I  soit  Cecily  a 
check  and  ahe  cashed  it  and  I  took  the  car 
from  over  by  City  Hall  just  as  she  tpld 

me  " 

John  went  hot  and  cold  by  turns. 
"I  don't  know  what  it's  aU  about,"  he 
began.   And  then  angrily  "Why  in  blazes 
didn't  you  come  into  my  office,  keeping  me 
worried  all  these  months?" 

"Why  should  I?  Aren't  you  speaking  to 
your  -wife  these  days?  I  tried  to  see  you  but 
you  "Were  out,  you  infernal  jok^ound.  I 
didn't  know  I  had  to  s&ad  a  card  to  every 
member  of  the  family." 

"All  ri^t,  Ted.  Ill  be  right  over  and  get 
you  out."  ]chn  was  blank  with  amaze- 
ment. His  one  insistent  thought  when  he 
himg  up  the  receiver  was  for  Tony. 

"Tony,"  he  yelled  like  a  madman,  "I've 
got  three  thousand  dollars." 

"So  you  said  before,  ten,  twenty,  and  now 
three." 

John  grabbed  his  coat  lapel.  "But  this  is 
xniDe." 

"Three  thousand  won't  put  us  over." 

"Joy  killer!"  He  was  bribing  the  gnl  to 
get  him  his  house  numbn.  B£  voke  was 
fairly  trembling. 

"Where's  Ted's  three  thousand?"  he 
yelled.  Why  on  earth  hadn't  she  mentioned 
it?    What  was  the  matter  with  her? 

"Ted's  three— whv,  I  gave  it  to  Carter- 
horn." 

"You  gave  it,"  John's  heart  stood  stiU. 
"When?" 

"Why,  when  you  said  the  market  was 
wonderful  a  knig  time  ago.  And  you  know 
you  wouldn't  1^  me  mention  the  money  to 

you." 

Jc^ia  wasn't  listening.  His  last  hc^  had 
slipped.  "Then  that's  finished,"  he  said 
duUy. 

"The  way  of  capital  The  sudden  three!," 
said  Tony  softly. 

'*Oh,  shut  up,"  said  John.  "I'm  no  damned 
quitter,  if  you  are."  There  was  a  steely 
coldness  in  his  eye  when  he  started  f<ur  the 
staticMif^use. 

Liosig  aftear  midnight  John  returned  to  the 
little  i^MUtment  to  find  Cecily  sitting,  white- 
faced  and  toise,  staring  out  of  the  window. 
Never  before  had  he  bean  absent  without 
e^lanation. 

He  came  strai^t  to  where  she  sat,  barely 
c^isdous  that  she  seemed  cowling  b^<M« 
his  expected  anger. 

Awyftprfyj  Mttulm.  OOetir,  1911 


"Dearest,"  he  began,  and  she  noticed  that 
he  was  tired  beyond  mere  weariness.  "I 
didn't  think  about  phoning.  I'm  sorry. 
It  just  cune  over  me  suddenly  diat  I  had  to 
put  scMnething  over  and  I  started  out  " 

AT  ANY  other  time  Cecily  would  have  been' 
like  a  stanch  little  rock.  But  Cecily  was 
not  well  and  she  had  been  blaming  herself 
for  his  poverty  and  dreading  the  day  vhen 
its  monotony  and  sacrifice  would  become  un- 
bearable. She  toppled  unexpectely  into  his 
arms. 

John  was  stung  into  action.  Bs  picked 
her  up,  reproadhing  himself  bitterly  at 
his  sudden  realization  of  her  extra  need  of 
him.  "Brave  little  girl!"  he  murmured, 
knowing  she  had  not  wished  to  burden  him 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  added  worry 
in  his  presoit  discoursed  mood.  Her  un- 
selfishnessi  Her  patience!  Her  gentleness, 
rushed  into  his  consciousness  like  a  flood. 

He  threw  the  window  wide  open  and 
loosened  her  negligee  that  the  owl  air  might 
strike  her  bared  throat. 

But  as  he  did  so  he  was  deluged  by  a 
shower  of  bills.  One-himdreds,  one-thou- 
sands, fifties.  He  thought  he  was  crazy. 
They  made  a  heap  like  a  small  haystack 
upon  the  floor.  Forty  thousand  dollars  in 
all. 

He  rubbed  his  hand  across  his  eyes.  Then 
he  thou^t  of  the  ammraia  spirits  he  should 
be  gettmg  for  her.  Only,  by  that  time, 
Cecily  had  opmed  her  eyes  and  was  gazing 
wanly  at  him. 

"I  thought  you  had  gone  forever  and 
ever,"  she  wliispered.  "You  said,  *11ten 
that's  finished'  and  " 

"Gone  from  you!"  he  questioned.  Surdy 
she  would  never  doubt  tlw  earnestness  of  hu 
vcttce  a^in.  "My  dear,  not  so  long  as 
there's  breath  in  this  blundmiq^  body  of 
mine.  You  know  that,  sweethout  You're 
the  very  breath  of  me." 

And  then  his  eyes  strayed  to  the  money. 
He  could  not  help  it. 

"I  thoi^t  you  wouldn't  come,"  she  said. 
"And  I  was  scared,  reading  about  bur^ais, 
and  the  police  never  do  catch  them." 

John  grinned  in  siHte  of  himadf.  He  was 
thinking  of  Ted  and  his  unnecessary  lui- 
gua^e  at  the  station-house. 

"And  all  that  money  with  me  " 

"Where  on  earth  did  you  get  it?" 

She  looked  dumbfounded.  "Why,  finm 
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Carterhom.  I  got  it  just  as  quick  as  I  could 
when  you  asked  for  it  I  had  an  awful  tune. 
He  didn't  like  to  give  me  cash.  But  I  never 
feel  the  same  about  checks  and  I  knew  you 
wanted  money  or  you  wouldn't  have  " 

"But  Cecily,  the  market  dropped." 

"Well,  you  said  to  buy  when  the  market 
was  high  and  sell  when       went  down^ — — 

"Good  Heavens,"  he  said  weakly. 

"And  my  father  always  said  to  sell  on 
good  news  and  buy  on  bad.  He  said  it 
would  make  any  one  rich  if  he  had  the 
a>urage." 

"But  your  father  was  poor!" 

"I  know,"  she  returned  sadly.  "He  never 
had  the  courage." 

"If  I  thought  you  wouldn't  t(^le  over 
again,  I'd  hug  you,"  he  told  her,  sli^tly 
tremulous  in  fa^  excitement. 

Her  head  nestled  confidently  against  his 
shoulder. 

And  then  it  all  came  out  in  John's  diai- 

acteristic  gruff  manner  of  confession.  All 
the  evening  he  had  been  tr3dng  to  see 
Carlysle  Henderson.  His  face  was  scarlet 
with  humiliation. 

"But  you  didn't?"  anxiously. 

"No,"  abjectly.   "He  wouldn't  see  me." 

"Goody!" 

"I  might  have  known  I  had  only  to  come 
htnne,"  he  growled  in  mock  fierceness.  "My 
wife  would  rob  a  bank  most  any  day." 

And  then,  "It's  too  wonderfiil  to  happen 
to  any  man,  to  have  a  chance  like  thi<;  and 
you  idl  in  one  lifetime,  and  what  we'll  do  for 
that  son  of  ours  now — "  His  voice  iasAy 
shook  with  happiness. 

"Jdm!"  Her  che^  were  crimson  at  the 
unexpectedness  of  bis  accusation. 

He  grinned  at  hex  shamelessly,  proudly. 

"But  vhy  didn't  you  let  me  tdl  you  about 
Ted  before?"  she  demanded  suddenly,  to 
keep  him  from  saying  such  wonderful  things 
that  she  would  spoil  it  all  by  crying. 

Then  he  had  to  make  some  more  confes- 
sims  of  his  own  carelessness.  He  rather  en- 
joyed groveling  in  the  dust  before  her,  she 
was  so  zealous  a  defender  of  his  cleverness. 
"And  if  you  ever  have  any  other  ideas  about 
money-making,  don't  say  a  word.  You  just 
put  tiiem  over.  You're  the  smartest  lit- 
tle " 

"Oh,  John,  I  don't  want  to  be  smart.  I 
want  to  be  loved.  I  only  did  what  you  told 
me  tOj  John.  I  knew  I  rouldn't  go  wrong  if 
I  did  that." 


John  grinned  complacently  and  waved  his 
hand  triun^iantly  at  the  world  of  mockers. 

"  TA  ID  you  find  out  who  owned  those  pat- 
-L'  ents?"  Old  Peter  Stickney  looked  for- 
midable, looming  behind  his  big  mahogany 
desk. 

There  was  an  unmistakable  twinkle  in 
Carlysle  Henderson's  eyes. 
"That  was  easy,"  he  observed  carelesdy. 
"Well?" 

"They  belong  to  a  man  who  intends  to 
fi^t  for  a  good  round  royalty.  Sort  a 
personal  feeling  about  it." 

"Personal  feeling.  Rot!  Hell  sell  for 
our  price  or  we'll  take  them  away  from 
him." 

"I  doubt  if  we  do  either,"  said  Carlysle. 
"The  Victoria  people  have  offered  him  a 
good  price  and  he  seems  well  prepared  to  go 
bito  any  court  and  defend  his  rifi^ts." 

'mo  the  blazes  is  he?" 

"He  is  a  man,"  said  Carlysle  misdiiev- 
ously,  "who  tells  me  that  he  used  to  stand 
on  his  own  foot." 

"A  man's  got  to  stand  on  Ms  feet," 
growled  Peter. 

"Not  feet,  Peter,  foot!  A  rare  and  dis- 
criminatiz^  difference." 

Peter  grunted. 

"He  is  a  youngster  who  not  only  dimbed 
up  the  ladder  from  the  bottom,  tnit  wishes 
to  have  that  ladder  placed  firmly  against  a 
solid  structure,  such  as,  say,  your  compaziies 
and  backing." 

"Say,  what?" 

"Those  were  his  words,  Peter." 

"Who  is  this  poetical  genius  who  talks  in 
parables  and  thinks  in  i^chinery?" 

"He  is  your  son,  Peto-,  your  prodigal  son, 
who  refues  to  be  prodigaled.  Sort  <rf  a 
fatted  prodigal,  as  it  were." 

"Not  John!" 

"John." 

"He  never  had  the  guts  to — "  Peter  fdt 
the  chill  of  defeat. 

"As  he  says,  his  was  the  energy  M  the 
babbling  glistening  brook,  ndiich  became  dy- 
namic only  when  it  struck  the  stone  waU. 
Apolc^etically  he  thanks  you  tor  putting 
the  stone  waU  in  his  path." 

"It's  not  in  him."  Peter's  voice  was  less 
sure.   After  all  it  might  be  a  proud  d^eat. 

"Perhaps  not,"  agreed  Carlysle,  too  will- 
ingty  to  suit.  "But  he  has  a  wife.  A 
pretty,  useless,  not  too  truthful  wifel" 
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**V<m  liave  a  rare  BBDse  of  what  comsti- 
tufees  virtue  in  a  wife,"  flDoeied  Peter.  *'Ro- 
nanoe  and  now  lies." 

"I  have  ahniys  amtended  tjliat  truth  vas 
greatly  overrated,"  reflected  Carlysle,  "The 
beloved  wife  and  motho-  is  usually  just  a 
lovii^,  blessed  liar.  A  woman  who  sees  an 
liie  wonders  of  the  world  in  Ihe  frfain  damn 
£00!  she  ad(n:es,  until  she  bullies  his  vanity 
into  making  good  for  her." 

"Stiqnd  little  idiot,"  Peter  muttered,  not 
meeting  Carlysle's  eye. 

"^Oii,  I  woiDdn^  say  that.  And  speaking 
of  romance,  perhaps  you  remember  her 
grandmother,  little  Aileen  Conroy.  She  of 
the  soonber  brown  eyes  and  the  childish 
trust  and  night.mgale  voice.  How  we  boys 
hastened  to  At  for  her.  To  protect  her! 
Ah,  yea,  blood  tdbt  Aileen  was  protected 
ima  *fmifffinflr  of  dolbns  aad  wardkq>ed  by 
vmny  ciwlhff  boy  of  ^  ei^ties." 

"AflamConray?"  A  dull  fln^  on  Peter's 
dio^!  A  i«nunis(^t  li^  in  his  eye.  "I 
was  call-boy  in  the  theatre  where  she  played. 
She  smiled  at  me  once!"   He  sighed. 

**But  that  doesn't  explain  Jdhn's  sudden 
acquisition  of  business  acumen." 

"Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  Peter  Stickney, 
seamd,"  said  Carlysle  quickly.  "The  re- 


sponnbiHties  <^  fatherhood  crften  awakoi  a 
man's  latent  genius,  axA  after  all  he  is  your 
son." 

"Peter  Stickney,  second,"  faltered  the  old 
man. 

Henderson  was  afraid  he  was  going  to 
cry  or  be  sentim^tal  or  something.  Mter 
ail  he  had  not  been  bom  to  reserve  and  the 
manners  of  gentlemen.  Henderson  stirred 
unoMnfortaUy. 

But  Peter  sat  upright  and  glared  at  his 
lawyer  fiero^  in  an  attempt  to  belie  his 
trembling  I^. 

"What  did  you  say  his  terms  were?"  he 
demanded. 

"A  partnership  in  your  company,"  Hen- 
derson mi^t  have  trusted  the  inherent 
greatness  of  the  man.  "A  dianre  for  a  cep> 
tain  Taay,  the  oppwtuni^  of  leaixdog  your 
business  from  the  ground  up  and  you  to 
come  on  your  knees  to  b^  hhn  to  do  it." 

"And  aU  for  a  caa^  of  measfy  ideas 
which  we  were  drang  v^  wdll  wkhcmt." 

"The  last-named  stipulation  because  it 
might  amuse  yoimg  Peter."  Fine  crinkles 
were  in  the  corners  of  Carlysle  Henderson's 
understanding  eyes. 

"Oh,  all  right,"  muttered  Peter  thickly. 
"I  ou^t  to  di>  something  for  Peter." 


Bagdad 

By  Harry  Lee 

DREAMER — am  a  dreamer  too, 
Searchii^;  for  Bagdad  even  as  you. 

Oft  have  I  sifted  a  towered  town. 
From  a  windy  hilltop  lau^iing  down, 
Oft  have  I  followed  its  elnn  flute, 
But  when  I  entered  my  soul  was  mute. 

Lost  in  the  babel  of  song  and  shout, 
Barterers,  banterers,  all  the  rout, 
And  this  be  not  Bagdad,  tell  me,  I  pray, 
O  good  my  brother,  tell  me  the  way. 

Over  the  desert,  over  the  sea. 
Always,  always,  ahead  of  thee. 
Who  finds  it  not,  the  most  is  blest, 
with  the  finding  ends  the  quest. 

Dreamer — am  a  dreamer  too, 
SearduDg  for  Bagdad  even  as  yoo. 
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The  Limp  of  the  Clan  Chen 


THE  pace  of  his  Excellency  Chi  LI 
Chen  slackened  as  he  reached  the 
edge  of  the  snow-line,  but  in- 
creased again  for  a  hundred 
meters  or  more  where  his  skis  fluffed  into  a 
pocket  of  snow  that  lay  in  the  blue  shadow 
of  the  Cret  d'y  Beau.  At  the  rim  of  the 
pocket  the  brown  earth  showed  an  uncom- 
promising barrier,  and  he  turned  and 
checked  in  a  flurry  of  flying  white  particles. 

For  a  moment  he  stood,  an  odd  little 
figure,  leaning  on  his  ski-sticks.  His  mask 
of  a  face  was  turned  to  the  valley  below  and 
the  green-gray  spread  of  the  lake.  Then  he 
shuffled  forward  to  a  promising  boulder,  sat 
down  and,  stripping  his  gloves,  began  slowly 
to  unbuckle  the  straps  which  bound  his 
feet  to  the  runners. 

He  sat  for  a  long  time  motionless  as 
though  reluctant  to  leave  the  solitude  of  the 
mountains.  Then,  searching  slowly  through 
the  pockets  of  his  woolen  jacket,  he  pro- 
duced a  pipe  and  as  slowly  filled  it,  his  thin 
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yellow  fingers  caressing  the  polished  bowl, 
his  black  eyes  fixed  absently  on  the  valley 
slope  below,  white  with  the  white  of  nar- 
cissii.  His  appearance  was  unpleasing, 
revolting  almost  at  first  sight.  The  cheeks 
were  bosses  of  bone,  the  skin  so  tightly 
drawn  over  the  eyes  that  they  were  thin 
slits,  revealing  eyes  that  glittered  like  black 
gems.  The  prognathic  jaw  out-thrust  gave 
an  almost  sinister  character  to  his  face,  and 
the  conventional  winter-sports  kit  he  wore, 
the  hairy  stockings  about  his  thin  legs,  the 
ill-fitting  coat  that  hung  loosely  upon  his 
narrow  shoulders  made  him  something 
grotesque,  ludicrous,  if  the  forbidding  face 
had  not  stifled  laughter  in  a  vague  sense  of 
uneasiness. 

He  lit  his  pipe,  pufling  a  solemn  blue 
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'''Walk  to  mc.  or  one  of  you  dtM."  >aii]  Ckcn,  and  tKe  automatic  in  his  band  waa  suggcatfTe 


By  Edgar  Wallace 

AUwrc  Mat^e 

Feudists^  But  Oriental  Feuds 
until  Oriental  Cunning  Finds 
Evening  the  Scales 

cloud  into  the  sweet  mountain  air,  and  he 
pennitted  his  thoughts  to  return  to  a  per- 
sonal matter.  The  man  who  had  juggled 
with  trained  diplomatists  at  the  Lucerne 
Convention  and  who  had  forced  his  oppo- 
nents into  a  comer  over  the  absorbing 
question  of  the  Shin  Chien  concessions  was 
as  incapable  of  drifting  to  a  speculation  as 
he  was  incapable  of  drifting  to  a  conclusion. 
He  took  the  matter  of  the  Lady  Mi  Li  Chen 
from  a  mental  pigeonhole  and  laid  it  open 
with  all  its  memoranda,  its  cross- references 
and  indices.  Nor  was  it  a  dog-ea»  ed,  soiled 
and  tattered  memory  he  produced,  slurred 
with  the  romantic  sentimentalism  with 
which  the  years  soften  and  color  the  hard 
and  ugly  angles  of  life.  It  was  new,  legible 
and  unamended. 


The  minister  plenipotentiary  felt  neither 
anger  nor  resentment  at  that  moment 
either  against  the  Lady  Chen  or  his  Excel- 
lency Viscount  Kito.  The  girl  had  always 
hated  him.  That  was  a  staple  of  the  situa^ 
tion,  a  truth  beyond  challenge.  From  the 
day  he  brought  her  to  his  yamen  in  Kiao- 
Chow  city  she  had  been  hostile,  hateful. 
This  he  had  known  in  advance,  so  that  he 
had  faced  the  drab  potentialities  open-eyed. 

Even  when  he  had  gone  to  the  family 
temple  to  announce  his  betrothal  to  the 
spirits  of  his  ancestors,  and  particularly  to 
that  Lady  Chen  who  was  such  a  model  of 
the  domestic  virtues  that  the  Emperor 
Ch'ien  Lung  had  celebrated  her  qualities  in 
a  poem  written  by  his  own  hand  with  a  ver- 
miUon  pencil,  he  had  made  no  secret  of  his 
apprehension. 

"I  inform  the  noble  spirit  of  Lady  Chen 
that  I  am  taking  to  my  house  Mi  Chi  Lou, 
a  woman  of  beautiful  appearance,  but  of  a 
stubborn  and  unkind  di^iosition,  and  I  pray 
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that  die  Mesaings  <tf  my  illustrious  aiicest<»s 
who  slee^  oa  tlw  Terrace  erf  Night  will  Mess 
my  mamage,"  he  said,  and  burned  strips  of 
gilt  paper  suitably  and  reverently  inscribed. 

It  was  a  ^^ndid  marriage  for  Mi;  for  the 
Chen  clan  was  the  most  powerful  in  the 
Middle  Kingdom  and  was  eqxcally  favored 
by  the  Daughter  of  Heaven.  Aiid  Cbra 
himadf  was  not  only  head  <rf  that  clan,  but 
had  i»oved  himself  ^Kcient  in  the  ^  Arts. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  had  passed  the 
examinations  and  had  become  successivclv 
Fkmer  of  Talent,  Promoted  Scholar  and 
Fit  for  Office.  Three  m(mths  after  he  mar- 
ried her  he  assumed  the  proud  title  of 
"Dweller  in  the  Forest  of  Pencils/'  for  he 
had  enteied  the  Han  Lin,  the  hi^^ieat  of 
the  educati<Hial  orders. 

Chen  blew  a  ring  of  smi^  and  watched  it 
drifting,  a  wfairung  iriml  <rf  gtay-blue 
framing  for  a  second  the  hogback  crest  of 
the  Juras. 

The  American  univOTsity  canK  later, 
after  Mi  had  vanished  from  his  house.  He 
was  too  great  a  philosopher  to  feel  the  acute 
misery  of  self-pity.  He  understood  without 
approving  the  fascinations  of  the  well- 
tailored  attach^  at  the  Court  erf  the 
Daughter  of  Heav^.  I^ppon  was  spend* 
ing  generously  in  those  days,  for  she  had  not 
yet  acquired  the  footing  which  the  war 
against  China  gave  her.  There  were  recep- 
tions and  dinners  in  the  European  fashion, 
and  ioT  a  spell  Mi  had  been  fUmost  bearable 
and  he  was  glad  that  he  had  not  followed 
the  advice  of  the  family  council  and  di- 
vorced her,  as  he  had  every  li^t  to  do;  for 
she  was  vi<rfent  and  had  given  bun  no  chil- 
drrai.  As  to  this  latter  failure  she  had  said 
once  that  if  she  knew  that  she  was  to  bear 
him  a  son  she  would  throw  herself  into  the 
big  well.  This  at  the  end  of  a  shrieking 
tornado  of  fury  aroused  by  his  mildest  re- 
proach. He  had  taken  a  stick  to  beat  her; 
but  his  heart  had  failed,  for  she  was  the  sun 
of  his  life — a  sun  eclipsed  when  he  returned 
from  a  mission  into  l^bet;  for  ^e  had  gone, 
and  the  tall,  good-looking  Japanese  attache 
had  sailed  by  the  same  steamer.  To  be 
finally  eclipsed  in  the  material  sense  three 
years  later  when  she  lay  down  upon  the 
Terrace  of  Sleep  where  the  dead  dream 
throi^  aeons  of  time. 

Sevente«i  years!  Chen  knocked  out  the 
ashes  (rf  his  [ripe  and  bared  his  teeth  as  he 
recharged  it.  Seventeen  years  of  wars. 


revolutitms,  studies,  intrigues  <rf  court  and 
embassy  and  at  the  end  a  garish  council- 
room  in  the  canton  of  Lucone  with  its 
mirrors  and  its  glass  cand^bra  and  its 
fussy  old  men  widi  bulging  portfolios  and 
across  the  green  table,  face  to  face  for  the 
first  time,  his  Excellency  Viscount  Kito, 
Ministo*  Extraordinary  to  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 

Not  so  slim  as  he  was  in  those  days  when 
he  pranced  and  ininked  behind  his  ambas- 
sador in  Peking.  Not  so  smoothly  modded 
as  when  he  whi^xred  appn^riate  extiacts 
from  the  Oiinese  classics  into  the  petal  ear 
<A  a  twittering  Lady  Chen,  l^ey  had 
bowed,  excdlency  to  excellency,  thdr  sec- 
retaries had  unfastened  bloated  wallets  and 
disgtHged  innumerable  documents;  but  the 
wide-^red  qnrit  of  Lady  Chen  had  stand 
across  the  fat  dioulder  of  one  ezcellem^  into 
the  unwinking  eyes  of  another. 

/^HEN  directed  himself  to  womkr  why 

^  Kito  had  come  to  GUon.  The  confer- 
ence had  ended  abruptly  and  the  fussy  old 
men  of  all  nationalities  had  sped  Parisward 
by  special  train.  He  himself  was  on  his  way 
to  Rome  to  confer  with  the  ambassador 
before  sailing  to  South  America.  Perhaps 
the  inaccurate  Gazette  de  Luzern  had  an- 
nounced his  arrival  in  Rome.  Otherwise 
Kito  would  not  have  brought  his  family  to 
Glion.  But  being  there,  he  would  not 
shirk  a  meeting  and  was  in  truth  toiling 
up  the  mountainside  to  intercept  his  enemy 
on  his  return. 

Chen  saw  him  a  long  way  <3&  and  limped 
down  the  rou^  path  towardhim,  carrying 
his  skis  across  h^  shoulder.  Chen  limped 
because  of  a  malformation  of  the  left  tibia 
which  was  the  Chen  heritage.  All  the 
Chens  for  a  thousand  years  had  been  bom 
with  that  curious  shin-bone.  It  was  as 
characteristic  of  the  Chen  family  as  is  the 
jaw  of  the  Bourbon,  and  even  the  impure 
stock  of  the  clan  would  limp  in  imitation, 
so  that  it  was  said  of  Kiao-Chow  'twere 
every  other  man  was  named  "Chen"  that 
it  was  "a  city  of  short  legs."  He  limped 
down  the  hill  until  he  came  to  a  patch  of 
wood  where  the  ground  was  a  carpet  resil- 
ient with  pine-needles.  Men  had  beoi 
felling  the  trees  for  fire-wood,  and  he  found 
a  trunk  that  enabled  him  to  sit  with  his 
back  to  the  sun  and  waited,  putting  his  skis 
very  carefully  and  ordo'ly  under  hs  Ve^^ 
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"Good  monuDg,  your  Excellency."  Kite's 
voice  was  loud  and  cheerful  and  he  spdks  in 
English. 

Chen  was  standing  now,  his  head  bowed 
respectfully. 

"It  is  an  uneiqiected  pleasure,  your  Excels 
lency,"  he  said,  and  they  both  sat,  Kito  on 
the  softly  cushioned  earth. 

"You  have  been  mountaineering?" 

Xhe  viscount  glanced  at  the  skis  and  his 
big  good-humored  face  puckered  again  in  a 
anile.  "I  am  a  little  too  fat  for  that  form 
of  exercise." 

"Hardly  mount^eering." 

Chen  could  not  smile.  Nature  had  not  so 
designed  his  face.  He  could  di^)lay  two 
rows  of  Iai:ge  teeth  f  rbm  gum  to  gum  and 
this  he  did. 

"It  was  quite  a  pleasant  siuprise  to  learn 
that  you  had  broken  your  journey  in 
Switzerland,"  said  Kito  again. 

He  was  rolling  a  cigaret  and  his  thick 
fingers  were  extraordimirily  quick  and  skil- 
ful in  this  delicate  operation.  "I  under- 
stood from  the  new  Gaxeite  that  you  had  left 
for  Boul<^e  to  catch  the  South  American 
packet." 

So  it  was  the  Gazette  which  had  brought 
Kito  to  the  lake. 

"Are  you  staying  for  long?"  asked  Chen 
politely,and  the  viscount,  who  was  trimming 
the  ends  of  his  cigaret,  did  not  look 
up. 

"I  think  we  shall  go  away  to-morrow," 
he  said.  "Hie  climate  does  not  quite  suit 
my  son." 

Chen  stared  past  him  to  Les  Avants,  a 
speckle  of  white  buildings  on  the  far  side  of 
the  valley. 

"It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  call  and 
pay  my  respects  to  your  Excellency's  son," 
he  s^d  gravely,  and  Kito,  who  had  finished 
fidgeting  with  his  claret,  struck  a  match. 
The  flame  did  not  quiver,  nor  did  Chen 
expect  to  witness  any  visible  sign  of  the 
man's  perturbation.  "I  hope  that  you  have 
many  sons— such  gifts  are  fortunes  from 
heaven." 

"It  will  be  a  great  honor  to  me,"  replied 
Kito  soberly.  "My  son,  who  is  delicate, 
would  call  at  your  Ezcdlency's  hotel  but 
that  I  fear  the  exertion  would  not  be  to  his 
advantage.  And  he  is  the  one  man  child  of 
my  house." 

Chen  waved  his  thin  hands  in  sympathy. 

"Are  you  comfortable  at  your  hotel?" 
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asked  Kito  still  in  a  conversational  vein. 
"There  are  not  many  people  in  Territet 
just  now." 

Chen  showed  his  teeth  again. 

"Maay  more  than  are  essential  to  my 
happiness,"  he  sfud  diyl^,  "a  party  of 
American  and  English  ladies,  one  c£  whom 
insists  upon  discussing  the  'mysterious 
East'  witii  me.  To  my  mind,  the  mystery 
of  the  East  was  solved  in  the  days  when 
Europe  wallowed  in  barbarism.  They  l^ave 
merely  imposed  their  own  mystery  upon  us. 
None  so  readily  apply  the  princq>le  ab- 
scurum  per  obscunus.^' 

THE  viscount  shifted  his  1^  to  a  more 
comfortable  position. 
"It  was  lamentable  that  the  concession 
was  not  approved,  your  Excellency,"  he 
said,  bringing  to  the  occasion  the  atmosphere 
of  the  council  chamber.  "I  can  not  under- 
stand why  the  powers  should  imagine  that 
a  little  lease  for  twenty  years  would  imperil 
the  sovereignty  (rf  your  republic." 

"Twenty  years  is  a  very  long  time,"  said 
Chen.  "I  think  it  was  Madiiavelli  who 
said  that  a  government  may  in  safety  sur- 
render its  revenues  of  millions,  but  is 
ruined  by.  the  concession  of  a  ducat's  worth 
of  principles.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
lease  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  inte^ty 
of  the  adjoinii^  province." 

He  rubbed  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  aloi^  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  patted  down  the  ringed 
ends  of  the  tobacco  and  smoked  peacefully 
through  the  silence  which  followed. 

"Perhaps  your  Excellency  was  considering 
your  own  position,  if  you  had  given  way 
upon  this  point,"  said  Viscount  Kito 
gently.  "It  might  not  have  been  necessary 
to  have  retum^i  to  Peking  with  a  stoiy  of 
failure,  or,  for  the  matter  Ol  that,  with  any 
story." 

Oien  did  not  reply  for  some  time. 

"The  censure, of  my  government  was  a 
possibihty  which  did  not  distress  me,"  he 
said  simply;  "but  if  I  had  failed  I  could  not 
have  faced  my  ancestors." 

And  Kito  nodded. 

"Is  your  family  here?"  he  asked  unneces- 
sarily. 

"I  have  no  family."  Chen  looked  at  the 
viscount  for  the  first  time. 

"That  is  a  terrible  misfortune,"  said  Kito 
gravely.  "I  should  have  thought  with  your 
Ezcellenqr's  high  positioa  and  hfmoraUe 
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standing  tkat  yrmn  boose  would  have  been 

fuU." 

Chen  did  not  shift  his  gaze.  The  spirit  of 
the  little  lady  with  the  raven  hair  m^j^t 
have  lifted  a  tEematous  hand  to  her  hpB  did 
she  sit  amidst  the  purple  shadows  of  the 
pines  watchibg  the  play. 

"When  the  vine  is  burned  there  is  no 
fruit,"  quoted  Chen.  "My  very  honorable 
lady  wife  has  been  amidst  the  flowers  for 
majiy  years." 

Kilo  murmured  his  condolences.  "My 
third  wife  is  young  and  very  lively,"  he  said. 
"She  is  with  my  youi^r  children  in  London 
and  it  is  expected  that  she  will  bear  her 
fourth  child  in  a  month  if  the  gods  Aivor  me, 
though  none  of  the  women  trf  her  family 
have  borne  an3rthing  but  girls.  I  am  dis* 
turbed,  however,"  he  frowned,  "gi«atly 
(Usturbed  by  certain  dreams  she  has  had 
and  a  succession  of  omens." 

He  discussed  gravely  his  wife's  unh!^>py 
experience.  She  had  seen  four  shooting 
stars  on  one  night  and  had  heard  a  cockerel 
crowing  at  the  nuxm.  Then  suddenfy  he 
rose  ai^  changed  the  a>nversation  abruptly. 

"/^NE  still  hopes,  your  Excellency,  that 
the  recources  of  diplomacy  are  not  yet 
exhausted  in  relation  to  the  concession. 
We  have  endeavored  to  live  in  peace  and 
harmony  with  our  neighbors  and  may  yet 
Uve." 

Chen  bared  his  teeth  in  that  invisible 
smile  of  his.  "After  all,  this  is  not  a  mat- 
ter which  especially  and  particularly  affects 
the  RepubKc.  Gtoly  France  favors  your 
suggestiM." 

He  walked  down  the  hill  at  the  big  man's 
side  with  that  curious  up-and-down  swing 
of  his  body  vdiich  his  infirmity  produced  and 
they  spoke  of  pdicies  and  people,  of  distant 
cities,  of  embassies  and  their  disadvantages, 
but  never  once  did  they  speak  of  the  lady 
Chen  who  was  asleep  wUh  the  flowers. 

Presently  they  came  to  a  station  on  the 
little  mountain  railway  and  parted  at 
Glion,  bowing  deeply  excellency  to  excel- 
lency, and  the  stoUd  Swiss  railway  porters 
watched  the  genuflections  with  considerable 
amusement. 

Mr.  Chen  was  well  satisfied  with  the 
comfort  of  his  room.  Its  loftiness,  the  view 
from  the  iron  biUcony,  the  wealth  oi  nar- 
cissus and  daffodil  and  lavotc^-hued 
violets  were  narcotics  to  hia  active  mind* 


He  paced  his  saboo  is  fais  nailed  boots  for 
half  an  hour,  and  tiwn  he  rang  a  fittk 
lumd-bell  that  stood  <m  the  tabic  Si 
secretary,  Li  Saa,  with  the  nisepsnUe 
portfolio  under  his  arm  and  his  great  hon 
spectacles  on  his  nose,  came  hutantfy. 
"Tao?"  he  greeted. 

'Xi  San,"  replied  Chen  skmiy,  *^ 
Excellency  Viscount  Kito  is  staymg  at  the 
Beau  Riivage  Hotel  widi  faia  honoiable 

faznily.  I  will  give  raysdf  the  f^city  of 
calling  on  him  this  aftemooiL  Bring^  me 
paper  that  I  may  write  an  ode  in  bis  btmor. 
Open  also  a  tin  of  f(»eign  tobacco  and  a^ 
the  concierge  if  thue  is  in  his  library  a  copy 
of  Machiavelli's  'Floventhie  ffistory.'  I 
wish  to  verify  a  qwtatioo  I  made  dns 

morning-" 

When  the  secretary  had  gone,  Chen  re- 
sumed his  restless  padng,  Us  hands  woe 
clasped  behind  his  back,  his  eyes  never 
raised  from  the  carpet.  And  seeing  his 
heart,  the  spirit  of  the  Lady  Chen  may  wefl 
have  wnmg  her  thin  hands  in  tra^  despair. 
Kito  must  not  carry  on  his  line.  E^to,  who 
had  broken  the  thread  that  led  back  to 
Genghis  Khan — generation  on  generation  of 
lordly  Chens  without  a  break. 

He  passed  presently  into  his  bedroom 
and  opened  his  trunk.  Lifting  out  the  tray 
and  groping  amid  -his  clothing  he  brought 
out  a  small  lacqu^ed  box  ^kich  he  carried  to 
his  room.  From  the  box  he  took  a  short- 
b^reled  automatic  pistol  and  slipped  the 
magazine  fran  the  butL  Then  he  broi^t 
forth  a  sealed  package  of  ammunition  and 
very  carefully  <q)ened  the  can&oard  lid. 
One  by  one  he  pressed  the  cartridges  into 
the  magazine  until  it  would  hold  no  more. 
Then  he  took  up  the  pistol  and  pulled  back 
the  steel  "jacket"  quickly,  sn^^}ed  the 
trigger  and  pushed  the  magazine  }»ck  into 
the  butt  until  it  clicked  ti^t.  Then  care- 
fully, almost  gingerly,  he  pulled  beck  the 
pistol  jacket  and  a  otftridge  was  pressed 
into  the  chamber. 

He  set  the  catch  at  safety,  looked  at  the 
deadly  little  thing  lying  in  the  palm  nS  his 
hand  and  put  it  into  his  hip  pocket.  When 
Li  San  came  back  to  the  room,  the  lacquoed 
box  had  disappeared  and  his  excellency 
was  standing  by  the  window,  loddng  oat 
upon  the  lake.  Li  San  laid  a  dilapidated 
bode  upon  the  table. 

'There  is  only  an  Eo^sk  edition,  Tao," 
he  said. 
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"That  will  serve,"  replied  Chen  without 
turning  round.  *1A  Sen,  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  blessed  words  of  the 
Master.  Tell  me,  li  San,  have  I  served  the 
Republic  well  and  without  reproach?" 

This  time,  he  spoke  in  English,  and  Li 
San,  a  doctor  of  philosophy  of  the  Imperial 
University  and  moreover  a  bachelor  of  arts 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  replied  in  the 
same  language  and  without  hesitation. 

"Your  Excellency  has  worked  well  for  the 
Sepublic,"  he  said. 

"What  said  the  Master?"  asked  Chen. 
^Vll  his  life  had  he  been  bound  by  the  Con- 
fucian creed.  There  was  not  a  character  in 
the  Lun  Yu  which  he  had  not  read  a  score  of 
times.  "There  are  three  duties  which  a  man 
owes,"  he  said  slowly.  "They  are  to  his 
parents  and  ancestors;  to  his  emperor  and 
State;  and  to  his  friends.  And  the  greatest 
of  these  is  his  duty  to  his  ancestors." 

"  *The  Foundation  d  h^^nness  is  filial 
piety/  "  quoth  Li  San. 

"That  is  so." 

Chen  turned  from  the  window  and  went 
to  a  small  desk  and  wrote  half  a  dozen 
lines  in  his  crabbed  caligraphy. 

"You  will  take  this  to  the  chemist's,  Li 
San,  and  if  they  are  reluctant  to  make  up 
this  presci^tion  you  wilL  tell  them  that 
I  am  a  doctor  of  medicines." 

li  San  looked  at  the  prescription,  holding 
the  paper  dose  to  his  myopic  e3res. 

"  'Hydrocyanic  axidj  a  drachm,' "  he 
read. 

"You  will  also  procure  a  small  hypoder- 
mic syringe  and  then  go  on  to  Montreux. 
Opposite  to  the  steamboat  pier  there  is  a 
comectioner's  where  they  sell  chocolates 
which  are  filled  with  wine — liqueur,"  he 
corrected  himself.  "Bring  me  one  kilo  of 
those — and  return  quickly." 

LI  SAN  left  the  room  without  a  word  of 
comment  and  Chen  went  back  to  the 
big  table  in  the  center  of  the  saloon,  where 
his  secretary  had  placed  a  pad  of  paper, 
brushes  and  ink,  and  without  hesitation 
began  his  cc»nplimentazy  poem  to  Viscount 
Kito. 

He  painted  the  complicated  characters 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  figure  of  speech.  It  was  a 
poem  about  a  gentle  wind  that  came  from 
the  eastern  seas  when  they  were  all  dark 
with  night  and  the  zephyrs  bore  on  their 
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"soft  palms"  the  jewels  of  Beauty  and  Wis- 
dom and  laid  them  at  the  feet  oi  Eito. 
Uke  every  educated  Chinaman,  he  could 
construct  couplets  with  facility;  for  had  be 
not  qualified  for  the  Hin  Sin  by  a  poetical 
essay  on  the  life  of  the  Great  Lc»nd  Con- 
fucius? 

Li  San  came  back  while  the  ink  was  still 
wet  and  shining  on  the  paper  and  placed 
the  packages  at  his  master's  hand. 

"Let  this  ode  be  tied  with  a  white  rib- 
bon," said  Chen,  "and  get  ready  for  me  all 
the  letters  and  reports  whidi  require  my 
signature.  Make  a  very  careful  search  for 
every  document  connected  with  the  State 
and  place  them  in  an  envelope  for  sealing." 

His  own  private  correspondence  he  de- 
stroyed before  he  went  any  further.  When 
that  was  done,he  opened  the  packages  which 
Li  San  had  brought,  washed  the  hj^podermic 
syringe,  and  collecting  three  of  the  chocolate 
confections  placed  them  on  the  table.  The 
label  on  the  little  phial  which  bad  come  from 
the  chemist  bore  the  words  in  F^rench: 
"Guard.  This  is  death!"  and  he  drew  back 
his  lips  to  show  his  teeth  at  the  quaint 
wording.  Then  he  settled  to  the  serious 
business  of  the  afternoon.  Very  gingerly 
he  inserted  the  needle  of  the  S3Tinge  into  one 
of  the  chocolates  and  drew  out  a  pink  fluid. 
It  was  the  highly  flavored  "Uqueur"  of  the 
sweetmeat.  This  he  did  to  the  three  and 
each  time  he  squirted  the  contokts  into  the 
Httle  phial  and  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
there  was  sufl&cient  coloring  matter  to  turn 
the  contents  of  the  bottle  to  a  pale  pink. 

When  he  had  emptied  the  tluree,  he  filled 
the  syringe  from  the  bottle  and  pressed 
home  the  needle  into  the  hollow  candy 
until  it  had  taken  its  capacity  and  the 
liquid  was  oozing  forth  around  the  needle. 

With  a  pinch  of  his  fingers  he  closed  the 
tiny  puncture  and  presently  he  was  fin- 
ished. He  put  away  the  needle,  emptied 
the  remainder  of  the  deadly  acid  down  the 
bath  waste,  cleaned  and  packed  the  needle 
in  its  case  and  dropped  it  into  his  trunk. 

Then  he  changed  his  clothes,  dressing 
carefully  in  a  tail  coat,  patent  boots  and  a 
glossy  silk  hat.  He  did  not  forget  to 
change  the  little  pistol  from  his  baggy 
mountaineering  breeches  to  the  carefully 
creased  trousers  he  assumed  for  the  purpose 
of  the  call. 

It  was  half-past  four  o'clock  when  he 
stuped  out  of  th&funiaikttre  at  Glkm  and 
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walked  to  the  Beau  Rhrage,  carrying  a  Uule 
panxl  in  oiie  gloved  hand  uid  a  snuUl  roll  of 
mattUBaq>t  in  the  other.  The  Viaconnt  met 
him  at  tbs  door  of  his  suite  and  led  him  into 
the  saloon.  A  tall  boy  rose  at  their  en- 
trance and  made  a  reverence. 

"May  I  present  my  unworthy  son  to 
your  Excellency,"  said  Kito,  ^id  Chen 
bowed  and  walked  slowly  towud  the  youth 
who  stood  m  the  (dace  where  he  had  risen. 

He  wt»e  a  dark-blue  gown  anbrcMdered 
in  Uack,  and  his  fooe  was  thin  and  refined. 
It  was  the  Hct  of  an  aristocrat  as  sur^  as 
Kito's  was  the  face  of  a  plebeian. 

"Will  you  permit  my  son  to  be  seated, 
for  he  is  not  strong?" 

It  was  not  curious  that  Viscount  Kito, 
Minister  Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  the 
Child  at  Heaven,  should  be  wearing  native 
dress.  It  was  more  remarkable  that  he 
kept  his  hands  concealed  in  his  long  sleeves, 
for  that  is  the  mark  of  courtesy  ^riiich'is  not 
Japanese.  Chen  duly  noticed  this  foct 
and  suspected  a  concealed  weapon,  not 
without  good  cause.  Perhaps  the  restless 
and  fearM  spirit  (rf  Lady  Chen  had  wiiis- 
peced  uigenuy,  frantically  into  the  stout 
man's  ear,  and  he,  without  understandii^;, 
had  grown  f earfuL  He  had  to  uncover  his 
han<b  to  reodve  the  poem,  and  there  was 
an  irr^ular  bulge  in  the  ciqiacious  ^eeve. 

"Your  Excellency  is  most  kind,"  he  said 
with  a  smile,  and  the  boy,  vtho  had  seated 
himself  at  Chen's  earnest  gesture,  reached 
out  and  half  rose  to  take  the  verse  from  his 
father's  hand. 

*'Boy,  keep  stilll"  said  the  viscount 
sharply,  and  the  hd  sank  back  agauL 

"My  son  is  a  great  reader  cS  Mandarin," 
said  Kito  apologetically,  and  Chen's  head 
turned  slowly  toward  the  door. 

The  boy  did  not  look  ill.  There  was  a 
brightness  in  his  eye  and  a  certain  sugges- 
tion of  hitent  vigor  in  the  very  set  of  his 
shoulders  that  advertised  rude  health.  Ife 
was  quick  in  his  movements,  too,  quick  to 
drop  his  eyes  under  the  angry  glance  vtach 
Viscount  Kito  had  thrown  at  him. 

"This  boy  dislikes  his  father,"  said  Chen 
to  himself,  and  was  mildly  interested. 

"Have  you  seen  this  beautiful  country 
hdoieV  he  asked,  and  to  his  Buif»ise  the 
b^  answeiKd  in  faultless  Mandaim. 

"No,  lord;  but  I  wish  to  go  to  the  moun- 
tains and  to  ride  upon  the  l»g  water,  but 
most  I  wish  to  see  the  river." 


He  half  twisted  round  and  pombed  to  the 
green  RhAne  which  flows  mto  the  lakx 
hereabouts. 

'Hie  master  has  said  that  it  is  good  to 

look  upon  a  river  because  its  flow  never 
ceases,  and  it  nourishes  all  living  things 
without  labor.  It  is  like  virtue,  for  it 
loves  the  low  places,  yet  cities  follow  its 
course." 

.  He  quoted  the  famous  passage  from  the 
Lm  Yu  without  oror,  aiud  Onn's  narrow 
eyes  blinked  twice.  Th^  very  slowfy,  and 
with  deliboation,  he  unwrapped  the  pa(^- 
£^e  of  chocolates  he  had  broui^t,  and  there 
was  neither  pity  nor  remorse  nor  fear  in  his 
heart.    He  took  one  between  his  fingers. 

"Whosoever  speaks  well  of  the  sage  his 
mouth  shall  be  filled  with  sweetness,"  he' 
quoted,  and  the  boy  opened  his  lips. 

Brfore  tb^  could  ciose  on  the  morsd, 
Kito  with  a  roar  had  s^niu^;  betwem  than 
and  had  dadied  the  choa>lates  to  the 
ground.  He  stood  puffing,  hk  Hcc  gray, 
his  eyes  a  blazii^  hell  of  fury. 

"My  son  is  ill,  Excellency,"  he  breathed. 
"It  is  not  permitted  to  give  him  sweet- 
meats." 

SO  rr  had  failed.  Chen  had  f weseen  the 
possibility.  He  turned  blan<Uy  and  un- 
morcd  to  the  shaking  man. 

"I  quite  understand,"  he  said,  showing 
his  teeth.   "It  was  foolish  of  me." 

Both  his  hands  were  on  his  hips,  his  legs 
were  apart  and  his  fingers  were  touchir^ 
that  vmidi  was  in  his  hip  pocket. 

"I  am  sorry,  Exodlency,"  rumbled  Kito; 
**but  it  is  forbidden—your  Excellency 
tmderstands." 

'*0h,  quite!"  Chen's  voice  was  almost 
brisk.  He  Umped  across  the  room  toward 
the  door.  "It  was  very  foolish  of  me,"  he 
said,  and  turning  saw  that  the  viscount  was 
in  his  line  of  fire.  And  then  a  curious  thing 
haf^ned. 

EUto's  back  was  turned  to  the  boy,  and 
afto:  a  furtive  glance  the  boy  rose  and 
stepped  noisdessly  to  niiere  the  sweetmeat 
lay  and  was  stooping  to  pick  it  up  ^en  in  a 
strangled  voice  Chen  cried,  "Stopt" 

Kito  swung  round  and  saw  the  boy  in  the 
act  of  stooping  and  went  livid. 

"Boy,  walk  to  mel"  said  Chen  softly. 

"I  f<vbid  you,"  stwmed  Kito,  seizing  the 
boy's  arm. 

"WiUk  to  me,  or  one  of  you  dies,"  said 
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Chen,  and  the  automatic  in  his  hand  was 
suggestive. 

Instinctively  Kito  released  his  hold  and 
the  boy,  after  a  wonderii^  glance  at  the  man 
at  his  side,  limped  across  the  room.  Chen's 
breath  soxmded  like  a  whistle. 

"You  bade  him  sit  sdll  in  one  place  that 
he  should  not  walk,"  his  voice  was  softer 
yet.  "He  must  not  walk  lest  I  read  the 
riddle  of  his  halting  feet,  O  my  lovely 
son!" 

"Go  and  dress  yourself,  Uttle  love,"  he 
said,  and  the  lad,  not  lodung  at  Kito,  went 
stiflSy  from  the  room. 

As  for  Kito,  he  was  sitting  on  the  piano- 
stool,  his  jaw  fallen,  his  Hps  working  tremu- 
lously, as  Chen  walked  across  the  room, 
picked  up  the  chocolate,  and  tossed  it  into 
the  fire.   The  box  followed. 

"Your  Excellency,"  said  Chen  in  his 
queerly  accurate  English,  as  he  brushed  his 
h^mds  together,  "many  years  •ago  the 
"L&dy  Mi  Chen,  the  wife  of  my  heart  and 
soul,  took  a  little  joiuney  beoiuse  of  her 
health  to  the  land  of  your  fathers.  Your 
Excellency,  who  is  so  very  wise,  may  know 
of  her  arrival.  I  myself  was  in  Tibet  for 
half  a  year  on  the  business  of  the  emperor. 
Tell  me  now,  Excellency,  when  was  her 
man  child  bom?" 

For  the  second  time  that  day  Viscount 
Kito  licked  his  Hps,  for  he  was  of  the  caste 
-which  does  not  lie,  even  if  the  origin  of  his 
family  had  been  lowly. 


"I  knew  a  lady  who  hated  her  husband," 
he  said,  "and  because  she  had  found  there 
was  a  child  coming  to  her  and  to  him,  she 
hated  him  more,  so  she  went  with  one  who 
was  a  great  lover  of  h«s,  and  stayed  and 
comforted  him  until  the  gods  toudi^  her 
hps." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Chen 
turned,  expecting  to  meet  his  child.  In- 
stead was  a  prosaic  chasseur  with  a  tele- 
gram on  a  plate. 

Kito  took  the  message  and  bn^  the 
flap  mechanically.  "Excuse  me,"  he  said, 
with  almost  uncanny  politoiess. 

HE  READ  the  message  three  times,  and 
then  was  speaking  when  the  boy  came 

back. 

"Malki,"  he  said,  "this  man  is  your 
father  and  you  will  go  with  him,  and  if  I 
have  treated  you  har^y  I  have  also  treated 
you  kindly,  so  think  well  of  me.  Your 
Excellency  may  take  your  non  and  may  he 
be  as  great  a  blessing  to  you  as  my  Mttle 
boy  will  be  to  me." 

He  looked  rapidly  at  the  tel^ram  again, 
and  then  for  a  time  he  looked  on  Chen  with 
moist  eyes. 

"My  wife  has  borne  me  a  son,"  he  said  in 
a  tr^ulous  voice. 

Chen  was  alent  for  a  moment,  then: 

"May  I  congratulate  your  Excellency?" 
he  said;  and  they  bowed,  excell^icy  to 
excellency. 
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the  onlooker  doesn't  "get"  from  the  backbone  of 

"Time  Out"  By  William  Almon  Wolff 

In  November  Everybody's— ^iz/  October  15th 

Eperybody't  Uagatine.  Octoler.  ijrai 
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ARED    MARSHALL    KNOX.  JR., 
attectionately  known   to  his  friends 
and  a  good  many  other  peoj^Ie  as 
"Jerry,"  tossed  aside  his  copy  of  the 
kl'T^Mx^uid  lifted  the  silver  lid  that 
the  deviled  kido^rs. 
was  then  that  he  diaonwred  the  slip  of 
iper. 

With  the  .spoon  poised  in  mid-air,  he 
gazed  at.  it  in  astonishmeiu.  The  astonish- 
it  changed  to  a  vague  uneasiness;  and 
except  for  its  quality  and  texluie,  it 
_l  JiHft,U|[$  a^y  ^tfaix  sheet  of  paper.  It 
WAS  blank.  appeared  upon  its 
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smooth  white  suri'ace.  It  was  thin,  but  not 
transparent,  a  cross  between  rice  pa])er  and 
the  onion  tissue  used  b\"  architects.  JerrV 
picked  it  up  to  examine  it  more  closely;  and 
as  he  shifted  it  from  the  direct  sunught  a 
curious  chaiige  in  its  appearance  took  place. 
Across  the  white  surface  a  message  scrawled 
itself  in  aniber-coloreti  letters  tliat  glowed 
like  the  llanie  from  a  Ijlarksniiiii's  forge. 
He  dropped  the  thing  hurriedK'. 

Once  moreithu'  ujwn  his  plate,  an  inno- 
cent sheet  of  blank  paper. 

"Where  the  devil  did  that  come  from?" 
he  asked  sharply. 
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Tohari  could  not  account  for  its  appear- 
ance. He  only  knew  that  be  had  found  it 

under  his  master's  chair  and  had  put  it  on 
tl^e  table.  A  moment  before  there  had  been 
nothing  there;  quite  evidently  it  could  not 
have  come  by  itself,  and  yet  it  had  arrived. 
His  Oriental  mind  refused  to  be  perturbed. 
He  poured  the  coffee. 

Knox  rumpled  his  red  hair  with  quick, 
nervous  fingers.  He  was  beginning  to 
doubt  the  testimony  of  his  own  senses.  He 
reached  for  the  thing  again.  Instantly  its 
message  flashed  out  at  him.  He  had  an  un- 
canny feeling  that  it  squirmed  between  his 
fingers.  His  brows  knitted  in  an  effort  to 
reconcile  the  facts.  Then  he  laughed. 

By  Jove,  he  had  it  now :  The  thing  was 
meant  to  be  funny.  Some  practical  joker 
was  trying  to  make  a  fool  of  him.  WeU,  lit- 
tle Jerry  wasn't  going  to  faQ  for  anything 
like  that. 

He  crumpled  the  paper  and  made  as 
though  to  con^gn  it  to  obHvion.  Some 
thoi^t,  however,  stayed  his  hand;  he 
smoothed  it  out  again  and  laid  it  beside  his 
o^ee-cup.  He  watched  it  for  a  momek^t  as 
it  lay  Ihertj  dnister,  with  a  leering  crease 
across  its  surface. 

Across  the  top  in  small,  crabbed  charac- 
ters was  written: 

I  speak  with  the  vraoe  of  ooe  who  has  passed 
beyond  the  vdl  and  has  All  ELnowledge.  Take 
heedl 

And  undwneath  in  a  bold  nmning  hand: 

Tht  woman  I  love  is  alone — destitute — in  dan- 
ger. Keith  Collingwoqd. 

And  Keith  Collii^wood  had  been  ^ad 

for  more  than  six  months. 

Jerry  whistled  softly.  He  had  a  healthy 
disbelief  in  the  supernatural  and  knew  all 
about  that  sort  of  btmk.  He  had  tried  it 
himself  with  some  success  in  his  last  ffve- 
thousand-word  short  story.  Nevertheless 
he  felt  a  queer  creepy  chill  go  crawhng  down 
his  spine.  Then  he  said:  "Oh,  pifflel" 

Obviously  his  first  surmise  was  correct. 
It  was  ail  a  joke — ^rotten  bad  taste  to  joke 
about  a  thing  like  that;  but  some  fellows 
had  a  queer  sense  of  humor.  It  was  absurd 
to  think  of  any  one  connected  with  the  Col- 
lingwoods  being  poor.  Why ,  Keith's  mother 
was  a  twentiedi-century  Mrs.  Ali  Baba. 
She  had  to  count  her  money  with  a  quart 
measure. 

Whoever  this  smart  Aleck  was,  he  must 


have  known  Kekh  Collingwood,  and  knom 
him  pretty  well.  It  was  exactly  the  way 

Keith  would  have  written  the  thing  iftlie 
message  had  been  genuine  and  the  woman 
he  loved  in  danger — no  explanations — do 
appeal — just  a  plain  statement  of  facts. 
The  rest  was  up  to  Jerry. 

Knox  closed  his  eyes  and  permitted  him- 
self to  drift  back  across  the  years.  He  and 
Keith  had  not  met  ^nce — when  was  it? 
Oh,  yes,  Kdth  was  sailing'  on.  the  Mamt- 
tania.  He  was  going  to  take  a  post-gradu- 
ate course  at  Uie  University  of  Breaiia, 
chemistry  or  physics,  or  was  it  hygiene? 
Well,  whatever  it  was,  it  had  meant  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  Funny  bow  lives  met, 
merged  and  drifted  into  separate  chan- 
nels s^un.  In  the  old  days  Uie  bond  had 
been  so  strcmg — that  gag  about  Damon  and 
Phintias  just  about  described  it — and  now — 
Jove! — ^it  was  a  beastly  shame  to  think  of 
old  Keith  being  counted  out  in  the  first 
round.  What  a  tremendous  sort  of  chap  be 
had  been;  a  viking,  blond  and  clean  and 
fearless,  the  biggest  man  on  the  Yale  team. 
Two  years  in  sucxession  he  had  smashed 
through  the  Brinceton  line  to  scxnte  the  wiiH 
ning  dcwii. 

Jerry  rose  and  paced  the  length  of  the 
studio,  puffing  viciously  at  his  cigaret. 

This  woman  refeired  to  in  the  mysterious 
communication  must  mean  Keith's  wife. 
What  was  the  story  of  his  marriage  he  had 
heard  at  the  club — too  fragmentary  to  make 
much  impression  and  quite  gone  by  now. 
He  had  been  in  a  French  hospital  when  the 
letter  from  his  sister  brou^^t  die  news  of  the 
tragedy.  That,  and  a  few  meager  details 
gleaned  from  a  newspaper  had  been  all;  but 
be  recalled  now  that  Eileen  had  added  a 
postscript  reminding  him  it  was  customary 
to  send  cards,  and  mentioning  some  hotel — 
the  Vanderbilt — yes,  that  was  it.  He 
smiled  grimly.  So  like  Eileen,  to  think  of 
the  proprieties  with  the  whole  world  at  war. 

HE  PICKED  up  the  crumpled  slip  <tf 
paper  and  read  it  £^ain,  then  foJded 
it  caref  iiUy  and  crossed  over  to  his  desk.  It 
should  have  the  dignity  of  a  pigeonhole  all 
to  itself.  His  lips  compressed  themselves 
into  a  straight,  obstinate  line.  He  was  not 
through  with  tiie  matter — not  by  a  jughiL 
He  clapped  his  hands. 

With  a  soft  pattering  (rf  rubber  flolcs 
Tohari  appeared  at  his  dbow. 
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"My  hat  and  stidc,"  commanded  his 
master. 

If  only  for  old  tunes'  sake,  he  would  look 
in  at  the  Vanderbilt.  He  could  use  his 
judigment  coacemii^;  the  letter.  He  might 
tell  Mrs.  Collinewood-^e  might  not. 
Jerry  had  a  mascuHne  horror  of  scenes. 

Tohari  returned  with  the  hat  and  stick. 

Knox  tried  to  picture  the  woman  he  was 
setting  out  to  find.  She  must  be  something 
pretty  good  if  Keith  had  fallen  for  her. 
The  situation  had  a  touch  of  the  bizarre 
that  appealed  to  him.  Perhaps  

Hie  tel^hone  jangled.  He  s^naled  with 
an  eyebrow  to  Tohari  and  the  Japanese 
sprang  to  the  receiver. 

**Wio  is  it?"  demanded  Jerry,  half-way 
to  the  door  and  fuming  to  be 

"Mr.  Bennet." 

Percival  Bennet  was  an  obsession.  He 
owed  his  position  on  the  Morning  Star  to 
Jerry  and  he  never  let  him  forget  it  for  a 
minute.  like  a  cat  with  her  Sxst  mouse, 
the  enthusiastic  cub  rqrarter  dragged  in 
every  item  of  news  and  laid  it  proudly  be- 
fore his  unhappy  benefactor.  He  bobbed  up 
morning,  noon  and  night-^-smoked  Jerry's 
cigarets— wasted  Jerry's  time.  His  latest 
"scoop"  had  ruined  the  best  part  of  a  day. 

Knox  groaned.   "What's  he  want?" 

Tohari  inquired,  then  carefully  covered 
the  recover  with  his  pahn  and  transmitted 
the  message,  his  foce  a  broad  grin. 

"Mr.  Beimet  he  say,  he  leave  book  and 
gloves  on  Mr.  Knox's  desk.  He  call  by- 
and-by  for  same." 

**The  deuce  he  will!  Well,  you  tell  him  to 
call  some  time  this.  mcHning.  I  won't  be 
back  tUl  afternoon." 

Jerry  slammed  the  door  after  him  and 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  So  much  for  Ben- 
net— now  for  the  lady. 

BUT  half  an  hour  later  when  he  presented 
himself  at  the  Vanderbilt  he  was  informed 
that  no  Mrs.  CoUingwood  was  staying  at 
the  hotel.  It  brought  him  up  with  a  jerk. 

Back  on  Fifth  Avenue  once  more,  con- 
siderably crestfallen,  he  paused  imcer- 
tainly.  It  was  not  in  the  Knox  make-up  to 
quit;  but  he  admitted  that  the  affair  was 
developing  unexpected  difficulties.  Not 
until  he  bad  permitted  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  the  current  of  hiunanity  that  was  mov- 
ing north  did  be  have  an  induration.  No- 
body but  Jerry  would  have  recognized  it  as 


an  inspiration,  because  it  took  the  form  of 
Mr.  Caddington  Piermont,  a  fat,  wheezy 
little  gossip  who  kept  all  Uie  men  at  the  club 
ducking. 

"Cadgy"  suggested  possibilities.  Jerry 
reach«l  out  as  the  little  man  approached 
and  hooked  one  plump  elbow  with  his  stick. 
Mr.  Caddington  Piermont  swung  around 
with  the  elasticity  of  a  rubber  ball.  He  was 
surprised  and  suspicious  at  the  cordiality 
of  Jerry's  greeting  and  showed  it.  It  took 
tact  to  save  the  situation;  but  once  settled 
in  a  comfortable  armchair  at  the  club,  he 
relaxed;  and  Knox  saw  that  it  was  safe  to- 
approach  lite  si^ject  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts. 

"Cadgy,"  he  asked  suddenly,  "did  you 
ever  meet  Mrs.  Keith  CoUingwood?" 

Mr.  Caddington  Piermont  flushed  to 
where  the  roots  of  his  hair  had  once  been. . 

"Why  do  you  ask?"  he  inquired,  eying 
his  questioner  sharply. 

"Oh,  I  was  only  wondering  what  she  was 
like."  The  innocence  of  Jerry's  tone  dis- 
armed suspicion.  "In  going  over  some  of 
my  things  I  happened  to  dig  up  a  souvenir 
of  my  college  days,  somethii^  that  beloi^ed 
to  Keith,  and  I  thought  maybe  she  might 
like  to  have  it."  He  paused  and  tapped 
the  toe  of  his  boot  with  his  stick.  "I've 
never  met  the  lady  and  I  h(^)ed  you  could 
give  me  a  line  on  her — you're  so  eternally 
thick  with  the  Collingwoods,  you  know." 

The  little  man  fidgeted.  He  seemed  to 
be  debating  some  question  with  himself. 
At  last  he  blurted  out: 

"Take  my  advice  Knox — don't  have 
anything  to  do  with  her.  She's  an  tmpleas- 
ant  young  woma|i — ^most  unpleasant.  The 
Collingwoods  were  quite  right  when  they 
refused  to  recognize  her  as  a  dau^ter." 

Jerry's  eyebrows  went  up. 

"Wors'n  that.  She  absolutely  refused  to 
be  recognized.  Behaved  like  a  lunatic 
when  they  offered  her  a  sort  of  pension 
after  Keith's  death.  Tore  up  the  check- 
threw  it  in  Mrs.  Collingwood's  face.  Ab- 
solutely outrageous!" 

"That's  funny,"  murmured  Knox,  a  per- 
plexed frown  wrinkling  his  forehead. 

"Funny,"  snapped  Piermont.  "Well, 
that's  how  you  look  at  it.  Bad  form,  it 
strikes  me,  bad  form.  But  then,  what  can 
you  expect  from  a  moving-picture  actress?" 

A  great  light  broke  in  on  Jerry.  He 
sloped  his  kDe& 
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"Wait!  Now  I  begin  to  remember.  She 
was  Enid  Hadley,  a  movie  star,  wasn't  she? 
And  the  Collingwoods  didn't  like  it  when 
Keith  married  her.  It  was  a  runaway 
affair — Little  Church  Around  the  Comer 
and  ail  that  business.'* 

Jerry  was  far  away  on  some  train  of 
thought  and  his  abstraction  nettled  Cadg>'. 

"Movie  star!"  He  made  no  effort  to  con- 
ceal his  contempt.  "That's  good!  What 
gave  you  that  idea?  Second  Mary  Pick- 
ford,  eh?  Nothing  to  it.  Just  a  cheap  little 
second-rater.  Melodrama  was  more  in  her 
line.  Raved  about  her  love  for  Keith  and 
refused — positively  refused— to  give  up  his 
name  no  matter  wiiat  sums  they  offered 
her." 

Knox's  cigaret  crushed  limply  between 
his  fingers.  "So  thai  was  the  little  black 
man  in  their  wood-pile,  was  it?  They  tried 
to  make  her  give  up  her  husband's  name. 
They're  a  great  bunch." 

"Well,  of  course  you  can  appreciate  the 
CoUingwood  point  of  view.  Mrs.  Colling- 
wood  hated  to  see  the  family  name  ex- 
ploited on  the  billboards." 

"But  she  hadn't  attempted  to  use  the 
name  for  such  purposes,  had  she?" 

"No,"  admitted  Piermont  grudgingly, 
"but  you  never  can  tell  where  such  a  person 
will  break  out — it's  best  to  be  on  the  safe 
side.  She's  an  impossible  type — quite  im- 
possible. After  Carter,  the  younger  brother, 
told  me  how  she  had  behaved,  and  how 
heart-broken  his  mother  was,  I  thought  I 
would  see  what  I  could  do,  so  I  hunted  her 
up.  Just  out  of  consideration  for  the  Col- 
lingwoods— you  understand — "  He  paused. 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  agreed  Knox  dryly. 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  had  a  ter- 
rible experience."  Cadgy  squirmed  for- 
ward in  his  chair  and  shook  a  pudgy,  im- 
pressive forefinger.  "She  quite  mistook 
my  motives.  Ordered  me  out  of  the  house. 
Threatened  to  call  the  person  who  ran  the 
low  place." 

"It  must  have  been  fierce."  Jerry  bit 
his  lip  to  hide  a  smile.  "But  I'd  take  it  as  a 
favor  if  you'd  pass  along  the  address." 

Cadgy  watched  while  his  companion 
unlimbered  his  long  legs  and  rose  to  his  feet. 
A  vague  discontent  flickered  in  his  watery 
blue  eyes,  but  he  scribbled  something  on  a 
card  and  held  it  out. 

Knox  made  a  wry  face.  "Not  a  very 
classy  nei^borhood,  I  take  it." 


Cadgy  raised  his  white  manicured  hank 
in  an  expressive  gesture.  "ImpossiUe,"  ke 
murmured,  "quite  impossible!" 

JERRY  left  the  club  and  hailed  a  bus.  It 
was  a  relief  not  to  have  to  breathe  'J:e 
same  air  with  Caddington  Piermont.  He 
proceeded  to  find  Mrs.  Kdth  CoUin^siiood 
at  the  address  in  West  Twenty-fifth  Street 
"Quite  a  far  cry  from  the  Vanderbilt  to 
this,"  he  thought,  and  mounted  the  stqs. 

The  presiding  goddess  of  the  boarding- 
house  was  slow  in  coming,  and  it  was  sev- 
eral minutes  after  Jerry's  ring  had  ceased 
its  clatter  before  he  heard  her  append  leet 
shuffling  through  the  halL 

He  employed  the  interval  in  ^pecolatii^ 
as  to  what  kind  of  a  reception  he  was  likely 
to  get.  Suppose  this  CoUingwood  woman 
were  playing  a  deep  game — might  she  not 
have  written  the  letter  herself?  This 
opened  up  such  possibilities  that  for  a  mo- 
ment he  was  lost  in  a  maze.  Then  he  shook 
his  head.  What  reason  could  she  have  for 
doing  such  a  thing;  and  why  [Ack  on  hiia^ 
Jerry  Knox?  He  dug  his  stick  into  the 
mangy  door-mat  and  reflected  that  it  was 
a  wicked  world.  He  would  go  a  bit  slow — 
impetuosity  was  his  besetting  sin. 

-At  this  juncture  of  his  reflections  the 
door  opened  and  he  foimd  himself  con- 
fronted by  a  fat,  good-natured  woman  in  a 
bungalow  apron  that  revealed  a  startfing 
area  of  red  neck  and  arms. 

He  inquired  whether  Mrs.  CoUingwood 
were  at  home. 

The  owner  of  the  d^coUeti  costume 
clucked  sympathetically. 

"Ain't  that  too  bad.  She's  just  went 
out  with  her  gentleman  friend." 

So  there  was  a  "gentleman  friend."  Jerry 
stiffened. 

The  woman  perceived  his  chagrin  and 
mistook  its  <»igin.  She  scented  a  romanoe. 
It  was  not  often  a  boarder  in  West  Twenty 
sixth  Street  could  boast  two  such  callers  ui 

one  morning, 

"He  took  her  to  lunch—in  his  own  ear- 
to  a  hotel."  This  good-looking  rival  must 
understand  the  nature  of  the  competition 
he  was  up  against. 

"I  see,"  said  Jerry.  "So  they  went  to 
luncheon,  eh?  Don't  suppose  you  reman- 
ber  the  name  of  that  hotel?" 

The  woman  rubbed  a  grimy  hand  through 
her  hair. 
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'^Ad-rAdmizftL  Yes,  thaf s  what  he 
said,  tbe  AdnuiaL" 

Knox  looked  puzzled. 

**The  Admiral — ^that's  a  new  one  on  me. 
Sure  it  wasn't  the  Cofmmodore?" 

She  waved  away  the  trifling  discr^Mincy. 

'  *  Well,  maybe  it  was.  I  know  it  was  some 
place  for  seafaring  men." 

Knox  left  her  palpitating  with  dread  for 
him.  She  felt  in  her  txmes  that  thexe  was 
going  to  be  a  mix-t^)  and  she  hoped  that  the 
pretty  gentleman  wouldn't  get  his  face 
spooled. 

On  his  second  tour  of  inspection  through 
the  C(»mnodore  he  saw  Carter  Collingwood 
seated  at  a  table  in  the  main  dining-room. 
There  was  a  woman  with  him,  and  thouj^ 
hex  fcAck  was  toward  Jerry  he  sensed  diat 
she  was  young  and  good-looking. 

For  a  m<xnent  he  stood  irresolute.  The 
head  waiter  bustled  forward,  raising  a  ques- 
tioning finger.  Jerry  noddied  and  walked 
into  the  dining-room.  By  expressing  a 
preference  for  a  seat  near  a  window,  he 
managed  to  get  the  table  next  to  Carter's, 

His  search  was  ended.  The  woman  at 
the  next  table  was  Enid  Collingwood. 

BUT  what  the  deuce  was  she  doing  with 
Carter?  Cadgy  had  inq>lied  that  ^ 
was  at  "outs"  with  the  entire  family.  Jerry 
knitted  his  brows  and  took  up  the  menu. 
Under  cover  of  an  interest  ia  salads  and 
desserts,  he  furtively  studied  the  woman. 
No,  she  was  neither  coarse  nor  stI^nd. 
Indeed,  she  was  rather  ^lendidly  big  and 
vital — a  valkyr — a  fit  mate  for  Katii  of 
the  Norse  l»awn  and  Uondness.  The 
crape  vefl  and  widow's  ruche  whicb  had 
^ven  him  the  &st  hint  as  to  her  idmtity 
^x>ke  eloquently  of  the  txagic  ending  of  their 
love-fttory.  For  Keith's  (&ath  had  been  a 
tragedy  to  her,  he  saw  that.  Her  eyes  were 
dark  with  misery,  her  shoulders  drooped 
listlessly,  and  ^e  listened  in  apathetic 
nlence  as  Carter  talked,  making  only  an 
occasional  comment  that  sounded  almost 
like  a  protest. 

Knox  stnuned  his  ears,  but  caught  only 
tantahang  snatches.  He  looked  about  for 
an  excuse  to  get  nearer,  but  was  saved  the 
trouble  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  tempo 
(rf  the  omversation.  Some  remark  of  Car- 
ta's had  ai^iered  his  oui^paiuon  and  she 
aoBwend  in  an  a^tated  t<me: 
"You  don't  have  to  tell  me  that  you  aie 


not  like  Keith.  It  speaks  in  ev^  btesth 
you  take.  The  CdUngwood  mon^  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  world  to  you, 
just  as  it  is  to  your  mother.  I  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  make  either  one  of  you  see  that 
1  would  not  toudi  a  peimy  of  it  now,  after 
all  that  has  happened.  I  would  die  first." 

Carter  clapped  his  hands  together  softly. 
A  sneer  twisted  his  lip. 

"Die  first,"  he  parodied.  "My  dear, 
dying  to  ord^  isn't  so  easy.  Still,  if  you're 
set  on  it,  don't  let  me  stop  you." 

Jerry's  fingers  itched  to  take  the  offend- 
ing Carter  by  the  collar.  There  and  then 
he  accepted  the  trust  without  reservations. 
He  would  help  this  woman,  the  wife  of  his 
former  friend,  if  it  were  the  last  thing  he 
did  on  earth.  But  how  to  go  about  it?  He 
paused,  tjad  Collingwood  was  saying  in 
answer  to  Carter's  gibe: 

"You  are  right  when  you  say  that  dying 
is  not  easy.  If  it  were,  Idionld  not  be  hexe 
now."  Her  voice  was  filled  with  a  jois&ion- 
ate  misery  that  almost  lifted  Jerry  from 
his  chair.  "Carter,  I  tell  you  I'd  welcome 
any  adventure,  no  matter  what  it  might  be, 
if  I  thought  it  would  give  me  a  chuice  to 
die  decently." 

It  was  dmracteristic  of  the  quixotic  Knox 
that  he  did  not  stop  to  consdn  conse- 
quences as  the  big  idea  hit  him. 

tie  turned  to  hk  waiter. 

"Let  me  look  in  your  eye"  he  said 
sternly.  "I  thou^t  I  saw  a  bit  M  green 
in  it." 

The  man  laid  down  the  steaming  platter. 
There  was  a  Celtic  twinkle  in  the  eyes  he 
presented  for  inmection. 

Knox  took  a  bill  from  his  case. 

"I'm  willing  to  wa^  the  whole  of  this 
piece  of  United  States  currency  that  your 
name  is  Kelly,  though  you  answer  to  *Pierre* 
diiring  rush  hours.  Am  I  rig^it?" 

The  waiter  griimed. 

"You're  wrong,  sir.  Me  real  name  is  ShsA 
and  me  workin'  name  is  'Garsong.' 

Jerry  held  out  the  five-qwt. 

"She's  yours,  Garson  Shea.  You're  a 
man  after  my  own  heart.  I  wonder,  now, 
if  I  could  persuade  you  to  undertake  a  little 
job  for  me?" 

Five  minutes  later  the  still  grinning  waiter 
hurried  away  and  Jory  began  his  neglected  , 
luncheon.   A  certain  degree  of  peace  had 
been  restored  to  the  noEt  table.  Amomemt 
later  a  page  appeared,  thnading  his  way 
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among  the  tables  and  shrilling  in  a  sing- 
song: 

"Mr.  ColUngwoodI  Mr.  Carter  CoUing- 

wood!" 

Carter  pricked  up  his  ears  and  tunwd 
around.  The  boy  c&ew  nearer,  caught  the 
look. 

"Mr.  Collingwood?"  he  hazarded,  and 
then,  **On  the  telephone,  sir,  a  long-distance 
call,  sir." 

Carter,  murmuring  apologies,  rose  and 
followed  the  boy.  As  he  left  the  room, 
Knox  stepped  over  to  the  next  table. 

"Mrs.  ColUngwood,"  he  greeted  her,  and 
waited.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  raised 
her  head,  but  she  did  not  answer,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  plunge  into  the  thick  of  the 
ntuation  without  further  encouragement. 
"Mrs.  CoIUi^wood,  I  hope  you'll  pardon 
me  for  intruding  upon  you — I  coiildn't  help 
overhearing  wl^t  you  said  just  now,  and 
the  thou^t  came  to  me  that  I  could  use  you 
in  my  business." 

StUl  silencD— but  the  temperature 
dropped  aevcnl  d^rees.  Jerry  stood  bis 
ground. 

"I  have  a  proposition  for  you — some- 
thing bright  and  new  and  sm^py — take 
your  breath  away.'*  He  tobk  out  his  case 
and  selected  a  card.  "This  is  an  opportu- 
nity which  comes  once  in  a  lifetime.  I'm  the 
<miy  one  in  my  particular  line."  He  h^d 
the  cani  b^<H%  her.  "There's  my  name 
and  address — siq^Ktse  you  drop  in  this 
afternoon  at — say — three." 

^d  was  watdiing  him  with  amaze- 
ment. Mentally  she  was  trying  to  classify 
him.  Just  what  was  he — a  lunati(>— an 
agent — or  a  plain  flirt? 

"Are  you  trying  to  annoy  me?"  she  said 
coldly. 

"Oh,  I  say,  do  I  look  that  sort?  YouVe 
got  me  all  wrong.  This  thing  I'm  offering 
you  is  on  the  level.  It's  a  straight  business 
proposition."  Smiling  with  disarming 
frankness,  "Why  not  give  me  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt — ^look  into  it — satisfy  your  curi- 
osity." 

The  firm,  well-modeled  chin  rose  an  inch 
or  two.  "You  are  making  a  mistake.  I  have 
no  curiosity  about  either  you  or  your  busi- 
ness." Deliberately  she  tore  the  card  across 
and  across  and  thrust  the  pieces  from  her. 

Jerry's  fingers  jdowed  nervously  through 
his  hair.  At  any  moment  Carta-  might 
return.  How  could  he  make  her  listen  to 


him — how  break  throiigh  her  indifference? 
Desperately  he  seized  upon  the  first  words 
that  entereid  his  head. 

"When  you  made  that  remark  about 
wanting  to  die,  you  were  just  tnllri'Tig  for 
effect,  is  that  the  idea?" 

Enid  Collingwood  gasped.  Her  eyes 
blazed  with  sudden  fury. 

"1*11  be  waiting  for  you  at  three  o'clock," 
he  said,  with  an  air  of  bravado,  retreating. 
And  to  himself  added;  "I  hope  she  doesn't 
hit  me  in  the  back  with  thai:  chocolate 
Eclair — she's  mad  enough  for  almost  any- 
thing." 

He  went  back  to  his  table,  settled  his 
check  and  took  himself  off. 

"I  siq)pose  I've  q>illed  the  beans,"  be 
thou^t  ruefully.  "Shell  never  let  me  come 
within  hfti'ling  distance  again." 

TIFE,  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the 
'  studio,  began  to  assume  normal  propor- 
tions. The  walk  home,  the  air  and  exercise 
had  soothed  his  nerves.  With  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief he  fitted  the  k^  into  the  k>^.  Here 
at  kast  was  sanctum — no  women — no  wor- 
ries. He  flung  opf>n  the  door  and  st<q)ped 
on  the  threshold,  staring. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room,  her  black- 
robed  figure  sharply  silhouetted  against  the 
long,  gray  window,  stood — ^Enid  Colling- 
wood. 

Knox  recovered  himself  instantly  as 
with  elaborate  precision  he  cl<»ed  the  door. 

She  must  have  flown  here  was  his  first 
tho^^t.  What  made  her  change  her  mind 
80  suddenly?  Aloud  he  said  with  exactly 
the  proper  shade  of  solicitude : 

"I've  kept  yoa  waiting.  I'm  sorry.  I 
was  detained.  Wai't  you  sit  down?" 

He  dragged  forward  a  chair  of  dark, 
carved  oak  with  a  crest  embroidered  on  its 
faded  velvet  back.  Enid  thanked  him  ab- 
sently, her  eyes  traveling  around  the  room. 
It  was  evident  she  had  not  been  prepared 
to  find  this  type  of  place. 

"Perhaps,"  she  began  doubtfully,  "I 
have  done  wrong  to  come;  but  I  have 

reached  the  point  "    When  she  spoke 

again  it  was  in  a  fiat  expressionless  tone. 
"I  do  not  understand  how  you  knew  who  I 
was.  Why  did  you  offer  to  help  me? 

"It  was  quite  simple."  Jerry  ^x>ke 
lightly.  "I  overheard  what  you  said,  a^ed 
my  waiter  who  you  were,  he  h^nened  to- 
know.  Tbat's  all  there  was  to  it.'^ 
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His  words  smoothed  the  tense  frown  from 

ha  forehead. 

'^h,  I'm  glad  it  was  only  that.  I  was 
afndd  you  were  another  emissary  of  the 
CoDingwood  family.  They  have  hounded 
me  with  oSSers,  advice,  in»ilts.  Why  only 
tchday— "  Her  eyes  fladied.  "Oh,  what's 
the  use  of  talking  about  it  You,  you  are  a 
stnuger,  yon  cU>  not  know  any  of  them, 
ym  do  not  know  me,  3rou  can  have  no  hid- 
den motive  " 

Jeny  started.  TTiis  was  a  new  way  of 
looking  at  things.  He  began  to  feel  un- 
comfortable. 

"I  mi^t  have  known,"  ^e  went  on 
witiiout  noticing  his  embarrassment,  "that 
you  were  no  friend  of  Carter's  when  you 
lAayed  that  trick  tm  him  about  the  tele- 
phone. It  was  that,  really,  which  brought 
me  here.  It  was  so  clever,  and  Carter  was 
so  angry — "  She  smiled.  "I  wanted  to 
hear  more — to  find  out  about  this  business 
—this  work  you  had  to  ofifer  me."  And 
then  with  sudden  animation,  "You  said  it 
was  unfusual — an  o^^rHmity  in  a  life- 
time. Ate  you  a  'bowman?'  " 

"A  ^showman?'  "  Jerry's  lauf^  was  too 
whole-hearted  to  give  offense.  "What  gave 
you  that  idea?" 

"You  spoke  as  thoi^  there  would  be 
ri^.  i  thou^t  of  the  circus,  looping-the- 
loop,  the  dip  of  death,  stMUething  that' 
needed  a  reckless  " 

He  looked  at  her  {Htyingly  and  shook  his 
bead.  She  was  so  terribly  in  earnest  about 
throwing  her  young  life  away.  But  he  was 
careful  to  let  no  hint  of  feding  creep  into 
his  voice  as  he  said, 

"You  were  looking  for  excitement,  weren't 
you?  Well,  the  circus  isn't  the  only  busi- 
ness with  a  thrill  in  it.  Right  ofHiand  I 
can  think  of  a  dozen  occupations  where  a 
wan  must  gamble  with  his  life  every  min- 
ute. Take  this  very  work  of  mine  for  rac- 
ami^e  " 

"Yes,"  eagerly. 

Jerry's  eyes  twinkled. 

"It's  new — quite  new." 

It  was  evident  from  the  expression  of  her 
face  that,  like  a  drowning  man,  she  was 
gre^fHi^  at  the  slender  thread  of  this  new 
interest. 

Be  rose  and  took  a  few  turns  up  and 
down  the  studio.  He  a^ways  thought  bet- 
ter on  his  feet  and  a  cigaret  was  his 
panacea  tor  every  evil.   From  the  tail  of 


his  eye  he  studied  his  companion.  Already 
he  could  see  a  change  in  her.  He  would 
simply  have  to  keep  things  moving  until 
she  was  over  the  worst  of  her  troubles  and 
then  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  explain 
everything.  He  flicked  his  burned-out  match 
stub  at  the  fact  of  a  smug  gieen  idol  squat- 
ting on  a  prayer-n^;  in  the  comer,  and 
wheeled  about  to  where  Enid  ColUngwood 
was  sitting. 

"T  DONT  know  just  how  to  explain  my 
business  to  a  lajrman,"  be  began.  "It's 
so  unique,  so  different,  so  preposterous  that 
it'll  i^obably  sound  imp(»sible  to  you.  I 
am  what  they  c^ — "  a  pause,  partly  far 
^ect  and  partly  to  gain  time — ^"a  news 
broker."  Up  tiU  that  moment  it  had  all 
been  something  of  a  muddle  even  to  him- 
self, but  once  it  was  out,  his  ideas  clarified 
with  astonishing  rapidity. 

"I'm  the  man  who  guarantees  to  give  the 
newspapers  what  they  want,"  he  went  on. 
"That's  why  they  oJl  me  a  news  broker. 
I  can  run  any  story  to  earth — clear  any 
mystery.  I'm  caUed  in  when  everybody 
else  quits  the  job.  Now  that  you've  heard 
about  it,  how'd  you  like  to  be  my  assistant? 
How'd  you  like  to  pit  your  wits  against 
some  of  these  criminals,  to  go  to  Mexico 
and  find  out  why  the  Terra  Nova  Oil  Com- 
pany has  stopped  paying  dividends,  to  hunt 
down  Li  Fu  Cnang  the  Chinese  auto  bandit 
— or  perluips  you  would  prefer  to  stay 
nearer  home  and  work  on  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Wdlington's  ruby  pendant?'* 

Enid  Collingwood's  voice  brou^t  him 
to  earth  with  a  bump. 

"Which  case  do  you  think  it  would  be 
best  for  me  to  try  first?" 

He  stared  at  her  a  trifle  blankly. 

"I  wanted  to  know,"  she  persisted, 
"which  of  these  cases  you  would  put  me  oa. 
I  am  ready  to  begin  at  once— right  away. 
I'm  so  eager  to  get  started.  It's  a  — a  mil- 
lion times  better  than  anything  I  dared 
hope." 

Jerry  sat  down  heavily.  He  began  to  see 
the  pit  he  had  digged  for  himself. 

"Of  course  those  are  my  big  cases.  They 
require  the  skill  of  a  trained  operative.  I 
would  have  to  try  you  out  on  something 
sim{de — something  which  would  give  me  a 
chance  to  see  how  you  work." 

"But — "  Disappointment  brought  the 
shadows  back  to  her  eyes. 
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"Don't  getdisa>uraged/*  he  urged  hastily. 
"Your  chance  will  come  presently.  If 
you  want  to  work  for  me,  you'll  have 
to  be  aSle  to  stand  up  against  a  few 
knock  f  downs.  Let's  get  down  to  busi- 
ness— the  matter  of  salary,  contracts  and  ali 
that  sort  of  red  tape.  Suppose  I  start  you 
with — "  He  readied  for  his  check-book, 
flattering  himself  that  he  had  approached  a 
delicate  subject  with  o>n3iderable  tact. 

"Wait!"  The  tone  held  a  note  of  warn- 
ing. "I  will  not  accept  money  until  I  have 
earned  it.  I  admit  that  I  need  it;  but  more 
than  anything  else  I  need  something  to  do — 
something  to  occupy  my  mind — to  keep  me 
from  going  quite  mad.  I  thought  from 
what  you  said  that  you  wanted  some  <me 
right  away." 

JERRY'S  hand  dropped  to  his  side.  Up 
against  it!  Either  he  must  produce  a  case 
on  the  spot  or  confess  to  the  string  of  lies 
with  which  he  had  been  beguiling  her.  If  he 
confessed  now—  No,  be  hanged  if  he  would  1 
He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  ooHmienced  again 
the  pacing,  his  eyes  searching  the  famiUiar 
four  walls  for  some  suggestion  to  boost  him 
over  this  unforeseen  barrier.  And  as  usual 
help  came.  As  he  passed  his  desk  he  saw  a 
pair  of  gloves  and  a  note-book.  He  stopped 
in  his  track.  What  was  that  yarn  Percy 
Bennet  had  sprung  yesterday?  Something 
about  a  princess.  Stop  a  bit.  He  had  it 
nowl  With  a  few  trimmings  it  would  do  as 
well  as  any  other. 

He  readied  over  and  picked  up  the 
gloves.  Hie  fed  of  them  lent  substance  to 
the  tale. 

"Mrs.  Collingwood,"  he  said.  "Have  you 
ever  heard  of  the  lost  princess  of  Marania?" 

"The  lost  Princess  of  Marania?"  She 
shook  her  head. 

Jerry  disposed  himself  comfortably  on  one 
end  of  the  desk,  long  legs  swinging. 

"In  the  first  place,"  he  b^an,  "Marania 
is  or  rather  was,  one  of  the  Balkan  states. 
Vou  knew  that  much,  didn't  you?  Yes? 
Well,  it  isn't  much  to  look  at  on  the  map — 
just  about  fit  in  Rhode  Island  with  enough 
left  over  to  plant  a  border  of  geraniimis 
around  the  edges.  So — "  Jerry  took  a 
contemptuous  pinch  out  of  the  atmosphere 
to  indicate  the  insignificance  of  Maranian 
territory.  "But  what  it  lacks  in  size,  it 
makes  up  in  p^." 

"Away  back  in  18 —  something  or  other — 


'  there  was  a  treaty  called  (what  the  deuce 
had  Percy  Bennet  called  that  treaty?— Oh, 
yes!)  called  the  treaty  of  San  Stephano. 
That  treaty  gave  Germany  a  tremendous 
hold  over  ail  the  little  countries  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  world  including  Marania.  The  I 
people  of  Marania  didn't  take  kindly  to  this  ' 
state  of  affairs  and  they  proceeded  to  raise 
h— ^ob.  So  Germany  had  to  yield  a  few 
points.  Marania  in  the  end  became  an  in- 
dependent principality,  ruled  over  by  Prince 
Ferdinand  Adolphus  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  bone  of  contention  for  all  the  powers  of 
Europe.  Nice  comfortable  situation  for 
the  Maranians,  you  will  admit,  but  they 
managed  to  worry  along  somehow  until  that 
affair  at  Serajevo.  Tlien  things  b^;an  to 
pop.  Every  country  withia  aim's  length 
to^  a  ha^  at  them.  Prince  Ferdinand 
Adolphus,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  pretty 
good  sort  of  scout  in  his  own  way,  tried  hb 
best  to  hold  things  together;  but  one  morn- 
ing when  they  started  to  count  noses  for  the 
day's  work,  Prince  Ferdy  turned  up  misang. 
Later  on  he  was  .found  in  a  tayem  on  the 
Post  Road,  a  low  sort  of  place;  and  a  good 
many  things  were  said  about  him — ^the  most 
trudifui  bdng  tliat  he  was  dead. 

"So  much  for  Prince  Ferdinand.  But 
there  is  one  mystery  that  never  has  been  ', 
solved."   Knox  left  his  place  on  the  desk  : 

•and  came  closer.  "On  the  night  of  the 
asse^siaation,  what  became  of  the  Uttle  four- 
taen-year-old  princess,  the  only  child  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  Adolphus?  Did  she  suf- 
fer the  same  fate  as  her  royal  father,  or  was 
she  snuggled  out  of  the  country,  and  if  so — 
by  wiiom?"  He  saw  that  he  had  her  inter- 
est at  last  and  hurried  on  before  it  had  a  : 
chance  to  grow  cold.  "In  the  last  sis 
months  fresh  trouble  has  broken  out  in  the 
Balkans.  Marania  once  more  is  menaced 
by  the  enemy  without  and  the  enemy  with- 
in. It  is  rumored  that  the  republic  is  a  fail- 
ure— the  royalist  party  has  come  to  life.  If 
they  had  some  one  to  occupy  it,  the  throne 
would  be  taken  out  of  the-  storeroom  in  a 
jiffy.  In  other  words,  if  the  Princess  Ot- 
tilie  is  alive,  now  is  the  time  for  her  to  get 
back.  The  royalists  want  to  find  her,  and 
they're  willing  to  pay  a  king's  ransom  to  the 
man  who  helps  them.  Now,  do  you  see 
where  I  come  in?" 

Enid  Collingwood  nodded,  too  absorbed 
to  speak. 

"Suppose,"  Jerry  was  watching  her 
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closely.  "Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  that 
this  little  princess,  who  has  been  missing  for 
tlie  past  four  years,  was  here  in  New  York 
at  the  present  moment?" 

Her  eyes  were  wide  with  ezdtement. 
'Tlie  dty  is  so  big — ^you  might  hunt  for 

**No  I  mightn't.  That  part's  all  done. 
I've  located  her.  She's  in  the  home 
of — "  Jerry  hesitated.  This  mentioning 
names  might  be  a  trifle  risky  but —  He 
dismissed  his  qualms  with  a  shrug.  It  was 
only  another  one  of  Percival  Bennet's  mare's- 
nests — there  was  no  truth  in  it,  of  course — 
**m  the  home  of  Mr.  Willard  Edgar,  one- 
time ambassador  to  Marania." 

"What  reason  have  you  for  thinking  so?" 
Jerry  had  anticipated  the  question.  His 
answer  was  ready. 

"The  Edgars  are  giving  a  dance  to-night 
— a  rather  big  affair — and  the  house  is  closed 
to  newspaper  men."  He  gazed  down  whim- 
sically at  Bennetts  gloves  which  be  still  held 
in  his  hand.  "Knowing  what  I  do  about 
Mes.  Edgar,  I  should  say  there's  some 
mighty  pressing  reason  for  this  sudden  ex- 
cJusiveness.  The  good  old  U.  S.  A.  isn't 
anxious  to  start  any  international  comphca- 
tions  by  harboring  a  foreign  princess  who  is 
wanted  in  Europe,  so  the  little  lady  who  is 
visitii^  the  Edgars  at  the  present  moment 
must  remain  incognito,  hard  and  all  as  that 
is  on  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

"Now,  I'U  tell  you  what  1  want  you  to 
do — "  He  mapped  out  a  campaign  of  ac- 
tion. It  was  so  comphcated  that  he  might 
have  gone  on  elaborating  indefinitely,  but 
the  lengthening  shadows  warned  him  that  it 
was  growing  late.  The  thing  had  been 
pushed  far  enough  for  one  day.  It  was  the 
r^ht  time  to  quit.  He  broke  off  suddenly. 
"I  guess  that's  about  all — ^I  have  an  engage- 
ment at  four,  but  I'll  call  you  up  in  Uie 
morning  and  tell  you  what  I  have  in  mind. 
Your  work  will  be  for  the  most  part — 
shadowing.  It's  not  so  bad — keep  you  out 
of  doors — give  you  something  to  think 
about."  He  clapped  his  hands  for  Tohari 
and,  as  the  little  Japanese  bobbed  in,  fired  a 
voUey  of  orders. 

"A  taxi  for  Mrs.  Collingwood  and  chuge 
to  my  account.  Get  a  move  on.  Run  up 
to  the  garage  too  and  get  the  car."  He 
tumed  to  Enid.  "Sorry  to  have  to  cut 
our  interview  short,  but  I'll  have  things  a 
Uttle  straightened  out  by  to-morrow  and — 
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Oh,  by  the  way,  there's  that  question  of 
money  again.  I'll  give  you  something  for 
expenses — "  He  drew  out  a  roll  of  bills  and 
thrust  it  into  her  hands.  Then,  forestalling 
a  protest.  "Don't  worry — ^you'll  earn  it 
before  you're  through." 

Which,  though  he  did  not  realize  it,  was 
the  first  truthful  thing  Mr.  Jared  Marshall 
Knox,  Jr.,  had  said  that  afternoon. 

Before  Enid  could  reply,  the  taxi  was  an- 
nounced, and  Jerry  hustled  her  out.  He 
saw  her  to  the  elevator,  came  back  into  the 
studio,  slammed  the  door,  crossed  to  the 
desk  and  fished  the  paper  from  its  pigeon- 
hole. 

For  a  moment  he  gazed  at  its  unsullied 
whiteness,  then  with  a  dextrous  twist  shifted 
it  from  the  direct  sunlight.  Nothing  h^ 
pened.  He  waited — shifteditagain.  AlitUe 
cry  e5aq>ed  him.   The  paper  was  Mai^. 

WHILE  Jerry  racked  his  brains  over 
this  fresh  mystery,  Enid  Colling- 
wood  lay  back  in  the  cab  and  gave  herself 
up  to  a  conuderation  of  the  work  which 
had  been  offered  her. 

It  had  not  been  her  intention  to  commit 
herself.  She  marveled  at  the  ease  with 
which  the  engaging  Mr.  Knox  had  beguiled 
her. 

Lost  in  her  thoughts,  she  had  almost  for- 
gotten where  she  was  tmtil  the  taxi  with  a 
shrieking  of  brakes  suddenly  stopped.  She 
had  a  confused  impression  that  her  driver 
was  swearing  and  that  some  one  else  was 
shouting,  but  the  words  carried  no  meaning. 

She  looked  out.  They  were  on  the  East 
Drive  of  the  park,  not  far  from  an  entrance. 
A  man  was  just  picking  himself  up  from  the 
roadway  in  front  of  the  cab.  His  hat  was 
gone,  his  stick  broken.  Enid  saw  that  his 
bared  head  was  white,  but  the  tall,  military 
figure  as  it  straightened  itself  suggested 
neither  age  nor  decrepitude.  The  face  was 
rugged  and  not  wiuiout  distinction,  yet 
Enid  shivered. 

While  she  watched  he  took  out  a  handker- 
diief  and  began  to  flick  off  the  dust  from  his 
clothes.  She  was  relieved  to  see  that  he 
was  apparently  unhturt.  As  he  got  up  out  of 
the  roadway,  he  advanced  a  pace  or  two, 
calling  out  to  some  one  as  he  came.  Again 
Enid  u>st  its  purport.  She  realized  now,  for 
the  first  time,  that  he  was  speaking  in  a  for-' 
eign  language — one  with  which  she  was  not 
&miliar.  A  cry  attracted  her  attention  to 
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the  other  ade  of  the  road.  A  girl  was  run- 
ning  ncnat  tiie  slofHng  lawn  at  her  left, 
dosdy  foUowed  by  a  self-important  youi^ 
man  in  a  cutaway  coat  and  high  silk  hat. 
The  elderly  man  called  again  in  a  tone  of 
command.  The  effect  of  his  words  on  the 
girl's  piusuer  was  instantaneous.  He  in- 
creased his  speed  and  caught  the  fugitive  by 
the  arm. 

"The  ending  of  a  lover's  quarrel/'  Enid 
reflected  and  smUed.  "Central  Park  and 
spring,  the  old  irresistible  combination." 

But  as  she  watched  her  heart  leaped.  No 
pretty  love  scene,  this,  after  all.  The  gtrl 
had  turned  oa  her  captor  and  was  beating 
him  with  one  small  frenzied  fist.  There  was 
something  hateful  in  the  deliberate  way  in 
which  hs  ignored  her  stnig^es  and  drew  her 
slowly  toirard  him.  Enid  half-rose  from  her 
seat. 

By  this  time,  the  old  gentleman  had 
crossed  the  road  and  was  hurrjdng  up  the 
path.  The  girl — rfie  was  little  more  than  a 
child — turned  a  tear-stained  face  as  he  ap- 
proached. She  was  quite  beside  herself, 
with  fear  or  rage  or  both  and,  making  a 
furious  effort,  she  succeeded  in  freeing  her 
arm.  Then  with  a  gesture  eloquent  (rf  de- 
fiance she  gathered  her  impeding  ddrt  well 
above  her  knees,  and  h^  slim,  brown  silk 
legs  were  twinkUng  over  the  grass  at  an 
amazing  rate  of  speed.  Her  erstwhile  cap- 
tor gave  a  smothered  exclamation  and 
darted  after  her. 

Enid  felt  her  heart  thud  in  unison  with 
the  flying  feet.  She  held  her  breath. 
What  if  the  girl  should  trip? 

But  the  ft^tive  was  as  ll^t  on  her  feet  as 
a  deer.  She  cleared  the  low  fence  at  a 
bound,  crossed  the  road  and  made  strait 
for  the  taxi  cab.  Without  waiting  for  invi- 
tation she  dragged  open  the  door  and  sprang 
for  the  step.  As  she  did  so,  the  hem  of  her 
dress  cau^t  in  her  slipper  budile  and  she 
came  down  head  first  at  Enid's  feet. 

THERE  was  no  time  to  consider  the 
ethics  of  the  situation.  Without  a 
word  the  elder  woman  dragged  the  girl  to  a 
place  by  her  side  and  slammed  the  door. 
The  chauffeur  threw  in  the  clutch.  The  car 
moved  forward.  Enid  cast  a  swift  look  be- 
hind. The  young  man  was  close  upon  them. 

"Hurry,  hurry!"  she  gasped,  beating  on 
the  glass  in  a  desperate  effort  to  increase  the 
speed. 
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Already  the  pursuer  was  alongside  and 
on  the  running-board.  lostisctiv^  End 
placed  a  protecting  arm  about  tJie  who 
was  cowering  face  downward  in  her  lap. 

The  man  landed,  a  reckless,  insolent 
laugh.  His  bold  dark  eyes  traveled  over 
Enid  with  a  frank  stare  of  admiration.  She 
shrank  as  fr<»n  a  caress  and  with  faadnated 
eyes  she  watched  his  fingers  fumbHng  with 
the  catch  on  the  door. 

At  this  point,  the  cfaanffeur  disoovend 
that  he  had  one  passenger  too  many.  -  fiSs 
method  was  simple  and  dhrect:  He  readied 
back  one  hairy  paw  and  swept  the  offender 
into  the  roadway.  The  car  gained  in  speed. 
They  turned  oat  of  the  park  and  into  the 
avenue. 

Enid  looked  down  at  the  girl.  Not  once 
since  her  spectacular  advent  had  die  moved. 
Enid  passed  a  hand  over  the  bowed  irimul- 
ders  and  was  pleased  when  die  ftitaHttk 
quiver  run  throng  them.  Tears,  die  knew, 
woul  d  be  a  retief .  The  little  fugitive  had  had 
a  narrow  escape — but  from  what?  Was  this 
one  of  those  terrible  cases  that  a^^jeared  al- 
most daily  in  the  newqiapers.  Would  it, 
but  for  her  intervention,  have  ended  in  a 
mysterious  disappearance,  a  tn^edy? 

"Who  are  you,  and  what  can  I  do  to  hdp 
you?"  she  said  at  last,  scarcdy  knowing 
how  to  b^jn. 

Slowly  the  girl  raised  her  head.  Enid 
found  herself  looking  into  a  pair  of  black- 
lashed,  topaz  eyes  with  a  fascinating  sug- 
gestion of  the  Orient  in  the  angle  at  whidi 
they  slanted  over  the  high  cheek-bones. 
For  a  full  minute  she  gazed  into  their  yeflow 
depths  and  then — shrank  back  with  a  ay  of 
surprise  and  indignation. 

The  giri  was  lauding. 

To  Enid  Collingwood  the  discovery  was 
like  a  slap  in  the  face.  The  adventure 
was,  after  all,  nothing  but  a  schoo]g;iil  es- 
capade.  She  had  beoi  duped. 

From  the  opposite  comer  of  the  cab  came 
a  stiffed  giggle,  and  a  hand  crept  out  and 
tugged  at  her  deeve. 

"Don't  get  ai^iy,"  the  owner  of  the  hand 
pleaded.  Hie  ^t  voice  ttored  the  words 
with  a  throaty  little  accent. 

Enid  turned  and  surveyed  her  companion 
curiously.  It  was  impos^le  to  harden  her 
heart  gainst  so  pretty  a  penitent.  Yet 
after  all  woj  the  girl  as  ii^enuous  as  she  was 
trying  to  appear? 

Small  and  compactly  molded,  her  blond 
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curly  hair  crisply  bobb^  over  her  ears,  at 
first  gkace  she  looked  as  immature  as  a 
laiaque  doll;  but  in  hex  queer,  almoDd-^iaped 
eyes  with  dieir  flecks  of  green  and  jet  ti^re 
lurked  an  expression  as  S(q}histicated  as  her 
costume. 

*'I  confess  I'm  a  bit  dense,"  Enid  said  at 
l^t.  "I  don't  quite  see  the  pomt  of  the 
joke.  Perhaps  you'll  be  good  oiough  to  ex- 
plain. You  were  only  pretending  to  be 
afraid  of  that  man.   Is  that  the  idea?" 

^'Afraid  of  what  man?"  And  then  with  a 
scornful  sniff,  "Oh,  you  mean  Karl."  She 
spread  out  the  palms  of  her  hands  and  raised 
her  shoulders  but  all  she  said  was,  "No,  I'm 
not  afraid  of  Karl.  Only  sometimes  when 
be  pretends  he  is  going  to  kiss  me,  I — "  She 
broke  off  only  to  add  darkly,  "He'd  better 
not  try.   I'd  scratch  his  eyes  outi" 

She  looked  quite  capable  of  putting  the 
threat  into  execution.  Enid  knitted  her 
brows  and  made  anoJier  effort  to  under- 
stand the  situation. 

"Was  the  old  gentleman  your  grand- 
father?" 

"My  grandfather?"  The  girl  had  a  funny 
trick  of  twisting  a  question  out  of  every 
question.  "No,  he's  my  Uncle  Waldemar. 
.  I  have  no  grandfather,  nor  father,  nor 
mother  nor — anybody.  Just  Uncle  Wallie 
and  Karl.  And  I  haie  them."  Her  firm 
white  teeth  came  together  with  a  vicious 
aoap.  "I  hate  them  both.  I  hate  their 
,  monocles  and  their  sticks  and  their  ever- 
lasting top  hats." 

The  outburst  made  Enid  smile.  This  was 
no  woman.  This  was  a  child,  and  a  badly 
spoiled  child  at  that.  She  spoke  re- 
provingly. 

"You  mustn't  talk  so.  Sensible  hmnan 
h&ags  don't  fed  that  way." 

The  girl  stole  a  sidelong  glance  from  un- 
der her  lashes.  Her  ^ort  upper  Up  puck- 
ered itself  into  a  pout. 

"I'm  not  sensible  and  I'm  not  a  human 
being." 

Enid  waited.  After  a  moment  ^>ent  in 
kicking  the  toe  of  her  slipper  against  the 
foot-rest,  the  young  lady  condesonded  to 
explain. 

^Ijook  therel"  A  wave  of  her  hand  indi- 
cated the  people  thronging  the  avenue. 
"They  are  human  beings.  They  go  where 
they  like,  eat  what  they  like,  say  what  they 
like.  They  have  families,  friends,  lovers. 
While  I — am  only  a  piq)pet,  a  little  doll 


stnmg  on  wires.  I  can't  move  until  some 
one  pulls  the  string." 

There  was  a  certain  pathos  in  the  wistful 
tone,  in  the  droop  of  the  young  shoulders. 
Despite  herself  Enid  was  touched;  but  she 
had  been  tricked  before.  Experience  made 
her  cautious. 

"Why  was  this  Karl,  as  you  call  him, 
diasing  you  in  the  park?"  she  asked. 

^ain  that  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"Because  I  was  runnii^  away." 

It  was  the  obvious  answer  and  a|q)arently 
not  intended  to  be  rude.   Enid  let  it  pass. 

"Why  running  away?" 

The  girl  stirred  uneasily.  The  catechism 
was  making  her  restless.  She  hesitated  the 
fraction  of  a  second  before  replying. 

"A  darling  air-man,  wiUi  two  woimd 
stripes  and  the  cutest  mustache  promised 
to  make  a  landing  on  the  Mall  this  uternoon 
at  four  o'clock  on  purpose  to  pick  me  up." 

'"I^HE  explanation  was  glib  enough,  just  a 
trifle  too  glib.  The  girl  was  lying  j  but 
to  what  purpose? 

Enid  Collii^wood  was  not  a  subtle  person. 
Her  thoughts  were  mirrored  in  her  facx,  and 
the  yellow  eyes  studjdng  her  from  under 
narrowed  lids  were  quick  to  read  and  inter- 
pret them. 

"It  does  sound  like  a  fairy-tale,  doesn't 
it?"  asked  the  girl  coolly.  "But  you  wouldn't 
have  thought  so  if  you  could  have  heard 
Uncle  WaUie.  He  was  ready  to  kill  me." 
Her  brow  darkened  with  sudden  fiu-y. 
"Kari  told  on  me,  the  pig!" 

One  thing  was  cert^.  There  could  be 
no  mistaking  the  genuineness  of  her  feelii^s 
toward  KarL  But  the  absurdity  of  Uie 
airplane  story  still  rankled  with  Enid. 

.  "If  that  was  really  what  was  on  foot,"  she 
could  not  help  saying,  "it  is  a  good  thing  it 
was  found  out.  You  might  have  been 
killed  " 

"Killed!"  A  UtUe  disgusted  moue.  "No- 
body would  care.  I  wouldn't  care  myself. 
I'd  just  as  soon  die  to-morrow  if  I  could  have 
a  good  time  doing  it." 

'*You  mustn't  say  that."  hi  shocked 
protest. 

"Why  mustn't  I?  I'm  sick  of  life— my 
life.  I'd  be  glad  of  any  adventure  that 
would  give  me  a  chance  to  die  the  right 
way." 

Enid  Collingwood  started.  The  words 
had  a  familiar  ring.  A  wave  of  color  dyed 
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her  chedcs.  Cottld  it  be  possible  that  only 
a  few  hours  had  elapsed  since  her  luncheon 
with  Carter,  since  the  red-headed  young 
man  had  challenged  her  for  saying  the  same 
thing? 

Hie  recollection  of  her  own  unhandiness 
bred  a  larger  sympathy.  She  tried  to  put  rt 
into  words;  but  even  as  she  talked  she  felt 
that  the  girl  was  not  listening — that  her 
truant  thoughts  were  racing  far  afield,  busy 
no  doubt  with  plans  for  some  fresh  mischief. 
Vaguely  discomforted,  she  lost  the  thread  of 
her  discourse — hesitated — stopped. 

"Why  don't  you  tell  mc  more  about 
yourself/'  she  finished  lamely. 

Somednng  in  the  tone,  rather  than  the 
words  roused  the  girl  from  her  reverie.  She 
turned  impulsi'^y  and  caught  Enid's 
hands  in  a  strong,  warm  clasp. 

"Please,  please  don't  ask  me  any  more 
questions.  I  can't  tell  you  a  thing  about 
myself.  If  I  did,  you  would  hate  me.  I 
do  all  sorts  of  horrid  things — things  that  I 
don't  want  to  do.  I  am  not  like  the  people 
you  know,"  then  with  a  little  catch  in  her 
voice,  '"and  I'm  awfully  unhai^." 

As  she  spoke,  the  cab  jerk^  to  a  stc^. 

The  girl  leaned  forward  and  opened  the 
door.  With  a  quick,  bird-like  movement 
she  thrust  out  her  head,  stead3dng  herself 
by  her  finger-tips.  For  a  moment  she  poised 
thus  uncertairJy  on  the  edge  of  the  seat, 
then  with  lightning  suddenness  she  whurled 
about. 

Enid  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  sudden 
embrace.  A  pair  of  strong  young  arms 
caught  her  close  and  squewed  the  breath 
out  of  her  lungs  in  a  startled  kiss.  It  was 
the  caress  of  a  grizzly.  Even  the  kiss 
which  accompanied  it  was  more  than  half 
bite.  She  disengaged  herself  with  a  pro< 
test,  rising  a  hand  to  her  didieveled  head. 
Her  bat  and  veil  were  all  awry.  With 
groping  fingers  she  sought  to  repair  the  dam- 
age. When  she  looked  up  again  she  was 
alone.  Her  companion  had  vanished  com- 
pletely. As  she  had  come,  so  had  she  gone 
without  a  by-your-leave  or  explanation. 
The  whole  adventure  might  have  been  a 
dream  except  for  a  faint  reminiscent  odor 
of  some  perfume  as  elusive  and  tantalizing 
as  the  girl  herself. 

Enid's  first  feeing  was  one  of  rMpnt.  She 
would  have  liked  to  win  the  confidence  of 
this  rebellious  child  with  the  woman's  eyes 
— to  solve  the  riddle  of  her  extraordinary 


behavior.  What  was  she?  Who  were  the 
two  men;  what  heAd  did  th^  have  ova 
her?  Why  had  she  told  that  st<Mry  about 
the  Eurplane?  And  ^y  was  ^e  unfaa^^? 
Why  hadn't  she—  With  a  little  disgu^ 
grimace  she  acknowledged  the  futility  of  bet 
speculati<»i.  It  was  too  late  to  think  d 
tiiese  things  now. 

Too  late!  She  jumped,  galvanized  by  a 
sudden  id^.   Why  was  it  too  late? 
was  Jared  Knox,  the  man  whose  business  in 
life  it  was  to  solve  mysteries! 

Enid  clasped  and  unckisped  her  hands 
ecstatically.  At  last  she  had  found  con- 
genial work  to  do,  ^e  could  acc^t  Knell's 
money  without  compunctim,  ^e  would 
earn  it,  she —  At  the  thou^t  of  the  money 
her  mind  traveled  to  her  hand-bag  and  its 
precious  contmts.  What  had  she  done  widi 
it?  Hastily  she  felt  on  the  seat.  She  shook 
out  her  skirts.  She  got  down  and  groped 
about  the  floor. 

A  trifle  dazed,  she  sat  back  and  tried  to 
think.  Yes,  she  recalled  having  the  bag  in 
the  cab.  In  that  case  it  must  still  be  in  the 
cab.  Another  frantic  search  with  no  re- 
sults. Could  it  have  dn^iped  out?  Per- 
haps when  the  girl  got  out —  The  gHf 
Suspicion  reared  its  head.  The  story  about 
the  airplane,  the  threats  against  Karl, 
good-by  hug — all  tricks  to  distract  her  at- 
tention. Suspicion  became  a  <%rtainty. 
How  gullible  she  had  been!  No  wonder  the 
{^1  had  laughed.  Imperiously  she  taipptd 
on  the  glass.  The  cab  drew  over  to  the 
curb  and  stof^ed.  She  poured  her  trouUes 
into  the  sympathetic  ear  of  the  chaufFeor. 

He  agreed  in  damning  the  girl  but  the 
only  remedy  he  could  suggest  was  a  trip  to 
the  nearest  police  station  At  first  Enid 
demurred.  She  had  not  contonplated  so 
radical  a  step.  Finally,  however,  she  per- 
mitted herself  to  be  ovemded  and  the  nam 
climbed  back  into  his  place  and  started  die 
car.  The  ride  came  to  an  end  in  a  dingy 
by-street  filled  with  children  and  push-carts. 
There  he  left  her. 

IT  WAS  the  first  time  £nid  Collingwood 
had  ever  visited  a  police  station.  She 
felt  nervous  and  self-conscious  as  she 
opened  the  door. 

The  pleasant-faced  men  in  unifOTm  be- 
hind the  desk  locdced  up  as  skc  approadied 
and  smiled.  She  made  rather  a  poor  job  d 
her  story  but  she  managed  scnndaow. 
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The  man  listened  without  comment. 
When  she  had  finished  he  touched  a  bell  on 
his  desk. 

A  man  in  plain  dothes  bustfed  in,  his 
small  round  eyes  traveled  from  the  lieuten- 
ant to  Enid  and  back  again.  The  lieuten- 
ant answered  the  unspoken  question  in  two 
crisp  sentences. 

"The  Montressor  gai^  has  reached  New 
York.   They've  begmi  operations." 

The  man  made  a  whistling  noise  with  his 
Ups. 

"Is  that  strai^t?"  he  said.  "How'd  you 
get  the  dope,  cmef?" 

"Tell  Detective  Pheeny  what  you've  just 
told  me,"  the  chief  requested. 

Wonderingly  she  obeyed.  Both  men 
leaned  toward  her,  ears  strained,  eyes  snap- 
ping. Tliey  were  like  two  hounds  picking 
up  a  warm  trail.  She  began  to  wish  she 
had  not  come. 

"This  girl,  now,"  Pheeny  urged.  "What 
was  she  Uke?" 

As  Enid  described  her  late  companion  she 
found  to  her  surprise  that  much  of  her  re- 
sentment had  disappeared.  What  would 
these  men  do  to  the  girl,  she  wondered.  She 
wanted  her  bag  and  her  money,  of  co\u^, 
but —  Pheeny  was  speaking  again. 

"That'll  be  the  'Princess'  I  take  it,  chief. 
What  d'ye  think?" 

At  the  word  "Princess,"  she  started.  An- 
other princess?  What  was  the  matter  with 
every  one  to-day?  First  Mr.  Knox  and 
now  Detective  Pheeny.  Timidly  she  sought 
to  glean  more  information. 

"She  ain't  a  real  princess,  of  course.  Just 
a  slick  little  female  'con'  man — one  of  a 
gang  of  foreigners  come  to  take  a  crack  at 
this  country." 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  admitted 
the  lieutenant  doubtfully.  "This  bi^- 
snatching  don't  seem  quite  in  the  line  of 
what  we've  been  led  to  e^>ect  from  her.  I 
thought  she  went  in  mtnn  for  blackmail  and 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"Sooner  or  later  they  all  make  their  mis- 
take." Pheeny,  thumbs  in  the  armholes  <^ 
his  vest,  teete^  ounpacently  back  and 
forth  on  a  pair  of  fallen  arches.  "And  be* 
Ueve  me,  chief,  this  mistake  is  going  to 
cost  her  something.  With  a  first-hand  de- 
scription like  we  got  now  to  go  on,  I'll  have 
that  little  lady  under  lock  and  key  in  the 
next  twenty-four  hours,  or  my  name  ain't 
James  Aloysius  Pheeny." 

Ettrybody't  Uagaaitu,  OOeitr,  igai 


Inside  of  twenty-four  hoiu^ — before  the 
hands  of  the  clock  had  traveled  twice  around 
its  did — the  girl  would  be  a  prisoner — shut 
into  a  jail,  away  from  the  lightand  sunshine 
of  which  she  seemed  so  much  a  part.  Pheeny 
had  said  it,  and  Pheeny  represented  the 
long  arm  of  the  law  which  stops  at  nothing. 
The  woman  who  had  invoked  the  aid  of  that 
arm,  shivered. 

"Is  that  all  you  know?"  It  was  the  chief 
speaking. 

"Yes." 

THE  loss  of  her  bag  and  money  brought 
the  realization  that  she  must  walk 
home.  She  made  a  grimace  and  quickened 
her  pace. 

A  few  blocks  down  the  avenue  a  shop- 
window  attracted  her  eye.  She  paused. 
Bdiind  her  a  door  opened.  A  large,  over- 
dressed woman  herded  three  girls  toward  a 
waiting  limousine.  Two  of  the  girls,  lanky, 
giggling  misses  in  their  early  teeos,  hung 
back  reluctantly.  The  third,  a  slim  young 
thing  in  brown,  her  head  bowed,  hurried  to 
the  curb.  She  dragged  open  the  door  of  the 
limousine  and  flung  herself  inside.  Some- 
thing in  the  precipitate  action  attracted 
Enid's  attention.  As  the  car  moved  she 
sprang  forward. 

A  face  was  pressed  against  the  glass,  a 
pitiful,  distracted  face,  fighting  between 
tears  and  fury.  In  that  fleeting  glimpse  she 
recognized  her  companion  of  the  park — the 
girl  she  had  just  denounced  to  the  police. 

Tinning,  Enid  found  the  doorman  of  the 
shop  standing  at  her  elbow,  a  broad  grin  on 
his  black,  good-natur»l  face. 

"Who  were  those  pe(^le?"  she  demanded 
e^erly. 

"You  means  dat  large  pusson  what  was 
rcadin'  de  riot  act?"  He  chuckled.  "Dat 
was  Mis'  Edgai^-Mis'  WiUard  Edgar, 

ma'am." 

The  lights  in  the  windows  blinked  crazily. 
Heedless  of  the  traffic,  she  navigated  the 
crossing. 

It  was  in  the  Edgar  house  that  Tared 
Knox  hoped  to  find  the  lost  princess  01  Ma- 
rania,  but  here  was  tiie  little  thief  of  the  taxi- 
cab — ^Pheeny's  princess  of  the  underworld — 
with  Mrs.  Edgar.    Could  it  be  possible? 

The  full  significance  of  the  scene  burst 
upon  her :  The  two  princesses  were  one  and 
the  samel 

Did  Mr.  Jared  Marshall  Knox,  Jr.,  know 
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the  duid  personftUty  of  the  girl?  Would  he 
be  angry  when- he  found  out  that  the  police 
were  on  the  trail  too?  Why  had  she  not 
gone  to  him  with  the  stuy  the  lo6t  bag. 
Goaded  her  misgi^dngs  ^ts  hurried  on. 
She  nevOT  knew  how  she  readied  Twenty- 
Fifth  Street,  but  at  last  she  found  herself 
climbing  the  steps  of  her  boarding-house. 
One  thought  was  uppermost:  she  must  get 
in  touch  wi&  Mr.  Knox  at  once. 

Her  lack  of  money  remedied,  Enid  Col- 
lingwood  ran  down  the  steps  of  the  board- 
ing-house and  turned  toward  the  avenue  in 
s^rch  of  a  telej^ione. 

No,  Mt.  Knaic  wa»  not  at  home,  Tohari 
answered.  Yes,  a  dinner  engagraaent.  To- 
hari did  not  know  the  name  of  the  people 
with  whom  his  master  was  dinii^.  Enid 
clung  to  hope.  What  time  did  he  e]q>ect 
Mr.  KncnE  to  return?  The  hope  was 
dashed.  Tbhari  was  positive  his  master 
woidd'  not  be  back  before  midnight.  There 
vras  usually'  a  theatre  or  a  dance  f  oUowiog 
the  dinner. 

Enid  gripped  the  receiver.  Midnight 
would  be  too  late.  The  princess  would  be 
in  jail  by  that  time.  Pheeny  had  said 
twenty-four  hours,  but  the  chances  wece 
that  he  would  do  it  in  less.  She  must  warn 
the  girl — ^but  how?  She  did  not  even  know 
her  name.  She  could  scarcely  call  up  the 
Edgar  house  and  say,  "Please  ask  the  {nin- 
cess  to  st^  to  the  j^one."  Nor  by  the 
same  token  could  she  send  her  a  message. 
What  a  stupid  mess  it  aU  was.  There 
was  only  one  thing  to  do^-^she  must  go 
herself. 

The  thought  of  storming  the  Edgar  por- 
tals was  a  terrifying  one.  What  excuse 
could  she  make? — how  guard  against  fail- 
ure, especially  on  a  night  when  the  entire 
househoki  would  probably  be  in  a  state 
of  upheaval  with  prqiacations  for  the 
dance? 

The  Dance!  !  !  ! 

She  hiirly  hurled  herself  upon  the  trans- 
mitter. 

"Hello,  heUoI   Are  you  there?" 

Yes,  T(diari  was  still  there.  He  would, 
weather  aad  central  pennittmg,  have  been 
there  till  DotHnsday  if  so  reqxured.  His  un- 
ruffled calm  steadied  her.  She  gave  her  di- 
rections clearly  and  distinctly.  She  re- 
peated tfaem^  Their  simj^city  astonished 
her.  Nothing  could  astonish  Tohari.  She 
hong  up*  the  lecelveri  satisfied. 


THE  residence  of  Mr.  Willard  £dgar,one* 
time  minister  to  Matania,was  ablaze 
with  li^ts.  Softly  moving  cars  purred  in  a 
steady  stream  up  to  the  entrance,  1^  rus- 
tling c»goes  human  frai^t  and  putoed 
away  i^in.  Just  as  the  ^ness  ol  vducks 
was  greatest,  a  parti-colored  tazicab  m»* 
neuvered  its  way  into  the  line.  When  it 
rattled  off  once  more,  Enid  Collingwood  was 
standing  in  the  patch  of  yellow  tight  on  the 
open  threshold  of  the  great  house. 

The  magnificence  of  everything  appalkd 
her — ^e  bnged  to  cut  and  nm;  but  it  was 
too  late.  Already  ^e  was  an  object  oi  at-  - 
tendon.  Several  couples  had  been  obliged 
to  elbow  their  way  past  her — one  w<uuan 
raised  an  inquiring  gold  lorgnette.  She 
stepped  forward. 

To  her  dismay,  the  footman  said  at  once, ' 
"What  name,  please?" 

His  tone  was  loud  and  clear.  In  his  hand 
he  held  a  slip  of  paper.  Why  had  she  been 
such  a  fool;  she  might  have  known  thcie^ 
would  be  a  list  of  the  guests.  She  lost  her 
head  completely — and  by  so  doii^  saved  it 
"I — I — "  she  stammered,  "I  am  not  a 
guest.  I  am — ^'  She  stopped,  startled. 
Dawson's  forbidding  (»uatenanc£  was  illu- 
minated by  the  %bt  (rf  tmtterstandii^.  The 
frown  became  a  smirk. 

"I  see.  You're  the  young  person  we  en- 
gaged to  sing."  Supercilious  toleianoe 
oo^  from  every  word.  "Higgins  wUl  take 
care  of  you,  m'dear.  Hi  there,  Higgins!"  as 
another  man  in  livery  appeared,  "look  to  the 
young  lady  and  show  her  where  to  put  her 
wraps."    He  turned  to  the  next  arrival. 

With  burning  cheeks,  Enid  followed  her 
guide.  As  a  guest  she  had  not  passed  mus- 
ter—as  an  entertainer,  she  was  barely  toler- 
ated— what  might  she  hope  to  e^Kct  if  th^ 
discovered  she  was  ndthw  the  cme  aor  the 
other?  Meekly  she  went  on  to  a  fii^t  of 
steps  in  the  regions  beyond  the  main  haU. 

Once  on  the  floor  above,  her  courage  re- 
turned. In  the  wake  of  Higgins  she 
threaded  bewilderii^  corridors  that  led  at 
last  to  a  cozy  little  sitting-ro(»n.  Here  the 
flunkey  left  her,  promising  to  return  when 
her  servi«s  should  be-requiied. 

She  tore  off  her  daak  and  scarf,  ran  to  the 
door,  (^ned  it  and  listened.  Not  a  sound. 
For  all  she  heard  of  tibem,  the  dancing  merry- 
makers in  the  great  ballroom  mi^it  have 
been  miles  aw^.  She  began  to  apprediUe 
the  vastness  of  the  estah^shment  ia  wfaidi 
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she  found  herself.  Surely  it  would  not  be 
so  difficult  to  avoid  detection  for  a  time  at 
least.  But  she  must  keep  her  head.  The 
most  difficult  part  of  her  task  lay  before  her. 
The  princess  was  yet  to  be  found. 

^te  ste[^)ed  into  the  hall  and  once  man 
waited,  listening.  At  any  moment  Higgins 
ffli^^t  Tetum,her  impostiuewould  bediscov- 
ered  and  she  herself  turned  into  the  street. 

She  walked  the  length  of  the  corridor. 
Another  turn  brought  her  into  the  wide 
foyer  that  gave  on  the  main  staircase.  Here, 
in  an  archway  overlo<dung  the  red-caipeted 
steps,  ^e  paused  and  gazed  down  on  the 
scene  below. 

The  warm  air  that  rose  to  her  level  was 
heavy  with  mii^led  perfumes  and  the  scent 
of  wilting  roses — a  sensuous  waltz  throbbed 
I^untively  from  the  ballroom — groups  of 
people  moved  constantly  to  and  fro. 

As  she  watched,  a  man  entered  the  arch- 
iray.  She  cast  a  nervous,  sidelong  glance 
at  him,  but  he  seemed  quite  unconscious  of 
her  presence.  He,  too,  was  absorbed  in  the 
human  kaleidoscope  of  color  below  them. 
Shs  bad  a  mommtary  feeling  that  she  had 
seen  him  before;  but  "n^iere,  ^e  could  not 
say.  He  was  unusually  short,  scarcely 
hi^er  than  her  own  shoulder,  middle-aged, 
flat-chested.  His  face  had  a  comic,  almost 
pathetic  dignity.  One  hand  tugged  at  his 
ragged  mustadie,  the  other  rested  on  the 
rail  of  the  little  balcony.  All  at  once  he 
si^ied,  a  deqp,  soid-weaiy  sigb,  and  turned 
away. 

To  Enid  ColUngwood  that  sigh,  like  the 
shifting  of  a  slide  in  a  spot-light,  cast  a  dif- 
ferent color  over  everything.  The  gaiety  be- 
came too  gay,  the  laughter  too  high  in  key, 
the  sur  too  heavy.  She  had  a  feeling  of  st^- 
focation — a  prescience  of  impending  evil. 
A  hand,  lig^t  as  a  windrblown  leaf,  touched 
her  arm.  With  difficulty  sui^>ressing  a  cry, 
she  whirled  about. 

The  princess  stood  be^de  her. 

"I  saw  you  from  the  floor  below,"  she 
swd.  "I  a>uld  scarcely  believe  my  eyes. 
I  did  not  dream  you  were  to  be  here  to- 
night." 

With  chin  uj^ifted,  a  smile  curving  the 
comers  of  hst  mouth,  she  waited  fw  a  reply. 

Enid's  cme  thought  in  coming  had  been  to 
find  this  girl  and  warn  her  of  h^  danger; 
but  now  that  the  culprit  stood  befrae  her  in 
the  fle^,  saucy,  unrepentant,  hot  resent- 
maat  rose  witlun  her  and  blotted  out  the 
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generous  impulse.  She  remembered  only 
her  lost  bag  and  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  been  tricked. 

"I  had  no  Intention  of  coming  until — until 
you  took  my  bag  this  afternoon." 

Hie  girl  laughed. 

"I  suppose  you're  joking,"  she  said,  tuck- 
ing her  arm  throu^  the  older  woman's. 
"Come  on  down-stairs.  I'll  introduce  you 
to  a  lot  of  awfully  funny  pe(q}le." 

ENID  caught  a  mocking  gleam  in  the 
queer,  yellow  eyes.   Indignantly  she 
withdrew  her  arm. 

"I  am  not  joking.  The  loss  of  that  bag 
meant  a  great  deal  to  me.  I  want  you  to 
give  it  bad:." 

The  eyes  widened,  then  contracted  sharpty. 
The  girl  stamped  her  foot. 
"I  tell  you  I  have  not  seen  your  bag." 
Enid  shook  her  head. 
"I  have  been  to  the  police,"  she  said  simr 
ply.    "They  know  who  you  are.   They  are 
coming  to  arrest  you.  If  you  do  not  give 
back  fte  bag-—" 

Her  wrist  was  caught.   Those  slim  fingers 
could  grip  like  steel. 
"Know  who  I  am?   What  do  you  mean?" 
"They  know  you  are  the  *princess' 
and  " 

"Stop!"  It  was  a  command.  The  girl 
looked  hurriedly  about  her.  The  upper  hall 
was,  for  the  moment,  deserted.  They  were 
alone.  "Don't  say  any  more — don't  spak. 
If  any  (me  in  this  house  knew — ^if  they  sus- 
pected— "  She  stopped,  biting  her  lip  and 
then,  "You  can't  stay  here,  tlutt's  certain. 
You  must  go  at  once." 

"Why?" 

"Because  every  minute  you  lose  makes 
your  chance  of  escape  so  much  less." 

"But  why  should  I  want  to  escape?  I 
have  done  nothing  wrong." 

The  gurl  shoc^  her  head  impatiently. 

"I  can  not  talk  to  you  here.  Cornel" 

Swiftly  she  led  the  way  back,  through 
the  maze  of  corridors  to  a  back  staircase. 
In  silence  they  descended  to  the  floor  below. 

Here  the  girl  paused.  She  peered  this 
way  and  that,  one  small  flst  clinched  against 
her  breast.  For  generations  her  ancestors 
had  kept  their  hes^  on  their  shoulders  only 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  exercise  of 
crafty  wits.  Satisfied  that  the  coast  was 
clear  she  moved  forward  again,  hugging  the 
vrall.   Enid  fdlowed. 
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They  came  at  last  to  a  door,  its  dark  oak 
panels  almost  hidden  in  the  vainscoting 
of  the  hall.  No  one  but  themselves  had 
invaded  the  solitude  of  the  west  wing. 
The  girl  opened  the  door  an  inch  or  two  and 
put  her  eye  to  the  crack — widened  the  aper- 
ture and  made  a  little,  significant  gesture. 
Together  they  crossed  the  threshold. 

"This  is  Mr.  Edgar's  study,"  announced 
the  princess.  "No  one  ever  comes  here — 
we  can  talk  freely." 

She  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  grown  im- 
measurably older.  Her  mouth  was  drawn, 
her  lips  colorless.  To  Enid  CoUingwood 
the  change  was  welcome.  It  made  t£e  girl 
seem  more  human — ^not  quite  so  heartless. 
She  longed  to  solve  the  mystery  that  en- 
veloped her,  to  hold  out  her  arms  and  make  a 
bid  for  unstinted  confidence.  Instead,  she 
found  herself  suddenly  and  inexpUcably 
pouring  out  the  story  of  her  own  unhappi- 
nes9,  the  meeting  with  Jerry  Knox,  its  out- 
come and  her  subsequent  visit  to  the 
police. 

The  girl  listened  without  comment.  Now 
and  then  a  peculiar  expression  flitted  across 
her  face.   At  the  end  she  asked  abruptly. 

"Is  that  aU?"   Enid  nodded. 

"Good!  At  least  I  know  where  I  stand." 
And  then  with  a  businesslike  brusquerie, 
"You  will  be  safe  here  until  I  return  to 
fetch  you.   I  will  " 

"But,"  Enid  protested,  "you  have  not 
told  me  yet  what  it  is  /  have  to  fear." 

The  girl  hesitated,  then  laid  her  two  iiands 
on  her  companion's  shoulders  and  looked 
deep  into  her  eyes. 

"You  are  an  American,"  she  said  slowly. 
"It  is  difficult  to  make  you  understand;  but 
in  my  country  a  person  who  stumbles,  no 
matter  how  accidentally  upon  a  politick 
secret,  knows  that  he  has  signed  his  death 
warrant.  If  the  Duke  Waldemar  thou^t 
that  you  might  interfere  with  his  plans,  he 
would  brush  you  out  of  existence  with  as 
little  compunction  as  though  you  were  a 
fly." 

Enid  CoUingwood  tried  to  laugh,  but  her 
nerves  were  tingling. 

"If  this  uncle  of  3^urs  is  such  a  monster, 
why  do  you  stay  with  him?  Let  us  leave  the 
house  together.  You  can  tcU  your  story  to 
Mr.  Knox  and  he — — 

The  girl  drew  herself  up  hau^tily. 

"I  am  tiie  Princess  Ottilie  of  Mc^ania — I 
do  not  betray  my  own  people."   She  txxk  a 


few  restless  steps  back  and  forth,  her  fin^^ 
locked  in  hysterical  taisifm.  "Hiia  after- 
noon when  you  first  saw  me,  I  was  trying  to 
get  away.  I  felt  that  I  coidd  not  stand 
things  any  longer.  I  wanted  to  esc^>^  but 
I  had  no  one  to  turn  to.  Vou  dropped 
from  the  sky  in  answer  to  a  prayer.  I  will 
admit  now  it  was  I  who  took  your  bag.  ^th 
money  in  my  pocket  I  hoped  to  find  a  tem- 
porary refuge  but — Mrs.  Eklgar  met  me  and 
dragged  me  back."  She  seemed  in  some  odd 
way  to  be  seddng  to  justify  hersdf  in  ha 
own  eyes  as  she  went  <m. 

"T'M  sure  I'm  not  to  blame  for  all  this— 
I  have  almost  forgotten  how  to  be  good. 
When  I  was  twelve  years  old  my  father  was 
assassinated — stabbed  in  the  back  by  a  paid 
coupe-jarret,  the  sort  of  a  fellow  one  can  hire 
at  any  crossroad  for  a  bottle  of  wine.  Hw 
miirderer,  I  bear  iiim  no  grudge,  was  cut 
down;  but  the  man  who  lured  my  father  in- 
to the  ambuscade  escf^nd.  In  die  middie 
of  tiie  night  my  uncle  Waldonar  came  and 
dragged  me  from  my  bed.  He  bade  me 
dress,  and  while  I  dressed  he  told  me.  I 
remember  it  all  so  well — "  her  voice  grew 
wistful —  "the  candle  on  the  stand  by  the 
bed,  that  threw  great,  black  shadows  on  the 
walls — the  gleaming  cross  of  Saint  Michael 
on  my  uncle's  breast —  I  wanted  to  scream, 
but  I  was  a  princess  and  the  daughter  of  a 
brave  man.  We  left  the  palace  by  a  secret 
passage  and  Uncle  Wallie  and  another  man 
rode  with  me  away  from  the  city  of  Breaiia, 
through  the  flat  country  by  the  river  Ula 
until  we  came  to  the  frontier. 

"For  the  next  three  years  I  lived  in  a 
Franciscan  convent  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
But  (Mie  day  my  uncle  arrived,  and  told  me 
that  the  time  had  come  to  avenge  my  fan 
ther's  death.  I  did  not  want  to  leave  the  con- 
vent and  the  sisters  who  had  been  so  good 
to  me,  but — "  She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"My  life  since  then  has  been  lived  in  the 
hell-pits  of  Europe,  without  a  country, 
without  a  name — my  companions  su<^  riff- 
raff as  Karl  and  his  f  rienc^.  Then  came — 
America.  We  have  been  here  six  iredcs. 
The  Duke  Waldemar  does  not  take  woonen 
into  his  confidence;  but  I  umkxstaiul  tliat 
the  hour  is  at  hand — the  man  who  betrayed 
my  &ther  has  been  nm  to  earth.  Inside  of 
twenty-four  hours — "  She  broke  off 
abruptly.  "You  see  now  why  I  can  not 
betray  him — why —  But  you,  yaa  magt 
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CO.  You  must  not  be  mixed  up  in  tbis  af- 
uiir.  I  will  belp  you.  Be  patient  a  little 
tourer.  I  go  now  to  make  plans  for  your 
escape." 

£Ealf-way  to  the  door,  Enid  diecked  her. 
"But  suj^Mse  some  one  comes  while  you 
Bxe  gone?" 

Hne  Fiincess  Ottile  paused,  her  brows 
pudccred  in  a  frown. 

"It's  a  chance  we  must  take.  Wait,  I 
have  it!"  She  pointed  to  the  velvet  hang- 
ings at  the  bay  window.  "Hide  yoursdf 
behind  those  curtains."  With  a  character^ 
istic,  bird-like  movement  ^e  swooped  down 
upon  the  reluctant  Enid  and  haU  led,  half 
dragged  her  to  the  place  of  couceaiment. 

Standing  <^  to  view  the  effect,  she  im* 
|»essed  a  last  warning. 

"Remember,  you  are  not  to  leave  until  I 
oMne.  Dcm't  play  the  Cinderella  act  the 
minute  my  back  is  turned." 

Enid  laughed.  "If  I  do,  I  shall  leave  my 
slipper  behmd."  She  thrust  one  gray  vel- 
vet foot  through  the  folds  of  the  curtain 
and  waggled  it  vigorously. 

The  princess  regarded  the  foot  with  inter- 
est. "All  right,"  she  cried,  "that's  a  bar- 
^in.  NowI'mgoiog."  But  at  the  door  she 
turned  again  and  gave  another  look.  In  her 
^es  there  was  an  eipression  oi  something 
very  like  triumph.  Her  anxious  frown 
relaxed— she  smiled.  The  next  instant  she 
was  gone. 

ENID  COIXINGWOOD  spmt  the  next 
half-hour  reflecting.  Now  that  the  spell 
of  the  girl's  presence  had  been  removed  she 
did  not  take  quite  so  much  stock  in  the 
heroics  about  Uncle  Waldemar  and  his 
mysterious  plans.  She  remembered  with  un- 
comfortable exact  nffis  Detective  Pheeny's 
summary  <rf  the  princess — "a  slick  little 
female  con-man."  After  all,  the  girl  had 
said  nothing  to  disprove  it  She  had  even 
admitted  the  bag  and  the  money. 

Another  half-hour.   The  curtained  recess 
became  a  prison. 

Ske  had  just  about  decided  to  go  when  the 
door  opened  and  some  one  entered  the  room. 
From  the  clinking  of  glasses,  she  took  it  to  be 
one  of  the  servants — Higgins  without  doubt. 
Her  heart  went  down  with  a  flop.  To  go  out 
boldly  was  one  thing,  to  be  cau^t  sknlking 
another.  She  started  to  her  feet;  but  be- 
EoTQ  she  had  had  an  c^^nrtunity  to  disdose 
her  presence  the  door  opened  once  more. 

Surybody'i  Mat^atm,  0a6bir,  zoaz 


Evidently  othera  besides  hecself  and  HigifaiB 
had  buuness  in  the  study  that  night. 

One  of  the  newcomers  crossed  laia  an{^ 
of  visicm.  The  profile  glimpse  of  his  Pund^ 
inello  nose  and  overhanging  brows  told  her 
that  she  had  not  benefited  by  the  interrup- 
tion. It  was  the  Duke  Waldemar.  Enid 
had  an  hysterical  desire  to  laugh,  but  the 
voice  of  the  other  man  brought  her  back  to 
the  perils  of  her  pouti<m.  It  was  high  and 
querulous,  but  it  carried  the  note  of  au- 
mority. 

"That  will  do,  Higgins." 

"Very  weU,  Mr.  Edgar." 

Mr.  Edgar!  The  master  of  the  houael 
Enid  felt  that  she  would  give  all  she  pos- 
sessed to  be  able  to  escape  the  humiliatioa 
of  discovery  now. 

As  the  footman  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  a  chair  creaked  heavily.  One  of  the 
two  men  had  settled  himself.  Enidsi^ed. 
This  was  tikely  to  be  a  long  business.  She 
ventured  a  peep  between  the  curtains.  The 
duke  was  pacing  the  floor — ^it  was  Mr, 
Edgar  who  occupied  the  chair.  To  her  as- 
tomshmoit,  she  recognized  the  sallow  face 
and  comic  Mde-whiskers  of  the  man  who  f<» 
a  few  brief  moments  had  stood  beside  her 
in  the  alcove  on  the  floor  above.  So  this 
was  the  former  ambassador  to  Marania,  the 
man  who  had  occupied  the  center  of  the 
political  stage  on  more  than  one  occa^on. 
She  had  about  resigned  herself  to  the  ^tu- 
ation  when  Mr.  Edgar  spoke  up  sharply 
and  in  English. 

"All  of  what  you  say  may  be  true,  Hexi- 
nore;  but,  whe^er  or  not  this  girl  is  the 
Princess  Ottilie,  I  repeat  I  have  absolutely 
no  intention  of  financing  a  revolution  in  Mi^ 
rania  in  order  to  place  her  i^n  the  throne." 

From  the  expression  on  the  duke's  face 
it  was  evident  that  he  could  undertand  En- 
glish even  if  he  did  not  choose  to  speak  it. 
The  disagreeable  old  nose  hooked  farther 
over  the  red  lips,  the  eyes  snapped.  His 
reply  was  long  and  emi^atic.  Mr.  Edgar 
sto[^)ed  him  at  last  by  a  blow  on  the  table 
that  set  the  glasses  and  decantras  to  jingling. 

"Dcm't  try  to  threaten  me— it  won't  work. 
Marania  is  a  long  way  off,  and  even  if  it  were 
not,  that  affair  is  ancient  history.  Too 
much  h«-t  happened  in  the  meantime.  X 
will  be  glad  to  advance  a  little  money  iac 
this  girl's  education  or  preset  needs,  what- 
ever they  may  be;  but  I  will  not  be  bled." 

The  duke  resumed  his  measuied  padng  of 
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the  floor.  Presently  he  wheeled  about  and 
snapped  a  question.  Hie  little  ambassador, 
quite  unmoved,  regarded  him  fixedly  before 
answering. 

"In  this  country  we  have  a  name  for  that 
sort  of  thing.  We  call  it  blackmail.  If  I 
should  give  a  hint  to  the  proper  authorities, 
you  would  find  yourself  jailed  before  morn- 
ing. You  ought  to  know  better,  Hezinore, 
than  to  try  to  play  me  for  a  fool.  Name  a 
resasonable  sum  and —  What's  that?"  as 
the  duke  snarled  some  half-audible  retort. 
"For  God's  sake,  speak  Englidi." 

The  tall  old  nobleman  seemed  to  take  a 
fresh  grip  on  his  temper.  To  Enid's  sur- 
prise, he  smiled.  Drawing  up  the  chair 
nearest  to  Mr.  Edgar's  be  parted  his  coat 
tails  with  elaborate  precision  and  sat  down. 
His  next  remark  was  couched  in  English 
which,  though  slow  and  a  trifle  hesitating, 
would  have  put  a  good  many  Americaxis  to 
the  blush. 

"You  will  pardon  me,"  he  said,  "for  for- 
getting that  Marania  and  all  its  works  has 
become  distasteful  to  you.  It  is,  I  am  sure, 
quite  natural  under  the  drcumstsinces.  Hie 
blmuler  is  mine."  He  reached  out  a  lean, 
aristocratic  hand  and  helped  himself  liber- 
ally to  the  port.  "My  little  country  is,  as 
you  have  so  aptly  reminded  me,  far  away." 
And  then  jocularly  raising  his  glass,  "Here's 
to  our  sins — ^may  th^  all  be  as  far  away  as 
my  country!" 

Mr.  Edgar  ignored  the  toast,  and  the 
duke,  having  drained  his  glass,  remarked: 

'*0h,  by  the  way,  I  met  a  friend  ol  yours 
yesterday." 

*'A  friend  of  mine?"  The  question  was 
perfunctory. 

His  companion  settled  himself  comfort- 
ably in  the  deep  chair  and  eyed  his  host 
with  the  expectant  air  of  a  hungry  cat  that 
has  just  succeeded  in  decoyii^  a  sparrow 
from  the  safety  of  a  telegraph  wire.  The 
little  man  stirred  uneasily. 

"Well,  who  was  it?"  he  asked  at  hst. 

Hte  dxike  roused  himself  as  from  a  rev- 
erie. "Eh? — Oh,  yes,  of  course — the  name 
of  the  man.  Quite  so,  quite  so."  He  seemed 
about  to  drift  off  again,  but  bethought  him- 
self and  added:  "It  was — Bambi.  Ah,"  as 
Mr.  Edgtu"  started,  "I  thought  that  would 
surprise  you.  Yes,  Bambi.  Ntme  other. 
Your  &ilJiful  sKYant,  Bambi.'* 

Ws  host  interrupted  him  incredulously. 

"Bambi-^n  New  York?" 


The  smile  on  the  other  man's  face  grew 
more  pronounced, 

"No  wonder  you  can't  believe  it.  After 
you  had  told  me  that  Bambi  had  gone  back 
to  die  in  iiis  native  India,  it  was  samethiog 
of  a  shock  to  meet  him  ri^t  here  in  the  dty. 
He  was  surprised  too — as  surprised  as  I,  but 
not  as  plef^ed.  To  be  perfectly  candid,  I 
thiak  he  was  afraid  that  I  should  tell  yoa 
I  had  seen  him.  It  took  time  to  convince 
him  that  I  was  to  be  trusted."  The  duke 
thoughtfully  stroked  one  bushy  eyebrow 
with  his  forefinger. 

"I  had  to  use  all  my  powers  of  persuasion 
— I  even  had  to  admit  a  fondness  for  crystal- 
gazing.  I  think  I  omitted  to  mention  that 
Bambi  goes  in  for  the  crystal  sphere.  Per- 
haps you  knew  it  already.  No?"  as  Mr* 
E<^ar  muttered  something  that  was  unin- 
telligible to  Enid.  "Well,  he  does.  Yes- 
terday I  looked  in  on  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
one  Zadurian,  a  worker  in  magic — it  was 
there  I  found  Bambi.  He  let  me  join  him 
in  his  stance.  We  consulted  the  sphere  and 
I  chose  to  peep  into  the  past.  It  is  easy 
for  me  to  Iciok  into — ^the  past." 

'TpHE  Duke  Waldermar  paused.  For  a 
moment  there  was  not  a  sound  in  the 
room — not  even  the  ticking  of  a  clock  to 
break  the  tense  stillness.  At  last  he  took 
up  the  thread  of  his  narrative. 

"Strai^ely  enough,  I  saw  a  bit  of  the  past 
in  which  I  am  most  interested;  a  ni^t  in 
Marania,  five  years  ago.  Perii^)s  you,  too, 
can  recall  it.  You  were,  unless  my  memwy 
^uls  me,  American  ambassador  to  my  coun- 
try at  that  time  and  chosen  friend  of  my 
brother-in-law,  the  Prince  Ferdinand  Adol- 
phus.  On  the  night  in  question  my  kins- 
man went  alone  and  unattended  to  a  cer- 
tain inn  known  as  La  Bonne  Chance  to  meet 
one  in  whom  he  had  perfect  confidence  and 
met  instead — his  death." 

If  the  duke  had  eaq)ected  a  show  of  emo- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  man  sitting  opposite 
to  him,  he  was  disappointed.  The  little 
ambassador  continued  to  sit,  his  chin  rest- 
ing upon  his  chest,  to  all  outward  aj^jear- 
ances  unmoved.  Even  his  fingers,  the  tips 
of  which  he  had  placed  togetho:  mth  mathe- 
matical exactness,  gave  no  sign  of  trembling. 
He  spoke  now  sneeringly. 

"You  did  it  better  in  your  own  tongue, 
Hezinore,  and  without  the  sti^  properties; 
but  you  always  did  love  to  to  tbt 
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:allery.  Ifove  you  quite  fiiushed?  Because  if 
x>ii  bave  I  must  return  to  my  other  guests." 

The  man  addressed  as  Hexinore  raised  his 
leaxl.  A  grudging  admiration  flickered  in 
lis  restless  eyes. 

•*nie  next"  he  said,  "may  prove  more.in- 
leresting.  It  introduces  a  new  chiuacter — 
:lie  one  person  who  came  to  the  assistance 
>f  Prince  Ferdinand  when  the  assassin's 
tiand  was  raised  £^ainst  him.  Ah — I  see  I 
tiave  your  attention  at  last,"  for  Willard 
Edgar  had  started  upright  in  his  chair  as 
though  stung  by  a  lash.  "Yes,  Bambi  was 
good  enough  to  assist  mycrystal-gazii^ — ^he 
provided  a  bit  that  I  had  never  known  be- 
fore— showed  me  " 

"Stop!"  The  little  ambassador  was  on 
his  feet.  "What  do  you  hope  to  gain  by  all 
this?  Is  it  only  money  you  are  after 
or  " 

The  next  was  lost  to  the  eavesdropper  be- 
hind the  curtains;  for  the  duke  in  a  sudden 
ht  of  fr»izy  lapsed  into  his  native  toi^e. 
But  whatever  it  was,  it  had  a  tremendous 
efifect  on  the  other  man.  Slowly,  as  though 
the  strength  bad  gone  out  of  them,  his  1^ 
swayed  beneath  hun  and  he  sank,  a  crumpled 
heap  into  the  great  chair. 

The  foreigner  was  pitiless.  He  towered 
over  him,  gloating,  r^dy  to  pudk  his  ad- 
vantage to  its  full  limit. 

"Now  will  you  help  me  to  place  the  girl 
OttHie  on  the  throne  of  Marania?"  he  de- 
manded. "Or  shall  I  tell  her,  and  the  whole 
woiid  besides,  that  the  man  who  tried  to  save 
her  father  is  a  imsoner  at  Bellaires — a  [»*is- 

oner  whose  name  is  " 

The  door  flew  open  with  a  bang.  The 
Princess  Ottilie  stood  on  the  threshold  ac- 
companied by  a  young  man  carrying  a  tray 
of  goodies. 

"Oh,"  gasped  the  girl,  "whoever  would 
have  Uioi^ht  to  find  you  two  conspiring 
here?"  Her  tone  was  playful,  but  Enid  felt 
sure  that  the  yellow  eyes  had  sought  the 
curtam  bdilnd  which  ^e  was  hiding. 

"OtUliel"  The  duke  stud  s(»nething  in 
their  own  tcmgue.  The  princess  followed 
suit  and  for  a  moment  they  sparred  irri- 
tably. Now  and  then  ^e  anp^Lsized  some 
remark  with  a  stamp  of  her  snuUl  gold 
sUppw. 

A  movement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Edgar  dis- 
tracted the  duke;  he  turned  his  head.  In- 
stantly the  girLchai^;ed  h^  tactics.  From 
defying,  she  tried  wheedling;  and  with  some 


success;  for  her  unde  f^)peared  to  yield  with 
reservations.  She  aslud  the  young  Tcan  to 
put  the  tray  on  the  table  and  began  to  back 
slowly  away,  shaking  her  finger  to  em^^ia- 
size  her  parting  remark. 

"Remember  what  you  promised — that  we 
might  have  the  room  to  oursdves  in  ten 
minutes."  She  raised  her  voice.  "I  shall 
be  back." 

The  w(HXkan  behind  the  curtain  knew  that 
this  last  was  meant  for  her  ears  alone.  It 
was  a  message  of  comfort  and  good  cheer; 
but  her  heart  sank  as  she  heard  the  door 
close. 

The  duke  stood  for  several  seconds  with- 
out movii^  or  speaking,  then  he  turned  and 
approached  the  spot  where  Mr.  Edgar  was 
sitting.  His  head  was  bowed,  his  brows 
knitted  in  a  heavy  frown. 

"Damnl"  he  saidsavagdy. 

His  ho^  rose.  He  was  phunly  relieved  at 
the  turn  a£aixs  had  taken. 

"There  is  no  use  getting  angry  at  the  an- 
tics of  that  child,"  he  said.  "I  am  sure  she 
did  not  think  " 

"Not  think?"  The  duke  worried  at  the 
ends  of  his  short  mustache.  "I  should 
think  by  this  time  you  of  all  people,  would 
b^^i  to  realize  ^t  the  Princess  Ottilie- 
nev^  does  anyUiiHg  without  thinkii^" 

HE  STUDIED  the  tray  in  moody  preoc- 
cupation, then  he  raised  his  head  and 
let  his  glance  travel  around  the  room. 
Slowly  his  ejres  swept  the  wall,  the  window, 
the  bookshelves.  At  last  they  returned  to 
the  window  and  rested  there.  He  smiled,  his 
upper  lip  drawing  back  at  one  comer  till  the 
long,  discolored  teeth  were  bare. 

"Step  out  from  behind  those  curtains," 
he  commanded. 

It  seemed  to  Enid  Collingwood  that  the 
beating  of  her  own  heart  must  have  be- 
trayed her  hiding-place,  so  suffocatingly  did 
it  pound  against  her  ribs.  She  had  no 
thou^t  of  disobeying  the  order.  With 
lagging  steps  she  left  t&  shdter  of  the  win- 
dow-seat, her  hands  stretched  out  to  ward 
off  the  danger  she  fdt  envdoping  her.  As 
she  appeared  between  the  heavy  velvet 
draperies,  both  men  uttered  the  same  cry. 
"A  woman!" 

And  then  the  duke  added,  "A  spy,  eh?" 
and  started  forward  with  upraised  threat- 
ening fist.  Instantly  Willard  Edgar  inter- 
vened, his  tone  suave,  conciliatory. 
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"My  dear  young  lady,  why  are  you  hiding 
there?  Why  are  you  not  among  the  other 
guests?" 

She  moistened  her  dry  lips,  but  her  wits 
also  were  parched.  "Because  I  am  not  a 
guest,"  she  miunbled.    "I  " 

Instantly  she  saw  her  mistake.  The  two 
men  drew  closer. 

"Who  are  you,  then?"  It  was  the  duke 
who  put  the  question.  In  de^)eration  Enid 
resolved  to  tell  the  truth.  With  what  dig- 
nity remained  to  her,  she  drew  herself  up  to 
her  full  height. 

"I  am  Mrs.  Keith  Collingwood,"  ^e  an- 
swered simply. 

Scarcely  had  the  words  left  her  lips  when, 
with  a  cry,  both  men  flung  themselves 
upon  her. 

SHORTLYbefore  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing Jerry  Knox  returned  to  his  studio 
apartment,  laboring  with  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  person  of  the  younger 
brother  of  a  girl  who  had  once  promised  to 
be  a  sister  to  him. 

Having  with  the  help  of  the  elevator  boy 
twice  throttled  a  burst  of  song,  he  flung  the 
would-be  tenor  into  a  chair  and  turned  to 
Toliari. 

"Help  me  put  that  fool  into  bed  and  then 
hop  it  around  to  the  garage  with  the 
car." 

The  sleepy-eyed  Tohari  obediently  thrust 
his  hands  under  the  arms  of  the  prostrate 
guest  and  lifted  him  into  a  sitting  position. 

"Lady  call  up,"  he  observed  s^emnly. 

"What  lady?"  demanded  Jerry,  stooping 
for  his  end  of  the  burden. 

The  little  Japanese  shook  his  head. 

Knox  hoisted  the  limp  feet  off  the  floor. 

"You  don't  happen  to  know  what  she 
wanted  or  any  other  trifling  detail  that 
might  interest  me,  do  you?" 

The  sarcasm  acted  as  a  sudden  spur.  The 
result  was  a  version  of  Enid  CoUingwood's 
message  that  would  have  astonished  that 
young  woman  almost  as  much  as  it  did  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

The  feet  dropped  back  to  the  floor  with  a 
bang.  Knox  stared  blankly  at  the  bland 
countenance  before  him. 

"Are  you  sure  that's  what  she  said?" 

Tohari  nodded. 

"And  she  wants  me  to  call  for  her  at  the 
Edgar  house  to-night?" 
"nie  nodding  grew  vehement. 


"Good  Lord!  What  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  has  she  been  and  gone  and 

done?" 

This  being  quite  beyond  Tohari,  he 
merely  kept  on  nodding  like  a  toy  mandiwin. 

"For  Heaven  s  sake  stop  Oial!"  com- 
manded his  master.  And  then,  snatching 
out  his  watch:  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  all 
this  as  soon  as  I  came  in?  Here,"  indi- 
cating the  now  peacefully  slumbering  guest, 
"you'll  have  to  put  him  to  bed  by  yourself— 
What's  that? — oh,  any  bed — my  bed— 1 
can  sleep  on  the  couch — provided  I'm  not 
sent  to  jail  for  the  rest  of  the  night." 

The  word  "jail"  had  a  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  memory  of  the  little  Japanese. 
He  commenced  to  jabber  eagerly,  but  it  was 
too  late.  The  front  door  h&A  slammed 
with  a  jarring  crash. 

As  the  raspberry-colored  car  tore  throi^ 
Central  Park,  Jerry  Knox  voiced  to  the 
night  wind  the  woes  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

"Why  in  time  did  I  ever  mix  up  with  this 
Collingwood  woman?"  was  the  question  he 
asked  himself  over  and  over.  "I  never 
thought  she'd  take  that  yarn  of  mine  so  se- 
riously. If  she  goes  pussy-footing  around 
town  telling  everybody  that  she's  looking 
for  a  lost  princess,  she'll  land  in  the  psy- 
chopathic ward  in  Bellevue  sure  as  shoot- 
ing. I  wonder  what  she's  been  up  to  all 
evening  and  what  she  meant  by  tellii^; 
Tohari  that  she'd  made  a  terrible  blunder." 

It  seemed  an  eternity  before  he  reached 
the  Edgar  house,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact 
he  made  the  trip  in  something  less  than  fif- 
teen minutes. 

He  ran  up  the  st^.  Many  of  the  guests 
had  already  gone,  but  the  ballroom  was  still 
well  filled.  Jerry  scanned  the  faces  of  those 
about  him  and  then  turned  to  a  man  in 
livery. 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  Mrs. 
Collingwood?"  he  inquired. 

The  man — it  chanced  to  be  Dawson — was 
sorry,  but  Mrs.  Collingwood  had  not  been 
there  that  evening.  He  supposed  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  Mrs.  Landng  Collii^wood. 

No,  the  gentleman  did  not  refer  to  Mrs. 
Lansing  Collingwood.  It  was  the  younger 
Mrs.  Collingwood  he  was  looking  for. 

Dawson  raised  a  supercilious  eyebrow. 
By  that  simple  g^ture  he  managed  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  such  a  person  as  the  younger  Mis. 
Collingwood. 
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Jerry  made  another  effort. 
"Maybe  you  didn't  get  the  name;  but 
don't  you  recall  seeing  a  large  handsome  girl, 
smooth  dark  hair,  blue  eyes,  dressed — "  He 
visualized  Enid  ColHngwood  as  he  had  last 
seen  her— "dressed  aU  in  black?" 

The  butler  pondered  heavily  and  shook 
his  head.  He  was  sure  he  would  have  re- 
membered sudi  a  person,  but  suggested  that 
the  gentleman  take  a  peep  into  the  ball- 
room and  satisfy  himself. 

Jerry  took  the  peep.   There  was  no  one 
who  even  remotely  resembled  the  object  of 
■    his  search.   With  a  frown,  he  thanked  Daw- 
!    son  and  went  slowly  hack  to  his  car.  He 
I    must  pay  a  visit  to  the  boarding-house  in 
West  Twenty-fifth  Street;  he  could  not  go 
home  until  he  found  out  that  she  was  safe. 

He  started  the  engine  and  was  preparing 
to  ImmJc  out  from  Ixtween  two  lunousines 
when  a  shadow  detached  itself  from  the 
building  and  sprang  on  the  running-board. 
Knox  ducked,  half  expecting  a  blow. 
"It's  all  rightj  gov'nor.   I  ain't  goin'  to 
hurt  you,*'  said  the  fellow  huskily.   "I  only 
want  to  tell  you  somethin'." 
"What  is  it?"  Jerry  was  still  suspicious. 
"I  was  in  the  house  just  now  when  you 
was  askin'  that  old  guy,  Bawson,  about  yer 
lady  friend." 
The  man  at  the  wheel  peered  through  the 
i   gloom  and  caught  the  gleam  of  a  white 
I   shirt  front.   "What  arc  you— a  waiter?" 
;      "Yes,  sir.  I'm  one  oi  the  caterer's  men. 
A  while  ago  I  was  settin'  out  some  of  the 
empty  cream-tabs  and  I  seen  somethin', 
somethin'  you  might  like  to  know." 
Jerry  shut  off  the  engine. 
"Spill  it,"  he  directed  laconically. 
The  waiter  looked  about  to  make  sure  he 
was  not  observed  and,  placing  a  cavernous 
I  mouth  close  to  Jerry's  ear,  b^n. 
I     By  no  stretdt  of  tbe  imagination  was  the 
:  Ule  a  plauuble  one.  At  its  conclusion  the 
listener  asked  skepticaUy. 

"A  man  came  out  of  this  rear  entrance 
with  something  that  looked  like  a  body 
wrapped  up  in  a  blanket?" 
"So  he'p  me,  he  did,  gov'nor!" 
"And  there  was  a  limousine  waiting?" 
"A  big  gray  one.  Say,"  his  voice  tr«n- 
bled  with  anxiety.   *'You  think  I'm  lying 
but  I  ain't.  I'm  telling  you  strai^t  This 
'  diap  drops  his  bundle  into  the  car  and  the 
;  cfaanffer  angs  out  kinda  airy-like,  'Where  to, 
I  me  lud?'  and  the  other  says  soft,  but  pretty 
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sharp,  'Don't  give  me  none  of  your  lip!  To 
Bellaires — drive  like  helll*  Ajid  they  was 
off." 

Jerry  Knox  sat  back  and  reflected.  Sud- 
denly he  turned  to  the  wutei.  He  spoke 
with  savage  intensity. 

"If  I  find  out  you've  been  stringing  me, 
111  hunt  you  up  to-morrow,  wherever  you 
axe  and  knock  the  tar  out  of  you.  Do  you 
get  me?  But  if  there's  any  truth  in  your 
story,  you  can  come  around  to  this  address 
and  I'll  square  things  with  you." 

He  thrust  a  card  into  the  outstretched 
hand  and  climbed  out  of  the  machine.  A 
mommt  later,  he  was  again  on  the  Edgar 
threshold. 

The  first  time  this  red-headed  stranger 
had  presented  himself,  Dawson  had  re- 
ceived him  on  his  rather  attractive  face 
value.  This  second  intrusion  outraged  all 
tbe  old  butler's  ideas  of  propriety  and  he 
prepared  to  annihilate  the  intruder.  But 
Jerry  did  not  wait  to  be  annihilated.  He 
fixed  the  approaching  Nemesis  with  a  cold 
and  authoritative  eye. 

"Tell  Mr.  Edgar  I  wish  to  see  him  at 
CfDXx"  he  ordered  tersely. 

Dawson  gasped;  but  something  in  the 
tone  warned  him  to  be  careful.  He  couched 
his  reply  in  an  outward  semblance  of  defer- 
ence. 

"Mr.  Edgar  is  not  feding  very  well,  sir. 
He  was  obliged  to  excuse  himself  about  axL 
hour  1^  and  retire.  He  will  not  see  any 
one." 

"He'll  see  me,"  announced  Jerry  grimly. 
"Tell  him  I've  come  to  ask  a  question  about 
a  certain  car  that  left  for  Bellaires.  St(q>  a 
l»tl  Here's  my  card." 

'pX)R  the  next  few  minutes  he  stood  idly 
^  watching  the  departing  guests.  The 
music  in  tbe  biallroom  had  ceased.  Thedance 
was  evidraitly  at  an  end.  Now  and  then  he 
saw  a  familiar  face,  caught  a  cheery  greeting. 

The  affair  had  been  just  like  any  other  of 
its  kind:  lavish,  conventional  and  a  bit 
stupid.  It  seemed  ludicrous  to  suppose  that 
a  crime  could  have  been  committed  under 
the  well-bred  noses  of  all  these  people. 
Jerry  began  to  think  that  the  waiter's  story 
soimded  dubious.  Why  hadn't  he  gone 
first  to  the  boardinj^house? 

His  thot^ts  were  interrupted  by  the  re- 
turn of  Dawson.  That  functionary,  with  a 
stony  countenance,  announced  that  Mr. 
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Edgar  would  see  Mr.  Kjioz,  and  Jerry  was 
amducted  down  the  hall  to  a  long,  km- 
ceilmged  room  at  the  rear  of  the  house. 

Two  men,  sitting  at  a  center-table  with 
a  tray  of  glasses  and  decanters  between 
thon,  looked  up  sharply  at  his  entrance. 
The  young  man  thought  he  detected  a 
veiled  hostility  in  the  scrutiny,  and  his  sus- 
picions returned  with  renewed  force. 

One  of  them  he  knew,  from  seeing  him  at 
the  dub  and  on  the  lecture  platform,  to  be 
Mr.  Edgar.  The  other,  a  tall,  distinguished 
foreigner,  was  a  stranger  to  him.  Jerry 
noted  the  shrewd  eyes,  the  fall,  overred 
lips  and  made  a  mental  note,  "Fingers 
crossed  as  far  as  you're  concerned,  my 
friend.  IM  hate  to  com^  to  dose  grips  with 
you  on  a  dark  night." 

Mr.  Edgar  spoke.  "You  wished  to  see 
me?" 

"I  did,  sir," 

'*On  what  errand?" 

"I  thought  perhaps  your  man  had  told 
you."  Jerry  was  feeling  his  way  like  a  cat 
in  a  strange  alley. 

"He  mentions!  something  about  a  car,  I 
believe.  I  did  not  understand  the  message^ 
Erolain." 

Knox,  irithout  taking  his  eyes  from  the 
fiices  before  him,  strucx  boldly.  "I  want 
to  know  who  went  in  that  big  gray  car 
that  left  this  house  about  an  hour  ago?" 

Not  a  flicker  changed  the  expression  of 
either  man.  "They're  too  good,"  was- 
Jmy's  inward  comment.  "If  they  weren't 
hiding  something,  they'd  act  more  inter- 
ested." He  trisd  a  thrust  from  anotha 
directlDn. 

"I  had  an  ^>poi>tment  to  stop  here  for  a 
friend  ot  mine,  a  Mrs.  CoUingwood  " 

"Ah— h!"  The  foreigner  had  drawn  a 
sudden  sharp  breath. 

Knox  paused,  waited  the  fraction  (tf  a 
second,  and  went  on. 

"And  at  the  door  I  was  informed  that  no 
such  person  had  been  a  guest  in  this  house 
to-night."  Again  he  was  dis{^>pointed. 
Except  for  that  one  involuntary  sibling 
breaui  both  men  appeared  quite  unmoved. 
Mr.  Edgar  even  looked  a  trifle  bored.  "I 
happen  to  know  she  did  come  here,"  he  per- 
sisted, baffled  at  the  lack  of  response. 

"Well,  what  if  she  did?"  The  question 
was  fired  like  a  ^ot  from  a  gun. 

Jerry  fired  in  return,  "Then  where  is  she 
now?" 


Mr.  Edgar  gave  a  short  disagreeable 
laugh.  "Well  r^UIy,  young  man,  how  can  I 
answer  you  that?  If  tins  Mrs. — Mrs,— 
What's-her-name  succeeded  in  giving  you 
the  sUp  this  evening  she  probably  had  her 
reasons  for  it.  If  I  were  in  your  place  I 
think  I  should  go  home  and  try  to  forget  all 
about  her.  She'll  telephone  you  the  £rst 
,  hing  in  the  morning.  Don't  take  the  mat- 
ter so  seriously — " 

A  dull  red  color  rose  in  Jerry's  chedcs. 
He  controlled  himself  with  an  effort 

"But  suppose,"  he  suggested,  "that  I  do 
not  hear  from  her  in  the  morning — that  she 
has  disappeared — ^has  been  carried  off  to 
this  place,  Bellaires  ?" 

Mr.  Edgar  placed  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
together  and  surveyed  the  intruder  t^- 
antly. 

"Suppose  she  has?"  he  agreed.  "A  good 
many  cars  have  left  here  thk  evening.  She 
must  have  been  in  one  of  them.  Now,  is 
there  an3rthing  else  I  can  do  for  you?  If 
not,"  he  reached  out  and  touched  the  bdl, 
"let  us  reserve  the  discussion  of  your  love 
affairs  for  a  more  propitious  hour.  It  is 
late  and  I  have  not  been  well  and —  Ah, 
Dawson,"  as  the  butler  appeared,  "show  the 
TOung  gentleman  out.  Sony  Mr. — Mr. 
Knox  Hakt  I  could  not  help  you.  Call  a^tin." 

BEFORE  he  could  utter  a  protest,  the 
wrathful  Jerry  found  himself  bustled 
out  He  had  been  laughed  at,  treated  like 
a  love-sick  schoolboy.  In  his  heart  be  felt 
that  he  had  not  scored  a  point 

But  the  interview  had  served  one  purpose. 
He  had  no  lon«r  any  doubts  about  the 
wait^'s  story.  Some  one  had  been  carried 
away  from  liie  house  that  night  Whetbcx 
it  was  Enid  CoUingwood  or  not  remained  to 
be  seen.  Mr.  Ed^r's  suave  assurance  had 
not  deceived  him  —  the  little  ambassadw 
had  something  to  hide. 

No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  behind 
their  visitor  than  the  masks  drowed  from 
the  faces  of  the  two  men.  Hie  duke  q>iwig 
to  his  feet 

"I  told  you  not  to  run  the  risk — "  he  be- 
gan. 

Mr.  Edgar  motioned  him  back. 

"Sit  down,"  he  commented,  "Don't  lose 
your  head.  That  young  iackamq>es  can't 
bully  me.  As  yet  he  is  only  hitting  in  the 
dark.  He  doesn't  even  know  where  Bd- 
laiies  is." 
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''And  how  long  do  you  tliink  it  will  take 
him  before  he  finds  out?" 

In  the  arms  the  Httle  ambassador  was  the 
better  man  of  the  two.  With  a  hand  that 
was  remarkable  for  its  steadiness,  he  picked 
q>  the  table  telefdiane.  He  calted  a  num- 
ber; then  tamed  once  more  to  his  compan- 
ion. 

"For  the  next  twenty-fonr  hours  I'm 
gcii^  to  put  him  in  a  place  where  he  can't 
!  find  out  anything,  and  in  that  time  you 
■  and  I —  Oh,  yes — "  as  the  duke  scowled — 
"yoa  thrust  yourself  into  this  and  you  must 
see  it  throng.  You  and  I  will  go  to  Bel* 
laires  and  settle  the  affair  once  and  for 
all  " 

"You  mean  ?"  the  dtike  looked  in- 

I  credulous. 

"I  mean  that  prisoners  are  difficult  board- 
ers.  One  was  bad  enough  but  two  " 

The  telephone  claimed  his  attention  once 
more.  He  spoke  into  the  recnver. 

The  duke  sank  slowly  back  in  his  chair. 
Incr«lnlity,  amusement,  admirati<ni  fol- 
lowed eadi  other  in  qoif^  succession  iu:ross 
lus  face,  as  he  listened. 

'HeUo!  This  is  Mr.  Edgar  speaking. 
You  remember  that  we  were  giving  a  dance 
up  here  to-night? —  Yes,  just  about — I 
ought  to  have  taken  your  advice  and  had  a 
pldnclothes  man —  What's  that?  Yes — 
yes.  Oh,  the  usual  thing — some  of  my 
wife's  jewels — ^undoubtedly  one  (rf  the 
guests.  I'm  certain  of  it — he's  just  left  hrae. 
I  want  him  locked  up,  but  no  notoriety — 
no— no,  he's  been  drinking,  so  don't  let  him 
m^e  any  statements.  Keep  him  quiet  and 
in  the  morning  if  it's  necessary  I'll  swear 
out  a  warrant.  But  I  imapne  when  he's  had 
anight  to  think  things  over  he'll —  How's 
that?  All  right,  ril  leave  it  to  you.  By  the 
way,  is  Detective  Pheeny  at  the  station? 
Good!  He's  worked  for  me  before.  Wait, 
I  haven't  told  you  who  it  is.  His  name 
i&-i- — "  The  little  ambassador  readied  for 
the  card  ci  Mr.  Jared  Marshall  Knox,  Jr. 

MEANWHILE  Jerry,  quite  unconscious 
of  the  trap  that  was  being  set  for  him, 
fdlowed  Dawson  down  the  long  hall.  The 
iast  guest  had  left,  the  lights  had  been 
hasttty  towered,  a  few  sleepy  servants  were 
making  a  pretense  of  setting  things  in  otdec. 
As  he  passed  the  ^adowy  recess  of  a 
da^ened  room,  a  soft  voice  hailed  him. 
"Are  you  Mr.  Knox?"  said  the  voice. 


Jerry  ^riieeled  about.  Half  hidden  in 
the  folds  of  the  silken  hangings,  stood  a 
girl.  Ev«i  in  the  half  li|^t,  be  realized 
that  ^e  was  not  tike  any  <rf  the  girls  of 
his  own  set,  and  yet  he  did  not  know  just 
why.  Her  sturdy  little  figure  in  its  floffy 
evmi^  gown  was  partially  concealed  by  a 
thick  dbirk  wrap  which  she  had  flung  care- 
lessly over  one  ^ould^;  but  it  suggested  a 
power  and  poise  quite  at  variance  with  the 
almost  babyish  expression  of  her  smooth 
round  face.  From  undtr  their  dusky  lashes, 
her  long  t<^>az  eyes  peered  up  anxiously 
into  his  face.  Sike  did  not  wait  for  an  an- 
swer to  her  (piestion.  %e  sdzed  bis  hand 
and  drew  him  toward  her. 

"You  have  comt  for  your  friend,"  she 
whirred.  "You  will  not  find  her  here. 
They  have  taken  her  away." 

More  startled  than  he  cared  to  admit 
even  to  himself,  he  demanded, 

"Who  are  you?" 

For  a  tense  moment  they  stood  facing 
each  other:  the  man,  thinking  only  ctf  the 
woman  to  wlH»n  he  had  quixotically 
pledged  himself  as  kni^t  errant;  the  girt, 
with  no  room  in  her  mind  for  any  (Mie  but 
the  man  before  her.  Never  before  had  she 
been  so  hard  pressed.  Could  she,  dare  she 
trust  him?  She  decided  that  she  could. 

"I  am  the  Princess  Ottilie  of  Marania." 

It  was  the  last  straw.  Jerry  staggered 
back,   "Well,  I'D  be  ,»  he  paused. 

The  princess  stamped  her  foot. 

"I  thought  you  were  a  myth,  a  creature 
of  the  imagination,  <xie  of  Percy  Bennet's 
pipe-dreams — oh,  I  forgot,  you  don't  know 
Percy  Bennet,  do  you?" 

The  Princess  Ottilie  gave  vent  to  her 
feelings;  but  as  most  of  her  remarks  were  in 
a  language  entirely  new  to  Mr.  Knox,  he 
lost  the  full  force  of  her  meaning.  He  man- 
aged however  to  piece  together  the  story  of 
her  meeting  with  Enid  ColUngwood  and  €ji 
the  latter's  subsequent  visit  to  the  Ec^ar 
house,  though  a  skilfully  timed  lapse  into 
her  native  tongue  kept  him  in  ignorance  ot 
the  theft  of  the  bag. 

When  she  paused  to  take  a  breath,  he 
managed  to  get  in  a  question. 

"But  even  so,  what  makes  you  think 
that  anything  out  of  the  way  has  happened 
to  Mrs.  Collingwood?" 

The  girl  shrugged  a  distracted  shoulder. 

"Did  I  not  tell  you  the  part  about  the 
slipper?  She  promised  to  leave  it  behind. 
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Hke  Cinderella.  It  was  all  in  fun^  at  tlie 
time;  but  look!" 

With  a  swift  motion  she  drew  stanething 
from  the  folds  of  her  cloak  and  waved  it  be- 
fore Jerry's  startled  eyes. 

It  was  a  gray  velvet  slipper! 

At  almost  the  same  moment,  a  hand 
tapped  ^larply  on  his  shoulder  and  a 
voice  commanded,  "This  way,  sir,  if  you 
please." 

Dawson  having  reached  the  front  docH*, 
only  to  find  that  he  had  lost  the  trouble- 
some intruder,  had  returned  post-haste  in 
search  of  him.  Jerry  flung  off  the  restrain- 
ing hand  and  growled  something  uncompli- 
mentary about  butlers  in  general  and  Daw- 
son in  particular;  but  the  old  servant  stood 
his  ground. 

"This  way,  sir,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  call 
Mr.  Edgar." 

Jerry  paused  irresolute.  Before  he  could 
decide  what  to  do,  the  princess  made  up  his 
mind  for  him. 

"Do  what  he  says,"  she  urged.  "Go,  go 
at  once,  while  you  have  the  opportunity 
and — take  me  with  you." 

"What?"  Jory  &irly  shouted  the  word. 

The  girl  seized  his  aim  and  .shook  it  dis- 
tractedly. "Take  me  with  you !  Take  me 
with  you!  Don't  leave  me  here.  Saveme!" 

"Now  look  here."  He  made  a  few  fran- 
tic efforts  to  pat  the  small  hand  that  was 
mauling  his  sleeve.  "Be  reasonable.  Sav- 
ing people  is  one  of  the  best  little  things  I 
do;  but  I  make  it  a  rule  to  save  only  one 
a  night;  and  to-night  is  Enid  ColUngwood's 
night" 

He  moved  a  step  toward  the  door,  but 
the  girl  still  dung  to  him,  begging  not  to  be 
left  behind.  He  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  listening  to  her  importunities 
until  Dawson  interfered. 

"Miss  Von  Eison  you  had  better  go  to 
your  room.  Your  vtadt  would  not  permit 
you  to  leave  the  house  with  this  person  '* 

Now  there  are  ways  and  ways  of  saying 
the  simple  English  word  "person."  Jerry 
Iwd  had  a  hectic  day — nothing  had  gone 
right  with  him  from  start  to  finish.  He  had 
b^n  irritated  by  mysterious  messages,  en- 
ticed into  wild-goose  chases,  bullied,  hu- 
miliated. His  patience  was  exhausted. 

With  a  grunt  of  rage,  he  seized  the  girl 
with  one  band  and  with  the  other  drew  some- 
thing from  his  overcoat  pocket  which  caused 
Dawson  to  skip  nimbly  out  of  his  path. 


"Stand  by  the  door,  Higgins,"  the  butkr 
commanded  and  then,  without  waiting  to 
see  whether  he  bad  been  obeyed,  turned 
and  scuttled  off  in  the  direction  of  lib. 
Edgar's  study. 

Higgins,  a  martyr  to  duty,  obediently 
^rawled  his  lanky  body  across  the  thresh- 
old. Knox,  like  a  cave  man  dragging  his 
booty,  charged.  Higgins  in  the  dim  li^t 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  object  in  his  ri^t 
hand,  caught  the  glint  of  polished  metal, 
felt  the  cold  menace  of  steel  in  the  teadsi 
region  of  his  fifth  rib. 

"Get-the-hell-out-of-there!"  roared  Jeny. 

The  footman  did  not  wait  for  a  second  in- 
vitation, and  a  moment  later  the  raspberry- 
colored  car  was  off  once  more,  only  this  time 
it  carried  excess  baggage — the  princess,  dig- 
ging her  fingers  ezdte^y  into  the  aim  tfai^ 
guided  the  steering-wheel. 

"D  Y  THE  time  they  had  gone  two  blocks, 
Jerry  had  b^n  to  cool  off.  By  the 
time  they  had  gone  a  dozen,  a  depres^ng 
chill  had  gripped  his  vitals.  He  turned  the 
car  into  a  side  street  and  stopped. 

"Well?"  he  inquired. 

"Well?"  his  companion  answmd. 

"Is  that  all  you've  got  to  say  for  your- 
self?" asked  Mr.  Knox  crossly.  "Look  at 
the  trouble  you've  gone  and  got  me  into 
now.  Lord  knows,  I  didn't  netxl  any  more. 
I've  been  in  trouble  ri^t  up  to  my  neck, 
ever  since  I  got  out  of  bed  this  morning — ^no 
— "  glancing  at  the  hands  on  the  dial  of  the 
clock  ticking  comfortably  side  by  »de 
with  the  speedometer — "yesterday  m(Kning. 
And  now,  for  all  I  know  I  may  have  laid  my- 
self open  to  the  Mann  White  Slave  law  or  a 
charge  of  abduction,  or  some  other  darned 
technical  thing  that'll  bring  the  whole  town 
down  about  my  ears." 

The  princess  snuggled  a  littie  closer.  She 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  admiration 
in  her  upward  glance. 

"I  do  not  believe  ihaX  you  would  be 
afraid  of  tiie  whole  town,  Mr.  Jared  Knox," 
she  breathed  softiy.  "You  wotdd  singly 
hold  them  all  at  bay  with  your  little  pistol." 

Knox  scowled.  He  caught  the  adnuring 
look,  but  was  in  no  mood  for  philandering. 
With  a  ruthless  haste,  he  sought  to  nip  ro- 
mance in  the  bud. 

"Pistol!"  he  scoffed.  "A  lot  you  know 
about  such  things.  That  was  <^y  the 
monkey-wrench  out  of  the  automobile  kit. 
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In  the  half  light  ahnost  anything  would 
have  fooled  that  bunch  of  thick-wits." 

The  princess  laughed  softly — a  throaty 
little  laugh. 

"You  may  have  fooled  the  servants,  but 
you  did  not  fool  me,"  she  said.  "I  saw 
what  it  was  the  minute  you  pulled  it  out 
of  your  pocket.  I  adore  a  man  of  resource." 

Jerry  grunted  and  switched  to  safer  ter- 
ritory. "Hianks,  but  my  resources  seem  to 
be  about  at  an  end.  I'd  give  two  cents  if  I 
knew  what  to  do  with  you  at  the  present 
moment." 

The  princess  shrugged  an  expressive 
shoulder.  "It  is  quite  simple.  Take  me 
with  you.   I  am  a  very  helpful  person." 

Hie  young  man  at  the  wheel  turned  and 
eyed  her  severely.  A  certain  Mrs.  Grundy, 
at  whom  he  had  often  scoffed,  was  calling 
loudly  to  him. 

"You  can't  go  with  me,  and  that's  flat. 
I  think  I'd  better  run  you  right  back 
and  " 

Again  the  fingers  clutched  his  arm. 

"Nol  No!  Nol  You  would  not  be  so 
cruel.  After  this  they  would  stop  at  noth- 
ing— not  even  murder." 

"Talk  sense,"  but  he  was  impressed 
despite  himself.  "They  wouldn't  dare  " 

"You  say  that,  knowing  what  you  do? 
How  do  you  account  for  the  disi^)pearance 
of  Mrs.  Collingwood?" 

Jerry  sat  for  a  moment,  lost  in  thought. 
An  idea  that  he  might  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
police  was  dismissed  almost  as  soon  as  it 
arrived.  Mr.  Edgar's  word  would  be  taken 
against  his  in  any  court,  and  the  fact  that 
he  had  assaulted  a  servant  and  run  off  with 
a  young  lady  would  further  serve  to  dis- 
credit hjm  in  the  eyes  of  impartial  Justice, 
which  as  everybody  knows,  is  blind  any- 
way. No;  manifestly  the  right  thing  to  do 
was  to  find  Enid  Collingwood  and  find  her 
without  any  further  loss  of  time.  He. 
turned  to  the  girl  at  his  ^de. 

"All  right.  For  the  present  at  any  rate, 
IT]  take  you  with  me.  The  first  place  I  in- 
tend to  try  is  Mrs.  Collingwood's  boarding- 
house.  We  must  be  sure  that  she  isn't 
there  before  we  start  heroics." 

He  swung  the  car  into  Fifth  Avenue.  A 
taxicab,  speeding  north,  swerved  crazily  to 
avoid  a  collision.  In  the  cab,  Detective 
Pbeeny  barely  turned  his  head.  He  was 
too  absorbed  in  the  mission  on  which  he 
was  bent  to  consider  anything  so  trivial  as 
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a  reckless  driver.  Neither  he  nor  Jetty 
Enox  realized  what  a  dose  shave  it  had 
been. 

At  the  boarding-house  in  West  Twenty- 
fifth  Street,  Jerry  learned  after  some  diffi- 
culty and  much  abuse  that  the  lady  in  the 
third  floor  front  had  not  occupied  hernxnn 
all  night.  Certain  remarks  concerning  the 
character  d  persons  who  knocked  up  re- 
spectable houses  at  four  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
ing  he  ignored  with  icy  dignity. 

The  episode,  however,  had  taken  the 
keen  edge  off  a  hastily  formed  plan  to  rout 
out  some  friends  on  the  Upper  West  Side 
and  to  ask  them  to  take  the  prin(^  off  his 
hands.  The  only  other  course  open  to  him 
was  to  go  to  the  studio  and  leave  his  em- 
barrasdng  charge  in  the  care  of  T<diarL  He 
turned  into  the  park. 

THE  first  saffron  streaks  of  an  April  dawn 
were  cutting  the  eastern  sky — the  birds 
had  began  their  early  morning  wrangle — 
somewhere  a  milk  cart  rattled  noisily.  In 
another  hour  half  the  dty  would  be  awake. 
By  that  time  the  Enid  Collingwood  trail 
would  be  too  cold  to  pick  up.  He  glanced 
at  the  girl  by  his  side  and  gnashed  his  teeth. 
She  had  effectually  gtmuned  up  the  entire 
game. 

Just  then  the  Princess  Ottilie  shifted  her 
position  so  that  her  profile  with  its  delicious 
little  tip-tilted  nose  and  soft  curving  lips 
showed  to  the  best  advantage.  It  was  the 
first  really  good  look  that  Jerry  Knox  had 
had  <tf  her  and  it  rather  took  his  breath 
away.  Several  times  he  took  surreptitious 
peeps  and  each  time  he  had  to  readjust 
first  impressions.  By  the  time  they  had 
reached  the  studio,  he  had  decided  that,  to 
say  the  least  of  It,  his  traveling  companion 
was  easy  on  the  eyes. 

The  usually  phlegmatic  Tohari  received 
them  in  a  twitter  of  exdtement  which  his 
master  could  only  attribute  to  the  unex- 
pected presence  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
lady,  and  to  the  unseasonableness  of  the 
hour. 

He  forestalled  all  attempt  at  conversa- 
tion by  ordering  coffee,  and  after  the  little 
Japanese,  still  twittering,  had  disappeared 
into  the  kitchenette,  turned  to  the  princess. 

"Make  yourself  as  comfortable  as  possible 
while  I  get  into  some  less  conspicuous  scen- 
ery." Half-way  up  the  staircase  whidi  led 
to  his  own  room,  he  paused.  Don't  happen 
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to  know  where  Bellaires  is,  do  you?"  In  a 
few  words  he  tpld  her  the  waiter's  story. 

The  princess  clinched  and  unclinched  her 
hands  excitedly.  A  spot  of  red  flamed  in 
ei&er  che^. 

'mat  did  I  ten  you?"  she  cried.  'They 
will  stop  at  nothing.  Th^  will  " 

Jerry  raised  his  hand. 

"I'm  banning  to  get  the  idea,  princess. 
We're  dealing  with  a  hard  crowd;  but  the 
question  before  the  house  at  the  present 
moment  is,  do  you  know  anything  about 
this  hangout — this  Bellaires  place?" 

The  giri  shook  her  head.  It  was  only 
what  Jerry  had  expected. 

Ten  minutes  later,  equipped  for  the  rood, 
he  dashed  back  to  the  studio. 

"I've  got  itl"  he  shouted.  "I've  got  itl 
'Bellaires  the  Beautiful' — Sunday  editions^ 
please  copy — early  Italian  architecture — 
sunken  gardens — I  ought  to  be  kicked  for 
not  remembering  it  r^t  away — I've  seen 
pictures  of  it  twenty  times.  It's  the  coun- 
try home  oi  the  E^ars  on  the  South  Shore 
of  Long  Island.  Now,  do  you  get  it?  For 
some  reason,  known  only  to  themselves, 
they've  abducted  Enid  CoUingwood  a^d 
have  made  her  a  prisoner  down  at  Bellaires. 
It  won't  take  me  long  to  settle  this  busi- 
ne^."  He  struggled  into  his  coat 

THE  imncess  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
cla{^>ed  her  hands.   "Take  me  widi 
you,"  she  be^ed.  "Take  me  with  you." 
He  withered  her  with  a  glance. 
"In  that  rig?"  he  scoffed.   "Kindly  de- 
scend to  /»T(J  jEnna." 

Tohari  appeared  with  fresh  muffins  and 
Knox  hailed  him. 

"I  want  you  to  look  out  for  Miss  V<»i 
Ekon.  See  that  she  has  everything  she 
wants  and  don't  let  any  one  annc^  her." 
And  then  to  the  princess:  "You'll  have  the 
whole  place  to  yourself  and — "  A  sud- 
den thou^t  froze  th<e  words  on  his  lips.  He 
turned  once  more  to  the  Js^xinese.  "Where 
did  you  put  young  Henchricks?  I  forgot 
that  he  was  here." 

Tohari  smirked  consciously.  Once  more 
Knox  was  struck  by  that  undercurrent  oi 
excitement  that  was  so  foreign  to  his  snutll 
serving-man.  He  waited  curiously  for  the 
answer  to  his  question. 

"Mr.  Hendricks,  he  gone."   The  smirk 
became  more  pronounced. 
"Gone?"  Jerry  looked  troubled.  "Why, 


he  was  in  no  condition  to  look  out  for  him- 
self. Did  he  go  alone?" 

Tohari  shook  a  vi(dent  ne^tion.  "Mr. 
Hendricks,  he  went  along  of  police  gentle- 
man." 

"A  policeman?  What  in  the  name  oC 
conunonsense  are  you  driving  at?  Quick, 
now,  what's  the  rest  of  this  story?" 

Tohari,  well  aware  that  he  had  at  last 
secured  the  center  of  the  stagt,  folded  his 
hands  over  the  third  button  of  his  waist- 
coat and  oHDmaiced.  Half-way  throiigh, 
Knox  interrupted  him. 

"Bo  you  mean  to  tdl  me  that  an  officer 
came  here  looking  lot  me,  and  that  you 
palmed  off  Hendricks  on  him  because  the 
youngster  was  too  drunk  to  know  what  you 
were  doing  with  him?" 

The  little  Japanese  half  closed  his  eyes 
and  his  smile  widened  to  an  alarming  extent. 
He  had  served  his  beloved  master.  Mr. 
Hendricks  had  merely  been  the  fatted  calf, 
offered  on  the  altar  of  sacriffw.  His  fata 
was  of  no  nument,  T<rfiari  was  contrat. 

Jerry  stood  spellbound,  unable  for  the 
moment  to  think  or  act.  But  in  a  rush  the 
full  significance  of  what  he  had  just  heard 
came  over  him.  He  turned  to  the  princess. 

"Do  you  hear  what  he  says?  The  police 
are  on  my  track  already.  That  looks  like 
business.  They  mean  to  lock  me  up  on  a 
technical  charge  because — because — "  He 
paused.  His  ideas  were  clarifying  with 
dazzling  rapidity.  "Because  th^r  want  to 
get  me  out  of  the  way  for  the  next  few  hours. 
I  know  too  much.  I  could  queer  their  Uttk, 
game.  And  while  I'm  locked  up  in  a  two- 
by-six  cell  they'll—  By  Gcmgel  theyOl 
probably  go  down  to  Bdlaires  and — " 
He  seized  the  i^incess  by  the  shoukkr. 
"Hurry  Hp!  We  haven't  got  a  minute  to 
k»e  if  we  want  to  save  Enid  CoUingwood." 

"We?"  she  cried.  "Do  you  mean  that 
I'm  to  go,  too?" 

"Of  course  I  do.  You  didn't  think  you 
could  stay  here  after  this?  Why,  the  police 
may  find  out  any  minute  that  they  have  the 
wrong  man  and  they'll  go  over  this  fdaoa 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  Here,  hustle  into 
this  other  coat  of  mine  and  this  extra 
andgo^es.  We'll  cover  up  as  much  of  yoo 
as  we  can  and  trust  to  luck  for  the  rest." 
He  swimg  about  on  Tohari.  "If  anybody 
comes  here,  you  don't  know  a  thing.  Do 
you  understand?  GoodI  Now  then,"  to 
the  girl  who  was  fitting  the  goggka  into 
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place,  "are  you  ready?  We've  got  to  beat 
them  to  it.  But  if  I  can't  coax  fifty  miles  an 
hour  out  of  the  old  red  wagon,  I'll  never 
drive  another  car  as  long  as  I  live — s'help 

me  God!" 

They  ran  down  the  stairs  without  wait- 
ing for  the  Hft,  dashed  through  the  main 
hall,  caromed  into  two  delivery  boys  just 
out^de  the  door  and  amid  a  shower  of 
new^pers  and  rolls,  scrambled  into  the  au- 
tomobile and  were  off. 

As  they  swui^  into  Columbus  Circle,  a 
clock  struck  six. 

ENID  COLLINGWOOD  opened  her  eyes. 
For  some  time  she  had  been  conscious 
of  a  splitting  headache,  an  uncomfortable 
lack  of  stability  and  a  tang  of  salt  In  the 
breeze  that  swept  her  che^.  Dazedly 
looked  about  her. 

She  was  in  a  limousine,  traveling  over  a 
rough  road  at  break-neck  speed.  On  either 
side  a  patchwork  of  sand  and  scrub  oak 
stretched  in  an  unbroken  wilderness  to  the 
horizon  line.  Nowhere  was  there  any  sign 
of  habitation. 

Over  all,  like  a  chiffon  veil,  hung  the 
mystic  gray  of  early  dawn.  In  another 
hs^-hour  it  would  be  Inoad  dayl^t.  With 
her  in  the  car  were  two  men.  One,  ob- 
viously a  chauffeur,  sat  in  the  driver's  seat. 
The  otiier  occupied  the  place  by  her  side. 

Gradually  the  fresh  air  whipped  away  the 
cobwebs.  Her  brain  cleared.  She  remem- 
bered the  events  of  the  preceding  day:  the 
mcounter  with  the  Princess  Ottilie,  the 
attadt  in  Mr.  Edgar's  study,  the  battle 
with  the  two  men,  the  stumbk  over  a  foot- 
stool. Had  it  not  been  for  that  unlucky 
stiunble  she  might  have  had  an  even  chance. 
But  the  footstool  had  been  her  undoing. 
She  had  crashed  to  the  floor,  striking  her 
head  against  the  table,  and  after  that  had 
come  oblivion. 

She  stole  another  glance  at  the  man  by 
her  ^de  and  her  heart  sank. 

It  was  Karl,  the  youi^  forugner  whom 
the  Princess  Ottilie  had  so  frankly  professed 
to  hate. 

He  was  gazing  straight  ahead,  his  eyes  in- 
tent on  the  road,  the  hand  on  his  knee 
clinched  about  a  small  bull-nosed  auto- 
matic. 

The  bristling  blond  pompadour,  ruddy 
akin,  thick  neck — all  prodaimed  him  a 
Teuton;  but  the  bold  dark  eyes  suggested  a 
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mingling  of  the  latin,  a  strain  of  the  soft 
souuem  blood  that  makes  for  romance  and 
color.  It  was  a  mongrel  type,  familiar 
enough  in  certain  sections  of  the  Balkans, 
but  new  to  Enid  Collingwood.  Intuition 
warned  her  of  its  dangers.  Bred  outside  the 
law,  raised  to  ruthlessness,  this  man  would 
stop  at  nothing.  She  must  be  on  her  guard 
constantly. 

"Some  roads,  eh,  Bo?"  It  was  the  voice 
of  the  chauffeur,  dryly  recallii^  them  to 
prosaic  commonplaces.  "If  you  was  to  ast 
me,  I'd  say  'damn  Long  Island  anyway.* " 

Karl  turned  upon  the  speaker. 

"I  haf  not  ask  you.  Shut  up  your  mouth, 
Hennesy.    With  it  you  talk  too  much." 

"Oh,  very  welll"  Hennesy  was  not  at  all 
abashed.  "Only  I  thought  I'd  warn  you, 
there's  some  bumps  comin'  to  you." 

As  though  to  demonstrate,  he  drove  the 
car  over  a  guUey,  lifted  it  back  with  a  dex- 
trous twist  of  tie  wheel  and,  before  his 
passengers  could  recover  themselves,  turned 
^larply  in  at  an  ivy-covered  gateway. 

Throi^  a  grove  of  small  pine-trees  the 
road  lay  straight  and  well  kept.  The  car 
skimmed  fonrard  with  a  soft  crunching  of 
gravel.  A  bird  rose  from  its  n»ting-place, 
wii^  whirring.  Beyond  the  trees  the 
waves  lapped  idly  on  a  sandy  beach.  After 
the  confused  hurly-burly  of  the  ride,  the 
peace  and  quiet  were  more  startling  than  a 
crash  of  sound. 

At  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps  which  led 
to  a  brick-paved  terrace  the  car  came  to  a 
stop.  To  the  left  lay  the  house,  an  impres- 
sive [Hie  of  stonework,  its  rounded  arches 
and  slender  columns  half  concealed  by  a 
thick  growth  of  ivy. 

"This,"  remarked  the  chauffeur  impu- 
dently, "is  as  far  as  I  go.  Which  is  what 
old  Hindy  said  to  the  Kaiser  when  he  heard 
the  Yanks  had  reached  the —  What's 
that?"  For  Karl  had  ripped  out  a  guttural 
oath.  "Oh,  wry  well." 

Enid  paid  litUe  heed  to  the  wrangle  which 
ensued.  Her  ^es  were  travding  from  the 
ocean,  with  its  bleak  sand  dunes,  to  the 
house — grim  and  forbidding  in  its  winter 
boardings.  It  struck  her  that  no  more  iso- 
lated spot  for  a  conspiracy  could  have  been 
chosen.  What  chance  of  escape  had  she 
here?  Who  was  to  stop  these  men  if  they 
had  planned  to  do  away  with  her?  Her 
thoughts  reverted  to  Jerry  Knox.  What 
would  he  say  if  he  could  know  where  his 
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wretched  News  Brokerage  bimoess  had 

landed  her?  It  certamly  had  all  the  thriDs 
he  had  predicted  and —  She  was  recalled 
to  the  moment. 

'Hred  of  his  argument  with  Hennesy, 
Karl  had  stepped  out  of  the  limousine. 
With  in  an  imperious  gesture  he  pointed  to 
the  house. 

"Go  und  dis  Bambi  find.  Make  haste!  I 
sheever."  He  commoiced  pacing  beside 
the  car,  his  arms  beating  a  vigorous  tattoo 
across  his  chest. 

With  a  scowl  the  chauffeur  obeyed.  He 
was  plainly  nettled  by  the  tone  of  authority. 

Throu^  the  window  Enid  watched  the 
stocky  ^ure  tramping  up  and  down  the 
TXOid.  At  any  other  time  his  antics  would 
have  amused  her.  No  glamour  of  romance 
clings  to  black  broadcloth,  patent-leather 
pumps  and  a  silk  hat  when  the  hands  of  the 
clo<i  point  to  ax  A.  M.  Karl  was  cold,  tired, 
irritable.  His  efforts  to  relax  his  cramped 
limbs  only  added  to  his  physical  discomfort. 
She  could  not  help  wondering  why  he  had 
taken  a  long  night's  ride  without  an  over- 
coat and  sufMenly  realized  that  the  coat 
was  wraped  about  her  own  shoulders.  The 
discovery  was  reassuring.  He  had  shown 
her  consideration — he  might  not  be  such  a 
bad  sort  after  all — perhaps  he  would  listen 
to  an  appeal.  She  resolved  to  try  him  and 
see.  But  before  she  could  think  how  to  be- 
gin, the  sound  of  footsteps  announced  the 
return  of  Hennesy.  He  crossed  the  terrace, 
calling  as  he  came. 

"You  don't  have  to  worry  about  warm- 
ing up.  Bambi  says  to-day's  goin*  to  be  a 
scordier — a  regular  weather-breeder.  Hi, 
there  Bambi!"  This  to  some  one  lagging  a 
few  paces  behind.  "Get  a  move  on.  Don't 
keep  his  Highness  waiting.  Can't  you  see 
he's  all  wore  out  after  his  ride?" 

Ignoring  the  wittidan,  Karl  ran  up  the 
steps;  but  before  he  aiidd  reach  the  top, 
the  man  called  Bamlu  appeared  and  tow- 
ered over  him.  Karl  paused  and  to  Enid 
seemed  to  flinch  from  the  contact.  Nor  did 
she  wonder  at  his  hesitation. 

The  newcomer  was  fantastic,  a  creature 
from  the  pages  of  a  fairy-tale,  a  Snarleyow 
in  the  fle^.  Nature  had  designed  him  for  a 
giant  but  half-way  through  the  task  had 
dianged  her  mind.  From  the  waist  up  he 
was  a  Hercules,  brawny,  powerful;  from 
the  waist  down  a  dwarf,  lus  bandy  legs  ill- 
fitted  to  bear  the  wei^t  of  so  grotesque  a 


body.  In  his  eyes  there  hirked  the  smol- 
dering fanaticism  of  the  Far  East. 

"Who  is  he?"  she  whispered  to  Hennesy, 
who  had  come  down  the  steps  and  was  tin- 
kering about  the  car. 

"Oh,  he's  a  nut."  And  then  grudgingly: 
"Nobody  knows  what  he  is  or  vi4iere  be 
came  from  except  the  boss.  Some  say  the 
dirty  heathen  was  dtnng  time  in  his  own 
country  and  Mr.  Edgar  got  him  pardtmed. 
Some  say — ^worse.  The  boss  is  funny  thai 
way.  He  Kkes  to  pick  up  men.  that  have 
shot  their  bolt.  He's  got  a  hold  on  all  of  us. 
Only,  if  I  was  Bambi — "  a  speculative  look 
at  the  figiu'e  on  the  terrace — "a  big  husk  Kfce 
him,  I'^— "  He  paused,  a>nsdoas  that  his 
tongue  was  running  away  with  him.  His 
face  grew  sullen.  **Ah,  ^at  are  yer  trying 
to  get  at?  I  ain't  ^oin'  to  tdl  yer  notUn'. 
Onfy,  take  a  tip  from  me.  Bambi  bdo^ 
to  the  boss.  He'd  lay  down  and  let  the  old 
guy  use  him  for  a  doormat.  It  wouldn't 
do  to  start  no  funny  business  when  he  was 
around — see?"  Slidmg  the  fingers  of  his 
ri^t  hand  suggestively  across  his  throat,  he 
turned  his  back  upon  her,  lifted  the  hood  oi 
the  car  and  became  absorbed  in  the  engine. 

ENID  looked  curiously  at  the  object  ol 
thor  conversatifm.  In  that  warped 
body,  was  there  a  soul  straight  enough  to 
harbor  devotion  for  anyone?  She  doubted 
it.  As  he  stood  before  the  6xppa  Karl  he 
looked  less  human  than  ever.  She  could  not 
hear  wb&t  was  being  said,  but  she  fdt  intu- 
itively that  she  was  tmder  discusacm.  With 
every  fexnilty  strained  to  the  bursting-point, 
she  watched,  hoping  for  some  word  or  gesture 
to  give  her  a  hint  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
conversation.  At  length  Bambi  turned  on 
his  heel  and  shambled  off  at  a  dog- trot  in  the 
direction  of  the  house.  Kari  stood  for  a 
moment  watching  the  retreating  figure, 
then  swung  about  anjl  ran  lightly  down  the 
steps. 

"Come,"  he  said,  extradtng  his  hand. 

Enid  stirred  obediently.  She  let  the  coat 
slip  from  her  shoulders,  unwrapped  the 
blanket  which  had  been  securely  tucked 
about  the  lower  part  of  her  body  and  stood 
up.  She  was  stiff  and  lame.  As  she  moved 
to  leave  the  car,  she  discovered  that  one  of 
her  feet  was  sUpperless. 

Karl  followed  the  directiim  of  her  gaze 
and  once  more  offered  hb  hand. 

"I  help  you — sol  Your  slipper  it  iss  left 
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b^ind.  I  hai  not  discover  until  too  late. 
A  pair  at  the  house  we  shall  find." 

His  hand  succeeded  in  capturing  hers 
and  enveloped  it  in  a  slow,  warm  clasp. 

She  scarcely  noticed  the  contact.  With 
his  words,  hope  had  come.  The  night  be- 
fore she  had  succeeded  then  in  leaving  a 
clew  for  the  Princess  Ottilie!  Had  the  girl 
found  the  slipper  and  would  she  under- 
stand? 

Absently  she  letKarl  help  her  up  the  steps. 
His  arm  closed  about  her  mth  a  reassuring 
pressure.  Nor  did  his  hold  relax  until  they 
had  crossed  the  courtyard  and  entered  the 
house. 

Her  first  impression  of  the  place  was  that 
it  had  not  been  opened  for  months.  A 
clammy  odor  of  upholstered  furniture  and 
mildewed  leather  hung  over  everything.  It 
brou^t  a  roar  from  her  compsmitm. 

"Gott!  A  tomb  it  iss.  Open  the  win- 
dows und  let  in  some  air  yet.  One  should  a 
gas  helmet  haf  in  such  an  atmosphere." 

Slowly  Bambi  moved  to  obey.  His  arms 
m^e  nothing  of  the  task.  One  by  one  the 
heavy  wooden  shutters  came  down,  the 
casements  swung  open. 

AS  THE  light  penetrated  to  the  farther- 
most  comers,  Enid  saw  Uiat  they  were 
in  a  ^Kidous  halL 

TTie  beauty  of  his  surroundings  was  com- 
pletely lost  upon  Karl.  The  thought  up- 
permost in  his  mind  was  food  and  he  wasted 
no  time  in  making  his  wants  known  to 
Bambi. 

His  orders  were  received  in  silence.  The 
gardener  continued  to  work  at  the  windows 
as  though  he  had  not  heard.  When  the  last 
shutter  had  been  removed,  he  crossed,  with 
the  same  slow,  shufl9ing  gait,  to  a  door  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hall  and  threw  it 
open.  It  led  into  a  cheerful,  chintz-hung 
room.  As  they  entered,  he  backed  out, 
closing  the  door  behind  them. 

Karl  looked  about  the  pretty  breakfostp 
room. 

"Come,  come,"  he  said.  "Not  so  bad  for 
America.  You  like  it,  iss  it  not  so,  FrSidein?" 

Enid  nodded  absently.  She  was  in  no 
mood  to  make  conversation.  Her  head  was 
aching — ^her  nerves  unstrung.  Wearily  she 
dropped  into  the  nearest  chair. 

"Why  have  you  brought  me  to  this 
place?"  she  asked,  her  voice  quivering. 

Earl  covertly  studied  his  companicm. 

EMrybod^s  Magmitu.  October,  igai 


"You  ask  me  why  iss  it?  JVew»,  nem, 
FrUtdein.  It  iss  for  you  to  tell  to  me  the 
reason.    I  know  it  not." 

With  an  indignant  gesture  she  straight- 
ened in  her  chair.   Her  eyes  flashed. 

"You  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are  a  party 
to  a  thing  like  this  without  knowing  why? 
I  don't  believe  it." 

He  did  not  answer.  His  brow  puckered 
thoughtfully.  Her  words,  instead  of  anger- 
ing him,  seemed  rather  to  have  had  the  op- 
posite effect.  He  eyed  her  with  a  new 
interest. 

"Perhaps,"  she  went  on,  her  sense  of  in- 
jury getting  the  better  of  her  fear  of  him, 
"perhaps  you  will  tell  me  next  that  you  do 
not  know  the  Princess  Ottilie  or  the  Duke 
Waldemar  or — ^Mr.  Edgar.  Who  is  this 
^1,  anyway?  Is  she  what  she  pretends  to 
be?  What  is  ^e  domg  in  America,  and  why 
were  you  running  after  her  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Central  Park?" 

"Oh,  now,  now,  Fritvleifd  Too  many 
questions  already  you  haf  ask.  It  makes  to 
me  impossible  an  answer — "  He  paused. 
Enid's  stockinged  foot  had  tapped  the  floor. 
With  exaggerated  solicitude  he  sprang  from 
Uis  chair.  "A  thousand  pardons.  Your 
slipper — again  I  forget."  He  commenced 
a  bowing  retreat  toward  the  door.  "So 
soon  I  come  back,  a  pair  I  bring." 

She  watched  him  go,  conscious  that  it  was 
only  an  excuse  to  escape  her  questions.  Nor 
did  be  return  until  the  breakfast  had  been 
cooked  and  placed  upon  the  table.  He 
brought  back  with  him  a  pair  of  half-worn 
tennis  shoes,  whidi,  to  her  relief,  were  a  pass- 
able fit. 

During  the  meal  which  followed,  Earl  said 
little  and  ate  much.  The  sight  of  such  de- 
liberate gorging  destroyed  what  appetite 
Enid  might  have  had.  When  the  last  dish 
had  been  emptied,  Earl  sank  back  in  his 
chair,  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  on  his  lips.  His 
eye  rested  on  the  untasted  breakfast  of  his 
companion. 

"Eat,"  he  urged.  "It  iss  goot  to  start  the 
day  on  a  full  stomadi." 

She  forced  down  a  cup  of  the  strong  black 
coffee.  After  a  time  it  quieted  the  throb- 
bing at  her  temples.  With  relief  came  re- 
action.   She  longed  to  sleep  and  forget. 

To  her  surprise  Karl  settled  himself  to 
talk.  He  took  up  the  thread  of  the  con- 
versation at  the  point  where  it  had  been 
broken  off  an  hour  before. 
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"FrUidem,"  he  commenced,  "you  haf  ask 
me  why  you  are  here.  Hie  question  it 
makes  me  to  think.  Up  till  now  I  haf  sup- 
pOK  it  iss  an  affair  of — "  He  blew  a 
creet  kiss  fmn  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  "But 
of  a  sudden  I  see — how  you  call  it? — on  the 
buaness  a  new  light.  Mr.  £d^,  he  iss  an 
American,  he  iss  oldt,  he  hass  not  so  great 
an  eye  for  the  ladies.  Why,  then,  I  ask 
myself,  bass  he  smuggle  away  the  so  beauti- 
ful FrUitUm?" 

As  he  talked  Enid  began  to  realize  that 
the  man  was  sincere.  He  did  not  know  why 
she  had  been  abducted.  For  some  reason 
the  Duke  Waldemar  had  not  takra  him  into 
his  confidence.  Probably  the  duke  had 
good  cause  to  distrust  his  young  aid. 
Karl,  she  felt  sure,  would  not  scru{^  to  use 
an  unexpected  bit  of  knowledge  iix  his  own 
advantage.  Why,  then,  should  she  not 
barter  the  secret  Mr.  Edgar's  treachery 
for  her  own  freedom?  The  idea  appealed  to 
her,  but  her  recent  experiences  had  sharp- 
ened her  wits.  She  was  dealing  with  a 
clever  scamp.  She  resolved  to  |^y  him 
carefully. 

"Can  you  not,  FrSuleiny"  he  urged,  "of 
some  reason  thiiik?  What  iss  it  that  hass 
hapened  in  Mr.  Edgar's  house,  before  I  am 
call  to  carry  you  off — so."  He  made  a  ges- 
ture of  lifting  a  weight  over  his  shoulder. 
"Yesterday  in  the  Park  I  thmk  you  haf 
come  bam.  the  sky  dear.  Now,  all  at  once, 
I  put  two  und  two  together.  Hiere  iss  a 
reason?" 

"No,"  she  shook  her  head  wearily.  "I 

can't  think  of  one — unless  " 

"Yes— unless?" 

"Well,  there  was  something — something  I 
overheard  between  the  Duke  Waldemar  and 
Mr.  £d(^.   Something  about  " 

"Ah— A  breath,  shari*y  taken.  It 
seemed  to  came,  not  tmly  bam  the  man  op- 
po^te  her,  but  from  somev^iere  behind  him. 
Startled,  ^e  half  rose  from  her  chair.  Over 
Karl's  Moulder  she  saw  Bambi.  He  had 
just  shuffled  in  from  the  pantry,  a  tray  in  his 
upraised  hands.  His  great  sunken  eyes 
stared  at  her  from  under  their  drooping  lids. 
Slowly  he  withdrew  one  hand  fr<»n  the  tray 
and  closed  it  about  his  own  throat.  H^ 
grip  listened.  The  nails  as  th^  sank 
into  the  dark  fiesh  left  triangular  gray 
blotches.  The  chauffeur's  warning  came 
back.  "Bambi  belongs  to  the  boss.  It 
wouldn't  do  to  start  no  funny  business  when 


he  was  around."  With  a  ga^  she  dropped 
back  into  her  chair— -hn  hands  before  her 
eyes. 

Karl  sprang  from  his  seat  The  tittle 
by-play  had  esc^wd  him,  but  the  gardeners 
a[q>earance  had  spoiled  a  critical  situaCicxL 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  call  him  for  it. 

Bambi  aoo^ted  the  ^use  indifferently. 
Seeing  that  it  was  a  waste  of  breath  to  say 
anything  more  Karl  turned  to  Enid. 

"C(Hne,  FrihUein,"  he  said,  "let  ns  go. 
Out  on  the  terrace  we  shall  " 

But  Enid  intemq>ted. 

"No,  na  I  can  not  talk  any  mote  now. 
My  h^d — "  a  gesture  with  both  hands  to 
her  temples — ^'it  is  simply  ^tting.  I  must 
have  some  rest  After  last  ni^t — ^I  am  ex- 
hausted.  Can't  you  see?" 

He  saw.  She  apparently  was  on  the 
verge  of  hysterics.  Nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  pushing  matters  at  that  mmnent 
With  a  shrug  he  acquiesced.  His  heds  came 
together  with  military  precision.  He  made 
her  aframal  bow.  lliea  in  his  abnq>t  way 
[voceeded  to  give  seme  orders  to  Baanln. 

ENID  hositated.  The  thought  <rf  gmng 
alone  into  the  upper  part  of  the  house 
with  this  creature  mho  had  already  tried  to 
frighten  her  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  rather 
disconcerting.  For  a  moment  she  contem- 
plated throwhag  hersdf  oa  the  mercy  of  Karl 
and  tdling  him  the  whole  stoiy ;  but  the  fear 
of  immediate  omsequoioes  hdd  her  ba^ 
She  could  not  afford  cme  ftUse  move.  Oaity 
clear  headwork  could  get  her  out  of  this 
scrs^  now — that  and  a  modicum  el  courage. 

And  then  came  the  thought — suppose  ^le 
could  not  get  out  of  it — that  here  and  now 
the  end  were  decreed?  Unconsciously  she 
drew  herself  up.  Hex  shoulders  squared. 
WeU,  what  difference  would  it  make? 
Hadn't  she  said  only  yesterday  that  she 
would  wdcome  a  chance  to  die?  And 
Jerry  Knox  had  doubted  her—had  asked  if 
she  weren't  talking  for  effect.  Here  was  a 
chance  to  ^ow  him,  to  show  everybody. 
But  if  she  had  to  go,  she  would  not  go 
tamely.  She  would  show  these  foreigners 
that  an  Amoican  woman  was  as  brave  as 
her  Russian  or  Polish  or  Belgian  sisters. 
With  her  a>un^  well  bolstraed  up  she  fol- 
lowed the  gardener  out  of  the  breakfast- 
room  and  into  the  hall. 

It  was  only  when  the  amq>arative  dark- 
ness of  the  tqqm:  floor  had  beoi  reached  that 
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she  began  to  drop  from  her  t(^Iofty 
mood.  The  alence  of  her  guide  qj^ressed 
her.  Why  did  he  slmk  along  like  that? 
Now  that  he  had  the  chance,  why  didn't  he 
say  something?  She  stmnbled  after  him, 
groping  her  way  past  pieces  of  furniture, 
dim  shrouded  outlines  in  her  path.  What 
had  he  been  saying  to  Karl  about  her  when 
they  first —  She  paused.  Had  he  said  any- 
thing? Had  he  since  they  first  came  ut- 
tered a  word?  No,  she  had  never  heard  the 
sound  of  his  voice.  With  a  shivo'  she  won- 
dered if  he  were  dumb.  Her  dread  of  him 
increased  a  hundredfold  at  the  thought. 

A  door  opened.  She  saw  a  bedroom, 
modem,  luxurious.  Its  windows  were  wide, 
letting  in  the  light  and  sunshine.  Bambi 
stood  on  the  sill,  holding  the  door  back  for 
her  to  pass.  In  order  to  enter  the  room  she 
wRs  obliged  to  go  close  to  him.  She  held  her 
breath  as  she  crossed  the  threshold,  half 
afraid  that  one  of  those  huge  arms  would 
reach  out  and  crush  her,  but  he  did  not 
move. 

For  what  seemed  an  interminable  interval 
he  remained — staring.  Then  without  re- 
,  leasing  her  from  his  eyes,  drew  back  step  by 
step,  pulled  the  door  softly  after  him  and 
was  gone. 

The  key  turned  in  the  lock.  She  was  a 
prisoner  now,  with  all  that  the  word  sig- 
nified. 

The  realization  of  her  predicament  rushed 
over  her.  With  a  little  cry  she  flung  herself 
full  length  on  the  bed  and  gave  way  to  tears. 
Thoroughly  odiausted,  ^ter  a  time  she 
slept. 

JUST  how  long  tfae  refreshing  imconscious- 
ness  of  sleep  claimed  her  she  could  not 
tell,  but  she  was  aroused  at  last  by  some- 
thing that  made  her  sit  up  with  a  jerk,  her 
heart  thimiping  wildly. 

Somewhere,  far  ofF,  but  in  the  house  she 
felt  sure,  she  had  heard  a  cry.  She  waited, 
hoping  it  would  be  repeated.  Only  the 
twittering  of  the  birds  in  the  vines  outside 
her  window  broke  the  silence. 

She  got  up  and  moved  about  restlessly. 
The  room  was  in  almost  twihght  darkness. 
Could  she  have  slept  through  tfc  whole  day? 
Had  night  come  on  again? 

She  stepped  to  the  window  and  looked 
out.  Blade  clouds  were  racing  in  from  the 
sea.  The  air  was  heavy.  Not  a  branch 
stirred.  To  the  south  a  stotin  was  gathering. 
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On  the  dunes  the  figura  of  a  man  was  mak- 
ing labored  progress  throi^  the  sand.  She 
strained  her  eyes.  It  was  Karl,  running 
toward  the  house. 

Somewhere  he  had  managed  to  find  riding- 
breeches  and  puttees  to  replace  his  evening 
clothes.  His  white  shirt  stood  out  in  the 
gathering  gloom.  She  watched  till  his  figure 
disappeared  on  the  terrace  below,  and  then  a 
flash  of  lightning  drove  her  from  Ha  window. 

Mechanically  she  went  to  the  door  and 
turned  the  knob.  To  her  surprise  it  yielded 
to  her  touch.  Not  without  misgivings  she 
opened  the  door  and  peered  into  the  hall. 

On  the  landing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
stood  Bambi,  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  scnne 
rite.  The  fast-dying  daylight  lit  his  face 
and  misshapen  body.  H^  head  was  thrown 
bade,  his  great  muscular  aims  upraised.  At 
regular  intervalshehopped  from  foot  to  foot. 
His  lips  moved  but  no  sound  escaped  them. 
In  his  eyes  shone  once  more  the  fremded 
exaltation  of  the  fanatic. 

Cautiously  Enid  Collii^wood  drew  back 
into  her  room  and  waited.  By  the  time  she 
had  summoned  su£&cient  coxirage  to  look 
again,  the  landing  was  deserted.  Bambi 
hadg(me.  Better  Karl  a  million  times  than 
this  sort  of  thing.  She  resolved  to  go  down 
and  find  him. 

Hastily  closing  the  door  behind  h^  she 
made  her  way  to  the  staircase,  but  on  the 
top  step  she  paused.  In  the  hall  bdow 
Karl  was  saying: 

"Do  not  tell  me,  I  haf  not  heafd  it.  It 
was  the  voice  of  the  FrSulein.  Nein?" — in- 
terrogatively— "Veil,  who  then?  What  iss 
the  matter  with  this  place?  Who  iss  here 
besides  ourselves?" 

"How  the  hell  do  I  know  who's  here?"  It 
was  Hennesy  who  answered.  "And  if  I  did, 
do  you  think  I'd  tell  you,  you  (a  string  of 
■oaths)  dirty  German?  You're  like  all  the 
rest." 

There  was  a  crash.  The  chauffeur  had 
measured  his  length  on  the  floor. 

His  assailant  contemplated  the  prostrate 
figure  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  stirred  it 
gently  with  the  toe  of  his  boot  and  turned 
away.  As  he  did  so  he  caught  sight  of  Enid. 
Instantly  his  expression  changed. 

"So,  FrUulein,  you  are  safe.  I  haf  most 
frightened  been.    I  thought  " 

'*You  mean  that  cry?"  Her  eyes  widened 
at  the  recollection.  "Yes,  yes,  I  heard  it  too. 
It  was  some  one — some  one  in  this  house." 
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Karl  looked  thoughtful. 

"This  Bambi,"  he  said.  "I  trust  him  not. 
He  bass  a  face  of  evil.  I  think  to  him  a 
pleasure  it  would  make  if  the  PrUulein  haf 
a  fear." 

"I  see.  You  think  that  Bambi  might 
have  tried  to  fri^^ten  me.  Perhaps  you  are 
right."  She  described  what  she  had  seen 
on  the  landing  a  few  minutes  before.  "He 
certainly  looked  crazy  enough  to  be  up  to 
anything.  And  yet  I  have  a  feeling — that 
— that  it  was  not  his  voice." 

"But,  FrSulem,  if  " 

He  was  interrupted  by  Hennesy,  who  had 
staggered  to  his  feet.  The  Irishman  was 
maddesied  by  his  humiliation,  but  he  had  wit 
oiough  to  re^>ect  the  fist  that  had  felled 
him.  One  of  his  eyes  was  dosing  rapidly, 
his  hp  bled  from  a  nasty  gash.  He  slapped 
futilely  at  his  disordered  clothes. 

"I'll  get  even  with  you  for  this/'  he 
growled,  keeping  at  a  safe  distance.  "Just 
you  wait." 

Karl  snaiq>ed  his  fingers.  The  threat  did 
not  sppeax  to  trouble  ium.  He  turned  once 
more  to  Enid. 

Hennesy  stood  for  a  mcment  glaring  at 
the  broad  back,then  wiLh  a  growlflungaway, 
kicking  at  the  pieces  of  furniture  which 
barred  his  progress,  and  disappeared  into 
the  passage  that  led  to  the  pantxy. 

WITH  a  little  apology  for  the  scene  she 
had  just  witne^ed,  Kiurl  followed 
Enid  into  the  room  where  ihsy  had  break- 
fasted.   She  flinched  as  a  flash  of  lightning 
cut  across  the  windows  and  he  hastened  to 
draw  the  heavy  chintz  hangings.  Smilii^ 
amiably  upon  her  fears,  he  inquired: 
"The  storm,  you  like  it  not?" 
"I'm  terribly  afraid  of  the  thunder  part," 
she  admitted.   "I  never  knew  we  had  elec- 
trical storms  as  early  as  this." 
"Ah,  but  yes!" 

"Tell  me — "  her  smile  was  conciliatory — 
"tell  me,  what  do  they  propose  to  do  with 
me?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Of  that,  Fraitlein,  I  know  nothing.  I 
am  but  a  soldier — true,  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
but  a  soldier  nevertheless.   I  obey  orders." 

"But  surely  you  ttnll  not  attempt  to  hold 
me  here?  If  it  means  nothing  to  you  per- 
sonally, let  me  escape." 

He  shook  his  head.   She  tried  again. 

"Can  you  not  see  my  position?  Only 


fancy  if  your  wife  or  sister  were  similarly 
placed,  how  you  would  feel!" 

"Women,  FrUulein,  they  are  all  of  a  like- 
ness. Young,  old,  rich,  poor,  pretty,  plain, 
I  trust  them  not.  Take  them,  I  say,  love 
them,  leave  them;  und  then,  ftnget,  iSasm. 
The  man  around  the  comer,  with  his  so  fat 
purse,  will  bring  to  them  a  consolation." 

With  a  lai^  as  frank  and  ingenuous  as  a 
child's  he  flmig  back  his  head  until  every 
sound  white  tooth  was  exposed  to  view. 

She  watched  him  helplessly.  Such  pagan 
I^osofAy  paralyzed  her.  As  though  con- 
scious of  h^  wondering  gaze,  he  straight- 
ened up.  The  lau^  died  on  his  lips.  He 
became  serious  once  more.  Dropping  his 
voice  to  an  insinuating  whisper,  he  said: 

"Und  yet,  FrSuI^n,  I  am  not  so  bad  a  fel- 
low as  you  think.  I  could  a  goot  friend  be. 
Trust  me,"  coaxingly,"the  tMng  which  you 
haf  heard  in  Mr.  Edgar's  house  last  night, 
tell  it  to  me  und  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  care  to  tell  you 
now."  With  a  n^ivous  lode  in  the  direction 
of  the  hall.  "You  must  give  me  time  to 
thuik." 

Her  ref  us^  made  him  dl  the  more  eager. 
He  got  up  and  came  closer. 

"Time  to  think?    For  why?" 

"Because,"  she  parried,  "if  I  tell  you  I  am 
putting  my  life  in  imznediate  danger.  I 
must  be  sure  that  you  will  help  me  to  get 
away  before  I  " 

His  hand  motioned  her  to  silence.  An 
i^y  ]o6k.  robbed  his  la.ce  of  its  smooth 
contours. 

"It  iss  not  for  you  to  make  with  me  the 
bargain.  Haf  you^"  He  paused.  For 
several  minutes  a  telephone  bell  had  been 
tinkling  somewhere  in  the  hall. 

The  hangings  in  the  doorway  parted. 
Bambi  stood  in  the  aperture.  Jerkmg  one 
twisted  thumb  toward  his  shoulder,  he  sig- 
naled that  the  phone  was  to  be  answered, 
and  Karl,  with  a  hesitating  glance  in  Enid's 
direction,  tiuned  and  followed  him  out  ctf 
the  room. 

Left  alone,  she  hurried  to  the  window,  her 
thoughts  bent  on  escape.  But  the  sight  of 
the  wind-swept  dunes  and  hhick.  thunder- 
clouds held  her  irresolute.  Beaten  befcwe 
the  hurricane,  bushes  and  3roung  trees  bowed 
to  the  earth.  Small  chance  for  a  woman  on 
foot  to  travel  far  in  such  a  storm.  She  must 
wait  a  little  longer. 
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It  was  several  minutes  before  Karl  re- 
turned. He  came  in  burriedly'  and  crossed 
the  room  to  her  side.  Something  in  his  face 
made  her  wish  that  she  had  braved  the 
storm  and  tried  to  get  away  while  tiie  oj^t- 
timity  offered.  His  whole  attitude  had 
changed.   He  spoke  sharply. 

"Frdulein,  I  haf  no  more  time  to  waste. 
Mr.  Edgar  and  the  Duke  Waldemar  will  be 
in  bdbre  the  hour  it  iss  gone.  TIds 
thing  you  haf  learned,  I  would  l^ow  it  now. 
Come,  you  understand." 

Instinctively  she  drew  back.,  seeking  pro- 
tection bdiind  tJie  table.  With  a  lunge  he 
caught  her  wrist  and  drew  her  to  him,  his 
fingers  gripping  into  her  flesh.  * 

"No,  nol"  ^e  cried,  beating  at  him  mth 
her  free  hand.  "I  t^  you,  nol  3>t  me  go. 
Yoa  are  hurting  me." 

Slowly  he  raised  the  unprisoned  wrist 
above  her  head,  then  down  and  backward. 
The  next  moment  he  had  botli  hands  in  the 
same  clasp. 

"Sor*  He  twisted  her  around  so  that 
her  face  was  upturned  to  his.  "WiU  yoa 
teU  me?" 

Bamln  or  no  BamH,  her  one  thought  now 
was  fco  escape  from  this  savage  inquisition. 
"I  will,"  she  panted,  "only  let  me  go  and  I 
wfll." 

His  hold  relaxed.  Rubbing  her  aching 
wrists,  she  stepped  back.  From  the  hall 
came  the  creakii^  of  loose  boards,  like  a 
twig  sna[q>ed  undn*  a  stedthy  foot,  but  the 
occupants  of  the  room  whoe  too  absorbed 
to  heed  it 

"WeU?"  demanded  Karl  unpatiently. 

Snce  she  had  no  Itmger  any  dioice'in  the 
matter,  ^e  determined  to  make  her  disdo- 
sure  dramatic  enough  to  sati^  him. 

"Mr.  Edgar — "  her  vmcc  dnq>ped  to  a 
whisper — "Mr.  Edgar  is  the  man  who 
planned  the  assassination  of  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand Adoli^us  of  Marania.   He  " 

Karl  interrupted  her. 

"Ach,  so  I  haf  suspect  for  some  time  yet 
but  it  iss  not  to  prove — so  easy."  Thai,  in- 
differently: "If  this  iss  all  you  haf  to  tell—" 
he  shrugged — "you  shall  a  prisoner  remain. 
When  the  duke  haf  come  he  shall  decide." 

"Wait!"  in  passionate  entreaty,  "wait! 
There  is  something  more.  That  cry  you 
heard  a  little  while  ago — don't  you  see— 
don't  you  understand?  In  this  house — " 
She  paused. 

"Yes,  yesi   Go  on." 

BmyMyi    oxositM,  OdoUr,  igax 


"In  this  house,  they  are  hdding  a  pris- 
oner— a  prisoner  who  knows  all  about  the 
affair  and  could  " 

"Ack  Gottl"  The  table  shivered  under 
the  descending  fist.  "I  might  haf  known. 
So  that  Ss&  the  liddle  game  of  tiie  Duke 
Waldemar?"  He  was  lost  for  a  moment 
in  scowUng  meditation.  "I  it  wass  who 
should  play  the  monkey  und  puU  from  the 
fire  the  chestnuts  wfaae  he — ^the — "  He 
swore  savage,  guttund  oaths,  Masting  the 
duke  to  a  nethermost  hell.  In  the  midst  of 
his  tirade  his  eyes  rested  on  the  white  face  of 
his  companion.  The  disgust  he  saw  there 
he  mistook  for  disappcmtment.  It  tickled 
his  v£mity.  His  head  wrait  back  and  the 
room  echoed  to  his  iMMsterous  laiight«r. 

"AfanoBt  I  haf  forgotten  the  FrStUein. 
no  fear,  lady-tnrd,  you  shaS  your  reward 
get."  His  glance  traveled  over  her  in  inso- 
lent appraisal.  "Come,  come!  Why  do 
you  shrink  from  me?  I  will  not  eai  you.  A 
kiss  to  bind  our  friendship!" 

Before  she  could  etude  him  he  had  seized 
her  in  his  aims  and  pressed  his  Ups  against 
her  neck.  With  a  cry  she  wrenched  herself 
free  and  struck  turn  across  the  mouth. 

Reetii^  from  the  blow,  Kaii  brought  up 
agtunst  ^e  taUe.  The  anaJl  lamp  fell  to 
the  floor  with  a  shiverii^^  <A  ^ass,  plunging 
the  room  into  semidarfaMSs. 

OUTSIDE  the  storm  had  broken.  The 
waves  no  longer  lapped  upon  the  beadi. 
Black  and  angry  they  brc^e  with  a  sullen 
votx.  A  flash  <A  l^tning  fli<kered  throurii 
the  curti^  and  momentarily  bathed  ae 
room  in  a  ^^lostly  white  radiance.  It 
brought  out  the  features  of  the  man  slobber- 
ing in  ^>eediless  rage,  the  figure  of  the  wo- 
man flattened  against  the  oj^xwite  wall — 
and  the  outlines  of  a  strange  bulk  crouching 
in  the  doorway.  As  the  light  played  about 
this  third  actor  in  the  hastily  staged  melo- 
druna,  he  reached  into  his  blouse  and  drew 
out  a  kmfe — a  short,  broad  weapon,  formid- 
able enou^  to  slit  the  throat  of  an  ox.  With 
a  detiberate  movemoit  he  stooped,  gripped 
the  handle  in  his  powerful  jaws  and,  drop- 
ping on  all  fours,  began  a  silent,  crab-like 
journey  across  the  room.  The  gloom  fol- 
lowing the  flash  was  sepulchral. 

Enid  took  a  deep  t»eath.  Quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  new  danger,  her  one  thou^t 
was  to  keep  the  length  of  the  room  between 
herself  and  Karl.  The  blow  had  been  a 
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mistake.  She  realized  it  now.  If  they  came  to 
close  grips  again, she  must  fightor  surrender. 
No  use  to  expect  any  consideration — ^no  use 
to  beg  for  time.  She  strained  her  ears  to 
catch  the  first  sound. 

And  then  Karl  moved. 

He  started  around  the  room  by  way  of  the 
window,  effectually  cuttii^  off  escape  in 
that  direction.  He  did  not  hurry.  He 
came  with  the  leisurely  step  of  one  who  has 
no  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  his  enterprise. 
His  assurance  terrified  her.  As  she  re- 
treated, she  felt  his  hands  grppii^  in  search 
of  her. 

Hurriedly  she  took  another  step.  A  slight 
noise  from  behind  caught  her  ear.  She  cast 
a  startled  glance  over  her  shoulder. 

Something  was  creeping  along  the  floor! 

Her  eyes,  partially  accustomed  to  the 
gloom,  niade  out  the  dim,  misshapen  outline. 

Bambi! 

Fascinated  she  watched  him  crawl  past 
her,  his  shaggy  black  head  so  clt^  she  could 
have  touched  it.  Another  wrigglii^  glide 
and  he  was  between  herself  and  Karl.  A 
blinding  flash  tore  away  the  darkness.  She 
saw  Bambi  scramble  to  his  feet,  his  hand 
raised  to  strike.  Involimtarily  sbt  screamed 
a  warning.  It  was  drowned  in  the  crash 
that  followed  the  flash. 

For  a  moment  blinded,  she  lost  sight  of 
them,  but  she  heard  the  grunting  impact  of 
two  bodies  and  knew  that  Karl  was  defend- 
ing himself.  Locked  in  each  other's  arms, 
their  united  bulk  gradually  emerged  from 
the  shadows.  Atflr5t,almostinsiI^ce,they 
clung  in  that  terrific  oneness,  each  fearful 
lest  the  loosenii^  of  his  hold  mean  instant 
annihilation;  but  gradually  the  need  for  air 
to  fill  their  lungs  brought  out  great  sobbing 
breaths.  The  sound  was  animal  in  its 
ferocity. 

What  would  be  the  outcome  of  this  strug- 
gle? Which  one  would  be  beaten,  and  what 
would  the  survivor  do  with  her?  If  it  veie 
Karl?  She  shivered.  He  had  declared 
himself.  If  it  were  Bambi?  No,  no — she 
would  not  be  left  to  such  a  madman.  Now 
was  her  opportunity  to  escape.  With  her 
jailers  occupied  in  killing  each  other  she 
might  succeed  in  leaving  the  house  and  get- 
ting to  the  main  road  before  her  flight  was 
discovered.  She  resolved  to  try.  Never 
taking  her  eyes  from  the  two  men,  ^e  began 
a  weak-kneed  pilgrim{^;e  in  the  direction  of 
the  door. 


A  fist  thudding  into  flesh,  the  rasping  of 
torn  linen,  and  one  of.  the  two  came  hur^dng 
at  her.  She  cowered,  expecting  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  floor  by  the  weight  of  his  fall;  but 
by  a  superhiunan  effort  he  regained  his 
equilibriiun,  slid  a  foot  or  two,  pawing  the 
air,  and  rushed  back  to  renew  the  attack. 
His  opponent  met  him  half-way  and  the 
scene  of  battle  changed. 

They  were  fighting  now  between  heiself 
and  the  door.  The  frenzied  scuffling  of 
feet  told  her  how  desperately  each  man  was 
struggling  for  the  advantage.  They  rocked, 
they  swayed,  they  staggered.  Inch  by  inch 
they  squirmed  ikck  to  the  <^ter  o(  the 
room.- 

Her  path  of  escape  was  clear  again. 

She  advanced  a  cautious  foot;  but  befwe 
she  could  take  a  step  there  was  a  boaise 
roar  and  the  bulky  mass  changed  its  fonna- 
tion.  Slowly  one  section  of  it  began  to  rise 
above  the  other.  It  loomed  l^faer  and 
higher.  For  a  moment  it  bobbed  helplessly, 
legs  kicking,  arms  waving — then,  as  though 
shot  from  a  catapult,  it  went  flying  throi^ 
space. 

The  table  spun  over  before  it,  adding  glass 
and  silver  to  the  confusion  of  sound.  In  the 
center  of  the  room,  a  hideous,  misshapen 
form  stood  silent,  solitary — Bambi  had  con- 
quered. 

Enid  CoUingwood  clapped  her  hand  to  her 
mouth,  but  not  in  time  to  stifle  a  scream  of 
terror.  Aheady  she  seemed  to  feel  those 
twisted  fingers  reaching  for  her  own  throat. 
Hv  limbs  refused  their  burden.  She  sank 
to  her  knees. 

And  then — a  surprised  grunt,  and  the 
great  figure  began  to  sway.  Back  and  forth 
it  tottered  and  before  her  astonished  e>'es 
buckled  up  and  sank  out  of  sight. 

IN  a  room  over  the  pantry  the  chauffeur, 
Hennesy,  paused  in  the  act  of  adminis- 
tering first-aid  to  his  injured  eye.  There 
was  a  noise  which  needed  explaining  coming 
from  the  floor  below.   He  laid  down  the 
piece  of  beefsteak  which  had  been  about  to 
serve  as  a  poultice,  walked  to  the  door, 
opened  it  an  inch  or  two  and  listened. 
"What's  that  gvy  up  to?"  he  wondered. 
A  muffled  scuffling  and  the  labored  pant 
of  weary  lungs  increased  his  curiosity.  He 
shpped  out  into  the  hall,  he  began  to  realize 
what  was  going  on  and  his  eyes  glistened. 
"It's  Bambil  The  old  son-of-a-gun  has 
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got  to  the  Putchman  and  is  knocking  day- 
light out  of  h^"  A  smile  satisEaction 
lit  up  the  battered  countenance.  He  vould 
go  down  and  get  a  ring-side  view. 

As  he  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs,  he 
came  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

Somewhere  in  the  west  wing  he  heard  a 
dull  thudding. 

'*Hello,"  he  said,  "there  goes  the  other 
oac  Iv(mdmriioth^vegotcagedupin 
that  loom.  Bamln  was  in  such  a  sweat 
when  I  asked  hun  about  it  that  I  didn't  have 
the  nerve  to  go  poking  around."  Then 
shrewdly:  "I  guess  this  is  as  good  a  chance 
as  I'm  liable  to  get,  so  I'll  pass  up  the  scrap 
aitdtakealook."  His  heavy  boots  squeaked 
noinly  down  the  corridor. 

A  crash  fKHn  the  floor  below  indicated 
some  kind  of  a  crisis. 

Again  he  paused  irresolute,  "Damned  if 
I  know  what  to  do.  This  place  is  a  regular 
three-ring  circus.  No  matter  how  you  try 
you're  bound  to  miss  some  of  the  show. 
Good  night!" 

A  woman's  scream  had  rsused  the  hair  on 
his  head. 

He  ran  back  to  the  stairs.  Cautiously  he 
crept  down  four  or  five  steps  until  he  could 
look  into  the  breakfast-ro<Hn.  What  he  saw 
sent  him  up  £^ain  pell-mell. 

So  it  was  Karl,  not  Bambi,  who  had 
won  the  fight!  Karl,  and  with  a  knife! 
Holy  catsl  This  wasn't  a  fight — this  was  a 
munleTl  Somebody  oughta  go  down  and 
take  the  knife  away  from  him.  He  looked 
ruefully  at  his  own  diminutive  body.  Fat 
diancel  The  thudding  in  the  west  wii^  grew 
kmder.  He  hesitatedl  Well,  after  all,  why 
not?  A  little  he^  would  come  in  netty  good 
just  now.  Tiuiui]^,heracedinthediiecticHi 
of  the  thuds. 

He  stopped  before  a  door  with  two  heavy 
inm  bolts.  A  series  of  kicks  shook  the 
panels. 

^'Hi,  there,  Bol"  he  yelled  above  the  din. 
"There's  a  had  guy  down-stairs.  He's  on 
the  loose.  If  I  let  you  out,  will  you  help  me 
to  do  him  up?"  A  muffled  sound  came  from 
within.  *'Oh,  well,  I  guess  you  mean  "yes' 
all  right.   Here  goes." 

He  drew  the  Iwlts.  The  door  <^ned  in- 
ward. With  a  cautious  hand  he  pushed  it 
and  drew  back.  The  aperture  widened.  He 
saw  a  tall  commanding  form,  its  head  par- 
tially concealed  by  a  towel  which  had  been 
used  in  a  roi^  attempt  to  make  a  gag.  As 

Enrybody't  MatBthu,  OOobtr,  loai 


his  eye  rested  on  the  clothing  which  htmg  in 
limp  f<^  from  the  shoulders,  the  chauffeur's 
lower  jaw  dropped.  '"WelljI'Ilbe— ."  The 
words  died  on  his  lips.  There  was  a  rush, 
an  impact  and  he  went  down  like  a  dog. 

The  prisoner  had  darted  headlong  from 
the  room  and  down  the  hall  in  the  direction 
of  the  stairs. 

ENID  COLUNGWOOD,  when  she  saw 
the  last  (tf  Bambi,  thought  that  her 
enemies,  like  two  Kilkenny  cats,  had  de- 
stroyed each  other  by  the  ferocity  of  their 
passions  and  that  siie  was  free  of  both. 
Painfully  she  drs^ged  ho^elf  to  her  feet. 
She  had  no  wish  to  see  the  results  of  that 
terrifying  combat.  With  her  arm  across 
her  face  she  moved  toward  the  door. 

Before  had  gone  a  dozen  steps^  the 
window-curtains  wereabruptly  thrown  (q>en, 
letting  in  a  flood  of  light.  The  storm  was 
over.  The  sun,  a  pale  yellow  disk,  was 
climbing  from  behind  a  bank  of  clouds.  Its 
rays  fell  upon  the  scene  of  wrc^ckage,  the 
overturned  table,  the  bn^en  di^es  and  in 
the  center,  the  body  of  Bambi,  curiously 
p«u:eful  in  its  loose-limbed,  sprawling  re- 
pose.  The  Hindu's  work  was  finished. 

In  the  window,  his  hand  still  clasping  the 
knife  with  whidi  he  had  dealt  the  treacher- 
ous upward  stroke,  stood  Karl.  He  gazed 
down  upon  his  work  with  a  speculative  eye. 
Battered  almost  beyond  recognition,  he  had 
not  escaped  an  easy  victor.  His  blood  lust 
had  been  sated:  he  felt  weak  and  nauseated. 
With  a  grunt  he  let  the  knife  fall  from  his 
fingers  and  stretched  out  a  groping  hand 
for  the  support  of  a  chair.  As  he  did  so,  his 
eye  fell  upon  Enid  Collingwood  trying  to 
slip  away  unobserved,  llie  sight  of  her 
roused  a  demon  in  him.  Here  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble — a  cringing,  pussy- 
footing woman.  With  a  roar  of  rage,  he 
dashed  the  diair  out  of  his  path  and  lunged 
for  her. 

She  saw  his  intention  just  in  time  and 
sprang  aside.  He  missed  her  and  came  to 
lus  knees  with  the  force  of  his  onslau^t. 
Inunediately  ^e  realized  that  she  had  only 
to  keep  her  wits  about  her  and  she  need  not 
fear  him.  Half-blinded  by  his  injuries, 
weakened  by  the  grilling  battle  he  had  come 
through,  he  was  on  the  point  of  collapse. 
But  he  made  a  game  efiort  to  come  back. 
He  staggered  to  his  feet  and  rushed  again. 
She  darted  this  way  and  that,  confusing  him 
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by  her  speed.  The  overturned  furniture 
made  barriers  between  them.  His  progress 
grew  more  labored — ^his  breath  a  greater  ef- 
fort. Like  a  tortured  bull  in  the  arena,  he 
paused,  uncertain  whirh  way  to  turn.  As 
he  hesitated  there  came  tax  unexpected  in- 
terruption. A  hand  brushed  aside  the 
portilres. 

Framed  in  the  doorway  stood  a  tall,  ema- 
ciated form. 

Enid,expecting  to  see  Hennesy, looked  up. 
Her  heart  was  racing  with  the  excitement  of 
the  last  few  hours,  her  nerves  were  strained 
to  the  breaking-point.  For  a  moment  she 
stood  stuing  at  the  newcomer,  then  with  a 
queer  grimace  crumpled  in  a  heap  to  the  floor. 

Kan,  as  he  saw  her  go,  wheeled,  his  hand 
reaching  for  his  automaUc.  The  face  in  the 
doorway  appeared  to  him  through  a  gather- 
ing mist.  With  an  oath  he  brushed  h^  palm 
across  his  eyes.  The  mist  lifted.  DeUbo:- 
ately  he  raised  the  weapon  and  fired. 

AT  TEN  minutes  to  seven,  a  raspberry- 
colored  car  slowed  down  to  a  sus- 
piciously innocent  fifteen  miles  an  hour, 

glided  by  the  traflSc  policeman  in  Jamaica 
and  stopped  in  front  of  Gus  Terry's  all-night 
garage. 

Out  of  the  car  stepped  Jerry  Knox.  He 
called  to  a  young  man  who  was  busily  wash- 
ing down  the  chassis  of  a  mud-bespattered 
sedan. 

"Let's  have  some  gas,  Jack,"  he  requested 
as  the  young  man  laid  down  bis  sponge  and 
approached.  "Give  her  all  she'll  take." 
Then  with  one  eye  on  the  register:  "You 
didn't  happen  to  see  anything  this  morning 
of  a  big  car  with  two  oldish-looking  m&i  in 
it,  did  you?" 

The  mechanic  looked  up. 

"Yes  sir,  I  did.  A  car  stopped  here  about 
half  an  hour  ago  for  some  oil.  At  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  there's  so  little  doing  you 
remember  a  stray  dog  if  it  wags  its  tail. 
This  is  a  slow  dump,  nothing  but  funerals 
and  movies,  not  even  " 

"About  this  car  now,"  Jerry  interposed 
hastily.    "You  were  saying  " 

"I  was  just  going  to  say — "  a  little 
sharply — "Uiat  there  were  two  middling-old 
men  in  it  and  a  chauffeur.  I  didn't  notice 
the  men  much,  except  that  one  of  them  had 
sideburns — trick  whiskers  like  fringe  all 
down  the  sides  of  his  map.  But  they  had  a 
swell  car." 


"Such  as?" 

"A  Ryerson  Six,  royal  blue,  with  lots  of 
brass  work." 
"And  the  engine?" 

The  mechanic  pursed  an  ^qnaising  % 

"Good  for  fifty  easy — seventy,  if  yoa 
don't  care  what  happens  to  you." 

Jerry  nodded.  "I  guess  tbey  won't  do 
any  fifty  miles  on  these  roads." 

"That's  what  I  told  them.  The  cops  are 
as  busy  as  cooties  down  here  lately — nabbed 
twenty-eight  last  Sunday."  Then  pointing 
to  the  gasoline  tank,  'Twelve  is  all  sh^ 
hold  this  morning." 

Jerry  took  a      from  his  case. 

"Did  they  lu^)pen  to  mention  which  rotd 
th^  were  taking?  No,  that's  all  ri^t," 
wavii^  away  a  Imndful  of  change. 

The  mechanic  grinned.  "About  the  rood, 
they  dichi't  say,  sir.  But  the  chauffeur- 
looked  like  a  wop — ^wanted  to  know  where 
the  Merrick  road  was." 

Jerry  climbed  back  into  the  car  and 
started  the  engine. 

"South  side  road  pretty  fair?" 

"Well,  they're  repairing  it  from  here  to 
Babylon — three  or  four  detours.  But," 
with  another  grin,  "I  didn't  tell  'em  that 
Thoi^t  they  could  find  it  out  for  them- 
selves." 

At  the  first  cross-road  Jerry  headed  north. 
As  it  took  the  curve,  the  small  figure  at  his 
side  sat  up,  pulled  off  cap  and  goggles  and 
shook  to  the  breeze  a  mane  of  crisp,  yellow 
curls. 

"There,"  said  the  Princess  Ottilie,  "now 
my  poor  face  can  breathe.  I  couldn't  stand 
those  stuffy  things  a  minute  longer.  Why 
are  we  turning  this  way,  Mr.  Jerry, 
please?" 

Skilfully  Jerry  avoided  a  bad  spot  in  the 
road.  His  jaw  was  set,  his  eyes  e^le-keen 
under  puckered  brows;  but  he  relaxed  su& 
dently  to  smile  down  on  his  companion. 

The  last  hour  had  cemented  a  friendship 
that  might,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
have  taken  months  of  calls  and  dances,  ti& 
and  reconciliations. 

Out  of  the  vastness  of  space  this  girl,  a 
stranger  from  a  strange  land,  a  princess  aiid 
a  fugitive,  whose  manners,  customs,  lan- 
guage ev&L,  were  so  diffo^t  from  his  own, 
had  found  her  yra.y  into  his  life.  Yesterday 
she  had  not  been  a  part  of  the  scheme  of 
things.  To-day  he  felt  that  he  had  known 
her  always— known  the  gold  of  hair,  the  Hit 
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of  vokx,  the  trick  of  eyes  that  looked  up  into- 
his  with  so  much  imderstanding. 

Pq)  yns  Jefry's  middle  name,  thrills  his 
breakfast-food.  Hie  Princess  Otdlie  -was 
the  first  person  he  had  ever  met  who  could 
play  the  game  as  he  played  it  and  go  him 
one  better.  He  wondered  what  his  family, 
his  straight-laoed,  tmimaginative  family, 
would  say  to  her — how  they  would  take  her 
vUilwind  descriptimsof  the  thiz^die  had 
seen  and  done  in  her  own  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries. 

The  majority  oi  her  escapades  were  amus- 
ii^ — ^the  pranks  at  a  hi^-spirited  child.  A 
few  struck  him  as  pitiful.  He  read  b^ween 
the  lines  and  realized  ha  iimooence — the 
great  loneliiKss  of  the  last  five  years.  In 
^te  of  her  assertiaais  to  the  oootraiy,  she 
was  afraid  of  her  Unde  Waldemar  and  his 
hendiman^  Karl.  Thdr  treatment  of  her 
made  his  blood  boil  imd  he  began  to  lack  for- 
ward with  a  grim  sort  of  pleasure  to  meeting 
them  at  the  journey's  end.  This  rascally 
old  duke  would  have  some  ezplaming  to  do. 

A  touch  on  his  arm  roused  him  ^m  his 
abstraction.  '  Ottilie  repeated  her  qoestiMi. 

**Why  are  we  turning  this  way?" 

Jerry  tried  to  ez|dain  the  hastily  formed 
plim  he  had  in  nUnd.   ^ou  heard  what 
that  chap  back  there  said?" 
.  She  nodded. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  try  to  head  them  oflE. 
They've  got  a  good  half-hour's  start  and  a 
corking  car;  but  at  every  town  they'll  have 
to  come  down  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour  or 
run  the  risk  of  being  pinched.  Besides 
then  are  those  detours.  I  know  what  that 
means  cm  Long  Island — ^two  or  three  miles 
out  of  your  way  on  a  punk  road.  Hie 
Motor  Parkway  is  our  one  best  bet,  and  I'm 
headed  for  it." 

'The  Motor  Parkway,  what  is  that?" 
The  imacess  was  himgry  for  details. 

"It's  a  straightaway  down  the  center  oi 
the  island  for  about  fifty  miles.  There's  a 
the<Kretical  speed-limit  of  fwty-five  an  hour, 
but  if  you  want  to  try  a  little  more  there's 
no  oat  to  stop  you." 

"Bat,"  Ottilie  intemqrted,  'Strfay  didn't 
the  others  take  this  road  if  it's  so  good?" 

Jerryslackened  hisspeed  as  he  saw  a  grade- 
cross  ing  just  ahead.  "From  what  our  friend 
at  the  garage  said,  they  have  a  green 
chauffeur— probably  some  one  in  your  own 
outfit,  pressed  into  duty  at  the  last  moment. 
How  about  it?" 


'^es,  yes!  of  oourse.  It's  Alexis,"  she 
answered.  "He  valets  for  my  uncle  and  for 
Kaxi,  and  does  many  things  for  us  alL  He 
can  drive.  I've  seen  him;  but  I  think  he 
would  not  be  called  a  safe  driver!" 

"Good!  Just  as  I  thou^t.  In  all  proba^ 
bility  Mr.  Edgar  is  wise  to  this  boy,  Alexis, 
and  prefers  to  keep  to  the  south-side  road 
where  there  won't  be  a  chance  to  hit  it 
up.  He  values  his  own  nbck,  and,  sa)^  he  to 
himself,  'An  hour  or  two  won't  make  any 
difference.'  You  don't  want  to  forget  that 
they  have  no  idea  that  we  are  on  their  trail. 
They  think  I  am  locked  up  in  a  two-by-siz 
jail  and  that  you  are  prc^bly  off  suUdng 
in  some  hotel.  Here  we  are  now,"  as  they 
stopped  before  a  small  white  toll-house, 
"liiey  make  yon  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
ri^di^  your  nrrir,  It's  a  great  little  burg. 
Long  ^md." 

A  minute  later  diey  swept  out  into  the 
stretch  that  led  in  a  flat,  straight  line  to 
Ronkonkoma,  half-way  down  the  island. 
The  road  slid  beneath  them  with  dizzying 
raiMdity — the  race  was  on. 

npHERE  was  little  chance  for  omvetsa 
^  ti<m;  the  wind  wfaqiped  their  words 
away  before  they  had  uttered  them.  The 
princess,  her  eye  on  the  speedcuneter,  saw  the 
little  needle  travel  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
and  then  on  to  fifty,  where  it  settled  itself. 
A  glorious  feding  of  detachment  came  to 
her — her  imtamed  spirit  was  winging  for- 
ward unhampered  into  space.  With  tense 
fingers  she  gripped  the  red-leather  uphdr 
stay.  It  was  an  andior  to  windward,  a  re- 
minder that  she  was  afle^-and-4>lood  person. 
Once  Jerry  shouted: 

"Tliis  was  a  part  of  the  Vanderbilt  Cup 
course."  And  she  nodded  her  head  without 
understanding  what  he  meant.  He  might 
have  told  her  that  it  was  a  pvt  of  the  Milky 
Way  and  she  would  have  believed  him.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  could  go  on  forever 
thus,  the  wind  in  her  face,  this  man  \sy  htf 
side. 

Not  once  did  they  overtake  a  car  headed 
east.  Whatever  traffic  there  was  all  seemed 
to  come  from  the  <^>pogite  direction.  Now 
and  then  a  b^  machine  was  snuffed  by  them 
with  a  roar;  but  for  the  most  part  they 
had  the  road  to  themselves. 

At  last,  and  all  too  soon  for  the  girl,  their 
speed  began  to  slacken;  Jerry  was  looking 
to  right  and  left  with  anxious  eyes. 
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"It*s  a  dog's  age  since  I  last  hit  this  trail," 
he  said  in  answer  to  a  question  in  the  eyes 
of  the  princess;  *'but  it's  all  right  now," 
pointing  to  a  sign-post,  "we're  about  there." 
He  glanced  at  the  clock.  "Eight-fifteail 
Well,  how'd  you  enjoy  it?" 

Ottilie  cla^)ed  h^  hands. 

'*Oh,  it  was  wonderful — wondeifult  I 
wish  we  could  go  on  for  hours  and  hours." 

"We  might  have  to  stop  for  a  little  gas 
or  some  food,"  he  said  teasingly.  "After  all, 
I'm  human,  even  if  you  are  a  princess." 

She  made  a  moue  of  disclaimer.  She  too 
was  human,  she  would  have  him  to  know. 
And  then  with  an  eager  gesticulation  she 
pointed  to  the  road  ahead. 

"What  place  is  that?" 

He  followed  the  direction  of  her  gaze  and 
saw,  through  a  veil  <tf  interlacing  branches, 
the  outlines  of  a  white  stucco  building. 

"That,  my  dear  Miss  Princess,"  he  re- 
plied, "is  a  rattling  good  inn.  We  turn  here 
for  the  south  side.  And  the  great  question 
before  us  now  is" — he  swung  off  into  a  side 
road  bordered  by  freshly  plowed  fields — 
"have  we  or  have  we  not?" 

"Have  we  not  what?" 

"Beaten  than  to  it.  Frcnn  now  on  well 
have  to  follow  a  frequented  road  too,  and 
it's  doubtful  if  we  could  overhaul  diem. 
However,"  with  a  shrug,  "that's  on  the  lap 
of  the  gods.  They've  been  good  to  us  so 
far  and  we'll  just  plug  along  and  trust  them 
and  our  Iriead  here  to  do  the  rest."  He 
patted  the  wheel  affectionateljr.  "See,"  he 
added,  "we  are  getting  back  into  civiliza- 
ti<m.  Better  put  on  your  cap  and  gobies. 
No  telling  whom  we  might  meet.  On  a 
jaunt  like  this  it  pays  to  be  careful." 

A  mile  or  two  farther  on  the  raspberry- 
colored  car  swung  into  the  main  street  of  a 
pretty  village.  Already  the  sun  had  the 
warmth  of  midsummer.  The  children  on 
their  way  to  school  had  shed  hats  and  coats 
and  were  froUcking  like  lambs  loosed  in  a 
pasture.   Jerry  lathed  in  sympathy. 

"It's  good  to  be  alive  on  a  dky  like  this. 
Don't  you  " 

The  words  died  on  his  lips.  His  hand 
gripped  the  arm  of  the  princess.  "Look!" 

She  followed  the  direction  of  his  gaze 
and  saw,  standing  before  a  roadhotise,  a 
bright  blue  touring  car. 

"Dollars  to  doughnuts  that's  it,"  he 
whispered  in  her  ear.  "I  wonder  if  I  dare 
go  over  and  reconnoiter?" 


They  slid  in  under  an  elm-tree  and  came 
to  a  stop.  Jerry  looked  longingly  at  the 
brass- trimmed  en^y.  It  sparkled  vith 
aggravating  e&dency.  There  was  no  sug* 
gestion  of  hard  driving  upon  its  sleek  ^des. 
It  looked  fit  for  a  thousand  miles. 

"They're  in  there  eating,"  he  groaned, 
"and  us  starvii^.  I'd  give  ten  years  of  my 
life  for  a  chance  to  punch  a  few  holes  in 
those  bloated  tires.  That  would  give  them 
something  to  think  about  belles  their 
stomachs." 

"Well,"  the  princess  raised  an  inquiring 
shoulder,  "why  don't  you?  It  would  be 
quite  simple.  I  can  help  you.  Better  still, 
I  can  do  it.  You  go  to  luk  some  question 
at  the  office — to  admire  the  beautiful  car. 
No  one  notices  me  and — "  a  suggestive 
downward  stroke  with  one  hand— "it  is 
done  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  with  a 
pocket-knife." 

Jerry  looked  at  her  admiringly. 

"On  my  soul,  I  beUeve  you'd  do  it,  and 
get  away  with  it  too.  But  it's  too  risky; 
and  besides  it's  not  ethical  It's — "  From 
under  hwlon^laahes  the  princess  was  eyii^ 
him  expectantly — "it'»— t^,  hang  it  alll 
I  can't  ocplain  it  to  you.  WeM  better  be 
getting  on.  At  least  we  shall  have  the  lead 
and  we  must  try  to  keep  it." 

He  threw  in  the  clutdi.  Onoe  man  the 
car  sprang  forward, 

FROM  now  on  the  race  depended  <m  the 
drivii^.  And  no  one  could  deny  Jeny 
the  titleof  "master  driver."  With  consum- 
mate skill  he  avoided  the  rough  places,  kept 
within  limits  as  the  towns  were  reached 
and  gave  the  engine  its  head  <m  the  strips 
between.  Never  once  did  he  forget  the 
danger  from  those  swift  ohve-drab  units  €i 
the  law  mounted  on  motor-cycles  who 
lurked  inby-paths  to  surprise  the  ^Ked-fiend 
and  who  dealt  out  punishment  in  tlie  form  of 
ciisp  innk  slips  that  invariably  meant  a 
sununons  for  the  morning.  He  was  prepared 
to  collect  a  few  of  those  slips  if  necessary, 
but  he  preferred  to  keep  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  police  as  long  as  possible,  and  besides 
even  a  minute's  delay  might  mean  the  loss 
of  the  lead. 

He  was  just  congratulating  himself  that 
the  worst  part  of  the  ride  was  over  whoi, 
as  they  topped  a  slight  rise  in  ground,  a  tire 
blew  out  with  a  loud  and  ostentatious  bang. 
A  crow,  perching  on  the  shouldv  <^  a 
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dummy  in  a  near-by  wheat-field,  croaked  a 
disconsolate  echo.  Hie  laspberry-colored 
car  drifted  to  the  lee  side  of  the  road  and 
stopped.  Without  a  word  Jerry  climbed 
out  to  invest^ate  the  damage. 

The  princess,  leaning  at  a  perilous  angle 
over  the  back,  watched  him  anxiously. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  she  inquired. 

"Glass,"  he  responded  laconically.  "The 
tire  on  this  side  is  cut  to  pieces  fuid  the  ojie 
on  the  other  side  doesn't  look  any  too  good. ' 
I'd  like  to  get  ar-hold  of  the  rube  who  threw 
his  beer  bottle  in  this  road.  I'd  wring  his 
neck.  There's  nothing  in  the  world  that'll 
get  you  as  quick  as  glass." 

"How  long  will  it  take  to  fix  it?" 

"Fifteen  minutes  if  I  hustle." 

The  Princess  Ottilie  dropped  back  In  her 
seat.  All  the  sunshine  had  gone  out  of  the 
day.  Her  eyes  wandered  forlornly  over  the 
landscape.   Suddenly  she  sat  up  again. 

"I  think  I  see  violets  over  there.  TOl  I 
have  time  to  pick  some?'* 

"Oodles!"  whimsically.  "You  might  pick 
a  wreath  for  me.  I  think  I'll  need  one 
presently." 

He  watched  her  scramble  out  of  the  car 
and  climb  the  fence,  and  with  a  shrug  turned 
back  to  his  task.  Women  were  funny  things: 
with  a  life  at  stake  they  could  think  about 
picking  a  few  measly  violets.  Why  in 
thunder  hadn't  she  seemed  more  interested 
in  the  tire!  She  could  at  least  have  offered 
to  lend  a  hand.  He  jacked  up  the  axle. 

FyR.  the  next  fifteen  minutes  he  toiled 
frantically.  Even  the  defection  of  the 
princess  was  forgotten  while  he  juggled 
monkey-wrenches  and  pUers.  For  some 
reason  the  ^oe  refused  to  slip  into  place. 
The  rim  was  out  of  true.  He  gritted  his 
teeth  and  hurled  mental  anathemas  at 
Tohari,  who  had  been  the  last  one  to  change 
a  tire.  At  last  it  was  accomplished.  As 
he  straightened  his  back  and  wiped  the 
drops  of  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  he 
saw  the  £gare  of  the  princess  flying  toward 
him  akmg  the  road.  She  threw  something 
itom  he^— the  violets  he  supposed — and 
raised  her  voice  in  wamii^. 

"They  are  coming!  Quick,  they  are  com- 
ing. I  saw  them  from  the  old  bam  over 
there."  She  stumbled  to  the  car  panting. 

He  helped  her  into  place  and  slid  into  his 
seat.  Already  the  roar  of  the  approaching 
car  drowned  every  other  sound.  It  spoke 


of  power  and  speed.  The  great  blue-and- 

gold  dragon  was  almost  upon  them.  As  it 
reasted  the  slope  tha«  was  a  report  like 
an  exploding  hand-grenade  and  it  careened 
from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other. 
Fifty  feet  away  it  came  to  a  stop. 

Ottilie  sprang  up  with  a  cry  of  triumph. 
The  cry  was  edioed  from  the  disabled  car. 
A  man  leaned  forward,  gesticulating  wildly. 
Without  ceremony  Jerry  caught  the  girl 
by  die  hem  of  her  skM  and  jerked  her  hur- 
riedly to  her  seat. 

"Sit  down,  for  heaven's  sakel  They'll 
see  you." 
Tlie  warning  came  too  late. 
The  man  had  jumped  from  the  machine 
and  was  running  toward  them^  calling  the 
girl  by  name  as  he  came. 
It  was  the  Duke  Waldemar! 
'Here's  hoping  that  that  tire  doesn't  fly 
o£E  and  send  us  to  J^ngdom  Come,"  Trary 
murmured  fervently,  and  threw  the  dutc^ 
into  high. 

The  little  roadster  leaped  forward  and 
the  figure  of  the  duke  receded  imtil  it  was  a 
mere  girating  speck  In  the  middle  distance. 
Knex  turned  to  the  girl  and  spoke  soberly. 

"That  squeak  was  too  close  to  suit  me. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  bit  of  glass  playing 
them  the  same  dirty  trick  that  it  played  us, 
we  might  have  been — "  A  vision  of  the 
princess  coming  up  the  dusty  road  suddenly 
blotted  out  all  other  impressions.  He 
paused.  "It  was  the  same  piece  of  glass, 
wasn't  it?  What  was  that  you  were  throw- 
ing away  just  before  their  car  came  in  sight?" 

Ottilie  smiled  onnplacently. 

"It  was  more  glass,  a  great  deal  more,  Mr. 
Jerry.  I  found  ever  so  many  bottles  and 
jars  behind  that  old  Dam.  They  had  lovely 
sharp  points  that  stood  right  up  straight. 
One  piece  was  " 

Jerry  whistled. 

"So  that  was  what  you  were  up  to?  And 
I  thought  you  were  picking  violets!"  He 
put  his  foot  on  the  gas  and  watched  the 
needle  climb  to  forty-five.  "I'd  hate  to 
have  you  get  'down'  on  me,  Miss  Princess. 
I'm  glad  I've  got  you  on  my  side.  Only 
now  that  they've  recognized  us  and  prob- 
ably cau^t  on  to  the  reason  for  their 
wrecked  tires,  we  may  expect  to  look  for 
squalls  ahead.  Keep  ycur  i  es  open  for 
those  motor  cops.  I'm  aot  going  to  stop 
now  for  anybody  even  if  I  have  to  spend 
the  next  ten  years  in  jail.  Hold  fast" 
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A  town  Bpmi  by,  a  blurred  impression  of 
wratbful  ahouta  and  waving  arms.  Dogs 
bailed,  but  kept  their  distance.  Chickens 
flapped  their  wings  and  scuttled  to  the 
ditches  for  shelter.  A  cow  which  had  been 
placidly  chewing  her  cud  beside  the  road 
threw  up  her  head  and,  bellowing  panic, 
lumbered  down  the  street,  the  long  tether- 
ing rope  dn^ging  at  her  heels. 

Once  more  the  open  country.  Flat  sand 
dunes,  now,  scrub  oaks  and  tlw  smdl  ci  the 
sea.  Jerry's  eyes  never  left  the  middle  oi 
the  road.  One  swerve  and  they  would  be 
gone.  No  Vanderbilt  Cup  racer  ever  jock- 
eyed his  machine  to  better  advuitage. 
Another  town,  and  then  another.  Still  no 
mishap.  He  began  to  get  ovmonfident. 
As  the  next  cluster  of  houses  ai^ieared,  he 
decided  that  th^  had  eluded  pursuit  and 
could  afod  a  breathing-space.  He  slowed 
down  far  a  dangerous  curve,  and  turned 
to  the  {»inces5. 

"It's  cUnched.  From  now  on — "  He 
threw  on  his  brakes. 

A  large  detour  sign  stared  him  in  the  face. 
Not  until  he  had  broi^t  the  raspberry- 
colored  car  to  a  standstill  did  he  realize 
that  he  bad  fallen  into  an  ambuscade. 

Fnnn  the  side  of  the  road  a  fliwor,  hoary 
with  age,  rattled  fcMrward.  A  tall,  thin 
bay-man  in  shirt  sleeves  and  yachting  cap 
raised  a  warning  hand  and  shouted: 

"Yer  might  as  well  stop  an*  keep  stoppin'. 
It's  high  time  yer  c^)«s  was  brought  to 
an  end.  What  d'yer  think  this  road  is — a 
roller  coaster?" 

"Who  are  y«rf"  demanded  Jerry  trucu- 
lently. His  nerves  were  tricky  and  he  felt 
that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  pick  a  fight 
with  almost  anybody.  "What  right  have 
you  got  to  stop  me?" 

"I'm  the  deputy  sheriff.  And  if  you  think 
you  kin  go  through  these  towns,  hell-bent, 
the  way  you've  been  adoin',  then  you've 
got  another  think  ccHnin'  to  yer.  You  just 
follow  me  now,  and  don't  try  any  monkey 
shines,  because  I've  got  a  gun — see?" 

Jerry  saw.  His  experience  with  the  Long 
Island  ronsdence  made  him  wary  about 
trying  to  break  for  freedom.  As  they 
pottered  down  the  main  street,he  had  plenty 
of  time  for  refiection.  Even  a  short  delay 
was  going  to  put  a  crimp  in  his  plans.  He 
bad  no  right  to  keep  silent  any  longer.  His 
mind  once  made  up,  he  could  scarcely  wait 
for  the  car  to  come  to  a  standstill. 


"I  say,"  he  commenrrd,  "you  maataft 
bold  me.  I've  got  to  get  t»  tlw  end  ci  die 
island  right  away.  It's  a  question  of  lifii 
or  death.  I  " 

"Go  on,"  prompted  the  dqraty,  "tcfl 
me  next  you're  a  doctor.  That's  nAat  tfacy 
all  say." 

"I'm  not  a  doctor,"  sni^^>ed  Jerry,  "and 
I'm  not  lymg  to  you,  ather.  If  you  won't 
let  me  go,  thm  for  the  love  dt  Wkib  get 
busy  and  send  some  one  down  to  Bfo. 
WiUard  Edgar's  house  at  BrockhanqitaB. 
They've  got  a  woman  there  and — "  He 
laundied  into  the  story  of  Enid  Colliog- 
wood's  abduction.  It  had  a  fishy  somad. 
His  own  ears  warned  him  of  its  Lncooas- 
tendes.  Told  to  such  an  imsympathetic 
listener  it  outclassed  the  3Baroa  Mundieu- 
sen's  best.  He  hitdied  nurvoudy  at  hm 
collar,  stammered,  heatated. 

The  deputy  wag^^  his  head^  a  knownig 
leer  cm  his  lip. 

"Ah,  roll  over,"  he  said.  "You're  talkm* 
in  yer  deep."  And  then  bruskly:  "Tve 
heard  au>ug^  <rf  that  rot.   Chmb  out 
th^t  car.  Come,  get  busy." 

Fumii^f,  Jerry  obeyed.  At  the  curb  he 
paused. 

"What  place  is  this  you're  taking  me  to?" 
A  big  bony  hand  pointed  upwanL 
"Cain't  yer  read?" 

Jerry  followed  the  hand.  In  gold  lettoa 
on  a  neat  blade  sign  he  read: 

Engine  Gompanr  No.  1 

"What  are  you  going  to  do — turn  the 
hose  on  me?"  he  inquired  caustically. 

"I'm  goin'  ta  keep  yer  here  until  the 
sheriff  gits  through  eatin'." 

"Eating?  God  help  us!  What's  he  eatmg 
at  this  time  day?  It's  too  late  fw  bicik- 
fast  and  too  early  for  lunchera." 

"Don't  git  funny,"  was  the  brief  admo- 
nition. 

Inside  the  building,  the  fire-fitting  ootfit 
stood  shrouded  in  tarpaulins. 

"Not  mudi  use  ior  'em,"  volunteered  the 
bay-man.  "This  town  is  so  blamed  safe, 
we  never  git  no  fires." 

The  Princess  Ottihe  started.  It  was  the 
same  complaint  the  mechanic  back  in  ^ 
garage  at  Jamaica  hadmade.  Longlslaod, 
Uke  every  other  place,  needed  an  occasioDal 
jaz^g  up. 

^Thiswayl"  The  man  threw  open  a  door 
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that  led  into  a  small  room,  fitted  up  like  an 
ofi^.  "You  might  as  well  be  restin'  yer 
hands  and  feet  while  yerwaitin'.  Set  down." 

Jerry  accepted  the  invitation  and  dropped 
into  a  chair.  He  was  in  no  mood  for  con- 
versation, but  the  deputy  still  lingered. 

"Where's  yer  friend?"  the  man  asked  at 
last. 

Knox  looked  around — Ottilie  was  no 
where  to  be  seen. 

**0h,  I  don't  know,"  he  said  carelessly. 
"What  difference  does  it  make?  You've  got 
me  and  the  car.  Isn't  that  enough?" 

"Looks  like  it  would  have  ter  be." 

JERRY  grunted.  The  chair  was  stiff- 
backed  and  hard — the  atmosphere  torrid. 
The  ticking  of  a  clock  and  the  rhythmic 
crunch  of  the  deputy's  jaws  .were  the  only 
sounds  that  broke  the  stillness.  Minutes 
went  by — still  no  sheriff.  He  got  up  and 
paced  the  floor. 

"Say,  look  here,"  Jerry  paused  before 
the  chair  which  the  deputy  had  tipped  back 
against  the  wall.  "I  doubt  if  you  are  acting 
within  your  rights  to  hold  me  all  this  time. 

I'm  willing  to  pay  my  fine  " 

"Tell  that  to  the  judge  over  at  Riverhead. 

He  " 

"Riverhead?  What's  the  idea?" 

"You  been  athrowin'  glass  on  the  public 

highway  and  " 

"So,  that's  the  game,  is  it?  Well,  whereas 
your  warrant?" 

The  man  saw  his  mistake. 
"I  ain't  took  you  in  jest  fer  that,"  he 
disclaimed  hastily.  "I  pinched  you  fer 
speedin'.  I  don't  have  ter  have  no  warrant 
fer  that." 

Jerry  gritted  his  teeth.    The  trap  had 

been  rffectually  sprung.    They  could  

"FIRE!  FIRE!" 

The  deputy  dropped  his  chair  to  the  floor 
and  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"A  fire — a  fire  at  last;"  he  cried.  "I  got 
to  sound  the  alarm."  His  eye  caught  the 
expression  on  the  face  of  his  prisoner — the 
door  slammed — the  key  clicked  in  the  lock. 

"WeU,  I'll  be   »    Jerry's  cap  went 

spinning  across  the  floor  in  a  futile  effort 
to  express  his  chagrin. 

Outside  was  pandemonium.  Feet 
tramped — wheels  creaked — fifty  tongues 
out-bedlamed  Bedlam.  The  lusty  peel  of 
the  fire-gong  added  to  the  racket. 

Knox  dropped  his  head  into  his  hands 

BMPr^thods't  MapuiHe,  October,  igai 


and  waited  until  the  clamor  had  taken  itself 
off  up  street  and  died  into  the  distance. 
Hien  he  rose  and  surveyed  his  prison. 

The  one  window  was  effectually  guarded 
by  bars  of  iron. 

"Oh,  to  be  a  Houdini,"  he  thought  as  he 
tested  their  strength.  They  were  as  firm- 
rooted  as  the  Equitable  Building.  As 
he  despondently  returned  to  his  seat,  the 
door  opened  an  inch  or  two  and  the  eager 
face  of  the  Princess  Ottilie  appeared  in  the 
aperture.  Smudges  of  grease  and  soot  had 
ahnost  obliterated  the  satin  pmk  of  the 
cheeks,  the  perky  uplift  of  the  nose.  A  thin 
trickle  of  blood  was  working  a  ridge  down 
one  grimy  temple. 

Jerry's  jaw  dropped,  but  a  stamp  of  her 
foot  warned  him  that  there  was  no  time  for 
explanations. 

"Hurry,"  she  urged.  "There's  not  a 
minute  to  lose — they  will  be  back  directly. 
Quick!" 

They  hustled  from  the  engine-house, 
through  a  patch  of  woods.  She  led  him 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  From  a  dis- 
tance the  sounds  of  the  firemen  at  their 
work  came  to  them  on  the  breeze. 

"What  about  the  car?"  demanded  Jerry. 

Ottilie  shook  her  head  impatiently. 

"Car's  no  use  to  us.  Every  one  knows  it 
by  this  time.  I've  got  something  bett^." 
,  From  a  hedge  she  dragged  a  motor-cycle 
with  a  side  car, 

"Princess,"  Knox  cried,  "you're  a  won- 
der.  Where  did  you  get  it?" 

Ottilie  was  busy  tucking  herself  into  the 
side  car.  "I  borrowed  it  from  a  garage 
up  the  street.  The  man'U  never  miss  it — 
he  had  so  many." 

Jerry  swallowed  —  tried  to  speak  — 
choked — gave  it  up.  Hie  sJU  sJU  of  the 
engine  told  him  they  were  on  their  way. 

As  they  left  the  town  behind  them,  he 
took  a  good  looL-  at  the  culprit.  Her  shoes 
were  muddy — liev  stockings  torn — the  green- 
and-gold  party  dress  a  forlorn  drabble  of 
shreds  and  tatters.  Even  the  theft  of  a 
motor-cycle  could  not  account  for  such 
wreckage. 

"Where,"  he  asked  sternly,  "is  the  coat 
you  were  wearing  when  I  last  saw  you?" 

Out  of  the  dirty  face  a  pair  of  yellow  eyes 
looked  up  in  a  pathetic  attempt  to  be  con- 
ciliatory. "I  used  it  to  start  the  fire  with, 
y^ou  see,  I  wanted  smoke — a  great  deal  of 
smoke,  and  there  was  nothing  to  " 
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The  motor-cycle  narrowly  escaped  a 
collision  with  a  tree.  Hie  princess  hastened 
to  explain. 

"Oh,  you  needn't  be  worried.  It  was  not 
a  good  bam — ^in  fact  it  was  old.  There  were 
holes  in  it  in  a  great  many  places.  It  was 
quite  all  right  to  bum  it  except  for  the  silly 
cow.  I  couldn't  make  her  get  out  and  she 
did  this  to  me — and  this — ^pointing  to  her 
forehead  and  dress.  "I  had  to  get  behind 
her  and  shove  before  " 

The  groan  that  burst  from  Jerry's  lips 
must  have  started  in  his  shoes. 

"Lord!  I  see  our  finish.  We've  com- 
mitted every  crime  on  the  calendar  and 
some  that  were  never  thought  of  before. 
Speeding,  assaulting  a  cow,  larceny,  arson- 
All  we've  got  to  do  is  a  little  murdering  and 
there's  nothing  left.  When  that  dep- 
uty " 

The  rest  was  lost  in  the  jolting  of  the 
motor-cycle.  For  a  mile  or  two  they  trav- 
eled on  in  silence — each  turning  over  in  his 
mind  the  events  of  the  last  few  hours — and 
their  probable  outcome.  At  last  a  fork  in 
the  road  demanded  a  decision.  The  machine 
came  to  a  grinding  halt. 

"Whithnr  away  now?"  q>eculated  Mr. 
Knox. 

"There's  a  house  over  th^.  You  might 
ask.*'  Ottilie  pointed  to  a  small  shai^  at 
some  distance  from  the  road. 

Jerry  looked  to  right  and  left.  Nothing 
else  in  s^ht  but  hummocks  of  sand  and  a 
discounted  growth  of  pines  and  huckleberry 
bushes.  The  sun  had  hidden  its  face — the 
spot  was  a  desert. 

He  ^rang  to  the  ground,  crossed  the 
road  and  made  his  way  to  the  shack.  The 
door  was  locked.  He  knocked  and  waited. 
Suddenly  he  heard  the  racket  of  a  motor- 
cycle. He  wheeled,  but  the  house  cut  off 
his  view  of  the  road.  He  dashed  for  the 
gate,  caught  his  toe  in  a  snarl  of  dead  Vir- 
ginia creeper  vines  and  went  headlong. 
When  he  picked  himself  up,  the  road  was 
deserted — the  motOT-cyde  and  the  Princess 
Ottilie  had  disappeared. 

Jerry  sat  down  on  an  uprooted  tree-stump 
and  ran  a  hand  through  his  hair.  "Talk 
about  your  wild,  wild  women,"  he  muttered 
glumly. 

A  drop  of  rain  and  the  ominous  growl  of 
thunder  brou^t  him  out  of  his  daze.  He 
staggered  to  his  feet. 


The  going  was  heavy,  die  road  a  foot 
deep  in  beaich  sand,  ov^iead  a  black  and 
treacherous  sky.   From  the  sea  came  the 

sough  of  a  cold  wet  wind. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half-mile  he  found 
the  mot(v-cycle.  St^dmg  there  in  the 
ditdb  it  txM  its  own  st^y.  A  little  farther 
on  the  tracks  of  a  heavy  automobile  Irft 
no  doubt  as  to  what  had  beaxne  of  the 
princess.  For  several  feet  in  all  directions 
the  ground  had  been  plowed  vap.  She  had 
not  submitted  tamdy  to  capture.  There  had 
been  a  stmggle — pos^bly  every  man  in  the 
Edgar  car  had  had  a  hand  in  it. 

Jerry  ground  his  teeth  and  dragged  the 
motor-cycle  out  of  the  (Utch.  He  started 
the  engine  thrumming  and  ^rang  into  the 
saddle.  As  he  did  so  a  burst  of  rain  ladied 
across  his  face.- 

The  storm  had  bndcen  in  good  earnest 

I IKE  an  arch-fiend  bent  on  destruction, 
he  shot  away,  liis  engine  spluttering. 
Could  he  overtake  them  b^(»e  they  reached 
the  house,  and  if  he  did — what  thai? 

With  maddening  intricacy,  the  road  took 
to  dipping  in  a  series  of  short  faiUs.  On  each 
up  grade  he  strained  his  eyes,  hepii^  for  a 
glimpse  (A  the  fugitive  car;  ev^  down 
grade  he  took  with  dizzy  speed,  the  enq^ 
seat  at  his  side  crying  to  him,  "hska— 
faster."  It  was  no  longer  Enid  C<JIiDgwooi} 
that  he  was  thinking  of,  but  Ottilie — the 
Princess  Ottilie.  It  was  she  who  had  need 
of  him. 

Spattered  with  mud,  drenched  with  rain, 
he  reached  the  last  hill.  From  its  crest  he 
saw  a  tnt  of  Edenr- »  fiury-had  created  hf 
the  hand  of  man  where  Nature  had  decreed 
a  waste  place.  The  house  on  the  rocks, 
the  gardens  putting  on  their  .^xil  great, 
the  hedges,  the  miniature  lake — aH,  he 
knew,  were  a  part  of  the  Edgar  estate. 
Bellaires  in  all  its  beauty  lay  before  him. 

With  a  shout  he  charged  down  the  sk^>e. 
Midway  in  the  descent  he  saw  somethuag 
that  made  him  grip  the  handle-bars.  The 
motorcycle  swe^rcd  to  the  ri^t  and  came 
to  a  stop. 

On  its  side  in  the  (Ktcfa  lay  aU  that  was 

left  of  the  blue  touring  car.  A  splintered 
tdegraph  pole  showed  the  spot  where  its 
Qireer  had  been  cut  short. 

Slowly  Jerry  dismoimted  and  approa^ed 
the  wreck.  Wbiild  he  find  the  l»^en  body 
of  the  princess  among  that  otmfuaon  « 
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leather  and  metal?'  The  thought  made  a 
coward  of  him.  He  wished  himself  miles 
away.  Some  one  else  should  have  played 
the  rfile  of  rescuer — some  one  who  could 
have  been  cool  and  impersonal. 

He  cried,  "Ottilie!  Ottiliel"  and  waited. 
There  was  no  answer. 
Warily'  he  skirted  the  spot,  his  eyes  alert 
for  the  first  sign  of  movement.  To  his  sur- 
prise he  saw  no  one.  It  seemed  incredible 
that  all  the  passengers  of  that  ill-fated  car 
should  have  escaped;  yet  that  appucntly 
was  just  what  had  happened.  The  reaction 
made  his  knees  wobble — a  mist  hung  on  his 
lashes.  He  dashed  a  hand  across  Ms  eyes. 

Hie  Ix)rd  be  praisedl  Ottilie  was  not  a 
part  of  the  wreckage  that  lay  strewn  about 
his  feet.  But  where  was  she?  What  had 
happened  in  that  half-hour  interval  since 
she  had  left  him?  The  ivy-covered  gateway 
of  Bellaires  beckoned.  Behind  those  wal^ 
he  would  find  the  answer  to  his  question. 
The  thought  roused  him  to  action  and  he 
started  forward. 

As  he  did  so  he  heard  a  groan  coming 
from  somewhere  close  at  hand.  His  fears 
returned.  There  was  a  victim — ^more  than 
one  perhaps.  He  leaped  to  the  heap  of 
debris  and  began  to  dig,  his  fingers  claw- 
ing at  the  twisted  wood  and  steel  that  once 
had  been  the  front  of  the  machine.  There 
under  the  steering-wheel  lay  a  huddled 
form. 

It  was  Mr.  Willard  Edgar! 

It  took  only  a  glance  to  show  that  his 
condition  was  desperate.  The  full  weight 
of  the  chassis  was  upon  him.  From  the 
wnist  down  he  was  pinned  to  the  road.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  free  him  without 
help. 

Jerry  looked  about  him.  It  seemed  inhu- 
man to  go  and  yet —  He  turned  longingly 
toward  (]he  bouse — ^how  could  he  be  expected 
to  stay? 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  limp  body — the 
man  was  coming  back  to  consciousness. 
His  lips  moved. 

"I'm  done  for."  The  words  came  in  a 
broken  whisper.  "This  is  the  end." 

Jerry  dropped  to  his  knees  in  the  dimy 
road-bed. 

"No  you're  not."  He  pulled  off  his  coat 
to  make  a  pillow.  "Try  to  buck  up.  I'll 
have  help  here  in  a  jiffy,  and  once  this  mess 
is  lifted,  you'll  be  all  right." 

Mr.  Edgar  moved  his  head  in  feeble 


negation,  and  then  as  Jerry  started  to  go: 

"Don't  leave  me.  There's  somethii^— 
I  want  to  say  before— before  " 

Knox  bent  closer,  his  ears  strained  to 
catch  the  halting  murmur.  It.was  a  strange 
story,  broken  by  long  pauses,  colored  by 
half-ddirious  imaginings.  Yet  it  trans- 
ported its  listener  from  the  flat,  wind-swept 
road  to  the  hilly  country  of  Marania,  beyond 
the  Adriatic.  He  caught  the  glitter  of  court 
life,  its  sordid  intrigues,  the  assassination  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  Adolphus — the  hateful 
treachery  of  it.  Involuntarily  he  shrank 
from  the  stricken  man.  Hien  he  cat^t  a 
word  that  made  him  forget  all  that,  had 
gone  -before. 

"What's  that?"  he  cried. 

Edgar  miunbled  on,  but  Jerry  said  with 
exa^)erated  eagerness: 

"I  mean  the  part  about  the  surplane 
wreck  down  here  on  your  beach  at  Bell- 
aires." It  was  hard  to  be  patient;  but  at 
last  he  succeeded  in  making  Edgar  under- 
stand. "That's  it,"  he  urged,  "go  on— 
this  man  who  drove  the  machine — what  was 
his  name — where  is  he  now?"  The  voice 
died  away.  "Come,  once  more — ^just  one 
more  try.  You  say  your  man,  Bambi, 
recognized  him  as  the  student  who  had  come 
to  the  assistance  of  this  prince — this  Mara- 
nian  chap.  His  name,  man,  for  God's  sake — 
his  name!" 

Hiere  was  no  answer.  Hie  little  ambassa- 
dor was  very  still. 

Jerry  staggered  to  his  feet.  His  face  was 
wlute,  bis  jaws  set.  Overhead  the  sun  was 
trying  to  break  through  the  clouds.  The 
storm  was  about  over.  He  sloshed  down  the 
road,  through  the  puddles,  heedless  of  the 
mud  that  splashed  him  from  head  to  foot. 

'T^HE  gate  to  Bellaires  was  open,  the  doors 
unlocked.  There  was  no  one  to  bar  his 
passage.  He  passed  to  the  great  entrance^ 
hall  and  stopped. 

A  man  was  sitting  on  a  low  settle,  one 
h^d  nursing  a  damaged  eye.  He  looked  up 
as  Knox  entered  and  smiled  a  crooked  smile. 

"What,  some  more?"  was  his  greeting. 
"Come  on  in.  Don't  inind  me.  Tmsisour 
btisy  day." 

**Who  are  you?"  demanded  Jerry. 

"Who,  me?"  The  man,  Hennesy,  stood 
up.  "I'm  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lunnon;  but 
I  condescends  to  drive  a  car  for  'His  Nibs' — 
Willard  Edgar." 
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The  words  struck  flippantly. 

**Be  still!  Your  master  is  lying  dead — 
out  in  the  road.  Where  is  the  princess — 
and  the  others?" 

Hennesy,  somewhat  sobered,  answered  as 
respectfully  as  he  knew  how. 

"If  you  mean  them  foreigners,  they've  all 
went."  Jerry  groaned  hopelessly.  "Swiped 
the  limou^ne  and  beat  it  by  the  back  road 
to  the  north  side.  Some  bunch,  tell  the 
world!  Is  that  straight  about  the  boss? 
Anything  I  kin  do?" 

"You'd  better  go  down  and  stay  by  Mr. 
.Edgar's  body  until  I  can  get  help.  Where's 
Bambi?"  Tlie  news  that  the  fore^ers 
had  gone  was  a  terrible  blow.  He  wondered 
if  the  Princess  Ottilie  had  left  any  messi^ 
for  him,  if  she  

Hennesy  refilled  turn  to  his  questicnL 
He  had  crossed  to  ■&  doorway  and  was  hold- 
ing aside  the  heavy  hangings. 

"If  you  want  to  see  Bambi,  give  a  look. 
It  won't  cost  you  nothing." 

Jerry  came  to  the  door  and  glanced  into 
the  room.  Hie  look  of  inquiry  in  his  eyes 
was  answered  by  the  chauffeur. 

"Scxne  scrap,  I'm  tellin*  you — some 
scnq>."  In  his  syncopated  English  he 
plunged  into  a  detailed  account  of  what  he 
knew  of  the  affair  since  leaving  the  Edgar 
house  in  New  Yoric  at  one  o'clock  that 
morning. 

When  he  paused  for  breath,  Knox  said, 
"How  long  have  you  known  there  was  a 
man  locked  up  in  this  house?" 

"Only  since  we  got  down  here.  Only  I 
kinda  tumbled  that  th^  was  some  reason 
for  Bambi  staying  here  all  winter.  I  ast 
him  about  it  and  he  went  off — ^blooey!  so  I 
shut  up.  I  wasn't  taking  no  chances  with 
that  heathen.  But  I  made  up  my  mind 
I  would  find  out  before  I  left.  I  heard  queer 
noises  in  one  of  the  rooms  and  a  little  after 
that  there  was  a  yell—say,  Mister,  that  yell 
foir  had  me  goin'.  Bambi  beat  it  up-stairs — 
I  think  he  tied  up  thii^  so  there  couldn't 
be  no  more  sounds,  but— when  the  fightin' 
CMomenced,  the  guy  in  the  room  got  wise. 
He  worked  part  way  loose  and  then —  But 
I  told  you  the  rest.  Take  it  from  me, 
though,  if  it  hadn't  'a'  been  for  that  Uttle 
tatar — the  one  they  calls  the  princess — he'd 
have  had  his  face  shot  oS.  She  nipped  it 
rig^t  in  throu^  that  pantry  door  just  as 
the  Dutchman  raised  his  gun  and  slashed 
his  arm  with  a  lidii^-whip  she'd  found 


scHnewheres,  and  when  he  gave  up  she  ohd- 
menced  to  jabber  in  ha  own  lingo,  ^e  laid 
down  the  law,  I  tell  yoiL  Kari,  he  was  all 
in,  any  way.  He  didn't  have  a  word  to  say. 
And  then  the  old  gink  shows  up — ^Duke 
What-d'yer-call-him.  He  let  the  duke  and 
the  princess  help  him  away— th^  both  sdll 
bavin'  it  out  hot  and  heavy  and  that  was 
the  last  I  seen  of  any  of  'em.  But  the 
limousine's  gone  and  the  gate  to  the  paA. 
on  the  north  side  is  wide  open.  That's  how 
they  got  away  all  r^ht — all  right" 

Jerry  nodded  that  he  imderstood.  Hie 
chauffeur's  story  had  ceased  to  interest 
him—the  princess  was  gone. 

"And  the  other  two,"  he  asked  after  a 
moment,  "where  arc  they?" 

"Outside  somewhere.  Say,  Mister,  when 
that  big  soldier  fdler  saw  W  lying  add 
and  stM  on  the  floor,  like  she  was  dead, 
he  took  on  somethin'  terrible.  Gee,  you'd 
think  he  " 

Jerry  waved  the  rest  away.  With  a  quick 
stride  he  crossed  the  room  and  stepped  out 
throu^  the  bi^  Frencb  windows,  the 
storm  had  passed  over. 

HE  SAW  them — kudud  in  an  embrace  so 
dose  that  the  diadows  they  cast  on  the 
golden  bricks  of  the  terrace  behind  them 
fell  as  one.  A  modem  miracle.  Keith 
CoUingwood  restcH^  to  life  and — love. 
Loath  to  disturb  their  perfect  harm<my,  he 
waited.  After  all,  wluU:  part  had  he  in  all 
this  happiness?  It  was  their  moment  and 
theirs  alone — ^the  notnpensation  for  the 
m<mdis  ol  sqNuratiai,  the  fears,  the,  heart- 
aches. He  was  only  the  instrumenL  His 
Uttle  stunt  was  done.  It  was  time  for  him  to 
fade  out  of  the  picture.  Dully  he  wondered 
whether  Ottilie  would  ever  think  ai 
him. 

The  reaction  had  come — exhaustion  after 
a  grilling  twenty-four  hours,  disappoint- 
ment, disiUusicm.  Jerry  was  down  in  the 
dumps.  But  as  he  turned  to  slip  away,  they 
^ed  him,  and  whatever  doubts  he  m^t 
have  had  as  to  his  receptitm  vanished. 

"Keithl"—''Jerryr  The  cries  woe  si- 
multaneous. 

There  was  a  lump  in  the  throat  oi  eadi 
and  to  cover  it  they  behaved  like  two  bear 
cubs.  Hiey  clapped  each  other  on  the  bat^ 
touseled  each  other's  heads,  made 
playful  feinte  at  an  exposed  ear  or  dun. 
It^vas  a  aoul-grqi^ng  reunicni.  ^ 
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And  then  came  questions,  one  tumbling 
on  the  heels  of  another. 

At  last  Enid  interposed,  d^pairing  hands 
to  her  ears. 

'*Oh,  begin  at  the  beginning,  youTl  never 
get  any  where  the  way  you're  going  on." 

They  took  her  advice.  But  it  required 
time — this  straightening  out  of  the  snarl 
into  which  their  lives  had  been  tangled. 
There  were  questions  that  went  unanswered 
and  answers  that  were  blurted  out  before 
the  questions  had  been  put,  and  in  the  end 
some  of  it  was  still  chaotic;  but  they  man- 
aged to  pool  their  knowledge  until  a  fairly 
satisfactory  result  was  reached. 

"Tell  me,"  said  Keith  in  one  of  the  pauses, 
"how  was  it  you  didn't  show  Enid  my 
letter?  Owing  to  the  fact  that  my  body 
had  never  been  found,  I  thought  the  letter 
might  give  her  a  hint  that  I  was  still  in  the 
land  of  the  living." 

"That,"  returned  Jerry  humbly,  "was 
because  I  happen  to  be  the  biggest  idiot 
outside  of  Matteawan.  I  thought  the  let- 
ter would  make  her  imhappy,  give  her 
the  blues  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  see 
now  what  an  ass  I've  been."  A  long  arm 
in  faded  khaki  slipped  over  his  shoulder. 
A  familiar  grip  made  him  conscious  again 
of  that  lump  in  his  throat.  He  hastened 
to  cover  his  embarrassment.  "Tell  me 
something.  Why  didn't  you  write  to  Mrs 
CoUingwood  instead  of  to  me?  That  would 
have  relieved  her  mind  right  away." 

"The  point  is  well  taken,  Jerry,  my  son; 
but  unfortunately  friend  Bambi  only  con- 
sented to  letting  me  write  when  he  found 
that  I  was  not  making  any  attempt  to  dis- 
close my  earthly  existence  or  present  where- 
abouts. He  was  a  queer  combination  of 
good  and  evil,  Bambi;  but  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare.  After  I  had  pretty  well  worn 
him  down  with  wonyii^  about  my  wife,  he 
consented  to  go  to  New  York  and  look  her 
up.  I  promised  to  remain  quiet  while  he 
went,  but  he  took  the  precaution  of  tying 
me  hand  and  foot  just  the  same.  When  he 
came  back,  what  he  had  to  tell  me  about 
Enid's  changed  circumstances  nearly  drove 
mecrazy.  Shortlya{terthathea>ncoctedthe 
scheme  about  the  letter — ^it  was  all  his  idea, 
especially  the  mystic  thrilb  which  he  seemed' 
to  consider  made  it  quite  safe.  He  promised 
to  carry  it  to  some  friend  who  would  be 
willing  to  help  Mrs.  Collingwood,  but  would 
not  attempt  to  find  out  where  the  letter 
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came  from.  Then  I  thought  of  you.  I'm 
afraid — "with  a  grin — "you  would  not  have 
been  complimented  if  you  had  heard  how  I 
described  you — a  writing  ch^) — a  bit 
thick.  I  let  him  understand  that  you'd 
probably  send  Enid  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars  and  then  forget  aU  about  it.  He  fell 
for  it  and — here  I  am." 

Jerry  proffered  a  light. 

"By  the  way,  what  kind  of  ink  was  that 
your  precious  friend  used  for  his  mjrsterious 
communications?  If  1  hadn't  received  it 
just  when  I  did,  there  wouldn't  have  been 
anything  to  read — it's  all  gone  by  now." 

Collingwood  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed. 

"Bambi,  poor  old  humbug,  said  it  was  a 
liquid  sacred  to  the  priest  of  Siva;  but  I 
suspect  it  was  some  of  those  ttick  ii^  used 
by  the  European  secret  service.  If  it  fades 
out,  I  believe  you  can  restore  it  by  baking." 

Jerry  flicked  away  a  bit  of  ash  from  his 
'  sleeve.  "Hiere's  just  one  point  which  isn't 
clear  in  my  mind  yet — ^if  you  ever  had  any 
intention  of  exposing  Mr.  Edgar,  why 
didn't  you  do  it  long  ago?" 

Keith  gave  a  slow  reminiscent  smile. 

"That,"  a  little  grimly,  "is  where  the 
well-known  irony  of  Fate  comes  in.  Until 
Bambi  dragged  me  out  of  thesurf  and  carried 
me  to  BeUaires,  I  hadn't  the  faintest  idea 
who  the  men  were  that  I  had  seen  that  night 
in  Marania,  five  years  ago.  I  was  feeling — 
well,  a  bit  glorious  that  night,  and  I  couldn't 
trust  my  eyesight.  Afterward  I  realized 
that  I  had  come  on  a  nasty  mess,  and  I  held 
my  toi^e  for  policy's  sake." 

JERRY  whistled.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
drad  man  back  there  in  the  road,  ot  the 
fcau*  that  had  driven  him  on  to  his  death,  of 
the mi^uided,  wasted  life — andof  alittlegirl 
with  whom  Fate  had  suddenly  gladdened  his 
own  life  only  to  snatch  her  away  again. 
After  a  minute  he  said,  a  trifle  sadly:  "It's 
time  I  got  on  the  job  again.  Hiere  is  a 

good  deal  to  be  done  here.  I  " 

"Look!"  Enid  Collingwood  sprang  to 
her  feet.  Both  men  followed  suit 

Slowly,  through  the  wet  hedges,  was  com- 
ii^  the  bedraggled  figure  of  the  Princess 
Ottilie. 

Jerry  cleared  the  steps  as  thou^  the 
sodden  pumps  on  his  feet  had  been  the 
winged  Uppers  of  Mercury. 

"Ottilie!"  he  cried. 
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She  put  out  her  arms  to  him  like  a  tired 
child.  Her  lip  was  trembiing. 

He  cau^t  her  to  him.  The  depresn<Hi 
o£  a  mament  before  was  gone.  His  heart 
was  singing.  She  had  come  back — this 
mfinitdy  precious  little  companion.  His 
lips  brushed  the  shining  tangle  ai  her 
hair. 

"Oh,  my  dear — ^my  very  dear/'  he  mur- 
mured tvdcenly,  "I  thou^t  I  had  lost  you. 
They  t<^  me  you  had  gone." 

From  the  shelter  tA  his  arms  she  looked 
up.  "And  did  you  care?"  The  mis- 
diievous  glint  had  come  back  to  hex  eyes. 

"Care?"  He  gave  her  a  gentle  shake. 
"I've  had  the  fiercest  half-hour  of  my  life. 
Hennesy  told  me  you  had  left  with  the  duke 
and  Karl.  -I  tfaot^t  of  course  you  hadn't 
any  further  use  Ua  me — that  you  were  gcung 
back  to  your  own  kingdom.  I  knew  that 
you  were  a  princess  and  " 

^e  stopped  him — the  tips  of  her  fingos 
on  his  1^)3. 

"Don't  say  it — don't.  I'm  not  a  princess 
any  longer.  They-^ny  uncle  and  Karl — 
deceived  me  as  they  did  everybody  else. 
Marania  is  no  longer  a  separate  country — 
it  has  become  a  part  of  Bulgaria,  and  I'm 
c^ainOttilie  VonEisCT.  I  was  brought  here 
Sac  the  sole  purpose  of  extMting  money 
from  Mr.  Ed&a.  They  told  him  that  th^ 
meant  to  start  a  revt^tion  and  put  me  cm 
the  throne  to  rule  as  my  father  had  dtxie. 
But  my  uncle  knew  that  that  was  impos- 
sible, that  such  a  revolution  was  bound  to 
fall.  And  now  that  they  have  finidied  with 
Mr.  Edgar — ^well" — a  characteristic  shrug — 
"my  uncle  has  no  further  use  for  me.  He 
has  gone  now — 1  will  never  see  him  again. 
He  was  glad,  I  think,  to  see  the  last  of  me.'* 
Her  vtxoe  broke.  "I  have  been  waiting  in  the 
garden  ever  since." 

Jerry  hdd  her  off  at  arm's  length.  What 
she  had  just  told  him  put  them  on  an  equal 
footing.  There  could  be  nothing  now  to 
stand  between  them. 

"Ottilie,"  he  said,  "I  haven't  much  of  a 
kingdom  to  o6.«r  you,  but  if  you  will  accept 
it — "  He  crushed  her  to  him  in  another 
long  onbraoe. 


After  a  minute  they  rematnbered  the 
CoUiogwoods,  but  when  they  went  in 
search  of  them  the  terrace  was  deserted. 
They  had  gone  to  some  otho-  spot.  The 
grounds  were  b^  enough  for  a  dozen  lovm. 

Startled  by  a  discreet  cough,  be  looked 
up  and  saw  a  short,  chunky  man  with 
round,  restle^  eyes  coming  toward  them. 

"f^OOD  morning,"  said  the  man.  'Tm 
Detective  Pheeny.  I  *Tt"Ty  down  on 
the  ten-fifty  to  see  what  it  was  all  about." 
Then  pointing  to  the  house:  "Looks  fike 
Verdun— eh?" 

Jerry  seized  his  hand  and  f^ve  it  a  hearty 
shake.  "Pheeny,"  he  cried,  "you're  jurt 
the  man  I  was  wishing  for.  If  you'd  come 
a  minute  sooner,  you'd  'a'  been  too  late." 

"Quit  yoiu:  kidding,"  ventured  the  detec- 
tive  cautiously.   "What's  drang?" 

Knox  raised  expressive  shoiwlers. 

"Everything  under  the  sun.  But  you 
and  I  have  got  to  put  our  heads  together 
and  see  how  much  of  it  we  can  keep  out  ci 
the  papers  for  the  sake  of  the  Edgar  family. 
The  minute  this  bunch  of  rube  constables 
get  wise  to  what's  in  the  wind,  it'll  be  qvead 
broadcast.  We've  got  to  move  fast,  toa 
They  may  be  here  any  minute.  I'm  a 
wanted  man — they're  after  me."  He 
grinned.  "Come  aloiu^I'U  tell  yon  about 
It." 

As  he  linked  his  arm  throi^  that  of  the 
detective,  Pheeny  started  and  drew  away. 
Enid  Collingwood  had  just  joined  Ottilie  at 
the  foot  of  the  garden. 

"Christmas!"  he  excdaimed,  pointing  aa 
excited  finger.  "There's  that  woman  that 
had  her  bag  stden.  Icanteilherscnnethiiif 
that  wiU  interest  her.  We  cau^t  the  thia 
as  she  was  boarding  the  train  for  Chicago— 
at  least  I  suj^xne  it  was  the  same  one, 
Mitzi  Ludoff ,  the  i^cess."  With  a  touch 
of  finality.  "There's  only  one  princess  " 

Jerry  interrupted  lum  with  a  rin^ng  sl^> 
on  the  back. 

"Pheeny,"  his  voice  was  exultant,  "yoa 
said  scmiething  that  time — ^you  certmh 
said  snnething.  Hiere's  only  <me  princess. 
Take  my  word  for  it — only  me." 
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The  District  Attorney  Finds  it  Healthy  to  Release 
Hazel  from  Jail,  and  the  Sherijf  Discovers  New  Evi- 
dence, the  Results  of  the  Man-Hunt  for  Dan  Slike 

By  William  Patterson  White 

lUustrations  by  Remineton  Schuyler 


IZFE  was  not  a  bed  erf  roses  for  the 
gentlemen  who  controlled  the  po- 
^  Utical  activities  of  Crocker  CounQr. 
Billy  Wingo,  thdr  hand-picked 
sheriff,  was  not  behaving  at  all  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  confidently  expected  he 
would  when  they  had  him  elected.  He 
had  run  his  unsucce^ul  of^MHient,  Jack 
Murray,  out  of  the  country  aftw  that  wor- 
thy, foil  c&  bad  vdiisky  and  worse  inten- 
tions, had  attempted  to  assault  SeBy  Jane 
Prescott.  He  had  jailed  Dan  SlSce,  a  pro- 
f  esdonal  gunman  impmrted  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting  him,  for  the  murder  v& 
Tom  Walton.  In  fact  it  had  begun  to  look 
as  if  it  would  be  a  very  lean  year  in  the 
cattle-running  business  and  certain  other 
forms  of  qiuc^  and  unlaborious  gain. 

Billy,  however,  was  not  having  things  his 
own  way.  He  had  quarrded  with  h&  be- 
trothed, Hazel  Walton,  who  refused  to 
many  a  man  whose  life  was  in  constant  dan- 
ger. He  was  a  fugitive  from  justice  because 
Felix  Craft,  who  held  up  the  Hillsville  stage, 
had  thoughtfully  dressed  himself  in  Uie 
sheriff's  clothes  before  canying  out  that 
little  exploit.  There  was  also  a  warrant  out 
for  his  arrest  on  the  charge  of  ^ootii^  Tip 
O'Gonnan. 

The  day  after  O'Gorman  was  shot  and 
Billy  had  fled  from  the  posse  organized  to 
catch  the  stage  robber,  a  group  of  angry 
horsemen,  headed  by  District  Attorney  Ar- 
thur Rale,  rode  out  to  the  Walton  ranch  to 
investigate  the  reason  why  Hazel  had 
bought  a  lot  of  supplies  that  morning.  HiEizel 
e:^»Iained,  as  she  carefully  kept  the  men  cov- 
ered with  her  rifle,  that  she  had  bon^t 
those  suf^Ues  for  herself,  that  Billy  wasn't 


in  her  house,  she  didn't  know  whoe  he  was 
and  ^e  didn't  propose  to  have  a  lot  of  un- 
authorized men  seardiing  the  i^ace.  Rale 
and  hismen  rode  off  coDstderaUy  crestfallen. 

Soon  after  they  had  gone,  Dan  Slike  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway.  It  was  not  the  pur- 
pose of  those  vih.0  hired  him  to  have  him 
brought  to  trial,  so  they  sneaked  him  out  of 
jail  and  pointed  him  in  one  directi(m  while 
they  led  a  posse  in  hot  pursuit  in  the  o{qN>- 
site.  Hazel  reached  for  her  rifle,  but  I^ 
was  too  qui^  for  her  and  prtMnptly  knodced 
her  down.  When  she  got  up  aiMl  showed 
^[ht  he  beat  her  and  kicked  her  until  dw 
was  too  dazed  to  do  anything  but  follow  hit 
ccunmands.  "I  figure  always  to  be  as  gen- 
tle with  a  woman  as  I  can,"  said  he. 
"Dontcha  fret,  I  ain't  got  any  time  to  fuss 
with  any  female."  Then  the  gallant  Mr. 
Slike  insisted  that  she  have  supper  with  him. 
After  he  had  eaten  his  fill,  he  gathered  to- 
gether all  the  siq>plies  he  OMild  carry,  toc^ 
her  hat,  stuck  the  butcher  knife  in  hxs  boot- 
leg and  rode  (rff  on  her  horse. 

Nothing  had  power  to  surprise  her  now, 
and  when  Rafe  Tuckleton  entered,  die 
looked  at  hun  lifelessly.  ''You  had  Bill 
Wingo  here,"  he  accused,  looking  at  the 
table.  "Well  setde  this  BiU  Wmgo  bmi- 
ness  right  now.  You  see,  don't  you,  how 
you  can  never  marry  a  murderer?"  His 
eyes,  savage  and  mean,  held  hers  steady. 
"I'm  taking  you  back  with  me  to-night  to 
my  ranch.  To-morrow  you  can  marry  me 
or  not.  It'll  be  just  as  you  say."  & 
caught  her  in  his  anns,  and  Hazel,  realizing 
that  the  man  was  cnuKd  with  drink,  kicked 
and  thrashed  about  like  a  wOd  thing  in  a 
trap.   With  her  last  flare-up  of  filing 
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strength,  she'  kicked  him  in  the  kneecap. 
He  jumped  back  and  as  his  shoulders  struck 
the  wall,  they  knocked  away  the  bracket 
that  supported  a  large  Terry  clock.  The 
clock  fell.  One  comer  struck  him  fairly  on 
the  temple  and  knocked  him  cold.  Hazel 
took  his  six-shooter  and  when  he  came  to, 
drove  him  from  the  house.  She  closed  the 
door,  dropped  the  bar  into  place  and  fell 
into  the  nearest  chair. 

"My  God!"  she  said  aloud,  "I  wonder 
what  will  happen  next." 

"T  TELL  you  I  am't  satisfied,"  nagged 
the  district  attorney. 

"Say  something  new,"  growled  that 
amiable  person  Felix  Craft. 

"If  you  fdlers  weren't  blinded  by  a  pretty 
foce,  you'd  see  it  like  I  do." 

"The  girl  said  those  cartridges  were  for 
her  own  personal  use,"  pointed  out  Sam 
Larder,  scratching  a  plump  ear.  "I  believe 
that  girl." 

"You  can't  beUeve  any  girl  most  of  the 
time,"  denied  the  district  attorney. 

"And  where  a  girPs  feller  is  a>ncemed  you 
can't  believe  her  any  of  the  time.  Sam, 
can't  you  understand  a  girl  will  lie  just  for 
the  fun  of  it,  if  she  hasn't  any  other  reason? 
It's  female  nature  to  act  that  way.  You've 
got  to  take  it  into  consideration  and  make 
allowances  accordingly  when  dealii^;  with  a 
woman.  You  can't  trust  'em,  damn  'em, 
one  li'l  short  inch." 

"Be  a  Scotchman,"  advised  Sam  Larder, 
"uid  give  her  the  benefit  of  the- doubt." 

"I'd  like  to  give  her  a  good  swift  week  or 
two  in  jail,"  snarled  the  district  attorney. 
"That  would  bring  her  to  her  senses.  That 
would  make  her  talk." 

"Well,  you  can't  do  it,"  said  Felix,  weary 
of  the  argument.  "So  why  waste  your 
breath?" 

"TeU  you  what  I  can  do,"  said  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  brightening  with  hope.  "I 
can  go  out  to  Walton's  and  question  her 
some  more." 

"Good  Gawd,  ain't  you  had  enough  ridin' 
for  one  day?"  said  Sam. 

"I'm  good  for  a  li'l  bit  more." 

"I  di<hi't  like  to  have  that  SUke  jigger  get 
off  thataway,"  grumbled  Sam  Larder.  "I'd 
like  to  see  him  hung,  the  lousy  murdererl 
I  wish  we  could  have  worked  it  some  otha 
way." 

"Hiere  wasn't  any  other  way,"  the  dis- 


trict attorney  hastened  to  assure  him.  "We 
couldn't  risk  having  Slike  tried.  He'd 
have  snitched  on  Rafe  Tuckleton  sure  u 
fate.  It  was  the  only  thing  fw  us  to  do, 
and  you  know  it." 

Sam  nodded.  "I  know,  but— "  Heka 
the  sentence  unfinished. 

"Now  that  we've  got  Dan  out  of  tbe 
way,"  the  district  attorney  pattered  m, 
"we've  got  to  glom  onto  Bill  Wii^o,  uid 
the  sooner  the  quicker.  Me,  I'm  going  out 
to  Walton's  to-night  and  question  Hwd 
some  more.  You  boys  don't  have  to  go, 
you  know.  I  can  get  hold  of  somebody,  I 
guess." 

"Suppose  Bill  Wingo  is  there,  then  what? 
We  took  a  big  bunch  before  and  " 

"And  got  damwell  laired  at  bv  dte 
whole  town  for  our  trouble,"  sn^pecf  Sm 
"Serve  us  ri^t.  Wild  goose  chase  anyway, 
and  to-night  will  be  another.  Cmcm,  if 
you're  goin'." 

Hie  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens  when 
the  three  men  came  to  the  mouth  of  tlw 
draw  leading  to  the  Walton  ranch.  A 
quarta-mile  up  this  draw  they  came  upon  a 
man  standing  beside  a  hxasc.  This  man 
they  surrouiued  immediatdy.  He  proved 
to  be  the  town  marshal.  Red  Herring,  en- 
gaged  in  the  prosaic  business  of  tightening  a 
slipped  dnch. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  deooanded 
the  district  attorney. 

"Same  thing  you're  doing,"  the  mar«h*l 
returned  sulkily. 

"It  ain't  necessary  for  you  to  be  watching 
the  Walton  ranch,"  said  the  crotchety  dis- 
trict attorney. 

"I  got  as  much  right  to  the  reward  as  the 
next  one,  I  guess,"  flared  the  marshal.  "If 
I  wanna  watch  the  ranch,  I  guess  I  got  & 
right  to  do  that  too.  You  don't  want  to 
cherish  any  idea  that  you  own  the  earth  and 
me  too,  Artie  Rale!" 

"Well,  you  can  ride  along  with  us  if  you 
want  to,"  condescended  die  district  at- 
torney. 

"Tianks,"  said  the  marshal  with  sar- 
casm, "I  kind  of  thought  I  would  anyway." 

Two  himdred  yards  short  of  the  bend  in 
the  draw  that  concealed  the  ranch-house 
from  view  the  district  attorney's  horse, 
which  was  leading,  snorted  at  something 
that  lay  across  h^  path,  and  shied  with 
great  vigor,  comu^  witW  a  red  hair  ol 
throwing  the  district  attorney  off  on  his  ear. 
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The  district  attraney  swore  and  jerked 
tlie  animal  back.  Then  he  dismounted  hur- 
riedly and  ran  forward  to  view  at  close 
ra.nge  the  object  (that  had  startled  the 
horse. 

The  three  others  pulled  up  and  followed 
ikis  example. 

"My  Gawd!"  shriHed  the  district  attor- 
ney.   "It's  Rafe  Tuckletont" 

It  was  indeed  Rafe  Tuckleton.  There  he 
lay  on  his  back,  his  legs  and  arms  spread- 
eagled  abroad,  his  body  disj^aying  the  flat- 
tened appearance  a  corpse  assumes  for  the 
first  few  hours  after  death.  Rafe*s  throat 
had  been  slit  from  ear  to  ear.  His  head  was 
cut  open  and  lay  in  a  pool  of  blood.  His 
faxx  was  scored  with  scratches.  There  was 
blood  <»i  his  a>at  and  vest  and  shirt,  they 
found  on  examination.  The  district  attor- 
ney ripped  open  the  shirt  and  found  three 
distinct  stab  woimds  in  the  re^on  of  R^e's 
heart.  From  one  of  these  wounds  pro- 
truded the  broken  end  of  a  l»road-b]aded 
knife. 

"PuH  it  out,"  urged  Sam  Larder,  with  a 
slight  shudder.  Ins  fat  face  so  white  tiiat  it 
showed  green  in  the  mocHilight. 

"1  can't"  said  the  district  attorney. 
"Jammed  in  between  his  ribs,  I  guess, 
^niat's  what  busted  her.  See  S  you  can 
find  the  handle,  Red." 

**There  it  is,"  pointed  out  the  marshal. 
"Right  by  his  elbow." 

*'Oh,  yeah,"  said  the  district  attorney, 
pickii^  up  the  knife  handle.  Fr<Hn  force 
of  habit  he  fitted  the  broken  part  of  the 
knHe  remaming  attadied  to  the  handle  to 
the  part  protrading  from  the  wound.  Of 
course  they  fitted  perfectly. 

The  marshal  ran  his  hand  along  Rafe's 
naked  waist.   Then  he  lifted  one  oi  Rate's 
arms  and  let  it  go.   The  arm  snai^>ed 
stiffly  back  into  position. 

"Been  dead  about  two  hours,"  proffered 
the  mardial. 

"About  that,"  agreed  Felix.  "What  you 
tookin*  at,  Arthur?" 

"This,"  repfied  the  district  attorney, 
holdiiig  up  the  handle  of  the  butcher  knife. 

With  his  finger  he  traced  two  initials  on 
the  wood.   The  mitials  were  T.  W. 

**You  can't  tell  me,"  said  the  district  at- 
torney belligerently,  "that  this  butcher 
knife  £dn't  come  from  the  Walton  randi." 

Sam  Larder  stated  his  belief  at  once. 
"She  couldn't  have  done  it,  Arthur.  Why 
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Rafe*s  carved  up  like  an  issue  steor. 

She  " 

"She's  a  woman,"  interrupted  the  dis- 
trict attorney.  '  'And  a  woman  will  do  any- 
thing when  her  dander  is  up.  And  we  know 
what  this  particular  woman  will  do  when 
^e's  mad.  Didn't  she  try  to  split  open  Nate 
Samson's  head  when  he  was  hardly  vacte 
than  joking  with  her?  Didn't  sbt  throw 
down  on  us  with  a  rifle  withoat  any  txsxae 
a-tall.  I  tell  you  this  Hazel  Walton  is  a 
murderess  and  I'm  going  to  see  her 
hung." 

BEHIND  the  corral  of  Gueriila  Mdody 
at  the  tip  end  of  Golden  Bar's  Main 
Street  a  anall  s{»ing  bubbled  to  life  amid 
rocks.  It  was  the  custom  of  Gtwrilla  Md- 
ody  to  slip  out  to  this  ^ring  for  a  long  cool 
drink  oi  fresh  wata  each  ni^t  before  going 
to  bed. 

On  the  night  of  the  first  of  April,  Guerilla, 
having  spent  a  short  but  prc»&table  poker 
evening  with  several  friends  in  a  sakxm, 
reached  the  qning  at  eleven  o'clock. 

"I  thought  you  were  never  anning,"  an- 
nounced a  peevish  voice  from  the  black 
shadow  <rf  a  large  rock.  "I've  hem  waiting 
h^e  since  nine  o'clock." 

"You  talk  much  louder.  Bill,"  said  Guer- 
illa calmly,  "and  you'll  wait  here  a  while 
longer — say  about  twenty  years  longer  ox 
fifteen  if  the  juc^e  feels  good-natured.  Man 
alive,  ain't  you  got  any  sense?" 

"I  was  lonesome,"  Billy  excused  himseU. 
"I've  got  to  talk  to  somebody.  And  any^ 
way  a  feller  hardly  ever  gets  mwe'n  ten 
years  fax  a  holdi^  where  nobo^'s  killed." 

"But  where  somclKxly  is  killed  the  p«t- 
alty  is  worth  considerin',"  pointed  out 
Guerilla  Melody.  "And  Tip  O'Gormaii 
was  found  yest^day  m<»nii^  lying  on  the 
floor  of  his  front  room  dead  as  Julius 
Caesar,  with  your  quirt  beside  him,  and 
your  snakeskin  hatband  inside  the  door." 

'Tipkilledl  T^l" 

"Yes,  Tip,  and  on  account  of  the  quirt 
and  the  hatband  there's  a  warrant  issued 
for  you  for  the  murder  and  two  posses  are 
out  looking  for  you.  And  Tip  ain't  the  caily 
one  cashed.  Rafe  Tuckelton  passed  out  last 
night." 

"How?" 

'Throat  cut,  head  cut,  and  three  knife 
cuts  throi^  h^  heart.  Hazd  Walton  Is  in 
jail  charged  wkh  the  job." 
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Billy  Wingo  stiCFened  where  he  sat. 
Hazel  Walton  in  jail!  For  an  instant  he 
couldn't  realize  it. 

"What  evidence  is  there  against  Hazel?" 
Billy  said  sharply. 

"In  the  first  place  there's  tlie  knife  that 
killed  Rale,"  said  Guerilla,  seating  himself 
beside  his  friend  in  thie  shadow  of  the  rock. 
"Butcher  knife  with  T.  W.  on  the  handle 
that  Hazel  admitted  was  hers  when  they 
showed  it  to  her.  But  she  said  Dan  Slike 
had  taken  the  knife — stuck  it  in  his  boot 
when  he  left.  Then  there  was  Rafe's  own 
gun  which  Hazel  had  lying  on  her  kitchen 
table,  showing  he'd  been  there.  She  ad- 
mitted that  too,  but  said  he'd  attacked  her 
and  she'd  manf^ed  to  get  hold  of  his  gun 
after  the  clock  fell  on  hun,  and  drove  him 
out." 

"Rafe  attacked  her,  huh?  And  she  drove 
him  out?"  Billy  leaned  back  against  the  rock 
in  order  to  steady  his  shaking  body.  When 
he  spoke,  he  f oimd  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
his  voice  down.  "He  attacked  iter  and  she 
drove  him  outl  Then  what  in  hell  is  ^e  ar- 
rested for — defendii^  herself?'* 

"Now,  listen.  Bill,  you  know  me.  I  be- 
lieve anything  that  girl  says,  no  matter 
what.  But  there  are  some  other  people 
harder  to  convince.  The  district  attorney, 
and  he's  got  a  good  many  others  stringing 
their  chips  with  his,  says  how  this  story  of 
Rafe's  attacking  her  ain't  true.  When  he 
and  the  other  witnesses  examined  the 
Walton  premises,  they  found  plenty  of  evi- 
dence that  there|d  been  a  fight,  and  they 
found  a  lot  of  suppUes  gone,  cartridges,  grub 
and  such,  Hazel  had  bought  in  town  the 
morning  before.  The  district  attorney  says 
those  suppUes  were  bought  for  you  and  they 
were  taken  by  you.  Hazel's  ridin'  horse, 
the  one  used  to  be  her  uncle's,  that's  gone 
too — ^with  you." 

"If  Rale  thinks  I  was  at  Hazel's,  it's  rea- 
sonable to  assume  I  mif^t  have  had  a  hand 
in  killin'  Rafe  my  own  self.  That  goes 
double  for  Dan  SUke,  seeing  he  had  the  knife 
last.  But  how  did  Slike  get  hold  of  the 
butcher-knife,  that's  what  I  want  to  know? 
He  didn't  have  it  on  him  when  I  arrested 
him  last  January." 

"That's  the  damndest  part  of  the  whole 
deal,  Bill.  Hazel  says  Dan  Slike  came  to 
her  place  before  Rafe  did,  and  it  was  him 
took  the  supplies  and  her  horse  and  her  hat 
and  tlmt  very  same  butcher-knife  whidi 


gave  Rafe  his  come-uppance.  Slike  beat 
her  almost  senseless  too,  she  said." 

Billy  Wingo  looked  up  at  the  stars.  His 
lips  moved.  But  no  soimd  issued.  After 
a  moment  he  said,  in  an  oddly  dead  tone  of 
voice:  "How  did  Slike  escape?" 

"Far  as  anybody  can  tell  he  made  him  a 
key  somehow  and  unlocked  the  jail  door 
and  walked  out.  Anyway,  Riley  Tyler 
found  the  door  open  yesterday  afternoon 
and  Dan's  cell  empty." 

"Did  Hazel  say  how  long  he  stayed?" 

"About  an  hour." 

"I  guess  I'd  better  go  see  the  district  at- 
torney." 

Guerilla  Melody  chuckled  as  one  does  at  a 
pleasantry. 

"He  may  not  have  gone  to  sleep  yet.  I'll 
find  out." 

Before  Billy  could  stay  him.  Guerilla  was 
gone.    Fifteen  minutes  lat^  he  returned. 

"He's  abed,  snoring  like  a  circular  saw 
working  on  a  knotty  log"  Guerilla  informed 
him.   "But  there's  a  l^ht  in  the  kitchen." 

"That  means  his  housekeeper's  up — wob- 
ably  settin'  bread  for  to-morrow.  Ain  t  she 
quite  a  friend  (rf  yours,  Guerilla?" 

The  darkness  veiled  Guerilla's  blush.  "I 
see  her  now  and  then." 

"Then  go  see  her  now,"  urged  BUly. 
"It's  kind  of  late  for  an  evening  call,  but  you 
can  tell  her  some  kind  of  a  lie.  If  she  Hkes 
yox^,  she'll  believe  it.  You  go  see  her  and 
keep  ha  in  the  kitchen  for  the  next  thkty 
minutes.  Tlien  meet  me  here." 

THE  district  attorney,  l3dng  on  the  broad 
of  his  back  in  bed,  suddenly  snored  his 
way  into  a  nightmare.  He  dreamt  that  he 
was  in  the  woods,  that  he  had  lain  down  upon 
an  inviting  bank  and  that  a  ninety-foot  pine 
had  fallen  upon  his  chest,  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  breathing.  He  squirmed  and  wrig^ed, 
but  the  tree  was  immovable.  It  was  sloiriy 
crushing  the  walls  of  his  chest.  The  dis- 
trict attorn^  gasped — awoke,  and  discov- 
ered to  his  horror  that  his  bad  dream  was 
partly  true.  There  was  something  roosting 
on  his  chest.  If  not  a  tree,  it  was  at  least 
confoundedly  heavy.  Furthermore,  adding 
as  it  were  to  the  interest  of  the  occasioa,  a 
something  chilly  and  hard  was  rooting  into 
the  angle  of  his  chin  and  neck. 

The  something  on  his  chest  ^wke  in  a 
carefully  restrained  whiq>er.  **K.eep  very 
quieL" 
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*Ilie  datrict  attorney  would  Itave  shirared 
li&d  he  been  able  to  move  that  much.  He 
knev  that  voice.  It  belonged  to  Billy 
Wmgo. 

**You  shouldn't  have  left  your  window 
open,"  pointed  out  Billy.  "Your  insane 
love  for  fresh  air  will  be  the  death  <A  you 
jret." 

"Xhe  district  attorney  did  nothing  but  gasp 
faintly.  "I— I— cue— can't  breathe!" 

**Just  a  minute,"  said  Billy,  feefing  be- 
neath the  pillows,  but,  findii^  no  weapon, 
fa.e  slid  from  the  district  attorney's  chest  to 
the  side  of  the  bed.  "You  cfidn't  expect  to 
see  me  so  soon,  did  you,  Arthur?" 

"No,"  was  the  truthful  reply,  "I  didn't." 
"I  was  counting  mi  that.  I  hear  yoa  ar- 
rested Miss  Walton." 

"I — er— I  had  to,"  explained  the  district 
attorney,  b^inning  to  feel  that,  in  the  mat- 
ter  ot  Miss  Walton,  he  had  perhaps  been  a 
trifle  hasty. 

**Fool  mistake.  You  didn't  have  any  evi- 
dence against  her  a-tall." 

"But — "  b^an  the  district  attorney. 
BiHy  cut  hun  short  "No  evidence  a-tall. 
Not  a  smidgin.  No.  You  were  too  pre- 
vk>us,  Arthur,  with  your  duty  and  your  oath 
of  o£^.  Damn  your  duty,  damn  your  oath 
d  office.  IVe  got  a  sneaiclng  idea,  old  set- 
tler, that  you  are  duttering  up  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Be  reasonable  uoW|  don't  you 
think  so  yourself?" 

BUT  thb  was  more  than  the  district  at- 
torney was  willing  to  admit  "111  tell 
yoa  what  I  tiiink,"  he  grunted.  tlunk  if 
Hazd  Walton  didn't  kill  Rafe  Tuckleton 
then  you  did." 

** About  Miss  Waltcm  there  ain't  any  ifs, 
nary  an  if.  She  didn't  do  it.  There  is  a 
reasonaMe  doubt  that  I  did  it,  several  rea- 
sonable doubts  in  fact.  Anyway,  Arthur, 
try  keq>ing  your  suspicions  to  yoorsdf  to 
oUige  me,  will  you?  Lord  knows  one  mur- 
der and  a  stage  holdup  are  oiough  crimes  to 
be  charged  with  at  one  time." 

The  &strict  attorney  could  hear  the  mur- 
mur of  hishous^eeper's  voice  in  the  kitchen. 
Some  man,  thai,  was  in  the  kitchen  with  her. 
Lord!  if  he  <hured  ydl  for  help! 

As  though  sensing  what  was  passing  in  the 
mind  of  the  district  attorn^,  Billy  jabbed 
the  gunsight  up  under  the  man's  diin. 
'Ikm't  gamble  with  me,  Arthur.  Think 
how  your  friends  would  miss  you." 


But  Arthur  had  already  decided  against 
doing  any  gambUng.  "Wmt  do  you  want?*' 

fie  whispered. 

"I've  been  ho[Hng  you'd  ask  me  that.  It 
gives  me  an  opening  and  shows  you're  wild- 
ing to  be  reas(»iable.  Yeah.  Arthw,  I 
want  you  to  set  Miss  Walton  free." 

"You  go  to  hell,"  was  the  sharp  return. 

"You  dtm't  understand,"  said  BUty  in  his 
l^ts(nne  whisper.  "You're  thinking  be- 
cause I'm  talkii^  to  you  so  bright  and 
merry  that  I  don't  mean  what  I  say.  listen 
— '"  Uie  whisper  lost  its  airiness  and  became 
a  ruthless  snarling  growl — "listen  to  me. 
Because  of  what  you've  done  to  her  it's  afi  I 
c&R  do  to  keep  from  strangling  th^  breath 
out  of  you  here  and  now.  If  I  talked  to  you 
the  way  I  fed  like  talking  to  you,  I'd  k»e  my 
temper  and  you'd  lose  your  Efe.  I'm  trying 
to  hang  on  to  both — few  now.  Don't  make 
it  any  harder  for  me  than  you  have  ta"  He 
paused.  "About  Miss  Walton,"  he  con- 
tinued in  his  former  tone.  "I'll  give  you 
your  chcHce.  Let  hec  go,  and  I  won't  down 
you  by  Sunday  night" 

"Huh?" 

"Sunday  ni^t.  If  she  isn't  out  of  jail 
and  the  warrant  against  her  withdrawn  hf 
noon  to-mwTow,  I  give  you  my  word  that 
I'll  down  you  on  or  bef<»e  midnight  Sun- 
day. And  I  have  a  habit  of  keqiing  my 
prOTnises." 

The  district  att(»ney  knew  this  to  be 
true.  But  he  was  a  wrigg^  by  nature. 
"I—"  he  began. 

"You  can  do  it,"  interrupted  BOfy.  "You 
Iwive  the  power." 

"Well,''  bumbled  the  dbtrict  attorney, 
"maybe  I  coidd  man^  it.  But  look  here, 
what's  the  use  of  me  letting  her  go?  You 
couldn't  run  away  with  her.  Y(m*d  be 
caught  sure  as  fate,  uid  then  where  would 
you  be?" 

"I  don't  intend  to  run  away  with  her  or 
without  her.  Only  a  fool  runs  away.  A 
man  sense  stays  axmicMrtably  in  the  back- 
ground waiting  for  the  cat  to  jump." 

"But—"  The  district  attorney  stof^ 
abruptly  at  the  word. 

"And  you'll  free  the  girl  to-night?** 
"To-night?  Why  not  to^norrow?*' 
"To-n%ht.  I  doni  like  her  haviz^  to 
sleep  in  that  calaboose.  You  let  her  out  and 
tell  Shotgun  Shillman  to  take  her  to  Sam 
Presa)tt's  right  away^-ri^t  away  to-ni^t, 
/understand?" 
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"All  right,"  c^itulated  the  district  attor- 
ney. "I'll  do  it  if  I  kse  my  job.  But  you 
needn't  go  swannin'  off  wi^  any  idea  tbaf 
you'll  cheat  the  ^Ilows.  You'll  swing,  my 
bold  boy,  for  that  O'Gorman  murder. 
There's  nothing  you  can  do  to  me  that  will 
fix  up  that  business  for  you — not  if  yon 
were  to  kill  me  here  and  now.  Judge  Don- 
dson  wouldn't  allow  me  to  withdEftw  that 
warranteven  if  I  wanted  to.  The  evidoioe 
is  too  strong." 

"So  you  really  think  I  downed  Tip?"  BiUy 
asked  curiously. 

"I  know  it." 

"And  held  up  the  stage?  Unofficially, 
Arthur,  are  you  holding  that  against  me, 
too?"  * 

"You  held  up  the  stage.  Jerry  Fern  saw 
your  horse.  So  did  all  the  passengers. 
Your  clothes  were  identified,  too.  Jerry  told 
the  passengers  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
your  clothes  and  the  brass  guard  on  your 
gun  and  be  able  to  describe  'em  lata.  They 
did  and  everybody  in  town  recognized  'em. 
Oh,  we've  got  you." 

"So  clever  of  you — and  cleverer  of  Jerry 
Fern.  He  told  the  passengers  to  remember 
"whaX  I  wore,  did  he?" 

"Naturally,"  said  the  district  attomqr 
hastily.  "It  was  the  obvious  thing  to  do." 

Billy  nodded.  "Of  coturse  it  was.  Bright 
man,  Jerry.  Tell  you,  Arthur,  suppose  I 
bring  back  Ban  Sl^e,  would  that  help  me 
in — my  trouble?" 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

'"You  want  Dan  Slike  caught,  don't  you?" 

"Of  course  I  do." 

"Liar,"  Billy  said  to  himself.  Aknid  he 
remarked.  "You've  come  around,  I  see. 
You  really  believe  now  that  Dan  Slike  killed 
Tom  Walton  and  Judge  Driver?" 

"Certainly,  he  killed  them,"  avowed  the 
district  attorney.  "And  when  he's  caught 
we'll  hang  him." 

"That's  the  proper  spirit,  Arthur.  I  have 
a  theory  that,  since  it  seems  certain  that 
Dan  Slike  didn't  go  to  Walton's  after  he  e»* 
caped,  he  went  north  to  the  Medicine 
Mountains." 

"Why?" 

"You  foHowed  his  trail  i^orth  to  where  the 
West  Fork  swings  due  west  and  there  you 
k)st  it,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  then,  it's  certain  Slike  didn't  fol- 
law  the  Fork  down.  That  would  bring 


him  to  the  country  east  of  here,  and  Ton 
Read  County  is  no  place  foi  a  murdocr. 
Now,  whaX  he  did  was  ride  the  rocky  ground 
along  the  Fork  till  it  swung  nortii  again, 
when  he'd  ^ther  swing  north  with  it  straJ^t 
for  the  Medicine  Mountains  or  else  ride  a 
U'l  west  of  north  and  hit  the  Medicines 
away  to  the  westward  of  Jacksboro.  And 
in  the  Medicines  you  might  as  weSX  look  f<xa. 
needle  in  a  bale  of  hay.  He'll  lie  low  there 
for  a  speUt  probably  during  spring  and 
summer.  You  may  depend  on  it,  that's 
what  he's  done." 

"I  don't  see  what  you're  driving  at" 
"I  mean  I'll  make  a  bargain  with  you, 
Rale.  Ill  trade  you  Slike  for  myself.  You 
will  prosecute  these  cases  against  me,  if  I'm 
cauf^t.  It  lies  with  you  whether  I  get  a 
chance  for  my  aU^  <x  not." 
"How?" 

"You  could  foil  to  take  advantage  al 
points  as  they  come  up.  You  could. 
You're  clever  enough,  Gawd  knows.  Now, 
in  the  O'Gorman  deal  I'd  plead  not  guilty. 
I  killed  Tip  in  self-defense,  see?  W^  you 
could  let  me  prove  I  did  mighty  ea^.  Same 
with  the  hold-up.  Ill  get  me  a  clever  lawyer 
vbo'd  take  advantage  of  some  flaw  in  the  in- 
dictmrait.  You  wcmld  draw  up  that  indict- 
ment. I  don't  believe  we  could  risk  flaws  in 
both  indictments,  could  we?" 

THE  district  attorney  could  hardly  be- 
lieve his  wicked  ears.  It  simply  was 
not  possible  that  Bill  Wingo  could  be  sudi  a 
simpleton  as  to  believe  that.  "Flaws  in  both 
indictments  would  be  a  li'l  too  raw,"  said 
the  district  attfffney,  almost  suSocatii^  in 
the  effort  to  dissemble  his  glee. 

"Yes,  well,  all  right.  In  the  O'Gorman 
murder  trial  you'll  let  me  prove  my  case  and 
in  the  other  jrou'U  stick  in  a  flaw.  The 
Tuckleton  case  you  can't  do  a  thing  with. 
There's  not  enot^  evidence,  so  youll  have 
to  let  it  drop.  What  do  you  think  oi  the 
proposition,  Dan  Slike  for  Bill  Wingo? 
You  can  make  a  record  with  Dan  Stike  too. 
He  hasn't  a  friend  in  the  county.  Another 
thing.  That  last  bribe  of  yoius  I  mentioned 
a  while  ago.  I'll  throw  in  what  I  know 
about  that  for  good  measure  with  Slike." 

"But  why  stand  your  trial  at  all?"  fenced 
the  district  attorn^.  "Why  not  try  to 
escape?" 

"You  forget  that  not  t^  ^nimit^fs  ago  you 
told  me  I  couldn't  possibly  escape*  You 
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were  wnoDg,  nataraHy.  But  I  don't  want 
to  escape,  li  I  did,  I'd  have  these  things 
haagmg  over  me  the  rest  of  my  life.  No 
matter  where  I  went  I'd  always  be  lookii^ 
i(x  a  watrant  waiting  for  me  at  every  bend 
ID  the  traiL  No^  the  (mly  sensible  way  out 
is  to  get  this  dm^  over  with  and  s^tlied  as 
sooD  as  pooible.  I  dcm't  want  to  kave 
Ciodcer  County.   I  like  it  here." 

"Oh"  murmured  the  district  attorn^, 
bdievingthat  he  knew  the  reason  why  Billy 
Wingo  dtid  not  care  to  leave  the  county.  It 
was  a  good  and  sufficient  reasm  and  he  ex- 
pected tordease  it  from  jail  thatvoyni^t. 

"But  you'd  have  to  get  supplies  from 
time  to  time/'  he  said  feadmgly.  "Your 
descnptioa  is  in  every  town  by  now." 

"Ill  oidy  go  to  Jadcsboro  vrixen  I  have  to 
buy  aiQTtldngr"  explained  Billy,  "and  as  it 
liapiims  I  never  was  there  but  once  and  that 
was  five  years  ago.  If  I  let  my  beard  and 
lutir  grow,  who'd  know  me?  It  would  take 
somebody  from  Golden  Bar  to  recognize  my 
voice,  and  I'll  take  care  to  keep  out  of  the 
wa^  U  anybody  from  G(dden  Bar.  Oh,  itll 
be  safe  ewinHgh-  Fll  make  my  camp  some- 
where an  C^dstream  Creek  and  work  all 
through  the  Medicines  from  thoe.  I'll  get 
Dan  and  bring  him  back.  How  about  it 
wnr-Hfffllin^  to  make  it  easy  for  me  at  the 
!  timl?" 

The  district  attorn^  could  hardly  control 
his  TOBoe.  At  last  ttie  devil  had  delivaed 
his  enemy  into-  hm  hands.  Now  he  could 
him  faAck  forkididnghim  out  into  tbe 
SDow.  You  bet  he  oonkl.  "I'll  do  as  you 
suggest,"  he  said,  "and  drop  the  Tuckleton 
case  in  so  far  as  you  and  Miss  Walton  are 
coDcemed,  and  I'U  let  you  win  on  the  other 
two  counts — {Kovided  you  bring  back  Dan 
Slike." 

"Fnr  cnou^,-  In  the  meantime  I  want 
s  free  hand.  You'll  have  to  osU  off  the 
posses  that  aie  out  after  me.  You  can  do 
that  without  exciting  so^Hcim.  Ixxdt  how 
kmg  th^ve  been  out." 

"Ill  "ranag»»  it,"  deckred  the  district  at- 
toney.  "You  think  the  Coldstream  is  a 
Sood  [dace  to  camp?" 

"Sme  it  is.   I've  been  these  belne^" 

"Don't  risk  gcnng  to  any  otho:  town  than 
IJadcsbato." 

"I  won't/'  said  Billy.  "Be  sure  of  that 
I  Wen,  I  guess  I'd  better  be  draggin'  it. 
!  Youll  be  wanting  to  let  Miss  Walton  out. 
By  the  way,  don-'t  forget  that  I'm  not  leav^ 


ing  the  neighboriiood  till  I  hear  that  Miss 
Walton  is  safe  at  Prescott's  and  the  warrant 
against  her  withdrawn.  Just  bear  that  in 
mind,  Arthur." 

"I  will,"  Arthur  said  warmly.  "Shall  I 
suggest  to  Miss  WaUcm  that  a  letter  would 
be  sure  to  reach  yon  at  Jackslxvo — under 
an  assumed  name,  erf  course?" 

"It  would  be  hardly  worth  while,"  replied 
Billy.  "Unless  I  catch  Dan  Slike  sooner,  I 
don't  expect  to  be  in  Jacksboro  under  a 
month.   Yeah,  a  mcmth  anyway." 

"A  month,  huh?  Here's  wishing  yim 
luck." 

Billy  failed  to  observe  the  brazenly  out- 
stretched hand.  "Thanks,"  he  drairied. 
"So  long." 

BUT  in  spite  <A  the  agreement  it  was 
noticeable  that  he  kept  the  district 
attorney  covo^d  till  his  boot-soles  touched 
the  ground  beneath  the  window. 

"Are  you  crazy?"  demanded  Guoilla 
Melody  when  he  had  heard  all,  or  thnught 
he  had,  rather.  "You  don't  actually  sun- 
mough  trust  him,  do  you?" 

"Certainly  not,"  Billy  replied  cahnly, 
fUcking  the  ash  from  his  ^[aret.  "Cntain- 
ly  I  don't  trust  him.  T^t's  why  I  toki 
him  what  I  did." 

Guoilla  Melody  screwed  a  forefinger  Into 
the  ^de  of  his  head.  "Wheels,  wheels, 
wheels,  hear  'em  buzz." 

"You  don't  understand,  Guerilla.  You're 
all  right  lots  of  ways,  and  I'm  your  friend, 
and  don't  let  anybody  tell  you  different,  but 
you  havoi't  any  brains,  not  a  brain." 
"Now,  look  here,"  began  the  inHignut 

Guerilla,  "if  you  " 

"Shut  up  axkd  listen,"  Billy  cut  him  shcnt. 
"I  am't  going  to  the  Medicme  Mountaiaa 
a-taU." 
"Where  are  you  g(»ng?" 
"South— after  Dan  Slike.  Dont  you 
see,  this  fool  district  attorney  won't  think  of 
skirmishing  after  me  south  of  Golden  Bar. 
But  I'll  bet  he'U  have  posses  combin'  the 
Medicines  within  seven  days.  And  if  I 
haven't  read  him  wrong,  he'll  have  a  war- 
rant for  the  Tuckleton  murder  issued  for  me, 
too." 

Guerilla  nodded  a  grave  head.  "Wth 
Miss  Walt<m  out  of  it  he'U  have  to  dnch  it 
on  to  som^ody  dse.  But  I  don't  see  yet 
how  finding  Dan  SUlw,  always  suppnain' 
you  do  find  him,  is  going  to  he^  you  any. 
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Youll  still  have  to  stand  your  own  trial. 
And   you   ain't   thinkin'   that  Arthur 

Rale  " 

"Oh,  angels  ever  bright  and  fair!  The 
man  doesn't  see  it  yet!  I  intend  to  bring  in 
the  murderer  of  Tip  O'Gorman  and  the  man 
who  held  up  the  stage,  too,  .while  I'm  at  it. 
In  words  of  one  syUable  thai  is  my 
plan." 

The  egression  on  the  face  of  Guerilla 
Melody  was  one  of  awe  diluted  with  doubt. 
"All  by  your  lonesome?" 

"Why  not?" 

"Maybe  I'd  better  go  with  you?"  offered 
Guerilla. 

"No,"  said  Bill  decidedly,  "I'd  rather  you 
were  here  in  Goldoi  Bar.  Then  you  can 
tell  me  the  news  now  and  then.  Outside  of 
you  and  Shotgun  and  Riley  there  ain't  a 
soul  in  town  I  can  trust,  and  for  official  rea- 
sons I  can't  go  near  the  deputies.  So  I 
guess  you're  elected,  Guerilla." 

"Aw  right,"  said  his  friend.  "You're 
the  doctor.   Have  another  drink?" 

"Not  to-night.  Look  at  the  time.  Efere 
we've  been  gassin'  a  solid  hour.  I  didn't 
have  any  business  comii^  into  your  house 
anyway.  Never  can  tell  who  might  walk 
m  on  us." 

"You  better  wait  till  I  find  out  from  Riley 
if  Rale  kept  his  word  about  Hazel  Walton." 

"I  won't  have  to  wait  here  for  that.  When 
you  come  back  from  talking  to  Riley,  if 
everything  is  O.  K.  and  Hazel  has  stfuted 
with  Shotgun  for  Prescott's,  you  set  a  lamp 
on  your  Utchen  table  and  open  and  dose 
your  kitchen  door  four  times.  If  Rale 
hasn't  moved,  open  your  kitchen  door  and 
stand  in  the  doorway  for  half  a  minute. 
I'll  be  watchin'  from  the  ridge —  Huh? 
Sure,  I've  got  field-glasses.  Borrowed  a 
pair  from  Sam  Prescott  same  time  I  bor- 
rowed a  horse.   So  long,  Guerilla!" 

Guerilla  Melody  blo^ed  off  the  light  of 
the  lamp  with  his  hat  while  Billy  opened 
the  door  and  vanished  into  outer  darkness. 

THE  time  was  an  evening  in  the  first  week 
in  May;  the  place  was  the  Arkansas 
Saloon  in  Willow  Bend,  Redstone  County; 
the  man  was  Billy  Wingo.  He  was  draped 
against  the  bar,  making  rings  on  the  bar  top 
with  the  wet  bottom  ^  his  ^isky  ^ass. 

The  weather  was  unseasonably  warm,  and 
the  big  double-burner  reflector  lamps  in  the 
saloon  raised  the  barroom  temp^ture  at 


least  fifteen  degrees.  Billy  felt  the  salty 
moisture  running  down  into  his  eyes.  Ba 
pushed  back  his  hat  and  with  a  fillip  of  his 
fingers  slatted  off  the  perspiration. 

He  did  not  see  a  man  at  the  other  aid  of 
the  bar  look  up  at  his  sudden  movmect 
Nor,  when  he  departed  after  his  second 
glass,  did  he  know  that  the  other  man  was 
following  until  he  had  passed  out  into  the 
street.  Then,  with  that  dxth  sense  taai 
who  carry  their  lives  in  their  holsters  so  fre- 
quently develop,  he  knew  it.  Hence,  quite 
naturally,  instead  of  going  directly  to  the 
hotel  hitcfaing-rail  where  h^  horse  was  tied, 
he  sauntered  with  apparent  aimlessness 
round  the  comer  of  the  saloon,  along  the 
blank  side  wall  and  round  the  next  comer. 

In  the  darkness  bdiind  this  comer,  gun  in 
hand,  he  wuted.  The  otho*  man  slid  round 
the  comer  in  his  wake  and  ran  plump  into 
the  muzzle  of  the  Wingo  six-shoo Ler. 

"Were  you  looking  for  me?"  BiU  asked  m 
a  low  toae. 

The  man,  having  shown  that  he  was  no 
shorthorn  by  [mmptly  throwing  up  bis 
hands,  laughed  lowly:  "I  was  locking  ix 
you,"  he  said,  still  diuckling,  "but  not  die 
way  you  me&a" 

"Your  voice  sounds  familiar,"  said  the 
sceptical  Billy.  "Suppose  you  st^  over 
here  into  the  light  bmxL  this  window.  Ke^ 
your  hands  up." 

"Glad  to — ^both  ways,"  agreed  the  man, 
obeying  instantly.   "&Ltisfied  now?" 

"You  can  put  *&a  down,"  said  hiSy 
sliding  his  gun  back  mto  the  hoists  as  sooa 
as  the  lij^t  fell  on  the  man's  face.  *1 
thot^ht  you  went  up  to  Jacksboro  to  visit 
your  uncle." 

"I  did,"  said  John  Dawson.  "But  I 
thought  I'd  drift  back  for  the  Cross  T 
roimdup.  On  my  way  south  I  stopped  at 
Golden  Bar." 

"Yeah?" 

"Yeah.  I  was  kx)king  iac  agent  name  d  ' 
Tuckleton.   I  saw  where  he  was  biurled." 

"I  guess  you  heard  something  while  you 
were  there,  huh?" 

"I  heard  something  in  Jacksbcvo,  too. 
That's  why  I  followed  you.  Le's  go  where 
we  can  talk  pri\^te." 

On  a  log,  in  the  darkness,  bdiind  the 
dance-hall,  they  sat  down  to  talk  '^nivate." 

"What  dkl  you  hear  in  Jacksboro?"  Billy 
asked. 

"I  heard  a  posse  talk— six  men.   I  met 
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'em  over  on  Coldstream  Creek  three-four 
times." 

Billy  uttered  a  light  laugh.  "I  figured  it 
would  be  that  way." 

*"njey  seemed  to  think  you'd  oughta  been 
camping  on  Coldstream." 

"What  kind  of  a  warrant  did  they  have?" 

"All  kinds.  Two  murders  and  a  stage 
holdup." 

"Was  one  of  'em  on  account  of  Tuckle- 
lon?" 

"Yep.  I  didn't  know  whether  to  hold  it 
against  you  or  not." 

"You  needn't.    It  wasn't  me." 

DAWSON  grinned  his  appreciation. 
"I'm  glad.  If  you  had  it  would  have  al- 
ways been  between  us.  I  had  figured  on  play- 
ing even-Steven  with  Tuckleton  myself." 

"I'm  looking  for  the  man  who  killed  him. 
If  I  don't  find  him,  I  needn't  go  back  to 
Golden  Bar." 

"I  heard  you'd  been  suspended  from 
office,"  said  Dawson  bluntly. 

"I  hadn't  heard  it  yet,  but  I  expected  it. 
Anybody  else  appointed?" 
"Shotgun  Shillman,  pro  tern." 
"I  almost  wish  it  was  somebody  else,"  he 
said  whimsically.  "Shotgun  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  energetic  as  a  bear  with  a  bee 
tree.  He'll  maybe  dump  me  before  I  do 
what  I  wsmt." 

"If  he's  a  friend  of  yours — "  hinted 
Dawson. 

"He'd  arrest  his  own  brother  if  there  was 
'  a  \rarrant  issued  against  him.  He's  that 
Kind." 

"A  conscience  is  a  heavy  load  to  pack," 
said  the  cynical  Dawson.  "Me,  I  believe 
the  end  justifies  the  means.  It  don't  mat- 
ter much  what  trail  you  follow  so  you  get 
there.   Can  I  help  yon  any?" 

"How?" 

"I  dunno— any  old  way.  You  did  me  one 
good  turn  and  I'm  not  forgetting  it.  Any- 
thing I  got  you  can  have  any  time  any- 
where." 

"Now,  that's  right  clever  of  you,"  said 
Billy,  somewhat  embarrassed  at  the  other's 
^titude.  "But  I  don't  guess  you  can  help 
me  any." 

"Try  me,'*  urged  Dawson. 

"The  man  vrho  killed  Tuckleton  is  a  man 
named  Dan  Slike,  who  broke  out  of  jail  just 
before  he  was  going  to  be  tried  for  another 
murder.   The  only  way  you  can  hdp  me  is 
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by  telling  me  where  he  is,  and  I  expect  you 
can't  do  that." 

"Not  right  off  the  reel,"  admitted  Daw- 
son. "Ain't  you  picked  up  any  trail  of  this 
sport?" 

"I've  cut  his  trail  five  diflferent  places, 
Bow  Bells,  Gimsight,  Dragoon,  Shadysidc, 
and  the  Raft^  L.  I  figured  he'd  come  h^e 
after  leavin*  the  Rafter  L — it's  only  thirty 
miles.  But  I  guess  he  didn't.  Leastwise 
nobody  seems  to  have  noticed  anybody  of 
his  description." 

"You  haven't  described  him  to  me  yet," 
pointed  out  Dawson. 

Billy  began.  "...  and  maybe  a  black 
beard  by  now,"  he  concluded. 

"Bow  Bells,  Gunsight,  Dragoon,  Shady- 
side  and  the  Rafter  L,"  repeated  Dawson, 
rasping  a  hand  across  his  stubbly  chin. 

"South,  y'understand,  till  he  reached 
Shadyside,  and  then  he  headed  northeast 
to  the  Rafter  L.  What  I'd  like  to  know  is 
what  made  him  change  direction  thataway  ?" 

"He  ain't  in  any  hurry  to  leave  the  terri- 
tory, that's  a  cinch." 

"Not  after  he  left  Shadyside  anyway." 

"Something  happened  there  to  head  him." 

"Sure.  But  whatever  it  was  it  wasn't 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Rafter  L,  the 
same  way.  He  stopp«l  there  for  dinner 
and  rode  away  without  spending  tiie 
night." 

"He  may  have  gone  to  Marquis." 
Billy  nodded.   "He  may.   But  Marquis 
is  more  north  than  east.  "Hiat's  why  I  came 

here  first.  Anyway,  to-morrow  morning 
I'm  riding  to  Marquis,  and  if  he  ain't  there 
I'll  sift  through  the  country  between  Mar- 
quis and  Dorothy.  There  are  several 
ranches  in  between  those  two  towns." 

"I'll  go  with  you,"  announced  Dawson. 

Billy  surveyed  his  neighbor  in  surprise. 
"You.   What  for?" 

"For  fun — exerdse— any  old  thing  you 
like,  that  is,  if  it  ain't  a  private  party." 

"You  can  sit  in  if  you  want  to,"  said 
Billy  slowly,  more  glad  to  accept  an  ally 
than  he  cared  to  admit.  "But  you've  got  a 
job." 

"The  job  can  wait.  Roundup's  over,  so 
it  won't  hurt  the  ranch  to  lose  my  valuable 
services  for  a  spell.  To-morrow  we  go  to 
Dorothy,  huh?'* 

The  following  day  Billy  journeyed  by  the 
direct  trail  to  Dorothy,  while  Dawson  trav- 
eled by  a  more  circuitous  route  that  woidd 
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take  him  past  two  raach-houses  where  dioe 
mi^^t  be  informatioa  to  be  picked  t^. 
Billy  Wingo,  without  pushing  his  horse, 
reached  Dorothy  too  late  for  the  regular 
dinner  at  the  hotel.  Adj(»mng  the  Carna- 
tion Saloon  was  a  two-by-four  restaurant. 
He  entered  the  place,  sat  down  at  the  <ul- 
cloth-covered  taUe  and  gave  his  order  to  the 
good-looking  young  woman  who  was  evi- 
dently oook,  hasbtf  and  washer  onnbined. 

In  one  ooiaer  of  the  restaurant  an  eight- 
year-old  gizi  was  squatting  tm  the  Stxu  and 
bathing  tara  wooden  ddlKs  in  a  tin  wash- 
basin. 

finish  living  you  your  bath,  Sally 
Jaae,  noa  as  I  get  fresh  water.  Emmaline 
is  nice  and  dean,  but  you're  a  dirty,  dirty 
girl,  SaUy  Jane." 

Sally  Jane!  There  it  was  again.  Ma«ly 
a  coasadenoe,  of  course,  but  it  was  odd  to  run 
across  this  oombinatiDn  cA  propa  names. 
Billy  began  to  take  man  than  a  pasnng  m- 
terest  in  the  eight-year-<ild. 

The  little  girl  resumed  her  animated 
mooolog.  *1  tdl  you  what,  Sally  Jane,  if 
you  don't  keep  yoursdf  cleaner  I'm  gonna 
go  back  to  calUng  you  Maria  again." 

That'kt  was  that  the  himch  came  to  Bilty 
Wingo. 

**Wiaiiie/*  he  said,  leaning  forward  with 
his  elbovs  «  his  knees  and  wearing  his  most 
engagii^  smile,  "Winnie,  that  Sally  Jane 
doUy  is  sure  one  fine-lookin'  lady." 

Winnie  regarded  him  with  an  indulgent 
eye.   "Sie's  my  favorite,  SaUy  Jane  is." 

"Sally  Jane  is  a  pretty  name  too." 

"I  like  it" 

''You  haven't  always  called  her  SaUy 
Jane,  have  you?" 
"Not  ahnys.  I  used^  call  her  Mamr. 

My  aimtie  says  Mariar  soonds  like  a  cat 
taUdng,  but  I  liked  it  till  I  heard  SaUy 
Jane,  then  I  Uked  Sally  Jane  best." 

"And  when  did  you  hear  the  name  SaBjr 
Jane?" 

"Long,  long  ago." 

"Oh."  Disai^xuntmeat  on  the  part  of 
Billy  Wingo.  Farewell,  hundi.  Neverthe- 
less he  csH^ed  a  foriomjiope.  ''Howkng?" 

""htjost  a  wedc" 

Most  a  week!  Billy  had  forgotten  that 
child-time  runs  faster  than  grown-i^  time. 
Hie  hunch  prK^ed  up  its  little  ears  and 
be^n  to  return.  "Where  did  you  hear 
that  name?" 

"Man  in  the  Cama.tion.   He  was  drunk, 


and  he  went  round  talking  to  God  in  the 
sakxm.  I  heaid  him  thro^^  the  window. 
Lots  erf  men  do  that  My  Auntie  says 
theyll  frixzle  when  they  die." 

"They  ougjit  to,"  pronounced  the  r^t- 
eously  indignant  Bill.  "Did  this  man  say 
anjr^ing  about  Sally  Jane?" 

"Lots." 

"In  the  saloon?" 

"At  the  woodpile  out  back.  I  was  Biak- 
ing  a  H'l  doUhouse  behmd  it,  and  Ik  came 
and  lay  down  beside  the  woodpfle  to  sleep  it 
off." 

Oh,  the  wisdom  of  the  frontier  childl 
"Weren't  you  afraid?"  probed  BiUy. 
"Nah.    Why,  yon  needn't  ever  be  afrud 
of  a  drunk  man.   They  can't  hurt  you  if 
you  keep  out  of  their  way.   I've  seen  k>ts  of 
drunk  men,  I  have,  m  my  time." 

BILLT  WM  aamewbmt  overwhelmed. 
*nMh  fine,"  he  said  Umidy.  '*I>kl 
you  nm  away  when  the  drunk  man  came 
out  to      woot^Hk  to  sleep  it  off?" 

"Nah.   Aio^t  I  said  I  ain't  scared  el 
dru^s?   I  didn't  run  away.   I  stayed 
right  there  on  the  other  side  of  the  woO((0e 
listening  to  the  drunk  man." 
"I  tl»ught  you  said  he  went  to  sleep.** 
"He  talked  m  his  sleep,"  patientfy  cs- 
phuned  the  mwajging  Winnie, 
'mat  did  he  say?" 
"Lots." 

"Did  he  say  anything  about  Sal^  Jane?" 
"He  said  he  loved  her." 
"Anything  else?" 

"He  said  he  was  g(»na  marry  SaSf 
Jane  by  Gawd  and  nobody  else  was  gaeaa 
do  it  but  him." 

"Dki  he  talk  about  any  men?" 

"He  talked  about  BilL" 

"Bill  iriio?" 

"BiU  Wingo." 

"Now,  we're  getian'  thcce.   Did  he 
anything  particular  aboat  Bill  Wii^?** 
"He  sud  he  was  gonna  shoot  him." 
"What  for?" 

"Fcff  being  sheriff,  or  something.  I  dont 
remember  that  exactly." 

"You've  remembered  enou^.  What 
kind  of  a  looking  man  was  this  drunk?" 

"Oh,  he  was  an  old,  old  man." 

"Old,  huh?   How  old?" 

"Oh,  about  your  age." 

Billy  began  to  feel  like  Metfauaeiah. 
"What  did  he  k>ok  like  m  the  face?** 
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The  winsome  Winnie  looked  at  him  crit- 
ically. "Something  like  you  in  the  face. 
Sort  of  scrubby-baking  and  dirty." 

"What  color  were  the  i^iiskers?" 

"Oh,  Uack." 

"Was  his  hair  black?" 

"Yop,  his  hair  was  black," 

"Was  he  a  U'l,  short,  runty  feUer?" 

"Nope,  he  was  a  big,  tall  feller,  skinny 
sort  of." 

"Did  you  hear  his  name?" 

"His  friend  called  him  Damn-your-soul 
sometimes  and  Jack  sometimes." 

So  Jack  Murray  had  gathered  unto  him- 
self a  friend.  This  was  interesting,  espe- 
cially as  Jack  was  apparently  still  dierish- 
ing  plans  ■  for  revenge.  If  Jack  and  the 
anonymous  friend  were  in  tie  vicinity  6f 
Dorothy  it  behooved  a  man  in  Billy's  posi- 
tion to  look  to  himself. 

Billy  had  no  illusions  about  Jack  Murray. 
The  man  was  perfectly  capable  of  making 
another  try  at  him  from  ambush.  He  did 
not  believe  that  Jack  would  "snitch."  Such 
procedm-e  would  indubitably  attract  too 
much  public  attention  to  Jack.  He  couldn't 
aiFord  that.  Not  with  three  thousand  dol- 
lars on  his  head. 

"Is  the  drunk  with  the  black  hair  and 
whiskers  around  town?"  he  asked. 

**They  ate  dinner  here  yesteiiday." 

"They— oh,  he  and  his  friend?" 

**Yop,  him  and  his  friend." 

Billy  got  up  and  went  to  the  door  of  the 
kitchen.  "Excuse  me,  ma'am,  do  you  re- 
member a  tall,  black-haired  feller  and  a 
friend  with  him  who  ate  in  here  yesterday 
noon?" 

Oh,  yes,  the  good-looking  girl  remember- 
ered  perfectly  both  men.  Billy  thought 
that  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  friend.  Would  she  describe  him. 
She  would  and  did.  The  description  was 
that  of  Slike,  Slike  with  a  short  beard.  The 
man's  eyes,  she  said,  seemed  to  bore 
right  through  her.  They  gave  her  the 
creeps. 

Billy  believed  he  had  heard  enough  for 
the  time  being. 

After  dinner  Billy  went  up  and  down 
Main  Street  scraping  acquaintance  with 
storekeepers,  saloonkeepers,  the  hotel  pro- 
prietor and  the  town  marshal.  By  five 
o'clock  he  had  established  the  fact  that  two 
ranches  of  the  neighborhood,  the  T  U  and 
the  Horseshoe,  were  at  loggerheads,  and 
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that  the  Horseshoe  was  luring  gunfighto^; 
that  the  black-haired  man  called  Jack  <uid 
his  friend,  whose  name  no  one  knew,  had 
been  engaged  in  a)nvarsation  with  the 
Horseshoe  foreman;  that  the  following  day 
they  had  told  a  bartender  that  they  had 
offers  of  good  jobs  at  one  hundred  a  month 
apiece;  and  that  finally,  a  w<^er  had  met 
them  on  the  range  riding  in  the  direction  of 
the  Horseshoe  ranch. 

That  night  Billy  and  Dawson  disai^»eared 
from  Dorothy. 

CRACK!  Crack!  Crack!  the  voices  of 
the  Winchesters  drifted  faintly  down 
wind  to  the  ears  of  Billy  and  Dawson.  Billy, 
fearful  that  some  one  else  had  seen  their 
quarry  first,  swore  frankly. 

"Cheer  up,"  said  Dawson.  "It  may  be 
just  the  chance  we're  lookin'  for.  Th^ve 
stopped  shootin'." 

Bflly  remained  pessimistic.  He  had  been 
disappointed  so  often.  But  it  was  the 
chance  they  were  looking  for,  after  all. 

Five  minutes  later  from  the  edge  of  a  flat- 
topped  hill  they  were  looking  down  upon  a 
scene  that  has  had  many  counterparts  in 
the  history  of  the  West 

Below  the  flat-topped  hill  a  wide  stretch 
of  rolling  ground  reached  away  to  a  semi- 
circle of  low  hills.  A  quarter-mile  out  from 
the  base  of  the  hiUs  a  tiny  fire  smoked  fit- 
fully. Beyond  the  fire  lay  a  hog-tied  calf. 
Beyond  the  calf  a  man  sprawled  behind  the 
body  of  a  pony.  He  was  aiming  a  rifle  at 
another  man  ensconced  below  a  cutbank 
bordering  a  small  creek  that  meandered 
with  many  windit^  across  the  rolling  coun- 
try. This  second  man  was  not  blatantly 
visible.  Even  with  the  glasses  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  make  him  out.  For  cottonwoods 
grew  above  the  cutbank  and  the  man  lay  in 
deep  shadow. 

Between  this  man  and  the  man  behind 
the  pony  were  three  hundred  yards  of 
ground  as  flat  as  a  floor.  Billy  swept  the 
backgroimd  of  the  cutbank  man  with  his 
glasses.  "There  are  two  horses  tied  behind 
a  windfall  alongside  those  rocks.  Where's 
the  other  man?" 

"There's  the  other  man,"  said  Dawson, 
pointing  toward  a  gap  in  the  cottonwoods 
alongside  the  creek  fifty  yards  down  stream 
from  the  cutbank.  "What's  he  doing — 
drinking?" 
Billy  turned  his  glasses  on  the  spot 
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indicated.  "He  ain't  drinkii^/'  he  said  so- 
berly.  "His  head's  under  water." 

"I'm  sure  hoping  he  ain't  Dan  Slike," 
Dawson  said  matter-of-factly. 

"Me  too.   What  " 

For  the  man  behind  the  cutbank  was 
climbing  up  among  the  cottonwoods — 
climbing  up  and  walking  out  into  plam  sight 
of  the  man  behind  the  pony.  Not  only  tluit, 
but,  rifle  across  the  crook  of  his  elbow,  nurs- 
ing the  butt  mtb.  his  right  hand,  he  b^an 
to  walk  directly  toward  him.  StUl  the  man 
behind  the  pony  did  not  fire. 

"He^s  cashed  all  right,"  Billy  remarked 
suddenly.  "He  looked  so  natiuul  he  fooled 
me  for  a  minute.  Let's  go  do<wn  across  the 
creek.    We're  in  luck  to-day." 

They  ran  down  the  reverse  slope  of  the 
flat-to^^>ed  hill,  cut  across  the  creek  and  ap- 
[HXNtched  the  horses  tied  behind  the  wmd- 
faU. 

"Z'm  afraid  we'll  just  naturally  have  to 
kill  Dan  after  all,"  grieved  Billy.  "He  won't 
ever  surrender,    I  " 

*Tell  you,"  said  Dawson,  "loosen  the 
cinches,  then  no  matter  which  horse  he  tops 
he'U  jerk  himself  down.  Then  maybe  while 
he's  all  tangled  up  with  himself  and  the 
saddle  " 

"Catchem-alivoes  ourselves/'  said  Billy, 
with  a  hard  grin,  and  tossed  up  the  near 
fmder  of  CHie  of  the  saddles. 

When  both  saddles  had  been  carefully 
doctored,  Billy  and  his  friend  retired  mod- 
estly behind  some  red  willows. 

Soon  they  heard  a  scramble  and  a  splpsh 
in  the  creek.  Dan  Slike  was  ccnning  back. 
Tlirough  the  screen  of  leaves  they  watched 
him  axning  toward  them.  They  heard  his 
voice.  He  was  swearing  a  great  string  of 
oaths.  Bitty  crouctied  a  trifle  lower.  His 
six-shooter  was  out,  but  not  cocked.  Daw- 
son had  followed  his  example. 

S]ske  jammed  his  Winchester  into  one  of 
the  empty  scabt)ards  and  untied  the  bridle 
reins  of  the  horses.  Holding  the  reins  in  one 
hand,  tie  gripped  a  saddle-horn  and  simul- 
taneousty  studs,  toe  in  stirrup.  Ensued  then 
a  n^rty  creak  of  saddle  loittux,  a  snort,  a 
plunge,  and  Slike  found  tiimsetf  on  Iiis  l>ack 
on  the  ground  with  one  foot  higher  than  his 
head.  A  gun  b^el  a[^)eared  from  no- 
where and  ^ote  hjm  smartly  over  the  ear. 
Oti,  ye  sua,  moon  and  stars!  Total  dark- 
ness. 

Billy  9{»ao^  to  tiie  heads  <A  tht  capering 


horses.  "Take  hb  hat  off,  J(dmny!"  be 
cried.  "See  what  you  find  imdcrtlie  sweat- 
band!" 

When  Slike  emerged  into  tlie  full  posses- 
sion of  his  senses,  he  was  the  most  dii^usferf 
man  in  the  territory. 

"You  gave  us  quite  a  nm,"  Bitty  ob- 
served sroilelessly. 

Slike  damned  everybody.  "You  needn't 
have  tied  my  hands,  too,"  he  added. 

"We  can't  afiford  to  take  rhanrps.  Do 
you  fed  like  JM^mitring  ttiat  the  distnct 
attorney  helped  you  break  jail?" 

Slike  glared  defiantly.  "Nothin*  to  say," 
declared  Dan  SHke,  the  unrepentant. 

"That's  your  privilege.  Suj^xise  now  we 
heave  him  iqi  on  lus  Imrae  and  go  see  lAmt 
tiappened." 

THEY  freed  his  feet,  mounted  liim  oo  the 
h(»se  tliat  was  not  paddi^  the  rifle  and 
proceeded.   Behind  the  g^  in  the  cotUm- 
woods,  fifty  yards  tjelow  the  spot  under  the 
cutbank  where  Slike  had  lain,  they  found 
the  body  of  the  man  with  his  iacc  in  the 
water.    Billy  dragged  out  the  body  and 
turned  it  on  its  back. 
"What  you  cussin'  for?"  inquired  Dawson. 
"This  feller  ain't  Jack  Murrav,"  cried  the 
perplexed  Mr.Wingo.  "It's  Skinny  Shmdfe" 
"Looks  like  we  must  tiave  mbsed  a  bet 
somewhere,"  said  Dawson.    "Plugged  turn 
plumb  center,  didn't  he?"  he  acMed,  allud- 
ing to  the  red-and-blue  bullet-hole  squarely 
between  the  staring  eyes. 

"I  got  the  other  sport,"  snarled  Slike. 
"Where's  Jack  Murray?"  demanded  Billy. 
"What  difference  does  tliat  make?"  fluog- 
back  Dan  Slike, 

It  was  evidoit  that  Slike  was  not  in  a  ooa- 
fiding  mood. 

After  all,  decided  Billy,  Jadt  Murray  did 
not  matter,'and  promptly  forgot  tiim.  Had 
he  known  Itow  important  a  place  the  sli|^;iay 
Mr.  Murray  actually  held  in  ttie  sdwme 
of  tilings,  lie,  Billy  Wingo,  would  not  liave 
been  so  casual. 

Nobody  said  anyttung  f urthter.  Ttiey  left 
Skinny  Shindle  lying  lieside  the  little  oeek 
and  went  on  to  wiiere  the  other  dead  man 
lay  beside  the  embers  of  the  branding-fire. 

"That's  a  T  U  horse,"  said  Dawsoo, 
glancing  at  the  brand  on  the  pony's  \up. 

Billy  turned  the  dead  man  face  upward. 
He  whistled.  "Here's  an  odd  number, 
Johnny.   This  feller  is  Simon  Reelfoot's 
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foreman.  You've  heard  me  q>eak  of  tbaX 
low-lived  persimmon,  Simon  Reelfoot.  This 
boy  is  named  Conley.  Been  with  Reelfoot 
for  years.  I'd  sure  like  to  know  why  he 
was  riding  for  the  T  U." 

'*V~H)WARD  dawn  next  dav  the  horses 
X   showed  ^gns  of  tiring.  "Mine  won't 
last  another  five  miles,"  said  Jchnny  Dawson. 

"This  is  as  good  a  place  as  any/'  said 
Billy  briefly   "We'U  stop  here."^ 

They  di^ounted  Slike  and  stripped  and 
hobbled  the  horses.  Slike  had  not  enjoyed 
the  long  night  ride.  He  was  disposed  to  be 
peevish.    'T  want  a  smoke/'  he  demanded. 

Billy  ceased  pounding  coffee  and  fixed 
him  with  a  hard  eye.  "You  won't  get  it" 
he  said  shortly. 

"Helluva  way  to  treat  a  prisoner," 
snarled  Slike.  "You  done  better  by  me 
when  I  was  in  jail." 

"Lots  of  things  have  happened  since. 
But  don't  you  fret.  I'll  give  you  what  you 
deserve  in  about  five  minutes.  I  missed  out 
on  it  yesterday,  but  I'll  try  to  see.you  don't 
lose  anything  by  the  dehiy." 
'•Huh?"  puzzled  Slike. 
"You  remember  going  to  Miss  Walton's 
ranch,"  elaborated  Billy  in  a  cold,  monoto- 
nous tone.    "You  beat  her." 

"Hell,  nothin'  to  that.  I  only  pulled  her 
hair  a  few  times  and  slammed  her  once  or 
twice." 
"You  kicked  her,  too." 
*'Not  hard,  though.  Besides  I  had  to. 
She  was  stubborn.  My  Gawd,  you  wouldn't 
b^;in  to  believe  how  stubborn  that  girl 
was!" 

Billy  laid  aside  the  rock  with  which  he  had 
been  poxmding  coffee.  "I  guess  the  coffee 
can  wait  better  than  I  can." 

He  stood  up  limberly  and  unbuckled  his 
cartridge  belt  and  dropped  it  beside  Johnny 
Dawson,  who  was  slicing  bacon.  Ilien  he 
crossed  to  Slike  and  untied  the  knots  of  the 
rope  that  bound  him.  Slike  stretched  his 
arms  and  legs  but  made  no  offer  to  rise. 
Billy  nudged  him  in  the  ribs  with  the  toe  of 
his  boot. 

"What's  that  for?"  roared  Slike.  scram- 
bling to  his  feet. 

"I'm  going  to  give  you  the  best  licking 
you  ever  got.  You've  had  it  coming  a  long 
time,  and  now  you're  going  to  get  it." 

"Is  that  so?"  sneered  Slike.  "Is  that  so? 
You  exporting  to  do  aU  this  without  help?" 

Bmybody's  Uataaitu,  OOobtr,  1991 


Fists  doubled,  BiUy  Started  for  SHke.  The 
latter  sidestepped  and  feinted  Billy  into  a 
position  between  himself  and  Dawson. 
Slike  crouched.  His  right  hand  flashed 
downward.  The  fingers  fumbled  at  his 
booti^.  BiUy  ran  in,  eq)ecting  to  beat 
Slike  flat. 

"Look  outi"  cried  Dawson,  as  SUke's 
hand  shot  up  and  out  accompanied  by  the 
vicious  twinkle  of  sted. 

But  Billy,  coming  in  with  the  speed  of  a 
springing  wildcat,  slipped  a  bootsole  on  a 
rock  and  fell.  Slike's  thrust  sped  past  his 
head  so  close  that  Slike's  knuckles  brushed 
his  ear. 

BiUy  got  one  foot  under  himself  and  threw 
up  an  arm  in  time  to  catch  on  the  turn  the 
wrist  of  Slike's  knife  hand.  Slike  promptly 
changed  hands.  But  Billy  caught  the  other 
wrist,  not,  however,  before  the  knife  had 
narrowly  missed  slicing  the  flesh  on  his 
floating  ribs.  Slike's  head  dipped  forward 
and  he  sank  his  teeth  in  Billy's  shoulder.. 
Billy  drove  a  knee  into  Slike's  stomach  and 
Slike  undamped  his  teeth  with  a  ^U|p. 
Over  he  went.,  BiUy  stayed  with  him. 

Dawson,  Wu>  had  dir^ped  bacon  and 
frying-pan  at  the  first  blow,  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity and  lunged  down  to  wrench  away 
Slike's  knife.  Which  was  not  at  all  to 
Billy's  mind. 

"Let  it  alone!"  gasped  the  warri(M:.  "He 
ain't  giving  me  a  bit  of  trouble." 

Hie  reluctant  Dawson  obeyed. 

Slike,  his  body  writhing  like  that  of  a 
scotched  snake,  could  not  budge  his  pinned- 
down  knife  hand.  Inch  by  inch  B31y 
dragged  his  own  body  forward  and  upward 
until  he  was  resting  on  his  knees  with  Slike 
between  his  1^. 

"L^o  that  knife!"  he  directed. 

Slike's  reaction  was  humanly  natural  At 
least  there  were  no  hobbles  on  his  tongue. 

"Well,  all  r^t,  if  you  say  so,"  Bill^  txM 
him,  and  rejoiced  to  perceive  the  top  of  a 
small  rock  not  six  inches  from  Slike's  kndf  e 
hand. 

He  forced  the  knife  hand  inward  toward 
the  rock.  Then  he  proceeded,  with  all  his 
might,  to  batter  the  back  of  Slike's  hand 
against  the  pointed  top  of  the  rock.  Slike's 
face  changed  at  the  first  blow;  at  the  second 
he  involuntarily  groaned;  at  the  third  his 
fingers  unclosed.  Hie  kifif  e  tinkled  on  the 
ro^ 

Billy  pounced  on  the  knife,  threw  it  yaxds 
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away  tuid  scrtunbled  to  his  feet  "Get  up, 
Slike!  Stand  on  your  feet!  Come  and 
get  it!" 

Whatever  other  thing  Slike  was  he  was 
certainly  no  a>ward.  Instead  he  was  a  glut- 
ton for  punishment.  He  jerked  himself  to 
his  feet  and  ran  headlong  into  a  straight- 
arm  blow  that  made  his  nose  bleed  and  his 
neck  ache.  As  has  been  said,  Slike  had  no 
science.  Neither  had  Billy.  In  which  re- 
spect the  fight  was  equal.  But  Slike  was 
(mly  fighting  for  himself.  Billy  was  fighting 
not  only  for  himself  but  to  revenge  Slike's 
treatment  of  the  girl  he  loved. 

When  he  flattened  Slike's  nose,  pleasure 
ensued — for  BiUy.  It  was  joy  to  lus  heart 
fl^en  the  nract  blow  landed  on  Slike's  right 
eye  and  laid  him  all  along  the  grass.  Three 
times  Billy  knocked  Slike  down  and  three 
times  the  killer  hopped  to  his  feet  and  came 
back  for  more.  But  after  the  third  knock- 
down it  was  noticeable  that  SUke  was  a^^jre- 
ciably  slower  Bnd  amsiderably  more  cau- 
tious. His  face  was  a  sight.  One  eye  was 
completely  closed.  His  nose  was  broken, 
his  hps  cut  and  two  teeth  were  missing. 

Slike  came  to  a  halt  in  front  of  Billy,  blew 
a  bubble  of  blood  from  his  lips  and  wiped 
his  good  eye  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  He 
swayed  on  his  legs.  But  this  display  of 
weakness  was  more  apparent;  than  genuine. 
BiUy,  watching  Slike's  one  good  eye,  was 
not  misted  thereby.  There  was  no  hint  of 
weakness  in  SUke's  eye.  Indeed  there  was 
strength  and  hatred  a-plenty. 

Accordingly  when  Slike  suddenly  lowered 
his  head  and  dodged  in  under  Billy's  guard 
with  the  evident  intention  of  starting  an- 
other "snatch  and  wrastle/*  Billy  was  ready, 
very  ready.  His  uplifted  knee  met  Hike 
full  in  the  face.  Slike  straightened  in- 
stantly, and  Billy  hooked  his  right  to  the 
point  of  the  chin.  Slike  didn't  need  that 
last  blow.  The  knee  blow  had  already  given 
him  a  clean  knockout 

He  took  the  ground  limply  and  lay  mo- 
tionless. Billy  stood  and  looked  at  him  and 
blew  upon  his  skinned  knuckles  and  sud- 
denly realbsed  that  it  was  a  good  old  world 
after  aL  There  mig^t  be  scnne  mean  citi- 
zens scattmd  here  and  diere.  But  they 
alwa)^  got  their  come-uppances  in  the  end. 

Davraon  joined  him.  "Sure  looked  like  a 
mule  had  kicked  in  his  dashboard.  I  dunno 
when  I  ever  saw  a  more  complete  job.  That 
fftce  don't  look  gemmie  a-talL" 


"I'm  sure  ashamed  of  mysdf,"  muttoed 
Billy. 

"Whyfor?  You  did  just  ri^t  I'd  have 
done  the  same  in  your  {rface.  You  got  no 
call  to  be  ashamed." 

"Not  for  licking  him.  Hiat  was  aU 
rig^t.  But  I  searched  him  and  let  him  hide 
out  a  butcher-knife  on  me  in  his  bootleg — in 
his  bootleg." 

"That  handle  was  down  inside  the  leather. 
You  couldn't  see  it   I  didn't" 

"I  should  have  fouzkd  it  alia  same,"  fret- 
ted Billy.  "There's  no  excuse  (ac  sudi  cm»> 
lessness — none." 

He  went  aa*oss  to  ^ere  he  had  tfannnt 
the  knife  and  picked  It  up.  He  cau^t  his 
breath.  On  the  handle  of  the  butcher-knife 
the  letters  T  W  were  cut  deep  into  the  wood. 

WHEN,  for  the  second  time  that  day, 
Slike  recovered  consciousness,  Billy 
showed  him  the  butcher-knife. 

"How  many  butcha-knives  did  you  take 
from  Walton's?"  he  demanded. 
"One,"  replied  Slike, 
"And  is  this  the  one?" 
"Sure  it  is.    WTiy  not?" 
"Why,  hell's  bells!"  exclaimed  BiUy,  "then 
you  didn't  kUl  Rafe  Tuckleton." 

"First  I  knew  he  was  dead,"  Slike  said 
thoughtfully.  "As  a  rule,  I  don't  kill  my 
customers,"  he  added  with  a  grin  roukred 
more  horrible  by  his  battered  and  bkxxfy 
features.  "I  can't  afford  to.  Maybe  you 
killed  him  yourself.  How  about  it?  Aw 
right!  Go  to  hell  then!  And  I  want  to  say 
right  here  you  tied  my  arms  and  legs  too 
tight!  There  ain't  no  feelin'  in  any  flf 
'em!" 

Billy  paid  SUke  no  further  attention.  Ha 
bram  seemed  to  find  it  difficult  to  fuiKtioiL 
"She  said  he  only  took  one  knife,"  he  told 
himsdf  stupidly  and  sat  down  to  think  it 

over. 

He  had  cau^t  SMke,  But  he  was  no 
nearer  the  solution  of  the  Tuckleton  mnrder 
than  he  was  in  the  beginning.  His  Hnexf 
that  Slike  had  killed  Tuckleton  was  smashed 
to  smithereens  by  the  discovery  of  the  Wal- 
ton butcher-knife  in  Slike's  bootl^.  Uidess 
Slike  had  takoi  two  knives.  But  had 
not  taken  two  knives.  According  to  Haad's 
testimony  he  had  taken  only  one. 

It  was  then  that  Billy  suddenly  realized 
that  he  should  have  known  better  in  the^xst 
place  than  to  otmnect  Slike  with  tfaeBmnlBC 
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of  Tuckleton.  Dan  SlUte  was  too  experi- 
enced a  longhorn  to  leave  mcriminating  evi- 
dence behind  him  if  he  could  help  it.  And 
if  he  had  killed  Tuckleton  he  would  at  least 
have  taken  away  the  handle  of  the  knife. 
But  the  handle  had  been  left  beside  the  body 
for  any  one  to  pick  up.  Manifestly,  then,  it 
had  been  l^t  there  with  the  design  to  throw 
su^don  upon  a  person  other  than  the  mur- 
derer— for  instance,  a  person  intimately 
connected  with  the  Walton  ranch. 

MechuiicaUy  he  b^n  to  play  mumblety- 
ynih  the  butcher-knife — paUn  of  hand, 
back  (rf  hfud,  ri^t  fist,  left  fist,  and  had 
progressed  as  &r  as  his  left  pinky  in  the 
movement  known  as  fingers  of  each  hand 
whoi  he  sat  iHick  and  stared  at  the  knife 
quivering  in  the  turf.  He  thought  he  saw  a 
gleam  of  light.  The  very  fact  of  the  two 
knives,  eadi  a  match  of  the  other,  was  as 
obvious  a  contrariety  as  any  that  ever  de- 
listed the  soul  of  Mr.  William  Noy.  At- 
taching to  the  demise  of  Rafe  Tuckleton 
was  another  contrariety,  several  others  in 
foot  Billy  diecked  (M  the  various  contrari- 
eties  on  Im  fingers.  The  gleam  of  light  be- 
came a  ray,  the  ray  broadened  to  the  bri^t 
light  of  complete  understandii^. 

He  hugged  his  knees  and  smiled  the  pleas- 
ant, self-satisfied  smile  of  the  proverbial  cat 
that  has  just  received  the  canary  into  its 
midst.  "I  got  him!  I  got  him  where  the 
hair  is  short.   It's  one  comj^te  cinch." 

EARLY  one  morning  several  days  later  the 
diCTiff  pro  fern,  of  Crocker  County  was 
roused  by  rappings  on  the  office  door.  Be- 
ing an  experienced  man,  Shotgun  Shillman 
did  not  open  the  front  door.  He  went 
round  the  back  way  with  his  gun  in  his 
hand.  But  his  caution  was  neecfiess.  For, 
on  circling  the  house,  he  found  no  one  at  the 
front  door  but  Dan  SUke — a  hatless  Don 
Slike  flat  on  his  back  in  the  dust,  tied  hand 
and  foot,  and  with  a  gi^  in  his  mouth. 
Looped  round  Dan*s  uikles  was  one  end  of  a 
kriat.  At  the  other  end  of  the  lariat  stood 
Hazel  Walton's  riding-horse. 

Later  in  the  day  Guerilla  Melody  called 
on  Nate  Samson,  asked  the  storekeeper  sev- 
eral ai^iarently  aimless  questions  and  leafed 
tiiroiigh  the  cutlery  pages  of  Nate's  hardware 
catalog.  Still  later  in  the  day  Johnny  Daw- 
son  rode  out  of  Golden  Bar.  Only  two 
peoi^e  besides  himself  knew  that  he  was 
bound  for  the  railroad  and  a  telegraph  line. 

\  EnryMy's  Uagaaitu,  OtUAtr,  igai 


Simon  Reelfoot,  riding  the  range  that  day, 
met  a  horseman  who  said  he  was  strajrman 
for  the  Wagonwheel  outfit  north  of  the  West 
Fork.  Did  Simon  know  where  Park  Valley 
was?  Simon  knew,  and  gave  the  strayman 
minute  directions. 

"Shucks,"  said  the  strayman,  "1  can't 
carry  all  that  in  my  head'.  Here^  a  en- 
velope and  a  pencil.  Make  a  liU  map  like, 
will  you?" 

Simon  was  not  an  adept  with  the  pencil. 
To  use  either  it  or  a  pen  required  the  moet 
perfect  concentration  and  his  tongue  in  hn 
cheek.  Wondering  greatly  at  the  stxay- 
man's  claimed  inability  to  remember  a  few 
simple  landmarks,  Simon  took  the  pencil 
and  envelope  and  bent  over  his  saddle-bam. 

"Here,"  he  said  after  three  minntes'  wwk, 
holding  out  the  envelope,  "this  ought  to  fix 
you  up." 

To  his  horror  the  well-known  voice  of 
Billy  Wingo  at  his  back  concurred  readily. 
"It  ought  to,"  said  BiUy  Wingo.  "We're 
obliged  to  you,  Simon.  Kindly  clasp  your 
hands  over  your  hat." 

The  envelope  and  pencil  fell  to  the  gnxmd 
as  Simon  obeyed.  "Hie  strayman  cfia- 
mounted  and  picked  them  up. 

"You  oughtn't  to  have  given  him  that  en- 
velope," Billy  admonished  the  strayman. 
"It  has  the  confession  in  it.  You  got  to  be 
more  careful." 

"I  will,"  said  the  strayman  humbly^  and 
tucked  the  envelope  into  his  pocket. 

Simon  stirred  uneasily  on  his  saddle. 
Confe^n!  Whose  confessbn?  IfececaUed 
that  there  had  been  several  folded  sheets  of 
paper  in  the  envelope.  Of  course  Sinum 
could  not  know  that  these  sheets  were  white 
— innocent  of  either  handwriting  or  printing. 
But  Simon's  conscience  was  a  h^iful  Iitt& 
thing.  And  Simon's  mind  was  inrone  to 
jump  at  a>ncluaons. 

"I'll  just  take  yom*  guo,  Simon,"  m«r> 
mured  Billy.  "I  don't  think  you'd  do  aay^ 
thing  reckless,  but  you  mi^t.  Slide  off 
easy.  That's  it.  You  look  kind  of  be- 
wildered, Simon.  Don't  know  how  I  got 
here,  do  you?  Easy,  like  eatin'  pie.  While 
you  were  hard  at  work  with  your  pencil 
Guerilla  and  I  were  tippytoeing  out  of  that 
stand  of  timb^.  behmd  us  a  ways.  Yoi 
shouldn't  be  so  trusting  of  stiangers,  feller. 
Kap  your  paws  vpt  Just  because  rve.idt 
you  all  over  and  haven't  found  an  extra  gun 
or  knife  doesn't  signify  yon  can  do  as  you 
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please.  You  stand  right  still  and  steady. 
Johnny,  lets  have  that  envelope.  My  friend 
will  watch  you,  Simon,  while  I  glance  over 
this." 

Billy  took  the  envelope,  fingered  out  the 
sheets  of  paper  and  unfolded  them.  His  lips 
moved  as  he  solemnly  looked  them  over.  It 
was  ai^nrent  to  Reelfoot  that  he  was  le- 
beahing  his  memory. 

"Simon,"  Billy  said,  glancing  up  sud- 
denly, "why  did  Conley  go  south?" 

Simon's  leathery  face  assumed  a  richly 
jaundiced  hue.  "I — I  dunno!" 

''Yes,  you  do,"  Billy  insisted,  striking  the 
sheets  of  paper  with  his  fist.  "We  found 
Conley.  He  was  working  for  the  T  U  when 
he  died." 

Simon's  face  went  even  yellower.  "I  told 
him  not  to  go,"  muttered  Simon  Reelfoot. 

"Conley  ta^ed  before  he  died,"  said 
Billy.  "He  told  me  some  interesting  things 
about  himself — and  you.  We've  got  you 
dead  to  rights,  Simon."  Here  Billy  stuffed 
the  sheets  of  paper  into  his  trousers  pocket 
and  gripped  Simon  by  the  throat.  "You 
danmed  murderer,  what  did  you  kill  him  for?" 

At  the  fierce  clutch  of  Billy's  fingers, 
Simon's  shakii^  1^  refused  to  uphold  him 
longer.  He  fell  on  his  knees.  "I — I  didn't 
kill  him!"  he  spluttered.  "He  was  dead 
when  *' 

"You  lie!  You  killed  him!  Conley  said 
sol  You  tried  to  throw  the  blame  on  me  by 
leaving  behind — "  Billy's  voice  trailed  off 
into  silence. 

"That  was  Conley's  idea!"  screamed  the 
panicky  Reelfoot.  "He  got  the  hatband 
and  quirt  one  day  when  nobody  was  in  the 
office.  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it! 
Conley  shot  him  too!" 

"Conley  shot  him  too,  huh?  Then  you 
shot  Tip  your  own  self?" 

"He  was  gonna  squeal!  He  was  gonim  get 
me  mixed  into  that  Walton  murderl  They 
told  me  he  was!  He — ^he  pulled  first,  I  tdl 
you!  It  was  an  even  break!  I  was  drunk! 
I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing!  Oh,  my 
Gawd!" 

Billy  flung  the  groveling  Simon  from 
him.    "This  ought  to  be  enough  for  you." 

Guerilla  wagged  an  admirii^  head  as  he 
set  about  securing  the  arms  of  tJie  wretched 
Reelfoot.  "Gotta  give  you  credit.  Bill.  I 
never  thought  it  would  work." 


"I  did,"  said  the  strayman,  Johnny  Pav- 
son.  "I've  seen  it  done  before.  Most  folb 
are  sheep  whoi  it  comes  to  a  bluff." 

"Don't  tie  hun  too  tight.  Guerilla.  Mi^^t 
as  well  ask  him  some  more  questions." 

THAT  evening  there  was  another  {Mistmer 
in  the  Golden  Bar  calaboose.  "If  tfaey 
keep  on  coming  in  like  this,"  said  Shotgun 
Shilhnan  to  Riley  Tyler,  "we'll  have  to 
build  an  addition  to  the  jail.' 

"The  more  the  merrier,"  grinned  Riley 
Tyler.  "Listen  to  that  skunkified  Reelfoot! 
You'd  think  he  was  having  the  horrors  the 
way  he's  carrying  on." 

"Did  you  hear  what  he  said  about  leaving 
a  lantern  out^de  the  cell  all  night,  account 
of  Tip  haimting  him  in  the  dark?" 

Riley  nodded.  "I  heard.  His  nerve  has 
gone  completely  bust." 

"It's  funny  how  he  keeps  insisting  that 
Bill  Wingo  was  with  Guerilla  and  that  Daw- 
son man  ^en  they  captured  him.  Why, 
everybody  knows  Bill  Wingo  is  far,  fax 
away."  Thus  Shotgun  Shillman,  his  ttnigue 
in  hL  cheek. 

"Damfunny,'*  Riley  assented  with  a 
wink.  "Especially  when  Guerilla  and  Daw- 
son said  they  hadn't  seen  a  sign  of  Bill,  not 
a  sign.  You  might  almost  think  Simon 
Reelfoot  was  mistaken." 

"You  might,"  chuckled  Shotgun  ShiU- 
man.  "I  wonder,  speaking  as  man  to  man 
and  not  as  sheriff  pro  tern,  to  his  deputy, 
irtiere  Bill  is  anyway." 

"Probably  in  town  this  minute.  It  would 
be  just  like  him." 

"Guessin'  thataway  is  bad  business,"  Shot- 
gun reproved  Riley.  "Besides,  you're  mis- 
taken. If  we  thought  Billy  was  in  town  it 
would  be  our  duty  to  hop  out  and  arrest 
him,  wouldn't  it?  You  bet  it  would.  So 
we  don't  think  he's  in  town.  That  is  cer- 
tain sure.  You  waima  mix  a  Ul  common 
sense  with  you  job,  Riley." 

You  keep  on  expressin'  opinions  so  free 
and  easy  and  first  thing  you  know  folks  will 
think  we  ain't  so  anxious  to  arrest  BilL" 
"Some  of  'em  think  so  now." 
"Ain't  that  the  public  all  over!"  exclainwd 
the  justly  indignant  Shotgun.  "Tell  you, 
an  honest  officer  of  the  law  is  never  appre- 
ciated, never.  Is  that  bottle  empty, 
RUey?" 


How  did  the  sheriff  bring  about  the  final  discomfiture  of  his  eneipies?     '*Thc  Rider 
of  Golden  Bar"  will  be  concluded  in  the  November  number,  out  October  15. 
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Where  Readery  Author  and  Editor 
Gather   to    Talk    Things  Over 


^    ■  \HERE  is  something  of  the  un- 
.  I      usual  coQuected  with  "Foraker's 
B      Fdly,"  the  new  serial  by  Harold 
Titus,  which    begins    in  the 

November  Everybody's.  He  was  moved 
to  write  the  story  as  a  duty  to  his  country — 
to  the  future — because,  as  he  sajrs,  "I  saw 
my  playground  (the  great  lumber  forests) 
going."  He  contmues: 

I  have  tried  in  "Foraker's  Folly"  to  show  what 
the  Michigan  pine  belt  would  have  been  like  if 
ftre  had  never  gone  throi^h  after  the  first  pine  was 
taken  off.  It  is  not  too  late  yet.  There  are  millions 
of  acres  that  will  grow  pine  In  the  Lake  states  if 
they  are  given  a  chance,  and  although  I  have  local- 
ized my  story  in  Michigan,  it  might  as  well  have 
been  placed  in  any  other  state  that  has  been  largely 
cut  over;  the  problem  is  imiversal;  it  should  suike 
home  to  every  one  of  us. 

MR.  TITUS'S  earliest  impressions  were 
of  the  thii^  that  have  to  do  with 
Itunber,  for  he  was  bom  in  Traverse  City, 
Michigan  (1888),  and  in  childhood  he  used 
to  sit  at  a  window  watching  a  seemingly 
endless  procession  of  logs  go  by. 

I  was  too  young  to  realize  that  the  incredible  had 
happened:  that  the  tone  was  gone,  that  there  was 
at  last  a  maiket  for  nardwood.  The  Big  Mill  was 
numing.  I  can  still  see  its  great  burner,  the  tip  a 
Rowing  i^nte  i^unst  the  winter  sky,  with  the 
wind  from  Grand  Traverse  Bay  sentUng  out  its 
spark-hung  streamer  of  smoke.  All  winter  the  logs 
came  into  town;  all  summer  the  schooners  stood  up 
the  bay  to  await  their  place  at  the  docks  and  be 
loaded  with  sweet-smelling  lumber  and  nosed  away 
from  the  wharves  by  the  Mary  Mac  Lean  and  lift 
thflir  sb3s  and  be  gone.  And  then  the  Big  MiD  went 
and  the  town  commenced  to  talk  of  potatoes  instead 
ot  hmdier.  The  wood-woriung  factories  moved 
tMr  camps  farther  away  and  fewer  sleigh  loads  of 
logs  came  into  town;  the  raibmds  yanked  endless 
trains  of  hardwood  to  the  sidings  along  the  roUways 
on  Boardman  Lake,  and  when  the  old  houses  were 
rebuilt  and  caxpenter»  rif^ied  off  white-[niie  shingles 
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and  looked  at  the  great,  p^ed  sills,  they  shook 
their  heads  and  said  that  such  stuff  couldn't  be 
found  nowadays. 

npHE  author  went  to  imiversity,  began 
-■■  writing  fiction,  then  the  war  and  two 
years  away  from  the  section  where  he  had 
spent  his  boyhood. 

I  became  very  hungry  (he  continues)  for  tlus 
country  during  those  months  of  slogging  around  and 
waiting  to  get  across  or  somewhere.  I  used  to 
dream  about  the  plains:  about  the  Boardman 
River  country,  about  the  upper  Manistee,  about  the 
Au  Sable,  Big  Creek  and  the  other  places  I  liked. 
It  was  in  April,  1918,  that  I  made  my  first  trip  to 
the  Manistee  River  after  that  absence.  We  crossed 
Grayling  Bridge  and  swimg  tm-stream  throu^  what 
had  been  a  most  delightful  forest  of  jack-pine,  one 
of  the  spots  I  could  see  whenever  I  closed  my  eyes 
and  listened  to  Corporal  Potash  snore  beside  me. 
The  trees  were  not  there!  They  had  been  cut  for 
pulpwood;  their  tops  littered  the  ground,  drying 
out,  making  acres  of  axplosive  material! 

We  stopped  the  car  and  damned  the  men  who  had 
ravished  that  stand  of  young  timber,  and  that  after- 
noon we  saw  a  doe,  swimming  frantically  down- 
stream, and  far  off  in  the  swamp  heard  the  voice  of 
a  hound.  "They're  taking  off  what  trees  are  left 
and  they're  dogging  our  deer,"  I  said.  "What  are 
we,  who  love  to  be  among  trees  and  animals,  going 
to  do?" 

HIS  indignation  was  mounting  and  it 
wasn't  long  before  Mr.  Titus  decided 
to  write  a  novel  with  reforestation  the 
purpose. 

I  brushed  around  in  our  state  forests  (he  contin- 
ues), and  saw  the  wonders  that  have  been  worked 
by  just  keeping  fires  out  and  givinf^  trees  a  chance 
to  rear  their  funilies.  I  saw  artificial  rquoductitm 
working  out,  and  a  great  many  other  things.  I  took 
my  problem  to  lumber  barons;  to  lumberjacks; 
to  Professor  Roth,  head  of  the  Forestry  D^wrtment 
in  our  state  imiversity;  to  biological  survey  men; 
to  omitludoi^ts;  to  community  bocnners.  I  found 
that  it  tied  up  with  the  problem  of  keepii^  fanners 
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off  poor  land,  of  making  ever>-  acre  work,  but  making 
it  vmA  in  a  way  Uiat  will  show  a  [wont.  Twice  I 
started  this  novel  and  ^ve  up,  because  with  every 
fact  I  learned,  an  aj^redation  of  my  own  ignorance 
became  greater;  but  in  December  I  fett  that  I  had 
enou^  to  go  on,  so  I  whaled  out  the  first  chaptos 
and  managed  to  finish  the  actual  writing  in  a  Uttle 
over  four  months.  That's  how  it  aU  came  about: 
because  I  saw  my  playground  going. 

NOT  so  long  ago  a  member  of  EvERy- 
body's  staff  read  a  book  by  Gridley 
Adams,  which  had  been  published  for  pri- 
vate circulation.  There  were  so  many 
laughs  in  it  that  he  passed  the  volume  on 
to  the  editor  and  now  "Prose  or  Worse,"  by 
Gridley  Adams,  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
features  of  the  magazine.  We  have  always 
been  curious  to  know  what  humorists  were 
like,  so  we  decided  to  explore  "Grid,"  as 
his  friends  call  him. 

"And  now,  Mr.  Adams,"  we  asked  him, 
"to  what  do  you  attribute  your  keen  nose 
for  the  funny  side  of  things?"  His  r^ly: 

I  don't  know  unless  fate,  which  gave  me  a  stem 
visage  (see  picture  at  head  of  "Prose  or  Worse"  to 
aii^ireciate  this],  must  have  intended  to  balance 
things  up  a  bit  by  giving  me  the  gift  always  to  see 
the  funny  side  of  tlungs-^to  catdi  the  sunshine,  no 
matt^  what  the  weather — why,  take  the  toad — you 
know  what  Shake^>eare  said  about  its  recompense 
for  being  so  ugly  siad  venomous. 

RECENTLY  he  attended  the  funeral  of 
one  of  his  friends,  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  so  somber  that  "Grid"  straight- 
way wrote  his  own  obsequies.  "I  don't 
want  any  gloom  when  I  am  entering  into 
that  lovely  Vale  of  Dreams,"  so  instead  of 
the  usual  proceedings  he  has  selected  a  num- 
ber of  his  favorite  poems  and  songs  to  be 
read  and  sung  as  his  only  eulogy.  "I  want 
my  real  friends  with  me  on  thai  occasion." 

He  is  by  birth  a  Connecticut  nutmeg 
nurtured  in  Massachusetts  and  transplanted 
in  Chicago.  His  father  was  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  press  and  the  son  accom- 
panied him  on  visits  to  newspaper  offices, 
which  probably  explains  why  he  broke  into 
print  at  the  age  of  eleven.  Being  rather  a 
noted  boy  chorister,  musical  stars  were  the 
first  celebrities  to  appeal  to  them.  He  inter- 
viewed a  number  of  them.  Then  his  tastes 
turned  dramatic  and  he  wrote  about  stage 
stars. 

Next  he  wanted  to  go  on  the  stage;  he  won  some 
fame  as  an  amateur  actor,  but  he  thanks  his  stars 


that  Fate  made  him  a  bad  dodger.  At  a  txrtain  per- 
fttmance  (HK  (rf  his  Mends  had  a  ajibage  neaentol 
to  him.  at  yMcb  "Grid"  wdked  to  the  footlights 
and  said:  "Appreciation  always  warms  the  cooks 
of  any  actor's  heart,  but  I  study  don't  want  any 
one  to  lose  his  head  over  me."  ^Jso  at  (me  time  be 
came  near  takii^  up  Architecture  as  a  profesion, 
because  bis  earliest  pastime  had  been  that  of  drawing 
bouses.  Now  be  realizes  it  was  intended  that  he 
was  to  draw  houses,  but  of  another  kind.  The  luaa- 
tiveneas  of  the  comroerdai  wnid  caqriit  lum,  and 
he  soon  found  bimadf  writing  the  advratiseiDents 
of  the  then  famous  Columbia  Bicycles,  and  for  the 
lost  few  years  bis  main  meal  ticket  has  been  tbe 
prepatation  and  writing  of  advertising,  and  in  whicb 
field  he  has  few  equals.  The  Adams  hobby  is  the 
proper  reflect  and  use  of  the  United  States  flag. 
He  writes  letters  to  offenders — "unconscious  (lend- 
ers," he  prefers  to  call  them.  As  he  is  one  oi  the 
Adamses  on  one  ade,  and  on  the  otlwr  a  descmdaat 
from  the  "Gridley"  who  was  a  roommate  at  Yile 
<rf  Nathan  Hale,  "Grid"  tlunks  that  patriotism  is 
in  bis  blood,  and  therefore  he  must  fulm  his  destiny. 

THERE  were  some  interesting  passages 
in  Mr.  Stephen  French  Whitmao's 
sketch  of  himself  which  could  not  be  used 
in  September  for  lack  of  space.  When  the 
author  of  "Sacrifice"  was  a  reporter  on  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun  he  wrote  each  week 
a  htmiorous  story  for  the  Saturday  edition, 
"illustrating  these  atrocities"  to  use  his 
own  language,  "with  still  more  outrageous 
cartoons." 

Those  cartoons!  (he  goes  onj  I  believe  that  the 
cubists,  the  post-impressionists,  and  the  infantilists, 
really  owe  everything  to  them.  Infantilism.  In 
parenthesis,  and  on  refiection,  X  am  rather  pleased 
with  that  word.  If  somebody  else  hasn't  already 
thought  of  it,  I  contribute  it  gladly  as  a  designatitm 
for  many  interesting  tendencies  in  modem  art. 

And  then  he  seriously  discusses  art.  "I  am  best 
satisfied  in  art,"  he  says,  "by  the  realism  that  is 
tinctured  with  romance,  with  beauty  and  poetry, 
with  such  warm,  yet  temperate  ^»lendor  as  one  finds, 
for  instance,  in  tlw  work  of  C<miBd." 

A  UTHORS  adopt  different  methods  of 
making  preliminary  sketches  or  sce- 
narios of  their  novels.    Mr.  Whitjnan's 
preliminary  sketches  take  the  form  of  maps. 

I  make  the  plans  of  what  J  am  going  to  do,  on 
large  sheets  of  cardboard,  ruled  with  many  lines 
and  curves  in  pencil-marks  of  various  colon,  and 
covered  with  balanced  masses  of  note,  till  the  whole 
affair  looks  like  the  design  of  a  cantilever  bridge 
mixed  up  with  the  family-tree  of  some  very  pc^yga- 
mous  Oriental  patriarch.  But  de^itc  all  this  prcpa* 
ration  I  seldom  get  a  chapter  done  without  reshaping 
it  two  or  three  times;  and  then  I  fix  it  a  bit  in  the 
printer's  proofs;  and  then,  when  the  book  has  been 
publi^ed,  I  see  how  much  better  it  might  have 
been  if  only  

Sewelx.  Uaggako. 
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Prose  or  Worse  l^y  Gridley  Adams 


Cru((J<,  N.  D.,  Star) 

At  the  burning  of  a  bam  at  Steele  recently  our 
County  Superintendent  displayed  some  norve  and 
pluck.  Miss  Hinman  did  not  wait  for  the  men  to 
get  there  but  hastened  to  the  bam  without  stopping 
to  dreas,  and  in  bate  feet  untied  the  buses  before 
they  had  become  unmanageable,  thus  saving  them 
with  little  trouble.  There  is  not  a  man,  we  venture 
to  say,  in  all  Stede  but  what  would  stopped  to  put 
OD  his  pants  before  venturing  out  into  the  crisp  air, 
but  she  didn't. 

Men.  reporters  dont  always  know  when  styles 
cbmagfi. 


Chatham,  Mass.,  Jan.  21 — After  hi^  seas  had 
driven  back  life-savers  attempting  to  reach  the 
two- masted  schooner  Addbert  Ames,  wrecked  to- 
day, Capt.  Hart  and  his  crew  seven  men  were 
rescued  by  boys  in  breeches. 

Where  "Hiss  Hinman"  wouldn't  be  in  It 


(S«atae  PoO-Ituaiigeneer) 

Congenial  young  bu^ness  man  desires  comfy, 
homelike  room  in  likable  widow's  home;  state  {tul 
putkulais.  Address  F.  52. 

Would  late  husband's  slippers^  jdpe  and  smofc- 
in^-jacket  be  sufficiency  tempting? 

(Si'^n  in  Aurora,  lU.,  waeh-room) 

The  last  person  here  left  everything  in  nice  order 
for  you.  Please  see  that  you  leave  it  in  nice  order 
for  the  next  party.  This  includes  strai^tening 
out  the  towri  so  that  it  will  dry. 

I  stood  mine  up  in  flie  comer. 

(From  a  letter  from  Florida) 

I've  faHen  m  love  with  salt-water  bathing.  It 
feds  wonderfuUy  refreshing  here,  below  the  equator. 

Boy,  bring  me  the  anatranical  charts. 


(.Deeatvr  Herald) 

"Bom,  to  Mr.  and  Mis.  W.  O.  Maifcfaam,  419 
West  White  Street,  a  son,  northeast  of  Ointon.  It 
will  be  36  1  40." 


Another  OnfUrer. 


{Ohio  State  Journal,  Columbttt) 

The  bride  was  dressed  in  a  conventional  wedding- 
gown  of  white.  The  groom  wore  a  flowing  black 
coat  with  an  elaborate  white  vest  decorated  with 
real  pearls.  His  shoes  were  of  black  with  real 
lace  shoestrings.  Imported  gray  broaddoth.  trous- 
ers of  the  latest  cut  and  make,  irtiite  gloves  and  a 
•widtt  cravat  of  fine  Indian  linen,  together  mth  col- 
lar, shirt  and  handkerdiief  of  similar  material,  com- 
pleted his  perfect  costume.  For  a  traveling  suit 
the  groom  wore  a  tailored  suit  of  blue  serge  with 
handsome  tan  shoes  and  imported  fdt  hat. 

My  dear,  you  should  have  seen  him. 


(SpriJiofielJ.  III.,  Register) 

A  "Hard  Times"  party  was  given  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carles  Krusa  last  Saturday  evening. 
The  young  men  were  attired  in  overalls  with  straw 
hats,  while  the  young  ladies  were  dressed  in  aprons 
and  as  "milkmaids."  The  evening  passed  rapitfly. 

So  rapidly  that  nothing  didnt  linger  in  flie  kp 

(tf  anything. 


(Anna.  /(/.,  Democrat) 

Mr.  Eddy  Montgomery  of  Buncombe  and  Mrs. 
Ellen  Montgomery  of  Friendship  were  married  in 
Cypress  Jan.  0.  Mr.  Montgomery  is  one  of  Bun- 
combe's business  men  and  the  bride  is  the  widow  of 
Chas.  Montgomery,  her  first  husband,  and  hersecond 
husband  was  W.  F.  Montgomery,  botb  deceased 
being  brothers  to  Mr.  Eddy  Montgomery  the  third 
husl»nd. 

Blale  and  female  created  he  tiiem. 


{SavU  Stt.  UarU  Star) 

Wanted — Board  in  quiet  fondly  where  good 
exajl^^e  would  be  considered  sufficient  recompense; 
family  must  not  have  more  than  two  children,  and 
must  retire  not  later  than  10  p.h.  Methodist 
family  preferred.  Address  with  references,  Box  64, 
Slar  office. 


Oh,  how  he  hates  himself. 


( Title  of  an  airtieU  ««  ike  ladiee'  rave) 

Common  Mistakes  We  Make  in  Bedrooms.] 
What!  do  they  still  Mow  ont  tiie  gu? 
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Prose  or  Worse 


[Ttltdo  Timua) 

Buckesre  soldier  neariy  meets  death  at  hands  of 
aimy  mule. 

(UUmmkM  Frte-Preia) 

In  oaaking  a  picture  for  the  WamK  Featnic 
Caaxptmy,  Miss  Gene  Gaunticr  had  a  nanoir  es- 
cqw  from  death  at  the  hands  of  a  snake. 

Thoea  deadfy  index  fingers. 

(Btnton,  Intt.,  Review) 

Earl  Atkinson  and  Opal  Atkinson  were  in  Fowler 
Monday.  Earl  is  getting  along  fine  since  be  was 
Iddwd  last  by  the  mule. 

Oh,  you  can  get  accastmued  to  hnost  anytfaliis. 


(Joeob'a  Orehtatra  MataUu) 

Wanted— To  hear  from  hotels  or  cai£s  anywhere 
desiring  the  services  of  a  first-dass  orchestra  of  four 

pieces,  father,  son,  daughter,  and  traps. 

What  gender  are  "traps"?  (Can  Oiey  mean  ttie 
old  w(Hnan?) 


{From  mil  filed  againal  Burlington  R.  R.) 

The  deceased  was  violently  hurled  into  the  air  and 
instantly  killed.  Althou^  taken  to  a  hospital  and 
given  the  best  of  treatment  he  never  regained 
consciousness. 

Well,  be  didn't  want  to  go  through  it  again. 


{Strmtar,  lU.,  Fra*-Prei») 

The  hostesses  wore  p^ier  caps,  white  i4Kons 
and  a  red  carnation. 

If  the  weattier  had  changed  tiie  camatloD 
would  hare  hd:ped  some. 

(Dr.  G  ,  to  float  in  neurology) 

It  goes  without  saying  that  dogs  smell  better 
than  we  do. 

Sure,  they  don't  wait  for  Saturday  ni^  to 
come  around. 


(Bartailla.  ta.,  Photnix) 
Minnie  Wendt  and  Phena  Gone  of  Delphi  visited 
at  the  Fred  Roloff  home  Sunday,   

Parting  guests  that  speed  themselves. 


Young  Lady  wants  housekeeping  in  bachelor's 
home.  No  objection  to  chil(h-en.  Box  17  R. 
GazeUe. 

Chicago  papers  please  copy. 


IMiddleville  Sun) 

Marion  Benaway  has  painted  A.  H.  Bell's  front. 
It  looks  mudi  better. 


Iodine? 


(Lttttr  from  cuJtofur  in  Ttxas) 
Send  me  your  catal<^  of  tombstones.  lamgoiog 
to  be  in  the  market  for  several  tombstones  tins  >-eaj, 
and  say,  could  you  enclose  one  No.  4  budobot  m 
with  the  catalog  for  a  sam^  as  I  have  a  li&tkii 
looks  to  be  that  size  and  I  will  send  yen  an  ate 
for  six  pounds  of  round  buUets. 

Time  for  several  to  duck. 


(A-om  a  Ckieago  lSaUtmanagtr'9  IMtr) 

We  would  like  to  have  a  kick  fimn  you — astai^ 
from-the-^ulder  kick!  You  can  make  it  iaR  it 
loud  and  long  as  you  wish.  The  Inggo'  it  is  tee  bet- 
ter we  will  like  it. 

Bqjt,  hare  we  got  a  ti^  meaanre,  Voandheatf 


iSovik  ffoten.  Mieh..  Triiw)**) 
A  good  elderly  lady  wants  to  travd  with  elderly 
ma.i.    None  but  good  need  answer.    174  Parisb 
St.,  Battle  Creek. 

S  to  1  she  never  hears  £rom  that  nd. 


{HinadaU.  III..  Doinga) 
Wanted — A  nice  gentleman  to  take  care  of  i 
pofect  lady's  horse  what  can  ^leafc  Genna. 
Td^>hone  Hinsdale  205. 


Neigh,  nei^  not  for  rnefa^, 


lAnnouneement  of  Transportation  Club,  Ckieata) 
Scats  will  be  S3.50  per  plate. 

Shouldn't  this  have  been  in  clothing  store  ad 
of  boys'  suits? 


{  Ypailanti  Preaa) 

Lost — Will  the  lady  driving  high  seat  open  baRy> 
sorrel  horse,  who  found  long  pants  in  her  bagg. 
left  by  boy  who  was  riding  with  her  Friday  ana- 
noon,  please  leave  pants  at  Press  o£Bce  and  leeaiM 
reward. 

Hurry  I  very  pressing. 


{Cotinitton.  Ind,,  Republican) 

The  Rev.  Eli  Perkins  called  on  the  Woman's 
Sewing  Circle  yesterday  and  they  mendtd  hia 
trousers  while  he  waited. 

A-hemI 


iSt.  Cloud,  Minn...  JoumaltPrtaiy 

He  was  gored  by  an  infatuated  bull. 
One  ot  ranch  life's  litde  pleasantries. 

(Sent  to  an  Iowa  paper,  but  omitted) 
Martin  Mason  is  taking  a  trip  on  his  honeymoon 
through  Iowa,  Colorado,  and  California,  h^  «if- 
looking  after  the  farm  and  family. 

That's  iriut  I  call  a  real  honeymoon. 
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Everybody's  Chestnut  Tree 


EortOKs  tfoTK:  Th9ugh  the  sign  is  tht  Cbtstnut  Tree^  no  story  is  barrtd 
bj  its  jovih.  Wt  wiit  gladlf^  pay  for  aveitabtt  tnet.  Address  all 
maaiueripis  f9  ^*Tke  Chestnut  Tree"*nclasingstaiiipedf  addressed  envelope. 


PARSON  BONES  was  preaching  to  his 
dusky  flock  In  his  usual  flowery  language. 

**Breddem,"  he  said,  "when  we  get  to 
hebben,  we's  all  gwine  to  hab  long  white 
robes,  and  we  is  all  gwine  to  hab  long  white 
wings  " 

"Parson,"  came  from  some  one  in  the 
back  of  the  room,  "I  wants  to  know  how  we 
is  gmnne  to  get  dem  loi^  white  robes  on 
ober  dem  long  white  wings?" 

"Nigger,  you  don't  need  to  worry  about 
how  to  get  dat  long  white  nobe  ober  dem 
long  white  wings.  What  you  is  gwine  to 
worry  about,  is  how  to  get  your  hat  on  ober 
dem  long  black  horns." 

What  true  friendship  consists  in  depends 
on  the  temperament  of  the  man  who  has  a 
friend.  It  is  related  that  at  the  funeral  of 
Mr.  Scn^gs,  who  died  extremely  poor,  the 
usually  cold-blooded  Squire  Tightfist  was 
much  affected. 

"You  thought  a  great  deal  of  him,  I  sup- 
pose?" some  one  asked  him. 

'Thought  a  great  deal  of  him?  I  should 
think  I  did.  There  was  a  true  friend.  He 
never  asked  me  to  Imd  him  a  cent,  though 
I  knew  well  enough  he  was  starving  to 
death." 

AMONG  the  passengers  that  were  cross- 
ing the  lake  in  a  storm  were  two  ministers. 
Wien  matters  became  most  critical  a  wo- 
man cried  out,  "The  two  ministers  must 
pray!"  The  Scottish  boatman  looked  at 
the  two  clerics  a  moment  and  then  said, 
"Na,  na,  the  littte  ane  can  pray  if  he  likes, 
but  the  big  ane  maun  tak'  an  oar." 

Enrybody't  Magaunt,  October,  1921 


DURING  the  recent  shortage  of  money, 
which  necessitated  many  banks  to  call  in  all 
their  loans,  one  bank  president  had  an  un- 
usual experience: 

A  prominent  garage  proprietor  who 
always  dealt  at  the  Central  Bank  had 
obtained  a  loan  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  With  this  money  he  had  pur- 
chased some  new  automobiles  which  he 
hoped  to  sell  in  the  spring.  When  the 
president  informed  him  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  cancel  his  loan,  on  account  of 
existing  hnancial  conditions,  the  gar^e 
owner  went  to  see  the  bank's  head. 

Once  inside  the  office  he  went  straight  to 
the  point:  "Mr,  Jones,  how  long  have  you 
been  in  (he  banking  business?" 

"Thirty  years,"  was  the  reply. 

"Ever-  been  in  the  automobile  business?" 

"No,"  replied  the  austere  financial  man. 

"Well,  then,  you're  goin'  to  be." 

DURING  the  late  unpleasantness  in  Eu- 
rope a  certain  British  regiment  was  ordered 
to  occupy  a  devastated  and  deserted  vil- 
lage. On  arriving,  the  only  living  thing  dis- 
covered there  was  a  cow  which  was  prompt- 
ly commandeered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
a>Ionel.  The  adjutant  was  fortunate  in 
fmding  a  bed  of  strawberries  to  which  he 
laid  claim  for  his  own  use. 

As  the  days  passed,  he  noticed  that  some 
of  his  strawberries  disappeared  and  he  had 
grave  suspicions  as  to  who  was  responsible; 
he  therefore  wrote  out  and  posted  a  notice 
which  read: 

"Any  one  found  stealing  my  strawberries 
will  have  his  cow  ^ot." 
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i8o  •       Everybody's  Chestnut  Tree 


MERRITT  C.  MEECHEM  was  elected 
Governor  of  New  Mexico  at  the  first  elec- 
tion at  which  women  had  the  ballot.  He 
was  largely  supported  by  the  new  voters; 
one  of  his  preelection  promises,  which  par- 
ticularly pleased  them,  being  that  he  would, 
if  elected,  appoint  a  woman  upon  every 
state  board.  When  the  time  came  for  iha 
fulfihnent  of  that  pnmuse,  certain  gentle- 
men objected.  The  governor  heard  their 
objections  without  comment,  then  leanii^ 
back  in  his  cliair,  sdld: 

"I  can  best  answer  you  with  a  story:  A 
Navajo  chief  had  taken  to  himself  six  wives, 
polygamy  being  an  old-time  custom  of  that 
tribe.  The  Indian  agent  heard  of  it,  sent 
for  the  chief,  explained  the  government's 
prejudice  in  the  matter,  and  ended  with  the 
ultimatum  that  the  chief  should  decide 
which  one  of  his  spouses  he  wished  to  re- 
tain and  tell  the  remaining  five  that  they 
no  longer  were  his. 

"The  chief  pondered  the  matter  for  some 
time,  then  was  blessed  with  an  idea.  He 
looked  up  happily,  'You  tell  'era,'  he  said." 

PANHANDLE  PETE,  broke  as  usual, 
one  warm  simimer  day  strolled  into  a 

Bowery  saloon,  which  was  full  of  flies,  to 
"mouch"  adrink.  Looking  the  bartender  in 
the  eye  he  said,  "If  you  give  me  a  drink  I'll 
kill  every  fly  in  the  place."  The  offer  was 
cheerfully  accepted  and  after  downing  the 
drink,  Pete  walked  over  and  opened  the 
door,  stood  in  the  entrance,  UkUl  off  his 
ragged  hat  and  coat,  rolled  up  his  sleeves, 
spit  on  his  hands,  doubled  up  his  fists  and 
said: 

"All  r^ht,  Boss,  I  am  ready:  Send  them 
out  one  by  one." 

AN  IRISHMAN,  during  the  late  war,  ap- 
peared before  a  recruiting  officer  in  Irdand 
for  the  purpose  of  enlisting.  When  asked 
his  age,  he  stated  that  he  was  forty-one. 
The  age  limits  at  that  time  were  nineteen 
to  thirty-eight  years,  but  the  officer  seeing 
in  the  man  a  very  desirable  recruit,  sug- 
gested that  he  might  possibly  be  mistaken 
and  advised  him  to  go  out,  walk  around 
and  think  the  matter  over. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  and  ad- 
dressed the  <^cer:  "Faith,  and  it  was  me- 
self  that  was  mistaken,  sor.  Sure,  it's 
thirty-eight  that  I  am.  It's  my  ould 
mither  that  is  forty-one." 


"ISE  got  ter  leave  you,  Miss  Martha," 
said  the  dusky  maid. 

"What's  the  matter,  Dilsie?"  asked  her 
mistress.  "Don't  we  treat  you  right,  dtm't 
we  pay  you  enough?" 

"Yassum,  dats  so  all  ri^t;  but  dey  is  too 
much  shif tin'  of  de  dishes  f<»:  de  fewness  ni 
devittles." 

THEY  were  on  their  honeymotm  and  were 
staying  in  a  big  modem  hotel.  The  bride 
had  been  shopping,  and  coming  back  to  the 
hotel,  went  cUrect  to  the  room  she  believed 
hers  and  rapped  a  gentle  little  rap.  "Honqrt. 
Honey!  Let  me  in."  A. great  bass  "^mm 
came  through  the  closed  door,  saying : 

"Madam!  This  is  no  bee-hive.  Tbatm . 
a  bathrocnn." 

DORIS  was  radiant  over  a  recent  addition 
to  the  family,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house  to 
tell  the  news  to  a  passing  neighbor.  ^0^, 
you  don't  know  what  we've  got  up-stairsl" 
"What  is  it?" 

"It's  a  new  baby  brother!"  and  she 
settled  back  upon  her  heels  and  ftdded  her 
hands  to  watdi  the  effect. 
*'You  d<m't  say  sot  Is  he  going  to  stay?^ 
"I  guess  so,"  very  thoughtfully.  "He's 
got  his  things  off." 

A  MAN  was  about  to  receive  the  anesthetic, 
preparatory  to  undergoing  an  operation. 

"Your  minister  is  here,"  remained  the 
surgeon.  "Do  you  wish  to  see  him,  before 
we  put  you  under?" 

"No,"  callously  returned  the  patienL 
"!  do  not  care  to  be  opened  with  prayers." 

ONE  morning  there  floated  into  a  country 
school  in  Charles  County,  Maryland,  a 
squat  seven-year-old  of  grave  and  deter- 
mined bearing  who  announced  be*d  canb 
to  join.  The  teacher,  occupied  at  the  mo- 
ment in  preparing  his  classes  for  the  open- 
ing exercises,  bade  him  be  seated  and  look 
on  until  the  business  of  the  day  was  well  in 
hand.  Presently  he  turned  to  the  appli- 
cant, relieved  him  of  a  man-size  chew  of  to- 
bacco, and  asked: 

"Well,  little  man,  do  you  know  your 
A-B-C's?" 

The  little  man  turned  on  him  a  gaze  of 
indignant  astonishment. 

'•Why,  Great  Scott,  Mister."  said  he,  "I 
only  been  here  fifteen  minutes!" 
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i^k^  Guilty 

,-_j0^^^  M  They    had    been    engaged  fof 

yff  months — soon  they  were  to  be 

iBM-:^  ^7~'^=^=^^''''iBFJBHffl  married — but  on  a  crazy  wager, 

Im;'* r^JM^'i'liif'- ■  1    '^^mJ^/^^r  had  gone  out  with  this  other 

Wnm^S^^^/if       .r^^'\itii  t  woman — and  Lizbeth  had  found 

him  out! 

r-j^_  Angry — jealous — her  heart  break- 
//  jlf^^*  'wgr  with  outraged  love — who  was 

"/  to  blame  for  what  she  did  then? 

ymen  called  her  guilty — men  called  him  guilty — but  O.  Henry — who  understood 
men — who  saw  iKneath  the  surface  and  found  only  a  f^int  line  between  the  angel 
i  the  sinner — O,  Heniy  put  the  guilt  far  back  in  another  place — 

O.  HENRY 

All  owr  the  wfirld^  from  the  great  cities  to  the  remotest  comers,  his  neme 
Is  known.  His  st<^es  are  on  the  stage,  in  the  movies,  in  newspapers,  books 
and  magazines.  O^lege  Presidents  acclaim  his  genius— the  man  on  the  street 
loves  him  for  his  humanness.  He  has  l>ecome  almost  as  universally  Imown  as 
the  Mble,  as  oft  quoted  as  Siakespeare— in  dtort,  his  stwies  are  now  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  library  of  every  well  read  man. 

Once  in  many  generations  a  man  is  bom  in       He  is  th'e  great  teller  of  tales,  and  the  power 

bom  bums  the  fire  of  heaven — the  world  calls  within  him  has  given  itself  to  the  world  in  pro-, 

■ch  a  man  a  genius.    He  flames  into  the  world  fusion  and  variety.  He  has  given  us  more  diflfer- 

Itt  a  meteor.    The  heaven-given  fire  is  his  and  cut  kinds  of  wonderful  stories  than  anyone  who 

rges  him  on.    Of  such  was  O.  Henry.    He  has  ever  lived — there  isn't  a  single  page  that  is  not  a 

le  vision  of  the  seer.   He  sees  into  the  hearts  of  living,  breathing  entity.   There  is  as  much  variety 

len  as  though  they  were  cased  in  glass.  in  them  as  in  ten  different  authors. 

I.  PHILLIPS  7  vni„n,..  UDCr 
3PPENHEIM  rKLt/S'£: 

Here  are  offered  you,  Free,  such  Masterpieces  of  Mystery,  Adventure,  Love  and  '  iml^^i.  "iiargca  iXia 
ntemattonal  Intrigue,  that  they  «t  your  nni^nation  afire  and  arouse  the  very  /  ^J'^fJXl  li  mIutom' 
Kst  that  is  in  you — stories  of  Courts  and  Empires,  of  Plots  and  Counter  Plots,  /  in*  siik"cioui.' 
>f  State  Secrets,  Spies,  Diplomatic  Intrigue,  the  rush  and  tumult  of  War,  the  //;;,',' *;^''M"^?„,:^e^/nt 
ntricate  machinery  of  the  Secret  Police,  stones  of  Love  and  Adventure,  swift  /  »■  i'tiiini>^  oni'''"iiptm, 
"WYuig  ana  exciting.  ^/      i,„(,hg,  i      rtmit  *i.st 

While  They  Last! 

h  happens  that  we  have  left  over  from  last  year's  big  sale  a  few  hun- 
ted copies  of  the  best  stories  of  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim— 7  splendid   /'  "  "peiM- 
"folumes— the  cream  of  present-day  fiction.  While  they  last,  we  will  give  / 

one  of  these  7-volume  sets  FREE  with  each  set  of  O.  Henry.  When  /   

|™se  few  hundred  sets  are  gone,  you  will  be  able  to  get  Oppen-  ^' 

mini's  thrilling  tales  only  at  their  regular  price  in  the  book  stores.  /   

Now,  wUlwrou  can,  c«t  rour  O.H«raTMt  for  ttnlr  We  /  Occdpatiom   

•  wh,  mnd  th»  Opp^nhatm  ■tori—  PREEI  tUmr  mfain  /          more   t«m»(«<»i    threes. narttr  KvaM 

CM  WW        rou  auch  a  chanc*.   Don't  nUMitl  Cut  tM  /    binding  of  0.  Hmrr  eottt  onit  a  t«e  eentt 

coupon,  and  mail  It  TODAYI  /    mots  <  volmme  ant  W  prcmd  a  tmnrite.  Tm 

^Rwieirof  Renews  Co. 30  Imng  PlMe, New Ttrii  Oiy  /  fltLS,.*"      «*  ^  • 
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Don't  worry  -  the  bn 
are  lined  with  real  1 


The  Raybesto5  Company.  Bridgeport.  Conn.- Peterborough.  Ont..  Can! 
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Through  Pullmin  ser- 
vice 19  operaled  between 
S«n  Diego  and  Chicago 
over  I  he  new  San  Oicgo 
and  Arixona  Railway,  in 
connection  with  the  Rock 
Island  and  Southern 
Pacific  "Golden  State 
Limited."  A  delight- 
ful, tnild  climate  trip 
through  Imperial  Valley 
and  magnificent  scenery. 


shall  we  go  this  Winter  ? 

Of  course,  it's  California.  But — just  to  .select 
the  very  spot  you'll  most  enjoy. 

Geraiiiiini  hedges  six  feet  high  —  the  warm  Pacific 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  and  all  the  swift  resolutions  for 
new  enjoyment  and  recreation  that  are  born  of  out-of-door 
life  and  the  fragrant  sea  breeze — 

That's  the  beginning  of  life  for  you  at  San  Diego, 
California. 

Motoring,  golf,  sea-bathing,  beach  suppers,  launch 
parties  and  the  social  life  of  90,000  hospitable  residents  are 
the  more  enjoyed  because  all  the  days  are  those  of  Spring. 

For  the  man  who  has  established  a  contpctence  and  still 
retains  an  active  interest  in  life's  affairs,  the  ideal  city  for 
a  permanent  home  is 

i^alirornia 


This  book- 
let  tells  a 
wonderful 
story.  Sign 
the  coupon 
and  get  it  free 
by  return  mail 


S\N  DII-t.d-CALII-OKMA  t  l.l'B. 

U)\  Sprivkrl*  RuililiiiK.  .San  Dice"-  Califnrni* 

Grnrlrnifn:  1  <liould  like  In  mil  your  taninatini;  slory  of  S*n  Oir(o.  California.  PlaK  mai 
vout  free  hooklci. 
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Looking  Forward  to  December 

SOME  time  ago  we  promised  that  hereafter 
the  work  of  Honor6  Willsie  would  appear 
serially  in  EVERYBODY'S.  Since  that  announce- 
ment you  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
"Desert  Justice  "  "The  Pinto  Stallion,"  and  in 
this  issue  (page  39)  "Find  the  Maverick.'*  But 
the  best  of  her  stories — perhaps  the  best  short 
story  she  has  ever  written — ^is  still  to  come.  It  • 
is  called  "Breaking  the  Blue  Roan,"  and  it  has 
all  the  ingredients  that  go  into  the  making  of 
good  fiction — strong  tragedy,  genuine  humor  and 
sentiment  exquisitely  handled.  And  before  long 
we  shall  be  announcing  a  new  serial  by  Mrs. 
Willsie — a  novel  that  will  make  people  sit  up 
and  think.  Meantime  you  will  be  depriving 
yourself  of  a  great  pleasure  if  you  do  not  read 
"Breaking  the  Blue  Roan.'* 
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Timber  s  Tragic  Story — The  Struggle  between  the  Destroyer 
and  the  Conserver—A  Red-Blooded  Novel  of  To-day 


FORAKER'S  FOLLY 

Written  by  a  Man  Bom  and  Bred  in  a  Vast  Lumber  Dis- 
tricty  Who  Loves  the  Forest  and  Its  People^  Whose  Indigna- 
tion at  Witnessing  the  Destruction  of  his  Playground  Inspired 
This  Worky  Which  Comes  First-Hand  and  from  the  Heart 

A  Serial  in  Five  Parts 

By   Harold  Titus 

Illustrations  by  R.  K.  Ryland 

A WHITE  Florida  moon  hung  low 
over  the  river,  flanked — for  Luke 
Taylor  and  his  son  John — by  a 
yellow  pine  and  a  moss-bearded 
oak.  The  night  was  mild  and  young  John 
was  dressed  in  summer  clothes;  but  Luke 
sat  drawn  into  his  mink-lined  overcoat  as 
if  the  outlook  from  the  wide  veranda  of 
his  winter  home  were  of  the  bleak  North 
instead  of  the  edge  of  the  tropics.  His 
withered  hands  lay  on  the  arms  of  the  wicker 
chair  and  his  cold  eyes  stared  straight 
before  him. 
"So  you  think  I  owe  you  that,  do  you?" 
John  shifted  uneasily  and  ran  a  big 
white  hand  through  his  light  hair.  "You 
see,  father,  if  I'm  to  have  an  even  start 
with  other  men  of  my  sort,  it's  necessary." 
Luke  grunted  skeptically. 
"Of  coiu^,  I  could  start  out  now  and 
find  a  job,  go  to  work  for  some  of  my  friends 
who  are  no  better  equipped  to  hold  an  ad- 
vantage over  me  than  I  am  over  them, 
but  who've  been — who've  had  fathers  who 
helped  them." 

"You  mean  it's  work  you  don't  want?" 
Luke  asked,  still  watching  the  river. 
"Of  course  noti  I'm  not  afraid  of  work; 
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but  I  don't  want  to  put  in  the  best  years 
of  my  life  grubbfaig  when  I  might  be 

building." 

"A  flyin'  start — that's  what  you  want, 
eh?"  Luke's  blue  eyes  swung  to  his  son 
and  studied  the  young  face. 

"That's  it." 

"Hum.  A  flyin'  start!  And  I  suppose 
that's  what  all  you  ydui^  bucks  're  locking 
for  now.  You  don't  want  to  grub  out  a 
foundation;  you  want  that  done  for  you." 

The  old  man  drew  a  long  breath.  "We 
never  thought  of  them  things,"  he  said  with 
a  hint  of  bitterness.  "The  start  I  got — 
an'  I  was  younger  than  you  are  now — 
was  standin'  to  my  waist  in  the  Saginaw, 
with  th'  river  gone  mad  with  ice  an*  logs. 
That  wa'n't  much  like  a  flyin'  start.  It 
was  hard  toil,  until  th'  water  warmed  an' 
the  last  log  was  in  th'  boom.  Then  it  was  a 
summer  in  th'  mills  and  when  the  snow 
came,  back  to  th'  woods  again. 

"Five —  Six?  Devil  himself  knows  how 
many  years!  We  didn't  count  years  then; 
not  lads  my  age.  There  was  time  a-plenty. 
Harmon  put  me  to  head  th'  drive;  then  I 
was  woods  boss,  an'  later  he  n^e  me 
walkin'  boss  for  five  camps.   Ccmie  next 
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fall  he  took  my  savin's,  and  what  they 
bought  give  me  my  chance  to  buy  Pine 
of  my  own —  Pine!"  He  spoke  the  wwd 

as  if  it  should  be  capitalized. 
He  sighed. 

"From  then  on  it  was  a  fight  against 
debt  an'  rivers  an*  men.  I'd  learned  about 
men  an'  rivers  when  I  was  dryin'  my  socks 
round  some  other  man's  stove.  I  had  to 
learn  about  debt  myself,  an'  that  was  all. 
I  did  learn,  an'  I  made  money.  I  did  things 
that  even  old  Harmon  was  afraid  to  do. 
I  took  what  other  men  thought  was  chances, 
an'  made  big  on  'em;  but  they  wa'n't 
chances.  I  knew  that,  because  I  knew 
about  men  and  rivers  an'  debt — ^finally." 

"You  surely — "  began  John. 

"Wait!  It  ain't  juat  th'  arablin'  of  an 
old  man.  I'm  goin'  samt  place.  For  a 
long  time  you've  heea  fizm'  for  this.  I 
knOTT,"  nodding  fier<»ly.  "I've  watched 
an'  wuted  to  see  when  you'd  screw  up  your 
nerve."  John  stirred  uneasily,  but  his 
father  proceeded.  "An'  what  did  all  that 
work  an'  knowledge  mean?  It  meant  a 
fortune!" 

\X7"ITHIN  the  house  a  man  with  sledc 
VV  Uack  hair  ^ke  quietly  into  a  desk 
telqiluneand  Lnke  jorkedlus  head  toward 
him. 

"Rowe,  there,  can  tell  you  how  much  it 
is.  I  don't  even  pay  attenti<Hi  ttt  that, 
now.  I  used  to  keep  my  own  books,  used 
to  be  proud  to  fig\ire  that  fortune —  No 
loogerl*'  He  shook  his  head  and  the  old 
mouth  set  grimly.  "I'd  give  it  all,  every 
dollar,  every  cent;  give  my  credit  to  th' 
last  dime  to  be  back  there  again  with  an 
ice-cold  river  huggin.'  my  1^  an'  a  peavy 
in  my  hand,  getlin*  my  start,  leamin' 
about  men  an'  wonderin'  about  debt.  I 
read  th'  other  day  about  a  doctor  who  makes 
men  young.  Paper-talk!  But  if  it  was  true, 
if  he  could  make  me  young  again,  I'd  want 
to  leave  all  I've  made  with  th'  old  shell 
and  go  back  to  the  beginnin'  once  more 
with  nothin'  but  my  hands."  He  eyed  his 
old  palms,  protruding  from  the  sleeves  of 
the  overcoat.  "Only — steady  hands." 

Luke  kx)ked  again  at  the  moon,  now 
edging  toward  the  pine  trees. 

"But  there's  nothin'  to  go  back  to, 
nothin'  I  care  about!  Th'  Fine  that  made 
me  dream  dreams  vhea  I  was  drivin'  the 
Saginaw's  gone.  No  Micb^an  WUte  Pine 


left,  which  was  the  only  White  Pine  worth 
the  name!  Western —  Yes;  mixed  stands; 
it  iun't  the  real  old  cork."  He  ^xock.  his 
head.  "An'  such  as  that — "  a  contemptu- 
ous gesture  toward  the  phime  into  which 
the  moon  drifted.  "Counterfeit  pine!" 

He  breathed  audibly  through  his  open 
mouth  and  turned  to  glare  at  his  son,  who 
sat  motionless. 

"Counterfeit!  So's  my  life!  They  tell 
me  it  was  th'  wecJcs  in  ice-water  that  drives 
me  down  here  when  th'  geese  comes  over 
Detroit  an'  keeps  me  here  until  the  ice  is 
out  of  the  Great  Lakes.  They  tell  me  it's 
th'  cold  of  Michigan  rivers  that's  in  my 
bones  now.    It  ain't!  I  know  what  it  isl" 

He  wriggled  deeper  into  his  far  coat, 
muttering  inarticulately. 

"It's  s(Hnethin'  else  that's  gone,  boy. 
It's  Th' Fine!  You  young  bucks  ain't  what 
we  were.  There's  notlim'  to  make  your 
blood  jump  like  a  White  ^e  forest  did 
mine!  If  I  could  lose  every  penny  even  now, 
old  as  I  am,  bat  could  walk  through  a 
stand  of  real  Michigan  timber  again,  I 
wouldn't  be  cold.  Them  days  I  could  siiak 
my  ax  to  th'  eye  every  blow;  with  a  saw 
gang  I  could  finish  my  fifteen  thousand  a 
day,  an'  th'  days  were  ^ort,  too. 

"Thtte  was  somethia'  in  that  iriiich  you 
bucks  can't  know.  Fine!  Pme,  standin' 
there  strait  an'  true,  trees  thick  as  hair 
on  a  dog,  waitin'  for  good  men  to  come  an' 
get  itl" 

He  seoned  to  shrink  in  sax  as  his  voice 
f^.  "Gad!  It  warms  me  to  think  about 
goin'  into  Pine  again! 

"Not  to  make  mon^!"  with  a  sudden 
cry.  "To  cut!  To  drivel  To  saw  itl  To 
see  a  forest  all  about  you  when  th'  snow 
flies  an'  to  know  that  when  winter  breaks 
up  there'll  be  sections  with  nothin'  left 
but  tops  an'  stimips  on  'em;  to  know  that 
it's  your  hands  an'  your  men's  hands 
that'll  do  it!  There's  power  in  that,  boy, 
because  logs  build  homes  an'  homes  build 
nations! 

"Some  flapdoodle  old  womw  are  callin' 
us  destroyers  an'  devastatOTsI  What  was 
timber  for?  Tkey  use  it,  dm't  they,  while 
th^  yell  about  what  we've  done!  They 
sob  about  th'  next  generation,  but  why 
should  we  care  about  what's  comin'? 
Didn't  Michigan  pine  build  th'  com  belt? 
An'  where'd  this  country  be  without  its 
grain-lands  now?    IHdn't  Michigan  Pine 
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build  cities  that  make  the  country  wealthy? 
Hump! 

"What's  th'  next  generation  to  me? 
Every  generation  has  it's  work  to  do.  Any- 
how, 1(X&  at  yourself!  Bah!  You  want  to 
fxnmnence  to  learn  some  business  from  th' 
top  down.  You  want  to  put  on  th'  rot^ 
before  you've  got  the  foundation  in  because 
you  don't  want  th'  rough  work.  You're 
th*  kind  that  these  old  women  are  worryin' 
over.  I  tell  you,  boy,  you  an'  your  like 
don't  deserve  worry  from  anybody,  even 
from  old  women  in  pants!" 

"That's  unfair!"  John  half  rose  as  he  said 
it  and  color  rushed  into  his  face. 

"This  has  been  corked  up  in  me  too  long, 
now!"  His  son  settled  back.  "Unfair,  am 
I?  If  you  think  that's  unfair,  wait  until 
I  get  throu^I  -You  come  to  me  for  what 
you  call  a  start  an'  what  my  daddy 'd  call 
a  finish.  You,  with  your  six  feet,  your 
hunderd-eighty  pountk  of  youth,  your 
strong  back  an'  good  eye,  an'  a  better  edu- 
cation that  aoy  of  us  ever  had;  you  who're 
fitted  for  har^  work  than  any  of  us— «a' 
now  you  don't  want  to  muss  up  your 
hands!" 

"You  don't  consider  one  thing,  sir," 
John  said.  "You  blame  me  for  not  doing 
the  way  your  generation  did  and  you  don't 
stop  to  think  that  this  is  no  longer  your 
generation." 

"I  don't,  eh?  I  don't  consider  that? 
You  don't  omsider  then,  young  man,  that 
I'm  not  cmly  tryin'  to  give  you  hell  but  to 
indude  your  whole  generation,  if  you're 
a  sample  of  it!  Listen  to  me — "  wriggling 
erect  again — "I  come  up  on  a  Pennsyl- 
vania farm  with  never  enough  to  wear  an' 
sometimes  not  enough  to  eat.  I  worked 
from  th'  time  I  can  remember.  When  I 
went  to  school  it  was  because  there  was  no 
work  to  do. 

"You  come  up  in  a  house  that,  when  it 
was  built,  was  th'  finest  in  all  Detroit. 
You  had  more  clothes  in  your  first  ten  years 
than  I'd  had  before  you  were  born.  What 
was  spent  on  your  food  in  one  month  would 
've  kept  my  brothers  an'  sisters  a  year,  an' 
I've  lost  track  how  many  of  us  there  was. 
You  never  did  a  tap  for  yourself  from  th' 
time  your  mother  turned  you  over  to  a 
nurse-girl  until  you  went  to  college,  an' 
then  you  lived  in  a  club  with  a  nigger  to 
look  after  you.  You've  gone  through  idl 
th'  schools  there  are,  an'  what  I  spent  on 
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you  would've  educated  my  school  district." 

He  tapped  the  arm  of  his  chair  with  a 
trembling  hand.  "When  you  got  out  of 
college,  I  sort  of  thought  maybe  you'd 
start  in  an'  help  th'  old  man  out,  you  bein' 
th'  only  child — "  a  mild  disappointment  in- 
the  tone.  "Anyhow,  I  thought —  But 
you  didn't.  I  had  to  have  somebody,  so 
I  hired  Rowe;  he  knows  how  to  work; 
not  like  I  did,  not  with  an  ax,  of  course, 
but  with  his  head.  Work's  all  pretty 
much  th'  same.  He's  a  good  boy ;  but  some- 
times it  grinds  me  to  think  I  have  to  turn 
my  affairs  over  to  some  other  man's  scm 
to  run. 

"You're  as  strong  as  I  ever  was;  you 
know  about  things  that  I  never  heard 
of — "  voice  rising — "but  I'm  through! 
I'm  goin'  on  th'  back  trail  again.  Now^ 
you  talk!"  and  fr<nn  his  tone  it  was  certain 
that  he  added  in  his  own  thoughts,  "if  you 
dare!" 

YOUKG  John  dared.  He  rose  slowly 
.  and  stood  looking  down  at  his  father, 
feet  spread,  hands  in  the  pockets  M  his 
smart  coat. 

"That's  the  hardest  ride  I've  ever  taken," 
he  said.    "It  wasn't  very  pleasant.  I 
wouldn't  have  taken  it  this  way  if  I  tho\^t 
you  imdersfood.  You  don't." 
Luke  grunted. 

"If  I  had  been  a  young  man  in  your 
generation,  I'd  have  started  as  you  did 
because  that  was  the  way  all  men  begBn. 
It  was  backs  and  brains  that  made  money 

then.  It  isn't  that  way  now." 

"What  makes  money,  then?" 

"Money."  Luke  eyed  his  son,  who  waited 
a  moment  before  going  on:  "Money  makes 
money.  The  man  with  money  makes 
money.  Hie  man  who  starts  without  it  now 
is  under  as  much  of  a  handicap  as  you  would 
have  been  if  your  back  had  been  weak. 
Yotu*  father  gave  you  your  back  to  start 
with.  The  fathers  of  sons  to-day  gave  them 
money  to  make  a  beginning.  I  don't  con- 
sider, then,  when  I  ask  you  to  set  me  up, 
that  I'm  asking  any  more  than  you  expected 
in  your  time.  A  different  sort  of  favOT, 
but  it's  no  greater." 

The  old  man  snuggled  down  into  his 
chair.  "Well?" 

'That's— that's  all,  sir." 

One  withered  hand  tapped  the  chair-arm 
testily.   "If  I  give  you  money,  how  do  I 
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know  you've  got  sense  enough  to  use  it  to 
maicemore?  What' ve  you  ever  done?" 

John  duftcd  one  foot  slcvly.  '*WcU,  I 
was  a  capt»n  in  " 

"Don't  make  me  laugh;  I've  got  a  stitch 
in  my  side.  Captain  in  Ui'  Quartennaster 
Corps,  eh?  An' what  else?" 

"There  hasn't  been  time  for  much  else." 

"Time!  Good  God,  boy,  you've  been 
out  of  th'  army  most  a  yearl  What've 
you  done  with  that  year?  Tame  w<»nen? 
Yes.  Humpt  From  where  I  at  you  seem 
to  be  a  |»etty  c^mble  Turk,  or  maybe 
it's  my  money  they  want — hkt  you  want 
it.  Do  you  list  that  with  your  references — 
your  IvKk  with  these  flossy  young  petti- 
coats?" The  boy  biased  so  deeply  that 
it  was  evident  even  in  the  dim  light  "An' 
this  little  -wisp  <A  goldenrod,  seems  to 
have  run  th'  others  out.  I  s'pose  you 
think  I  owe  htt  something." 

"/  owe  Marda  somethmg.  That  much 
is  true." 

'*Our  w<«nai  used  to  put  iq>  with  hard- 
^ips,  shoulder  to  shoulder." 
"Our  w<»nen  don't  do  that;  they're  a 

different  breed." 

Inside  a  telephone-bell  whirred. 

"Yes,  a  different  breed.  You  said  it 
there:  different.  Like  you  bucks  are  dif- 
ferent." Luke  nodded  sagely;'hi8  mouth 
was  shut,  letting  his  loose  cheeks  sag  over 
the  comers.  '*Yoa  want  it  in  a  hurry;  all 
that  matters  is  th'  reward.  The  race  don't 
mean  anything." 

A  suddm  resentment  rang  in  that  tone. 
John  stirred  apprehensively.  He  did  not 
speak,  nor  did  the  old  man's  lips  relax. 

THE  telephone  called  again;  then  steps 
on  the  rug  and  Phillip  Rowe  crossed  the 
room  hurriedly.  Th^  heard  his  vmce. 
"Yes—  This  is  Mr.  Taylor's  residence- 
No —  This  is  Mr.  Taylor's  secretary 
speaking. 
"Secretaryl"  snorted  Luke. 
"Give   me   the   message,  please — all 

ready  " 

And  from  Luke:  "Bookkeqwr!  Book- 
keepcr!  They've  all  got  Uidr  notions." 

The  French  doors  were  open  and  John 
Taylor  did  not  care  to  continue  his  dis- 
cussion under  the  ears  of  the  sleek  Rowe; 
anyhow,  the  other  was  writing  hurri- 
edly on  a  pad.  When  he  was  through, 
he  stood  up  and  read  the  message  again, 


strewing  his  small  mustadie  thmightfpny- 

Luke  roused  and  strained  to  look  over 
his  shoulder.  "FOTme,Rowe?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Ta>ior.  A  tdegram  ftom 
McLellan.  I  will  frame  an  answer." 

He  bad  stqiped  outside,  die  paper  in  his 
hand.  IBs  voice  was  low,  even  and  assored. 

'•What  was  it?" 

"About  the  Blueberry  hardwood." 

"Oh."  Luke  sat  back,  rubbing  his  nose 
with  a  knuckle.  "He's  looked  it  up?" 

"Yes,  sir.  There  are  aboi^  three  hnndred 
thousand  feet  left." 

"Three  hundred  thousandl"  He  looked 
at  Rowe  with  a  decided  ^tter  of  rage. 

The  secretary  returned  the  stave  and 
ahook  his  head  slowly.  After  a  moment 
Luke's  gaze  wandered  as  he  again  rubbed 
his  diarp  nose  with  a  thin  biuckle.  It 
came  to  rest  oa  his  son's  face,  enigmatic, 
speculative,  and  the  cAd  man  started 
slightly.  His  lips  worked. 

"Three  hundred  thousand  of  hardwood 
logs,"  he  mumbled,  "an'  th'  pciceof  lumber 
gone  hog-wild — eh!" 

He  settled  back  and  his  hands,  palms  up, 
lay  relaxed  on  the  chair  arms.  A  queer 
sioile  played  about  his  mouth  and  the 
wrath  died  in  his  eyes. 

"Boy,  a  man's  never  so  apt  to  be  wrong 
as  when  he's  too  sure,"  he  began.  Rowe 
started  to  withdraw,  but  Luke's  gestore, 
stayed  him.  "1  dim't  want  to  be  inong 
on  this.  John  an'  me,  Rowe,  have  beoi 
talkjn'  business.  He's  decided  it's  time  he 
does  somethin'  to  make  his  —  fortune," 
dryly.  "We've  had  a  little  argument,  which 
didn't  get  us  much  of  anywhere,  John 
calculaces  I  owe  him  s<Hnethin'  and  md>by 
I  do — after  hearing  he's  had  to  say 
to  me  to-night."  There  was  a  streak  of 
grit  in  the  tone,  as  thoi^  he  repressed  some 
strong  impulse.  "He  wants  a  start,  a 
fl}rin'  start — s(Hnethin'  he  can  turn  over 
quick  an  not  have  to  monkey  aloi^  at 
hard  work  and  spend  the  years  I  did — " 
He  licked  his  lips  and  before  his  disconcert' 
ing  manner  John  stirred  uneasily. 

"John's  got  a  better  education  than  I 
ever  had.  He's  more  sure  of  himself  than 
I  was  at  his  age.  He  thinks  I  daa't  under- 
stand him  an' — mebby  I  don't."  He 
wheezed  an  odd  lai:^  and  rubbed  his  nose 
briskly.  "Ah-hel  There's  nothin' so  likdy 
to  upset  a  man  as  b«n'  too  sure.  Son — " 
sob^ii^  and  stirrii^  in  his  chair — *1ogs 
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are  worth  money  to-day.  Three  hundred 
thousand  of  hardwood  's  worth  what  I'd 
have  called  a  lot  of  money.  How'd  that 
suit  you,  if  I  give  you  this  three  hunderd 
thousand  for  your  start — so's  you  wouldn't 
have  to  grub  along,  so's  you'd  have  it 
plumb  easy  compared  to  what  I  had?" 

The  secretary's  head  made  a  slight  for- 
ward movement,  as  in  surprise,  but  Luke's 
face  betrayed  nothing  except  a  grim  settling 
of  the  mouth;  Rowe  then  looked  at  John 
and  the  boy  thought  a  smirk  crossed  his 
lips. 

"You  can  make  out  th*  papers  an*  throw 
in  that  forty,"  said  the  old  man.  "You  can 
do  it  to-morrow,  can't  you?" 

"Yes,  sir;  the  first  thing  in  the  mam- 
ing." 

Silence  for  a  moment ;  Rowe  walked  away, 
and  as  he  crossed  the  room  inside,  his  head 
rocked  lHu:kward  as  though,  perlu^»,  he 
laughed  to  himself. 

Young  Taylor  watched  him  go  and  then 
turned  to  his  father.  "Logs?"  he  asked, 
rather  bewildered.  "Why,  I  d<Mi't  know 
saw-logs  from  " 

"From  bumblebees!"  Luke  finished  for 
him  with  anger  in  his  voice— and  a  smile  in 
his  eyes.  "But  mebby  your  fortune's 
there,  in  them  logs,  boy.  / 'd  'a'  jumped 
at  a  gift  like  that —  You've  heard  about 
logs  ail  your  life;  likely  you  know  more 
about  logs  than  you  do  anything  else — 
Well,  there's  your  cluuice.  Take  it  or  leave 
it.  'Course,  think  it  over;  think  it  over. 
There  ain't  any  rush  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
by  th'  way  you  put  in  your  time.  Now  nm 
along.  I  got  all  stirred  up,  talkin'  about 
Michigan  Pine.  Think  it  over.'  /  'd  say 
it  was  a  handsome  start  " 

For  a  moment  their  gazes  met,  and  ap< 
prehension  ran  through  the  younger  num; 
for  he  did  not  like  t£e  sort  of  smile  that 
clung  in  his  father's  eyes;  did  not  like  the 
forbidding  set  of  the  mouth. 

"Very  well,  sir;  I  will  think  it  over,"  he 
said,  trying  to  cram  his  reply  with  dignity, 
and  walked  inside. 

John  stood  before  a  mirror  in  the  library, 
studjdng  his  own  reflection.  He  did  not 
like  this;  it  struck  at  bis  conceit;  it  was  dis- 
tasteful. But  there  had  bran  somethii^ 
else  in  his  father's  manner  be^des  subtle 
derisi<ni — a  <iiallenge,  perhaps.  He  sat 
down — to  think  it  over. 

He  was  so  absorbed  that  he  did  not 
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hear  the  motor-car  come  up  the  drive 
and  stop  at  the  side  of  the  house.  Philip 
Rowe  was  just  leaving,  li^t  coat  over 
his  arm,  when  the  headli^ts  swung  in 
from  the  street  and  blinded  him.  He 
stood  on  the  st^  until  the  car  stopped. 

**Hello,  Phil."  It  was  a  gurl's  voice, 
crisp  and  clear. 

"Marcia?"  He  stepped  forward  and  put 
out  his  hand. 

"Is  John  here?"  she  asked  and  added, 
"I've  an  engagement  with  him," 

The  interral  before  Rowe  rq>lied  was 
long  enough  to  imply  disa^qKMntment. 
"He's  in  the  house  now — ^the  lucky  cussi" 

"Flatterer!  You  and  I've  played  a  great 
deal  this  winter,  Phil.  To-nig^t  I  " 

"You  what?" 

"Came  for  John  " 

"And  what  else?  What  were  you  going 
to  say?" 

He  moved  nearer  so  he  could  see  her  face, 
dimly  revealed  by  the  dash-light  She 
drew  back,  showing  her  very  white  teeth. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  she  laughed  softly,  and 
when  he  gave  a  breath  of  only  half-pre- 
tended dejection  she  whispered,  "I  came  for 
John — to-nightl" 

Rowe  looked  quickly  into  the  house, 
then  made  as  if  to  open  the  car  door,  but 
the  girl's  hand  flew  out  to  hold  the  latch  fast. 

"Please,  Phil!" 

Their  gazes  held  a  moment,  bright  with 
in^uating  lights.  Then  Rowe  bowed. 

"Very  well,"  he  said  and  entered  the 
house  to  summon  young  Taylor. 

WHEN  John  appeared  Rowe  was  walk- 
ing out  the  drive  toward  the  street, 
very  erect,  with  confidence  in  the  sway  of  his 
shoulders.  The  girl  had  been  watching  him. 

Taylor  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to  Marcia 
Murray  and  smiled  and  slouched  down 
beside  her,  showii^  an  ease  that  was  some- 
thing more  than  familiarity  with  this  one 
girl.  There  are  men  who  can  never  be 
comfortable  in  the  presence  of  any  woman, 
who  must  always  be  self-conscious  even 
before  the  mothers  of  their  children;  these 
are  the  men  who  are  failures  with  women 
and  ^o  are  secretly  afraid  and  consciously 
inferior.  At  the  other  extrrane  are  the  mea 
whose  glances  at  women  are  always  pene- 
trating and  never  very  curious;  they  have 
the  assurance  which  -makes  for  easy  ac- 
quaintanceships which  they  take  li^tly; 
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they  are  at  once  f<nid  and  scornful  of  women, 
and  know  that  the  ooe  does  not  live  who 
can  blind  them  to  her  wesdcnesses;  they  like 
to  Bee  this  deception  tried,  simply  to  give 
them  justification  for  bringing  scune  pre- 
sumptuous female  to  humiliaticm.  The 
chief  difference  between  these  two  types  of 
men  is  that  now  and  again  the  f<Mrmcr  is 
surprised  by  having  a  triumph  forced  on 
him;  quite  often  the  latter  is  bewildered  by 
a  defeat.  J<^  Taylor  belonged  to  the 
second  group. 

The  car  swung  out  to  the  street.  "Where 
away?"  John  asked. 

She  did  not  re^xmd  to  his  smile.  '*Yaa 
are  worried,"  she  said. 

"Not  much." 

"But  some!" 

*'Yes  " 

"Waat  to  talk?" 
"More  than  anything  else." 
^  turned  tJaag  the  car  txm<±s,  reached 
a  anall  foot  for  the  accelerate  and  they 

"Now  talk  to  me,"  she  said. 

"I'd  nther  just  look  at  yoa." 

She  lifted  her  chin.  "An  un&ir  ad- 
vantage! My  eyes  are  on  the  road." 

"So's  your  mind.  When  we're  somen^iere 
else,  I'U  talk." 

She  dn>[^>ed  oae  hand  from  the  iriieel 
to  pat  his  knee  swiftly  and  flashed  a  smile 
at  -lum.  Then  she  kq>t  busy  witli  driving 
while  Taylor  took  hb  unfair  advutiq^. 

MARCIA  MURRAY  was  small  and  very 
trim.  Her  hair,  even  in  the  cold  light 
of  the  anc  under  whidi  they  swept,  was  a 
g^tnioas  yellow.  Luke  had  called  her  a  wisp 
ot  goldearod  and  JcAm  knew  the  old  man 
had  been  half  contemptuous;  now  his  words 
came  bad:  to  him  and  his  throat  contracted. 
Sl»  was  just  that:  a  stalk  of  goldenrod, 
fragile,  d^t,  lovely.  Her  littte  features 
were  sharp,  eyes  burge  and  heavy-lashed. 
The  sflken  1^  stretching  for  clutch  and 
brake  were  as  gently  molded  as  her  fine 
hands  on  the  wheel. 

They  left  town  and  swept  akmg  the  paved 
drive  through  scattered  ydlow  pines  where 
the  moonh^t  bathed  Uie  girl  and  made 
John's  heart  leap — she  was  so  like  a  cameo! 
He  couhl  conjure  all  manner  of  del^tful 

things  to  say  of  her  

And  then  they  slowed  where  the  road 
swwafi  to  the  ri^t  and  she  let  the  car  roll 


from  pavement  to  tuif  boieath  great  oaks 
that  drq^)ed  moss,  with  the  river  again 
before  than  ^ttoed  by  the  supenrinte 
moonli^t. 

The  engine  stopped  and  upon  than 
burst  the  cries  of  nillioiis  of  night  boAea, 
a  shrill,  sustained  dionu,  a  metallic  trilL 
A  wind  ripiM  the  stream  and  moonbeams 
flashed  from  it  like  rays  from  mirrors.  A 
bimch  of  coots,  keeping  cwi  the  water, 
^owed  black  not  fifty  yards  from  them. 

Marcia  leaned  forward  and  switched  off 
the  dash-light;  her  slim,  very  cool  hand 
found  Taylor's. 

"Now  iriiat?"  she  said  giavdy>— and 
Taylor  t<dd  what  had  taken  phwe  willi  hift 
faitfaer;  told  it,  mostly,  locking  stnui^t 
into  her  ^es,  which  kwked  b^  at  mm 
wide  and  imderstanding  and  patient.  But 
when  he  finished  his  narrative  of  what  had 
happened  and  turned  his  brooding  gam 
out  on  the  river,  the  ^I's  eyes  narrowed 
ever  so  sU^tly  and  a  look  that  was  neither 
patience  nor  understanding  showed  thoe. 

"My  father's  a  queer  old  bnd,"  he  went 
on.  "He's  never  understood  me. 
never  seemed  to  have  much  interest  in 
me,  especially  since  I  went  away  to  cxrilege; 
never  stinted  me  in  allowance  and  never 
crabbed  because  I  didn't  setde  down,  but 
there  hasn't  been  much  in  OHumon — except 
that  we're  father  and  son. 

"I  hadn't  mtcnded  to  put  it  iq;>  to  him 
quite  this  way;  but  be  locoed  my  hand. 
^  doesn't  like  the  notion  of  any  one  getting 
anything  without  sweatiz^  for  it,  he  doesa't 
like  to  have  any  CHoe  have  OfHnioos  oi  his 
own —  Logs  are  wortli  a  lot  of  money, 
I  know,  but  this  isn't  a  marker  to  ^iriiat  I'd 
expected  he  would  do  for  me.  fife  knows, 
as  well  as  I  know,  that  it  won't  fill  the  1»I1 
and  give  me  any  SMt  of  start.  I'vethoi^t 
it  over  and  the  only  answer  I  can  find  is 
that  he  wants  to  see  what  I'm  wound  cn." 

*'^id  if  you  make  good  cm  this  " 

"Then  he  must  crane  across  properly." 

The  girl  put  a  hand  suddenly  to  his 
shoulder  and  shook  him.  "Then  you  will, 
John!  You  have  everythii^  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose." 

He  nodded.  "That's  about  the  sice  of 
it.  I  don't  want  that  sort  of  start;  I've 
had  my  share  of  rousting  it  in  the  anay; 
but  it's  only  for  a  vew  wed»  and  ifs  a 
good  gamble — ^if  I  make  good." 

"Of  course  you  will,"  Maida  said. 
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Taylor  turned  toward  her  impulsively 
and  put  both  arms  about  her  small  body, 
down  into  her  moonlit  face, 
you  go  with  me,  Marda?"  he  uked. 
She  started  and  shrank.  "Go  with  you? 
You  mean— — " 

He  nodded.  "Marry  me  now.  Let*s 
start  together —  Let's  begin  as  though 
this  really  were  the  beginning  and  we  were 
gcnng  to  make  my  fortune  by  the  strraigth 
of  my  ba<i —  Marcia,  will  you?" 

His  voice  was  unsteady  with  eagerness, 
and  he  drew  her  closer,  struggling  to  hold 
her  face  to  the  moonli^t;  but  she  ducked 
it  out  of  his  aght,  buried  it  against  his 
shoulder,  and  he  felt  a  shudder  travel  her 
body. 
"Marcia!" 
"Don't,  John!" 

"Marda,  what  is  it?"  He  forced  her 
chin  upward  and  called  her  name  again 
when  he  saw  tears  in  her  eyes.  "Wliat 
is  it?" 

SHE  shocdc  her  head  and  pressed  knuckles 
against  her  lips,  looking  away.  "It's 
the  same  thing  you  tried  to  explain  to  your 
father,"  she  whispered,  voice  husky,  words 
rapid.  "I><m't  you  see  that,  John?  Bon't 
you  see  that  to  begin  that  way  is  a^ing 
something  of  me  that  you  have  tried  to 
av<nd  yot^self?"  He  murmured  contritely 
as  she  went  aa:  "I'm  no  more  fitted  to 
b^jn  life  as  a  poor  man's  wife  than  you 
are  to — to  work  with  your  back!  It  isn't 
in  me,  dear.  I  feel  small  and  mean  and 
inferior.  You've  been  so  big  and  fine  to 
me;  I  know  you  need  me,  but  I'm  thinking 
at  the  future.  I  don't  want  to  mar  our 
happiness  by  a  bad  becoming.  I  want  to 
be  with  you,  I'd  give  anything  if  I  could 
marry  you  now  and  go  into  the  woods 
with  yoii. 

"But  what  is  a  girl  to  do?"  She  he'd 
out  a  hand  in  query,  which  disengaged  his 
dose  embrace.  "I  can't  break  away  from 
the  environment  of  my  whole  life,  can  I? 
After  I've  been  schooled  to  tastes  for 
beautiful  things,  after  I've  been  taught  to 
think  that  nothing  is  worth  while  which  is 
ugly,  I'm  not  wh^ly  to  blame  if  I  find  my 
ideas  fixed,  am  I?" 

"Don't  Marda!  It's  all  sudi  nonsense 
to  be  miserable  over  this." 

"But  I  am!  Don't  you  see  that  the  two 
strongest  impulses  in  my  life  are  coming 
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into,o>nflict  to-night?  On  one  ade  is  my 
love  for  you,  on  the  other  my  unfitness  to 
Hve  a  life  that  is  cramped  by  the  lack  of 
money.  I've  been  on  the  rs^ged  edge  of 
want  ever  since  I  can  remember!  Here  I 
was,  with  girls  for  friends  who  knew  no 
scrimping,  no  ugliness,  bdng  taught  to 
devote  my  whole  soul  to  things  that  they 
thought  were  worth  while  and,  of  course, 
attainable  only  by  money.  And  I  lived  in 
a  home —  Why,  John,  you  and  I  never 
would  have  been  here  to-night  if  we  hadn't 
established  the  practise  of  renting  the  apart- 
ment winters.  Papa  takes  a  room  and 
mama  and  I  come  here.  We  couldn't  do 
it  unless  we  leased  the  place  we  live  in 
most  of  the  year.  We're  here  now  because 
we  had  to  rent  until  the  middle  of  April 
this  time!  I  have  a  car  at  the  cost  of  a 
thousand  little  privations.  I  have  clothes 
while  my  mother  dams  my  father's  imder- 
wear —  Oh,  it's  been  awful!  But  what 
could  I  do?  I  was  not  trained  to  work;  I 
was  not  trained  to  unde^  humiliation  and 
hardships.  I  was  " 

"And  you  won't  have  to!"  he  broke  in 
savagely.  "It  was  thoughtless  to  ask  this 
of  you  to-night.  I  was  carried  away;  that's 
all!  I'll  go  out  and  do  things  for  you, 
Marcia.  I  can  pioneer  as  well  as  my  father 
pioneered,  for  a  little  while.  I'll  show  him 
that  /  can  work  as  he  worked  if  necessary, 
in  make  him  regret  what  he  said  to  me 
to-night  and  when  I  do  that  I'll  bring  com- 
fort to  you,  sweetheart! 

"You're  right!  Your  training  has  been 
right!  Money  and  what  it  will  bring  is 
all  that  matters.  How  you  get  it,  even, 
doesn't  count  much  any  more  unless  you're 
a  downri^t  thief.  It's  dog-eat-dog  and  the 
weak  man  lose!  I  hate  to  grub.  I  hate 
to  make  a  mean,  slow  b^pnning;  but  it's 
my  father's  way.  He  doesn't  care  about 
money,  but  he  doesn't  care  about  me  par- 
ticularly, either.  If  I  can  make  him  like 
me  by  taking  up  this  offer — it  won't  be 
long,  Marcia,  it  won't  be  long!" 

She  yielded  to  his  embrace  agfun  and 
lifted  her  tear-wet  face  to  his.  One  arm 
crept  about  his  shoulders  and  lay  there — 
like  the  caressing  tendril  of  a  flower — or 
the  binding  tendril  of  a  creeper;  tmd  her 
eyes,  on  a  distant  star,  narrowed  again, 
though  they  were  still  wet,  as  she  drew  his 
face  into  the  hollow  of  her  soft  throat. 

"I  feel  like  a  rotter,"  be  said.  "I've 
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come  up  short  against  the  cdUar,  irtHai  I 
thought  there  was  no  limit  to  the  leoah. 
I've  been  dcHng  you  an  injustice,  been 
wasting  our  youth,  when  should  have 
every  hour  together.  I've  been  keeping 
you  IB  this  danmed  unomf  ortaUe  situatioii 
you  have  at  home  while  I  dawdled.  Now, 
I'm  throught" 

"I  knew  I  could  trust  you,"  she  breathed, 
fmd  thoi^  the  voice  was  very  gentle  and 
sweet  it  posMssed  a  quality  iduch  indicated 
that  she  had  airivni  at  that  trust  ooly 
after  dificulUe»— and  perhaps  she  was  not 
yet  sure. 

It  made  the  man  start  and  rqieat  tus 
promise,  lips  against  her  dMdc,  determin- 
ation hot  aad  not  to  be  questioned. 

Their  hands  met  in  a  clasp  of  good  will 
aad  Taylor  a^un  pressed  his  kisses  i^on  h« 
lips  and  throat  and  all  the  time  her  eyes 
were  open,  fixed  on  space,  as  though  she 
listened  for  some  wwd,  waited  for  smna 
thought — unshakra  by  bis  burst  <d  pasncm. 

They  <kovc  home  slowly,  J<^  at  the 
wheel,  Marda  snugg^  against  him,  her 
arm  over  his  shoulder.  Half-way  in  she 
said:  "John,  dcn't  yoa  sometimes  think 
Phil  Rowe  is  awfully  close  to  your  father? 
Almost  dangerously  dose?" 

"Dan^Y>usly?"  he  asked  with  an  idle 
laugh.  ^I  think  Phil's  honest  enou^. 

''I  don't  mean  that.  DangenKU  mr  you. 
He  seems  to  have  a  better  grasp  on  your 
father's  aSaics  than  any  one." 

"Oh,  I  see—  Of  course,  btber  leaves  all 
Hat  detail  to  him,  and  Phil's  a  mighty  com- 
petent chap  for  an  underling." 

"He  do^'t  strike  one  as  an  utulaling." 

J(^chudkled.  "He  calls  himsdf  father's 
secretary,  which,  of  course,  he  is.  Father 
inusts  <»i  callisir  him  his  boicddneepN:." 

Marda's  lau^  was  most  perfunctory, 
"He's  the  sort  oi  chap  who  would  take 
a  lot  of  tidki^  and  wait  for  tiie  last  lau^ 
He— seems  so  tenacious." 

"That's  the  sort  father  needs." 

"Perhaps."  A  pause.  "When  you  are 
away  be  even  answers  your  letters,  doesn't 
he?  He  has  told  me  that." 

"Father  never  writes." 

"But  he  tipokia  as  though  your  father 
didn't  even  dictate  them;  as  thou|^  he 
had  even  the  responsibility  of  giving  answers 
to  his  emfdoyer's  son." 

The  motor  ^>eeded  as  John's  foot  un* 
consdousfy  pre»ed  tlw  accdexator. 


"He  does  have  a  good  deal  at  au- 
thority " 

Two  hours  hiter  John  Taykff  walked 
thoughtfully  up  the  dnve  and  let  himself  in 
at  tiie  carriage-door.  His  father  and  motfaw 
were  sitting  in  the  library,  his  mother 
reading  the  aew^tapcr  akmd  to  Saw 
lock  <m  ha  glasses  when  John  came  in. 

After  a  nhoment  Luke  kioked  vtp  and  it 
struck  the  boy  that  his  eye  was  cold;  not 
at  all  as  it  looked  when  he  talked  to  Philip 
Rowe. 

"Father,  I've  decided  to  go  north  to- 
morrow," J<Am  said  ahnest  casnaUy.  *The 
sooner  X'm  on  the  jeK  the  socmer  111  make 
my  start.  I  want  to  thank  yon  Sjpin-" 

His  mother  made  a  little  mitter  of 
pleasure;  but  Luke  did  not  stir.  He  ^lat 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  file  and  roUed 
a  skeptical  eye  at  his  wife.  "Son,  when  you 
get  on  the  jdi,  think  about  thanks." 

Utere  was  something  siditly  derittve  in 
his  manner. 

JOHN  TAYLOR'S  good  intentions  to  be- 
cmne  active  at  enoe  lasted  until  he 
readied  Detaratt.  Hiere  be  dawdled  a  wedt 
with  his  friend  Dkk  Mason  aad  other  pals, 
and  it  was  not  until  one  afternoon  when  he 
tdephoned  McLeUan,  his  father's  attorney, 
that  he  was  stirred  to  action  again. 

"Mr.  McLeUan,  this  is  John  Tayloi— 
Yes —  Oh,  several  days —  On  my  way  to 
White's  camp  to  look  aft«  lop  that  are 
there—  Father  gave  thsm  to  me,  aad  I 

thought  " 

"GoK  them  to  youl"  casM  a  mtter 
startled  voice.  "What  for?" 
"A  dowryl" 

"You  mean,  you're  goug  to  try  to  do 
s(Httething  with  them?" 

**(H  course — "vaguely  alarmed  1^  the 
tone.  "I  thought  perhaps  you  had  some 
suggestions." 

A  pause.  "By  George,  John,  I  haven't  a 
suggestion  to  my  badcl  You  know  As 
situation,  of  course." 

"Why— yes—"  heffltaatly. 

"All  right.  HdpyouUlcan;good-by." 

The  situation?  Md>Uan's  voice  had 
been  ratho:  dumfounded.  WktU  ^tuati(»i? 
And  his  father's  warning  to  withhold  his 
thanks  imtil  he  saw  the  logs —  Rowe's 
smile  when  Luke  first  prt^wsed  the  gift  

He  did  not  like  it;  thnt  was  something 
here  which  alarmed  him. 
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Thete  wm  to  have  been  a  part)r  thai 
mi^,  with  wine  iinupgiled  from  Canada; 
m  John  did  not  wait.  He  pemued  to 
kavB  in  a  mad  nub,  mined  the  bit  tnin 
bjr  wimuUBj  and  on  Dick  Maaon'a  advke 
bamlU  ft  ticket  for  Paacdce,  dear  acnoat 
the  oovBty  from  the  lofi.  He  could  drive 
io,  hovPBver,  and  lave  a  day> 

And  fo  on  the  moroing  ol  May  fifth  a 
deepy  PuDman  porter  pot  Jobi  off  at 
Fawakey  Miffaif  n,  in  the  gny  miat  oC 


TAYLOR  had  seen  foch  tovntae  this  on 
tr^  to  Whidi0o  Lodfe,  Dick  Mason's 
fifhmf-cetrait  on  the  An  8abte»  hopeless 
little  tons  in  the  backwash  of  prosress. 
It  had  n  main  street  of  sand,  now  black  and 
rutted  1^  nring  rains,  wooden  sidewalks, 
Mie-frontea  stores  boilt  of  wood.  There 
was  the  court-house  pathetically  struggling 
to  set  itself  op  with  n  measure  of  distioclion 
with  iron  stamprd  to  imitate  red  bcick  for 
rfwcflng  and  mc  cornices  of  extravagant 
dfrign  Thcee  was  the  Commercial  Iwuse 
wftk  Us  sign  nearly  weathered  away.  The 
bank  was  of  j^rcseed  brick  and  very  timr. 
The  fxoat  wmdows  of  the  office  of  the 
Jmiwtwry  Bonner  were  broken  and  patched 
with  ydlowis^  newsprint.  Thoe  was  a 
Uvciy-stabte  with  a  higb^teppuw  wooden 
hone  hung  in  front  and  beneath  the  en- 
thasiastic  equine  a  board  painted  with  the 
word  which  deposed  Urn  from  his  ODGB  high 
•state:  Garage. 

Other  thoroughtos  branched  from  Pint 
Street  and  Taylor,  awi  as  be  walked  toward 
the  hotel  hecoukl  see  the  dwdlii^  that 
fronted  on  them.  Here  and  there  was  one 
whick  f»etauled  to  somrfhing,  with  a  tower 
on  one  comer  and  gingerbr^d  work  dr^ 
ping  from  the  porches,  but  othen  were  bona 
only  and  nceoed  p^nt,  nhik  numben  had 
never  known  gamiriiment  of  any  sort 
Beyond  these  the  quality  and  number  both 
frajned  out  until  off  toward  the  jack-pine, 
wfaidi  grew  thinly  over  the  country,  were 
the  weatiter-beaten  tar-paper  houses  of  the 
Mich^an  {Moe  barrens. 

One  other  passenger  had  arrived  with 
John,  he  noticed  wbta  half-way  across  the 
street.  This  was  a  big  man,  with  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  unbuttoned  coat  showing 
a  heavy  watch-chain  and  charm.  His 
eyes  were  blue  and  sunny,  his  skin  roi^ 
and  red,  mouth  large.  He  emanated  gocxl- 


nature  and  when  he  said  by  way  of  greeting, 
''We  should  grab  the  worm  this  morning, 
neighbor,"  John  grinned  and  rrmarked  that 
they  were  early  cnoui^ 

No  one  was  astir  on  the  street,  thou{^ 
evcfy  chimney  belched  its  portion  of  break- 
fast smoke.  Within  the  office  of  the  Com- 
mercial House  a  gaunt  man,  smiting  a 
pale  cigar,  was  putting  wood  in  the  hase- 
bumer  as  John  and  hb  companion  entered. 

"Hello,  Jim,"  he  said  to  the  big  man, 
coi^hing  from  his  dgar  smc^. 

''Morning,  Henry.  Every  little  thing 
settin'  pretty?" 

'^ireis.'' 

Henry  rattled  the  stove-dampers  whUe 
Jim  dropped  his  ba^  and  walud  bdiind 
the  desk,  John  noticed  that  this  fijcture 
was  a  portion  of  an  eld  bar  and  that  the 
floor  boore  it  was  pitted  with  innumerable 
fine  holes,  the  marks  left  by  boots  of 
rtvermen,  gone  now,  like  the  timber  and 
the  saloons. 

^im  took  a  packet  of  letters  from  a  shelf 
the  desk  and  rummaged  thiou^ 
them,  sorting  those  that  were  for  him. 
Then  be  retired  to  a  chair  by  the  stove  and 
bcBin  opening  envdopes. 

The  proprietor — the  man  with  the  dgar — 
went  beliind  the  desk,  sb^»ping  his  palms 
together  to  dcanse  them. 

"Didyeuwisharmmmodations?"  he  asked 
in  *  low  voice,  evidently  desiring  to  leave 
Jim  undisturbed  with  his  mail 

"Breakfast,  anyhow;  pcobaUy  that  wiU 
be  alt"  John  signed  the  regbtcr.  The 
other  looked  at  his  s^nature.  "I'd  like  to 
get  out  to  White's  camp  to-dav.  Maybe 
you  can  tell  me  wholl  take  me." 

The  man  shook  his  head.  "Ahi't  been 
iq»  in  th'  hardwood  all  winter,"  he  con- 
fessed, still  in  that  half-tone.  "When  he 
gets  through  with  his  mail—"  a  nod  toward 
Jim— "Mr.  Harris  can  teU  you.  Heknows." 

"What?  What's  that?"  Harris  k»ked 
up  from  his  letters. 

"This  man  wants  to  get  to  White's 
camp,  Jim." 

Harris  removed  his  gold-rimmed  eye- 
riasses  and  looked  more  closely  at  John. 
Behind  the  eenial  quality  in  that  gaze  was 
an  appr^sal.  a  strength  that  Taylor  had 
not  sensed  earlier. 

"Up  m  Lincoln  township,"  he  said, 
"airoy  at  th'  other  end  of  the  county. 
The  Uvery  can  take  you  up."  He  replaced 
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his  glasses  and  shook  the  fold  from  the  letter 
he  read.  Then,  "White's  gone." 
"Gone?"  Startled. 

"Yup.  Camp's  abandoned.  Want  to 
see  him?" 

John  heard  his  own  voice  say:  "No. 
I'm  only  interested  in  what  he's  been 

doing." 

His  heart  sank.  If  White  was  gone, 
where  were  his  logs  and  how  was  he  to  get 
them  out?  Or  had  there  ever  been  logs? 
He  wanted  to  blurt  out  questions,  but  he 
could  not;  this  was  his  business,  his  first 
business;  he  had  been  so  sure  that  it  would 
all  be  simple.  To  ask  questituis  would  admit 
doubt;  he  would  not  do  tliat  to  himself — 
let  alone  to  strangers. 

Harris  went  on  with  his  mail.  Henry 
puttered  quietly.  A  door  opened  in  a  few 
minutes  and  a  blowsy  blonde  appeared, 

"Breakfast's  ready,"  said  Henry,  and 
Taylor  and  Harris  went  into  the  dining- 
room. 

They  were  the  <Hily  guests  and  sat  at 
the  same  table,  and  Harris,  after  glancing 
at  the  head-lines  of  a  Detroit  paper,  put  it 
aside.  He  winked  at  the  girl  when  she  put 
butter  at  his  place,  and  she  smiled  with 
lumbering  coyness. 

"You  got  back  for  'lection,  I  see,"  she 
observed. 

"Yup." 

"Seons  like  we  can't  do  nothin*  important 
without  you  any  more,  Mr.  Harris.' 

"Hope  you'll  never  do  anything  rash 
without  me,"  he  drawled  in  his  big  voice, 
and  the  girl  giggled  with  a  mixture  of  con- 
fusion and  delight. 

Breakfast  came  on.  John  had  selected 
the  best  from  the  blowsy  girl's  chant,  but 
Harris  had  half  a  grapefruit  and,  later, 
a  palatable-looking  steak;  neither  <^  these 
had  been  offered  Taylor. 

The  two  talked  in  desultory  manner. 
Rain  pattered  the  window  and  passed  and 
the  day  brightened. 

The  proprietor  came  into  the  room.  "The 
auto  livery  is  open,  Mr.  Taylor,"  he  said. 
"Shall  I  tell  'em  you  want  to  make  a 
drive?" 

"Thanks.  Yes." 

In  a  moment  he  looked  up  to  find  Harris's 
eyes  on  him  with  a  genial  smile. 

"So  you're  young  Taylor,"  he  said  and 
grinned. 

"Taylor  is  my  name  and  I'm  yoirng." 


John  smiled;  this  man  made  one  feel  ccmi- 
fortable. 

"You're  Luke  Taylor's  boy?" 

"I  am." 

"Well,  well.  Who'd  thoi^t  itl" 

"And  how  did  you  know  it?" 

"Why,  you're  a  Taylor  an*  you're  headed 
for  White's  camp  to  look  after  those  lo^, 
I  suppose.  Everybody  here  knows  the 
trick  that  was  turned  on  your  daddy.  Say, 
Taylor,  that  was  a  shame" — shaking  lus 
head.  "I  expect  your  daddy^ll  put  the 
screws  on  White." 

J<^n  said  nothing;  nothing  of  which  he 
was  conscious.  He  mumbled  a  few  words 
and  went  Ihu^  to  his  breakfast,  not  fur 
nourishment  but  for  refuge  bom  his  own 
confusion. 

A  trick,  the  man  had  said! 

Harris  talked  on,  a  genial  ambler  in  con- 
versation, drifting  from  logs  and  lumber  to 
an  odd  assortment  of  t(^cs,  and  whoi  they 
left  the  dinii^-room  they  smoAxd  togethw 
in  the  office. 

It  was  noon  before  Taylor  got  vndec  way. 
Harris  took  him  to  the  garage  where  a 
narrow-faced  boy  wielded  a  wrench  over 
the  motor  of  a  decrepit  Ford.  On  the  street 
men  greeted  Harris  as  good  inferiors  address 
a  ^nial  master. 

Yes,  the  boy  said,  he  could  make  the 
trip  when  he  had  his  motor  workii^. 

"If  anybody  can  make  her  turn  over, 
Lucius  is  the  boy,"  said  Jim. 

Harris  went  his  way.  "Got  to  vote,"  he 
es^lained.  "If  you  get  over  here  again  be 
sure  and  look  me  tq>,  Taylor." 

""lirrHO'S  Harris?" 

V  V  It  was  the  first  question  John  put 
to  his  driver  as  they  rattled  out  of  Pancake 
and  took  the  ruts  of  the  sand  road  that 
led  straight  north. 

"Jun?  Oh,  he's  lawyer  for  Chief  Pontiac 
Power.  You  know  about  th'  dam?  No? 
Hell,  they've  got  th'  biggest  dam  in  the 
world  right  here  in  this  county." 

"No!" 

"Well,  th'  biggest  in  Michigan — or  this 
part  of  it,  anyway,"  the  youth  qualified. 
"Chief  Pontiac  Power  an'  L^t  put  It  in 
tenyei^ago.  They  s^oot  juice  dear  down 
to  them  big  towns  like  Saginaw  and  Flint. 
Jim,  he  runs  things.  Fine  feller,  Jun,  an' 
he  sure  makes  the  dou^." 

Lucius  had  further  praises  ios  Harris; 
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but  Jobn  paid  little  atteiition.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  unless  he  wanted  cootinual 
loquaciousness  in  his  ear  it  would  be  well 
to  be  chary  with  questMms. 

Beyond  Pancake  was  nothing;  UteiaUy 
notfamg.  No  fanns,  no  houses,  no  fences. 
The  road  wis  amply  two  deep  ruts  in  the 
thin  June  grass  sod  and  red-l»own  mass, 
and  wound  on  interminably  across  the 
monotonous  Michigan  pine  faanens  or,  as 
the  natives  call  them,  the  plana. 

HERE  and  there  stood  patdies  of  jack- 
pine,  at  times  many  acres  in  octent. 
Again  it  waaoak,  with  sane  sizable  trees  and 
much  brash;  in  other  places  native  poplar 
and  bafan  of  Gilead;  iMrdk^and  soft 
rose  OB  riches;  in  the  distance  was  the  blue- 
great  of  swamps.  AU  about  stood  stumps, 
stumps,  dose  together,  rotted  by  time 
axid  blackened  by  &e,  u^y  and  desolate, 
but  marking  the  (daces  lAen  within  the 
genentkm  mighty  pine  had  reaicd  their 
ragged  phones  in  dignified  ooi^ccgation. 
The  same  biack  that  was  on  the  stunts  was 
on  living  trees,  too;  whole  halves  had  been 
eaten  mun  the  butts  of  oak  hy  arec{»ng 
flames;  smaller  oaks,  fire-killed,  stood  black 
and  dead,  wfaile  a  clump  of  fresh  bnish 
rose  from  die  living  roots.  Poplar  and  birdi 
grew  iqp  throi^  a  tangle  of  punky,  l»ittle 
tnmks  that  had  been  trees  not  so  long  ago, 
Hiat  had  ^ven  up  life  bcfctte  fire  and  lubd 
finally  &llea  ammg  their  growing  progeny. 

fvm  ridges  Taykn  could  see  miles  of 
this.  They  dropped  down  into  sweeping 
valleys  of  the  same  thing.  Now  and  then 
would  be  a  patdi  ot  country  with  nothii^ 
but  grass  among  the  stun^  and  that, 
in  this  earky  month,  was  dtkd  and  gray. 
Thore  were  no  stones  in  the  road,  litUe 
gravel  in  aght,  but  here  and  there,  where 
the  sod  was  bn&cn,  yellow  sand  showed, 
streaked  with  blade  where  the  diarcoal  of 
countless  ground  fixes  had  settled  into  the 
light  soil.  In  places  were  londy  Norway 
IHnes,  watchers  over  this  devastation,  and 
again  the  blackened  corpses  of  mighty  trees 
still  reared  thonselves  h^,  without  limb 
or  branch,  straight  imd  slim  and  tall,  like 
great  eondamation^wints  set  there  to  em- 
I^iasize  the  luin  that  was  whoe  a  fwest 
had  been. 

"You  from  Detroit?"  Ludus  asked.  John 
assented.  "That's  where  I'm  g<Hn'.  Nothin' 
here  for  a  young  fdler;  I'm  practisin'  up 
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at  th'  garage  so  I  can  get  a  good  job  in 
Detroit.  It  gets  darned  awful  lonesome, 
but  I  ain't  got  much  longer  to  stay  here." 

"I  don't  suppose  Pancake  is  very  lively." 

"Naw!  Nobody  but  old  folks  an'  little 
kids  there.  Why,  Tm  th'  ovXy  young  feller 
iatown.  AUth' rest  beat  it;  every  mother's 
son-'f-a-gun.  You  see — "  growix^  pro- 
found—"there  ain't  nothin*  here  to  hold 
us.  Up  yonder's  some  hardwood  lands, 
an'  that's  th'  only  soil  worth  a  damn  in 
th'  county,  an'  who  wants  to  farm  when 
you  can  w<xk  in  a  factory?  I  like  th' 
woods  myself,  but  thne  un't  any  camps 
any  more,  'cause  tfa^ve  cut  all  th'  stuff  off. 

"You  bet  your  life  I'm  goin'  to  Detroit. 
I'd  'a'  watt  last  summer,  but  a  fool  warden 
pinched  me  an'  I  had  to  hang  around. 
Jim  Harris  got  me  off,  but  it  took  a  k»ig 
time." 

"Why  did  he  arrest  you?" 

"Oh,  I  dropped  a  dgaret  oat  here  in 
summer  an'  started  a  &e  that  run  over  a 
little  no-account  brush— a  thousand  acres, 
he  said — an'  be  hdd  me  undor  th'  fire  law. 
Damn  fresh  gtqr,  he  was,  who  don't  know 
no  mwe  about  tiiese  here  plains  than  I  do 
about  diamon's.  Started  in  arrestin'  every- 
body that  set  a  fire  an'  got  everybody  s<»e 
on  him." 

"No  use  stopping  fires,  is  that  it?" 

"Hell,  no!  He  claimed  if  you  kep'  'on 
out,  trees  would  grow,  but  we  all  know 
firell  get  in  sooner  or  later  an'  that  th' 
soil's  so  poor  it  won't  grow  nothin'  ndiow. 
There's  some  that  says  itH  grow  timber 
^ain,  but  they're  just  j^ain  ignorant." 
He  laughed.  "Why,  there  was  a  guy 
named  Foraker  who  used  to  talk  a  lot  about 
raisin'  tiad>o'  like  a  cn^.  Everybody 
knew  he  was  wrong.  He  Uh^^  a  big  pece 
up  ahead  here,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  acres, 
an'  spmt  all  he  could  get  his  hands  <»i 
tiyin'  to  grow  jHne;  iHit  it  won't  worit. 
Everybody  knows  that.  We  called  him 
Foolish  Foraker  an'  called  his  land  F(n:aker's 
Folly,  He  sunk  a  lot  of  money  puttin' 
fire  out  an'  growin'  pine  trees  to  phmt." 

"And  they  wouldn't  grow?" 

"They  won't  ^tow  fast  enoughl  It'd 
take  a  thousand  years  to  grow  trees  like 
them  stumps.  Oh,  they've  got  s(Hne 
scragg^y  Uttle  |xne  up  here.  Foraker's 
dead;  but  his  daii|tter  lives  there.  She 
had  some  swaD^>■land  that  kept  her  goin', 
but  she's  in  dd>t  an'  would'^  been  starved 
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out  by  now  if  it  wasn't  for  th'  perfessers 
that  come  in  here." 
"Professors?" 

"Yup."  Lucius  nodded  and  laughed. 
"They  come  up  from  th'  college  at  Ann 
Arbor.  Damn  fools,  all  of  'eml  Got  a 
good  eye  for  women,  though!"  He  laughed 
again  and  turned  an  obscene  leer  on  his 
passenger.  "Oh,  she  gets  along.  Got  to 
hand  it  to  her.  She's  struck  on  herself 
an'  won't  mix  with  common  folks.  Good 
reason,  too.  She  don't  want  to  let  anybody 
know  what  kind  she  is.  Ha!  Feller  up 
here  named  Sim  Bums — he's  runnin'  for 
siq>ervisor  in  'lection  to-day — got  stuck  on 
her  an'  she  wouldn't  have  him;  so  he  tries 
to  strong-arm  her  an'  she  run  him  off  th' 
place  with  a  wolf  she's  got.  That  kinda 
discouraged  th'  rest  of  Ul'  boys,  but  we 
all  know  how  she  " 

He  went  on  with  his  dirty  gossip.  They 
swung  to  the  right  into  a  wide  valley  and 
came  upon  the  first  indication  of  life  and 
progress  in  a  half-dozen  miles.  Wire  fences 
paxalleled  the  road,  winter  wheat  made  a 
vivid  spla^  in  the  dralmess,  windmills 
rose  from  the  flat  lands,  the  country  was 
dotted  with  buildings  and  in  the  fore- 
ground tose  a  huge  red  bam,  on  its  hipped 
roof  in  great  white  letters  the  legend: 

HEADQUARTERS 
Harris  Development  Company 

"Here  are  farms,''  said  Taylor,  thinking 
of  what  the  boy  had  said  about  the  land. 
Lucius  nodded  and  smiled  knowingly.  "Is 
this  the  same  Harris?" 

"Yup.  An'  this  is  his  graft." 

"Graft?" 

"Sure.  He  got  this  land  for  nothin'  an' 
is  sdlin'  it  for  somethin'." 

npHEY  passed  a  tar-p^r  house  with  sag- 
ging  window-frames  and  gaping  doors; 
behind  it  stretched  small  fields  which  bad 
been  cleared  of  stiimps  but  which  were 
now  grown  up  to  sparse  June  grass.  Fences 
were  broken  and  some  of  the  posts  had 
been  burned  as  they  stood.  A  man  was 
plowing  half  a  mile  away;  in  another  di- 
rection a  pile  of  freshly  pulled  stumps 
smoldered. 

"Jim's  a  money-maker,"  Lucius  volun- 
teered. "You  see,  when  Chief  Pontiac 
got  their  dam-sites  they  had  to  take  a  lot 
of  this  here  plains  from  th'  lumber  company, 


so  Jim  takes  it  from  th'  oonqi'ny  an'  sells 

it  out  to  suckers." 
"I  see." 

"Yup.  He's  a  sellin'  fool,  tool  They 
come  in  an'  starve  out  an'  quit  an'  it  ain*t 
loi^  before  he's  sold  th'  plai^  again. 

"But  over  there — "  pointing  to  the 
wheat,  beside  which  grew  young  fruit  trees 
and  behind  which  black  cattle  grazed — 
"that  looks  good." 

Again  Lucius  laughed  in  his  supnior 
manner  and  winked,  as  though  he  conferred 
a  great  favor  by  his  familiarity. 

"Sure.  That's  headquarters.  That's 
what  th'  suckers  see  vh&t  can  ^ow  on 
light  land.  What  they  don't  see  is  the 
train-loads  of  high-priced  fertilizer  Jim 
brings  up,  an'  what  they  don't  know  is 
that  he  has  a  devil  of  a  time  to  make  a 
showin'  in  two  or  three  fields  even  at  that 
If  they  ever  get  roads  an'  schools  in  hwe, 
his  sucker  business'U  be  better.  An'  you 
watch  Jim!  He'll  get  'em!"  He  gi^ed. 

The  car  rattled  on.  They  paraed  a  house 
close  to  the  road  where  a  man  worked  at  a 
broken  windmill. 

"Sometimes  a  feller  feds  sorry  for  th' 
suckers,  at  that,"  admitted  Lucius.  He 
waved  his  hand  and  the  man  respont^ 
hstlessly.  "Take  Thad  Parker,  there;  he's 
had  hard  luck.  He  come  from  th'  dty  to 
get  rich  on  a  farm.  Jim  soaked  him  r^t, 
he  did;  but  Thad  thou^t  he  knowed  it 
all.  Now  he's  most  starved  out  an'  his 
wife's  sick.  Still,  you  can't  blame  Jim. 
Money's  all  that  counts." 

Yes,  thought  Taylor,  money  is  all  that 
counts.  He  stirred  uncomfortably  on  the 
uncomfortable  seat,  however. 

They  left  the  settlement  and  wound 
through  the  scrub-oak  and  pine. 

"What  m  heU!" 

The  motor  sto[^)ed  with  a  jolt  and  a 
groan.  Lucius  crawled  out  and  lifted  the 
battered  hood  and  peered  at  the  motor. 
He  scratched  his  head  and  sighed. 

"Well,  we  got  to  do  it  over  again,"  he 
said. 

Taylor  got  out,  too,  annoyed  by  the 
delay.  Lucius  brought  out  tools;  thai 
quite  cautiously,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
he  produced  a  bottle  filled  with  a  brown 
liquid. 

"Have  a  little  shot  in  th'  arm?" 
Taylor  took  the  bottle  and  smelled  it 
suspiciously.  "What  is  it?" 
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"Little  of  my  private  stock.  Good  stuff, 
to  to  it." 

John  dectined,  but  Lucius  drank,  de^ly 
and  smacked  bis  There  was  little 

John  could  do  to  help.  His  driver  alleged 
that  he  knew  the  difficulty  and  could 
remedy  it  at  once  and  b^an  to  dismantle 
the  motor  wivUe  John  stroUed  about, 
climbed  a  near  ridge  and  stood  looking 
acroBS  that  stretch  of  desolation. 

IT  WAS  very  quiet  and  lonely.  A  red- 
tailed  hawk  hunted  in  high,  wide  circles, 
coming  from  afar  and  going  out  of  sight 
with  DO  evidence  that  his  vi^;iUnce  had  been 
rewarded.  There  were  no  binls,  no  small 
animalw;  wind  made  the  only  mov^ent. 

In  his  leather  coat,  hi^-laced  oBicex's 
boots,  smoking  a  dgaret  in  an  amber 
ho4der,  John  Taylor  looked  much  out  of 
place  as  he  stood  on  that  ridge.  He  felt 
out  of  place,  too.  The  dirty  litUe  town,  the 
dreary  people,  the  coarseness  beneath 
Harris'  geniaUty,  the  unavoidable  gabble 
oi  the  amiable  Ludus,  the  mystery  gather- 
ing about  his  errand  all  combined  to  duress 
and  make  him  apprehensive — ' — 
'  "All  grubbersi"  he  muttered.  "Grub- 
bers—with no  diance — except  Harris;  and 
he  has  to  live  with  theml" 

He  threw  away  his  dgaret  with  a  grimace 
and  walked  back  to  the  car. 
*  Ludus  was  not  dnmk;  not  yet.  He 
rlaimed  to  have  located  the  trouble,  and 
Tayku:  watched  so  dosely  that  he  did  not 
see  the  old  man  coming  out  of  a  ^de  road 
until  he  was  at  his  elbow. 

"Hello,  there,  Charley  StumpI"  cried 
Ludus. 

John  lodced  up.  A  ra^^  andent,  with 
gray  hair  and  watery  eyes  stood  by  him. 
He  was  resting  on  a  bicyde,  or  at  least  a 
part  of  a  bicycle.  The  handle-bars  were 
bmt  and  twisted;  the  frame  was  rust-flaked. 
In  place  of  a  saddle  a  wadded  gunny 
sack  was  bound  to  the  seat-post.  There 
were  no  tires  on  the  splintered  rims,  but 
quarter-inch  rope  had  been  woond  around 
and  around  them. 

"Hello,  Lucius,"  quavered  the  man. 
"Broke  down,  eh?  That's  where  a  safety 
comes  in  handy,"  stroking  the  handle 
bars.   "So  long  as  you  go,  a  safety  goes." 

"That  bike  won't  go  a  hell  of  a  ways." 

"True.  True,  Ludus.  When  I  get  my 
tires,  thou^,  you  watch  me  scorchl" 
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"You've  been  talkin'  about  tires  ever 
since  the  winter  of  the  blue  snow." 

"True.  True,  but  wait  until  I  sell  some 
of  my  land  or  until  I  sue  some  of  these 
here  trespassers.  Then  I'll  have  tires  for 
her." 

Ludus  said  no  more,  being  occupied  with 
a  rehuctory  cotter  pin.  John  looked  again 
at  the  crazy  Sgiure,  his  torn  Mackinaw, 
patched  overalls  and  rubbers  that  were 
bound  to  his  sockless  feet  by  twine.  About 
the  face  was  a  look  that  was  nothing  less 
than  guilt.  It  was  as  though  Taylor's 
casual  inspection  had  charged  the  old  man 
with  some  de&nite  misdeed. 

"You  lookin'  for  land,  mister?" 

"No;  no  land." 

"I  got  some  good  Umd,  if  you  are.  Fine 
land;  I'll  sell  reasonable,  too." 

"Paul  Bunion  himself  couldn't  stir  up  a 
dust  on  vour  land,  Charley." 

"Is  that  so?  That's  all  you  know.  You'll 
get  too  flip  sometime  an'  s(»nebody  *U 
give  it  to  you  in  the  neck." 

With  that  retort  Charley  started  tm, 
pushing  his  safety,  moving  slowly. 

"Batty  in  the  knob,"  said  Ludus. 
"Pushes  that  bike  all  over  the  plains,  an* 
has  lot  years.  He's  an  old  bully-boy  an' 
went  cudLOO  when  th'  pine  give  out.  'Diat's 
what  a  young  feller  has  to  associate  with 
here;  that's  one  reason  I'm  goin'  to  Detroit. 

"Le's  have  a  drink." 

John  tried  to  protest,  but  Ludus  showed 
temper  and  the  attempt  to  dissuade  him 
was  not  pressed.  He  drank  and  went  on 
with  his  work. 

Afternoon  and  the  bottle  were  both 
nearly  gone  when  the  last  bolt  went  into 
place  and  the  motor  responded  to  a  ttun 
of  the  crank.  Taylor  took  the  wheel- 
despite  the  boy's  remonstrance,  and  they 
went  on. 

"All  righ*  fer  you,"  whined  Ludus.  "I 
know  who  you  are;  I'm  glad  White  put  one 
over —  Lraome  drive  an'  I  won't  be 
glad— 's  'tis,  I  am!" 

So  this  backwoods  moron,  even,  knew 
something  about  his  affairs  that  John 
Taylor  did  not  know,  and  for  a  moment  his 
apprehension  mingled  with  the  chagrin  of 
one  left  outside  an  open  secret. 

The  car  functitmwl  as  well  as  one  of  its 
age  and  condition  of  servitude  could  pos- 
sibly do.  They  climbed  the  ridg^  aiui  slid 
dovm  1^  far  side.   Ludus  dnmk  again 
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and  leaned  heavily  against  the  other  and 
insisted  that  their  destination  was  not  far. 

A  train  paralleled  their  course  and  soon 
they  came  in  sight  of  buildil:^^;  a  smatteiing 
of  tar-paper  houses,  with  a  small  water- 
power  mill  on  a  dammed  creek.  A  saw 
whined  within  and  two  Indians  were  loading 
pulp-wood  bolts  into  a  gondola  on  the  siding. 
There  were  piles  of  thin  lumber  and  banks 
of  small  logs. 

"That's  her  miD,"  said  the  boy. 

"Whose?" 

"Helen  Forakersh — her  mill." 
"Which  wav  now?  The  road  forks.** 
"Keep  lef— lef'  

They  turned,  crossed  the  head  of  the 
mill-pond  and  plunged  into  the  gloom  of 
thicker  timber. 

At  first  Taylor  paid  little  attention; 
for  there  was  the  usual  mixture  of  oak  and 
poplar  and  small  pines.  The  road  was 
straight  and  even  and  had  been  plowed. 
The  oak  disappeared,  the  trees  became 
larger;  he  craned  his  neck  to  look  up  and 
grunted  in  surprise.  He  was  in  a  dense 
pine  forest;  silent  and  fresh  and  bearing 
no  evidence  of  fire. 

HE  SLOWED  the  car  and  looked  out  curi- 
ously. They  were  small  trees,  averag- 
ing somewhere  near  a  foot  in  diameter,  he 
thought,  but  they  were  thick  and  uniform. 
The  trunks  were  not  smooth;  many  dead 
branches  protruded  there,  nature's  slow 
method  of  pruning.  There  was  little  brush 
on  the  ground. 

"Is  tiiis  Foraker's  Folly?"  he  asked. 
Lucius  roused  with  a  start.  "Yup — 
Damn  fool —  She's  a  lu-lu,  though!" 

They  crossed  what  appeared  to  be  an- 
other road,  also  straight  and  plowed,  but 
in  it  were  no  worn  ruts.  Soon  they  crossed 
another  and  another,  placed  at  regular 
intervals. 

And  then  they  ran  out  of  the  gloom, 
into  sight  of  the  Blueberry  River  which 
swooped  at  them,  imprisoned  between  high 
banks,  and  a  house,  first  story  of  logs  and 
the  second  thatched  with  shingles,  wide- 
windowed,  generous  of  chimney,  which 
stood  on  a  knoll  against  the  deep  green  of 
white  pine. 

There  were  other  buildings  about,  sev- 
eral of  them,  but  the  road  led  straight  to 
the  door  of  the  big  house. 

"Here;  we're  in  wrong,"  growled  Taylor 


and  set  the  brake,  stopping  at  the  corner^ 
of  the  building,  not  far  from  a  dog-kennel, 
from  the  depths  of  which  two  orange 
lights  glowed  at  him.  He  ^ock  the  boy 
roughly  and  roused  him. 

"Where  are  we?'* 

The  other  yawned. 

"I'll  be  son-gun — brought  you  right  to 
her  housh!" 

"Get  out  then,  and  let  me  out — I'll  have 
to  find  the  way  for  myself." 

Lucius  grumbled  as  John  todc  him  by  the 
shoulder  and  shoved  him  to  the  ground. 
'Xeggo  mel" 

"If  I  do  you  can't  stand  up.  You're 
drunk  and  a  fool." 

"Who  saysh  I'm  drun'?  Drun',  am  I?" 

With  a  lunging  jerk  of  his  body  lie  tore 
free  and  staggered  backward,  swearing,  and 
then  from  the  kennel  where  two  glowing 
spots  had  been  came  a  gray  streak,  a 
lagged  growl,  a  fia^  of  bared  teeth,  white 
as  frost. 

Taylor  leaped  forward  to  grasp  the  boy; 
but  again  he  twisted  out  of  his  reach.  The 
dog  left  the  ground  in  a  long  leap.  John 
saw  the  red  of  its  open  mou&,  caught  the 
glitter  of  the  eye,  and  his  foot  shot  out, 
hard  and  true,  toe  landing  sharply  on  the 
jaw,  turning  the  creature  up  and  over, 
flinging  it  hard  on  the  ground  on  its  back. 

"Get  out  of  the  way!"  he  said  and  this 
time  fastened  his  fingers  in  Lucius'  sweater, " 
jerking  him  toward  the  car,  and  stej^Kd 
back  himself  as  the  dog  came  through  the 
air — straight  at  his  own  throat — and 
reached  the  end  of  the  chain  and  went  back 
and  down  with  a  choking  roar  of  disnay. 

Taylor  turned  to  confront  Lucius,  who 
had  settled  down  on  the  running-board, 
hot  words  on  his  lips  and  anger  in  his  face. 

But  he  did  not  let  the  oath  slip  out;  for  a 
girl  stood  before  him,  a  bareheaded  girl  in 
a  red  Mackinaw,  red  in  her  cheeks,  a  flash 
in  her  eyes. 

"That  was  uncalled  for,"  she  said  slowly. 

There  was  no  anger  in  her  voice;  that 
was  steady  and  cool  and  of  splendid  quality; 
but  there  was  anger  in  her  eyes.  Another 
thing  was  there:  an  impersonal  superiority. 
She  gave  Taylor  the  impression  of  an  in- 
dividual of  consequence  being  annoyed  by 
something  trivia. 

She  stepped  forward. 

"I'm  sorry  I  had  to  ki<i  your  dog," 
John  said;  "but  the  Providence  that  looks 
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after  fools  and  drunkards  seemed  to  have 
turned  its  back.  He  got  in  your  dog's 
way," 

She  followed  his  gesture  to  the  drooping 
Lucius  and  saw  the  silly  leer  in  his  eye. 
"I  didn't  understand.  I  only  saw  you  step 
in  to  kick  her.   I'm  sorry  I  was  so  abrupt." 

But  ^e  was  not  sorry,  Taylor  felt.  She 
did  not  care  whetho:  she  had  done  him  an 
injustice  or  not;  she  walked  past  him, 
speaking  gently  to  the  dog,  calling  her 
Pauguk.  The  animal,  whidi  had  been 
running  back  and  forth,  muttering  against 
her  helplessness  to  be  at  the  man  who  had 
struck  her,  sank  belly  to  the  earth  when 
the  girl  i^proached,  licking  her  chaps 
swiftly,  now  and  then  darting  a  venomous 
glance  at  Taylor.  The  girl's  hand  was 
extended,  the  red  tongue  caressed  it  fur- 
tively and  Pauguk  slunk  close  to  her.  John 
saw  that  this  was  no  ordinary  dog.  Bigger, 
stronger,  with  something  that  dogs  do  not 
have,  some  curious  thing  which  

"WoH!"  he  muttered. 

"I'm  sorry  I  c<nne  to  your  house  and  start 
such  a  disturbance  at  once,"  he  said  icily 
as  the  girl  turned  back.  He  scrutinized 
her  closely  and  his  gaze  lingered  on  the 
thick  hank  of  brown  hair  at  her  neck.  Her 
eyes  were  brown,  too,  and  wide  and  intelli- 
gent. "I  got  in  here  by  mistake  because  my 
driver  seems  to  have  done  pretty  well  at 
breaking  the  prohibition  law." 

She  looked  at  Ludus  again,  but  made  no 
response;  his  explanation  had  not  interested 
her. 

"I  was  headed  for  White's  camp,"  he 
went  on,  resenting  this  indifference.  "He 
gave  me  the  wrong  turn." 

When  he  spoke  of  his  destination,  her 
eyes  came  to  his  face  and  he  fancied  that 
a  gleam  of  curiosity  showed  in  them. 

"You  can't  get  there  to-night,"  she  said, 
holding  out  her  hand  to  feel  the  first  drops 
of  rain.  "The  camp  is  abandoned,  anyhow." 

"I  suppose  I'd  better  go  back  to  Pancake, 
then." 

She  eyed  the  car  dubiously.  "Between 
the  machine  and  its  driver  I  don't  think 
that's  wise." 

"Where  can  I  go?  I  never  saw  such  a 
God-forsaken  " 

"We  can  take  care  of  you."  Then  turned 
and  lifted  her  voice:  "Joe?  Black  Joe?" 

A  squat  and  swarthy  man  appeared  from 
behind  the  house.   He  look«i  at  Taylor, 
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at  Lucius,  and  then  at  the  girl  with  a  surly 
grunt  of  query. 

"Get  him  out  of  sight  before  the  children 
see  him,"  she  said.  "There's  an  empty 
bunk  in  the  shanty?" 

Black  Joe  spit  on  his  hands. 

"Let  me  help  you,"  said  Taylor. 

The  man,  sto(q>ed  over  Lucius,  looked  at 
him  closely  and  slowly  from  head  to  foot; 
he  said  nothing,  but  in  the  glance  was  con- 
tempt and  hostility.  He  grasped  the  boy 
by  one  arm  and  an  ankle,  slung  him  over 
his  shoulder  and  walked  away. 

"You'll  have  to  come  in  here,'*  the  girl 
said,  moving  toward  the  steps.  "The  men's 
shanty  is  crowded,  and  anyhow  jroull — 
probably  be  better  off  here." 

She  added  that  last  after  a  look  which 
covered  him  as  thoroiighly  as  had  the  con- 
temptuous stare  of  Black  Joe,  and  her  man- 
ner was  as  though  she  took  upon  herself 
dutifully  the  protection  of  an  unwelcome 
child.  It  was  a  challenge  to  his  assurance 
with  women  and  stung  his  pride. 

"Thanks,  but  you  needn't  bother,"  he 
said  sharply, 

"No  bother.  It  is  the  only  place,"  as 
^e  ascended  the  steps  and  opened  the 
door,  turning  to  wait  for  him. 

He  was  impelled  to  refuse  curtly  this 
strange  hospitality  and  sought  for  some 
retort  that  would  sting  her  as  she  had 
sttmg  him.  None  came,  but  as  he  stood 
looking  up  at  the  girl  while  her  eyes  fol- 
lowed Blsu:k  Joe  and  his  in^t  bunkn  into 
the  neai-by  building  he  smiled  rather 
grimly.  He  knew  women.  She  chose  to 
ignore  him;  he  would  let  her  go  to  the  end 
of  her  rope  and  bring  her  up  as  shortly  as 
the  wolf-dog  had  brought  up  against  her 
chain.  He  followed  her  into  the  house. 

A LEAN,  tall  woman  was  sweejung  the 
carpeted  floor,  a  cloth  tied  over  her 
head. 

"Aunty  May,"  said  the  girl,  "this  man 
is  going  to  stay  with  us  to-night.  Wll 
you  show  him  the  room?" 

The  woman  also  eyed  Taylor  sourly. 
The  girl  had  drawn  o£E  her  jacket  and  was 
approaching  an  old-fashioned  walnut  desk 
beneath  a  window. 

"My  name,"  he  said  coolly,  "is  Taylor. 
I  think  I  know  who  you  are." 

She  turned  rather  sharply  and  he  saw 
interest  at  hist  in  her  face.   He  felt  no 
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regret  thai  to  impresB  her  he  had  been  forced 

to  bludgeon  through  her  indiSereice  with 
his  father's  identity. 

"You're  here^  tiien,  to  look  after  your 
father's  logs." 

"Yes."  And  the  satisfaction  he  had 
derived  from  shaJdng  her  aloofneas  was  en- 
gulfed in  afiprehennoii  again. 

"WcH,"  said  the  oUer  moan,  testay, 
"do  yaa  vant  to  stand  here  an'  gas,  or  put 
that  sstckd  away?" 

After  the  girl's  naanner  this  gnimpiiiesB 
wasburiesqiu.  Tayi»  grinned  and  followed 
her  acxora  the  romn  to  the  open  stairway. 

TWO  Ikmbs  later  Taylor  stood  alone  be- 
fore the  hearth  and  hxriced  about  at 
that  strange  room. 

The  waJJa  were  lined  with  shelves  and 
Biost  fli  the  dulves  were  heavy  with  books 
and  paoBfiUets.  The  books  were  not  the 
sort  hr  had  ever  seen.  There  was  little 
fiction  and  that  tucked  in  h^  places; 
some  history,  seme  other  usual  books,  but 
these  were  all  lost  in  row  after  row  of 
technical  volumes  on  chemistry,  saUs,  and 
whdte  Selves  of  texts  of  ^Ivici^ture. 
There  were  mai^  in  French  and  Gcxman, 
all  on  f<Hesta  luid  their  prodocts.  The 
paiBiJitets  came  from  every  part  of  the 
country;  from  the  Forest  Service  at  Wash- 
ington, frcm  the  fy&cts  of  State  Foresters, 
Tax  CeouBissiixis  and  Congressional  com- 
mittees. There  was  a  set  of  books  from  the 
Burean  of  Corporations,  a  set  &om  IPenn- 
sjrhiania,  one  trom  Canada.  A  file  cf  die 
Forestry  Quarto'ly  was  placed  next  a  row  of 
copies  of  the  Journal  trf  Forestry  and  bdow 
that  was  a  set  of  technical  forest  papers 
froQ  British  India.  A  set  of  shelves  was 
stacked  with  lumber-trade  journals,  the 
backs  of  many  checked  with  blue  marks, 
evidentlgr  indicating  some  important  refer- 
ences. 

Then  there  were  circular  sections  of  tree 
truidES  irikich  had  been  polished  until  the 
rin^  stood  out  sharply.  Except  for  size 
they  all  looked  alike  to  him  and  he  did 
not  pause  for  long  before  than. 

The  wall  in  which  the  fireplace  was  set 
was  without  shelves  and  on  it  were  hung 
curious  charts.  There  was  one  map 
Blueberry  County  with  an  area  set  off  in  a 
brc&en  blue  line.  That,  he  thoi^ht,  must 
be  the  fc»est,F<Haker's  Folly.  It  comprised 
nearly  half  of  one  township.   There  were 


diaits  wUdi  he  dmld  not  decipher;  tbcry 
looked  like  statistical  mparts  in  grxgiuc 
form,  but  the  legends  were  in  symbols  and 
th^  3rielded  him  no  informatioB. 

The  flat-topped  desk  was  is  poor  <nxler, 
but  the  acnimntotfd  papers  bore  no  dust, 
evidence  that  they  were  much  handled. 
There  was  an  old  swivel  chair  at  the  desk 
with  the  leather  worn  bom  its  coahiciu 
The  remaindo:  td  the  furniture  was  laigdy 
<dd-£8ducHMd  and  <ji  loiq;  swice.  He 
boked  about  the  wall  agun,  scratddng 
hkt  dun  in  perplexity,  and  his  eyes  strui^ 
one  other  object  w^ch  he  had  missed:  a 
photograph  in  an  oval  frame.  It  was  the 
face  of  a  young  man,  and  taken  yean  ago. 
A  flowing  be^  covered  the  «r*r""**'  ^ 
durt-front,  a  mop  of  dark  hair  was  brushed 
back  from  the  brow.  That  brow  was  wide 
and  the  eyes,  though  the  rcparodudim  was 
dulled  by  age,  possessed  the  li^t  of  great 
intelligence.  It  was  a  good  face,  a  sensitive 
face,  tiie  face  of  a  kindly  dreamer,  and  in 
it  was  something  of  the  di^ty  whii^  bad 
been  in  the  bee  of  Hden  Forakor  as  At 
ta&ed  with  him  outside  the  door. 

He  dropped  into  an  armchair  and 
stretched  Ins  feet  toward  the  fire; 

Rain  slashed  across  the  windows  steadily 
and  the  rising  wind  moaned  in  die  trees,. 
dro[q>ing  now  to  a  disconsolate  miirmur, 
growing  again  to  &  sob,  and  this  cry  of 
weather  in  pine-tops  struck  a  re^xmshre 
cord  of.  uneasiness  m  Ta^^c. 

Events  of  the  last  two  days  bad  created 
a  growing  doubt  in  him;  the  uncongeniaUty 
of  his  sunouDffings  was  Hi^-priijiiui^  and  as 
he  sat  there  the  diought  of  Marda  re- 
curred to  him,  and  for  the  first  time  his 
sense  of  obligation  to  her  became  ccmsdous. 
She  wanted  the  things  that  money  conki 
give;  she  trusted  him  to  ^t  them  for  her, 
and  he  was  suddmly  aware  of  the  responsi- 
bility that  devcdves  t^xm  a  man  when  he 
pmnises  happiness  to  a  woman. 

He  had  bem  fenfidfnt  eoou^^  that  this 
mand  was  but  a  brief  preliimnaiy  Sbep, 
diat  it  he  woidd  win  his  f  ath^s  con- 
fidence and  that  the  ronainder  wonU  be 
simple.  Now  he  was  not  so  certain.  Dif- 
ficulties might  be  ahead  and  if  he  failed  

He  rose  and  paced  the  bearskin  rug. 

Money  and  bow  to  get  it!  The  gal  and 
the  problem  of  his  kind! 

A  door  opened  and  Helen  Forakcr  ap- 
peared. He  stopped  his  pacing. 
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"We  will  eat  now,  Mr.  Taylor." 

He  saw  a  table  laid,  wi^  Aunty  May 
and  children  standing  by  it.  He  saw,  too, 
that  when  she  bade  him  come  to  her  board 
a  portion  of  the  indifference  that  had 
marked  her  was  absorbed  by  a  ^ow  oi 
graciousness. 

He  entered  the  dining-room. 

"Mr.  Taylor,  this  is  Bobby  Kildareand 
his  sister  Bessy." 

The  little  girl,  who  was  no  more  than 
three,  advanced  and  courtesied  gravely. 
The  boy,  twi<x  her  age,  face  shining  from 
recent  soap,  grinned  self-consdously  as  he 
put  out  a  warm  hand.  Aunty  May  did 
not  look  at  John,  but  busied  herself  with 
Bessy's  bib. 

AT  FIRST  there  was  a  constrained  silence 
about  the  table.  Aunty  May  pou»d 
tea  and  gestured  reproof  to  Bobby,  whose 
appetite  was  stronger  than  his  sense  oi 
manners.  Helen  served  and  commented 
indifferently  on  the  storm. 

"I  understand  you're  interested  in  ron- 
servation,  Miss  Foraker,"  Taylor  said. 

Her  gaze  flashed  to  him  as  though  she 
expected  to  find  ridicule  in  his  face,  held  a 
moment  and,  not  finding  it,  aniled 
fointly. 

"Most  people  who  are  doing  what  most 
other  people  call  conservation  work  don't 
like  the  word.  It  suggests  a  holding-out,  a 
setting-apart.  Growing  new  for^ts  is 
what  my  father  called  national  life  insur- 
ance. They  are  not  to  be  held  out  of  use 
forever,  but  to  be  used  when  ripe  and  ready 
for  market." 

She  spoke  quickly,  with  assurance  and 
yet  with  abstraction,  as  one  will  who  is 
accustomed  to  repeating  a  maxim  for  the 
unschooled. 

"Your  father  was  rather  a  pioneer  in 
reforestration,  I  take  it." 

She  nodded.  "A  pioneer  in  this  country, 
at  least.  This  is  the  first  fairly  big  hand- 
grown  forest  in  the  country." 

"It  surprised  me.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so 
far  along." 

"Most  people  who  stop  in  Pancake  have, 
little  idea  of  what  is  here." 

"I  understand  that.  I  heard  about  your 
pine  on  the  way  out." 

"With  embeUishments,  I  presume?" 

"Plenty,"  he  laughed. 

Silence.  Helen  ^oke  to  the  other  wcnnan 
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and  to  the  children,  but  di^layed  no  in- 
clination to  talk  further  with  Taylor, 
which  nettled  him.  He  cast  about  for  an- 
other conversational  entry  and  finding  none 
urged: 

"I'm  interested.  Where  did  your  father 
pt  his  idea?  How  long  did  he  make  his 
DCgiiming? 

■  "Aunty  May,  give  Bessy  some  more 
potato,  will  you?  The  idea  came  to  him 
as  all  big  ideas  aune  to  big  men,  I  sup- 
pose— "  turning  to  John — "out  of  an  ap- 
preciation of  coming  necessity.  He  had 
made  some  money  in  |nne.  He  came  on 
this  tract  a  year  or  so  after  the  last  of  the 
original  pine  was  cut.  It  was  naturally 
protected  from  the  fires  that  always  fdi- 
lowed  l(^;ging  by  the  river,  swamps,  hard- 
wood and  a  duiin  of  lakes,  and  no  fire  of 
consequence  had  been  in  here.  He  saw  the 
seedlii^  coming  up  so  thickly,  knew  that 
the  land  had  produced  splendid  pine  once 
and  believed  it  would  again.  He  bought 
the  piece,  kept  fire  out,  went  abroad  to  see 
how  central  Europe  had  grown  its  own  for- 
ests, and  put  in  the  rest  of  his  life  mfyhiiig 
this  land  produce  its  second  crop. 

**ThaX  was  in  the  middle  seventies  when 
he  started.  The  growth  is  nearly  fifty  years 
old  now.  Foraker's  Folly  has  beoune  an 
old  story  and  a  stale  jc&e  to  the  locality, 
and  very  few  people  outside  are  interested 
enough  to  find  out  about  it." 

A  burst  of  wind  set  the  forest  moanii^ 
about  them  with  a  mighty  organ  note 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  pine  had  commented 
in  gruff  approval  on  the  story  whidi  she 
had  told  with  such  swift  strokes. 

"Your  father  had  a  great  deal  of  courage," 
Taylor  b^an,  and  the  girl  looked  up  with 
something  like  appreciation.  That  died, 
however,  when  he  added,  "But  that's  a 
long  time  to  wait  for  a  return  on  your  in- 
vestment." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  in  the  reqxmse  was 
marked  coolness. 

The  outer  door  op>ened  and  Helen  looked 
over  her  shoulder.  "What  is  it,  Joe?" 

The  short  man  crossed  the  room  and 
stood  in  the  doorway,  wet  cap  in  his  hands. 
"Tell  her,"  he  said,  "that  Milt  couldn't 
get  any  bacon  from  Raymer." 

The  girl  turned  to  Aunty  May  and  said 
gravely:  "Milt  (X)uldn't  get  bacon  at  die 
mill.  Aunty." 

Tlie  gaunt  woman  grunted  and  her  eyes 
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fashed.  'Tdl  him,"  ahe  said,  "that  the 
baby-trap  needs  a  new  stake  an'  I  want  it 
in  by  morning.    I  can't  chase  younguns 

all  day  long." 

"Joe,  the  baby-trap  needs  a  new  stake. 
Will  you  get  it  in  to-morrow?"  Helen 
asked. 

"First  thing,"  promised  Joe.  He  waited 
a  moment,  then  turned  and  went  out. 

Ta^r  lodced  at  Helen  and  stde  a  swift 
glance  at  Aunty  May.  Nothing  in  their 
faces  gave  a  key  to  this  strange  procedure. 
He  stirred  in  his  chair  and  smiled  and  then 
attempted  again  to  start  talk.  He  could 
not  break  the  girl's  reserve,  however;  he 
extended  himself  in  the  effort;  she  was 
cocdlycourteoufl,  but  that  was  aU.  He  could 
not  make  her  respond  and  with  his  repeated 
failufes  his  imfwlse  to  rouae  her  interest 
grew  strong.  ISe  had  the  evening  before 
him,  he  told  himself;  he  would  take  her 
measure  before  he  slepti 

BUT  there  was  no  opportunity  for  that. 
When  they  left  the  table,  Taylor  lighted 
a  dgaret  and  stood  before  the  fire  while 
the  girl  went  to  the  telephone  and  fer 
twenty  minutes  her  talk  was  a  jumble  of 
quraies,  orders,  onmnents  which  meant 
little  to  him:  an  inventory  of  lath  was  men- 
tioned,  the  bUlii^  of  cars  of  pulp-wood, 
reference  to  a  new  band-saw,  memoranda 
hastily  made,  talk  of  a  sick  horse  and  r^^ret 
that  the  man,  Milt,  must  speoA  the  night 
with  the  animal. 

She  hung  up  the  receiver  finally.  She 
did  not  even  look  at  Taylor,  but  sat  at 
the  desk  and  li^^ted  a  student-lamp  which 
stood  there. 

"I  hope  you  won't  think  we're  inhospita- 
ble," she  said,  as  though  it  did  not  matter 
greatly  what  he  thought;  "but  this  is  a 
busy  time  of  year." 

He  felt  himself  flushing.  This  was  dis- 
missal with  no  opening  for  argument — and 
after  he  had  plaimed  to  make  this  ^1  comt 
to  time.  He  found  himself  walking  toward 
the  stairway,  muttering  about  letters  he 
wanted  to  write,  feeling  drivwi  out  and  in- 
ferior and  furious.  He  watched  the  girl 
as  he  ascended.  She  was  sorting  papers 
rapidly  and  did  not  even  ^ance  at  him, 
John  Taylor,  who  knew  all  about  women 
and  who  had  dedicated  this  evening  to 
making  her  r^ret  that  she  had  patronized 
him  and  been  indiffcroit. 


An  hour  passed. 

John  sat  at  the  table  in  his  rocmi,  p^>er 
before  him,  pen  idle  in  his  hand.  The  room 
was  heated  by  a  grating  in  the  floor  which 
gave  into  the  room  below  where  the  girl 
sat  and  from  time  to  time  the  creak  of  her 
chair  or  the  rustle  of  papers  came  up  to 
him.  Beyond  tbxm  sounds  and  the  talk 
oi  the  pines  outside  thm  was  no  break  in 
his  solitude. 

Then  a  car  came,  3toiq>ing  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  a  r^  sounded  on  the  door. 
Helen  Foraker  rose  to  open  it.  A  tail  man 
with  a  thin,  red  nose,  a  stoop,  a  ceUulcHd 
collar  and  small  greedy  eyes  stood  osx  the 
step,  a  package  under  cme  ann. 

"What  do  you  want,  Sim  Burns?"'  sJie 
asked,  but  did  not  move  to  bid  him  alter. 

"EveninV*  and  his  eyes  dufted  to  the 
interiOT,  swingii^  back  to  her  feuse  irtwa  be 
saw  that  the  room  was  cnqHy.  "I  want  to 
talk  to  you." 

She  did  not  rejriy  at  once,  her  eyes  in 
shadow  held  on  his;  she  saw  the  broDze 
of  his  face  deepen,  but  he  did  not  ga  on 
with  his  errand;  not  even  whoi  she  said 
impatioitly,  '"Yes?" 

"It's  nothin'  I  can  say  in  a  mkiate.  I'd 
rather  come  in." 

She  stepped  back  and  let  him  enter, 
closing  the  door  bdbind  her  and  watching 
the  man  as  he  unbuttoned  his  omooat  aad 
shook  the  water  from  it. 

"You  don't  need  to  stand  by  the  door. 
Miss  Foraker.  I  ain't  goin'  to  hurt  you." 

"I'm  sure  of  that.  Sit  down." 

"Th'  last  time  I  was  here  you  didn't  ask 
me  to  sit  down." 

"You  remonber  very  welL" 

"Yeah.  If  you  tho^ht  I  was  goaa'  to 
forget,  you  was  fooled.  Ranmober?  I'll 
say  I  do!"  He  laughed  shortly  and  li<ied 
his  lips;  his  glittering  eyes  were  steady  on 
her  face  and  most  unpleasant.  "That's 
why  I'm  here  to-n^t,  because  I  ronember 
an'  want  you  to  remember.  I  told  you 
that  day  I  wouldn't  forget,  that  you'd 
see  th'  time  when  you'd  «^  you'd  gone  a 
little  slower." 

A  flush  whipped  across  the  girl's  face, 
but  she  did  not  speak;  only  sett^  her  lips 
in  a  tighter  line  and  watched  him  ex- 
pectantly. 

"I  give  you  all  the  show  there  was,"  he 
went  on  bitterly.  "I  come  here  like  an  hon- 
est man  would}  I  (rffercd  you  a  good  bame 
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■  an*  a  respected  name,  an'  when  aa' 
i*t  have  any  of  me  yoa  wasn't 
to  tmm  me  down  bat  had  to  aet 
dog  on  me  an'  apread  1^' 
atxMf  to  tk'  county." 
Heamlavad  vrhrmrnriy. 
'YaaMgriecan,'>afaesuderaify,  'that 
It  was  BBoafiaiy  to  turn  Eu^ak  on  jq«  to 

''Yorik.  That's  what  yoa  think.  I 
«oal^*t  tancked  you,  wnddnt  kurt  a 
hmk^yomtmuL  Dida*t  I  oone  here  to 
arik  yan  to  many  iBf^ 

natfteedtkat.  YMmdrn^" 

He  MfBted  a  mcanoBt  brfoR  ker  looni, 
tkea  fatoit  o«t:  '*lkat  am*t  «kst  I  one 
fiar,  toga  over  aH  that  again.  Ijostvanted 
to  iiia^il  3F0U  that  I  Slid  then  3n>u'd  tive 
tBvqpetk.  Well,  yoa  have." 

He  Ufcdied  the  package  under  his  ana 
doaer  aguast  his  ^de  and  tapped  it. 


''Ikat^  tk'  poU-books  o£  Lmoola  Tot 
Aqx  Vm  takm'  'em  to  Pancake  to-ni^ 
SB  tiiey  can  canvass  th*  vote  in  to-day^ 
ekction.  Know  what  theyll  fiod?  TkeyH 
&id  that  Sim  Bums  is  supervisor." 
"I  expected  so.  You  were  anoppoaed." 
"Unopposed!  An'  I'd've  won  anyhow; 
I'd've  won  if  it  was  th'  last  tUng  I  ever 
done,  because  ever  since  that  taae  when  th' 
story  about  you  an'  yovr  dog  an'  me  got 
amnid  I've  lived  just  to  pay  yon  back.** 
Eii  noioe  monntird  as  ke  mowed  doaer  to 
her,  head  «■  ooe  ade,  ana  Mfaiahd  m  wm 

 ■%  point.  "By  ban'  wyetvSsm  Vm 

taxofioer  of  tkis  town;  byfaem*  tsxofioer 
I  hold  yoa  an'  yoor  iatcA  in  my  power! 
Like  that!  Now,  do  ym  andHSta&d?"  Be 
opened  kk  loag,  bony  fingers  to  their  laait 
and  dmed  Hm  dovriy  as  S  they  stranded 
afaatedHe^ 

One  «f  Helen  Former's  hands,  vhkk  kad 
hang  fiapaft  ker  wle,  movedcwer  90  aSghCly. 
Some  «l  Ike  cokr  went  fram  ker  boe  and 
in  plaae  af  ker  acorn  wspgeanA  a  fikcr  of 
miagivmg. 

BU&fCi  nmained  teoae  a  moment,  then 
xdaaBd  saddenly  and  hmghrd  agm. 

"I  guess  you  get  me/'  he  nodded  slowly. 
"Voa  aaen  fit  to  nm  me  off  your  jriaoe. 
Now  I'll  see  fit  to  tax  you  out  of  th'  ooontyL 
There's  only  one  reason  your  old  man  an' 
you  got  by  this  f&r.  Your  father  was 
laughin'-stock  for  th'  old  county  officers. 
They'd  told  Mm  so  often  that  he  was  a  fool 


aad  oooMn't  grow  piae  that  ^ey  got  to 
befievmg  it.  Tknr  rode  Urn  so  l»id  that 
th^  couldn't  bdaeve  any  otker  way  an' 
aaivc  their  faaes.  SoaatmaOy  diey  cxmldn't 
ran  his  taaea,  'cause  if  tkey  &d  tbefd 
mdmt  diat  Ikgr  was  wnag,  an'  men  don't 
lOae  to-  do  that— 'specially  after  they've 
asade  so  muck  aone  about  bein'  rig^t. 

"None  of  'em  was  any  mcne  down  on 
yoa  than  Tom  Bum^  my  own  uncle. 
None  of  'em  lifindrd  any  hazdo-  than  he 
did.  He'd  been  wiptiviuot  from  Linodn 
Tiiaiiiilii|i  ainoe  I  can  u  wm  nW  ■ .  Now  he's 
dead  an'  I'te  in  has  phnc,  an*  I  am't  afraid 
tostqioatan*  teBlk'woridan'  Bluebcny 
County  that  these  old  men  have  been 
wrong;  that  yon  can  grow  timber,  lhat  you 
have  grown  tinrixr,  an'  th^  now,  by  God, 
yon're  goin'  to  pay  for  the  privflege  of 
grawm'  it  in  this  coantyf' 

Hio  vmce  had  risen  to  a  ttiifi  cry  aad  his 
tyts  hhaed  ckarkik  truw^rfi. 

'Yes,  it  is  ftely  yoa  can  do  tkat,  if  yoa 
want  to,"  Ae  aaid,  awaiswiag  eack  wmd, 
1kkikii«  dfyfiatriy.  *lt  has  been  done 
befoie.  Ike  hut  stidt  of  baidwDod  la  die 
oomity  was  tafcea  off  hat  wiatcr  faecaase 
yon  men  taxed  its  owacr  to  the  point  tA 
fiaancnd  bOve.  All  over  the  oouatry 
Lim^iii^-i^— p  are  ^aoghtering  tioiber  to 
ha^  ahead  of  taratinn,  Yoa  may  start 
that  with  me  S  yoa  see  fit;  yoa  wmy  not 
get  very  far,  bnt  

"O,  I  kMNT  nmaifcty  BryvA's  be- 
hnd  yool  I  kMr  ke^  trym'  to  tarn  Ae 
tmdier  taxation  upside  down  at  Laaamg. 
Let  BB  teU  you,  giri,  IH  map  my  fingers 
m  Hmnp*  Bryant's  face.  He^  got  to  get 
clBcted  to  th*  -senate  again  bcfare  ke  can 
ke^  yoQ  an'  he  am't  so  anick  a  kn  as  he 
tinnks  ke  is.  Ill  faave  yoK  awsraawiit  on 
tk*  rafls  m  a  week;  n  kawe  yoa  whipped 
bcCoK  di'  fast  cf  Ike  yvar  because  you 
duivL  mc  off,  witk  your  waif  faahk!" 

He  foned  the  bat  wonfe  thiou|^  aet 
teelk.  The  girl,  faacfaed  against  tke  door, 
breathed  lapkDy  as  he  advanced. 

TJniess  yon'H  hstea  to  reason,^  his  voice 
lowered  to  a  idnne,  "iiiJi  ir  yoa'fl  anafcc  a 
new  start  with  me.  Unless  " 

'•Sm  Bums,  you  " 

Torget  itl"  His  hand  whipped  out  to 
grasp  her  wrist  as  anger  leaped  into  her 
eyes.  She  singled  against  his  clutdL 

"Let  go!" 

'Xet  go,  helll  Gioc^  nowl  It's  one  fx 
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the  other:  me  an'  your  forest— or  ndthert" 
He  had  not  heard  the  step  on  the  stair. 

He  was  so  centered  on  his  stratify  that  he 
did  not  detect  her  relief  and  neglect  to 
struggle. 

"I  think  this  will  do." 

It  was  John  Taylor's  voice,  close  behind 
Btims,  and  the  man  looked  over  his  shoulder 
sharply,  hand  still  clutchii^  Helen's  wrist. 
For  a  second  his  amazed  eyes  clung  to 
Taylor's  confident  smile  and  he  made  no 
move. 

"Miss  Foraker  has  asked  you  to  let  go 
her  arm.  You  will  do  it  now.'* 

There  was  a  snap  to  the  last  and  John 
dropped  a  firm  hand  on  Bums's  shot^der. 

Sim  whirled  to  face  him.  "What's  this 
to  you?"  he  panted^  rage  returning  to  cover 
his  start. 

"Not  much,  except  that  you  are  going  to 
go  away  now — unless  Miss  Forako:  wants 
to  say  more  to  you." 

He  looked  at  the  girl,  who  moved  away 
from  the  door  slowly,  as  though  not  just 
certain  of  the  strength  of  her  limbs.  She 
did  not  look  at  the  men,  but  shook  her  head 
in  a  disgusted  reply  to  Taylor's  words. 

Bums  straitened  and  put  on  his  hat, 
buttoning  his  overcoat  haughtily.  "Don't 
think  you're  dzivin'  me  out"  he  sneered. 
"I've  said  what  I  had  to  say  'nd  am  ready 
to  go." 

"Which  is  fortimate  for  you,  but  not  so 
fortunate  for  me.  I'd  welcome  a  chance 
to  throw  you  out!" 

John's  voice  trembled  on  that  as  a  burst 
of  dislike  ran  through  him.  He  <^ned  the 
door  and  with  a  quick  gesture  indicated 
the  way  out. 

"Don't  be  in  such  a  rush,  young  feller, 
I  ain't  quite  " 

He  had  paused  to  fasten  the  last  button 
of  his  coat,  but  John  grasped  his  arm  and 
with  a  yBok  impelled  him  to  the  threshold. 
Sim  struggled  and  stopped  and  half  turned 
to  protest,  but  the  door  swtmg  swiftly  shut 
and  he  stepped  into  the  rain  to  avoid  bemg 
struck  by  it. 

Ta^or  stood  by  the  door  until  the  car 
moved  amy.  Helen  had  gone  to  her  desk, 


seating  herself  weakly,  supporting  her  head 
on  one  hand.   He  could  see  her  profile, 

softened  by  the  yellow  glow  of  the  lamp. 
She  was  very  lovely,  this  beauty  in  distress, 
and  he  let  the  pride  of  being  her  defender 
come  to  full  life.  His  chagrin  at  her  re- 
pulses was  even  stronger  now,  for  he  felt 
that  he  held  the  upper  hand.  He  had  no 
genuine  concern  for  her,  no  sympathy  for 
her  fri^t  and  d^uression.  No  loi^jer  would 
she  patronize  hmil  She  would  eat  out  of 
his  hand  now! 

He  moved  to  the  desk  and  stood  looking 
down  at  her.  Helen  lifted  her  face  and  met 
the  amusement  in  his  eyes. 

"I  thank  you,"  she  said.  "It  is  lucky  for 
me  you  were  here." 

He  laughed  deprecatingly  and  settled  his 
wei^t  to  the  coma  of  her  desk,  swinging 
the  one  leg,  big  hands  clasped  on  his  thigh. 

"And  it  is  lucky  for  me,"  he  said,  "that 
I  was  here.  Helping  you  gave  me  a  real 
thrill." 

His  voice  was  low  and  gentle;  too  low, 
too  gentle;  he  leaned  forward  toward  her 
and  smiled  and  one  of  his  hands  dropped 
to  the  blotter,  very  dose  to  hers,  resting 
there  lightly,  as  though  it  would  move 
ioTvaid  and  cover  that  other  hand.  His 
smile,  his  tone,  his  manner  indicated  that 
'  he  felt  himself  a>mpletely  the  master,  eCnd 
was  very  certain  that  his  advance  would 
not  be  repulsed  this  time. 

The  fright  went  from  Helen  Foraker's 
eyes.  They  studied  his  face  a  moment, 
fdmost  abstractedly,  looked  down  at  his 
hand  and  went  back  to  meet  his  gaze. 

"Please  don't,"  she  said  abruptly.  **Thcre 
is  no  one  here  to  throw  you  out,  Mr. 
Taylor.  Besides,  I  didn't  think  you  were 
quite  that  sort." 

He  straightened,  flushing,  feeling  cut  and 
whipped,  Uke  an  impudent  little  boy  who 
has  met  dignified  rebuke.  He  had  no  retort, 
had  no  resources  with  which  to  bolster  his 
poise.  He  tried  to  smile,  but  the  effort  died. 
He  cleared  his  throat  to  speak — ^he  knew 
not  what. 

Then  felt  welcome  reUef  as  the  t^q>hone- 
bell  whirred  and  the  girl  rose  to  answer  it. 


What  was  the  mystery  concerning  John's 
logs?  "Foraker's  Folly"  will  be  continued 
in  the  December  number,  out  November  IS 
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abooL  her  band  free  uul  roac  quickly,  her  cheeks  colorless.    "Take  me  home.  Bob,    It*a  the 

He  pushed  back  his  cbur  ud  jot  to  bu  feet. 


The  Dancing  Feet 


WHEN  Doctor  Ian  Mackay  pro- 
twuQced  Janet  Cbanning's  death 
the  result  <^  heart-faUure  he 
spoke  only  a  half-truth,  but  no 
one  reoopiised  the  fact,  or  respited  it  at 
least,   except   Janet's  seventeen-year-old 
daughter,  Radiance. 

By  the  time  the  golden  California  pop- 
pies which  the  girl  bad  planted  oo  the  new 
grave  in  the  little  country  cemetery  sent 
up  the  first  shoots  of  green,  life  in  the  dull, 
londy  house  turned  again  on  greased  cogs. 

Matthew  Channing  was  perhaps  sterner, 
more  decfriy  engrossed  with  his  putterings 
in  the  laboratory;  his  maiden  sister,  Lizzie, 
was  a  trifle  more  important  and  domineering 
now  that  Janet's  lightly  held  responsi- 
bilities had  fallen  on  her  capable  shoulders; 
Sarah,  the  married  daughter,  came  oftener, 
pervading  the  place  widi  her  sadly  dutiful 
solicitude;  Mary,  the  housekeeper,  was 


What  a  Girl  Lost  When  She 
the  Pathetic  Complication  That 
ization  of  Life's  Realities— 

Illustrations  by 

more  silently  unobtrusive.  But  all  four 
had  accepted  the  inevitable  with  pious  sob- 
mission.  In  Lizzie's  phrase,  "they  could 
be  thankful  that  Janet  had  passed  away  so 
peacefully.'* 

Peacefully!  The  bruised  spirit  <rf  Janet's 
"little  girl"  writhed  under  the  mockery. 
Her  passionate  love  for  the  dead  woman 
was  crucified  daily  by  the  family's  placid 
acquiescence  in  fate's  decree.  Then  in  one 
burst  she  blazed  forth  her  anger  and  grief 
and  rebellion;  not  at  her  father,  whom  she 
regarded  with  a  look  not  good  to  see  in  any 
daughter's  eyes,  but  at  the  little  doctor. 
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beat  and  this  heavy  odor  of  flowers.  1  keep  amelling  appte-ttloHnma.  TKcy—they  make  me  ilL' 
ml]  that  veneer  of  boyitli  pleaMntry  blotted  out. 


By  Anna  Blake  Mezquida 


^^enf  Away  to  Win  Fame  and 
Brought  Her  Back  to  a  Real- 
A  Story  With  a  Heart-Thtvb 

Mead  Schaeffer 

An  through  the  tedious,  perfectly  ordered 
dinner,  moving  like  clockwork  under  Lizzie 
Channing's  efficient  direction,  the  storm 
had  been  gathering  in  the  girl's  soul,  and 
with  smoldering  resentment  she  greeted 
the  doctor's  cheerful  entrance  as  dessert 
was  being  carried  out.  Almost  at  once 
began  that  scientific  fire  and  backfire  be- 
tween him  and  her  father,  a  conversational 
debauch  jn  which  the  two  men  delighted 
and  into  Which  they  plunged  gleefully.  At 
such  tunes  the  hovering  ghost  of  the  woman 
who  was  gone  seemed  shut  out  most  com- 
pletely.   And  after  listening  in  brooding 
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silence  for  a  time,  the  girl  stumbled  to  her 
feet  and  flcH  lo  the  garden. 

A  friendly  arm  caught  her  beneath  an 
apple-tree. 

"Hel-lo!  '  exclaimed  the  fresh,  pleasant 
voice  of  voung  Edward  Mackay,  the  doc- 
tor's son.  "1  came  lo  call,  but  if  witches 
and  demons  are  after  \'0U,  Ray— — " 

"Oh,  witches!  Your  father  and  mine 
are  at  their  darned  science  again." 

Edward  Mackay's  iaugliing  eyes  sobered. 
"Science  is  wonderful!  The  most  wonder- 
ful thing  in  tlie  world.  I  think.  It  has  kept 
coming  to  me  all  this  last  }"ear  in  college." 
His  quick,  eager  smile  flaslied  again.  "I've 
got  my  medical  degree,  Ray.  I'm  a  full- 
tledged  M.  I),  now." 

The  cloud  lifted  momentarily  from  her 
face.  "I'm  so  glad.  Ed.  You'll  be  racing 
off  to  San  Francisco,  I  suppose,  to  make  a 
name  for  Nourself?"' 
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The  Dancing  Feet 


"Not  I!  I'm  going  to  help  good  old 
dad  right  here  in  the  Pajaro  Valley.  These 
have  been  hard  years  for  him,  Ray.  When 
he  met  me  at  the  station  last  night,  I  was 
shocked  to  see  how  he  had  broken." 

,"You  won't  find  father  broken."  There 
was  a  queer  dead  lone  in  her  low  voice. 
'  Edward  Mackay  did  not  notice.  He  was 
holding  her  from  him,  drinking  in  her  dark, 
gipsy-hke  loveliness,  a  dawning  something 
m  his  steady  blue  eyes  that  caused  her 
heart  to  flutter  oddly. 

"You're  sweet — sweet  as  the  apple-blos- 
soms," he  breathed  huskily. 

She  shook  herself  free,  upset  and  con- 
fused, her  tempestuous  mood  at  outs  with 
this  strange  new  seriousness  that  had  re- 
placed the  old  e^y  camaraderie. 

"I  don^t  want  any  man  to  make  love  to 
me!"*  she  flared.  Then  added,  hardly  un- 
derstanding herself:  "Please  go.  I  want 
to  be  alone." 

SHE  stood  where  he  left  her,  her  fingers 
nervously  crushing  a  pinkish-white 
spray  that  drooped  from  above.  Even  the 
friendly  flowers  and  fragrant  ^pie-trees 
failed  for  once  to  bring  her  peace.  To- 
night she  hated  the  gtuden  as  part  and 
symbol  of  the  tre^edy  that  had  tied  her 
mother  to  this  drowsy  inland  town  away 
from  the  great  metropolis  that  she  loved. 

What  had  the  n^cap  Janet — a  mere 
child  of  sixteen — seen  in  the  staid  teacher 
of  chemistry  in  the  little  Watsonville  High 
School?  Even  in  his  youth,  Radiance 
could  not  picture  Matthew  Channing  as 
anything  but  stem  and  reserved;  brilliant 
perhaps,  foscinating  even,  when  talking 
upon  a  subject  he  loved,  but  a  skeleton  at 
the  feast  of  joy  in  his  own  home. 

As  a  little  girl,  romping  in  the  garden, 
Radiance  had  watched  her  lovely  mother 
drooping  at  the  picket  fence,  staring  across 
the  orchard  in  the  long,  uneasy  silences  that 
were  associated  even  then  in  her  childi^ 
mind  with  the  quiet,  cold  man  whom  she 
called  father. 

The  picture  haunted  her  torturingly.  And 
as  old  Doctor  Mackay  came  slowly  down 
the  steps  she  flashed  out  at  him  like  a  wild 
creature. 

"Heart-failure!"  she  scoffed,  as  though 
the  precise  cause  of  her  mother's  death  had 
just  been  made  known  to  her.  "Mother's 
heart  didn't  ful,  Doctor  Mackay.  Itbn^el" 


The  brusk-^x>ken,  quick-tempoed,  ten- 
der-hearted little  Scotchman,  who  for  twen^ 
years  had  been  more  than  physician  to  the 
Channings  as  life  beat  its  lusty  way  into 
their  midst  or  sli{^)ed  past  his  restraining 
hands,  gave  the  girl  a  shrewd,  keen 
glance. 

"Tut!  Tut!"  he  said  crosly.  'Xife  leaves 
its  scars  on  us  all.  No  woman  who  manfes 
and  brings  up  a  family  ctHnes  throu^  the 
strain  with  a  heart  quite  whole." 

The  giri  tossed  her  head.  "It  wasn't 
thatl  It  was  father.  He  crushed  the  j<^  of 
living  out  of  her.   He  did  it  deliberately." 

"You've  been  reading  ^y  novels,  Ray. 
Your  father  is  a  good  man.  1^  was  a  good 
husband." 

She  turned  on  him  furiously.  "Even 
you  won't  understand!" 

He  drew  her  arm  throu^  his.  "Let's 
walk  up  imd  down  a  \at.  Tell  me  about 
your  mother.  Perhaps  we  can  straighten 
things  out." 

"You  neyer  really  knew  mother,  Doctor 
Mackay — she  was  always  so  subdued  before 
father.  But  away  from  him  she  bubbled 
with  life  and  fun.  You  should  have  seen 
her  when  she  and  I  were  alone — dancing 
and  carrying  onl  It  was  better  than  a 
circus.  And  ^e  adoredjeverything  bright 
and  gay.  That's  why  ^e  called  me 
'Radiance.'  Father  said  it  was  an  idiotic 
name.  He  was  always  crushing  the  happi- 
ness out  of  her." 

"Come!  Come!  Your  father  knows  how 
to  laugh." 

'^ith  you,  perhaps!  He  expected  her 
to  be  interested  in  lUl  his  mes^  mixtures 

and  horrid  little  test-tulies,"  she  defied. 
"Even  when  he  had  his  own  laboratory  and 
began  to  grow  famous,  he  wouldn't  move 
to  the  city.  He  said  he  could  work  better 
in  the  quiet  of  the  country.  He  never 
thought  of  her.  He  never  tried  to  care  for 
the  things  she  liked.  He  n^ver  let  her  have 
a  good  time  in  her  own  way.  And  now-^ 
she's  dead." 

The  doctor's  expression  was  not  unkindly, 
though  his  voice  was  curt.  "She  had  her 
children.  Hiey  must  have  brought  her 
happiness." 

"Edgar  was  sickly  and  Sarah  was  so 
solemn.   Mother  couldn't  play  with  them." 

"Did  she  have  to  play?" 

Radiance  frowned  impatiently.  "She 
couldn't  live  like  a  mummy  always.  I'm 
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just  like  her.  My  feet  daiu:e  when  they 
ought  to  walk." 

"We  all  can't  dance  through  life,  my 
dear." 

"I  shalll  He  shaVt  break  the  way 
he  bn&e  her." 

A  sudden  lit  the  doctor's  faded  eyes. 
''Your  father  is  a  great  scioitist,  a  man 
whose  disq)veries  have  meant  big  things 
for  humanity.  His  days  are  too  full  for 
frolic.  Such  men  take  joy  quietly — as  they 
do  sorrow."  He  paused,  as  though  wish- 
ing to  say  more;  but  the  seal  ol  confessional 
iHnds  the  pihy^cian's  lips  as  well  as  the 
priest's. 

"Theze  is  tenderness  in  j^ur  father^ 
htart,  lUy,"  he  finished  lamely.  "Try  to 
bring  it  out" 

"Sie  tried!"  The  girl's  voice  was  heavy 
with  grief.  "Before  ^e  died  she  said,  'Ray, 
if  joy  comes  your  way,  take  it!  Don't  let 
than  rob  jrou.' " 

Hie  doctor  caught  his  breath  sharply, 
'^ob  you?  No  one  can  do  that  but  your- 
self! Child,  you  don't  know  the  "waning 
life.  You  won't  always  be  dependent 
on  your  father.  I  had  hoped  some  day — 
My  boy  is  only  a  country  doctor,  Ray. 
And  like  his  dad  he'Q  probably  be  poor 
and  hanSrworldng  and  have  little  time  lox 
fun.  But  he's  strong  and  dean  and  fine, 
and  Itoxsl  a  lad  he  hi^  fought  your  battles, 
little  girl.  Remember — '*  his  voice  bn^e 
and  he  1^  a  hand  on  hers — "it's  not 
always  the  dftndug  feet  that  find  the  road 
to  bapfHness." 

BUT  Radifutce  had  not  remembered. 
For  six  years — ax  hard,  struggling 
years  in  the  great  city — she  lud  made  a 
business  of  forgetting. 

Six  years!  Sometimes  it  seemed  ages, 
sometimes  but  a  day  back  to  the  night  of 
her  final  break.  It  was  her  dghteenth 
birthday,  and  the  young  folks  of  Watson- 
viUe  were  giving  a  dance  in  her  honor.  ^ 
Edward  Mackay  had  called  to  escwt  her,' 
and  she  had  flown  down  the  stairs  to  him 
on  feet  that  scarcely  touched  the  groundf 
excitement  throblnng  in  her  ched^  and 
beating  beneath  the  low-cut  boscnn  of  the 
f  riv(^us  little  gown  she  had  secretly  fash- 
ioned f<»-  the  evening.  And  her  father 
had  stood  blocking  the  doorway,  stem  and 
disapproving,  and  declared  that  she  could 
not  go. 
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It  was  a  consuming  sense  of  injustice 
rather  than  anger  made  her  say 

quietly:  **You've  ruled  me  for  the  last 
time,  father.  By  the  laws  <^  Califwnia 
I'm  my  own  mistress  frun  to-day,  and  I'm 
going  to  the  city  to  work  and — to  Hve." 

Her  very  soul  was  seared  by  his  white- 
hot  wrath,  his  prediction  of  calamity,  his 
cutting  refusal  to  have  more  to  do  with  her. 

"You  have  chosen  to  go  your  way,"  he 
blazed,  "and  nobody  on  God's  earUi  can 
stop  you."  The  slsun  (rf  the  library  door 
told  her  he  had  shut  hex  from  his  heart  and 
house  forevo*. 

^htt  turned  for  synwathy  to  Edward 
Mackay — always .  her  dian^uon  and  de- 
fender. But  she  encountered  a  severe 
young  judge.  Perhaps,  if  he  had  been 
humble  and  imploring —  But  he  crushed 
her  in  his  aims  and  told  her  he  would  not 
let  her  ^e  would  have  to  {Hit  up  with 
things  as  they  were  until  he  got  his  start 
and  could  take  cure  oi  her. 

She  retorted  flippantly:  "What!  In  this 
graveyard?" 

It  drew  from  him  the  chd^ed,  angry  plea: 
"Is  having  a  good  time  all  you  care  about? 
You  know  you  can't  go  far  on  the  little 
money  your  mother  left  you." 

She  had  flared  bad:  with  focjish,  cruel, 
irrevocable  things.  And  th^  had  parted. 

Ugly  mmories! 

They  had  hurt,  sometimes — ^when  she 
was  lonely,  or  when  little  intimate  pictures 
of  her  childhood  with  Edward  Mackay 
flashed  before  her.  But  oftener  they  had 
stung  her  to  a  proud  defiance,  had  enabled 
her  to  carry  her  head  high  through  those 
wearis(»ne  months  at  jobs  for  ii^ch  she 
was  xwt  fitted;  through  those  futile  months 
of  doing  nothing;  through  that  lean  year 
as  an  artist's  model.  It  was  one  of  her 
few  triumphs  that  her  skilful  posing  had 
helped  the  struggling  young  Spanish  paintei* 
Pedro  Duran  to  sudden  recognition;  but 
his  success  had  come  too  late  to  help  her. 
By  that  time  she  had  abandtxied  the 
nuxlel's  i^tf orm  for  the  cabaret 

She  realized  now  that  it  was  Strang  she 
had  not  earlier  thought  of  becommg  a 
dancer.  -  But  dancing  was  only  her  meta- 
phor for  joy.  It  was  Duran  who  told  her 
she  had  the  gift.  Her  flying  feet  could 
depict  a  slave's  lament,  the  song  of  Pan, 
the  rush  of  winds.  What  long  hours  she 
had  practised  before  the  mirrw  of  her  tiny 
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room,  weaving  fantases  out  of  everything 
and  nothing!  But  it  had  paid.  A  man- 
ager of  a  smart  cabfuvt  had  taken  her  on. 
And  here  Calder6n  had  <^overed  h^. 

In  the  heart  of  the  hotel,  theater,  shop- 
ping district,  where  numberless  eating 
places  catered  to  San  Francisco's  jaded 
palates,  "Ca]der6n's"  acted  as  fitting  cli- 
max to  the  wealth,  the  ostentation  and 
beauty  that  swished  and  sparkled  and 
frothed  through  Market  Street  and  lower 
Powell. 

Radiance  had  danced  at  Calder6n's  a 
month  when  the  Uttle  Spaniard  evolved 
his  most  taking  idea:  A  Fantasy  of  All 
Nations.  One  week  the  place  was  dully 
sweet  with  attar  of  roses;  velvety  rugs 
covered  specially  constructed  divans;  orien- 
tal lamps  glowed  softly;  the  menu  was 
Turldsh,  modified  to  popular  taste;  the 
dancers  were  voluptuous  beauties  stnii^t 
from  the  "Arabian  Ifights."  The  next 
week  Calder6n's  was  Russia,  samovars 
and  all.  After  that  came  merrie  England, 
substantially  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding. 
And  so  on.  This  week  it  was  India.  It 
was  the  harmony  that  fascinated:  dea)ra- 
tions,  food,  muac,  duicers. 

(X  the  many  performers  who  sang  or 
glided  or  contortwl  for  Calder6n's  patrons. 
Radiance  alone  took  part  in  the  dance  of 
every  nation.  Her  grace,  her  dark  beauty, 
her  versatile  genius,  lent  themselves  readily 
to  each  setting,  and  seeing  the  furor  she 
created  the  first  night,  Calder6n  had  starred 
her.  She  went  under  her  own  name  Galli- 
cised  by  an  accent  into  Radi£nce. 

SIX  years  it  had  taken  her  to  reach  this 
point — six  hard,  bitter  yearsi  It  was 
irony  that  to-night  she  could  not  rejoice; 
that  to-night  her  thoughts  must  go  running 
back  to  that  moonlit  s-cene  in  rfie  garden; 
to  Edward  Mackay  laughingly  holding  her 
there  beneath  the  apple-tree;  to  the  old 
Scottish  doctor  with  his  gravely  kind  warn- 
ing—to-night,  when  every  flash  of  her  slip- 
pered feet  meant  money  and  popularity 
and  the  admiration  of  a  man  like  Fernald! 

It  was  that  sprig  of  pinkish  almond- 
blossoms  which  some  one  had  brought  in 
from  the  csd6  and  laid  upon  her  dressing- 
tablel  She  stood  there,  waiting  her  turn, 
ringed,  necklaced,  bangled,  crushing  the 
^ray  between  her  fillers  as  she  had  crushed 
those  other  blossoms  that  other  night. 


At  the  stroke  of  midnight  the  three 
dusky-skiimed,  turbaned  youths  who  bad 
been  cavortii^,  lithe  as  fauns,  i^rtiirled 
themselves  into  the  background,  and  Ra- 
diance sprai^  into  the  circle  of  amber 
hght,  her  body  swaying  to  the  crash  of 
barbaric  music.  Hers  was  the  elfish  grace 
of  the  wood-nymph,  a  virginal  purity  (rf 
motion  peculiarly  foreign  to  Calderfin's. 
It  set  her  apart  from  the  other  dancers, 
and  perhaps  accounted  scnnewhat  for  her 
attraction. 

Bob  Femald's  gaze  followed  her  with 
burning  tensity.  He  was  alwa}^  at  this 
particular  table,  although  usually  he  shared 
it  with  his  friends,  a  fashionable,  hilarious 
crowd,  gay  with  the  daring  of  irreproach- 
able respectaluUty.  He  was  instinctively 
a  man  of  crowds,  jolly,  easy-mannered, 
clever  of  tongue,  a  good  fellow  rather  than 
a  xon€ ;  and  if  his  well-manicured  hands  were 
growing  a  little  red  and  pufiFy  from  high 
Uving,  they  dipped  into  his  bulging  wallet 
with  a  generosity  that  won  obsequious 
attention  from  servants  and  match-making 
mamas.  In  accepting  Femald's  friend^p, 
Radiance  knew  tiiat  ^e  had  brought  upon 
herself  the  enmity  of  more  than  one  society 
bud,  who  hated  her  the  more  jealously 
because  Fernald  had  succeeded  where  other 
men  had  failed. 

The  fact  was,  she  held  few  illusions  re- 
garding most  men  who  seek  acquaintance 
with  caf6  entertainers;  but  Fernald  was 
different.  Their  meeting  had  come  about 
through  his  kindness  to  a  child  dancer  at 
Calder6n*s,  a  homeless  Uttle  waif  whan 
Radiance  had  befriended;  and  as  it  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  Femald's  sister. 
Radiance  saw  no  reason  for  holding  aloof. 

He  had  devoted  himself  to  her  openly, 
frankly,  after  that.  She  knew  that  she 
piqued  him,  lured  him,  brought  to  his 
bored  existence  a  spice  he  had  not  found 
in  the  rather  obvious  young  women  of  his 
-set.  But  if  there  was  egoism  in  his  friend- 
ship, he  yet  gave  more  than  he  asked. 
When  she  was  not  dancing,  he  swept  her 
off  for  dinners,  theatre  parties,  rides,  and 
twice  she  was  his  guest  at  gay  Bohemian 
affairs  at  the  Fernald  home  in  Burlingame. 
After  her  starved  girlhood  she  was  intoxi- 
cated by  this  taste  of  living,  humbly  grate- 
ful to  the  man  who  had  thus  flattered  her. 

Always,  lately,  as  she  danced,  it  was  with 
a  feverish  eagerness  to  please  Fernald;  and 
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she  tiied  to  keen  her  thoughts  on  him  now. 
She  wanted  to  beat  back  that  cloying  fra- 
giance  almond-bloasomSi  and  stem  that 
haunting  tule  of  memoiy. 

A  LOUDER  blare  of  mufflc  and  she  made 
her  exit,  swift  and  unexpected  as  the 
flight  of  a  humming-bird.  Calderon's  rocked 
with  applause.  Adulation  was  still  new  to 
her;  yet  somehow,  to-night,  she  could  not 
capture  the  thrifl.  Her  triumph  seemed  stale. 

Some  one  pushed  her  ba^  into  the  cafe 
to  take  her  encore,  amd  for  a  m(Hzicnt  it 
seemed  as  if  the  hot,  sweet  air  would  stifle 
her,  as  if  she  could  not  lift  her  heavy  feet  in 
response  to  the  expectancy  on  those  flushed, 
smifing  juices  that  pressed  upoa  ha.  But 
with  her  first  steps  the  present  seemed  to 
fade.  She  ceased  to  be  a  barefoot  dancer 
at  Lufia,  and  was  instead  a  bejcfoot  little 
gxrl  dan^ig  in  a  country  meadow — ^urchin, 
fairy,  wood-qsite,  with  only  a  grave-^red 
littte  boy  sprawled  on  the  ground  for 
spectator. 

Femald  was  leanmg  across  hia  table^ 
tense,  aflame.  He  had  had  several  cock- 
tails from  his  own  well-stocked  cellais  before 
he  came,  but  he  was  not  drunk.  It  was 
typical  of  Femald  that  he  never  had  been 
drunk  even  in  those  merry  days  before  the 
rig^teenth  amendiaut.  Behmd  his  avid 
desire  for  a  good  time  was  a  far-sightedness 
that  made  hxtn  weigh  his  joys  vnUi  an  eye 
to  what  each  would  bring  him  m  the  ead. 
Theie  was  a  cold-bkxxiedness  about  Fer- 
nald's  pursuit  of  {Measure  that  passed  among 
cert^  people  for  restraint,  and  at  this 
higher  estimate  Radiance  had  atxepted 
him.  She  did  not  recognize  in  Urn  that 
most  dangerous  of  materuJists — the  man 
who  tempers  excess  with  a  selfish  shrewd- 
ness. But  to-night,  as  she  swung  near  his 
table  and  cai^t  the  naked  passion  of  his 
look,,  she  sensed  another  FernaM  from  the 
one  she  had  known,  an  inner  man,  and  ior 
the  first  time  she  felt  a  hint  of  dislike. 

She  made  another  of  her  quidc  exits,  the 
ap^ft^iae  iyirg^ng  after  her^  beating  duQy 
upon  the  closed  door  of  her  dressing-room. 
She  began  pulling  at  the  fastenings  of  her 
costume,  impatient  even  of  the  deft- 
fingered  Lois.  She  was  in  a  fever  to  get 
away  before  Femald  sent  for  her,  away 
from  the  closeness  of  the  cafe  where  she 
could  breathe  and  think.  But  as  she  stood 
at  last  ready  Isr  the  street,  th^  was  a  rap 
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on  the  door  and  Caldoda's  sleek  head 
thrust  itself  inside. 

"The  Sefior  Femald  waits,"  he  anaonnced 
with  the  fordgn  phrasing  he  affected. 

Radiance  fromied,  tenq)ted  even  then  to 
make  an  excuse.  But  a  diade  of  threat 
behind  the  little  Spaniard's  ingratiatii]^ 
smirk  decided  her  ^xpon  the  easiest  course, 
and  with  a  shrug  she  pushed  past  him  into 
the  crowded,  sh^ting-scened  (^6, 

As  she  came  toward  Femald,  there  was 
on  his  round  foce  the  triumphant  pride  c£ 
the  man  who  knows  himself  envied.  But 
as  she  dropped  into  the  qjtpoate,  his 
expression  changed. 

"You  dbxi't  act  very  chi|^>er,"  he  com- 
plained. 

"Tired.^ 

"After  we've  had  a  bite  IH  take  you 
for  a  spin.  That  will  smooth  out  the 
kinks." 

'Tmnotlnaspinnii^moodfBob.  But — " 
there  was  an  odd  hesitance  in  her  words — 
"there's  something  I  should  hke  to  do, 
to-morrow:  a  galh^  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 
I  haven't  ridden  since — I  left  home."  It 
was  an  impulse  bom  of  those  haunting 
memories.  How  often,  as  a  girl,  she  had 
raced  her  little  mare  against  Edward  Mac- 
kay's  big  roan  down  the  dusty  road^past 
the  a{^)le-tiees  flufl^  with  blossomsl 

Fernald's  mouth  curved  into  a  boyish 
grin.  His  stables  were  one  of  lus  pas^ons. 
Femald  was  nearing  forty,  but  when  he 
smiled  that  way  his  face  took  on  a  pecu- 
liarly youthful  look. 

"Horses  it  is!  But  why  the  peevishness 
with  the  car?" 

"Hred,  I've  txHA  you."  She  hiughed 
shakily.  "I  think  I've  been  having  too 
mudi  gaiety  lately.  Some  girls  can  seem 
to  go  and  go.  But  Fm  fin<£ng  I  have  limits. 
I  can't  do  my  best  work,  artisiic  work,  if  I 
bum  the  candle  at  both  ends." 

He  studied  her  musingly  as  he  gave  the 
waiter  his  order.  When  they  were  left  to 
themselves  he,  said:  "Funny  httle  girl 
you!  The  strictness  of  a  Puritan  and  the 
fascination  of  a  courtesan.  That's  what 
gets  a  man.  It  gets  me/"  Under  cover  of 
the  table  his  plump,  warm  hand  closed  sud- 
denly upon  hers.  "Did  you  ever  wonder 
why  I  have  clung  to  my  freedom  so  long? 
Ever  think  I  might^— ?" 

She  shook  her  hand  free  and  rose  quickly, 
her  cheeks  colorless.   "Take  me  home,  Bob. 
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It's  the  heat  and  this  heavy  odor  of  flowers. 
I  keep  smeUing  apple-blossoms.  They — 
they  make  me  ill." 

He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  got  to  his 
feet,  all  that  veneer  of  boyish  pleasantry 
blotted  out.  She  felt  that  he  was  angry 
with  her  for  some  reason  beyond  the 
obvious,  as  if  by  being  tired  and  Ul  she  had 
interfered  with  his  pleasure. 

He  was  gloomily  silent  as  he  drove  her 
to  her  little  up-town  hotel,  but  as  they 
stepped  into  the  tiny,  deserted  lobby  hk 
mood  listened.  He  was  again  the  boyish 
Femald,  the  good  fellow.  He  made  ar- 
rangements for  meeting  her  on  the  morrow; 
gaily  planned  their  day.  And  then,  seeing 
that  the  drowsy  night  clerk  had  turned 
away,  he  stooped  swiftly  and  kissed  her 
full  upon  the  lips. 

"That  is  to  dream  on!"  he  said  thickly. 
"You  put  me  off  to-night,  but  you're  going 
to  marry  me  nevertheless.  And  to-morrow 
you'll  tell  me  so."  At  the  doorway  he 
touched  his  finger-tips  lightly  to  his  lips. 
"Nightie-n^t,  little  Puritan  dancing-girll" 

HE  WAS  his  most  jolly,  likable  self  when 
they  met  in  the  park  the  next  after- 
noon. The  day  was  cold,  gusty,  gray,  threat- 
ening rain;  but  nothing  could  dampen  Fer- 
nald's  wild  ^irits.  It  was  this  bubbling 
element  in  him  that  blinded  Radiance  to  his 
grosser  quahties.  And  Siting  his  nervous 
bay  mare  he  was  at  his  best,  a  handsome, 
powerful  man,  with  a  certain  ma{;netic 
allure  that  was  lost  in  the  hot,  overcolorf  ul 
caSL 

As  they  took  the  bridle-path  toward  the 
ocean,  the  bracing  sting  of  salt  air  in  their 
faces,  Radiance  felt  herself  slipping  again 
under  the  spell  of  his  charm,  and  she  began 
to  come  out  of  the  maze  of  doubts  and  faint 
distrust  in  which  she  had  strugglkl  through 
the  night. 

In  &e  cold,  calculating  light  of  day  she 
could  weigh  what  marriage  with  Fernald 
meant.  It  might  not  fulfil  her  romantic 
girlish  dreams  of  love,  but  in  a  larger  sense 
it  was  the  culmination  of  all  for  which 
she  had  yearned  and  slaved.  She  would 
dance,  dance,  dance — but  not  in  cafes. 
Life  for  Femald's  wife  would  be  an  endless 
play-day.  No  more  snatching  of  joys,  as 
m  Uiese  last  few  years,  with  an  eye  ever  on 
boundaries  and  barriers. 

Why  had  she  allowed  a  fancied  whiff  of 


apple-blossoms  to  disturb  her?  The  apple 
orchard  was  linked  inseparably  with  those 
tragic  memories  of  her  mother,  and  it  sym- 
bolized her  own  stinted,  humdrum  girlhood. 
Why,  the  stupid  little  town  had  made  its 
name  on  apples!  They  stood  for  all  thit 
was  staid  and  dull  and  dreary,  f (v  aU  to 
which  Edward  Mackay  would  have  tied  ha. 
Apple-blossoms — the  very  thought  

"Well?"  Femald  cut  in  shrewdly  on  her 
revery.  "What's  the  answer,  little  Puritan 
dancing-girl?" 

"I'U  marry  you.  Bob." 

He  laughed  softly,  and  she  had  a  mo- 
ment's hot  shame  that  he  shotdd  be  so 
sure  of  her;  that  he  had  had  to  woo  faer  so 
httle.  She  felt  that  she  could  not  endure 
just  then  his  passionate  endearments,  the 
caress  in  bis  eyes.  She  whirled  her  horse's 
head  round  sharply,  with  the  lowering  sky 
for  an  excuse. 

"If  we  don't  make  a  break  for  home,  the 
storm  will  catch  us!" 

Even  as  she  spoke  there  was  an  angiy 
spatter  in  her  face  and  a  gust  oS  wind  beat 
the  breath  back  into  her  throat. 

Femald  turned,  dismayed.   "Well  new 
make  it!" 

His  glance  traveled  across  the  road  to  the 
shelter  of  the  Park  Museum.  "You  run  in 
there,"  he  ordered.  "I'll  have  the  horses 
stabled  somewhat  near,  and  {^<»ie  Pierre 
to  bring  round  the  car." 

She  wanda^  aimlessly  through  the  gal- 
leries, so  that  she  came  upon  the  little  can- 
vas quite  by  accident.  "On  the  Way  to 
the  Wedding,"  it  was  called,  and  was  the 
painting  that  had  first  won  recognition  for 
Pedro  Duran.  It  showed  a  gay  bridal 
party,  on  foot  and  on  horse,  setting  out 
through  the  blue  Andalusian  Mountains  of 
Duran's  native  Spain;  and  Radiance  had 
posed  for  the  white-gowned  girlish  navia 
who  sat  in  the  gorgeously  decorated  cart  in 
the  for^Found.  But  she  had  never  seen 
the  painting  finished;  did  not  guess  that  it 
hung  here. 

The  artist  appeared  to  have  splashed 
color  with  a  palette  knife:  the  sky,  the 
mountains,  the  gaudy  festival  attire  of  the 
party,  the  gay  trappings  of  the  horses.  The 
girl  in  the  cart  was  the  one  spot  of  white — 
yet  all  the  color  seemed  concentrated  upon 
her,  as  if  that  shining  joy  on  her  face  were 
a  leaping  flame  that  iUuminated  all. 

Radiance  stood  awed.   What  had  the 
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artist  done  to  her?  Hie  SpanishHitark 
featUKs  of  the  little  luide  were  hers.  But 
that  glow  from  within —  No!  life  had 
never  given  ha  anything  to  make  her  look 
like  that. 

It  hekl  her  hypnotically.  She  wanted  to 
sit  down  and  study  it.  She  had  been  kwk- 
ing  at  the  canvas  over  the  top  oi  a  high- 
b^ked  settee,  but  as  she  came  round  to 
the  »de  she  saw  that  the  seat  was  not 
empty.  A  white-haired  maa  was  slumped 
then,  thin  hands  grii^ung  the  bead  of 
his  cane,  chin  resting  upon  them.  He  was 
staring  toisely  at  the  painting,  cheeks 
flushed,  1^  diawn  t^ht,  his  wlKile  body, 
as  it  were,  strained  to  &e  breaking-poii^. 

RADIANCE  stopped,  h^  hand  at  her 
thioat.  Oh,  it  couldn't  be!  A  man 
didn't  ^e  that  fast  in  only  six  years!  And 
anyway,  what  would  he  be  doing  there? 

Panic  sdzed  her  and  she  fled.  She  stood 
trembling  within  the  doorway  ol  the  adjoin- 
ii^  room,  assuring  herself  that  it  couldn't 
be.  It  simply  could  not  bet  It  was  some 
old  artist;  a  friend,  a  patron  of  young 
Duraa's — his  cAd  master,  perhi^w.  She 
watdied  a  guard  oone  through  the  gallery 
ajod  pause  beside  the  solitary  figure,  saying 
something  with  a  friendly  sm^  She  would 
ask/ciM. 

As  he  passed  her  she  stopped  him,  bravely 
casual  "Is  that  old  gen^cman  in  theie  a 
fanwus  painto:?  He  seons  so  terribly  in- 
tent." 

The  goaid  shook  his  head.  "Scientist, 
Miss.  Nice  old  diap  from  the  country. 
We  chat  scnnetimes.  He  dn^  in  once  a 

month  or  so,  and  goes  strai^t  to  that 
painting.  Most  folks  take  a  £uicy  to  that 
picture,  but  he  makes  a  sort  of  shrine  of  it. 
Looks  like  an  old  sweetheart,  I  guess." 

Radiance  tried  to  q>eak,  but  her  throat 
felt  tig^t  and  constricted,  as  thou^^  she 
were  going  to  cry.  She  was  glad  her  &ce 
was  in  Aadow. 

"He  has  been  breaking  lately,"  the  guard 
volunteered  furth^,  when  ^e  made  no 
answer.  "And  to-day,  when  I  spoke  to 
him,  he  just  stared  at  that  ^I's  face  in  a 
queer,  dazed  way  and  said,  'She  must  c<Hne 
home — home!  I  must  take  her  home.' 
What  do  you  know  about  that?  She  did 
him  dirt,  I  guess." 

The  pull  on  her  sympathies  was  saamied. 
Radiance  was  suddenly  bitter  and  turd. 

Suryhod^i  Magaahu,  NoatnAir,  zgjx 


Out  of  the  flood  <rf  cruel  memories  there 
floated  back  her  mother's  dying  words: 
"If  joy  comes  your  way,  take  it.  Don't  let 
them  rob  you."  Her  father  wanted  to  rob 
her!  He  would  steal  the  happiness  within 
her  grasp  and  fasten  her  feet  with  the  old 
wicked  chains!  ^e  did  not  attempt  to 
reason  about  his  coming,  nor  try  to  e^lain 
how  he  meant  to  find  h^  and  take  her  back. 
It  was  enough  that  he  had  saul  she  must 
come  home. 

She  broke  away,  almost  rudedy,  from  the 
garrulously  friendly  guu^d.  Femald  was 
entering  the  museum  as  she  reached  the 
door  and  she  dung  nervously  to  his  side, 
anxiously  watchii^  the  dented  roadway 
for  Pierre,  hardly  CMiscious  of  what  ^ 
said  or  of  the  fury  of  the  stonn. 

As  she  sank  into  the  cushiooed  depths  of 
the  luxurious  blue  limouane,  sfa«  »g^ied  with 
audiMe  relief. 

Femakl  patted  her  hand.  "like  it,  don't 
you?  The  car  is  my  engagement  gift. 
And  Pierre  goes  with  it." 

Hie  old  humble  gratitude  welled  up  ia 
her  heart.  It  made  her  patheticdly  eager 
to  assent  to  aJl  of  Femald's  plans. 

He  fetched  them  n^Holy:  After  her 
dance  at  Cakln6n's  to-ai(»onnr  n^t  they 
would  motor  to  the  Femald  place  in  Bur- 
lingame,  where  minister  and  guests  would 
be  waiting.  They  would  have  the  cere- 
mony and  wedding-suf^r  there — his  s^ter 
would  see  to  all  that!  Then — a  honeymoon 
cruise  on  the  Padfic,  the  i^ands,  In(ha  and 
Japan. 

She  objected  tinudly  that  Calder6n  mi^t 
not  let  her  go  at  such  diort  notice.  But 
Femald  laughed  at  her  reassuringly. 

"You  just  leave  everything  to  little  old 
Bob!" 

To  be  sure!  She  laughed  back  at  him 
with  the  merry,  reckless  laughter  of  mad- 
cap Janet  Channing. 

All  the  next  day  ^  magic  thrill  persisted. 
It  was  <me  of  those  portentous  pranks  <rf 
Fate  that  led  her,  on  entering  Calderdn's 
that  evening,  to  buy  a  paper  of  a  ragged 
little  newsboy,  and  to  glance  over  it  idly 
while  she  waited  her  tum.  She  was  laying 
it  aside  when  a  headline  leaped  at  her: 

NOTBO  PAINI1NG  STOLBH  HtOM 
PAU  MUSEirH. 
Dm'k  IhrtMpiBw  Get  tnm  Ane  mI  GnM 
on.  Ns  Om  Yot  IS  lUrf. 
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There  was  but  little  more.  The  painting 
was  taken,  it  was  surmised,  shortly  before 
closing  hour,  when  the  museum  was  prac- 
tically deserted  owing  to  the  storm,  and 
when  the  guard  was  engaged  elsewhere. 
The  museum  authorities  were  puzzled  to 
know  why  canvases  of  far  greater  value  in 
the  same  room  were  unharmed. 

Radiance  laid  the  paper  down,  her  heart 
thumping  madly. 

"He  couldn't  have  cared  that  much!"  she 
argued  wildly.  And  in  refutation  came 
back  those  strange  words  of  the  guard:  "fle 
makes  a  shrine  of  it."    A  shrine! 

From  the  cafe  came  the  tinkle  of  mando- 
lins and  guitars,  the  click  of  castanets,  a 
man's  voice  raised  in  the  toreador  song. 
It  was  the  opening  night  of  Spain's  wed: 
at  Calder6n's. 

In  the  girl's  ears  was  only  the  beating 
of  her  thoughts.  Dimly  recalled  medical 
terms  flitted  tauntingly:  amnesia — apha- 
sia— sudden  stress  of  illness,  sudden  loss  of 
memory  and  individuality  by  which  a  man 
was  unaccountable  for  his  acts. 

The  friendly  guard  would  not  suspect 
that  "nice  old  chap  from  the  coimtry" — at 
first.  But  suspicion  would  grow.  Then— - 
her  father's  name,  revered  in  the  world  of 
science,  would  be  dragged  through  the  courts 
besmirched.  It  might  even  mean  worse  

"Oh,  God!"  she  tortured  herself.  "What- 
ever he  has  done  to  me,  I — couldn't  let 
him  face  that!" 

All  the  time  common  sense  was  telling 
her  that  it  could  not  be;  that  not  even  in  a 
moment  of  mental  aberration  could  Afat- 
thew  Chaniung  have  done  this  thing. 

"Oh,  I  must  find  out!  I  must  ifcmw,"she 
told  herself. 

From  the  cafe  came  a  clatter  of  tam- 
bourines. Radiance  plunged  into  the  circle 
of  light,  pirouetting,  laughing,  the  spirit  of 
carnival  incarnate.  As  she  swung  near 
Femald's  table  there  was  an  unconscious 
quiver  to  her  lips,  an  appeal  in  her  eyes. 
After  all,  he  was  hers,  the  one  person  in  the 
world  she  had  a  right  to  call  upon  for  help. 

But  the  flushed  face  he  lifted  held  in  its 
triumphant  passion  something  brutal,  pos- 
sessive, something  that  had  slipped  its  leash. 
As  never  before,  she  glimpsed  that  inner 
man,  the  selfish  materialist  who  would  brook 
no  interference  with  his  will  and  pleasure. 

Her  smile  clung  frozenly  to  her  lips  as  she 
reached  her  dressing-room. 


"I  can't  tell  him,"  she  admitted  dully. 
"He  would  never  understand.  would 
never  let  me  go." 

She  had  to  return  to  the  caf^  and  dance 
again.  It  seemed  as  if  she  would  never 
finish  dancing.  When  at  last  she  was  free 
to  go,  she  did  not  take  time  to  change  from 
her  dancer's  costume  and  slippers,  but  dre* 
on  her  cloak  and  hastily  jammed  her  little 
silk  toque  on  her  dark  hair.  She  must  not 
risk  being  stopped  now.  She  took  a  memo- 
randum sheet  from  her  purse  and  scrib- 
bled: "My  father  is  ill  and  in  trouble  and 
I  am  getting  Pierre  to  take  me  home.  You 
must  know  the  case  is  desperate  or  I  would 
not  leave  this  night  of  nights.  To-morrow 
I  shall  come  back,  and  e^lain,  if  you  stiU 

want  me  back  "   She  drew  an  expres- 

»ve  dash,  and  left  the  message  there.  The 
decision  rested  with  him.  If  his  love  was 
big  enough  

She  folded  the  ps^>er  and  thrust  it,  with  a 
greenback,  into  the  hand  of  the  astcmidied 
maid. 

"When  Mr.  Femald  sends  for  me.  Lots, 
give  him  this  note;  but  not  before." 

She  hated  to  make  use  of  Pierre  uid  the 
blue  car,  although  they  were  now  hm  to 
command.  It  was  as  if,  in  deserting  thdr 
giver  in  this  fashion,  she  had  forfeited  her 
right.  But  she  dared  not  trust  a  strange 
chauffeur  on  the  long,  lonely  highway, 
doubly  dangerous  by  reason  of  the  driz- 
zling rain;  and  no  tnun  left  for  Watson- 
ville  until  morning.  A  few  hours  m^t 
mean  everything — ^not  only  to  her.fiatlKr, 
but  to  her.  Intuition  warned  her  that  if 
Femald  would  not  let  her  go  now,  much  less 
would  he  let  her  go  when  once  he  held  her 
in  his  arms  as  wife. 

'TpHE  rain  had  ceased,  and  a  pale,  cheer- 
less  sun  shed  its  thin  warmth  over  the 
vall^  as  the  familiar  station  cre»t  into 
sight.  The  town  had  spread  out,  solidified, 
but  in  the  damp  diill  of  morning  it  looked 
more  bleak  and  cramped  than  ever.  In  her 
wild  night  journey  .Radiance  had  formed 
but  one  plan :  to  go  to  old  Doctor  Mackay 
and  let  him  decide  what  best  be  done.  She 
told  Pierre  he  m^t  return  to  the  city. 
She  did  not  wish  to  hold  him  a  minute 
longer  than  necessary;  nor  did  she  relish 
coiu-ring  attention  with  the  smart  blue  car. 
She  would  get  a  man  from  the  local  garage 
to  drive  her  the  three  miles  to  the  doctCMr's. 
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It  was  a  decided  shock^  to  encounter  the 
"man"  in  Peter  McCoy — a  grizzled,  b«it 
Peter,  as  talkatively  friendly  as  when  he 
ran  the  little  old  livery-sfeble.  He  recog- 
nized her  instantly,  but  without  surprise. 

"Came  on  the  fly,  eh?"  be  chucklcKi,  help- 
ing her  into  his  mud-spattered  Foid. 
"Whoi  I  heard  the  professor  was  sick,  I 
thinks  to  myself,  'Ray'U  be  coming!'  I 
often  says  to  my  wife,  "The  only  thing  that 
ke^  the  poor  old  gentleman  up,  sinra 
Sary  went  East  and  Lizzie  Channing 
died,  is  being  able  to  visit  Ray  in  San 
Franciso).* " 

Radiajice  looked  at  him  iqueerly,  but  he 
chatted  on. 

"Your  father  never  said  much,  but  any- 
body could  see  that  those  trips  were  medi- 
cine to  him.  It  was  like  you  were  the  only 
one  he  had  left  after  old  Doctor  Mackay 
passed  out." 

So  they  were  dead — ^her  aunt  and  the- 
kind  old  Scotsmanl  And  her  sister  had 
gone  East. 

Out  of  her  daze  she  suddenly  woke  to 
the  fact  that  Peter  McCoy  was  turning 
into  the  road  that  led  home.  She  could 
not  let  him  take  her  fAere/  For  the  first 
time  there,  came  to  her  the  full  madness  of 
her  act,  the  horrid  sinking  conviction  that 
she  had  allowed  impulse  to  carry  her  on  a 
fool's  errand.  She  had  been  crazy  to  sup- 
pose that  her  father  could  have  done — what 
she  ima^^ed.  She  saw  herself  as  a  silly, 
frightened  girl,  returning  to  a  parent  who 
had  cast  her  off,  the  prodigal  daughter. 
At  least,  that  is  how  he  would  re(^ve  her. 
Or  would  he  receive  her?  Might  he  not 
rise  up  in  his  sick-bed  ? 

"I  ought — I  must  see  Doctor  Edward 
Mackay  before — ^before  you  take  me  home," 
she  blurted. 

"Oh,  you'll  see  him!"  Peter  McCoy  re- 
assured comfortably.  "He  has  stayed  the 
night  with  your  father,  I  reckon.  He  sure 
d<^  take  ^  work  to  heart — ^the  young 
doctorJ  Yet  he's  never  too  busy  to  do  a 
little  more;  never  too  tired  to  be  joking. 
Sometimes,  I  think,  it's  people's  souls  he 
mends  as  much  as  their  bodies.  Some 
folks  say  he's  foolish  not  to  cut  loose  and 
go  to  San  Francisco.  And  he  has  had  two 
good  offers.  But  he  says  country  germs 
are  just  as  interesting  as  dty  germs  and 
heaps  less  doctors  after  'em.  Always  has 
his  fun — the  yotmg  doctor." 

BMrybodjft  Manuim,  Nmmbtr,  igfll 


Radiance  settled  back  in  her  seat  in  limp 
subservience  to  fate.   If  she  must  go  to 

her  father's,  she  must.  Strange  how  the 
thought  of  Edward  Mackay's  being  there 
filled  her  with  relief! 

While  Peter  McCoy  gossiped  in  her  ear, 
her  mind  was  busy  piedng  two  and  two 
together.  She  was  b^^nning  to  under- 
stand her  fother's  viats  to  the  city — ^this 
long  pretense  of  the  proud,  lonely  old  man, 
making,  tacit  defense  of  his  daughter  before 
the  world.  His  pride  and  sense  of  honor 
had  always  ridden  him  hard.  But  why 
had  he  sat  in  the  picture-gallery  pretending 
to  himself?  That  remained  as  much  a 
mystery  as  the  stealing  of  the  painting. 

Peter  McCoy  set  her  down  at  the  gate. 
With  a  feeling  of  shocked  hush  she  walked 
up  the  gravd  path  through  the  muddy 
desolation  of  the  garden.  In  memory  she 
had  seen  it  always  in  its  fluffy,  fragrant, 
well-cared-for  b^uty.  The  house,  too, 
looked  run  down  and  shabby;  the  labora- 
tory dingy  and  neglected — as  if  all  in  which 
Matthew  Channing  once  gloried  had  shared 
in  some  quiet  disintegration. 

OLD  Mary,  the  housekeeper,  opened 
the  door.  She  was  plainly  startled; 
yet  it  seemed  less  . surprise  than  a  sort  of 
pious  awe. 

"The  Lord  sent  you.  Miss  Ray!  Your 
father  has  been  crying  your  name  all  night." 
"Is  he  very  iU,  Mary?" 
Iheoldservantsniffledsubduedly.  "Well, 
you  know  he  never  was  the  same  after  you 
went  away — though  he  did  brave  it  out 
wonderful.   But  he  began  to  fail  right  fast 
after  old  Doctor  Mackay  died.    And  lately 
he  ain't  hardly  eat  or  slept,  getting  no  com- 
fort out  of  his  test-tubes  even.    The  other 
morning  he  was  having  chills  and  fever,  but 
he  would  go  to  the  city — though  I  told  him 
you  wouldn't  want  him  to.    And  when  he 
got  home  he  was  took  bad.   He's  better 
now,  praise  the  Lordl  The  young  doc- 
tor's with  him." 
"Shall  I  go  up,  Mary?" 
"His  door  is  open.   Perhaps  you  could 
motion  to  the  doctor." 

Those  light,  dancing  feet  in  their  soggy, 
dirty  slippers  sped  noiselessly  up  the  stairs. 
Clinging  to  the  banisters  she  peered  across 
the  shadowed  hall  into  her  father's  room. 
Only  the  foot  of  the  bed  was  viable.  But 
standing,  with  back  turned,  was  Edward 
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Mackay,  his  ^es  iqilif  ted  to  where  the 
glorified  fact  ot  the  little  Spanish  bride 
smiled  down  from  the  wall  in  benediction. 

From  the  bed  came  Matthew  Channiog's 
feeble,  halting  voice.  "You'll  make  it  ri^t 
with  the  museum,  £d?  I  must  have  been 
mad;  tad  ytt — ^it  was  very  reaL  Ever 
since  I  learned  about  that  painting— it  was 
as  if  I  had  found  my  little  girL  I  was 
saving  xooosy  to  buy  the  picture.  It  was 
about  thai  that  I  went  the  other  day.  And 
then— Ray  seemed  to  call  to  me.  I 
tliought  she  was  standing  there — in  her 
bridal  gown — and  she  was  In  trouble.  I 
wanted  to  get  her  home.  She  was  mine. 
That  picture —  It  is  all  dim,  confused, 
but  I  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  folks 
staring  at  her  " 

"Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Cbanning.  God  knows  I 
understand!  And  others  wiU  understand." 
Edward  Mackay  slowly  took  the  canvas 
from  the  wall  and  rolled  it  wp. 

There  was  a  sigh  from  the  bed.  "I  wish 
I  could  believe  my  little  Ray  would  wear 
that  look  on  her  &ce  some  day;  that  it 
wasn't  only  a  painting.  What's  that  the 
Bible  saySt  'Better  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  a  man's  neck  " 

l^e  doctw  moved  swiftly  to  the  bead 
of  the  bed.   "Don't  talk,  Mr.  Channing.'* 

"It's  my  fault— if  she — has  stumbled. 
I  was  stem  with  her — too  stem.  It  was 
wrong.  All  wn»ig." 

"She  has  not  stumbled." 

There  was  a  quiet  sure^  in  the  strtmg 
young  voice  tiiat  brou|^t  a  lump  to  the 
girl's  throat. 

"I  loved  her  better  than  life — and  so — 
I  was  harsh,"  the  sick  man  quavered. 
"I  thought  it  the  only  course  to  take  with 
a  wild  jroung  spirit  like  hers.  Sarah  was 
safe.  But  Ray — Ray  was  lovely  and  wil< 
ful  likfther  mother;  and  the  world  is  hard 
on  such  women.  My  wife  was  just  a  child 
when  I  met  hei^-a  {Hetty,  ^iled,  adorable 
little  schoolgirl.  There  was  a  man— 4  cur 
of  a  man — "  Radiance  beard  him  turn  in 
bed — "and  die  was  only  a  child  " 

"Don't  try  to  tell  me,"  the  doctor  begged. 

"When  he  threw  her  aside  for  the  next 
pretty  face — married  her.  Your  father 
knewl  I  tried  to  interest  her  hi  my  work. 
I  thouf^t  it  would  steady  ha.'  Because  I 
loved  her  I  was  severe.  I  made  the  same 
mistake — ^with  the  giri.  I  drove  her  out. 
And 


"I  am  gomg  to  find  her  and  bring  her 
homel" 

RADIANCE  heard  rustlings  and  the 
clink  of  glass ;  knew  that  the  doctor  was 
doing  somethmg  for  the  sick  man.  Gradu- 
ally the  labored  breathing  became  rqfular, 
aikl  at  last  Edward  Madcay  walked  round 
from  behind  the  bed.  Hien—he  saw  her. 

^  drew  a  deep,  imsteady  breath,  came 
out  and  closed  the  dow. 

"Your  father  is  asleep,"  he  said  simply. 
"And  now  that  you  have  a>me  he  will  get 
well." 

It  was  like  him  to  reassure  ha  thus 
quickly;  to  make  of  the  terrible  m<»nent  a 
commonplace.  Her  eyes  woe  hot  with 
unshed  tears.   Her  throat  was  dry. 

"I  didn't  know)  I  never  dreamedl"  she 
said,  '^h,  you  must  know  I  didn't  under- 
stand!" 

■  He  took  one  of  her  trebling  hands  in 
both  of  his.  "It  is  enouj^  to  know  that 
you  are  here." 

In  the  fierce  i^essure  of  his  grip  and  in 
the  flame  that  levied  to  his  eyes,  she 
glin^tsed,  for  an  instant,  the  lover.  Then 
he  was  again  the  physician.  She  saw  him 
(^ance  at  her  wet,  muddy  sli^^ms. 

"You're  like  ice.  Come!  We'll  get  Maiy 
to  bundle  you  iq>  and  make  you  something 
hot  to  drink." 

As  he  propdled  her  forward,  an  arm 
across  her  shoulders,  her  tears  wdled  sud- 
denly. His  tenderness  had  opemd  <mct 
man  the  floodgates  of  manory:  np^ii^ 
bkmoms  and  nxmnlight  in  the  garden;  tdd 
Doctor  Mackay  saying,  "From  a  lad  he  has 
fought  yoiu-  battles,  little  girl." 

At  last  she  knewt  In  her  heart  she  had 
known  from  the  moment  that  she  found 
she  could  not  go  to  Femald  in  h^  trouble; 
had  known  even  when  she  scrawled  that 
cowardly  promise  to  return.  A  fair-weather 
lover — Femald!  But  life  was  not  all  fiUr 
weather.  There  were  times  when  yoo 
wanted  to  put  your  hand  in  anothn's  

"Ed,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  uneven  voice, 
"was  it  tme — ^what  you  told&ther?  Would 
you  have  come  after  me?" 

She  felt  the  quick  muscular  contiactioa 
ci  his  arm,  the  tumult  of  his  heart 

"And  if  I  had,  Ray?"  he  answered  sk>wly. 

A  sob  tore  her,  but  on  her  face  was  the 
gkoy  of  the  little  Spanish  bride.  *'0h«  Ed, 
^y  didn't  you  come  fox  me  kmg  agol" 
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JUST  at  present,  Gregory  Alvord  lives 
in  a  sheep-herder's  wagon.  But  in 
spite  of  this  fact  he  is  a  cowman  as 
his  father  was  before  him.  To  locate 
his  cattle-ranch,  you  must  know  the  cow 
eountiy  <A  the  northern  Rockies  and  you 
must  know  the  xtmote  yxppa  vaUeys  of  the 
Indian  Fire  range  and  you  must  know  <dd 
Coyote  Moimtain  and  John's  Mountain 
and  Death  with  the  Ash  Creek  ranches 
q»rawling  at  ^eir  gigantic  feet. 

You  must  know,  too,  the  black  clump  of 
cedars  that  clings  to  the  lowest  hump  of 
John's  Mountain  and  you  must  ride  a  horse 
DTC&en  to  the  leaping  of  buried  ditches  and 
to  the  breasting  of  great  snows;  an  Ash  Creek 
horse,  deep-skiUed  in  the  following  of  vidous 
txails.  Thus  informed  and  equipped,  Gr^s 
home  would  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  find. 
The  log  cabin  burned  just  before  old 
man  Alvord's  death,  about  two  years  before 
Greg  returned  from  France.  When  Greg 
rode  into  Ash  Creek  with  his  gas-mask  and 
his  steel  hat  dangling  from  Two-bits'  pom- 
mel, there  was  not  a  relative  left  to  greet 
him.  However,  Ash  Creek  turned  out  in  a 
body  and  gave  him  a  dance  at  the  school- 
house  on  the  evening  of  his  return  and  Greg 
accepted  the  welcome  with  unembarrassed 
pleasure.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  the  party  ended. 

"Where's  dad's  sheep  wagon?"  Greg  ask- 
ed the  postmaster. 

"In  the  cedars,  near  the  ruins  of  the  old 
fdace/'  repUed  the  older  man. 

^wybodyt  Matnim,  WowMidr.  ipsi 


A  gunny  sack  of  food  across  his  knees, 
Greg  rode  away  imder  the  stars.  It  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  when  he 
appeared  at  the  post-office,  ^d  he  was 
very  easy  to  look  at!  He  stood  six-feet-(»ie 
or  so  in  his  riding-boots;  his  eyes  were  clear 
and  brown,  his  skin  red,  bis  teeth  were 
white  and  perfect  He  was  slider  and  very 
quick  in  Ws  movements.  He  wore  a  new 
outfit  that  was  correct  in  every  detaiL  Cer- 
tainly there  was  none  better  in  the  upper 
coimtry  except,  perhaps,  Artie  Young's. 
On  his  curly  black  hair  he  wore  a  brown 
Stetson  sombrero  with  a  pile  as  deep  as 
moleskin.  A  crimson-silk  neckerchief  was 
knotted  under  his  chin.  His  short  leather 
coat  was  brown  and  as  sc^t  as  a  suMe  ^ove. 
His  brown-leather  chaps  were  studded  with 
silver  button-heads  that  were  pointed  up 
with  blue  enamel.  His  black  riding-boots 
were  elaborately  stitched  on  the  front  of  the 
legs.  From  his  wide  rider's  belt  depended 
rings  and  clasjK  that  tinkled  pleasantly  as 
did  his  silver  spurs.  Dangling  below  the 
rider's  belt  was  a  gun-belt  from  which  hung 
Greg's  old  six-shooters. 

T^ere  was  a  group  of  riders,  dingy  replicas 
of  Greg,  standing  around  the  rusty  heater. 
The  stove-lid  was  off,  for  there  was  no  cus- 
pidor, and  tbb  postmaster,  who  was  the  only 
man  in  Ash  Creek  who  did  not  chew,  was 
careful  with  the  miul-sacks. 

"Where  you  going,  Gr^?"  asked  the 
postmaster.    "After  wolverenes?" 

"No;  just  going  aver  the  sights  a  Uttle," 
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Archer.  Willy  had  money,  which  he  hoarded 
like  a  miser,  had  good  looks  and  a  way  with 
womeQ.  The  two  men  had  fought  over 
Mary  Smith,  and  Willy  had  won  her. 
NdUier  would  ever  forgive  the  things  said 
and  done  during  that  rival  courtship.  Ash 
Creek  had  looked  on  with  eager  interest, 
popular  sympathy  all  with  young  daredevil 
Greg. 

BUT  the  Great  War  had  changed  Greg. 
The  boyishness  that  had  made  much 
of  his  charm  had  given  way  to  hardness.  He 
went  about  his  cattle-hunting  with  a  ccid 
directness  that  set  the  vall^  by  the  ears. 
No  one's  herd  was  exempt  from  suspicion 
and  inspection.  Even  Newt  Jonas  was 
moved  to  resentful  wrath. 

"You  get  off'n  my  ranch  and  you  stay  off, 
Greg!"  he  said  one  bitter  February  morning 
when  he  had  foimd  Greg  riding  slowly 
through  his  tiny  herd.  "I  don't  conject 
to  stand  for  it" 

"I'm  looking  for  a  maverick  bull  of  mine 
that  Willy  should  have  branded  for  me. 
He  is  about  two  years  old,  out  of  that  little 
Jersey  heifer  of  mine  and  that  old  bull, 
Onnmodore,  who  Willy  claims  froze  early 
in  December.  Hie  maverick  was  bom 
about  two  months  after  dad  died,  ao»rding 
to  Aunty  Ames." 

"I  ain't  got  bim.  Ain't  a  bull  in  this  herd. 
You  caruse  <^'n  this  ranch,  Gr^  Alvord." 

"Didn't  you  know  the  maverick,  Newt? 
Come  now;  don't  you  go  on  lying  to  me  like 
the  rest  of  'em!  Why,  man,  I've  only  been 
able  to  collect  five  hundred  of  my  herd  so 
far.  I  tell  you,  I'm  going  to  ^oot  this 
vaSky  up  if  somebody  don't  loosen  up 
pretty  soon." 

"Yes,  I  know  him.  He  was  a  deciduous 
big  brute  for  a  two-year-old.  Willy  had  lots 
of  trouble  with  him.  Last  time  I  seen  him 
was  in  November  after  a  blizzard.  He 
come  blowing  into  my  corral  and  fit  a  long 
battle  with  a  hide  I  had  hangii^  on  the 
fence.  I  peppered  him  with  my  .22  and  I 
ain't  saw  him  since.  Now  you  get  out, 
Greg!" 

Newt  was  riding  bareback,  with  a  rough 
rope  halter.  He  1^  not  stopped  to  put  on 
a  coat  and  he  shivered  violently  as  the  wind 
pierced  his  ragged  flannel  shirt  and  dirty 
blue  overalls.  Newt's  ranch  lay  just  at  the 
foot  of  Coyote  Mountain.  Bdow  the  two 
menallof  Ash  Creek  Valley  stretched,  deep 
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in  blue  snow,  with  the  far,  rose-etched  line 
of  quivering  aspens  outlining  hidden  Ash 
Creek.  Peak  after  peak,  half  concealed  by 
the  wind-driven  snow,  lifted  abruptly  from 
the  edges  of  the  valley.  Gr^  drew  a  long 
breath  of  the  rarified  air.  One  must  breadie 
deep  at  seven  thousand  feet  or  starve  for 
oxygen. 

"Funny  how  I've  lost  all  my  friends,"  he 
said.  "I'll  go  up  to  Burton's  now.  I  hear 
he's  thick  with  that  tramp  trapper  Wlly's 
chumming  up  with.  Whoever's  hiding  that 
maverick  bull  is  going  to  regret  it " 

"That  trapper  ain't  wasting  any  time  on 
mavericks,"  said  Newt.  "I  ain't  made  up 
my  mind  yet  just  what  b  reversing  him,  but 
when  I  finish  dehorning  I'm  going  to  look 
into  it." 

"He  don't  interest  me.  What  I'm  inter- 
ested in  is  a  bull  maverick." 

"Maybe  he  ain't  a  maverick  any  muxe^* 
suggested  Newt. 

"Was  there  a  brand  ooito  him  when  you 
saw  him?"  demanded  Gr^. 

"I  was  too  mad  to  look.  Lord;  iriiat's 
come  to  Willy?" 

A  horseman  was  careering  madly  iq)  the 
scarce-broken  trail  that  led  to  Archer's  ranch 
on  Coyote  Mountain.  He  turned  into 
Newt's  place,  leaped  the  hidden  irrigation 
ditdi  and  brou^t  his  frothing  horse  to  its 
haunches  before  Two-bits,  who  promptly 
thrust  his  head  forward  and  bit  the  putting 
mare  on  the  cheek. 

"Somebody  shot  Ditk  Benton  last  night!"  ■ 
cried  Willy.    "He  was  Ijdng  back  of  the 
corral,  his  head  on  a  stone.   The  pease's 
forming  now.  I'm  going  home  for  a  fresh 
horse." 

"Must  have  been  rebranding  s(Hnebody's 
cattle  besides  minel"  grunted  Gr^. 
"Where'd  they  hit  him?" 

"In  the  heart.  You  folks  better  come  on 
and  help."  Willy's  teeth  were  chattering. 
"But  he  wasn't  very  bloody.  I'm  glad  of 
that,  anyhow." 

His  two  hearers  looked  at  Willy  curiously. 
Willy  wheeled  his  horse  and  was  off,  chaps 
flapping,  spurs  ringing. 

"Get  a  coat  and  come  on,  Newt,"  said 
Greg. 

The  little  man  gave  him  a  strange  look 
out  of  his  wistful,  half-dazed  blue  eyes. 

"I  ain't  going  to  be  seen  with  you,"  and 
he  trotted  his  horse  toward  the  cabin. 

Greg  gave  an  emgmatic  grunt  and  headed 
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Two-bits  toward  Beaton's.  Whai  he 
readied  the  dead  man's  house,  Maggie  Ben- 
ton met  liim  at  the  door. 

"You  needn't  come  in  here,  Gr^ 
Alvordl"  cried  shrilly.  "It  was  only 
yesterday  you  was  accusing  him  of  cattle- 
stealing.  It's  too  late  to  make  up  for  it 
now!" 

Greg  lo(4wd  at  Maggie  keraly.  She  stood 
in  her  dirty  calio)  wrapper  surrotmded  by 
the  snow-covered  debris  of  the  dooryard, 
her  hair  uncombed »  her  face  tear-stained. 
Greg  wondered  what  he  had  seen  in  her 
to  feed  an  affair  that  had  lasted  for  six 
months  b^ore  her  marriage.  But  under  his 
young  haidneas  he  felt  a  stirring  <rf  pty. 

"I'm  sure  sorry  iaryaaf  Maggie,"  he 
said.  "Which  way  did  the  posse  go?" 

"They  scattered.  You  needn't  pity  me 
now.  Save  your  pity  for  yoursdf  or  for 
some  other  woman  you  (dan  to  treat  like 
you  did  me." 

"You  didn't  need  pity  then.  You  had 
your  eye-teeth  cut.  An  you  fixed  for  grub 
and  such?" 

Maggie's  answer  was  to  slam  the  door  in 
his  Het.  Ong  dirugged  his  shoiUders  and 
jin|^  out  of  the  (hioryard.  An  hour  later 
he  came  upon  the  postmaster  and  Willy 
Archetf  who  thought  they  had  detected  a 
snow-bknm  trail  in  Ash  Creek  caflon.  The 
three  drew  up  in  the  shelter  of  a  blue  spruce 
to  confer .  Willy  t0(^  a  nervous  bite  of  plug. 

"Did  you  and  Dick  have  a  fight  yester- 
day,  Gr^?"  he  asked. 

"We  sure  did.  We  didn't  come  to  blows, 
but  we  mi^t  have  if  Dick  hadn't  retracted. 
I  know  he  rebranded  two  of  my  old  milch 
cows.  And  I  put  that  and  my  maverick  bull 
up  to  him.  He  was  the  meanest  cuss  in  Ash 
Creek  Valley  next  to  you,  Willy." 

Willy  scowled  heavily.  Greg  paused, 
strudL  by  the  look  in  the  postmaster's  ^es. 
Then  he  lau^ied.  "Oh,  I  can  give  an  alibil 
I  scnqqied  with  Benton  yesterday  morning 
and  I  ^nt  the  rest  of  the  day  down  study- 
ing Ames'  herd  with  old  Ames  raising  the 
devil  with  me  every  minute." 

"The  postmaster  nodded.  "I  see  Benton 
at  noon." 

"He  was  a  Mormon,"  said  WiUy-  "Who 
is  the  worst  Mormon-hater  round  here?" 

"Oh,  he  was  just  a  Jack-Mormon!"  ex- 
claimed Greg.  "He  hadn't  paid  his  tithes 
since  he  was  married." 

"He  and  Artie  Young  was  heading  up  that 


bunch  (rf  Mtmmms  that  was  talking  of  foan- 
ing  a  sheep  company,"  said  the  postmaster, 
blowing  a  speculative  smoke  ring. 

"Th^  both  woe  courting  gon-pby, 
then,"  grunted  Greg.   

"Well,  let's  move  <m,"  suggested  VfSiy. 
"It's  awful  odd  standing  here." 

"You  better  go  home,  Willy,  to  be  widi 
Mary,"  said  the  postmaster.  "She  ain't  fit 
to  be  left  alone  up  there  five  miles  from  a 
neighb<»'.  Or  have  you  loosened  iq>  to  the 
extent  of  getting  Aunty  Ames?" 

"I  wish  you'd  mind  your  own  Imsness, 
Uncle  Saml"  cried  Willy  angrily.  "Mary's 
just  a  spoiled  kid  and  you  helped  spoH  her." 

"Spooled  kidl"  shouted  the  postmaster. 
"If  the  men  in  Ash  Creek  worked  fike  Mary 
Archer  does,  this  wimiM  be  the  ridbest  qpot 
in  the  Roddes.  Yon  fdlows  chase  the 
w<nnen  and  fi^t  for  'em  and  run  'em  like 
they  was  something  invaluable  till  you 
marry  'em.  Then  you  drive  'em  like  they 
was  draft-horses;  You're  just  too  stingy 
and  ornery,  WfSfy,  to  let  your  irife  have 
Aunty  Aines  when  the  baby  comes." 

"Aw,  all  the  men  m  Ash  Cicck  aren't 
rou^  with  theu:  wives,"  protested  &eg. 

"Show  me  aoe  that's  more  than  half-way 
detxnt!"  sn^^xd  the  postmasta*.  Hien 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  lifted 
his  reins  and  started  at  a  trot  tovrard  home. 
Gr^  followed  him. 

TEIE  killing  of  Dick  Benton  was  of  oonrse 
the  seven  days'  hwror  and  woada  of 
Ash  Creek.  It  ahnost  submerged  the  inter- 
est in  Gr^Ahrord's  search  for  the  herd.  No 
trace  was  foimd  of  the  murderer,  and  an  ugly 
haJf-suspidon  rested  on  Greg.  But  the  dad 
man  had  made  several  bitter  enemies  in  the 
valley  by  his  attaints  to  bring  sheep  onto 
the  range.  There  was  mudt  confusion  of 
motive  and  evidence,  and  after  a  week  or  so 
the  hunt  rested. 

Here,  there  and  cv&ywken,  Gmg  picked 
up  his  cattle.  A  little  herd  of  a  baker's 
dozen  was  nuining  free  in  the  shelter  of 
Coyote  Cafion,  lean  and  wild,  but  in  fair 
trim.  He  frightened  two  coyotes  away  that 
were  feasting  on  a  fine  three-year-old  steer. 
The  brute  had  fallen  on  the  side  of  Jdm's 
Mountain,  head  down-hill,  and  so,  unaMe  to 
rise,  had  frosen  to  death.  He  routed  fiten 
steers  out  of  a  hicMen  cnrral  in  a  swanq>  on 
Boitcm's  randt,  where  IHdc  evidently  had 
been  makmg  prcpacations  to  diapaae  of  the 
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animiils.  Bat  the  maverick  bull  he  could 
not  find. 

He  had  no  other  young  bull  90  promising 
in  his  herd.  We  fdt  sure  that  unless  co> 
yotes  had  finished  the  brute,  he  onild  be 
traced.  Yet  it  vras  a  large  and  lonely  task 
to  which  the  young  rider  had  set  himself. 
Adi  Credc  country  was  big  country.  Bine 
range  lifting  beyond  blue  range,  snow- 
dioked  valley  op^iing  into  drifted  ca&on. 
A  man  could  maintain  a  secret  cmal  iot 
OMNiths  at  a  time,  and  for  many  days  Gr^'s 
search  was  fruitless. 

One  afternoon  Gr^  and  Two-Uts  were 
wallowing  through  tbie  snow  at  the  edge 
ol  the  Forat  Reserve  below  Death  Peak. 
Greg  had  hoptd  to  get  iq)  into  the  reserve, 
but  had  found  it  imposabie  to  do  so.  Even 
the  deer-tisuk  were  waist-deep.  Greg  was 
just  considering  returning  to  the  sheep 
wagon  when  he  saw  a  smi^ge  of  fire  under 
a  lone  cedar.  As  he  drew  near  it  the  tramp 
trapper  was  distinguishable  thrusting  some- 
thing hurriedly  into  a  gunny  sadt. 

'TwD-faits,"  mnmmred  Grag.  "I  wonder 
jost  whf  he  wants  me  to  think  he's  hiding 
pdts.  Ill  bet  you  anything  he's  a  revenue 
officer.  Or,  and  also,  he  mi^t  be  more 
interested  in  hides  than  pdtsl" 

By  the  time  Two-bits  had  drawn  up  to 
the  fire  with  a  snort  and  a  si^,  the  trapper 
was  sitting  on  the  sack,  smtddng.  He  was  a 
grizzled-haired  man  who  kicked  more  like  a 
trader  than  a  tnppec. 

"Sm  kwkmg  for  that  buU?"  he  asked 
Greg  pleasantly. 

"I  sure  am!  What  luck  are  you  having? 
Better'n  mine,  I  hope!" 

The  trapper  grinned,  showing  long  yellow 
teeth,  bnt  he  did  not  Tepity. 

"StiU  boarding  with  Willy?"  asked  Greg. 

"No.  His  wife  ain't  strong,  and  so  I'm 
stc^^ung  with  Mrs.  Benton  for  a  whUe." 

"How  is  Mary?  I  haven't  seen  her  since 
I  got  back." 

"If  she  was  my  wife  I'd  have  had  her  up 
to  Indian  Arrow  a  month  ago,"  reined  the 
tiapper. 

Greg's  mouth  twisted.  "I  wish  I  could 
prove  that  Wily  had  rebranded  that  mav- 
erick," he  said.  "I  reckon  he'd  have  a  good 
reason  for  neglecting  Mary  then.  If  ever  I 
^om  mf  haa^  on  him  " 

"Oh,  Willy's  not  eo  bad,  except  I've  heard 
he'd  do  BMSt  anything  for  money."  The 
taoq^er  watdied  Greg  keenly.  "Bnt  there 
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is  ];^ty  of  us  will  do  the  same.  He's  been 
good  enough  to  ase.  ffis  wife  is  an  unusual 
sweet  giri,  thou^" 

Both  men  stared  thoughtfully  at  the  fire, 
the  tra[^>a'  now  and  again  stealing  a  cuib- 
ning  ghmce  at  Gr^. 

"I'm  thinkmg,"  said  the  trapper,  "that 
you  cowmen  ain't  going  to  clean  up  as  much 
this  year  as  us  trappers.  Furs  is  worth  t^dur 
wei^t  in  gold." 

"Range  is  getting  scarce  betwe«i  the 
homest^iders  and  the  sheep-men  and  there 
ain't  tht  monqr  there  was  m  cattle,"  agreed 
Greg. 

"The  sheep-men  make  money,"  sug^ted 
the  trapper. 

"They  won't  in  this  valley.  We'd  have 
run  Didc  Benton  out  as  sure  as  he  ev^put 

a  flodL  in  his  corraL" 

"That's  the  way  a  good  many  folks  fed, 
I  guess,"  nodded  the  trapper. 

"Cow  business  is  still  good  oiot^  tot 
me,"  Greg  went  on.  "When  I  get  my  herd 
together,  I'U  try  to  raise  me  enough  money 
to  id>uild  my  cabin  and  111  go  in  W  all  it's 
worth." 

The  trapper  refilled  hb  pipe.  "I  know  a 
guy  that  has  some  money  to  invest.  Bte 
might  take  a  mortgage  from  you  or  even 

better." 

Greg's  face  was  expressionless.  "M<»iey 
is  awful  hard  to  raise  now." 

"I  know  that  But  this  guy  has  big 
intnests.  Made  his  nKmey  in  cattle  and 
is  always  glad  to  help  out  a  cattlenuuL  And 
it's  to  the  caUiemen's  interests  to  stand 
together  against  the  ^le^men."  ' 

"Well"— Gieg  tapped  Two-bits  with  a 
spur — "come  round  to  the  shec|>  WAgpa 
some  evening  and  we*U  talk." 

"I  will  do,"  said  the  trapper. 

IT  WAS  not,  however,  at  the  sheep  wagon 
that  Greg  was  to  discover  vdiat  kind  td 
proposition  the  tramp  tr^)per  had  in 
mind.  He  wearied  j^ter  a  while  ot  the  1<h%, 
bitter,  lonely  da^  in  the  saddle  and'of  the . 
cold  glances  of  his  old-thne  friends,  and  he 
decided  to  pacify  Ash  Creek  by  giving  a 
dance  at  the  schoolhouse.  Ash  Creek  was 
jaded  after  a  terriUe  winter.  The  murder  of 
DidL  B«iton  had  strained  everybody's 
nerves,  though  killings  were  not  so  unknown 
in  the  vaU^  as  to  be  severdy  shocking. 
Greg's  search  had  been  profoundly  irri- 
tating and  the  valky  was      no  means 
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unsuspicious  as  to  his  rdation  to  Benton's 
unhappy  demise.  The  community  of  a 
dozen  scattered  families  was  in  a  mood  to 
welcome  the  diversion  of  a  dance  given  by 
any  one  but  Greg  Alvord.  Coming  from 
him,  however,  the  invitation  was  for  a  time 
received  coldly.  However,  when  it  became 
iLnown  that  old  Tim  Watts  was  coming  down 
frtnn  Indian  Arrow  with  his  fiddle  and  that 
there  was  to  be  "raisin- jack"  for  everybody, 
Creek  capitulated. 

IT  WAS  twelve  degrees  below  zero  the 
night  of  the  party,  with  a  full  moon  sail- 
ing high.  John  Frisbie  and  his  wife  from 
nine  miles  up  the  creek  appeared  first,  Mame 
with  the  baby  in  her  arms  and  a  five-year- 
(dd  behind  the  saddle.  John  rode  with  a 
three-year-old  in  his  lap.  They  rushed  to 
the  red-hot  stove.  The  two  Uttle  Tupper 
girls,  aged  ten  and  twelve,  appeared  next. 
They  had  come  nine  miles  alone  on  a  single 
horse.  By  nine  o'clock  the  whole  (tf  A^h 
Creek  had  arrived  and  by  ten  o'clock  every 
one  but  the  babes  in  arms  had  warmed  up 
with  the  raidnrjac^. 

Willy  Archer  attenq>ted  to  monopolize 
the  schoolma'am,  ^o  was  a  slender  young 
person  from  Iowa.  But  after  the  first  few 
dances,  Gre^  cut  him  out  and  Willy  sulked 
over  the  stove.  Greg  found  the  school- 
ma'am's  ignorance  of  the  cow  country 
infinitely  diverting.  He  danced  on  and  on. 
Now  and  aj^ain  some  one  cq>ened  the  outer 
door  and  the  brilliant  moonlit  landscape 
was  to  be  seen,  all  iridescoit  bhies,  with 
mighty  mountains  swimming  in  silence  and 
serenity.  The  bitter  wind  would  roar  in, 
puffing  out  the  single  oil-lamp,  some  one 
would  slam  the  door  and  the  dance  would 
continue,  sombrero  and  ribboned  braids 
sliding  steadily  past  the  silvered  window. 
Then  the  lamp  would  be  lighted,  a  new  batch 
would  start  for  the  keg  of  raisin-jack  and  a 
new  hilarity  would  seize  the  crowd. 

"Tell  me,  Mr.  Alvord,"  said  the  school- 
ma'am,  watching  a  little  uneasily  as  Greg 
disposeid  of  another  drink,  "what  is  a 
maverick?  They  all  say  all  you  do  is  to 
hunt  for  mavericks." 

"A  maverick,"  said  Greg  gravely,  "is  a 
calf  who  has  lost  its  mamma  and  its  papa  has 
gone  ^  with  uiother  cow." 

Ashout  went  up  from  the  crowd  aroundthe 
keg.  The  schoolma'am  blushed  and  Grc^, 
laughing,  sdzed  her  round  the  waist  and 


whirled  her  into  tiie  ugly  lilt  of  a  jazz  waltz. 

"I  don't  believe  I'll  ever  get  used  to  the 
ways  of  the  cattle  country!"  exclaimed  the 
girl.  "It's  rougher  than  I  ever  thought  it 
would  be.  In  the  movies  the  cowboys  are 
always  so  cbivalrousl  But  I  haven't  seen 
a  bit  of  chivalry  since  I  came." 

"Why?  Have  they  treated  you  rough?" 
demanded  Gr^. 

"No;  not  rraUy,  but  wives  round  here 
don't  seem  to  be  made  for  anything  but 
the  hardest  kind  oi  work.  They  work  much 
harder  than  the  men.  Js  all  the  cow  country 
hke  that?" 

Bdore  Greg  could  raply  to  this  stanewhat 
difficult  question,  the  door  swung  open  and 
<mce  more  the  lamp  blew  out.  Kewt  Jonas 
stood  in  the  square  of  moonUght. 

"Another  killingl"  he  shouted  above  the 
music.  "They  done  disponed  (rf  Art  Young!" 

Silence  for  a  moment ;  then  the  postmaster 
exclaimed,  '*Who  found  him?" 

"I  did,"  replied  Newt.  "I  was  late  to  the 
party  because  I  had  to  take  some  beef  up 
to  Willy  Archer's,  and  I  tried  to  take  a  short 
cut  through  Peuker's  draw  and  my  horse 
stepped  on  him  and  reared  and  throwed  me. 
He  was  lying  with  his  head  lifted  up  tm  a 
stone,  all  rejus  and  quiet-like.  Hit  in  the 
heart.  I  rid  like  the  devil  was  after  me 
down  here.  I  left  the  beef  up  with  Artie." 

A  baby  sneezed. 

"Close  that  door!"  snapped  Mame  Frisbie. 

"Any  tracks?"  asked  the  postmaster  when 
the  door  had  been  shut  ami  the  crowd  had 
packed  around  Newt,  shivering  over  the 
stove. 

"I  didn't  stop  to  make  no  disservations." 

The  schoolma'am  laughed  hysterically. 
Greg  patted  her  hand.  "Don't  get  excited, 
little  girl!  Well,  folks,  I  guess  the  party's 
over.  Out  we  go  to  find  the  guy  that's 
getting  the  killing-habit." 

The  younger  Tupper  girl,  whom  the 
raisin-jack  hsui  made  very  ill,  b^n  to  cry 
with  deep-drawn  sobs:  "I'm  afraid  to  go 
home!  I'm  afraid  to  go  home!" 

"No  need  of  you  family  men  going  out," 
said  the  postmaster.  "They's  enough  of  us 
bachelors  to  gum  all  the  tracks  in  Ash 
Creek." 

"You  Tuj^per  girls  come  home  with  mel" 
said  the  schoolma'am  with  sudden  resun^ 
tion  oi  the  authoritative  manner. 

There  was  a  general  whimpering 
babies,  a  hushed  preparation  on  the  part  of 
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the  elders  and  shortly  the  schooUunise  stood 
<hu-k  and  ahxie  whue  the  out  trails  were 
dotted  in  the  moon^g^t  with  swift-moring 
hjCffses. 

But  the  search  was  of  no  avail,  and  dark 
suspicion  again  hovered  about  Greg,  who 
had  fought  bitterly  and  publicly  with  Artie 
over  the  matter  <xF  the  maverid^  bulL  Gr^ 
was  away  &om  home  on  the  hunt  for  two 
days.  When  he  came  back  to  the  sheep 
wagon,  he  started  his  fire  going,  then  went 
to  the  corral  to  feed  a  fresh  milch  cow.  She 
was  lowing  dismally  and  her  two-weeks-»ld 
calf  was  not  to  be  found. 

Greg  prowled  about  through  the  trampled 
soow  for  an  hour,  tbien  he  saw  ted,  buckled 
cm  his  guns  again,  put  a  rc^  round  the 
bdlowiog  modier's  neck,  saddled  Two-bits, 
who  had  not  been  out  on  the  man  hunt,  and 
said  to  the  cow:  **I  can't  locate  her.  Let's 
see  if  you  can.  And  if  you  do,  I'll  shoot  the 
thief  on  sig^t." 

The  cow  started  swiftly  alcnig  the  trail 
to  Coyote  Mountain,  sniMng  and  bellowing 
as  she  weat.  She  panted  straight  up  the 
shoulder  of  the  mountain  to  Aral's  ranch, 
stopjnng  only  at  the  bars  of  the  empty 
corral.  The  cow  bellowed  again  and  a  calf 
bleated  faintly.  The  cow  went  over  the 
buck  fence  like  a  goat  and  began  to  horn 
sxvAgdy  at  a  i>adlocked  door  in  the  stable. 
Greg  broke  the  door  open.  Two  odves 
were  tied  beside  a  cow  which  evidently  was 
fresh.  The  calves  looked  enough  alike  to 
be  sisten;  but  Greg's  cow  leaped  to  cme  ct 
them  and  ceased  her  lowing  to  lick  it 
ecstatically.  It  bore  ^^y's  brand,  as  did 
the  other,  but  to  Gr^  ^e  evidence  was 
irrefutable. 

*The  dirty  thief!"  he  exclaimed.  "I've 
got  him  now!" 

He  pulled  his  six-shooter  and  rushed  out 
of  the  corral  to  the  house.  Archer's  cabin 
was  a  small  log  affair  of  two  nxmis,  standing 
unshdtexed  near  the  cornd.  Gr^  threw 
open  the  door  without  ceremony.  Hie 
kitchen  with  its  one  tiny  window  was  bleak 
and  empty.  He  strode  into  the  inner  room. 
Hiere  he  paused.  It  was  a  small  room, 
unceiled,  with  bare  fiaer,  spotlessly  clean, 
furnished  with  a  plain  wooden  chair  or  two, 
a  pine  bureau,  and  a  small  center-table. 
In  the  comer  was  a  bed  and  on  the  bed  lay 
a  woman  whose  long  yeDow  hair  covered 
the  piHow.  Her  pn&  against  the  log  wall 
was  exquisite. 
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"Mary,  I'm  kx&ing  for  stam- 
mered Greg. 

Mary  did  not  look  at  him.  She  was  mur- 
muring to  herself. 

"Maryl  Maiyl"  cried  Gr^  in  sudden 
agony. 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  cried,  "Gieg, 
my  hour  has  cornel" 
"I'll  go  for  Aunty  Amesl"  exclaimed  Gr^. 

Mary  screamed  and  sobbed  leather, 
"There's  no  time!   Greg,  help  me!  Help 

me!" 

"HowcanI,girl?  How  can  I?  Yes!  Yes! 
Ill  stay  with  you.  YesI  Don't  scream  so. 
Where  is  Wffly?" 

But  Mary  was  again  muttering  nonsense 
on  her  pillow. 

PIVE  hours  later,  Greg,  with  a  blanketed 
*^  bundle  in  his  arms,  slid  from  Two-bits' 
back  and  jerked  open  the  door  of  Newt 
Jonas's  cabin.  Newt  was  frying  beefsteak 
over  a  red-hot  fire.  He  turned  a  surprised 
and  hostile  face  towud  Greg.  Greg  looked 
hazard  in  the  lamplight  and  his  eyes  were 

"I  want  you  to  take  care  of  this  baby  for 
me,'*  he  said,  "whUe  I  go  out  and  ^aoOt  up 
Wmy  Archer." 

Newt  dropped  the  pan  of  sizding  meat 
on  the  floor.  "What  baby?" 

"Mary's!  She's  dead!  Up  there,  aH 
alone!  I  tried  to  help  her.  No  time  to  go 
for  Aunty  Ames.  I  thou^t  maybe  Yflay 
had.  And  she's  dead!  Here,  take  the  baby 
tin  I  get  back.  ButlistenI  She's  my  baby 
from  now  on.    Get  me?" 

**You  m^n  you're  going  to  kill  Willy?" 
asked  Newt,  not  offering  to  take  the  bundle. 
"Why?" 

"For  letting  Mary  die  alone  up  there,  you 
fooll  Here,  take  her!  But  remember,  she's 
mine." 

"But  I  never  touched  a  baby  in  my  life,** 
whimpered  Newt.  "Take  her  to  Aunty 
Ames.  She'll  dispone  of  her." 

"While  Willy  gets  away  from  me?  Here, 
you  take  her!  Keep  her  warm  and  give  her 
a  glass  of  milk  or  something  if  she  cries." 

Newt  backed  away.  "You  keep  her  and 
in— I'll  shoot  WiUy  for  you!" 

Gr^'s  drawn  face  twitdied  with  imi»- 
tience.  He  laid  the  bundle  on  the  bed  and 
rusluxi  out  cA  the  house,  and  Tvo-bits 
grunted  despondently  as  Greg  turned  him 
again  toward  Coyote  Mountain.    As  he 
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turned  off  the  main  trail,  he  met  the  post- 
master jogging  honeward. 

"Have  you  seen  Willy  Archer?"  de- 
manded Gre^. 
"No.  What's  the  matter,  Greg?'* 
"You  go  down  to  Aunty  Ames'  house  and 
send  her  up  to  Newt's  as  quick  as  she  can  get 
there.  Don't  ask  me  questions.  Newt  will 
tell  you,"  and  Greg  dug  his  spurs  into  Two- 
bits'  bloody  flanks- 
Greg  waited  long  in  the  Archers'  barren 
little  kitchen,  keeping  a  good  cedar  fire 
going  and  not  allowing  hinuelf  to  glance  at 
the  dosed  door  into  ue  bedroom.  It  was 
after  ten  o'clock  when  a  sound  of  hoofs 
brought  him  to  his  feet.  But  it  was  Aunty 
Ames  who  came  in.  She  was  a  thin  little 
old  lady  with  a  sweet,  wrinkled  nut-cracker 
face,  framed  in  curly  white  hair. 

Before  she  could  speak,  Gr^  cried, 
"Where's  the  baby?" 

"Down  at  Newt's.  You  don't  suppose  I 
had  her  out  on  a  night  like  this!  My 
heavenly  Gawd,  Greg,  what  happened  to 
Mary?" 

Greg's  face  set  in  ugly  lines.  "Willy 
left  her  alone.  I  did  what  I  could.  I'm 
going  to  shoot  Willy  as  soon  as  he  comes  in." 

Aunty  Ames  pulled  off  her  mackinaw  and 
lumberman's  cap.  "Can't  shoot  Willy  for 
that.  He  neglected  her,  but  he  did  intend 
to  have  me  for  one  day.  Th^  didn't  look 
for  it  till  next  week.  He  gave  in  to  Uncle 
Sam  on  that  yesterday.  And  I'd  told  Mary 
to  send  for  me  anyhow.  I  didn't  want  a 
cent." 

"How  could  she  send  for  you  when  she 
was  alone?  What  are  you  sticMng  up  for 
hun  for?" 

"I  ain't  sticking  up  for  him.  I  loved 
Mary  as  much  as  anybody.  He  should 
never  have  left  this  dooryard  except  to 
come  for  me."  The  old  lady  suddenly  began 
to  cry. 

"Do  you  know  where  Wily  is?"  urged 
Greg. 

"He  might  be  over  at  Young's.  He  and 
Artie  was  going  to  make  raisin-jack,  and 
Lucy  told  him  the  night  Artie  was  shot  to 
come  and  hide  the  still.  She  didn't  want 
any  revenue  officer  snooping  round.  She 
didn't  know  what  Art's  death  might  open 
up. 

Greg  wrapped  his  ears  in  a  silk  handker- 
chief, pullEd  his  hat  low,  buttoned  his 
leather  coat  and  examined  his  six-footer. 


"Nothing  is  ever  going  to  seem  the  same 
to  me  after  what  I  saw  Mary  go  through 
to-day,"  he  said  huskily.  "A  man  that  could 
leave  a  woman  to  suffer  like  ** 

"Like  Clarissa  Hackett  did!"  snapped  the 
old  lady. 

"There  was  more  than  me  had  to  do  with 
her  and  you  know  it!"  shouted  Greg, 
furiously.  "Even  at  that  if  I'd  known — 
most  men  don't  know.  But  after  to-day — " 
IGs  voice  broke  and  he  strode  to  the  door. 

TWO-BITS  nickered  and  started  on  a 
trot  down  the  trail,  then^orted  with 
impatience  as  Greg  turned  him, eastward 
toward  Young's  ranch.  Artie  was  not  yet 
buried.  The  men  of  Ash  Creek  could  not 
blast  out  a  winter  grave  and  at  the  same 
time  act  as  a  posse.  There  was  a  brilliant 
light  in  the  cabin.  Lucy's  friends  were  sit- 
ting up  with  her.  The  dogs  barked  and  a 
padt  of  coyotes  answered  from  the'  alfalfa 
field  beyond  the  stable.  Greg  knocked  and 
entered.  Half  a  dozen  women  were  stting 
round  the  kitchen  stove  with  Lucy. 

"Anybody  seen  Willy  Archer?"  demanded 
Greg,  his  handsome  head  thrown  bac^,  his 
eyes  burning. 

"Mary  sick?"  asked  Lucy. 
"Anybody  seen  Willy?"  repeated  Greg. 
'•He  was  here  this  morning.  He  said — " 
Lucy  paused.  "H  Mary  wants  him —  Did 
you  want  him  for  Mary,  Greg?** 

"Yes!"  Greg's  voice  was  grim.  "I  want 
him  for  Mary." 

Hie  widow  rose  and  beckoned  Greg  into 
the  only  other  room  of  the  cabin  whidi  was 
dark  and  very  silent. 

"He's  getting  rid  of  the  still  and  the 
raisin-jack,"  she  whispered.  "You  won't 
inform  on  him  if  I  teU  you  where  to  find 
hun?" 

"Inform  on  him?  Do  you  suppose  I  care 
how  much  jack  he's  made?" 

"Well,  you  go  up  Death  Peak  triul  to 
where  the  three  lone  cedars  is.  Hien  you 
turn  to  the  right  and  follow  a  coyote  trail 
down  into  the  little  cafton.  There's  a  cave 
in  the  mountain  they've  kind  of  fixed  up 
there." 

"All right, Lucy!  Thanks!  Letmeoutof 
this  darkness,  for  God's  sake!" 

He  followed  her  into  the  kitchen.  "Can 
we  help  Mary?"  asked  one  of  the  women. 

"Aunty  Ames  is  there,"  rq>Ued  Gr^  as 
he  slammed  the  door. 
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DEATH  PEAK,  except  for  ks  one  dump 
at  cedars,  was  entiieljr  arid.  In  tbe 
sunraer  its  Btcanse,  bimn  (migc  ribs 
distinguished  it  from  all  the  otibcr  aHmn- 
tiUDS.  Cattfe  nerCT  wandered  tfaexc  Men 
avoided  it;  for  it  offered  neither  hxmting 
nor  raage.  Tlie  wind  had  swept  the  mest 
slope  clear  <d  snow  so  there  was  no  great 
delay  in  reaching  the  lone  cedars.  Greg 
left  Two-hits  here  and  iottowed  the  coyote 
trail  dom  through  the  dnfts  to  the  smth. 

To  any  but  a  cewman  ci  the  nomitaioa, 
the  trip  would  have  been  hazanknis  in  the 
extreme.  The  tittle  caftoo  mas  m  shadow, 
except  where,  far  below,  the  mooo  about 
on  bottomless  ckifts.  To  the  left  was  the 
wall  of  the  mountain,  icy  and  dim.  The 
cold  was  intense.  silence,  oomplete. 

Half  an  hour's  careful  descent  and  a  data 
lif^t  at  the  ieSt  shone  throudi  an  idd  burlip 
ciurtaiB.  Greg  came  to  a  fim  stop. 

"You  better  get  out  of  this  coontry,"  he 
heard  Willy  say.  "You  am't  got  everybody 
jaked  to  d^i^  you're  a  tiai]q>  trapper.  And 
I  ain't  going  to  do  any  mote  gWHwork  for 
you  either. 

"Price  wasn't  high  ewnmh?"  Greg  recQg- 
nized  the  tranq>-trapper's  vmce. 

"No,  it  ain't.  And  I  can't  keep  suqadon 
all  on  (keg  Alvwd  much  longer.  I'm 
throi^." 

"Well,  I  guess  we*ve  finished  the  job, 
anyhow.  F<^  down  at  the  post-office 
to-day  seoned  to  realize  finally  that  Mw- 
mons  that  taU^ed  sheep-raising  hadn't  any 
chance  in  this  valley.  Don't  you  worry 
about  price.  The  bundi  that's  c^WDg  to 
drive  sheep-herdii^  out  of  the  cattle  coun- 
try can  pay  the  price,  and  if  you  are  caught 
they'll  nevtt  let  yon  hang.  I'm  throu^ 
here  but  for  one  thug.  F<^  has  got  to 
get  the  idea  of  what  Benton  and  Young  was 
killed  tot.  If  you've  got  cold  feet,  I  guess  I 
can  put  it  over  with  Greg  Alvwd." 

"I  don't  care  anything  about  you  or  vonr 
ideas.  I'm  through!"  repeated  Willy."  "I 
did  it  because  I  was  de^ierate  for  money  to 
pay  my  debts.  I  got  it  and  I'm  going  to 
out  and  start  over." 

"You  didn't  do  it,  I  simpoae,"  said  the 
tn^>per,  "because  you'd  Iwen  selling  Al- 
vonl's  slk±5  throu^  me,  and  I  had  you, 
^?  Want  me  to  get  wwd  to  him  that  that 
maverick  bidl  of  hb  had  fwize-winniBg 
p(»nts  and  sold  i<x  two  thousand  doUacs  at 
IndiaB  Arrow?" 

Emybedj^t  Uatuimt,  Nmrntu*  igti 


Greg  drew  his  gon  and  pushed  through 
the  Tlie  cave  was  (tim,  with  a 

candle  flickering  on  an  up-oided  barreL 
Ik  two  men  were  hugging  a  small  Uaze 
m  a  crude  fireplace.  Hie  uncertun  l^t 
gave  Willy  giguitic  proportiKHia.  The 
tiapper  locked  pigmy  besitk  him. 

"Up  with  'em!"  said  Greg.  Then,  as 
both  pairs  of  hands  shot  upward,  he  said 
casually,  "What  did  you  put  stones  undo- 
ttcir  heads  far,  Willy?" 

"So's  they  wouUn't  bleed  at  the  mouth. 
Alwaya  made  me  wk." 

"You  bbi^  blank  loolt"  touted  the 
trapper. 

WiUy  kMked  startled;  tlen  a  aiddy  white 
swept  over  his  face. 

"Willy,"  said  Greg,  "you  tie  your  friend 
up  so's  he  can*t  get  away.  Don't  try  any 
funny  business.  Toss  yonm  and  his  guns 
on  the  barrd first.  That'sri|^L  Now  truss 
lum  up  good.  I'H  send  for  hnn  later." 

Hie  trusnng  was  done  with  vicions  energy 
and  the  trapper  was  rolled  cloGe  to  the  fire. 

"Now,  you  march,  Willy,  not  foi^tting 
for  a  minute  that  my  gim  is  located  between 
your  AouMer-hladrn." 

WILLY  mardked,  and  the  perilous  jour- 
ney to  the  three  radars  was  made 
withnppHirinn,  Here  Gi^wouldnot  per- 
mH  Wi^  to  pfocare  his  horse  uiikfa  he  said 
was  cached  near  by.  He  puHed  Two-bits' 
reiils  over  his  arm  and  the  five-mile  tramp 
to  WiUy's  ranch  was  b^^un.  Once  oS  Death 
Peak  the  going  was  heavy.  The  snow  was 
deep  and  the  horae  trail  hard  to  faXkm.  It 
was  dawn  when  the  familiar  cabin  was 
sighted 

For  the  first  time  since  leaving  the  cedars, 
Willy  apoke.  "Better  take  me  on  down  to 
Newt's.  Mary,  die  might  " 

Greg  interrupted.  "What  a  kind  man! 
I  want  you  to  see  Mary  just  for  a  minute; 
then  I'm  going  to  hold  a  littfe  private  ses- 
sicra  over  you  mysdf." 

Aunty  Ames  <^iened  the  door.  "Now, 
boys,  you  ain't  going  to  start  any  of  your 
ructions  round  iKrel" 

"No,  we  aiat  IH  mction  down  at 
Newt's,  Amity,"  said  Greg  gruffly.  "I 
want  Willy  to  see  Mary." 

Hie  old  lady  flung  oi^  tA  the  way  and  the 
two  men  entered.  Willy  shuffled  toward 
the  bedroom  and  Aunty  Ames  turned  back 
theabeet  WUy  ga^ed  as  if  he  had  been 
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hit,  stood  for  a  long  DKunent  as  if  paralyzed, 
then  burst  mto  tears.  Greg  jerked  him  into 
the  kitchen. 

"Cut  thatl"  he  ordered.  "A  hound  like 
you  aui't  got  any  right  to  tears.  I  come  up 
yesterday  and  found  my  sUck  and  I  came  in 
to  get  you  and  found  her  dying,  alone. 
I  did  what  I  could.  //  Do  you  get  it? 
Stop  crying,  I  tell  you!  Ccone  on  down  to 
Newt's  now!  Mardi!" 

It  was  not  a  march  by  the  time  they 
reached  Newt's  place.  It  was  a  crawl,  a 
lurching,  cursing  crawl,  on  feet  that  were 
icy  clods.  They  could  hear  the  baby  crying 
as  they  reached  the  ^r-st^.  Newt  jerked 
the  door  open.  In  one  hand  was  a  whisk>'- 
bottle  full  of  milk,  disporting  a  rubber 
nipple  at  the  top. 

"Willy  wants  to  see  his  daughter  before 
I  settle  him,  Newt,"  panted  Gr^. 

Newt'  jump^  away  from  the  door.  The 
iHiby  lay  on  the  bed,  screaming  lustily.  Will}' 
Stood  shivering  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Gr^  went  on:  "X  just  wanted  you  to  see 
her,  and  because  I  ^ow  your  kind  heart  I 
want  to  tell  you  not  to  worry.  After  I've 
hfted  your  head  on  a  stone,  shell  be  my 
daughter." 

"I  thought  some  of  keeping  her  mvself, 
Greg,"  said  Newt  mildly.  "I  kind  of  like 
her,  now  I  know  her.  She  don't  seem  to 
squall  except  when  she's  hungry,  and  Aunty 
Ames  has  fixed  up  this  life^aver.  She's  a 
right  perifous  little  girl." 

Willy  continued  to  shiver,  the  tears  run- 
ning down  his  frosted  cheeks.  "A  hell  of  a 
bad-man  you  are!"  sneered  Greg.  "Newt, 
by  his  own  confession  this  is  the  guy  who 
killed  Artie  and  Dick.  So  you  see  I  got 
more  than  one  right  to  kill  him." 

Newt  held  the  bottle  carefully  to  the 
baby's  mouth.  She  gurgled,  gulped  and  the 
screaming  ceased.  "I  don't  see  why  you 
want  to  shoot  him.  Let  the  law  have  its 
maligners.  He'll  suffer  more." 

"I  can  warp  it  to  him  worse  than  the  law. 
Start  for  the  corral  where  you  shot  Didt 
Benton,  Willy,"  ordered  Greg. 

"Better  have  some  breakfast  first,"  sug- 
gested Newt  hospitably.  "Say,  this  baby's 
got  blue  eyes,  like  Mary's.  Better  let  me 
keep  her,  Greg.  She  will  be  right  dissocial 
with  you  when  she's  big  enough  to  know  you 
shot  her  daddy." 

"Wait  a  mmute,  Willy,"  grunted  Greg. 
He  stood  with  his  gun  ffUthfully  onrering 


Willy  while  his  eyes  studied  the  little  gur- 
gling bimdle  on  the  bed.  The  alarm-dod 
on  the  table  ticked  off  a  full  five  minutes 
before  he  spoke. 

"Newt,  for  a  fool,  you've  got  lots  erf  sense. 
Willy,  you  go  set  down  in  that  chair.  Newt, 
you  get  my  lariat  and  hog-tie  and  diamond 
hitch  him  and  any  other  wild  and  fancy  tie 
you  know  or  have  hard  of.  Then  you  feed 
us  and  beat  it  down  to  the  post-<^ce  mih 
the  news.  Stop  on  the  way  and  send  Mame 
Benton  up  to  Aunty  Ames." 

When  Newt  and  the  postmaster  and  half 
a  dozen  others  crowded  into  the  aU>in,  two 
hours  later,  the  l».by  was  adeep  on  Greg's 
knee.  His  sunken  eyes  were  bri^t  and 
keen  and  the  hand  that  supported  the  baby's 
back  still  held  the  six-shooter.  He  refused 
absolutely  to  give  any  details  as  to  Mary's 
death,  but  retailed  faithfully  the  story  of 
his  finding  of  Willy  and  the  tramp  txapper. 
When  the  posse  had  jii^led  off  widi  Willy, 
Greg  turned  to  Newt. 

"I've  got  to  go  home  and  take  care  of  my 
stock.  You  tell  Aunty  Ames  to  bring  the 
baby's  clothes  up  to  my  sheep  wagon." 

"Listen,  Greg;  you  can't  embr^  a  little 
baby  round  the  world  like  that!" 

"Like  the  devil  I  can't!"  He  roUed  the 
child  in  a  bhmket,  as  carefully  as  a  woman 
would  have  done  it,  and  was  gcme. 

ABOUT  four  o'clock  that  afternoon,  Aunty 
Ames,  indignation  breathing  frinn  her 
nostrils,  urged  old  Billy  horse  past  the  de- 
serted Alvord  corral,  aU  blue  velvet  In  the 
shadows  thrown  by  the  tumbling  log  sheds, 
past  the  clump  of  rose-tinted  quivering 
aspens  by  the  spring,  along  the  lavender 
outcropping  of  John's  Mountain,  and  came 
to  pause  b^ore  the  sh^>  wi^n. 
"Greg  Alvord!" 

Greg  jerked  open  the  door.  "Sh-sh-^l" 
"Sh-sh-sh  my  foot!"  .snorted  Aunty  Ames. 

"You  hand  that  baby  out  and  be  quick 

about  it!" 

Greg  eyed  the  old  lady  speculatively. 
Then  he  grinned.  "Come  in  and  have  some 
dinner.  Aunty.  I  know  you  haven't  eaten 
a  bite,  by  the  time  you've  made  getting  over 
here." 

"I'll  come  in  and  get  that  baby!"  ex- 
claimed Aunty  Ames,  throwing  an  emanci- 
pated leg  over  the  pommel  and  sliding  to 
the  ground. 

Greg  gave  her  a  hand  into  the  dieep 
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wagon.  It  oow  and  fihipthipf.  At 
the  right,  hmde  the  door  wm  the  dyMimtiwe 
oxA-tttowe^  ud  b^woea  it  and  ri|^ 
hand  wall,  lotkm  and  ahdvca.  At  the 
end  of  tKe  wigoD  vas  the  bunk.  Wideaaati 
ran  aloog  cither  ade.  Gf«c  had  let  down 
the  tiny  swingiDg  table  above  the  Wt-haod 
seat  aoid  a  dbiDflr  of  bied  potatoes  and  tteik 
was  ateaaing  en  it 

'TakeoHyowcaatfAuBty.  Toodbefoie 
talk'  18  ay  notto." 

Aonty  Ames  sniffed  hungrily,  and  after 
peqMDg  under  the  Uanket  at  tike  slwying 
child,  tte  >eiked  off  her  madunaw  and  sank 
on  the  seat  1^  the  tabic. 

"Of  aU  the  took,  Grod  You  ace  worse 
than  Newt  Jooast  Youil  be  hfrfiag  yonr 
own stecss )wt.  Pourme sone cofiee.  I'm 
too  old  for  HKh  doings.'* 

"Did  yon  faring  the  baby's  cbthes, 
Aunty?"  adLod  Greg  as  be  ooButted. 

Tbe  old  lady  eyed  Greg  k«en{y.  Itwina 
lovaUe  bee  in  spite  of  its  reocatly  aoquifcd 
hantoms  It  was  a  haggSid  face  now  and 
heavily  lined,  with  the  jaw  even  more 
a^gceanve  duin  when  Greg  was  seardtiog 
for  the  maverick  bu£L 

"Folks  wwdd  talk  scaodakma  if  you  tried 
to  ke^  thai  chikl«  Gieg,"  she  aaid  in  a  nftte 
coDcihatory  tone. 

"How  on  they?"  he  asked.  "Mary  was 
as  nod  a  gtri  as  ever  lived." 

I  Icttow  it  and  so  does  everybody  dbe. 
But  n  barhrinr  like  you  can't  bring  op  a 
Uttk  mxt" 

"A  bachdor  See  me  can  do  most  anything 
he  seta  his  mind  tol  You  can  bom  the  job; 
but  Ac's  going  to  stay  right  in  this  iliefp 
wagon  win  me  tOl  I  get  our  old  cabin 
rebirilt.  Ill  get  Newt  to  come  up  and  ipeU 
me,  till  I  can  go  regulariy  to  housekeepug. 
And  111  bet  shell  be  brought  v|>  like  no  giri 
round  here  ever  was.  IH  btf  she  won't  be 
ninasns  the  hills  with  these  Aih  Craek 
dogy  ndm  wlule  I'm  living,  or  goiiqc  to 
daneea,  either.  And  if  I  can  live  ten  years 
more  sfaeH  be  trained  so  she  won't  want  to 
nin  with  *aa  after  I'm  deadl" 

"Sounds  good  coming  from  a  " 

Greg  interrupted:  "I  know  what  I've 
been  and  I  know  what  vromsa  are.  That's 
why  I'm  gttog  to  give  this  little  fprl  a  real 
dumce." 

The  old  lady,  her  diin  set  obstinately, 
^ed  the  young  man  with  curiouty.  She 
poured  heraelf  a  seomd  cap  oS  coffee. 


''Gng,  was  you  felly  hi  kwe  nkh  Maiy 
ArdierF' she  asked. 

''That's  my  boalneml*'  replied  the  man. 

''Wbat  I'm  tiyi^  to  find  out,"  she  in- 
sisted, ^is  why  you  want  to  hem  tlua 
baby." 

"My  God,  didn't  I  birth  the  diikl?" 
AoutedGng. 

'l4tws,  do  I  keep  every  diild  I  tnrth?" 

"Ves;  but  you  are  a  woman  and  an  old 
ivoman  at  thati  Can't  you  see  the  differ- 
ence?" 

"No,  I  can't!"  napped  Aunty  Ames. 
"I'm  going  to  take  tut  baby  home  with 
me  tin  I  can  locate  somebody." 

"Her  mother  hadn't  a  rdative  and  ^lUy 
haa  only  that  oU  dad  of  his  atlndianAnow." 

Greg  set  down  his  caBeo-axp  and  stared 
long  and  aagri^  at  Aunty  Am^  "Listen," 
he  negan  agam;  "I've  been  hard-boiled, 
haven^  I?  I'd  done  everything  but  kill 
before  I  went  to  France,  and  there — " 
suddenly  he  crosssiA  to  the  bench  be^de  the 
oU  lady  and  daaped  her  hands  tensely  in 
his.  "Aunty,  I  sair  sights  in  France  that 
must  cither  ^ive  a  giw  ciaqr  or  IxhI  him 
harder  than  ever*  And  it  aeans  like  ever 
•iaoe  I  came  home  I  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  myself.  Bnt  sinoe  yesterday  I've 
known!  I  lived  tbrou|^  vve  hours  that 
were  worse  than  aJl  the  days  in  Belleau 
Wood  and  I  levned  iriiat  women  pay. 
I  want  to  keep  that  tittle  baby,  Aunty,  and 
kind  of  stnigluen  thiap  up." 

The  old  lady's  hps  qaivrnd,  but  her  chin 
still  was  obatiaate.  G«eg  turned  to  the  bed 
and  lifted  the  baby  out  of  her  blankets  and 
held  her  tenderly  acrom  his  chest. 

"Look!  Do  you  thmk  any  one  win  love 
her  better  tikan  me?" 

THE  old  lady  looked  from  the  baby's 
new-bom,  faluned  resemblance  to  Mary 
Aidser,  to  Greg's  haggard,  plfadrng  eyes. 
She  cleared  her  throat  and  shook  out  her 
^Non. 

"You  get  paper  and  pendl,"  she  said, 
"and  set  down  what  I  tell  you  about  taking 
care  of  her." 

Greg  kissed  the  baby  and  laid  her 
on  the  bunk  and  then  ki^ed  Aunty  Ames' 
work^^scarred,  tremblij^  band.  After  a 
^ent  moment  the  two  set  to  work  on  an 
outline  concerning  the  care  and  feeding  of 
infonts. 

And  so  the  search  for  the  maveridL  ended. 
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Antony  turned  tlie  boat's  noM  round  until  it  pointed  to  the  pine  tree  under  wlticli  Bill  Iiad 
lain.  "Yoa  ace  my  tree  and  the  other  coat?"  "Yea,"  said  Bill.  "Ri|fht!  Now  tken.  I'm 
tfointf  to  row  alon^  this  line  until  we're  dead  in  between  the  two.  Get  it  exact  ms  you  cmn — 
(or  your  own  sake."  "Steady!"  said  Bill  wamio^ly.  "Back  a  little — a  little  more— a 
little  more — forward  a^ain.  Rightl"  Antony  left  the  oars  on  the  water  and  looked  round. 
As  far  as  he  could  tell,  they  were  in  an  exact  line  with  each  pair  of  landmarks.  **Now 
then.  Bill,  in  yon  fo."  Bill  pulled  off  his  shirt  and  stood  up.  "You  mustn't  dive  from 
Ac  hoat.  old  boy."  nid  Antony  hwtily.   "Yoall  ahtit  ita  poaition.   SUdc  w  giaiillji," 
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ed  H  ouse  M  urder 

The  Unusual  in  Detective  Fiction 


Antony    and   Bill  Pursue  Their 
Investigations  and  Arrive  at  One 
Definite  Conclusion 

By  A.  A.  Milne 
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Illustrations  by  George  Giguere 


IT  WAS  an  unusual  greeting  that 
Antony  Gillingham  received  when  he 
called  at  the  Red  House,  the  country 
estate  of  Mark  Ablett.  In  the  hall- 
way there  was  a  man  banging  at  a  locked 
dooi  and  shouting:  "Open  tiie  door!  I  say, 
open  the  door!"  Seeing  the  newcomet,  the 
man  paused  to  explain.  "I  heard  a  shot," 
he  said.  "The  door  is  locked.  We  must 
break  it  in." 

Acting  on  Gillingfaam's  suggestion  that  it 
was  much  easier  to  break  in  a  window,  he 
]&d  the  ^y  at  a  run  around  to  the  back  d 
the  house,  where,  after  breaking  into  the 
room  through  a  window,  they  found  the 
body  of  a  man  lying  on  the  floor. 

llie  man  who  had  been  banging  on  the 
door  was  Matthew  Cayley,  cousin  and  em- 
ployee of  Mark  Ablett.  He  said  that  the 
dead  man  was  Robert  Ablett,  a  brother  of 
Mark.  Mark  seemed  to  have  disappeared 
without  leaving  a  trace. 

The  killing  had  taken  place  while  Mark 
was  entertaining  a  house-party;  the  guests 
at  the  time  were  playing  golf.  At  breakfast 
that  morning  Mark  had  announced  that  he 
expected  a  visit  that  afternoon — the  first  in 
fifteen  years — from  his  brother  Robert,  who 
hved  in  Australia;  he  made  it  plain  that  the 
prospective  visitor  would  be  unwelcome. 
Among  the  house-party  guests  was  Bill 
Beverley,  a  friend  of  GiDingham's;  and  it  was 
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in  coming  to  see  BiU  that  Antony  found  a 
mystery  to  solve.  At  the  police  inveat^- 
tion  not  much  more  was  brought  out  than 
that  soon  after  Robert  had  arrived  loud 
talking,  then  shots,  were  heard  in  the 
"ofiice,"  where  the  body  was  fotmd;  that  a 
man  had  been  kUkd  and  that  a  man  was 
missing.  To  Antony  there  was  much  more 
in  the  case.    For  instance: 

Why  was  the  door  to  the  room  kx^ed  f^Eer 
Robert  was  killed? 

Why  did  Cayley  run  all  the  way  around 
the  house  to  reach  the  (Mac  windows  when 
there  was  a  shorter  way  throu^  the  house? 

Was  it  to  give  Mark  time  in  which  to  es- 
cape? 

The  first  thing  Cayley  had  said  in  findmg 
the  body  was:  "ThaJik  God!  I  was  afraid 
it  was  Mark." 

Why  should  he  want  to  give  Mark  time  to 
get  away? 

And  why  run  if  he  did  want  to  give  him 
time? 

Cayley's  theory  was  that  Mark  had  shot 
Robert  accidentally  and  had  been  so  fright- 
ened that  he  ran  away.  Antony  believed 
this  theory  false  and  he  beUeved  that  Cayley 
knew  it  to  be  false. 

With  this  in  mind,  Antony  proceeded  to 
make  investigations  of  his  own.  He  felt 
that  the  police  were  not  on  the  ri^t  track, 
that  they  were  too  much  taken  in  by  the 
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obvioua  explanation  of  the  tragedy  and  did 
-not  see  the  flaws  in  Cayley's  explaiiation  as 
he  did.  He  found,  for  instance,  evidence 
that  proved  to  his  entire  satisfaction  that 
Cayley^  had  himself  locked  the  door  to  the 
room  where  Robert  Ablett  had  been  shot. 
He  also  found  that  Cayley's  motive  in  nm- 
ning  around  the  house  had  been  to  open  a 
window  so  that  it  might  appear  that  wfao- 
ever  shot  Robert  had  made  his  escape  that 
way.  He  himself  had  been  taken  in  by  the 
open  window  and  had  proudly  pointed  it  out 
as  the  murderer's  path  of  escape.  Only 
afterward,  when  he  had  carefully  thought 
matters  over,  he  remembered  that  Cayley 
had  (^>ened  the  window  when  his  attention 
was  engaged  elsewhere. 

THE  police,  encouraged  by  Cayley,  were 
preparing  to  drag  a  small  lake  near 
the  house.  Was  he  eager  to  have  it  inves- 
tigated because  he  knew  that  aitei  it  had 
once  been  proved  that  it  held  nothing,  no 
one  would  lo<^  again,  and  he  could  safely 
hide  something  of  importance  there  without 
fear  of  discovery? 

Hiese  deductions  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
found  a  secret  passage  leading  from  the 
library  to  the  bowling-green  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house  convinced  Antony  that 
Cayley  knew  all  about  the  kilting,  and  that 
he  was  deliberately  trying  to  throw  the  in- 
vestigators off  the  scent. 

Bill  Beverley  and  Antony  were  working 
together  when  they  found  the  secret  passage. 
Entrance  was  made  by  pullii^  out  a  section 
of  book-shelves.  Antony  decided  to  ex- 
plore alone,  leaving  Bill  outside  on  guard. 
He  didn't  know  what  he  would  find — 
possibly  Mark  was  hiding  there,  possibly 
ihe  thing  that  Cayley  proposed  to  hide  in 
the  lake  that  night.  The  latter  idea  opened 
a  train  of  thought  that  was  almost  too  much 
Ix  him.  Cayley  wouldn't  be  such  a  cold- 
blooded scoundrel  as  that. 

While  Bill  mounted  guard,  Cayley  sud- 
denly appeared,  and  it  was  necessary  for  Bill 
to  warn  his  friend  by  taps  in  Morse  code. 
He  was  afraid  Antony  would  not  hear  the 
warning  and  he  did  not  know  how  to  get 
rid  Cayley.  But  at  last  Cayley  started 
out,  Bill  following.  In  the  hall  they  met 
Antony. 

"S<^y  to  keep  yon  waiting,  Bill,"  said 
Antony. 

With  a  tremendous  effort  Bill  resb^ed 


his  feelings  and  said  casually  enou^  that  it 
was  all  right. 

"WeU,  I  must  be  off,"  sud  Ci^. 
**You're  going  down  to  the  village?** 

'•That's  the  idea,"  said  Bill. 

"I  wonder  if  you'd  take  this  letter  to  Jal- 
lands'  for  me?" 

"Of  course." 

"Hunks  very  much.  Well,  I  diall  see 
you  later." 

He  nodded  and  got  into  the  car. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  Bill  turned 
eagerly  to  his  friend. 
•    "WeU?"  he  said  excitedly. 

"Come  into  the  library." 

They  went  in,  and  Tony  sank  down  into 
a  chair. 

"You  must  give  me  a  momait,"  he  said. 
"I've  been  nmning. 
"Running?" 

"Well,  of  course.  How  do  you  think  I 
got  back  here?" 

"You  don't  mean  you  went  out  at  the 
other  end?" 

Antony  nodded. 

"Did  you  hear  me  tapping?" 

"I  did  indeed,  Bill;  you're  a  genius." 

Bill  blushed. 

"I  knew  you'd  understand,"  he  said. 
'TTou  guessed  that  I  meant  Cayley?" 

"I  did.  It  was  the  least  I  could  do  after 
3rou  had  been  so  brilliant.  You  must  have 
had  rather  an  exciting  time." 

"Exciting?  Good  Lord,  I  should  think 
I  hadi" 

"TeU  me  about  it." 

As  modestly  as  possible,  Mr.  Beverley 
explained  his  qualifications  for  a  life  on  the 
stage. 

"Good  man["  said  Antony  at  the  end 
of  it.  "You  are  the  most  perfect  double  of 
Dr.  Watson  that  ever  lived.  Bill,  my  lad," 
he  went  on  dramatically,  rising  and  taking 
Bill's  hand  in  both  of  his,  "there  is  nothutg 
that  you  and  I  could  not  accomjdish 
together,  if  we  gave  our  minds  to  it" 

"SiUy  old  fool!" 

"That's  what  you  always  say  when  I'm 
being  serious.  Well,  anyway,  thanks  aw- 
fully. You  really  saved  us  this  time." 

"Were  you  coming  back?" 

"Yes.  At  least,  I  think  I  was.  I  was  just 
wondering  when  I  heard  your  taking.  The 
fact  of  the  door  being  shut  was  rather  snr- 
priang.  Of  course  the  whole  idea  was  to 
see  if  it  could  be  opened  eaaly  from  the 
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other  side,  but  I  felt  somehow  that  you 
Wouldn't  ^ut  it  until  the  last  possible  mo- 
Tocnt — until  you  saw  me  coining  back. 
Well,  then  I  heaid  the  taps,  and  I  knew  it 
must  mean  s(»nething,  so  I  sat  tight.  Then 
when  'C  began  to  come  along  I  said, 
"Cayley,  b'Jove' — ^bright,  am  I  not? — and 
I  simply  ran  to  the  other  end  of  the  passage 
for  aU  I  was  worth.  And  ran  back  again. 
Because  X  thought  you  might  be  getting 
lather  involved  in  e3q)lanati(His  about 
where  I  was  and  so  on." 

"You  didn't  see  MaA,  then?" 

"No.  Not  his —  No;  I  didn't  see  any- 
thmg." 

"Nor  what?" 

Antony  was  ^ent  for  a  moment. 

"I  di<hi't  see  anything,  Bill.  Or,  rather, 
I  did  see  something;  I  saw  a  door  in  the 
wall,  a  cupboavd.  And  it's  locked.  So 
H  thtte's  anything  we  want  to  find,  that's 
irtiere  it  is." 

"Could  Mark  be  hiding  there?" 

"I  called  through  the  keyhole,  in  a  whis- 
per, 'Mark,  are  you  there?* — ^he  would  have 
Utought  it  was  Cayley.  There  was  no 
aaiswer." 

"Well,  let's  go  down  and  try  t^^ain.  We 
might  be  able  to  get  the  doOT  open." 

Antony  shook  his  head. 

"Am  I  not  going  at  ^?"  said  Bill,  ni 
great  disai^intment. 

When  Ant(my  spoke  it  was  to  ask  another 
question. 

"Can  Cayley  drive  a  car?" 

"Yes,  of  course.  Why?" 

"Then  he  might  easily  drop  the  chauffeur 
at  his  lodge  and  go  off  to  Stanton,  or  wher- 
ever he  wanted  to,  on  his  own?" 

"I  suppose'  so — ^if  he  wanted  to." 

**Yes."  Antony  got  up.  "Well,  look 
here;  as  we  said  we  wei'^  going  into  the  i^ 
lage,  and  as  we  promised  to  leave  that  letter, 
I  almost  think  we'd  better  do  it" 

"Oh!  Oh,  very  well." 

"Jallands'.  What  were  you  telling  me 
about  that?  Oh,  yes;  the  widow  Norbury." 

"That's  right.  Cayley  used  to  be  rather 
keen  on  the  daughter.  The  letter's  for  h»." 

"Yes;  well,  let's  take  it.  Just  to  be  on 
iht  safe  side." 

"Am  I  going  to  be  done  out  of  that  secret 
passage  altogether?"  asked  Bill  fretfully. 

"There's  nothing  to  see,  really,  I  prconise 
you." 

"You're  very  mysterious.  What's  upset 
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you?  You  did  see  something  down  there; 
I'm  certain  of  it." 

"I  did,  and  I've  told  you  about  it." 

"No,  you  haven't  You  only  told  me 
about  the  door  in  the  wall." 

"That's  it,  Bill.  And  it's  locked.  And 
I'm  frightened  of  what's  behind  it" 

"But,  then,  we  shall  never  know  what's 
there  if  we  aren't  going  to  look. 

"We  shall  know  to-ni^t,"  said  Antony, 
taking  Bill's  arm  and  leading  him  to  the 
hall,  "^en  we  watch  our  dear  friend  Cay- 
ley dropinng  it  into  the  pond." 

THEY  left  the  road  and  took  the  path 
across  the  fields  which  sloped  gently 
downward  towards  Jallands'.  Antony  was 
silent,  and  since  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  a 
conversation  with  a  silent  man  for  any 
leI^;th  of  time,  Bill  had  dropped  into  silence 
too.  Or  rather,  he  hiunmed  to  himself,  hit 
at  thistles  in  the  grass  with  his  stick  and 
made  uncondortable  noises  with  his  iHpe. 
But  he  noticed  that  his  comptmioa  kept 
looking  back  over  his  shoulder,  almost  as  if 
he  wanted  to  remember  for  a  future  occa- 
sicm  the  way  by  which  they  were  coming. 
Yet  there  was  no  difficulty  about  it,  for  they 
remained  all  the  time  in  view  of  the  road, 
and  the  bdt  <A  trees  above  the  kMig  poric 
wall  which  bordered  its  farther  ade  stood 
out  dearly  against  the  sky. 

Antony,  who  had  just  looked  round  again, 
turned  back  with  a  smile. 

"What's  the  joke?"  said  Bill,  glad  of  the 
more  social  atmosphere. 

"Cayley.   Didn't  you  see?" 
"See  what?" 

'^ecar.  Going  past  on  the  road  there." 

"So  that's  «4iat  you  irere  kx&ing  fctr. 
You've  got  good  eyes,  my  boy,  if  you  re- 
cognize the  car  at  this  distance  after  only 
sedng  it  twice." 

"Well,  I  have  got  good  eyes." 

"I  thought  he  was  going  to  Stanton.** 

"He  hoped  you'd  ^ink  so — obviously.** 

"Then  where  is  he  going?" 

"The  library,  probably.  To  consult  our 
friend  XJsshei^-4fter  making  quite  sure 
that  his  friends  Beverley  and  Gillingham 
really  were  going  to  Jallands*,  as  they  said. 
We  must  be  devilishly  inconvenient  for 
him,  hanging  about  the  house.  Any  mo- 
ment he  can  get,  when  we're  definitdiy 
somewhere  else,  must  be  very  useful  to 
him." 
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"Useful  for  what?" 

"Well,  useful  for  his  nerves,  if  for  nothii^ 
else.  We  know  he's  mixed  up  in  this  busi- 
ness; we  know  he's  hidii^  a  secret  or  two. 
Even  if  he  doesn't  suspect  that  we're  on 
his  tracks,  he  must  feel  that  any  moment 
we  might  stumble  on  somethii^." 

Bill  gave  a  grunt  of  assent,  and  they  went 
slowly  on  again. 

"What  about  to-night?"  he  said,  after  a 
lengthy  blow  at  his  pipe. 

"Try  a  piece  of  grass/'  said  Antony, 
offering  it  to  him. 

Bill  pushed  it  through  the  mouthpiece, 
drew  again,  said,  "That's  better,"  and  re- 
turned the  pipe  to  his  pocket. 

"How  are  we  going  to  get  out  without 
Cayley  knowing?" 

"Well,  that  wants  thinking  over.  It's 
going  to  be  dif&cuit.  I  wish  we  were  sleep- 
ing at  the  inn.  Is  this  Miss  Norbury,  by 
any  chance?" 

Bill  looked  up  quickly.  They  were  ck>se 
to  Jallands*  now,  an  old  thatched  farmhouse 
which,  after  centuries  of  sleep,  had  awak- 
ened to  a  new  world,  and  had  forthwith 
sprouted  wings;  wings,  however,  of  so  dis- 
creet a  growth  that  they  had  not  brou^t 
with  them  any  obvious  change  of  character, 
and  Jailands',  even  with  a  bathroom,  was 
still  Jallands*.  To  the  outward  view,  at  any 
rate.  Inside,  it  was  more  dearly  Mrs. 
Norbury's. 

"Yes — ^Angela  Norburv,"  murmured  Bill- 
"Not  bad-looking,  is  she?" 

THE  girl  who  stood  by  the  little  white 
gate  of  Jallands'  was  something  more 
than  "not  bad-looking,"  but  in  this  matter 
Bill  was  keeping  his  superlatives  for  another. 
In  Bill's  eyes  she  must  be  judged,  and  con- 
demned, by  all  that  distinguished  her  from 
Betty  Calladine.  To  Antony,  unhampered 
by  these  standards  of  comparison,  she 
seemed  quite  simply  beautiful. 

"Cayley  asked  us  to  bring  a  letter  along," 
explained  Bill,  when  the  necessary  hand- 
shakings and  introductions  vrere  over. 
"Here  you  are." 

"You  will  tell  him,  won't  you,  how  dread- 
fully sorry  I  am  about — about  what  has 
happened?  It  seems  so  hopeless  to  say  any- 
thing— so  hopeless  even  to  believe  it.  If  it 
is  true  what  we've  heard." 

Bill  r^ated  the  outtine  of  the  events  of 
yesterday. 


"Yes.  And  Mr.  Ablett  hasn't  been  found 

yet?" 
"No." 

She  shook  her  head  in  distress.  "It  sdD 

seems  to  have  happened  to  stHuebody  else, 
somebody  we  didn't  know  at  all."  Then, 
with  a  sudden  grave  smile  which  included 
both  of  them,  "But  you  must  come  and 
have  some  tea." 

"It's  awfully  decent  of  you,"  said  Bill 
awkwardly,  "but  we — er  " 

"You  will,  won't  you?"  she  said  to  An- 
tony. 

"Thank  you  very  much." 

Mrs.  Norbury  was  delighted  to  see  them, 
as  she  always  was  to  see  any  men  in  her 
house  who  came  up  to  the  necessary  stand- 
ard of  eligibility.  When  her  llfe-wOTk  was 
completed,  and  summed-i^>  in  those  beauti- 
ful words:  "A  marriage  has  been  arranged, 
and  will  shortly  take  place,  between  Angela, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Norbury — "  then 
she  would  utter  a  grateful  **Nmic  ditmttis" 
and  depart  in  peace — to  a  better  world,  if 
Heaven  insisted,  but  preferably  to  her  new 
son-in-law's  more  dignified  establis^imenl. 
For  there  was  no  doubt  that  ehgtbility 
meant  not  alone  eligibility  as  a  husluuid. 

But  it  was  not  as  "eligibles"  that  the 
visitors  from  the  Red  House  were  received 
mth  such  eagerness  to-day,  and  evm  if  her 
special  smile  for  "possibles"  was  there,  it 
was  instinctive  rather  than  reasoned.  All 
that  she  wanted  at  this  moment  was  news — 
news  of  Mark.  For  she  was  bringing  it  oS 
at  last;  and  if  the  engagement  columns  of 
the  Morning  Post  were  preceded,  as  in  ^e 
case  of  its  obituary  columns,  by  a  prenumi- 
tory  bulletin,  the  announ(%ment  of  yester- 
day would  have  cried  triumphantly  to 
world,  or  to  such  part  of  the  world  as  mat- 
tered: "A  nuuriage  has  (very  nearly)  ben 
arranged  (by  Mrs.  Norbury),  and  will  cer- 
tainly take  place,  between  Angela,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Norbury,  and 
Mark  Ablett,  of  the  Red  House."  And, 
coming  across  it  on  his  way  to  the  sporting- 
page.  Bill  would  have  been  surprised.  For 
he  had  thought  that,  if  anybody,  it  was 
Cayl^. 

To  the  girl  it  was  neither.  She  was  often 
amused  by  her  mother's  ways;  sometimes 
ashamed  of  them;  sometimes  distressed  by 
them.  The  Mark  Ablett  affair  had  seemed 
to  her  particularly  distressing,  for  Mark  was 
so  obviously  in  league  with  her  mother 
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against  her.  Other  suitors  upon  whom  her 
mother  had  smiled  had  been  embarrassed 
by  that  championship;  Mark  appeared  to 
depend  on  it  as  much  as  on  his  own  attrac- 
tions, great  though  he  thought  these  to  be. 
They  went  a-wooing  togetiher.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  turn  to  Cayley.  that  hopeless 
mel^ble. 

But  alasi  Cayley  had  misunderstood 
her.  She  could  not  imagine  Cayley  in 
love — until  she  saw  it,  and  tried,  too  late,  to 
stop  it.  That  was  four  days  ago.  She  had 
not  seen  him  since,  and  now  here  was  this 
letter.  She  dreaded  opening  it.  It  was  a 
relief  to  feel  that  at  les^t  she  had  an  excuse 
for  not  doing  so  white  her  guests  were  in  the 
house. 

Tl/TRS.  NORBURY  recognized  at  once 
that  Antony  was  likely  to  be  the 
more  sympathetic  listener;  and  when  tea 
was  over  and  Bill  and  Ai^ela  had  been 
disimtched  to  the  garden  with  the  prompt- 
ness and  efficiency  of  the  expert,  dear  Mr. 
Gillingham  found  himself  on  the  sofa  beside 
her,  listening  to  many  things  which  were 
of  even  greater  interest  to  him  than  she 
could  possibly  have  hoped. 

"It  is  terrible,  terrible!"  she  said.  "And 
to  suggest  that  dear  Mr.  Ablett  " 

Antony  made  suitable  noises. 

"You've  seen  Mr.  Ablett  for  yourself.  A 
kinder,  more  warm-hearted  man  " 

Antony  explained  that  he  had  not  seen 
Mr.  Ablett 

"Of  course,  yes.  I  was'forgetting.  But 
believe  me,  Mr.  Gillingham,  you  can  trust 
a  woman's  intuition  in  these  matters." 

Antony  said  that  he  was  sure  of  this. 

"Think  of  my  feelings  as  a  mother." 

Antony  was  thinking  of  Miss  Norbury's 
feelings  as  a  daughter  and  wonderii^  if  ^e 
guessed  that  her  affairs  were  now  being 
discussed  with  a  stranger.  Vet  what  could 
he  do?  What,  indeed,  did  he  want  to  do 
except  listen,  in  the  hope  of  learning?  Mark 
engaged,  or^bout  to  be  engaged!  Had  that 
any  bearing  on  the  events  of  yesterday? 
What,  for  instance,  would  Mrs.  Norbury 
have  thought  of  Brother  Robert,  that  family 
skeleton?  Was  this  another  reason  for 
wanting  Brother  Robert  out  of  the  way? 

"I  never  liked  him.  never!" 

"Never  liked — "  said  Antony,  bewildered. 

"That  cousin  of  his— Mr.  Cayley." 

'•Oh!" 
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"I  ask  you,  Mr.  Gillingham,  am  I  the  sort 
of  woman  to  trust  my  little  girl  to  a  man 
who  would  go  about  shooting  his  only 
brother?" 

"I'm  sure  you  wouldn't,  Mrs.  Norbury." 

"If  there  has  been  any  shooting  done,  it 
has  been  done  by  somebody  else." 

Antony  looked  at  her  inquiringly. 

"I  never  liked  him,"  said  Mrs.  Norbury 
firmly.  "Never." 

However,  thought  Antony  to  himself, 
that  didn't  quite  prove  that  Cayley  was  a 
murderer. 

"How  did  Miss  Norbury  get  on  with 
him?"  he  asked  cautiously. 

"There  was  nothing  in  that  at  allj"  said 
Miss  Norbury's  mother  emphatically. 
"Nothing.    I  would  say  so  to  anybody." 

"Oh,   I  beg  your  pardon.     I  never 
meant  " 

"Nothing.  I  can  say  that  for  dear  Angela 
with  perfect  confidence.  Whether  he  made 
advances — "  She  broke  off  with  a  shrug  d  , 
her  plump  shoulders. 

Antony  waited  eagerly. 

"Naturally,  they  met.  Posably  he  might 
have — ^I  don't  know.  But  my  duty  as  a 
mother  was  clear,  Mr.  Gillingham." 

Mr.  Gillin^iam  made  an  encouragiog 
noise. 

"I  told  him  quite  frankly  that— how 
shall  I  put  it? — that  he  was  treq>asui)g. 
Tactfully,  of  course.  But  frankly." 

"You  mean,"  said  Antony,  trying  to 
speak  calmly,  "that  you  told  him  that — ex 
— Mr.  Ablett  and  your  daughter  " 

Mrs.  Norbury  nodded  several  times. 

"Exactly,  Mr.  Gillingham.  I  had  my 
duty  as  a  mother." 

"I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Norbury,  that  nothing 
would  keep  you  from  doing  your  duty. 
But  it  must  have  been  disagreeable.  Par- 
ticularly if  you  w^n't  quite  sure  " 

"He  was  atbacted,  Mr.  Gillingham. 
Obviously  attracted." 

"Who  would  not  be?"  said  Antony,  with 
a  charming  smile.  "It  must  have  been 
something  of  a  shock  to  him  to  " 

"It  was  just  that  which  made  me  so  glad 
that  I  had  spoken.  I  saw  at  once  that  I  had 
not  spoken  a  moment  too  soon." 

"There  must  have  been  a  certain  awk- 
wardness about  the  next  meeting,"  sug- 
gested Antony. 

"Naturally,  he  has  not  been  here  since. 
No  doubt  th^  would  have  been  bound  to 
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meet  up  at  the  Red  House  sooner  or 
later." 

'*Olif  this  was  onfy  quite  lately?" 

"Last  week,  Mr.  Gillingham.  I  spoke 
just  ia  time." 

^'Ah!*^  said  Antony,  vaida  his  breath. 
He  had  beeo  waiting  for  it. 

He  would  have  liked  now  to  have  gone 
away,  so  that  he  might  have  thou^t  over 
the  new  situation  by  himself;  or  perhaps 
preferably  to  have  changed  partnns  for 
a  little  while  with  BilL  Miss  Norbury 
would  hardly  be  ready  to  confide  in  a 
strang«'  with  the  readiness  of  het  mother, 
but  he  might  have  learned  something  by 
list^ing  to  her.  For  which  of  them  had 
she  the  greater  feeling — Cayley  or  Mark? 
Was  she  really  prepared  to  marry  Mark? 
Did  she  love  htm — or  the  otho^ — or  neither? 
Mrs.  Norbury  was  only  a  trustworthy  wit- 
ness in  r^ud  to  her  own  acticns  and 
thou^ts;  fan  had  learned  (Ultiiat  mis  neces- 
.sary  of  those,  and  only  the  daughter  now 
had  anything  left  to  tell  him.  But  Mrs. 
Norbury  was  still  talking. 

**<^ls  are  so  foolish,  Mr.  Gillingham," 
she  was  saying.  "It  is  fortimate  that  they 
have  mothers  to  guide  than.  It  was  so 
obvims  to  me  from  the  beginning  that  dear 
Mr.  Ablett  was  just  the  husband  tea  my 
little  gir).   You  never  knew  hns?" 

Antmy  said  agtun  that  he  had  not  seen 
Mr.  Ablett. 

"SiKh  a  gentleman.  So  nice-looking  in 
his  artistic  way.  A  regular  Velasquez — I 
should  say  Vandyck.  Ai^ta  would  have 
it  that  she  could  never  marry  a  man  with  a 
beard.  As  if  that  mattered,  when — "  She 
broke  off,  and  Antony  finished  ha  sentence 
for  her. 

"The  Red  House  is  certainly  dianning," 
he  said. 

''Charming.  Quite  charming.  And  it  is 
not  as  if  Mr.  Ablett's  appearance  were  in 
any  way  undistinguished. "  Quite  the  con- 
trary. I'm  sure  you  agree  with  me?" 

Ant<my  said  that  he  had  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Ablett. 

"Yes.  And  quite  the  center  M  the  literary 
and  artistic  world.  So  desirable  in  every 
way." 

She  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  c(»nmuned  with 
herself  for  a  Kttle.  Antwiy  was  about  to 
snatch  the  opportunity  of  leaving  when 
Mrs.  Norbury  began  again. 

"And  then  ^re's  this  scap^race  Ivother 


ofhis.  Hewasp^fectly  frank  with  me,  BIr. 
Gillingham.  He  would  be.  He  tdd  me  of 
this  brother,  and  I  told  him  that  I  was  qute 
certain  it  wv»dd  make  no  diSerenoe  tonqr 
dau^ter's  feelings  for  him.  After  aU,  the 
brothu-  was  in  Au^iaha." 

"When  was  this?  Yesterday?"  Antony 
felt  that,  if  Mark  had  only  mentioned  itafta 
his  brother's  announcement  of  a  personal 
call  at  the  Red  House,  this  perfect  frankness 
had  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  bdund  it. 

"It  couldn't  have  be»  yesterday,  Mi. 
Gillin^tam.  Yesterday—"  She  shuddered 
and  s^ook  het  head. 

"I  thought  perhaps  he  had  been  down 
here  in  the  monung." 

"Oh,  no!  There  is  such  a  thing,  Mr. 
Gillii^ham,  as  being  too  devoted  a  lover. 
Not  in  the  mmming;  no.  We  both  agreed 
that  dear  Ai^jela—  Oh,  nol  No;  the  day 
b^re  yestnday,  whai  he  happened  to  droj^ 
in  about  tea-time." 

It  occurred  to  Antony  that  Mrs.  Norbury 
had  come  a  loi^  way  from  her  tycning 
statement  that  Ma^  and  Miss  Norbwy 
were  practically  eng^ed.  She  was  now 
admitting  that  dear  Aingda  was  not  to  be 
rushed,  tiiat  dear  Angela  had,  indeed,  no 
heart  for  the  match  at  alL 

"The  dar  before  yesterday.  As  it  hn^ 
pened,  dear  Angda  was  out.  Not  thlU  it 
mattered.  He  was  driving  to  Middleston. 
He  hardly  had  time  for  a  cup  erf  tea;  so  that 
ev«i  if  die  had  been  in  

Antony  nodded  absentiy.  This  was  some- 
thing new.  Why  did  Mark  go  to  Midttteston 
the  day  before  yesterday?  But,  after  aO, 
vdiy  shouldn't  he?  A  hundred  reasons 
uncomiected  with  the  death  of  Robot  mi^t 
have  taken  him  there. 

Hegotuptogo.  He  wanted  to  be  alone — 
alone,  at  least,  with  Bill.  Mrs.  Norbury  had 
given  him  many  things  to  think  over,  but 
the  great  outstandktg  fact  which  had 
emer^d  was  this:  that  Cayley  had  reason 
to  hate  Mark.  Mrs.  N<»bury  had  givoi 
him  that  reascm.  To  hate?  Well,  to  be 
jealous,  anyhow.  But  that  was  ^loug^. 

"VT'OU  see,"  he  siud  to  Bill,  as  they 
^  wdked  back,  'Sre  know  that  Cayley 
is  perjurii^  himself  and  risking  himself  over 
this  business,  and  that  must  be  for  one  of 
two  reasons.  Either  to  save  Mark  or  to  en- 
danger him.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  either 
whole-heartedly  for  him  or  whole-heartedty 
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against  him.  Well,  now  we  know  that  he 
is  i^ainst  him,  definitely  against  him." 

"But  I  say,  you  know,"  protested  Bill, 
"one  doesn't  necessarily  try  to  ruin  one's 
rival  in  love." 

"Doesn't  oacV*  said  Ant<»iy,  turning  to 
him  wjth  a  smile. 

Bill  blushed. 

"Well,  of  course,  (me  never  knows,  but 
I  mean  " 

"You  mightn't  try  to  ruin  him,  Bill,  but 
you  wouldn't  perjure  yourself  in  order  to 
get  him  out  of  a  trouble  ctf  his  own  making. 

'Oord,  no!" 

"So  that  of  the  two  alternatives  the  other 
is  the  more  likely." 

They  had  come  to  the  gate  in  the  last  field 
which  divided  them  from  the  road,  and 
having  gone  through  it,  they  turned  round 
and  leaned  against  it,  resting  for  a  moment, 
and  lookmg  down  at  the  house  which  they 
had  left. 

"Nice  little  place,  isn't  it?"  said  Bill 

•*Very.  But  rather  mysterious." 

"In  what  way?" 

**Well,  Where's  the  front  door?" 

"The  front  door?  Why,  you've  just  oome 
out  of  it" 

"But  isn^t  there  a  drive,  or  a  road  or 
anything?" 

Bill  laughed. 

"No;  ^t's  the  beauty  of  it  to  some 
p«)ple.  And  that's  why  it's  so  che^>,  and 
why  the  Norbxuys  can  afford  it,  I  e^>ect." 
They're  not  too  well  off." 

"But  what  about  luggage  and  tradesmen 
and  that  kind  of  thing?" 

"Oh,  there's  a  cax-track,  but  motor-cars 
can't  come  any  nearer  than  the  road" — ^he 
turned  roimd  and  pointed — "up  there. 
So  the  week-<nd  millionaire  people  don't 
take  it.  At  least,  they'd  have  to  build  a 
road  and  a  garage  and  all  the  rest  of  it  if 
they  did." 

"I  see,"  said  Antony  carelessly,  and  they 
turned  round  and  continued  their  walk 
up  to  the  road.  But  later  on  he  remembered 
this  casual  conversation  at  the  gate,  and 
saw  the  important  of  it. 

WHAT  was  it  that  Cayley  was  going 
to  hide  in  the  pond  tlu,t  night?  An- 
tony thought  that  he  knew  now.  It  was 
Mark's  body. 

From  the  beginnii^  he  had  seen  this 
answer  coming,  and  had  drawn  back  from 
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it.  For,  if  Mark  had  been  killed,  it  seemed 
such  a  cold-blooded  killing.  Was  Cayley 
equal  to  it?  Bill  would  have  said  "No," 
but  that  was  because  he  had  had  breakfast 
with  Cayley,  and  lunch  with  him,  and  din- 
ner with  hun;  had  ragged  him  and  played 
games  with  him.  Bill  would  have  said  "No," 
because  Bill  wouldn't  have  killed  anybody 
in  cold  blood  himself,  and  because  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  other  people  behaved 
pretty  much  as  he  did.  But  Antony  had 
no  such  illusions.  Murders  were  done; 
murder  had  actually  b^n  done  here,  for 
there  was  Robert's  dead  body.  Why  not 
another  murd^? 

Had  Mark  been  in  the  office  at  all  th&t 
afternoon?  The  only  evidence  (other  than 
Cayley's,  which  obviously  did  not  count) 
was  Elsie's.  Elsie  was  quite  certain  that 
she  had  heard  his  voice.  But,  then.  Bill  had 
said  that  it  was  a  very  characteristic  voice — 
an  easy  voice,  therefore,  to  imitate.  If  Bill 
could  imitate  it  so  successfully,  why  not 
Cayley? 

But  perhaps  it  had  not  been  such  a  cold- 
blooded killing  after  all.  Suppose  Cayley 
had  a  quarrel  with  his  cousin  that  afternoon 
over  the  girl  whom  they  were  both  wooing. 
Suppose  Cayley  had  killed  Mark,  either 
purposely,  in  sudden  passion,  or  acciden- 
tally, meaning  only  to  knock  him  down. 
Suppose  that  this  had  happened  in  the  pas- 
sage, say  about  two  o'clodc,  either  because 
Cayley  had  deliberately  led  him  there  or 
because  Mark  had  casually  suggested  a  visit 
to  it.  (One  could  imagine  Mark  continually 
gloating  over  that  secret  passage.)  Suppose 
Cayley,  there,  with  the  body  at  his  feet, 
feeling  already  the  rope  round  his  neck,  his 
mind  darting  this  way  and  that  in  frantic 
search  for  a  way  of  escape;  and  suppose 
that  suddenly  and  irrelevantly  he  r^em- 
bers  that  Robert  is  coming  to  the  house  at 
three  o'clock  that  afternoon — automatically 
he  looks  at  his  watch — in  half  an  hour's 
time! 

In  half  an  hour's  time!  He  must  think  of 
something  quickly,  quickly.  Shall  he  bury 
the  body  in  the  passf^  and  let  it  be  thought 
that  Mark  ran  away,  frightened  at  the 
mere  thought  of  his  brother's  arrival?  But 
there  was  the  evidence  of  the  breakfast- 
table.  Mark  had  seemed  annoyed  at  this 
resurrection  of  the  black  sheep,  but  cer- 
tainly not  fr^;htened.  No;  that  was  much 
too  thin  a  story.  But  suppose  Mark  had 
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actuafiy  seen  his  brother  and  had  a  quarrel 
with  hun ;  suppose  it  a>uld  be  made  to  Vxk 
as  if  Robert  had  killed  Mark  

Antony  pictured  to  himself  Cayley  in 
the  pasM^,  standing  over  the  dead  body 
of  lus  consm,  and  w<M'king  it  out.  How 
could  Robert  be  made  to  seem  the  murderer, 
if  Robert  were  alive  to  deny  it?  But  sup- 
pose Robert  were  dead,  too. 

He  kwks  at  his  watch  again.  (Only 
twenty-five  minutes  now.)  Suppose  Robert 
w«re  dead,  too.  Robert  dead  in  the  office, 
and  Mark  dead  in  the  passage — ^bow  does 
that  hei^  Madness!  But  if  the  bodies 
were  brought  together  somehow — md  Rob- 
ert's death  kx^ed  like  suiddr?  Was  it  pos- 
sible? 

Madness  again.  Too  difficult.  (Only 
twenty  minutes  now.)  Too  difficult  to 
arrange  in  twenty  minutes.  Can't  arrange 
a  suKide.  Too  difficult.  Only  nineteen 
minutes  

AND  then  the  sudden  inspiration!  Robert 
dead  in  the  office,  Mark's  body  hidden 
in  the  passage — impossible  to  make  Robert 
seem  the  murderer,  but  how  easy  to  make 
Marie!  Robert  dead  and  Mai^  missing; 
why,  it  )im»ped  to  the  eye  at  once.  Mark 
had  kitted  Robert— accidentally;  yes,  that 
would  be  mwe  likely — ajid  then  had  run 
away.  Sodden  puiic.  (He  looks  at  his 
watdt  s^ain.  Fifteen  minutes,  but  plenty 
of  time  now.    The  thing  arranges  itself.) 

Was  that  the  solution,  Antony  wondered. 
It  seemed  to  fit  in  with  the  facts  as  they 
knew  them;  but,  then,  so  did  thzt  other 
theory  irtiidi  he  had  suggested  to  KU  in 
the  moramg. 

"Which  one?"  said  Bill. 

They  had  come  back  from  Jallands' 
through  the  park  and  were  sittii^  in  the 
copse  above  the  pond,  from  which  the 
in^>ector  and  his  fishermen  had  now  with- 
drawn. Bill  had  listened  with  open  mouth 
to  Antony's  theory,  and  save  for  an  occa- 
sional "By  Jove!"  had  listened  in  silence. 
"Smart  man,  Cayley,"  had  beta  his  only 
comment  at  the  end. 

"Which  other  theory?" 

'That  Mark  had  killed  Robert  acciden- 
tally and  bad  gone  to  Cayley  for  help,  and 
that  Cayley,  having  hidden  him  in  the 
passage,  locked  the  office  door  from  the 
outsifk  and  hammered  cm  it. 

"Yes;  but  yon  were  so  dashed  mysterious 


about  that.  I  asked  you  what  the  pout  oi 
it  was,  and  you  wouldn't  say  anythiBg." 
He  thou^t  for  a  Kttle  and  then  west  oi, 
"I  suppose  you  meant  that  Cayky  dtfbcr- 

ately  l^trayed  Mark  and  tried  toasdeehim 
lock,  like  a  murderer?" 

"I  wanted  to  warn  you  that  we  sliould 
probably  find  Mark  in  the  poasa^,  afive 
or  dead." 

"And  now  you  don't  think  so?" 

"Nov  I  thmk  ibat  his  dead  body  is 
there." 

"Meaning  that  Cayley  went  Cknm  and 

killed  him  afterward— after  you  had  cone, 
after  the  police  had  come?^ 

"Well,  that's  what  I  shrink  from,  Bill. 
It's  so  horribly  cc^bhK)ded.  Cayley  may 
be  capable  of  it,  but  I  hate  to  thi^  of  it** 

"But,  come  to  think  of  it,  your  other  my 
is  ccrfd^Mooded  eoovi^.  Acovding  to  you, 
he  goe»  up  to  the  office  sod  de&entdy 
^oots  a  mui  with  whom  he  has  no  qnandt 
whom  he  hasn't  seen  for  fifteen  years!" 

"Yes;  but  to  save  his  own  neck.  That 
makes  a  difference.  My  theory  is  tlmt  he 
quarreled  viol«Dtly  with  Mark  over  the 
girl,  and  killed  him  in  sudden  passim. 
Anything  that  happened  after  that  would 
be  sett-defense.  I  don't  mean  that  I  excuse 
it,  but  that  I  understand  it.  And  I  think 
that  Mark's  dead  body  is  in  Uie  poss^ 
now,  and  has  been  there  since,  say,  half- 
past  two  yesterday  afternoon.  Andto-ni^ 
Cayley  is  going  to  hide  it  in  the  pond." 

Bill  pulled  at  the  moss  on  the  ground 
beside  him,  threw  away  a  handful  or  two, 
and  said  slowly,  "You  may  be  rif^t,  but 
it's  aU  guess-work,  you  know." 

Antony  lauded. 

"Good  Lord,  of  course  it  isl"  he  said. 
"And  to-nig^t  we  ^lall  knov  if  it's  a  good 
guess  or  a  bad  one." 

Bill  brightened  \^  suddenly. 

"To-night,"  he  said.  "I  say,  to-ni^t's go- 
ing to  be  rather  fun.   Howdo  weworit  it?" 

Antony  was  silent  iae  a  little. 

"Of  courw,"  he  said  at  last,  **we  ou|^t 
to  inf(»m  the  poh<%,  so  that  they  can  come 
here  and  watdi  the  pond  to-n^^t" 

"Of  course,"  grinned  Bill. 

"But  I  think  that  perhaps  it  is  a  tittle 
early  to  put  our  thetmes  Iwfore  than." 

"I  think  perhaps  it  is,"  said  Bill  solemnly. 

Antony  looked  up  at  him  with  a  sudda 
smile. 

"BiU,  you  <Ad  bounder!" 
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**Well,  dam  it,  it's  our  show.  I  don't  see 
^rhy  we  shoddn't  get  our  little  bit  of  fua 
out  of  it." 

"Neither  do  L  All  ri|^t,  then,  we'll  do 
without  the  police  to-ndght." 

"We  shall  miss  them,"  said  Bill  sadly; 
"but  *tis  better  so." 

npHERE  were  two  proUems  in  front  of 
tbcm:  first,  the  problem  of  gettmg  out 
of  the  house  without  being  discovered  by 
Ca^ley,  and,  second,  the  problem  of  recover- 
ing whatever  it  was  that  Cayley  dro^qied 
into  the  pcmd  that  ni^t. 

*Xet's  loc^  at  it  from  Caylejr's  pcnnt  of 
view,"  said  Antony.  "He  may  not  know 
that  we're  on  his  track,  but  he  can't  help 
being  su^ndous  of  us.  He's  bound  to  be 
su^dous  ot  ewrybody  in  the  house,  and 
man  particular^  <rf  us,  because  we're  pre- 
sumabfy  more  intdligent  than  the  others." 

He  stopped  for  a  mcxnent  to  l^t  his 
pipe,  and  Bill  took  the  oj^rtunity  of  look- 
ing more  intell^ent  Uuui  Mrs.  Stevens. 

''Now,  he  has  got  something  to  hide  to- 
night, and  he's  gixng  to  take  good  care 
that  we  aren't  watdui^  him.  Well,  vbsLt 
wiH  he  do?" 

"See  that  we  are  asleq>  first,  before  he 
starts  out" 

"Yes.  Come  and  tuck  us  wp,  and  see 
that  we're  nice  and  oimfortable." 

"Yes;  that's  awkward,"  said  Bill.  'TBut 
we  could  lock  our  doors,  and  then  he 
wouldn't  know  that  we  weren't  there." 

"Have  you  ever  locked  your  door?" 

**Ncver." 

"No.  And  you  can  bet  that  Cayley 
knows  that.  Anyway,  he'd  bang  aa  it, 
and  you  wouldn't  answ^,  and  then  what 
would  he  think?" 

Bill  was  silent,  crushed. 

"Then  I  don't  sec  how  we're  going  to  do- 
it," he  said,  after  deep  thou^t.  "He'U 
obviously  come  to  us  just  before  he  starts 
out,  and  that  doesn't  give  us  time  to  get 
to  tiie  pood  in  front  of  him." 

"Let's  put  ourselves  in  his  place,"  said 
Ant<my,  pufhng  slowly  at  his  pqie.  "He's 
got  the  body,  or  whatever  it  is,  in  the  pas- 
sage. He  won't  come  up  the  stairs,  carry- 
ing it  in  his  arms,  and  look  in  at  our  doors 
to  see  if  we're  awake.  He'll  have  to  make 
sure  about  iis  first,  and  then  go  down  for 
the  body  afterward.  So  that  gives  us  a 
little  tune." 

Eatrybody's  UagMtine.  iVoiWMiicr,  X9X1 


"Y-yes,"  said  Bill  doubtfully.  "We 
might  just  do  it,  but  it'll  be  a  bit  of  a  rush." 

"But  wait.  When  he's  gone  down  to  tito 
passage- and  got  the  body,  what  will  he  do 
next?" 

"C(Hne  out  again,"  said  Bill  helpfully. 

"Yes;  but  which  end?" 

Bill  sat  up  with  a  start. 

"By  George,  you  mean  that  he  will  go  out 
of  the  far  end  by  the  bowling-green?" 

"Don't  jrou  think  so?  Just  imagine 
him  walking  across  the  lawn  in  full  view 
ai  the  house,  at  midnight,  with  a  body  in 
his  arms.  Think  of  the  awful  feelit^  he 
would  have  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  vroo- 
dering  if  anybody,  any  restless  sleeper,  had 
chosen  just  that  moment  to  wander  to  the 
window  and  look  out  into  the  night. 
Hiere's  still  plenty  of  moonlight,  BilL 
Is  he  going  to  widk  across  the  pari^  in  the 
momli^t,  with  all  those  windows  staring 
at  him?  Not  if  he  can  help  it.  Not  when 
he  can  get  out  by  the  bomii^-green,  and 
then  come  to  the  pond  without  ever  being 
in  sight  of  the  house  at  all." 

"You're  ri^t,  Tony.  And  that  will 
just  about  give  us  time.  GoodI  Now, 
what's  the  next  thing?" 

"The  next  thing  is  to  mark  the  exact 
place  in  the  pond  where  he  drops — ^what- 
ever he  drops." 

"So  that  we  can  fish  it  out  again." 

"If  we  can  see  what  it  is,  we  shan't 
want  to.  The  police  can  have  a  go  at  it 
to-morrow.  But  if  it's  somethmg  we 
can't  identify  from  a  distance,  then  we 
must  try  to  get  it  out.  To  see  whether 
it's  worUi  tdO^  the  police  about." 

"Y-yes,"  said  Bill,  wrinkling  his  fore- 
head. "Of  course,  the  trouble  with  water 
is  that  one  bit  <rf  it  looks  pretty  much  like 
the  next  bit.  I  don't  know  if  that  had 
occvured  to  you." 

"It  had,"  smiled  Antony.  "Let's  come 
and  have  a  look  at  it." 

They  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  copse, 
and  lay  down  there  in  silence,  looking  at 
the  pond  beneath  them. 

"See  anything?"  said  Aataay  at  last 

"What?" 

"The  fence  on  the  other  side." 

"What  about  it?" 

"Well,  it's  rather  useful,  that's  aU.  You 
can  take  a  bearing  on  it.  You  see  " 

"Yes;  you  needn't  stop  to  explain  to  me 
iriiat  a  bearing  is." 
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"I  wasn't  goti^  to.  But  you're  lying 
here" — ^he  looked  up — "underneath  this 
pine  tree.  Cayley  comes  out  in  the  old 
boat  and  6iopa  his  parcel  in.  You  take 
a  line  from  here  on  to  the  boat,  and  mark 
it  off  on  the  fence  there.  Say  it's  the  fifth 
post  from  the  end.  Well,  then  I  take  a 
line  from  my  tree — we'll  find  one  for  me 
directly — and  it  comes  on  to  the  twentieth 
post,  say.  And  where  the  two  lines  meet, 
there  shall  the  eagles  be  gathered  togeUier. 
Q.  £.  D.  And  there,  I  almost  forgot  to 
remark,  will  the  taller  eagle,  Beverley  by 
name,  do  his  famous  diving  act." 

Bill  looked  at  him  uneasily. 

"Really?  It's  rotten  dirty  water,  you 
know." 

"I'm  afraid  so,  Bill.  So  it  is  written  in 
the  book  of  Jasher." 

"Of  course  I  knew  that  one  of  us  would 
have  to,  but  I  hoped —  Oh,  well,  it's  a  warm 
night." 

"Just  the  night  for  a  bath,"  agreed 
Antony,  getting  up.  "Well  now,  let's 
have  a  look  for  my  tree." 

They  walked  down  to  the  margin  of  the 
pond  and  then  looked  back.  Bill's  tree 
stood  up  and  took  the  evening,  tall  and  un- 
mistakable, fifty  feet  nearer  to  heaven 
than  its  neighbors.  But  it  had  its  feUow 
at  the  other  end  oi  the  a>pse,  not  quite 
so  tall,  perhaps,  but  equally  conspicuous. 

"ThaVs  where  I  shall  be,"  said  Antony, 
pointing  to  it.  "Now,  for  the  Lord's  sake, 
count  your  posts  acciuately." 

"Thanks  very  much,  but  I  shall  do  it 
for  my  own  sake,"  said  Bill,  with  feeling. 
"I  don't  want  to  spend  the  whole  night 
diving." 

"Fix  on  the  post  in  a  strai^t  line  with 
you  and  the  splash,  and  then  count  back- 
ward to  the  beginning  of  the  fence." 

"Right,  old  boy!  Leave  it  to  me.  I 
can  do  this  on  my  head." 

"Well,  that's  how  you'll  have  to  do  the 
last  part  of  it,"  said  Antony  with  a  smile. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  nearly 
time  to  change  for  dinner.  They  started 
to  walk  back  to  the  house  together. 

"There's  one  thing  which  worries  me," 
said  Antcmy.  "Where  does  Cayley  sleep?" 

"Next  door  to  me.  Why?" 

"Well,  it's  just  possible  that  he  might 
have  another  look  at  you  after  he's  come 
back  from  the  pond.  I  don't  think  he'd 
bother  about  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 


if  he  is  actually  passing  youi  door,  I  think 
he  might  glance  in." 

"I  shan't  be  there.  I  shall  be  at  the 
bottiHn  of  the  pond,  suckii^  up  mud." 

"Yes.  Do  you  think  you  could  leave 
something  in  your  bed  that  looked  vaguely 
like  you  in  the  dark?  A  bolster  with  a 
pajama  coat  round  it,  and  one  arm  outside 
the  blanket,  and  a  pair  of  socks  or  some- 
thing for  the  head.  You  know  the  kind 
of  thing.  I  diink  it  would  please  him  to 
feel  that  you  were  still  sle^nng  peace- 
fully." 

Bill  chuckled  to  himself. 

"You  betl  I'm  awfully  good  at  that 
I'll  make  him  up  something  really  good. 
But  what  about  you?" 

"I'm  at  the  other  end  of  the  house;  he's 
hardly  likely  to  bother  about  me  a  second 
time.  And  I  shall  be  so  very  fast  asleep 
at  his  first  vi^t.  Still,  I  may  as  well — to 
be  on  the  safe  side." 

THEY  went  into  the  house.  Cayley 
was  in  the  hall  as  they  came  in.  He 
nodded  and  took  out  his  watch. 
"Time  to  change?"  he  said. 
"Just  about,"  said  Bill. 
"You  didn't  forget  my  letter?" 
"I  did  not.  In  fact,  we  had  tea  there." 
"Ahl"   He  looked  away  and  said  care- 
lessly, *^ow  were  they  all?" 

"They  sent  all  sorts  of  sympathetic 
messages  to  you,  and — and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.'* 
"Oh,  yes." 

Bill  waited  for  him  to  say  something 
more,  and  then,  as  nothing  more  was  cqhh 
ing,  he  turned  round,  said,  "Come  on, 
Tony,"  and  led  the  way  up-stairs. 

"Got  all  you  want?"  he  said  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs. 

"I  think  so.  Come  and  see  me  befwe 
you  go  down." 

Antony  shut  his  bedroom  door  behind 
him  and  walked  over  to  the  window.  He 
pushed  open  a  casement  and  looked  out 
His  bedroom  was  just  over  the  door  at 
the  back  of  the  house.  The  ^de  wall  d 
the  office,  wfaidi  projected  out  into  the 
lawn  beyond  the  rest  of  the  house,  was  on 
his  left.  He  could  step  out  on  to  the  tap 
of  the  door,  and  from  there  drop  easily  to 
the  ground.  Getting  back  would  be  a  little 
more  difficult.  There  was  a  conveuieiit 
water-pipe  which  would  help. 
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Hfr  had  just  finished  his  dr^^ng  v>ii£a 
SiU  came  in. 

"Final  jnatractions?"  he  asked^  sitting 
<iown  OD.  the  bed.  "By  the  way,  how  are 
"we  amu^ig  ourselves  after  diimet?  I 
ncftn  immediately  after  dimura'." 

"Billiards?"  suggested  Antoay. 

*'Ail  right.    Anvthing  you  like." 

"Don't  talk  too  bud,"  said  Antony  in 
a  lowu  voice.  "We're  more  or  less  over 
the  baH,  Md  Cayley  may  be  there."  He 
led  the  way  to  the  window.  "We'll  ^ 
out  this  way  to-nj^t.  G<Hng  down-stairs 
is  too  risky.  It's  easy  moiigh;  -better 
put  on  tranis-shoes." 

^'Ri^tit.  I  say,  in  case  I  don't  get  another 
chance  alone  with  you — ^what  do  I  do  when 
Cayley  oimes  to  tuck  me  up?" 

"It's  difficult  to  say.  Be  as  natural  as 
you  can.  I  meazt,  if  he  just  knocks  li^tly 
and  looks  in,  be  asleep.  Don't  overdo  the 
snoring.  But  if  he  makes  a  noise,  you'll 
have  to  wake  and  rub  your  eyes,  and 
wonder  what  on  earth  he's  doing  in  your 
room  at  all.   You  know  the  sort  of  thing." 

"Right.  And  about  the  dummy  figure. 
Ill  make  it  directly  we  come  up-stairs, 
and  hide  it  under  the  bed." 

"Yes.  I  think  we'd  better  go  completely 
to  bed  ourselves.  We  ^lan't  take  a  mo- 
ment <kes^g  again,  and  it  will  give  him 
time  to  get  ^ely  into  the  passage.  Thm 
come  into  my  room." 

"Right.   Are  you  ready?" 

"Yes." 

They  went  down-stairs  together. 

CAYLEY  seemed  very  fond  of  them  that 
night.  Aft^  dinner  was  over,  he  sug- 
gested a  stroll  out^de.  They  walked  up 
and-down  the  gravel  in  front  of  the  house, 
saying  very  little  to  each  other,  until  Bill 
could  staxid  it  no  longer.  For  the  last 
twoity  turns  he  had  be^  slowing  down 
h(^efully  each  time  they  came  to  the  door, 
but  the  hint  had  always  been  lost  on  his 
csmpawios,  and  each  time  anotho:  turn 
had,  been  taken.  But  in  the  end  he  had 
been  finn. 

"What  about  a  little  billiards?"  he  said, 
flaking  hims^  free  from  the  others. 

"W^  you  jJay?"  said  Antony  to  Cayley. 

"I'll  watch  you,"  he  said,  and  he  had 
watched  tJbem  resolutely  until  the  game, 
and  then  another  game  after  that,  had  been 
played. 
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They  went  into  the  hall  and  attacked  the 
drinks^ 

"Well,  thank  Heaven  for  bed/'  said  BiU, 
putting  down  his  glass-  "Are  yon  coning?" 

"Yes,"  said  Antony,  and  finished  his 
(hink.  He  looked  at  Cayley. 

"I've  just  got  one  or  two  little  things  to 
do,"  said  Cayley.  "I  shan't  be  l<»ig  fol- 
lowing you." 

"Well,  good-night,  thrai." 

"Good-night." 

"Good-ni^t,"  called  Bill  from  half-way 
.op- the  stairs.  "Good-night,  Tony." 

"Good-night." 

Bill  looked  at  his  watch.  Ha]f-[xist 
eleven.  Not  much  chance  of  anything 
hai^>ening  for  another  hour.  He  puUed 
open  a  dmwer  and  wondered  what  to  wear 
on  their  expedition.  Gray-flannel  trousers, 
flannel  ^irt,  and  a  dark  coat;  perhaps  a 
sweater,  as  Uiey  might  be  lying  out  in  the 
copse  for  srane  time.  And — good  idea — a 
towel.  He  would  want  it  later  on,  and 
meanwhile  he  could  wear  it  round  his 
waist.  Tennis-shoes.  There!  Everything 
was  ready.  Now  then  for  the  dummy 
figure. 

He  looked  at  his  watch  again  before  get- 
ting into  bed.  Twdve-fiftecn.  How  long 
to  wait  before  Cayley  came  up?  He  turned 
out  the  light,  and  then,  standing  by  the 
door  in  his  pajamas,  waited  for  his  eyes  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  new  darkness. 
He  could  only  just  make  out  the  bed  in  the 
comer  of  the  room.  Cayley  would  want 
more  li^t  than  that  if  he  were  to  satisfy 
himself  from  the  door  that  the  bed  was 
occupied.  He  pulled  the  curtains  a  little 
way  back.  That  was  about  rig^t.  He 
could  have  another  look  later  on,  when  he 
had  the  dununy  figure  in  the  bed. 

How  long  would  it  be  before  Cayley  came 
up?  It  wasn't  that  he  wanted  his  friends, 
Beverley  and  Gillingham,  to  be  asleep  before 
he  started  on  his  business  at  the  pond;  all 
that  he  wjmted  was  to  be  sure  that  they 
were  safely  in  their  bedrooms.  Cayley's 
business  would  make  no  noiae,  give  no  sign 
to  attract  the  most  wakeful  member  of  the 
household,  so  long  as  the  household  was 
really  inside  the  house.  But  if  he  wished 
to  reassure  himself  about  his  guests,  he 
would  have  to  wait  imtil  they  were  far 
enough  on  their  way  to  sleep  not  to  be  dis- 
turb^ by  him  as  he  came  up  to  reassure 
himself.  So  it  amounted  to  the  same  thing, 
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really.  He  would  wait  until  they  were 
asleep — ^until  they  were  asleep — asleep. 

With  a  great  effort,  Bill  regained  the  mas- 
tery over  his  wanderii^  thoughts  and  came 
awake  ^in.  Thb  would  never  do.  It 
would  be  fatal  if  he  went  to  sleep — if  he 
went  to  sleep — to  sleep.  And  then  in  an 
instant  he  was  Intensely  awake.  Suppose 
Cayley  never  came  at  all. 

Suppose  Cayley  was  so  unsuspicious  that, 
as  soon  as  they  had  gone  up-stairs,  he  had 
dived  down  Into  the  passage  and  set  about 
his  business.  Suppose,  even  now,  he  was- 
at  the  pond,  dropping  into  it  that  secret 
of  his.  Good  heavens,  what  fools  they  had 
been!  How  could  Antony  have  taken  such 
a  risk?  Put  yourself  in  Cayley's  place,  he 
had  said.  But  how  was  it  possible?  They 
weren't  Cayley.  Cayley  was  at  the  pond 
now.  They  would  never  know  what  he 
had  dropped  into  it. 

Listen!  Somebody  at  the  door.  He  was 
asleep.  Quite  naturally  now.  Breathe  a 
Uttle  more  loudly,  perhaps.  He  was  asleep. 
The  door  was  opening.  He  could  feel  it  open- 
ing behind  him.  Goixl  Lord,  suppose  Cay- 
ley really  was  a  murderer!  Why,  even  now 
he  might  be — ^no;  he  mustn't  think  of  that. 
If  he  thought  of  that,  he  would  have  to  turn 
round.  He  mustn't  turn  round.  He  was 
asleep — ^just  peacefully  asleep.  But  why 
didn't  the  door  shut?  Where  was  Cayl^ 
now?  Just  behind  him?  And  in  his  hand 
— no;  he  mustn't  think  of  that.  He  was 
asleep.   But  why  didn't  the  door  shut? 

The  door  was  shutting.  There  was  a  sigh 
from  the  sleeper  in  the  bed,  a  sigh  of  relief 
which  escapcMl  him  involuntarily.  But  it 
had  a  very  natural  soimd— a  deep  breath 
from  a  heavy  sleeper.  He  added  another 
one  to  it  to  make  it  seem  more  natural. 
The  door  was  shut. 

Bill  counted  a  hundred  slowly  and  then 
got  up.  As  quickly  and  as  noiselessly  as 
possible  he  dressed  himself  in  the  dark. 
He  put  the  dxmimy  figure  in  the  bed,  ar- 
ranged the  clothes  so  tiiat  just  enough  but 
not  too  much  of  it  was  slunrii^,  and  stood 
by  the  door  looking  at  it.  For  a  casual 
glance  the  room  was  just  about  light 
enough.  Then  very  quietly,  very  slowly, 
he  opened  the  door.  All  was  still.  There 
was  no  light  from  beneath  the  door  of 
Cayley's  room.  Very  quietly,  very  care- 
fully he  crept  along  the  passage  to  Antony's 
ro(»n.  He  opened  the  door  and  went  in. 


Antony  was  still  in  bed.  Bill  walked 
across  to  wake  him  up,  and  then  st(^^ 
rigid,  and  his  heart  thumped  against  his 
ribs.  There  was  somebody  else  in  the  mom. 

"All  right,  Bill,"  said  a  iriii^>ering  voice, 
and  Antony  stepped  out  from  the  curtains. 

Bill  gazed  at  him  without  saying  any- 
thing. 

"Rather  good,  isn't  it?"  s^d  Ant<my, 
coming  closer  and  pointing  to  the  bed. 
"Come  on ;  the  sooner  we  get  out  now  the 
belter." 

He  led  the  way  out  ctf  the  window,  the 
silent  Bill  foUowii^  him.    Th^r  readied 

the  ground  safely  and  noiselessly,  wait 
quickly  across  the  lawn,  and  so,  over  the 
fence,  into  the  park.  It  was  not  until  tbey 
were  out  of  sight  of  the  house  that  BiU  fdt 
it  safe  to  speak. 

"I  quite  thought  it  was  you  in  bed,"  he 
said. 

"I  hoped  you  would.  I  shall  be  rather 
dis^pointed  now  if  Cayley  doesn't  caO 

again.    It's  a  pity  to  waste  it." 

"He  came  all  right  just  now?" 

"Oh,  yes.    What  about  you?" 

Bill  explained  his  feelings  picturesquely. 

"There  wouldn't  have  been  much  point  in 
his  killing  you,"  said  Antony  prosaicall)'. 
"Besides  being  too  risky." 

"Oh!"  said  BiU.  And  then,  "I  Aod  rather 
hoped  that  it  was  his  love  i<x  me  iriiidi 
restrained  him." 

Antony  laughed. 

"I  doubt  it.  You  didn't  turn  up  your 
light  when  you  dressed?" 

"Good  Lord,  nol   Did  you  want  me  to?" 

Antony  laughed  again  and  took  him  by 
the  arm. 

"You're  a  splendid  conspirator.  Bill. 
You  and  I  could  take  on  anythmg  together." 

'  I^HE  pond  was  waiting  for  them,  more 
solemn  in  the  mooi^ight.  The  trees 
which  crowned  the  sloping  bank  on  the  far 
ade  of  it  were  mysteriously  silent.  It 
seemed  that  they  had  the  world  very  much 
to  themselves. 

Almost  tmconsdously,  Antony  sptAt  in  a 
whisper. 

"There's  your  tree;  there's  mine.  As  long 
as  you  don't  move,  diere's  no  chance  of  bis 
seeing  you.  After  he's  gone,  don't  come  out 
till  I  do.  He  won't  be  here  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  so;  so  don't  be  impatient." 

"AU  right,"  whispered  BiU. 
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AntODv  gave  him  a  nod  and  a  smile,  and 
they  walked  oit  to  their  posts. 

The  minutes  went  by  slowly.  To  An- 
tony, lying  hiddm  in  Uk  undergrowth  at 
the  foot  of  his  tree,  a  new  problem  was 
presenting  itself.  Suppose  Cayley  had  to 
make  more  than  one  journey  that  night? 
He  might  come  back  to  find  them  in  the 
boat;  one  of  them,  indeed,  in  the  water. 
And  if  they  decided  to  wait  in  hiding,  on 
the  chance  of  Cayley  (x»ning  back  again, 
what  was  the  least  time  th^  could  safdy 
allow?  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  go 
round  to  the  front  of  the  house  and  watch 
for  his  return  there,  the  light  in  his  bedroom, 
before  conducting  their  experimrats  at  the 
pond.  But  then  they  might  miss  his  second 
visit  in  this  way,  if  he  made  a  second  vi^t. 
It  was  difficult. 

Hb  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  boat  as  he  con- 
sidered these  things,  and  suddenly,  as  if  ma- 
terialized from  nowhoe,  Cayley  was  stand- 
ing by  the  boat.  In  his  haiid  was  a  small 
brown  bag. 

Cayley  put  the  bag  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  stepped  in,  and  using  an  oar  as  a  punt- 
pole,  pu^ed  slowly  o£E.  Th^  very  silently 
he  rowed  toward  the  other  end  of  the 
pond. 

He  had  stopped.  Hie  oars  rested  on  the 
water.  He  pidced  up  the  bag  from  between 
his  feet,  leaned  over  tiie  stem  of  the  boat  and 
rested  it  lightly  on  the  water  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  let  go.  It  sank  slowly.  He  waited 
there,  watdbing,  afraid,  perhaps,  that  it 
might  rise  again. 

Antony  began  to  count. 

And  now  Cayley  was  back  at  his  starting- 
place.  He  tied  iq>  the  boat,  looked  carefuUy 
round  to  see  that  he  had  left  no  traces  behind 
him,  and  then  turned  to  the  water  again. 
For  a  long  time,  as  it  seemed  to  the  watch- 
ers, he  stood  there,  very  big,  very  silent,  in 
the  moonlight.  At  last  he  seemed  satisfied. 
Whatever  his  secret  was,  he  had  hidden  it; 
and  so  with  a  gentle  sigh,  as  unmistakable  to 
Antony  as  if  he  had  heard  it,  Cayley  turned 
away  and  vanished  again  as  quieuy  as  he 
had  come. 

Antony  gave  him  three  minutes,  and 
stepped  out  from  the  trees.  He  waited 
there  for  Bill  to  join  him. 

"Six,"  whispered  Bill. 

Antony  nodded. 

"I'm  going  round  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
Bill.   You  get  back  to  your  tree  and  watch, 
flwjiMy'i  Jifairtlwi.  KoMwOtr,  igsz 


in'case  Cayley  comes  9^Sn..   Your  bedroom 
is  the  lef  t-huid  end  me,  and  Cayley's  the 
end  but  one?   Is  that  ri^t?" 
Bill  nodded. 

"Right.  Wait  in  hiding  till  I  come  back. 
I  don't  know  how  long  I  shall  be,  but  don't 
be  impatient.  It  will  seem  longer  than  it 
is."  He  patted  Bill  on  the  Moulder,  and 
with  a  axiile  and  a  nod  of  the  head  he  left 
him  there. 

What  was  in  the  b^?  What  could  Cay- 
ley want  to  hide  other  than  a  key  or  a  re- 
volver? Keys  and  revt^vers  sink  of  them- 
selves; no  need  to  put  them  in  a  bag  first. 
What  was  in  the  bag?  Something  which 
wouldn't  sink  of  itself;  something  which 
needed  to  be  helped  with  stones  before  it 
would  hide  it^lf  safely  in  the  mud. 

Well,  they  would  find  that  out.  There 
was  no  object  in  worryii^  about  it  now. 
Bill  had  a  <tirty  nij^t's  work  in  front  of  him. 
But  where  was  the  body  which  Antony  had 
expected  so  confidently,  or,  if  thtfe  were  no 
body,  where  was  Mark? 

MORE  immediately,  however,  where 
was  Cayley?  As  quickly  as  he  could, 
Antony  h£^  got  to  the  front  of  the  house 
and  was  now  lying  in  the  shrubbery  which 
bordered  the  lawn,  waiting  for  the  light  to 
go  up  in  Cayley's  window.  If  it  went  up 
in  BUl's  window,  then  they  were  discovered. 
It  would  mean  that  Cayley  had  glanced 
into  Bill's  room,  had  been  suspicious  of  the 
dununy  figure  in  the  bed,  and  had  turned 
up  the  U^t  to  make  sure.  After  that,  it 
was  war  between  them.   But  if  it  went  up 

in  Cayley's  room  

There  was  a  light.  Antony  felt  a  sudden 
thrill  of  excitement.  It  was  in  Bill's  room. 
War! 

The  light  stayed  there,  fining  vividly, 
for  a  wind  had  come  up,  blowing  the  moon 
behind  a  cloud,  and  casting  a  shadow  over 
the  rest  of  the  house.  Bill  had  left  his  cur- 
tains undrawn.  It  was  careless  of  him;  the 
first  stupid  thing  he  had  done,  but  

The  moon  slipped  out  again,  smd  Antony 
laughed  to  himself  in  the  bushes.  There  was 
another  window  beyond  Cayley's,  and  there 
was  no  light  in  it.  The  declaration  of  war 
was  postponed. 

Antony  lay  there,  watching  Cayley  into 
bed.  After  all,  it  was  only  polite  to  return 
Cayley's  own  solicitude  earlier  in  the  night. 
Politeness  demanded  that  one  should  not 
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dqntt  OBcsdf  cb  Ae  pond  ntfl  oae^s 
fcnafc  ■ui  cuwiiui  tibiy  vyx. 

XifEANWHILE  Bin  ns  grtti^  tiled  of 
1»  »Mth^  gscfakf  fag  wasthtf  be 
■i^ftj^MflcffefTthni^liyfoigeltsigtheMHi- 
kr,'^"  It  was  the  sizA  pose  Sx.  He 
hnke  off  a  twjg  and  £vided  ^  iato  szpiBixa* 
Ttoeheanaugtdoo  thcgro— d  ■  troMtcrf 
lam.  So.  He  looked  at  the  pond,  ooontcd 
ip  to  the  sbtth  postr  and  miiwurcd  "set"  to 
UandfagnL  Then  he  knked  down  at  his 
twj^     Oil  two-thtet-logf-Ave-an-seveii. 
Smmt  WaakKioi?  Orwasthatsercnth 
Iritof  a  tii%  as  aniitmtal  hit  which  had 
bctBCB  AegtwidaBjrfaov?  Sora^itwas 
vl  Badheaaid'WloABtaaQr?  Hso^ 
ftiiliMj  awdilHMMiidMi.MMlil  ■■lilii^hl 
Sa.  He  threw  away  the  seventh  twig  and 
coHectcd  the  other  six  together.  '  Pioliapa 
they  would  foe  safer  in  his  pocket.  So. 
;   the  bei^t  of  a  taS  man — wrfU  Ida  own 
he^fat.   Sizieet.  Yes;  that  was  the  way  to 
'   icwmber  it.  Fedmg  a  little  safer  on  the 
!  point,  he  be;g*D  to  wonder  aboat  the  bag, 
(  aod  what  Antonr  would  say  to  it,  and  the 
)  possible  dqplh  of  the  water  and  of  the  mod 
{'  at  the  bottcnn;  and  was  stiD  so  woadeda^^ 
aad  saying,  "Good  Lord,  what  a  Kiel"  to 
^iDHcIf,  when  Antony  reappeared. 

Bin  got  op  and  came  down  the  slope  to 
met 

he  said  fcmly.   "Sixth  post  from 
tte  ^ad.'' 

"Goodrsnulcd  Antony.  "Sfinewasthe 
cj^teentb — a  little  way  past  it" 
"What  did  you  go  off  for?" 
"To  see  Cayley  into  bed.'' 
"bhaBri^t?^ 

"Yes.  Better  hang  yoor  coat  over  the 
abdh  post,  and  then  we  ^ball  see  it  more 
eanly.  I'D  pot  mine  on  the  c^teenth. 
AreyoQ  pjii^toandrcsshereorin  theboat?" 

'^Soinetere,ands(aneiatheboat.  You're 
^Bte  sme  that  you  wouldn't  fike  to  do  the 
Ariqg  yomrself?" 
I   "Qoxte,  tfauks.'' 

I  They  had  walked  roond  to  the  other  side 
M  tte  pcnd.  Coming  to  the  sixth  poet  (rf 
nc  fencx.  Bill  took  off  bis  coat  and  put  it 
b  Tf^t^^w  axkd  then  b^an  his  un^essing, 
Mfle  Antflsqr  wmt  oB  to  marit  the  ei^t- 
Ifeath  post.    When  they  were  ready,  they 

got  hlto  the  boat,  Antony  taking  the  oars. 
"Noir,  Bill,  tdl  me  as  soon  as  I'm  in  a 

be  with  yoor  two  marks." 


HeiBMwlahiwly  toward  Ae  middle  of  the 

pond. 

"Yoo'r  aboot  then  now,"  nid  Bffl  at 
hst. 

_  Antmqr  stopped  Kownig  and  lookad  aboDt 

"Yes;  thafs  pretty  wcS  MtT  He 
tnincd  tihe  boat's  noae  n»a  vntfl  it 
pointed  to  the  pine  tice  nndcr  which  BiU 
had  lain.  "Yon  see  my  tree  and  the  other 

coat?" 
"Yes,"  said  BiU 

"Ri^t!  Now  then,  I'm  gaa^  to  row 
along  this  fine  until  we're  dead  in  between 
the  two.  Get  it  as  exact  as  yoo  can — Ux 
yom  own  sake.^ 

"Stcadyr  said  Bffl  wanns^.  "Back  a 
fittfe— a  fittle  moie— a  little  more— laniard 
agun.  Ri^itr 

Antony  left  the  oars  on  the  water  and 
looked  roond.  As  far  as  he  cookl  tdl,  they 
were  in  an  exact  tine  wi&  eadi  pair  of  land- 
marks. 

"Now  then,  BiU,  in  yoo  go." 

KB  poUed  off  his  diirt  and  stood  t^  Btt 
be  held  a  coA  ot  rape  irtddt  be  had  found 
m  theboat  and  fastened  to  a  ring  in  the 
stem. 

"Yoo  mostn't  (five  from  the  boat,  old 
boy,"  said  Antony  hastily.  "YouH  shift 
its  positioii.   ^de  in  gently.'' 

Bill  slid  in  from  tihe  stem  and  awam 
alowiy  round  to  Antony. 

'Wiat's  it  fike?"  said  Antony. 

"Cold.  WeU,  here's  hick  to  it" 

He  a  sudden  kick,  flashed  foe  a  mo- 
ment in  the  water,  and  was  gme.  Antmy 
steaified  the  boat,  and  took  anotho:  look  at 
his  iBTylmarks. 

BiD  came  up  bdiind  him  with  a  loud  ex- 
pk)BMn. 

"It's  pretty  muddy,  Tony,"  he  fffotested. 

«No;  thank  the  Locdl" 
"Wen,  try  agam." 

Bin  gave  another  kick  and  disi^^)eared. 
^ain  Antony  coaxed  the  boat  back  into 
podtkm,  and  again  BiU  popped  iq>,  this  time 
in  front  of  him. 

"I  feel  that  if  I  threw  yoa  a  sardine,"  said 
Ant(»y,  with  a  smile,  "you'd  catdi  it  in 
your  mouth  quite  easily." 

"It's  awfuUy  easy  to  be  funny  £r<Mn  where 
you  are.  How  much  longer  have  I  got  to  go 
on  d(Mng  thb?" 

Antony  looked  at  his  watch. 
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"About  three  hoois.  We  must  get  bock 
befora  daylight.  But  be  quicker  if  yon  can, 
became  it's  rather  odd  for  me  littii^  here." 

BiD  flidEed  a  handful  of  water  at  him  and 
dtsjqjpcared  agam.  He  was  laider  for  al- 
most a  minute  this  time,  and  there  was  a 
grin  on  his  face  when  it  ma  visible  a^ain. 

"I've  got  it,  but  it's  devihsh  hard  to  get 
up.  I'm  not  sure  that  it  isn't  too  heavy  for 
roe." 

"That's  a&  ri^t,"  said  Antony.  "Use 
the  rope." 

"Good  manr  He  peddled  to  the  ade, 
took  one  end  of  the  rope  and  paddled  back 

again.   "Now,  then." 

Two  minutes  later  the  bag  was  safdy  m 
the  boat.  BiU  dambered  in  after  it,  and 
Antony  rowed  back. 

"Wdl  done,  Winiam,"  he  said  quietly,  as 
they  landed. 

He  letdied  their  two  coats,  and  then 
waited,  the  bag  ht  lus  hand,  while  Bill  dried 
and  dressed  hmisdf .  As  soon  as  the  latter 
was  ready,  he  took  his  arm  and  led  him  mto 
the  copse.  He  put  the  bag  down  and  fdt 
in  his  pockets. 

"I  shall  light  a  pipe  before  I  open  it,"  be 
said.   "What  about  you?" 

"Yes." 

With  great  care  they  filled  and  lit  tfacir 
pqxs.  Bin's  hand  was  »  fittle  mstcndy. 
Antony  noticed  it  and  gave  hhn  a  reassorn^ 

smile. 
"Readyr 
"Yes." 

They  sat  down,  and  taking  the  bag  be- 
tween his  knees,  Anbmy  pressed  the  catch 
and  opened  it. 

"Ck>thes!"  said  Bill. 

Antony  pulled  out  the  top  garment  and 
shook  it  out.    It  was  a  wet  brown-flannd 

coat. 

"Do  you  Tccogttizt  it?"  he  asked. 

"Mark's  brown-fiannel  suit." 

"The  one  he  is  advertised  as  having  nm 

away  in?" 

"Yes.  Itlodulikeit.  Of coufsebehad 
a  lot  of  clothes." 

Antony  put  his  hand  in  the  breast-pocket 
and  took  out  some  letters.  He  con^dercd 
them  doubtfully  for  a  moment. 

"I  suppose  I'd  better  read  them,"  be  said. 
"I  mean,  just  to  see — "  He  lodged  inquire 
ingly  at  Bill,  who  nodded.  Antony  turned 
on  his  torch  and  glanced  at  them.  Bill 
waited  anxiously. 


"Yes.  Mark—  HaBo!" 
"What  is  it?" 

"The  letter  that  Ca34ey  was  tdKag  the  B- 
q)ector  about*  From  Robert.  'MaiiK,7UV 
lovii^  brother  is  coming  to  see  yoaJ  Yes;  I 
suppose  I  had  better  keep  this.  Wdl,  that's 
his  coot.   Let's  have  out  tbe  rest  of  it" 

"They're aB here," said m  "Sbirt,tie, 
socks,  underdotbes,  shoea— yes;  all  d 
them." 

"An  that  he  was  wearn^  ycaterdcy?" 
•^ea." 

"What  do  you  make  of  it?" 

Bm  shook  his  bead  and  adud  anodMr 

question. 

"Is  it  what  you  expected?" 

Antony  faulted  suddenly. 

"It'stooabaurd,"hesaid.  "loqyected- 
well,  you  know  what  I  expected.  A  body. 
A  body  in  a  suit  of  dothes.  Wdl,  peih^is 
he  thou^t  it  woidd  be  saler  to  Ude  tbn 
aeparately.  Tbe  body  here,  and  the  clothes 
in  the  passage,  vri>ere  tfa^  would  never  be- 
tray themselves.  And  now  he  takes  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  hide  the  clothes  here,  and 
doesn't  bother  about  the  body  at  an."  He 
diook  his  head.  "I'm  a  bit  k)st,for  the 
moment,  BiU,  and  that's  tbe  fact." 

"Any^ung  else  there?" 

Antony  fdt  in  the  bag. 

"Stones  and — yea;  tfacn't  acwiftbing 
dse."  He  took  it  out  and  held  it  api.  "These 
we  arc.  Bin." 

It  was  the  office  key. 

'*Then  you  were  right." 

ANTONY  fdt  in  the  ba^  »ffm,mad  thea 
^  turned  it  gently  a|nHle|do>wn  on  the 
grasih  A  dozen  large  stones  Idl  ovt— and 
•onething  else.  He  flashed  down  has  tocdL 
"Another  key,"  be  said. 
He  put  the  two  keys  in  his  pocket,  and 
sat  there  for  a  Ich^  time  in  siknoe,  think- 
mg.   Bill  was  silent,  too,  not  fiking  to  in- 
terrupt his  thoughts,  but  at  last  be  said, 
"Shall  I  put  these  thinp  bode,  Tony?" 
Antony  locked  up  with  a  start. 
"What?  Oh,  yes.   No;  Vh  put  thea 
back.  You  give  me  a  fight,  wifl  yon?" 

Very  slowly  and  carefuSy  be  pot  the 
dothes  back  in  the  fai^,  pau^ng  as  be  took 
up  eadi  gBrnmit,  in  tbe  certain^,  ns  it 
seemed  to  BiD,  that  it  had  sometliing  to 
tell  him  if  only  he  could  read  it. 

When  the  last  of  them  was  in^e,  he  stiH 
waited  there  on  his  knees,  tlnnking. 
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"That's  the  lot,"  said  Bill 

Antony  nodded  at  him. 

"Yes;  that's  the  lot,''  he  said;  "and  that's 
the  funny  thing  about  it.  You're  sure 
it  is  the  lot?" 

**What  do  you  mean?" 

"Give  me  the  torch  a  moment."  He 
took  it  and  flashed  it  over  the  ground  be- 
tween them.  "Yes;  that's  the  lot.  It's 
funny."  He  stood  tq>,  the  bag  in  his 
luuuiU.  "Now,  let's  find  a  hiding-place  for 
these,  and  then — "  He  said  no  more,  but 
stepped  of[  through  the  trees,  BUI  following 
him  meekly. 

As  soon  as  they  had  got  the  bag  off  their 
hands  and  .were  clear  of  the  copse,  Antony 
became  more  communicative.  He  took 
the  two  keys  out  of  his  pocket. 

"C^e  of  them  is  the  ofl&ce  key,  I  suppose, 
and  the  other  is  the  key  of  the  passage  cup- 
board.  So  I  thought  that  perhaps  we 
might  have  a  lock  at  the  cupboard?" 
"Do  you  really  think  it  is?" 
"Well,  I  don't  see  what  else  it  can  be." 
"But  why  should  he  want  to  throw  it 
away?" 

"Because  it  has  now  done  its  work,  what- 
ever it  was,  and  he  wants  to  wash  his  hands 
ci  the  passage.  He'd  throw  the  passage 
away  if  he  could.  I  don't  think  it  matters 
mudi  one  way  or  another,  and  I  don't 
suppose  there's  anything  to  find  in  the 
cupboard,  but  I  feel  that  we  must  look." 

"Do  you  still  think  Mark's  body  m^t 
be  there?" 

"No.  And  yet  where  else  can  it  be? 
Unless  I'm  hopelessly  wrong,  and  Cayley 
never  killed  him  at  all." 

Bill  hesitated,  wonderii^  if  he  dare 
advance  his  theory. 

"I  know  you'll  think  I'm  an  ass  " 

"My  dear  Bill,  I'm  such  an  obvious  ass 
myself  that  I  should  be  del^hted  1»  think 
you  are  too." 

"Well  then,  suppose  Mark  did  kill  Rob- 
ert, and  Cayley  helped  him  to  escape,  just 
as  we  thou^t  at  first.  I  know  you  proved 
afterward  that  it  was  impossible,  but  sup- 
pose it  haiq)ened  in  a  way  we  don't  know 
about  and  for  reasons  we  don't  know  about. 
I  mean,  there  are  such  a  lot  of  funny  thii^ 
about  the  whole  show  that — well,  almost 
anything  might  have  happened." 

"You're  quite  right.  Well?" 

"Well,  then,  this  clothes  business. 
Doesn't  that  seem  rather  to  bear  out  the 
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escaping  theory?  Mark's  brown  suit  was 
known  to  the  police.  Couldn't  Cayley 
have  brought  him  anotho;  one  in  the  pass- 
age, to  escape  in,  and  then  have  had  the 
brown  one  on  his  hands?  And  thought  it 
safest  to  hide  it  in  the  pond?" 

"Yes,"  said  Antony  thoi^tfully,  and 
then,  "Go  on." 

Bill  went  on  eagerly. 

"It  all  seems  to  fit  in,  you  know.  I  mean, 
even  with  your  first  theory — that  Marie 
kLU«i  him  accidentally  and  thra  came  to 
Cayley  for  help.  Of  course,  if  Cayley  had 
played  fair,  he'd  have  told  Mark  that  he 
had  nothir^  to  be  afraid  of.  But  he  isn't 
playii^  fair;  he  wants  to  get  Mark  out  of 
the  way  because  of  the  girl.  Well,  this  is 
his  chance.  He  makes  Mark  as  frightened 
as  posfflble,  and  tdb  him  that  his  only  hope 
is  to  run  away.  Well,  naturally,  he  does 
all  he  can  to  get  him  well  away,  because  if 
Mark  is  caught,  the  whole  story  of  Cayley's 
treachery  comes  out." 

"Yes.  But  isn't  it  overdoing  it  rather  to 
make  him  change  his  underclothes  and 
everything?  It  wastes  a  good  deal  of 
time,  you  know." 

BILL  was  pulled  up  short,  and  said  "OhI" 
in  great  disEq>pointment. 
"No;  it's  not  as  bad  as  that.  Bill,"  said 
Antony  with  a  smile.  "I  dare  say  the  un- 
derclothes could  be  explained.  But  here's 
the  difficulty:  Why  did  Mark  need  to 
change  from  brown  to  blue,  or  whatever  it 
was,  when  Cayley  was  the  only  person  who 
saw  him  in  brown?" 

"The  police  description  of  him  says  that 
he  is  in  a  brown  suit." 

"Yes;  because  Cayley  told  the  police. 
You  see,  even  if  Mark  had  had  lunch  in 
his  brown  suit,  and  the  servants  had  no- 
ticed it,  Cayley  could  always  have  pre- 
tended that  he  had  changed  into  blue  aiter 
lunch,  because  only  Cayley  saw  him  after- 
ward. So  if  Cayley  had  told  the  inspector 
that  he  was  wearing  blue,  Mark  could  have 
escaped  quite  comfortably  in  his  brown, 
without  needing  to  change  at  all." 

"But  that's  just  what  he  did  dot"  cried 
Bill  triumphantly.   "What  fools  we  axel" 
Antony  looked  at  him  in  sxuprise,  and 
then  shook  his  head. 

"Yes,  yes!"  msisted  Bill.  "Of  course! 
Don't  you  see?  Mark  did  change  after 
lunch,  and,  to  give  him  more  of  a  (£ance  of 
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getting  away,  Cayley  lied  and  said  that  he 
was  wearing  the  brown  suit  in  whidi  the 
servants  had  seen  him.  Well,  then  he  was 
afraid  that  the  police  m^ht  examine 
Mark's  dothes  and  find  the  brown  suit 
still  there;  so  he  hid  it,  and  then  dropped 
it  in  the  pond  afterward." 

He  turned  eagerly  to  his  friend,  but  An- 
tony said  nothing.  Bill  began  to  speak 
again  and  was  promptly  wav^  into  silence. 

"Don't  say  anything  more,  c\d  boy; 
you've  given  me  quite  ^ough  to  think 
about  Don't  let's  bother  about  it  to- 
night. We'll  jast  have  a  look  at  this  cup* 
board  and  get  to  bed." 

But  the  cupboard  had  not  much  to  teU 
than  that  night.  It  was  empty  save  for  a 
few  old  bottles. 

''WeU,  that's  that/'  said  BiU. 

But  Antony,  on  his  knees  with  the  torch 
in  his  hand,  continued  to  search  for  scHne- 
thing, 

"What  are  you  looking  for?"  asked  BiU 
at  last. 

"Something  that  isn't  there,"  said  An- 
tony, getting  up  and  dustii^  bis  trousers. 
And  he  lock«l  the  door  again. 

THE  inquest  was  at  three  o'clock;  there- 
after Antony  could  have  no  claim  on 
the  ho^itality  of  the  Red  House.  By  ten 
o'clock  his  iHig  was  packed  and  waiting 
to  be  taken  to  the  G«)rge.  To  Bill,  com- 
ing up-stairs  after  a  more  prolonged  break- 
fast, this  early-morning  bustle  was  a  little 
surprising. 
"What's  the  hurry?"  he  asked. 
"None.  But  we  don't  want  to  come 
back  here .  after  the  inquest.  Get  your 
packii^  over  now  and  thai  we  can  have 
the  morning  to  ourselves." 

He  turned  to  go  to  his  room,  and  then 
came  back  again.  "Are  we  going  to  tell 
Cayley  that  we're  staying  at  the  George? 

"You're  not  staying  at  the  George,  Bill. 
Not  officially.  You're  going  back  to 
London." 
'*Ohl" 

"Yes.  Ask  Cayley  to  have  your  luggage 
sent  in  to  Stanton,  ready  for  you  when  you 
catch  a  train  there  after  the  inquest.  You 
can  tell  him  that  you've  got  to  see  the 
Bishop  of  London  at  once.  The  fact  that 
you  are  hurrying  back  to  London  to  be 
con&nned  will  make  it  seem  more  natural 
that  I  ^uld  resume  my  interrupted  soli- 


tude at  the  George  as  soon  as  you  have 
gone." 

"Then  where  do  I  sleep  to-night?" 

"Officially,  I  suppose,  in  Fulham  Palace; 
unofficially,  I  suspect,  in  my  bed,  unless 
they've  got  another  spare  room  at  the 
George.  I've  put  in  your  confirmatioa 
robe— -I  mean  your  pajamas  and  brushes 
and  things — in  my  bag,  ready  for  you. 
Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  know? 
No?  Then  go  and  pack.  And  meet  me 
at  ten-thirty  beneath  the  blasted  oak  or 
in  the  hall  or  somewhere." 

An  hour  later,  having  communicated 
their  official  plans  to  Cayley,  they  wandered 
out  together  into  the  park. 

"Well?"  said  BiU,  as  they  sat  down 
underneath  a  convenient  tree.  "Talk  away," 

"I  had  many  bright  thoughts  in  my 
bath  this  morning,"  b^an  Antony.  "The 
brightest  one  of  lUl  was  that  we  were  being 
bkuned  fools,  and  wwking  at  this  thii%  from 
the  wrong  end  altogether." 

"Well,  that's  a  helpful  thought" 

"Of  course  it's  very  hampering  being  a 
detective,  when  you  don't  know  anytlwig 
about  detecting,  and  when  nobody  knows 
Uiat  you're  detection,  and  you  can't 
have  people  up  to  cross-examine  Uiem,  and 
you  have  neither  the  energy  nor  the  means 
to  make  pc<^)er  inquiries,  and,  in  shot, 
when  you're  doii^  the  whole  thing  m  a 
thoroughly  amateur,  haphazard  way." 

"For  amateurs  I  don't  think  we're  domg 
at  all  badly,"  protested  Bill. 

"No;  not  for  amateurs.  But  if  we  had 
been  professionals,  I  believe  we  shoukl  have 
gone  at  it  from  the  other  end.  The  Robert 
aid.  We've  been  wcmdering  about  Mark 
and  Cayley  aU  the  time.  Now  let's  wonder 
about  Robert  for  a  bit." 

"We  know  so  little  about  him." 

"WelT,  let's  see  what  we  do  know.  First 
of  aU,  then,  we  know  vaguely  that  he  was  a 
bad  lot — the  sort  of  brother  who  is  hitthed 
up  in  front  of  other  people." 

"Yes." 

"We  know  that  he  announced  his  ap* 
proachii^  arrival  to  Mark  in  a  ^  rather 
unpleasant  letter,  whicb  I  have  in  my 

pocket." 
"Yes." 

"And  then  we  know  rather  a  curious 
thing.  We  know  that  Mark  told  you  aU 
that  this  black  sheep  was  coming.  Now, 
why  did  he  tell  you?" 
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Bill  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said  slowly,  "that  he 
^new  were  bound  to  see  him,  and 
thought  that  the  best  way  was  to  be  quite 
frank  about  him," 

"But  were  you  bound  to  see  him?  You 
■were  all  away  playing  golf.'* 

"We  were  bound  to  see  him  if  he  stayed 
in  the  house  that  night." 

"Very  well,  then.  That's  one  thing 
we've  discovered.  Mark  knew  that  Robert 
was  staying  in  the  house  that  night.  Or 
shall  we  put  it  this  way — he  knew  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  getting  Robert  out 
of  the  house  at  once?" 

BILL  looked  at  his  friend  eagerly. 
"Go  on,"  he  said.   "This  is  gettmg 
interesting." 

**He  also  knew  something  else,"  went 
on  Antony.  "He  knew  that  Robert  was 
bound  to  betray  his  real  character  to  you 
as  soon  as  you  met  him.  He  couldn't  pass 
him  off  on  you  as  just  a  traveled  brother 
from  the  Dominions,  with  perhaps  a  bit 
of  an  accent;  he  had  to  tell  you  at  once, 
because  you  were  bound  to  find  out  that 
Robert  was  a  wastrel." 

"Yes.   That's  sound  enough." 
"Well,  now,  doesn't  it  stnke  you  that 
Mark  made  up  his  mind  about  all  that 
rather  quickly?" 

"How  do  you  mean?" 
"He  got  this  letter  at  breakfast.  He 
read  it;  and  directly  he  had  read  it  he 
began  to  confide  in  you  all.  That  is  to 
say,  in  about  one  second  he  thought  out 
the  whole  business  and  came  to  a  decision— 
to  two  decisions.  He  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  Robert  out  of  the  way 
b^ore  you  came  bade,  and  decided  that 
it  was  impossible.  He  considered  the  pos- 
sibility of  Robert's  behaving  like  an  ordi- 
nary decent  person  in  public,  and  decided 
that  it  was  very  unlikely.  He  came  to 
those  two  decisions  instantaneously,  as  he 
was  reading  the  letter.  Isn't  that  rather 
quick  work?" 
"Well,  what's  the  e5)lanation?" 
Antony  waited  until  he  had  refilled  and 
lighted  his  pipe  before  answering. 

"What's  the  explanation?    Well,  let's 
leave  it  for  a  moment  and  take  another 
look  at  the  two  brothers.    In  conjunction, 
this  time,  with  Mrs.  Norbury." 
"Mrs.  Norbury?"  said  Bill,  surprised. 

EMryboi^t  Uatntmt,  NoBtn^,  iiui 


"Yes.  Mark  hoped  to  marry  Miss  Nor- 
bury. Now,  if  Robert  really  was  a  blot 
upon  the  family  honor,  Mark  would  want 
to  do  one  of  two  things.   Either  keep  it 

from  the  Norburys  altogether  or  else,  if  it 
had  to  come  out,  tell  them  himself  before 
the  news  came  to  them  indirectly.  Well, 
he  told  them.  But  the  funny  thing  is  that 
he  told  them  the  day  before  Robert's  letter 
came.  Robert  came,  and  was  killed,  the 
day  before  yesterday,  Tuesday.  Mark  told 
Mrs.  Norbury  about  him  on  Monday. 
What  do  you  make  of  that?" 

"Coincidence,"  said  Bill,  after  careful 
thought.  "He'd  always  meant  to  tell  her; 
his  suit  was  prospering,  and  just  before 
it  was  finally  settled,  he  told  her.  That 
happened  to  be  Monday.  On  Tuesday 
he  got  Robert's  letter,  and  felt  very  glad 
that  he'd  told  her  in  time." 

"Well,  it  might  be  that,  but  it's  rather  a 
curious  coincidence.  And  here  is  somethir^ 
which  makes  it  very  cmious  indeed.  It 
only  occurred  to  me  in  the  bath  this  morn- 
ing. Inspiring  place,  a  bathroom.  Well, 
it's  this :  He  told  her  on  Monday  morning, 
on  his  way  to  Middleston  in  the  car." 

"Well?" 

"WeU." 

"Sorry,  Tony;  I'm  dense  this  morn- 
ing." 

"In  the  car,  Bill.  And  how  near  can 
the  car  get  to  Jallands?" 

"About  six  hundred  yards." 

"Yes.  And  on  his  way  to  Middleston, 
on  some  business  or  other,  Mark  stops  the 
car,  walks  six  hundred  yards  down  the  hill 
to  Jallands',  says,  'Oh,  by  the  way,  Mrs. 
Norbury,  I  don't  think  I  ever  told  you  that 
I  have  a  shady  brother  called  Robert,'walks 
six  hundred  yards  up  the  hill  a^n,  gets 
into  the  car,  and  goes  off  to  Middleston. 
Is  that  likely?" 

Bill  frowned  heavily. 

"Yes;  but  I  don't  see  what  you're  getting 
at.  Likely  or  not  likely,  we  know  he  did 
do  it." 

"Of  course  he  did.  All  I  mean  is  that 
he  must  have  had  some  strong  reason  for 
telling  Mrs.  Norbury  at  once.  And  the 
reason  I  suggest  is  that  he  knew  on  that 

morning — Monday  morning,  not  Tuesday — 
that  Robert  was  coming  to  see  him,  and 
had  to  be  in  first  with  the  news." 
"But— but  " 

"And  that  would  oplain  the  other  - 
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prant — Ids  instantaneous  decision  at  break- 
fast to  teU  you  all  about  his  bro&er.  It 
wasn't  instantaneous.  He  knew  on  Mon- 
day that  Robert  was  coming,  and  decided 
then  that  you  would  all  have  to  know." 

"Then  how  do  you  exfJain  the  letter?" 

"Well,  let's  have  a  look  at  it." 

Antony  took  the  letter  from  his  pocket 
and  spread  it  out  on  the  grass  between 
them. 

Maifc,  your  loving  brother  is  conung  to  see  yoo 
tcMnoEToir,  aH  the  way  from  Aastnlia.  X  give  you 
warning  so  that  you  will  be  aUe  to  oonced  your 
surprise  hut  not,  I  hope,  yam  pleaaoze.  Ei^ect 

him  at  three  or  theieabouts. 

"No  date  mentioned,  you  see,''  said 
Antony.    "Just  *to-morrow.' " 
"But  he  got  this  on  Tuesday." 
"Did  he?" 

"Well,  he  read  it  out  to  us  on  Tuesday." 
"Oh,  yes;  he  read  it  out  to  you." 

BTTJ.  Fead  the  letter  again,  and  then 
turned  it  over  and  looked  at  the  back  of 
it.  The  back  of  it  had  nothing  to  say  to  him. 
"What  about  the  post-mark?"  he  asked. 
"We  havoi't  got  the  envelope,  unfortu- 
nately." 

"And  you  think  that  he  got  this  ktter 
aa  Mou^." 

"I'm  inclined  to  think  so,  Bill.  Anyhow, 
I  think — I  feel  almost  certain — that  he 
knew  on  Monday  that  his  brodier  was 
coming." 

"Is  thft  going  to  help  us  much?" 

"No.  It  makes  it  more  diaacult.  There's 
something  rather  uncanny  about  it  all. 
I  d(Hi't  understand  it."  lie  was  silent  for 
a  little,  and  thm  added,  ''I  wcmder  if  the 
inquest  is  going  to  help  us." 

"What  about  last  night?  I'm  kmging 
to  hear  what  you  make  of  that.  Have  yaa 
been  thinking  it  out  at  all?" 

"Last  night,"  said  Antony  thot^htfuUy 
to  himself.  "Yes;  last  ni^t  wants  some 
ezplainii^." 

Bill  waited  hopefully  for  him  to  explain. 
What,  for  insttmce,  luud  Antony  been  look- 
ing for  in  the  cupboard? 

"I  think,"  began  Antony  slowly,  "that 
after  last  night  we  must  give  up  the  idea 
that  Mark  has  been  killed— kill^,  I  mean, 
by  Cayiey.  I  dcm't  beticve  anybody  woidd 
go  to  so  mudi  trouble  to  hide  a  suit  of 
clothes  when  he  had  a  body  ou  his  hands. 
The  body  would  seem  so  much  more  impor- 


tant. I  think  we  may  take  it  now  that  the 
ckttbcB  are  all  that  Cayiey  had  to  iude." 

''But  why  not  lave  kept  tiiem  in  the 
passage?" 

"He  was  fri^tened  of  the  passage.  Mtas 
Norris  knew  about  it." 

"Well  then,  in  his  own  bedroom,  or 
even  in  Mark's?  For  all  you  or  I  or  anybody 
knew,  Mark  might  have  had  two  brown 
suits.  He  |Hx>bably  had,  I  dKndd 
think." 

"Probably.  But  I  doubt  if  that  wodd 
reassure  Cayiey.  The  brown  suit  hid  a 
secret,  and  therefore  the  brown  smt  had 
to  be  hidden.  We  all  know  diat  in  theory 
the  safest  hiding-place  is  the  most  obvious, 
but  in  practise  very  few  pec^k  have  tte 
nerve  to  risk  it." 

Bill  looked  rather  disappointed. 

*Then  we  just  come  back  to  where  we 
west"  he  complained.  "Mark  kiBed  Iris 
brother,  and  Cayiey  h^ped  him  to  esc^ 
throi^  the  passt^,  either  in  OT&a  to 
OHnpromise  him  or  because  there  was  bo 
other  way  out  of  it.  And  he  hdped  him 
by  telling  a  lie  about  his  brown  suit" 

Antony  smiled  at  him  m  geninne  amuse- 
ment. 

"Bad  luck,  Bill,"  he  s»d  sympathetically, 
"lliere's  only  one  murder,  tShac  all  Vm 
awfulty  swry  about  it.   It  was  my  bnit, 

for  " 

"Shut  up,  you  ass!  You  know  I  dkln't 
mean  that." 

"Well,  yon  seemed  awfuDy  disappcHnted." 

Bill  saul  ncFthing  for  a  Uttle,  and  theo, 
with  a  sudden  la«^,  confessed. 

"It  was  so  exdting  yesterday,"  he  said 
(qjologeticaUy,  "and  we  seemed  to  be  just 
getting  there,  and  discoveries  the  most 
wond^ul  things,  and  now  " 

"And  now?" 

"Well,  it's  so  much  more  ordmary." 

Antony  gave  a  shout  of  laughter. 

"Ordinaryl"  he  cried.  "Ordinaryl  Wdl, 
I'm  damned!  Or(&iary!  If  only  one  Ihug 
would  ha^)ai  in  an  onfinary  way,  we 
mi^t  do  something,  but  everj^trimg  is 
ridiculous." 

Bill  bti^t^ed  up  again. 

"Ridiculous?  How?" 

"Every  way.  Take  those  ridicalous 
clothes  we  foimd  last  night.  You  can  ex- 
plain the  brown  stat,  but  why  Uk  ratder- 
clothes?  You  can  cnplam  iSke  ndeidothes 
in  some  absurd  way,  if  yon  fike— yeo  can 
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say  that  Mark  always  chatted  his  under- 
clothes whenever  he  interviewed  anybody 
from  Australia— but  why,  in  that  case, 
my  dear  Watson,  why  di(hi't  he  chai^  his 
coUar?" 

"His  collar?"  said  Bill  in  amazement. 

"His  collar,  Watson." 

"I  don't  understand." 

**And  it's  all  so  ordinary,"  scoffed  Antony. 

"Sorry,  Tony;  I  didn't  mean  that.  Tell 
me  about  the  collar." 

"Well,  that's  all.  There  was  no  coDar 
in  the  hag  last  night.  Shirt,  socks,  tie — 
everything  except  a  collar.  Why?" 

"Was  that  what  you  were  lookii^  for 
in  the  cupboard?"  said  Bill  eagerly. 

"Of  course.  'Why  no  collar?'  I  said. 
For  some  reason  Cayley  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  hide  all  Mark's  clothes;  not  just  the 
suit,  but  everything  which  he  was  wearing 
or  supposed  to  be  wearing  at  the  time  of 
the  murder.  But  he  hadn't  hidden  the 
collar.  Why?  Had  he  left  it  out  by  mis- 
take?  So  I  looked  in  the  cupboard.  It 


wasn't  there.  Had  he  left  it  out  on  pur- 
pose? If  so,  why — and  where  was  it? 
Naturally  I  began  to  say  to  myself:  'Where 
have  I  seen  a  collar  lately?  A  collar  all  by 
itself'?   And  I  remembered — what.  Bill?" 

Bill  frowned  heavily  to  himself  and 
shook  his  head. 

.    "Don't  ask  me,  Tony.   I  can't—  By 
Jove!"    He  threw  up  his  head.    "In  the 
basket  in  the  office  bedrooml" 
"Exactly." 

"But  is  that  the  one?" 

"The  one  that  goes  with  the  rest  of  the 
clothes?  I  don't  know.  Where  else  can 
it  be?  But  if  so,  why  send  the  collar  quite 
casually  to  the  wash  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  take  immense  trouble  to  hide  every- 
thing else?  Why,  why,  why?" 

BUI  bit  hard  at  his  pipe,  but  could  think 
of  nothing  to  say. 

"Anyhow,"  said  Antony,  getting  up  rest- 
lessly, "I'm  certain  of  one  thing:  Mark 
knew  on  the  Monday  that  Robert  was  com- 
ing here." 


The  resuh  of  the  inquest  and  the  solution'  oC  this  great  mystery  are  told  in  the  concluding 
instalment  of  "The  Red  House  Murder"  in  December  Everybody's,  out  November  ISth. 


Two  Unusual  Stories 

What  is  the  plague  of  the  fight-manager^s  life — the 
hardest  nut  he  has  to  ciackf   You'll  find  the  answer  in 

"Hearts  and  Fists"  By  William  Bullock 

Mr.  Bullock's  prize-ring  tales  are  already  well  known  to  Everybody's 
readers  through  the  two  stories  by  him — 'Tlie  Hereditary  Punch** 
and  "Mama's  Boy" — published  in  recent  numbers. 

"Giants  and  Dwarfs"  .  *   By  F.  St!  Mars 

is  the  other  story  that  we  think  will  be  called  unusiud.  Ask  yourself  this 
question:  "Does  the  ant  always  win?"  and  then  read  "Giants  and  Dwaib." 

In  December  Everybody's — out  November  15th 
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If  You  Haw  N^er  Personally  Engaged  in  AMems 
You  Dont  Know  the  Thrills  and  the  Heartaches  of 
Those  Who  Have,  It's  Serious  Business  to  them — An 
Unusual  Story  by  the  Author  of  **Thalassal  Thalassa/*^ 

By  William  Almon  Wolff 


IX  THE  procesnon  the  moivliis  Sep- 
tember just  come.  But  August  w&s 
lingering.  The  heat  oi  August  was  in 
the  dull,  heavy  air,  that  errant  puffs 
a  lazy  wind  could  hardly  stir.  Far  away 
woo^  were  burning;  ^  smoke  of  t&at 
dutant  fire,  diffused,  far  spread,  lay  over 
BraytoA  in  a  murky,  acrid  haze.  It  red- 
dened the  sun  that  was  dipping  down  in 
the  west  and  tltrowing  a  loi%  diaaow  across 
the  football  fidd  from  the  tmpaiated  wooden 
stand  the  boys  themselves  had  built  a  year 
before. 

Tb«-«  wafi  a  tangle  of  wild  growth  at  the 
north  end  of  the  field,  so  close  to  the  goal- 
posts that  a  kicked  ball  was  lost  in  it  some- 
times. There  goldenrod  and  astern  nodded; 
there  the  glowing  red  of  the  sumac  pro- 
clfumed  that  this  heat  had  c(»ne  upon  the 
heels  of  early  frosts;  there  poison-ivy  ran 
like  a  leaping  flame.  Beyond  lay  open  coun- 
try; a  lone  house  here  and  there,  where  the 
town  had  thrown  out  the  feelem  of  its 
growth ;  very  far  away  deep  woods  and  ris- 
ing hills  with  the  smoke  pall  of  the  fire  over 
them. 

The  collqje  buildings  lay  to  the  south. 
You  saw  a  space  of  parched  gnaa,  brown 
and  sear  now,  burnt  by  the  fierce  summer 
of  the  north,  awaiting  the  covering  of  deep 
snow  that  woilld  shelter  it  from  a  winter  no 
less  fierce.  Great  trees  stood  there,  shad- 
ing buildings  that  time  had  mellowed  some- 
what, and  so  redeemed  a  little  from  thdr 
ugliness.  But  there  wu  so  beauty  in  them; 
they  stood,  uncompromising,  rigid,  symmet- 
rical in  their  grouping,  hard  and  rectangu- 
lar in  their  cuxtlines;  use  had  been  in  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  reared  them;  use 
and  the  instant  need  of  that  earlier  time 


that  had  seen  the  facing  of  this  coU^e  in 
a  land  but  newly  woo  fmn  lyoz  and  woK 
and  prowling  Indian. 

Hie  fiMd  was  roi^;  it  was  covered  with 
parched  grass,  worn  bare  in  places  in  the 
^ring,  when  the  bosebaH  diasMmd  had 
Iwm  bid  out  upcMi  it.  The  grass  stood  in 
rough,  ^Nky  hummocks;  m  <mm  oomer  the 
ground  sloped  sharply  down;  it  vasi,  per- 
haps, tiie  ponest  apology  far  a  football 
field  any  cdl^  in  America  omdd  have 
shown  you.  Yet  chapters  of  the  long  his- 
tory of  a  great  game  had  been  written  con- 
<%niing  it  and  the  things  that  had  be^  do»c 
upon  its  rough  and  shabby  surface. 

Half  a  dozen  b<^  were  at  work  upon  it 
then.  As  best  they  could  they  were  mark- 
ing out  the  gridiron,  dipping  Img-handled 
bnishes  into  pails  of  whitewash.  Tluywere 
imcertain,  wavy  lines  that  they  made.  But 
l^ey  would  serve;  b^;an  to  take  form; 
they  were,  roughly,  five  yards  apart  And 
the  four  lines  that  bounded  the  playing  sur- 
face had  been  rightly  surveyed.  Here  was 
a  far  cry  from  the  mathematical  exactitude 
of  Extern  bowls  and  stadiums,  where  broad 
ribbons  of  white  as  tnie  as  plumb-lines 
cross  turf  as  smooth  as  vdvet  and  as  wdl 
groomed  as  a  woman's  hair.  But  that  was 
a  small  matter. 

A  boy  came  on  the  fijeld,  walked  under 
the'  south  goal.  He  wore  patched  mole- 
skins, blue  stockings  broadly  striped  with 
gold,  a  jersey  to  match  them.  His  ^in, 
burnt  brown,  showed  thcoogii  a  torn  place 
at  his  shoulder.  He  carried  an  old,  (&col- 
ored  ball,  grown  heavy  from  long  use,  but 
true  BtiB  and  serviceable. 

"  Xo,  Bummy,"  said  one  of  the  workers, 
lo(dung  tip.    This  was  Bummy  Carter, 
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'vanuty  baU.  He  nodded;  b^an,  from 
the  twenty-five-yard  line,  to  practise  drop 
kicks.  He  got  the  ball  away  quickly;  it 
soared  slowly;  went  over,  time  after  time, 
squareiy  between  the  posts.  There  was  no 
speed  in  tihe  ball  be  Iw^ed ;  it  floated  lazily, 
always,  thot^,  it  had  the  lei^th,  the  cany, 
that  was  needed.  So  Charl^  Brickl^,  ol 
Harvard,  used  to  kick;  it  was  an  agon- 
izii^  thing  to  watch  his  ball,  threat^ng 
always  to  fall  ah<nrt  and  yet,  somehow,  not 
cknng  so. 

One  by  <Mie  others  came  to  follow  Carter, 
They  had  a  couple  of  balls,  even  more  worn 
and  <kcrei»t  than  h^.  And  most  of  them 
spread  out,  tossing  the  ball  high  and  far,  or, 
by  way  of  variety,  with  a  ^oct  throw,  as 
swift  as  a  bullet's  flight.  One  man  prac- 
tised over  and  over  again,  taking  that  short 
throw  while  he  ran  at  full  speed;  laughed  at 
his  failures,  turned  to  grin  triuraf^ntly 
when  he  succeeded. 

AND  then,  abruptly,  somethii^ hai^»«ted. 

Something  oi  V^t  gaiety,  ^  the  spirit 
of  fun,  passed  from  the  field.  A'  mwnent 
before  there  had  been  a  4ozen  boys  play- 
ing, enjoying  a  sport.  Then  there  were 
tight-li^)ed  workers,  intent  upon  the  per- 
formance of  a  task  under  a  master's  eyes. 

Another  player  had  come.  About  him 
there  was  Uiat  kx^  of  the  habit  of  com- 
mand that  even  in  a  boy  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken or  avexkioked.  He  was  big,  big  in 
every  way.  Not  exceptionally  tall  and 
certiunly  not  hi,  he  was  still  impres^ve  in 
his  sheer  bulk.  The  pads  under  his  jersey 
made  his  shoulders  stand  out  grotesqudy; 
they  were  absurdly  square.  His  arms  fell 
from  than  like  flails;  they  swung  as  be 
walked  across  the  field.  His  gait  was  awk- 
ward, yet  there  was  about  it  a  stqwrfo,  un- 
conscious rhythm. 

His  hair  was  a  shock  of  yellow;  it  was  of 
the  color  oi  a  fidd  of  wheat,  toaong  in  the 
wind.  }fis  dweks  were  tanned  and  weath- 
ered; the  skin  was  drawn  tight  over  his 
high  cheek-bones.  His  eyes  were  blue  and 
cold;  they  were  like  the  light  that  lies  deep 
in  a  cake  of  ice.  His  nostrils  flared  out 
above  his  big,  stra^ht  mouth;  his  chin  was 
square,  aggressive,  blunt.  Here  was  a  boy 
bom  for  mastery,  ruthleststy  detemuBed  te 
achieve  it,  harsh,  intolerant,  superbly  con- 
fident ofhimsdf. 

And  you  would  have  had  no  need  <rf  Mil* 
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ing  to  know  that  this  was  the  captain  of  the 
team.  John  Stark— Buck  Stark.  He 
played  half;  seeing  him,  nine  men  out  of 
tea  would  have  guessed  he  was  a  tackle. 
But  to  see  him  smash  a  line — to  follow  him 
through  a  broken  field,  twisting,  turning, 
shaking  himself  clear  by  the  dieer  crashing 
impact  of  his  body  when  the  need  arose, 
sending  tacklers  down  with  the  vidous 
thrust  of  the  heel  of  his  hand  in  a  torific 
straight  arm!  Oh,  a  back  of  backs,  this 
Stark!  He  was  of  the  line  of  the  men  who, 
through  all  the  ages,  have  made  their  bod- 
ies the  servants  of  their  souls,  thdr  spirits; 
the  men  who  have  stood  alone  in  a  breach, 
who  have  lauded  at  the  seas  from  the  prows 
of  their  ships,  who  have  risen  in  thdr  stii> 
nips,  yelliz^,  as' cavalry  rides  home. 

"All  right!"  he  said.  He  made  no  answer 
to  the  greetings  that  he  heard,  may  not  have 
heard  them,  indeed.  "Doc's  late — ^be  here 
soon.  Cwne  on  over  to  the  dummy." 

The  stuffed  canvas  figure  swung  absurdly 
from  the  rope  that  was  stretched  between 
two  posts  in  one  com«'  of  the  field.  Below 
it  the  earth  had  been  turned  up  with  a 
spade,  to  soften  it  a  little — but  only  a  little. 
It  was  baked  too  hard  for  anything  to  make 
it  really  soft.  Stark  ju<^ed  the  distance, 
drew  a  line  with  his  bed  across  the  ground. 

"Take  off  here!"  he  said.  "Like  this  " 

He  went  back,  began  to  run,  flashed  into 
full  speed,  left  the  ground  at  his  mark  and 
fell  upon  the  dummy  like  a  thunderbolt. 
His  arms  closed  about  the  sagging,  straw- 
stuffed  1^  just  above  the  knees;  he  turned 
as  he  fell  and  diot  along  the  ground  on  his 
dde,  his  hips  protected  by  the  heavy  pad- 
ding of  his  canvas  trousers. 

"Sheehan!"  he  called,  as  he  came  back 
and  stood  beside  his  mark. 

Sheehan  was  waiting;  a  line  had  f<»injed. 
He  came  down,  made  a  dea:i  tackle,  got 
up,  smiling.  Man  aft^  num  ran,  took  fjS, 
made  the  tackle.  One  or  two  h^tated  at 
the  mark;  stMne  couldn't  leave  the  ground 
at  all  at  first,  but  leaped,  half-heartedly, 
with  one  foot.  But  none  could  escape  so. 
Back  they  had  to  go,  until,  at  last,  the  bale- 
ful look,  the  whip-like  wwds,  conquered 
sxxae  old,  mstinctive  rductanoe  and  they 
leaped  fairiy  out  into  ^ace,  pluiq;ing  head 
ficMcmost,  as  one  (Kves  into  w^ct.  Three 
timeB  each  nan  was  aent  down;  they  were 
stiff  and  soR  when  they  had  done. 

TUs  doBiaiy  was  a  DMr  thiag  at  Biayton ; 
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they  despised  it,  hated  it.  Stark  shued 
their  feelmgs.  But  the  coach  had  set  it  up; 
had  told  him  to  see  that  the  men  used  it. 

"Goin'  to  scrimmage,  Buck?"  asked 
Swanson,  the  big  full-back.  His  eyes  were 
gleaming;  his  hands  were  working.  "Got 
two  teams  out — some  showing,  I'll  say!" 

"No  scrimmage  to-dayl"  It  was  not 
Stark  who  answered,  but  a  newcomer.  This 
vras  Doc  Hasbrook,  the  coach.  A  lean,  tall 
man,  this  Hasbnx^;  dreadfully  thin,  trag- 
ically white,  save  for  two  high  spots  of  color 
on  his  high  cheek-bones;  with  lustrous,  black 
eyes  and  thin,  bloodless  lips ;  with  hands  as 
white  and  delicate  as  a  girl's,  their  blue 
veins  standing  out.  "Signals,  first.  Line 
up,  now." 

He  looked  them  over  as  they  stood,  wait- 
ing. 

"Truesdell,  quarter;  Schmidt,  take  the 
ball,  (xnter;  Flatt  and  Pulaski,  guards; 
Norton  and  Berger,  tackles;  Sheehan  and 
MacOregor,  ends;  Swanson,  fidl;  Stark 
and  Carter,  halves.  Pick  up  a  team  with 
the  rest,  Crawford.  Dope  out  a  set  of  sig- 
nals and  learn  them — leam  them!  Use  last 
year's  plays — I'll  give  you  something  new 
later  on." 

The  men  he  had  named  had  fallen  into 
their  places.  He  took  them  down  the  field. 
And  then,  slowly,  patiently,  consulting  a 
note-book  he  took  from  his  pocket — ^he  was 
in  street  clothes — he  began  to  work  out 
with  them  the  code  numbers  for  the  first 
simple  plays.  Over  and  over  again  they  ran 
through  each  one. 

'T^OSE  boys  were  hard;  they  had  been 
*  bom  bani.  AH  their  lives  they  had 
worked.  They  had  grown  up  on  farms ;  they 
had  wrestled  with  floods  in  spring,  with  the 
deep  winter  snows.  Their  bodies  were  as 
strong  and  as  supple  as  so  many  springs  of 
finely  tempered  steel.  Yet  they  grew  tired 
that  afternoon  under  the  driving  of  that 
thin  man,  wasted  by  the  disease  that  was 
destroying  hun,  turning  from  them,  at  inter- 
vals, to  yield  to  the  spasm  of  a  racking  cough. 
His  spirit  wore  them  down.  It  bent  them 
to  his  will;  imposed  upon  them  a  labor  they 
could  not  understand.  The  sweat  ran  from 
them;  their  knees  ached  intolerably  from 
the  constant  stooping;  in  their  backs  imac- 
customed  muscles  groaned  and  complained. 

Yet  they  were  silent,  obedient.  Carter, 
muttering  some  complaint  to  Swanson  as 


they  limped  up,  felt  Stark's  eyes  upon  him 
and  grew  still;  the  sneer  that  was  curling 
Sheehan's  ]ips  was  frozen. 

"All  right!"  Hasbrook  said  at  last.  It  was 
nearly  dark;  stars  were  showing  here  and 
there  through  the  haze;  the  last  red  glow 
of  the  sunset  was  fading.  "Twice  around 
the  field  and  in!" 

He  walked  slowly  along  the  field;  turned 
to  watch  the  straggling  pauck  that  Staik 
was  leading  when  he  reached  its  edge.  He 
nodded  to  the  cs^tain  as  the  second  lap  was 
completed;  Stark  slowed  down  to  waUdng- 
pace  beside  him;  the  others  went  ahead. 

"Don't  see  any  use  in  all  that  drilling," 
said  Stark  bluntly. 

"I  know  you  don't.  You  will,  at  Cam- 
bridge next  month." 

Stark's  throat  held  some  deep  sound,  a 
growl,  a  snarl — some  sound  sudi  as  an  ani- 
mal, marking  its  prey,  might  utter. 

"Harvard!"  he  said.  "We'U  beat  them— 
like  we've  beaten  every  one  else  since  you 
came  along,  Doc." 

"Hope  so.  That's  what  we're  trying  for," 
said  Hasbroc^.  "But,  Buck!  Man — ^you 
don't  know!  I  don't,  either.  I  never  saw 
one  of  the  big  Eastern  teams  play.  But  I 
know  they've  got  something — something 
you  fellows  haven't  ever  seen  or  dreamed  of! 
It's — I  guess  it's  like  grass."  He  laughed 
as  he  spumed  the  tough  grass  with  his  foot. 
"Grass!"  he  said.  "Good  enough  grass, 
some  of  it.  Just  as  good  as  the  grass  that 
grows  in  England,  in  some  duke's  park. 
But  you've  read  about  an  English  lawn, 
Buck?" 

Stark  nodded. 

"It's  all  grass,"  Hasbrook  vrent  on. 
"But  we  can't  get  any  such  lawns  as  th^ 
have.  Nowhere  in  this  country — not  yet. 
And  it's  not  just  climate.  It's — I  guess  it's 
time.  They  say  it's  taken  himdreds  of 
years  to  grow  those  lawns.  And  I  guess 
football's  something  like  that,  Buck.  It 
takes  time  to  grow  something  you  can  de- 
pend on,  like  what  they've  got  at  Harvard." 

Stark  grunted. 

"Ever  play  in  a  losir^  game?"  Hasbrook's  ■ 
voice  grew  shrill.  "Did  you  ever  know 
what  it  was  to  see  the  other  team  score  on 
you  a  couple  of  times — before  you'd  get 
anywhere  near  them?  You — what  do  you 
know  about  football?  Oh,  you  can  play — 
but  I'll  tell  you  you  don't  know  what  the 
game  is  till  you've  been  backed  down  over 
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your  own  line!  That's  when  all  the  sort  of 
thing  I'm  goii^  to  hanuner  into  you  counts 
— knowing  things  instinctively — the  stuff 

the  wfa(^  game's  bmlt  on  " 

Stark  stared  at  him. 

"Ymi  fellows  are  going  up  against  some- 
thing next  month  ^t's  so  different  from 
anything  you've  ever  known  that  you  mi^t 
be  going  to  another  coimtry!"  Hasbroit^ 
snapped.  "You'll  find  a  team  that  knows 
all  about  3rou  and  the  way  you  play,  and 
that's  no  more  scared  than  you  are  of  that 
bunch  from  Saint  Joe's  that  you're  playing 
here  Saturday! 

"You've  been  throwing  your  forward 
passes  as  you  pleased  i<x  three  years.  And 
next  BKmth  you'll  find  a  defense  that's 
taken  care  of  every  forward  pass  attack 
that's  ever  been  tried  against  it  yet.  May- 
be we've  got  something  new — I  hope  so. 
But  I'm  not  betting  on  it.  We'll  be  lucky 
if  Shednm  gets  away  once.  Hiey'U  oover 
you  so  that  if  you  get  away  twice  in  the 
game  you'll  be  as  good  as  Mahan.  And 
when  you're  pla3di^  a  team  like  that  you 
don't  have  time  to  stop  and  think  what  to 
do.  You've  got  to  be  fimd  so  that  you  do 
things  without  thinking — the  way  you  save 
yourself  from  falling  when  you  slip  on  the 
ice!  Football!  You  felknrs  havea't  begun 
to  learn  the  game  yet — and  I've  got  six 
weeks  to  teach  you!  Six  weeks!" 

Stark  met  that  outburst  in  silence.  It 
was  not  his  way  to  argue;  he  preferred  lis- 
tening, always,  to  speech.  Bat  his  eyes  were 
sullen;  there  was  no  yieldii^  in  the  hard, 
strai^t  line  oi  his  nuiuth;  his  chin  'stood 
out  a  Htde  further  than  before,  pertiapa. 

NO  ONE  knew  better  than  Stark  him- 
self what  Doc  Hasbrook  had  meant 
to  football  at  Brayton,  what  he  had  done 
for  the  game  there.  But  of  that  all  the 
football  world  knew  something. 

They  had  played  football  raggedly,  with- 
out system,  at  Brayton  for  a  long  time.  In 
the  otd,  early  days  any  good'  Eastern  pre- 
paratory school  could  have  played  rings 
around  a  Brayton  team.  Big,  skm,  awk- 
ward, those  boys  from  the  farms  had  pdayed 
the  game  with  a  fierce  joy  in  its  rou^mess, 
in  the  hand-to-hand  struggle  it  a£f<mied. 
Hiey  had  had  their  ups  and  downs;  a  good 
team  one  year,  with  a  victory  over  State  to 
crown  the  season;  a  bad  one  the  next,  with 
State  taking  its  turn  to  be  uppermost. 
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And  then  had  OHue  Stark's  freshman 
ytaXf  l»ingii^  him,  Swanson,  Carter,  Mac- 
Gregor,  She^m,  one  or  two  others — better 
material,  in  the  rough,  than  Brayton  had 
ever  known — ^better,  indeed,  than  comes  to 
most  colleges.  They  were  green;  they  were 
crude;  of  the  fine  points  of  the  game,  its  tac- 
tics, its  strat^y,  they  knew  nothii^. 

Brayttm,  in  those  days,  had  had  a  coach 
sometunes;  more  often  the  team  had  just 
grown,  with  some  old  player  on  the  faculty, 
an  occasional  graduate,  the  year's  captain, 
to  give  it  what  teaching  it  received.  But  in 
that  first  year  of  Stark's,  Doc  Hasbrook  had 
joined  the  faculty  as  an  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics, driven  to  that  northern  climate  by 
his  doctors  and  his  limgs. 

Doc,  in  his  own  collie  days  in  Chicago, 
had  never  been  strong  enou^  to  play  foot- 
ball himself;  he  had  played  for  the  last  time 
in  hig^  school.  But  he  knved  the  game  with 
that  same  pure  passion  that  makes  some 
men  paint  pictures  and  others  explore  the 
mysterious  realms  of  \ht  higher  mathemat- 
ics. To  him  the  game  was  life  itself  in 
miniature  ;^  throi^  it  he  studied  war  and 
trade,  and  all  the  problems  of  humanity. 
Locked  in  his  mind  were  scores,  hundrette, 
of  theories,  tricks,  devices;  be  found  in 
those  toughened,  ytiry  boys  at  Braytcm 
such  joy  as  a  scientut  might  have  takm  in 
the  gift  of  a  perfectly  equipped  laboratory. 

And  imder  him,  in  three  years,  Brayton 
had  bectnne,  in  its  own  circle,  invincible. 
In  Stark's  sophomore  year  Nebraska,  hav- 
ing, with  a  startling  condescension,  given 
Brajrton  a  game,  was  sw^t  down  to  a  de- 
feat so  crushing  that  the  whole  wcffld  <^ 
Western  footiball  stood  a^iast.  And  after 
Hasbrook's  third  dazr.ling  seaam  the  mail 
had  brought,  one  Janxiary  morning  when 
all  Brayton  lay  under  a  three-foot  fall  of 
snow,  the  news  of  a  miracle.  For  Harvard 
had  asked  Brayton  for  a  game;  invited  her 
to  come  to  Cambridge,  that  the  East  might 
see  and  surprise  this  newest  football  comet. 

No  one  knew  better  than  Hasbrook  him- 
self upon  how  shaky  a  foundatum  the  tow- 
ering edifi(x  of  Brayton's  football  fame  had 
been  reared.  He  had  worked  for  speed;  a 
speed  so  dazzling  that  Brayton's  opponents 
were  beaten  before  they  really  knew  a  game 
was  under  way.  Geared  to  that  amazing 
speed,  equipped  with  a  passing  attack  the 
like  <^  «4iidi  the  West,  at  least,  had  never 
seen,  Brayttm  had  ridden  roughshod,  for 
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three  years,  over  all  neighboring  oj^iosition. 
Hasbrook's  teams  threw  away  the  rule  that 
had  always  d(»ninated  Eastern  football; 
cared  as  little  for  continuous  possession  of 
the  ball  as  does  a  basket-ball  five.  Forward 
and  lateral  passes  of  astonishing  length, 
executed  while  thrower  and  receiver  alike 
were  running  at  full  speed,  were  a  constant 
recourse ;  the  first  touch-down  against  Ne- 
braska had  come  when  Stark,  starting  to 
run  behind  his  own  goal  line,  ^ter  feinting 
to  punt,  had  thrown  the  ball  thirty  yards 
to  Sheehan,  streaking  down  tiie  field. 

Brayton  had  been  scored  upon  often;  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  score  of 
sixty  or  seventy  to  twelve  or  eighteen.  But 
Hasbrook  had  built  up  his  teams  on  the 
theory  that  the  overwhelming  attack  was 
the  best  and  soundest  defense;  had  deliber- 
ately sacrificed  the  fundamentals  of  the 
game,  of  which,  in  any  event,  he  knew  little, 
to  the  dizzy  superstructure  his  own  mind 
had  evolved. 

And  the  fame  of  Brayton,  under  Has- 
brook, had  spread  both  East  and  West. 
There  had  been  talk,  last  year,  of  an  invi- 
tation to  play  in  the  Tournament  of  Roses 
at  Pasadena  on  New  Year's  Day;  that  plan 
had  fallen  through.  But  Walter  Camp  him- 
self had  come  to.  Brayton,  on  his  way  to 
California;  the  result  of  h^  visit  had  been 
the  naming  of  Stark  as  one  of  the  All- 
America  halfs,  and  the  placing  of  Mike 
Sheehan  at  end  on  the  second  team — honor 
enough,  truly,  for  a  college  with  an  enrol- 
ment of  three  hundred  students  when  it 
was  at  the  crest!  And  he  had  said  thatBray- 
ton's  attack,  as  H£isbrook  had  developed  it, 
was  the  only  new  thing  football  had  seen 
since  the  perfection  of  tiie  Harvard  hidden 
ball  offense. 

Yet  now  Hasbrook  was  turning  cautious. 
With  that  record  behind  him  he  was  drill- 
ing those  veterans  of  his,  Stark,  Sheehan 
and  the  rest,  as  though  they  were  beginners. 
Through  those  first  hot  days  of  practise  he 
drove  them,  teachii^  them  simple  plays^ 
such  as,  through  their  three  glorious  years, 
they  had  scorned  to  use;  often  forbidding 
them  the  delights  of  scrimmaging  with  the 
devoted  scrub,  giving  them  no  chance  at  all 
to  display  their  skill  with  those  long  passes, 
in  which  the  ball  had  flown  the  length  of  the 
field  in  half  a  dozen  plays. 

St.  Joseph's  came,  for  the  first  game,  and 
in  the  rough  stand  dazed  students  sat  and 


saw  their  team,  their  glorious,  all-conquer- 
ing team,  that  in  ax  weeks  was  to  play  be- 
fore massed  thousands  in  the  Harvard  sta- 
dium, held  to  a  b^garly  score  of  two  touch- 
downs and  a  field-goal!  Not  once  did  the 
old,  whirlwind  attack  come  into  play;  it 
was  a  constant,  steady,  hammering,  with  a 
kick,  always,  whenever  St.  Joe  held  for  two 
downs. 

There  was  the  ^ence  of  dismay  in  the 
stands.  But  Doc  Hasbrook,  hunt^ed  over 
on  a  bench  beside  the  field,  smiled;  he  was 
well  pleased.  And  a  spectacled  stranger, 
who  was  going  back  to  Boston  that  ni^t, 
looked  thou^tful — extremely  thoughtful. 
He  had  not  seen  the  Brayton  team  of  wide 
report  in  action,  but  he  had  seen  something 
vastly  more  significant  to  a  scout  upon 
whose  reports  Harvard  coaches  had  de- 
pended for  many  years. 

Hasbrook  was  developii^  his  plan;  forg- 
ing a  new  sort  of  weapon,  vastly  diffoent 
from  that  half-discipUned  battle-ax  with 
which,  for  three  years,  he  had  beaten  down 
all  opposition.  Against  the  crude  teams 
that  were  Bray  ton's  natural  rivals,  no  better 
trained  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  game 
than  Brayton  itself,  a  crushing  blow  had 
served  well  enough.  But  ^^i^t  Harvard 
there  would  be  n^d  of  the  finer  instrumoit; 
strategy  must  come  to  the  aid  of  force  and 
sheer  speed. 

IN  STARK  there  sinvived,  despite  the 
growing  power  of  the  team  he  loJ,  a  sul- 
len, half-articulate  opposition  to  Hasbrook's 
plans.  He  did  not  rebel  openly;  he  did  not 
challenge  the  authority  of  the  coach.  He 
allowed  no  one  to  do  that;  he  went  throng, 
without  complaint,  every  exercise  Hasbrook 
prescribed.  But  he  was  aloof;  his  spirit 
could  not  subdue  itself  to  this  grinding  busi- 
ness, this  welding  of  eleven  men  into  a  dis- 
ciplined and  smoothly  working  whole,  a  new 
entity,  to  which  each  man  roust  sacrifice 
something  of  himself. 

It  was  little  Truesdell,  the  quarter-back, 
really,  who  came  nearest  to  understanding 
— perhaps  because  it  was  by  his  very  ability 
to  match  sheer  brawn  and  power  with  wit 
and  cunning  that  he  had  won  his  place  on 
the  team,  Truesdell,  on  this  new  sort  of 
team  that  Hasbrook  was  making,  coimted 
for  infinitely  more  than  he  had  done  before. 
It  was  he,  on  the  field,  who  executed  the 
coach's  plans;  who  sou^t  out  the  weak 
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qwts  of  the  odier  teams,  ukd  drove  his 
plays  against  tiiem;  who  seized  upon  the 
psychological  nu»nent  for  the  actual  min- 
ing of  a  pass.  For  Hasbrook,  of  course,  was 
turning  to  account,  now,  the  reputation 
Brayton  had  built  up ;  he  was  launching  his 
nmnii^-attack.  fr<Hn  formations  that  all  the 
football  world  had  ctmie  to  recognize  as 
those  associated  with  a  long  pass.  Only  the 
pass  itself  had  beccnne  took  a  threat  than 
an  actu^  recourse. 

But  if  it  was  Truesdell  who,  in  the  actual 
play  was  Hasbrook's  deputy,  it  was  still 
Stai^  hims^,  the  captain,  who  was  the 
focus,  the  rallying-point  of  the  team.  It 
was  not  at  all  that  he  asserted  his  nominal 
and  titular  authority  as  captain  against 
Hi^rook;  it  was  something  infinitely  more 
subtte — and,  a  wise  observer  might  have 
thou^t,  move  dangerous — than  that.  What 
he  was  doing  was  really  to  Uve  up  to  his 
captaincy,  to  make  those  boys  of  liie  team 
look  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  coach,  to  see  in 
him,  too,  authority,  to  d^nd  upon  him. 

There  was  no  repetition  of  tiie  old  over- 
whelming scores  that  Brayton  had  been 
wont  to  pile  up  in  the  early  games  that  year. 
But,  cm  the  odier  hand,  no  Ofqiimait  came 
near,  even,  to  crosBing  Brayttm's  goal-line. 
And  the  team,  as  a  team,  had  gone  far  be- 
yond any  achievement  of  its  past  It  luul 
a  new  radlying-point  in  Stark,  a  new  center 
of  strength,  moK  definite  its  own,  more 
absolutely  a  thing  within  itself,  than  it  had 
ever  had  before.  And  Hasbrook,  baffled  at 
first,  disturi>ed,  had  acquiesced,  finally,  in  a 
a)nditi<Hi  that  he  could  hardly,  in  any  case, 
have  ahoed,  had  tried  to  dispose  of  the 
feeling  that  sometimes  came  to  him  that 
StaA.  was  standing  ak>of ,  in  some  odd  way. 

Those  were  stirring  days  on  that  rough 
field.  Every  man  came  out  as  soon  as  he 
was  free  from  classes;  once  the  whole  team 
was  ready  there  was  no  let-up  until  it  was 
so  dark  that  even  a  whitewa^ed  ball  could 
not  be  followed.  Then,  after  suppor,  there 
were  Icmg  blackboard  drills.  Those  sessions 
were  for  all  the  world  like  dassnxun  red- 
tations.  Hasbrook  would  lecture,  lay  out  a 
digram  in  chalk,  delimit  zones,  call  upon 
this  man  and  tiiat  to  draw  diagrams  of 
plays.  And  it  was  while  he  was  hammering 
at  that,  one  night  that,  startlmgly,  shock- 
ingly, he  and  Stark  came  into  ^en  con- 
fikt  and  the  smokU»iii|(  fire  in  tlw  certain 
blazed  up. 

BMrybodyi  Magaslnt,  Nettmbv,  igat 


"You're  good  esKvu^  to  have  a  chance,*' 
Hasbrook  said.  "I  don't  know  what  it'll  be 
— a  fumble,  an  intercepted  pass — some- 
thing. Princeton  beat  Yale  and  Harvard 
both  one  year  because  an  end  scooped  up  a 
loose  ball.  They're  too  good  for  us  in  a 
straight  game.  But  " 

"Nol"  The  word  seemed  to  be  torn 
from  Stark.  He  was  on  his  feet;  there  was 
fire  in  his  blue  eyes  at  last.  "We're  going 
there  to  win,  Doc!"  He  turned  his  bode  on 
Hasbrook,  who  stood  still,  amazed,  silenced. 
"You  h«ir  me,  you  meni  I'll  have  no  man 
in  that  game  who  thinks  we  can  lose!  We've 
got  to  win  that  game.  We've  got  to  say 
we're  going  to  win  it.  We've  got  to  think 
we're  going  to  win  it — until  we're  all  sure 
we're  going  to  win  it." 

He  turned  back  to  Hasbrodc  thm,  faced 
him,  trembling  a  little  in  his  emoti<m,  de- 
fiant, savi^,  indomit«i>le.  For  a  moment 
his  eyes  and  Hasbrook's  met  and  strutted. 
And  it  was  Hasbrook  who  wavered. 

That  brief  passage  was  the  real  crisis. 
From  that  moment  Hasbrook's  authority 
declined;  his  control  <rf  the  team  was  lost. 
It  was  Stark  now  who  niled  it,  who  fou|^t 
to  instil  into  Uie  reat  Ub  own  siq>erb  omfi- 
dence,  his  undiakoble  oeavicticm  that  Har- 
vard, like  all  ibe  long  list  of  teams  that  had 
gone  down  befne  Brayton,  must  be  beaten. 
Not  a  man  on  that  eleven  had  played  in  a 
losing  game  smce  he  hadxome  to  college; 
not  one  kiKw  vhat  even  the  fear  of  defeat 
was  like. 

THE  whole  coll^  was  out  to  see  them 
oit  when  they  started  for  Cambridge. 
Th^  were  to  ride  aa.  a  local  train  to  Min- 
neapohs;  the  test  of  the  journey,  however, 
was  to  be  made  on  limited  trains.  There 
was  a  lower  berUi  for  each  man;  Stark  and 
Hasbrook  shared  a  stateroom.  And  Bray- 
ton teams,  as  a  rule,  had  made  their  trips  in 
day  coaches;  even  when  they  had  gone  to 
play  Nebraska  thay  had  sat  up  all  nighty 
because  the  money  even  for  tourist-sleeper 
berths  was  not  to  be  had.  But  Harvard  was 
paying  for  this  trip,  and  expense  was  not  to 
be  considered. 

It  was  new  coimtry  that  they  saw  as  they 
travded.  They  stared  at  the  great  lakeside 
plants  as  Ihey  rc^ed  cut  of  Chics^o;  the 
smooth,  small  farms  of  TnHiana  and  Ohio 
made  them  smile — they  who  were  used  to 
rolling  lAeatphmds  that  stretched  for  miles. 
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And  then  in  the  morning  they  could  look 
at  New  England  from  the  car  windows; 
white  fences,  stone  walls,  old  houses  stand- 
ii^  amid  orchards;  new  growth  of  woods 
ablaze  with  all  the  tints  of  autumn.  So 
they  came  to  Boston,  and  again  there  were 
reporters  and  photographers;  for  the  first 
time  they  moved  before  a  moving-picture 
camera  and  were  told  that  the  next  day 
they  might  see  themselves  on  the  screen. 

Gloriously,  in  taxicabs,  they  rode  to  the 
up~town  hotel  where  they  were  to  be  quar- 
texed;  from  its  windows  tliey  could  see  the 
Charles  and  the  broad  bridge  that  was,  on 
Saturday,  to  be  their  Appian  Way.  Two 
to  a  room — twin  beds — a  l^throom  for  each 
pair  of  bedroomsl  Even  Stark  was  affected; 
he  was  silent,  while  the  others  exclaimed, 
but  his  eyes  were  eloquent  and  there  was  a 
movement  in  that  hard  line  of  his  mouth. 
So  envoys  frcHn  the  Goths  mi^t  have 
looked  at  imperial  Rome. 

npHEY  came  to  Boston  on  a  Thursday. 

On  Friday  they  rode,  already  dressed, 
out  to  the  stadium,  practised  on  its  smooth 
turf.  The  great  concrete  walls  yawned  in 
their  faces  as  they  looked  up ;  here  and  there 
a  little  knot  of  spectators  had  gathered, 
but  they  were  lost  in  the  immensity  of  those 
towering  rows  of  seats.  The  kickfers  were 
puzzled  by  the  wind;  it  played  strange 
pranks.  And  Truesdell,  calling  his  signals, 
was  appalled  by  the  echoes.  They  were  a 
little  awed;  only  Stark  held  his  mien  of  con- 
queror. 

Hasbrook,  exalted,  his  voice  pitched  low, 
talked  to  them  after  breakfast  on  Saturday. 
He  told  them  what  they  might  expect, 
warned  them  again  of  that  deadly  hidden- 
ball  attack — an  attack  Harvard  had  used 
for  years  and  could  still  use  to  the  m\%tif.- 
cation  of  teams  that  had  believed  it  solved. 
He  told  them  of  the  reserve  strength  of  the 
big  team,  of  how,  for  every  star  on  the  field, 
another  waited  among  the  substitutes,  re- 
minded them  of  minor  teams  that  had 
played  themselves  out,  time  and  again,  in 
the  first  half  against  Yale  and  Harvard  and 
Princeton,  only  to  be  swept  to  cnishii^  de- 
feat in  the  second. 

"You're  sure  you're  going  to  win,"  he 
said.  "So  am  I!  And  that's  a  fine  thing — 
a  great  thing.  But  it's  one  thing  to  be  sure 
and  it's  another  to  be  overconfident.  And 
that's  what  I'm  afraid  of.  Th^'ll  make  you 


fight,  out  there  to-day,  as  you've  never  had 
to  fight  yet.  They'll  score  on  you — they^l 
smash  some  oi  your  pet  plays,  that  no  me 
else  has  ever  been  able  to  st(^  You've  got 
to  be  TfAdy  for  all  that  I'm  through.  It's 
up  to  you  now!" 

They  were  very  quiet  as  they  waited 
about  the  hotel  for  the  scanty  luncheon 
they  were  to  eat,  or  walked  through  near-by 
streets.  *  The  day  was  clear  and  cold;  an 
east  wind  straightened  out  the  flags;  there 
was  no  doud  in  the  sky.  Hasbrook  walked 
out  with  Truesdell;  Stark  met  them,  saw 
the  way  the  coach  was  talking  and  frowned. 
But  he  said  nothing.  His  time  was  ccuning. 

Then  it  had  come.  They  were  waiting. 
Dully,  through  doors  and  windows,  came 
the  din  of  ^e  gatherii^  crowd.  Cheers 
roll«l  out  like  distant  thunder  on  a  sum- 
mer night;  sometimes  a  rhythm  came  into 
the  murmur,  so  that  they  knew  there  was 
singing  in  the  stands.  And  then  one  stood 
in  the  door,  calling: 

"All  ready?  Come  on,  then!" 

Stark  sprang  up.  He  took  a  bright,  new 
ball,  turned  to  look  at  the  team,  led  it  out 
A  storm  of  cheers  and  of  the  clapping  of 
hands  greeted  them;  from  the  cheering  sec- 
tion the  long  Har^^rd  cheer  rolled  out  for 
them.  There  were  not  a  score  of  Braytcm 
men  in  the  stands,  probably,  yet  fc»:  the 
Brayton  team  there  was  a  host  <A  sujqxMrt- 
ers ;  half  that  crowd  had  come  in  the  hope 
seeing  Harvard  beaten,  ready  to  cheer  these 
invaders  from  the  West. 

Swiftly  the  team  lined  up  and  ran  through 
signals;  scattered,  then,  while  MacGr^or 
tried  some  kicks.  Then  Harvard  came,  and 
there  was  more  cheering.  The  minutes 
passed;  in  the  center  of  the  field  the  offidals 
gathered;  Stark  jmned  them,  and  ^ook 
hands  with  Metcalf,  the  Harvard  captain. 
He  called  the  fall  of  the  coin  that  was 
tossed,  chose  to  kick,  agfunst  the  wind.  The 
referee  said  his  last  words  as  the  stands  fell 
silent ;  the  teams  lined  up. 

Then  Swanson's  boot  crashed  into  the 
ball,  and  it  soared  straight  down  the  field, 
and  into  the  arms  of  G^oode,  the  Harvard 
quarter.  Sheehan  missed  his  tackle  square- 
ly; it  was  Stark  himself  ^o  brought  the 
runner  down  on  the  twenty-^rd  line.  And 
on  the  first  play  Harvard  sounded  the  note 
of  the  game  she  meant  to  play,  for  Metcalf 
dropped  back  and  kicked  on  the  first  down. 

Stark  and  Truesdell  were  back;  the  ball 
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was  the  Brayton  quarter's,  but  Metcalf  had 
outkicked  his  ends  in  a  sudden  gust  of  wind, 
and  Stark,  shouting,  cut  across  and  took  the 
He  flashed  past  the  first  Crims(Hi 
player  doini  the  field,  st(^^>ed  dead  a  mo- 
ment, streaked  down  the  side  line  then, 
never  a  yard  within  it,  in  a  blazing  run  that 
carried  him  down  to  Harvard's  thirty-yard 
line  before  he  was  carried  out  of  bounds. 

Truesdetl  barked  out  his  signal  as  he  ran 
to  his  place;  on  the  key-number  Stark  leaped 
forward,  took  the  ball,  went  down  as  he 
struck  the  solid  wall  tliat  blodced  the  open- 
ing(^  tackle.  Twomoreni^eslostayiuxl; 
on  the  fourth  down  Cartra-'s  ^lendid  at- 
tempt for  a  goal  from  the  fidd  yreot  wide 
by  a  foot. 

Stark  was  grimly  exultant  as  they  lined 
up.  They  had  theml  He'd  been  right. 
Harvard!  Here,  in  the  first  minute.  Har- 
vard was  fighting  back  a  surging  attack  <m 
its  goal-line!  Thtkt  run  of  his  had  been  like 
a  score  of  others  that  he  could  lemonber; 
he  had  shakra  off  tacklers,  put  than  out, 
as  easily  as  ever  he  had  done.  Truesdell 
ought  to  have  cut  loose  with  his  chance 
just  now;  no  matter  though — time  enough! 

He  waited,  crouching;  saw  Metcalf  drop 
back  and  the  Harvard  ends  spread  out; 
raced  back  again  to  be  ready  for  the  kick. 
And  the  kidL  came — on  first  down  i^un. 
But  this  time  Metcalf  gaged  wind  and 
distance;  Stark  catching  the  punt  was 
dropped  in  his  tracks  on  his  thirty-yard  line. 
Again  the  Harvard  line  stood  firm  against 
three  running-plays,  yielded  a  yard  to 
Swanson's  craving  plunge  into  the  center, 
threw  back  a  split-play  off  tackle,  forced 
Stark  across  the  fidd  and  out  of  bounds 
on  an  attempt  to  swing  around  the  end. 
And  Carter  had  to  punt,  did  well  against 
that  wind  but  not  so  well  that  Hiuvard 
had  not  gained  on  the  exchange.  For  now 
the  ball  was  on  Harvard's  thirty-yard  line, 
the  luck  of  a  roll  had  helped  the  kick. 

And  now  Brayton,  led  by  the  nose,  had 
to  play  a  sort  of  football  altogether  new  to 
it;  Harvard  kicked  always  on  first  down, 
hoarded  every  predous  moment  of  that  first 
quarter  of  the  game  in  which  the  vrind  was 
at  her  bac^.  And  Metcalf,  a  punter  of  the 
school  of  Felton,  gained  on  every  exdiange, 
judged  his  kicks  perfectly,  timed  them  for 
his  ends,  placed  them  as  he  pleased,  began, 
as  he  worked  down  the  field,  to  send  the  ball 
out  of  bounds.    Stark,  baffled,  growing 
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more  sullen  by  the  minute,  was  choked  off; 
the  opening  for  a  long  return  that  he  had 
seized  so  brilliantly  on  that  first  punt  never 
came  to  him  again.  The  Harvard  ends 
were  down  upon  him  if  he  had  the  ball  to 
catch ;  more  often,  though,  he  had  to  watch 
it  fall  in  touch  beyond  flie  side-line. 

Time  after  time  the  Brayton  backs 
crashed  into  that  stone  wall  of  the  Harvard 
defense,  wore  themselves  out  in  futile  strug- 
gling in  their  own  territory.  Yet  Trues- 
dell's  problem  was  a  luuxi  one.  He  could 
kick  on  first  down,  as  Harvard  was  doing, 
and  with  that  wind  to  throttle  down  Car- 
ter's distance  present  Harvard  with  five 
yards  or  ten  as  a  free  gift.  He  had  been 
forced  back  too  far  to  risk  his  aerial  game; 
be  shook  his  head  fiercely  when  Stark 
called  for  a  pass.  That  had  been  Has- 
brook's  last  injunction.  They  must  p]ay 
safe,  wait  till,  with  the  ending  of  the  qtiar- 
ter,  the  wind  would  be  thdr  ally,  not  their 
foe. 

BUT  then  on  the  last  play,  almost,  of  the 
quarter,  when  Carter  stood  on  the  five* 
yard  line  to  kick  out  of  darker,  a  Harvard 
line-man  sifted  through;  the  tips  of  his  fin- 
gers grazed  the  ball  as  Carter  hurried,  got  it 
away.  And  the  ball  floated  crazily  in  the 
wind,  went  out  of  bounds  on  the  twenty- 
five-yard  line. 

At  once  a  new  note  came  into  Goode's 
voice,  calling  his  signal.  A  savage  thrill  ran 
through  the  Brayton  team;  here  was  attack 
at  last — attack  such  as  they  knew!  Be- 
hind the  line  Stark,  loose,  his  arms  swing- 
ing, his  eyes  searching  the  Harvard  backs, 
wuted.  He  saw  the  ball  go  back,  waited 
still  a  momrat,  made  sure,  he  thoi^t,  of 
the  play  and  cut  through  between  Norton 
and  Piflaski,  spht  by  the  Harvard  diarge, 
to  smash  it.  But  what  he  had  diagnosed  as 
a  swing  around  right  end  had  beoi  a  split 
play  off  left  tackle;  he  struggled  to  his  feet 
to  see  the  linesmen  moving  their  sticks  to 
mark  a  first  down  and  to  hear  the  thirsty 
roar  of  the  Harvard  stands. 

Two  more  plays  took  the  ball  over  for 
the  touch-down:  plays  that  left  the  Brayton 
team  bewildered,  l»flled,  mystified.  But 
they  knew,  as  they  hned  up,  sullen  and  bit- 
ter on  the  goal-hne  waiting  for  the  kick, 
what  talk  of  that  hidden-ball  offense  had 
meanti  They  had  been  the  victims  of  a 
tactical  device  so  perfectly  ctmceived  that 
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for  years,  with  the  most  trifling  variations 
from  season  to  season,  it  had  served  to 
baiSe  Harvard's  opponents. 

With  the  wind  behind  him  still  Stark 
chose  to  kick  off.  But  now  Harvard's  tac- 
tics were  changed.  Instead  of  kicking,  a 
running-attack,  bewildering  in  its  seeming 
variety,  yet  essentially  simple,  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  the  ball  down  the  field. 
Brayton  fought,  fought  doggedly  and  hard. 
Yet,  time  after  time,  the  ball  was  advanced. 
As  the  Brayton  defense  stiffened,  the  Har- 
vard backs  seemed  to  get  more  power  into 
their  sharp  thrusts  at  the  center,  their  slash- 
ing plays  off  tackle.  And  time  after  time, 
too,  back  and  end  were  drawn  in,  fooled, 
lured  into  reenfordi^  the  wrong  ^t,  only 
to  see  an  unprotected  wing  turned  while 
they  were  hopelessly  out  of  the  play. 

Then  when  they  seemed  to  have  solved 
the  problem  at  last,  when  they  had  mas- 
tered the  trick  of  waiting  just -long  enough 
and  not  too  long,  Goode,  feinting  an  end 
run,  flung  a  forward  pass,  and  an  end  slipped 
across  for  the  second  touch-down — two  min- 
utes before  time  was  up  for  the  first  half.  The 
goaX  was  kicked  gain.  With  half  the  game 
played  Harvard  led,  fourteen  to  nothing. 

Tight  nerves  were  snapping  now;  frayed 
tempers  were  in  evidence.  Truesdell,  cry- 
ing with  rage,  abused  them  all  impartially. 
Stark  was  like  a  smoldering  fire. 

If  they  could  cut  loose — if  they  could  play 
their  own  game!  What  chance  had  they 
had?  That  one  flash,  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  game — and  in  their  pride,  their  exul- 
tation, they  had  let  it  go  glimmering! 

"Come  on!"  said  Stark.  "We'll  kick 
again — and  stop  them!  We  can — ^we've 
got  to  " 

The  ball  sailed  down  the  field;  Stark  and 
Sheehan  struck  Goode  together  five  yards 
from  his  goal-line  and  almost  carried  him 
over  with  the  fury  of  their  impact.  One 
rush  was  shatter«l  at  the  line;  Metcalf, 
smiling,  cool,  kicked  on  the  second  down. 
And  this  time  little  Truesdell  going  at  full 
speed  gathered  the  spinning  ball  to  his 
cJiest  and  slipped  through  to  the  thirty-yard 
line. 

On  the  signal  the  backs  spread  out.  Car- 
ter fell  back,  Sheehan  and  MacGre^r  to- 
gether went  dofwn  and  turned.  E&ch  was 
covered.  But  Carter,  ball  raised  to  throw, 
slipped  under  the  tackle  who  was  upon  him, 
ran  a  few  steps  to  one  side,  sent  the  ball 


spinning,  in  a  long,  lateral  toss  half-way 
across  the  field  to  StariL,  who  had  already 
gathered  speed. 

Nothing  could  stc^  him  in  that  rush. 
Sheehan  spilled  the  last  tackier  in  front  just 
as  Stark  gave  a  Harvard  back  the  heel  of 
his  hand;  the  stands  went  wild  as  the  blue 
jersey  with  its  gold  stripes  flawed  across  the 
line.  Not  since  Mahan's  day  had  such  a 
run  throu^  a  broken  field  been  seen  on  that 
ground;  the  Harvard  cheering  section  rose 
with  the  rest  of  the  crowd  to  pay  its  tribute. 
And  after  the  kick-off  Brayton  left  the  field, 
flushed  with  a  new  hope,  trailing  by  seven 
points  but  in  the  game  ^ain — and  with 
fifteen  priceless  mmutes  more  to  come  with 
the  wind  behind  its  backs. 

npHERE  had  been  fierce,  wearing  work  in 
that  long  Harvard  march  down  the  field. 
They  had  lined  up,  weary  and  sore,  on  their 
own  goal  line  to  wait  for  the  kick  for  goal. 
But  that  flash  of  their  own  old  game,  that 
proof  that,  given  the  chance,  Harvard  could 
be  swept  aside  as  e^ly  as  State  or  Sl 
Josefdi's,  had  banished  weariness;  they 
greeted  Doc  I^brook  with  laughs  and 
jests;  they  were  impatient  as  a  Harvard 
trainer,  lent  to  them,  went  among  them. 
They  were  all  right!  A  little  water,  a  min- 
ute's rest — ^fine!  Then  to  get  back,  to  score 
again  and  again  and  E^ain. 

"Steady!"  said  Hasbrook.  "Oh,  Lord, 
Buck — don't  go  wild  now!  You've  got 
them  if  you  go  slow — ^look  at  the  way  they 
did!  But  they  can't  go  throu^  you  that 
way  again — they've  shot  their  bolt  " 

Stark  stared  at  him.  His  lip  was  cut  and 
swollen;  one  eye  was  almost  closed;  a  cut 
on  his  cheek,  that  had  sent  him  in  bleedii^i 
had  just  been  closed  with  plaster. 

"Think  I  don't  know  that?"  he  said  sul- 
lenly. "How'd  we  score — playing  safe? 
Playing  your  new  game?  No — playing  the 
way  you  taught  us  before  you  lostyournerve 
and  let  a  lot  of  red  ^irts  scare  you  " 

He  turned  away,  contemptuous,  scorn- 
ful. And  every  man  in  that  dres^ng-room 
saw  him,  saw  him,  and  according  to  his 
nature,  was  impressed.  Little  Truesdell, 
shaking  still  with  nervousness,  aching  in 
every  bone  and  muscle,  drove  his  nails  into 
the  palms  of  his  hands  in  his  effort  to  keep 
still;  Mike  Sheehan  laughed  his  hi{^- 
pitched,  boyish  laugh.  Smiles  ran  about; 
they  knewl  Oh,  they  had  learnt,  out  there. 
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NOW  it  was  Harvard's  turn  to  kick  off 
into  the  wind.  Carter  carried  the  ball 
back  to  the  twenty-yard  line;  Truesdell  be- 
gan to  call  his  signal.  And  on  the  first  key- 
number  Stark  straightened  up. 

"Signal!"  he  called.  And:  "Time  out  a 

minute!  Truesdell  " 

The  quarter  came  back  to  him,  bent  as 
Stark  kneeled  on  one  knee. 

"No  more  buckingl"  said  Stark. 
"They've  got  us  stopped— w  can't  hit  that 
line.  Cut  loose.  Use  twoity-nine — and 
the  eleven  series — get  me?" 

"Not  here!  Oh,  Buck— down  here—" 
Truesdell  almost  wailed  his  protest.  "Doc 

said  " 

"Shut  up!  Do  what  I  tell  you  " 

Sheehan  took  Carter's  pass  on  the  first 
play,  went  down  for  a  twelve-yard  gain. 
But  on  the  next  down  the  play  that  had 
produced  the  touch-down  in  the  first  half 
was  smashed  to  pieces;  a  gale  of  ironic 
laughter  swept  the  stands  as  Stark,  six 
yards  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage,  a  yard 
from  the  side-line,  turned  and  was  literally 
thrown  out  of  bounds.  A  forward  pass  was 
grounded;  another  brou^t  disaster,  swift 
and  utter,  for  Goode  intercepted  it  and  was 
dragged  down  from  behind  on  Brayton's 
three-yard  line.  Two  plays  saw  the  ball 
pu^ed  over;  agun  the  goal  was  kicked. 

And  now,  before  the  savage  onslaught 
that  foUowwl  Swanson's  kick-off,  the  Bray- 
ton  team  collapsed.  Incredulous,  like  some 
berserk  viking  in  his  rage,  Stark  saw  its 
cohesion  melt  away.  Time  after  time  the 
Harvard  backs  streamed  through  vast  holes; 
only  Stark  himself  and  little  Truesdell 
kept  their  heads.  It  was  not  panic,'it  was 
sheer  anger  that  brou^t  about  that  rout. 
Every  man  blamed  every  other  for  the  dis- 
aster that  was  piling  up.  Before  the  end  of 
that  third  quarter  Harvard  had  scored 
again;  its  last  play  was  Metcalf's  careless 
kick  for  goal,  that  went  far  astray  to  leave 
the  score  at  twenty-seven  to  seven. 

Fre^  players  came  streaming  across  the 
field  from  the  Hfu^rd  side;  man  after  man 
of  the  'varsity  trotted  off  as  his  substitute 
appeared.  But  those  men  who  were  going 
out  went  off  smiling,  unwearied,  ready  to 
goon.  Stark  stared  at  them.  His  eyes  were 
dull;his  whole  body  was  sagging.  He  knew 
the  meaning  of  defeat  now,  its  bitterness. 
Nothing  coidd  ke^  down  the  Harvard  score 
novbut  the  time  that  was  left;  he  knew  as 
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he  looked  at  the  men  who,  half  an  hour  be- 
fore, had  come  back  to  that  field  as  the 
Brayton  team,  that  for  all  that  they  could 
do  to  stop  it,  the  next  period  would  see  the 
completion  of  such  a  rout  as  had  been  the 
fate  of  team  after  team  that  he  had  helped 
to  crush  in  the  last  three  years. 

There  was  no  spirit  in  them  save  bitter- 
ness. Most  of  them  stood,  their  heads  hang- 
ing, waidng  dumbly;  Sheehan  and  Berger 
were  quarreling  like  children;  sulled  lodts 
were  thrown  at  him. 

And  as  Stark  looked  at  them  it  was  more 
than  the  taste  of  defeat  that  he  knew.  It 
was  a  knowledge  that  had  filled  him,  sud- 
denly, wonderfully,  with  a  humility  as  deep 
as  it  was  new,  that  dried  the  roof  of  his 
mouth,  so  that  when  he  tiled  to  speak  he 
only  croaked. 

"You — ^you  chaps — "  They  heard  him, 
turned  to  him  dully,  stared  at  him  as  if 
they  did  not  know  Mm — be,  about  whom 
they  had  rallied,  fought,  swept  on  to  vic- 
tory; he,  who  had  been  their  dependence; 
he  who  in  the  ultimate  crisis  of  their  lives 
had  failed  them,  betrayed  them,  dragged 
them  down  with  him  into  this  pit  (rf  an  ict- 
credible  abasement. 

"Oh— for  God's  sake!"  he  cried  "I— 
we're  Ucked — I  know —  It  was  my  fault — 
all  my  fault — thinking  I  knew  more  than 
Doc — ^my  fault  they  got  the  chance  to  smash 
us  that  way.  *But — ^let's  fight — let's  keep 
on  fighting — stop  them — anyway  " 

They  stared;  they  must  have  heard.  But 
only  in  Truesdell's  eyes  was  there  any  an- 
swer. He  could  not  fire  them.  They  had 
ceased  to  care.  One  minute — and  that  was 
gone.  If  he  had  had  time — five  minutes 
even,  but  already  the  umpire  was  call- 
ing. Mechanically  they  heeded  him,  went 
to  their  positions.  Stark  hesitated,  chose 
to  kick  off.  But  everything  was  against 
Brayton  now.  In  this  last  quarter,  again, 
the  wind  was  Harvard's. 

THEY  waited,  watching  Swanson.  It  was 
no  longer  a  team  ^t  started  down 
under  the  ball  as  he  kicked — eleven  men, 
tired,  beaten,  forced  to  call  upon  bodies 
grown  rebellious,  indifferent,  ran  along, 
dully,  ^Mithetically. 

Not  quite.  For  in  Stark  the  ffame  he  had 
not  been  able  to  fling  across  the  space  be- 
tween them  for  the  kindling  of  the  others 
still  burned  bright.  He  split  that  wedge  of 
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interference  that  had  formed  in  front  of  the 
man  with  the  ball;  he  kept  his  feet  thou^ 
man  after  man  shouldered  him,  tried  to  put 
him  out;  snarling,  teeth  bared,  he  left  the 
ground  at  last,  brought  down  the  runner. 
And  as  he  rose  he  laughed. 

"Come  on— hold 'em!"  he  shouted.  '*0h, 
Mike— on  your  toes,  old  boyt  Get  down, 
Pulaski!  Mac,  look  outl  Watch  that  end, 
yea!" 

As  'the  ball  was  snapped  sheer  instinct 
took  him  to  the  heart  of  the  play;  he  bore 
the  Harvard  quarter-back  just  as  he  was 
about  to  pass  die  ball,  dropped  him  behind 
the  line.  From  fax  behind  the  line  T rues- 
dell's  voice,  shrill,  riang  above  the  clamor 
in  the  stands,  came  to  them.  And  madly 
there  was  triumph  in  its  note. 

Slowly,  sluggishly,  some  old,  old  spirit 
began  to  stir  in  them;  it  spread,  like  a  slow 
fire,  from  man  to  man,  like  a  fire  creeping 
among  wet  leaves  in  autumn.  It  was  Pu- 
laski, lumbering,  ^ow,  strong  as  a  giant, 
•who,  caught  by  that  spr^ding  flame, 
smashed  ^ot^h  into  the  next  play  and 
dropped  the  runner  for  a  loss.  Then  on  the 
next  down  Harvard  ki<^ed  and  little  Tnie»- 
dell  brought  the  ball  back  twenty  yards. 

"Come  on — come  on — everybody  in  it — 
here's  our  chance  " 

Truesdell  was  crying  his  signal;  Staik's 
voice  rose,  pleading,  urging,,begging.  Com- 
mand was  gone  from  it;  this  was  a  new 
thing  that  he  was  doing.  It  was  leadership, 
at  l^t,  that  he  was  trusting.  The  blood  was 
streaming  from  his  cut  cheek;  some  of  the 
others  were  badly  battered. 

But  on  that  first  play  there  was  a  new  lift 
to  the  charge  of  the  forwards;  Stark,  smash- 
ing through,  cleared  the  way  for  Swanson 
with  the  ball.  Then  Stark  took  it;  Swan- 
son  again;  Stark  twice;  Carter  for  a  swing- 
ing run  around  the  end;  Truesdell  himself, 
twisting  clear,  running  tow,  to  be  brought 
down  by  the  one  man  between  him  and  the 
goal, while  thestandswentwild.  And  now  as 
the  team  rushed  after  him  itjwas  clamoring. 

"Signal!"  MacGregor  shrieked.  "Oh,  for 
God's  sake,  hurry!"  came  from  Piatt. 

For  now  it  was  a  Brayton  team  again 
that  was  fighting.  And  it  was  the  team  of 
Hasbrook's  dream — such  a  team  as  never 
yet  had  followed  Stark  or  any  Brayton  cap- 
tain. It  had  been  welded,  fused,  out  there 
in  the  bumii^  heat  of  that  intolerable 
shame.  It  was  Stark,  now  three  times  out 


of  four,  who  carried  the  ball  in  that  glorioas, 
thrilling  mardi  down  the  field  of  a  beatm 
team.  But  the  whole  team  was  with  hira, 
fighting,  cleariiq;  his  way,  alive,  vibrant, 
irresistible. 

Every  Harvard  regular  was  back  in  that 
last  furious  strug^  that  took  the  ball 
across  the  line  from  the  twenty-yard  mark. 
But  there  was  no  stojqung  that  newly  (fi»- 
ciplined  thunderbolt.  Staric  himself  car- 
ried the  ball  over,  bored  through  the  line, 
kept  going  with  the  weight  of  both  teams 
on  top  of  him,  lay  still,  his  wrists  oa  the  last 
white  line,  as  the  referee  bent  over  him. 

The  shadows  of  the  stand  lay  wide  acrass 
the  field  as  th^  reeled  back,  panting,  ex- 
hausted, triumphant  from  that  last  snui^ 
ing  drive;  Swanson,  waiting  far  lYnesdeQ 
lymg  flat  to  poise  the  ball,  swayed  a  fitde. 
But  his  kick  was  true — fourteen  points  fat 
Brayton. 

"Come  on!"  Stark's  voice  rang  out  again. 
**They  kick  to  us — let's  go — let's  go — twice 
more  and  we've  got  'on — they  didn't  ki^ 
that  last  goal — come  on  " 

For  hun  time  had  ceased  to  be.  He 
caught  the  ball  himself,  went  down  in  a 
welter  of  bodies  within  five  yards,  strug^ed 
up,  raging.  They  lined  up.  The  tumult 
in  the  stands  died  down,  so  that  TniesdeO's 
voice,  squeaky,  high-pitched,  echoed  fatr. 
But  suddenly  the  shnll  note  of  a  iriiistle 
sliced  the  air;  a  great  roar  shook  the  field. 
And  Stark,  crouching,  waiting,  saw  the  for- 
wards straighten  up;  still  dazed,  uncom- 
prehending, watched  the  Harvard  playcis 
gather,  h€^rd  them  dieerii^. 

And  he  understood,  at  last.  It  was  afl 
over — they  were  beaten.  The  tears  started 
in  his  eyes.  But  he  shook  himself,  stood 
straight.  The  team  gathered  about  him, 
gave  a-ragged  cheer  for  those  who  had  con- 
quered them,  stared  about  them  vacantly. 

Stark  turned,  nodded  dully  to  somethi^ 
Metcalf  said,  shook  his  hand.  And  thsu  be 
saw  Doc  Hasbrook  runnii^  toward  him. 
And  through  the  grime  upon  his  face,  the 
p1a.ster  of  mud  and  blood  and  tears,  be 
flushed  deep  red. 

"Oh,  Doc!"  he  said,  "I— I  threw  it  away!" 

Hasbrook's  arm  was  about  his  Moulders. 

"You!"  He  laughed,  deep  in  his  throat, 
joyously.  "You  did  what  I  ve  been  trying 
for  four  years  to  do.  You  btult  that  team 
out  th«e  in  that  last  quarter — a  team.  Buck! 
Oh,  if  they'd  play  ua  again  to-morrowr' 
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IS  THE  fact  that  bad  maimers  are  good 
form  among  the  younger  set  in  smart 
circles  a  dangerous  tendency,  or  merely 
a  passing  phase  to  be  treated  humor- 
ously? Outn^ed  clerics,  college  presidents 
and  social  reformers  have  had  much  to  sa^ 
about  this,  but  the  most  interesting  contri- 
bution to  the  argument  has  come  from 
Rachel  Crothers  in  her  play,  "Nice  People." 

The  play  opens  in  the  drawing-room  of 
Theodora  Glottcester's  home.  She  is  twenty, 
daring,  vivid,  spoiled — the  motherless  daugh- 
ter ^  a  rich,  indulgent  father.  Teddy 
is  entertaining  some  friends  and  awiuting 
the  arrival  of  ScoUy  Wilbur  to  even  up 
the  party. 
liiDDY:  Can  you  dance  in  that  gown? 
Hallie:  Of  course.  Just  throw  it  over 
my  arm.   {Throwing  the  train  over  her  arm.) 

Teddy:  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that.  The 
back — Where's  a  man  going  to  put  his 
hand? 

Hallie:  Where  he  always  does,  of 
course.  What's  the  matter  with  my  back? 
(Xwnini  her  hack  to  the  girls.) 

Teddy:  Nothing  at  alt — it's  doing  very 
well  this  evening — so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Eileen:  That's  the  most  economical 
kind  of  costume  going,  because  you  can 
wash  your  back;  but  when  a  man  puts  his 
old  wet  hand  on  this  velvet,  I  nearly  die. 
It  Etimply  ruins  it. 

Hallie:  Did  you  see  Rena  Maxwell's 
gown  last  night? 
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Teddy:   I  did.   It  looked  as  if  she  were 

advertising  her  virtue. 

Eileen:  And  Lord  knows  she  doesn't 
need  to  do  that!  t  don't  see  why  Rena 
doesn't  stay  at  home  altogether. 

Halue:  I  don't,  either.  Nobodydances 
with  her. 

Teddy:  Of  course  no  man  wants  to 
dance  with  her  if  she  will  wear  c(HBets. 
Eileen:   Old  Ironsides,  they  cidl  her. 
Teddy:    Rena  doesn't  go  in  much  for 
personal  contact  when  she  dances. 

ScoTTY  Wilbur  arrives,  and  after  a  jew 
more  drinks  and  a  few  words  with  Teddy's 
jather  and  her  Aunt  Margaset,  the  six 
young  people  start  out  at  eleven^kiriy  to  fight  off 
bor^om  by  dancing  until  breakfast4ime.  Tt 
doesn't  occur  to  any  of  them  to  say  good-night 
to  Mrs.  Rainsford  and  Mr.  Gloucester. 

Margaret:  The  guests  didn't  even  say 
good-night.  It  isn't  done,  I  suppose. 

Hubert  (toiik  an  amus&i  chuckle) :  Noth- 
ing's being  done  that's  too  mudi  trouble — 
you  can  count  on  that. 

Margaret:  You  think  bad  manners  are 
amusing,  then? 

Hubert:  Not  especially — no — ^just  prev- 
alent. It's  the  way  things  are.  The  man- 
ners of  yesterday  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case.  This  is  to-day.  Why,  these  are 
the  nicest  kmd  of  young  people.  Smart 
families — every  one  of  them. 

Margaret:  That's  just  itl  Hiat'swhat 
makes  it  so  horrible.  If  they  were  common 
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Ttidy  stop*  dancing  witb  OJrvr  to  greet  Seotty  oa  hiM  entrance. 
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TtJJy  and  her  friendg. 


Ute  ia  the  evening,  talk  about  ^oini  somewhere  to  dance. 


TN  "NICE  people;- 
Mia>  Crothera  ha«  writ- 
ten a  delightful  comedy 
of  modem  manners  which 
frowiiet  food  for  reflec- 
tion. L  there  a  tinge  of 
aarcmsm  in  her  title? 
TVfaat  will  be  the  standards 
of  conduct  for  America's 
future  generations?  Here 
ifl  «  timely  problem  for 
the  "behaviorists'*  to  work 
upon. 

The  above  picture  shows 
a  group  of  apparently 
well-bred  youn^f  people  of 
New  York's  wealthy  set 
planning  to  go  wmewhere 
■t  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
unehaperoned.  to  dance. 
n>ey  ar«  (left  to  right) 
EiJtm  Baxttr-Jonts  (Kath- 
erine  Cornell),  Olivtr 
CotnstoeJc  (Guy  Milbam). 
TeJJy  GImiettUr  (Fran- 
cine  Larrimore).  Trevor 
htads  (Edwin  Hensley), 
tiaVtt  Livingston  (Tallulah 
Bankhead)  and  Scotty 
Wtlhur  (Hugh  Huntley). 


Eterybody's  Mataiint,  Noranher,  1931 


Halh*  to  Scotty:  "All  you  need  i«  money  to  make  you  perfeet." 
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little  upstarts  and  parvenus,  it  woukt  be 
easy  enough  to  un^rstand.  But  nice 
people!  What  are  their  parents  thinkii^ 
of?  Can't  they  see  what  it's  going  to  <^ 
to  the  future  generations? 

Hubert:  Why,  Margaret,  there  never 
was  a  generation  that  grew  up  that  didn't 
think  the  next  one  was  going  to  the  dogs. 
They're  freer  —  yes  —  because  they  are 
younger.  But,  by  Jove,  I  actually  believe 
th^  are  safer  than  the  bottled-iq>  age  I 
went  throu^.  Hiey're  perfectly  open  and 
aboveboard  about  it — and  they're  going  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation  in  thar  own 
way — and  come  out  all  right.  Frankly,  I 
think  you're  awfully  priggish.  If  you 
measure  everythii^  from  your  own  con- 
servative ideas  of  good  form,  of  course, 
these  youngsters  seaa  a  little  raw.  But 
this  is  their  day. 

Margaret:  Oh — their  day!  I'm  not 
talking  about  superficial  fashions  and  man- 
nersi  The  vital  things  of  character  don't 
belong  to  anybody's  day — they're  eternal 
and  fundamental. 

Aunt  Margaret  cannot  view  the  behavior 
of  Teddy  and  her  friends  with  Hubert's  easy 
complacency.  Her  mind  is  full  of  the 
tragedy  of  Europe  and  the  loss  of  her  son, 
and  she  feels  tlutt  the  sacrifices  so  gladly 
made  are  futile  if  civilization  is  to  learn 
no  lesson  from  them.  "Why,  in  Heaven's 
name,"  she  asks,  "are  sane,  decent  pet^le 
allowing  themselves  and  th^  children  to 
wallow  in  food  and  clothes  and  pleasure 
at  the  expense  of  their  breeding,  their 
culture  and  their  infamtances  of  vAole- 
some  American  conmwn  sense?'* 

At  this  point  Teddy  comes  into  the  room 
followed  by  Scotty.  She  is  surprised  to  find 
i4Mn/ 3far^ar«f  and  her  father  still  up.  They 
have  decided  to  motor  to  some  place  farther 
out  where  it  is  not  so  crowded,  and  she  has 
come  back  for  a  heavier  coat.  Hubert  for- 
bids her  going. 

Teddy:  Really,  you're  fimny.  I'U  do 
nothing  <rf  the  kind.  I'm  not  going  to 
disappoint  these  people.  {She  starts  to  the 
door.) 

Hubert:  We  won't  say  anything  more 
about  that.  You're  not  going;  that  will  do. 

Teddy  looks  at  him  a  moment,  goes 
quickly  to  the  desk,  tears  a  small  piece  of 
paper,  writes  on  it,  folds  it.  Then — 

Teddy:  Scottv,  there's  the  telephone 
number  I  pronused  you.    Good -night, 


Scotty!  Please  apologize  to  the  others  for 
me  and  teU  them  how  extrem^  sorry  I 
am  that  such  a  ridiculously  janbanassiiig 
thing  has  happened.  Good-ni^t ! 

Scoity,  a  liule  embarrassedj  bom  kis  gMd- 
night  and  goes  out. 

Teddy:  What  on  earth  do  you  mean, 
dad?  How  dare  you  treat  me  13:e  that? 
You've  never  questioned  my  good  taste 
bdore  about  whore  I  go  and  what  I  do? 
Why  this  sudden  

Hubert  :   I  hope  you've  never  dnie  any- 
thing before  that  needed  questioning. 

Teddy:  Do  you  think  we've  never  done 
this  before?  We  do  it  all  the  thzte  and  then 
we  come  down-town  and  have  breakfast 
at  ChiMs'— and  it's  a  lot  of  fun  and  I  intend 
to  keq>  on  d<Hi^  it — oi  anything  dse  I 
want  to  do.  I  suj^Miae  I  can  thimk  yvn. 
Aunt  Maigaret,  for  this  sudden  interest  in 
my  affiurs. 

Hubert:  Teddy!  I— I  simfrfy  didn't 
know  you  were  doing  sudi  things.  It  isn't 
necessary.  There  are  plenty  of  other  thin^ 
to  do  for  amusement. 

Teddy:  I  think  I  must  be  the  judge  of 
what  I  find  amusing.  I  like  this. 

Hubert:  Then  your  judgmwt  is  not  to 
be  trusted. 

Teddy:  Trusted?  I  don't  know  that 
yours  is,  father.  You  do  a  great  many 
things  I  don't  think  altogether  good  taste. 
Mrs.  Allister,  for  instance,  is  far  from  vhat 
I  call  good  taste,  and  yet  you  seon  to  fmd 
her  extremely  amusing. 

Hubert  {kdplessly,  and  muck  eiiAar- 
rassed);  Ah — go  to  bed! 

TEra>Y:  I  don't  want  to  go  to  bed. 

Hubert:   Well,  you  oi^ht  to. 

Teiwy:  Are  you  going  to  decide  when 
I  go  to  bed,  too?  You'd  better  put  me  on 
a  leash,  father.  It  will  be  easier  for  you. 

Hubert:  You  don't  treat  me  with  any 
respect. 

Teddy:  I  didn't  know  you  wanted  me  to. 

Hubert  is  no  match  for  his  dau^to:  at 
repartee,  and  his  sudden  assumpticm  of  the 
r61e  of  stem  parent  collaj^ing,  he  leaves  the 
room.  Aunt  Margaret  follows  after  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  make  Teddy  see  the 
light.  Quickly  Teddy  goes  to  the  teI^)hone. 

Teddy:  Hello — is  there  a  yoimg  man 
down  there?  Ask  him  to  come  to  the  tde- 
phone.  Hello — Scotty?  I'll  change  my 
dress  and  be  down  in  fifteen  minutes.  Tde- 
phone  the  others  and  aak.  than  to  wait  icr 
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us.  I  know  a  peach  of  a  place  to  go  for 
breakfast.  What?  Yes,  of  -course,  he 
nearly  choked.  Stuff!  I  hope  you  don't 
think  I'm  afraid  of  dad.  He  was  only 
showing  off  before  Aunt  Margaret — trying 
to  make  a  noise  like  a  father. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  next  evening,  Teddy 
and  ScoUy  Wilbur  are  picnicking  in  Teddy's  ' 
summer  o>tta^  in  the  country.  They  got 
in  through  a  wmdow  after  Teddy  had  broken 
the  glass  with  the  heel  of  her  slipper  and 
sprung  the  catch. 

Teddy  {looking  at  her  watch):  It's  just 
a  little  after  seven  now.  The  others  are 
all  dressing  for  dinner  and  wondering  where 
we  are  and  cussing  us  out  for  giving  them 
the  slip.  And  father  is  pacing  up  and  down 
foaming  at  the  mouth. 

Scotty:  Will  he  raise  the  devil? 

Teddy:  I  hope  so.  It  will  do  him  good. 
This  will  show  him  that  the  stern-parent 
idea  is  extinct.  Dad's  really  a  peach,  I 
was  awfully  disappointed  in  his  kicking  up 
such  a  row  last  night.  I  thou^^t  I  had  him 
too  well  trained  for  that. 

Scotty:  You  can't  expect  him  to  be  ex- 
actly calm  about  this,  you  know,  old  girl. 
This  is  going  some,  even  for  you. 

Teddy:  Well,  I  want  to  make  an  im- 
pression— so  he  won't  misbehave  again.  We 
can  get  back  by  ten.  That  will  be  a  very 
chaste  hour  to  stroll  in  and  say  we  had  a 
sweet,  quiet  day  in  the  country. 

Scotty:  You're  a  peach.  I  adore  you! 
See  here,  honey;  there  couldn't  be  a  better 
time  and  place  to  tell  me  you'll  marry  me. 

Teddy:  I'll  tell  you  one  thing — pos-i- 
tively — I  feel  very  much  more  as  if  I  might 
marry  you  than  I  ever  did  anybody  else. 

Scotty:   That's  wonderful! 

Teddy:  I  thought  you'd  appreciate  it. 
I  believe,  Scotty,  I  like  you  because  you 
haven't  any  character. 

Scotty:  Thanks. 

Teddy:  See  that  queer  light  in  the  fire! 
Pretty!  Isn't  it  weird  and  nice — shut  up 
here  with  the  whole  world  outside?  I  want 
to  believe  in  love.  It  oi^ht  to  be  the  most 
wonderful  thing  in  the  world.  Do  you 
know  what  would  make  us  know  that  we 
foved  each  other?  If  we  hadn't  any  money 
at  all,  just  ourselves.  Then  we'd  know. 

Scotty  {his  arms  about  her.  He  is  rather 
the  worse  for  whisky,  of  wMch  he  has  been 
drinking  very  freely) :   Couldn't  be  done  
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Teddy  {holding  him  of):  What  if  you 
knew  this  minute  I  didn't  have  a  cent? 
What  would  you  do? 

Scotty:  Don't  say  disagreeable  things; 
we're  happy. 

Teddy:  Would  you  want  to  marry  me 
then? 

Scotty:  What's  the  use  talking  moon- 
shine? We  know  each  other  too  well.  I 
couldn't  marry  anybody  on  earth  without 
money.   Kiss  me.    {Thickly. ) 

Teddy:  No!  No!  No!  You  don't  love 
me.  This  is  horrible!.  I  want  to  go.  {She 
pushes  him  away  from  her  in  disgust  and 
he  falls  fuU-length  on  the  bench  on  which 
they've  been  sitting.  ) 

Sc<aty  has  been  verging  on  the  maudlin 
for  some  tune  and  in  a  few  mommts  he  is 
in  a  deep  sleep. 

There  have  been  rumblings  and  faint 
flashes  in  the  distance  at  intervals  for 
the  past  half -hour,  and  now  a  terrific  storm 
breaks  in  full  fury.  Teddy  is  horror-stricken. 
She  tries  to  rouse  Scotty,  but  fails.  The 
door  o^ns  and  a  gust  of  wind  and  rain 
blows  m.  A  flash  of  lightning  reveals  a 
young  man  wearing  a  rain-soaked  top-coat 
and  carrying  an  electric  lantern. 

Teddy:    Where  did  you  come  from? 

Billy:  Up  in  the  coimtry  further.  I'm 
trying  to  get  back  to  town.  Never  dreamed 
this  storm  was  coming.  She's  a  bird. 
Regular  cloudburst.  {He  lifts  his  lantern 
to  see  Teddy  better,  then  turns  it  on  Scotty.) 

Teddy:  We — just  came  in  for  a  few 
minutes  ourselves  and  got  caught.  Got 
caught  in  the  rain,  I  mean.  This  is  my 
house. 

Billy:  Oh,  I  see.  You're  not  living 
here? 

Teddy  (tensely) :  I've  got  to  get  to  New 
York.  I've  got  to!  Do  you  think  my  car 
can  make  it?  This  storm  has  put  every- 
thing on  the  blink  for  me. 

Billy:  1  s'pose  there  never  was  a  storm 
that  didn't  spill  the  beans  for  somebody. 
But  nothing  ever  Seems  half  as  bad  in  the 
morning. 

Teddy:  This  is  once  when  everything 
is  going  to  seem  much  worse  in  the  morning. 

Billy :  But  you  can  make  y oursdf 
pretty  comfortable  here  for  the  night. 

Teddy:  Oh,  yes ;  I  never  was  more  com- 
fortable in  my  life.  I  must  say  Fm  glad 
you  dropped  m.  The  other  member  <ji  the 
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party  doe^'t  seem  to  be  addii^  much 

to  the  gaiety  of  nations. 

Billy:  I'm  glad  to  be  a  better  talko* 
tJian  the  other  fellow  for  once. 

Teddy:  It  certainly  is  the  chance  erf 
your  life  to  sparkle.  Well,  go  on — I  was 
never  so  much  in  need  of  entertainment. 

The  very  opportune  stranger  introduces 
himself  as  Billy  Wade.  He  is  a  fine,  clean, 
v^<desome  youth,  and  a  new  type  to  Teddy. 
This  is  his  first  taste  (rf  New  York  life,  and 
he  has  found  it  "much  more  wonderful 
and  much  more  rotten"  than  he  expected. 
He  tells  Ted,  naively,  of  his  ten-thousand- 
dollar  job,  which  an  army  friend  got  for 
him,  and  of  some  "awfully  nice  people"  he 
has  met.  He  is  amazed  at  the  casual  way 
in  which  people  get  engaged,  disengaged 
and  married. 

Billy:  The  chasing's  fun  enough,  but 
why  get  caught  till  you're  sure  you  want  to 
stay  cai^t  forever — till  the  whole  game's 
over? 

Teddy:  How  ctm  anybody  be  sure  of 
that? 

Billy:  Hiey  oould  be  a  dam  ^ght  more 
sure  if  they  went  at  it  as  if  it  was  a  little 
S(Hnething  more  than  a  try-out.  What  on 
earth  do  they  think  being  married  means? 

Teddy:  And  what  on  earth  do  you  think 
it  means? 

Billy:  Oh — just  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world — ^rfiere  everythii^  starts, 
and  where  great  things  crane  from — if  it's 
right — and  where  the  worst  things  come 
from  if  it's  wrong.  What  do  you  think 
it  all  means? 

Teddy:  Nobody  ever  finds  what  he 
wants,  anyway.  And  I  think  it's  better  to 
keep  our  dreams  shut  up  t%ht  and  never 
let  'em  out — so  we  won't  be  disappointed. 

The  storm  does  not  abate,  and  BiUy 
persuades  Teddy  to  retire  tq>-stairs.  He 
offers  to  get  her  back  to  town  at  daylight, 
but  Teddy  refuses 'and  says  good-by.  She 
prefers  to  remain  unknown  to  him,  and 
BiUy,  true  to  his  promise,  leaves  in  the 
morning  before  she  comes  down. 

Scotty  is  remorseful  for  the  unfortunate 
ending  of  their  escapade  and  for  his  sodden 
condition  the  night  before,  but  Teddy 
hastily  and  generously  exonerates  him  of 
all  blame.  Iliey  are  about  to  leave  when 
AutU  Margaret  and  her  father  come  in. 
Hubert  regards  Ted  in  siloice  for  a  moment. 


Before  hb  fury  can  find  words,  Teddy  be- 
gins: 

"Now,  father,  I've  done  nothii:^  on  earth 
I'm  ashamed  of  in  the  slightest  d^ree." 
But  Hubert  has  suddenly  becooM  the  im- 
placable father.  He  is  outraged  at  the 
length  to  which  her  daring  has  led  her  and 
he  insists  that  she  many  5^7.  Tediviuses. 

Margaret:  Be  careful,  deax;  don't 
make  uiotfiw  mistake  with  this  serious 
thing. 

Teddy:  I'm  trying  not  to.  Why  do  ywi 
ask  me  to  marry  him  when  I  tell  you  I  don't 
want  to?  /  don't  love  him  thai  way,  I  tdl 
you.  What  has  anythu^  else  got  to  do 
with  it?  How  can  you  be  so  stupid  and  oM- 
fashioned  and  afraid?  Of  course  Fve  d(»e 
a  perfectly  idiotic  Ihing  and  I'm  just  as 
sorry  as  I  can  be.  But  iriiat  has  that  got 
to  do  with  the  rest  <rf  my  fife?  What  if 
people  do  talk  and  tell  a  few  lies  about  me? 
I'm  not  going  to  sneak  and  do  a  trunq>ed- 
up  thing  as  though  I  were  guilty.  If  you 
can't  take  me  home  now,  dad,  and  hold  iq> 
your  head  uid  say,  "This  is  my  dau^ter, 
and  I  trust  her  and  know  ^  hasn't  done 
anything  wrong,"  then  X  never  want  to 
go  home  at  all. 

Hubert:  And  if  you  don't  obey  me— 
if  you  don't  marry  diis  boy,  I  don't  vwU 
you  to  ornie  home.  Areyou  goiagtodoit? 
.  Teddy:  Nol 

Aunt  Margaret  stands  by  Ted^  and  stays 
on  at  the  farm  with  her. 

Teddy:  Isn't  it  a  joke?  Just  because 
I'm  a  girl.  Sa>tty*s  strutting  about  in 
town,  of  course,  as  usuat—iHiile  Tm  waiting 
here  for  my  father  to  forgive  me.  Isn't  it 
priceless?  A  girl  can  be  alone  all  day  with 
a  man  and  nobody  says  a  w(»d — but  one 
night  in  the  most  innocent  accidrat,  and 
she's  done  for.  L^,  the  things  I  could  tell 
that  have  happened  in  the  daytime!  I 
admit  I  don't  know  much  about  the  divme 
passion,  but  I  know  it  haai't  hit  me  yet— 
and  I'll  never  marry  anybody  till  it  does. 

The  next  day  her  friends  motor  out  from 
town  to  bring  Ted  bulletins  and  to  find  out 
what  really  ha^^ned.  Many  versions  of 
the  escapade  have  started  on  the  rounds 
and  they  tell  them  all  to  her. 

Teddy:  All  the  fish-stories  you  can  pos- 
sibly dig  up  wtm't  be  haK  as  fishy  as  the 
trutib,.  Scotty  and  I  wer^i't  akme  heic 
that  ni^t.   {They  are  amaxed  at  this,)  I 
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haven't  even  toW  Aunt  M&rgaret  this  part 
of  it.  It*s  too  much  to  expect  even  her 
generosity  to  believe.  Scotty  did  have  a 
drink  or  two  and  went  to  9leq> — over  there; 
and  the  storm  raged  —  and  the  door 
opened — and  a  youi^  man  walked  in— out 
of  the  nowhere — into  the  here — and  we  sat 
by  the  fire  and  talked — and  talked— 4nd 
talked.  {They  Umgh.)  You  see — nobody 
could  believe  it. 

Just  then  BiUy  Wade  comes  in.  Teddy 
is'  dumfounded  at  his  sudden  reappearance. 

Teddy:  I — — — was  just  talking 
about  you.  {To  Uk  takers.)  This  is  the 
strange  young  man. 

StKy  corroborates  Ted's  story,  but  his 
testimony  is  received  with  amused  incredu- 
lity. 

Because  of  every  one's  placid  assumption 
that  she  has  compromised  herself ,  Ted  finally 
tells  ScoUy  that  since  people  won't  believe 
her  and  her  friends  can't  help  her,  she  will 
marry  him  if  he  stiU  wants  her.  ScoUy 
does  want  her.  But  when  she  tells  iSttty 
her  dedaon,  he  protests  against  it.  Ted  has 
her  little  farm  and  three  thousand  a  year 
from  her  mother,  and  he  urges  her  to  stay 
there.  "I  could  make  this  little  farm  sit 
up — if  youH  help  me.  1*11  put  what  I've 
got  into  it." 

B^y  assures  Ted  that  his  <rffcr  is  not  pure 
philanthropy.  He  had  fe^^  that  his  ten- 
thousand-dollar  job  was  too  good  to  be  true, 
and  having  discovraed  that  his  «mplc^ers 
are  crooked,  he  has  given  it  up. 

Teddy:  H  I  try--wi(A  aU  Vve  goh-il 
I  work  with  my  own  hands — if  I'm  not  a 
fool— do  you  think  I  can  take  care  of 
myself? 

Billy:  I  knew  you  can. 

Teddy:  How  wonderful  (rf  you  to  be- 
lieve in  mel  I  d<m't  see  how  you  can. 

Billy:  I  do.  BeHeve  in  yourself .  Don't 
be  afraid.  You're  stronger  now  than  you 
ever  were  in  your  life. 

Teddy  :  Oh — I'm  afraid  I'm  doing  scnne- 
thing  wild  ^ain. 

Billy:  No,  you're  not.  Pull  yourself 
up.  Pull  yourself  up  high.  You're  going 
to  do  it. 

Teddy:  I  will— I  will— 7  wiO! 

Hiree  months  later,  Teddy,  Aunt  Mar- 
garet and  BiUy  are  busy  and  happy  on  the 
farm.  Hubert  has  not  relented,  but  Ted's 
joy  in  her  new  adventure  is  so  keen  that 
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even  the  estrangement  from  her  father  can 

not  kill  it. 

Eileen  comes  out  one  afternoon  and  she 
and  Aunt  Margaret  disctiss  the  possibility 
of  healing  the  breach  between  Ted  and  her 
father.  Aunt  Margaret  is  for  letting  things 
^o  on  as  they  are. 

She  has  seen  a -new  Ted,  a  Ted  who  loves 
to  do  the  clean,  wholescnne,  outdoor  things, 
develop  from  the  sensation-seeking,  ennuied 
girl  of  twenty  who  was  cast  off  her  father 
three  months  ago. 

Ted  and  BiUy  are  meanwhile  having  their 
Saturday-afternoon  respite  from  farm  labor, 
and  sprawled  on  the  ground  before  the  cot- 
tage thgy  are  discussing  the  future. 

Billy:  There  are  things  ahead  we've 
got  to  lot*  square  in  the  face.  Winter's 
coming,  and  it  will  be  harder  than  the 
summer — lonelier  for  you.  No  friends  to 
count  on  coming  out — and  youll  be  bored. 

Teddy:   Why,  will  you  be  bored? 

Billy:   It  doesn't  matter  about  me. 

Teddy:  And,  how  about  you  and  me? 

Billy:  That's  it.  That's  the  thing  I'™ 
got  to  face.  How  can  there  be  any  you 
and  me? 

Teddy:  How  can  there  be  anything 
else?  Billy,  aren't  we  going  to  be  together 
forever? 

Billy:  Are  we? 

Teddy:  I  can't  imagine  anything  else — 
unless  the  world  comes  to  an  end,  and  ihea 
we'd  go  on  together  taiyw&y. 

Billy:  Do  you  mean  you  could — many 
me? 

Teddy:  Why,  I've  always  taken  that 
for  granted  siiKe — well — since —  I  can't 
tell  when  it  began — any  more  than  I  can 
think  of  it  ending.  Billy— look  at  me- 
Loc^  at  me!  Isn't  that  the  way  you*\-e 
always  thought  it  was? 

Billy:  I  didn't  dare.  Oh,  Teddy,  I 
don't  know  iriiether  you  realize  it  yet — 
•wh&t  it  would  really  mean  to  give  up  all 
you've  had — ^forever.  To  begin  all  over 
again — at  the  very  bottom:  What  if  you 
find  you  just  CMi't  get  on  without  it.  You'd 
hate  me  then. 

Teddy:  Why  do  you  think  about  what 
I've  had?  It's  what  we'll  do  that  matters. 
And  we'll  never  stop  doing.  The  end  is  in 
us — not  in  anything  else.  It's  in  us,  the 
magic  is. 

But  money  had  always  been  the  magic 
in  Ted's  life,  and  in  spite  of  her  brave  words 
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it  was  the  power  she  best  understood.  She 
relied  on  it  for  positive  results,  and  so  de- 
cided to  swallow  her  pride  and  go  to  her 
father,  for  Billy's  sake.  But  she  reckoned 
without  BiUy.  She  must  choose  between 
him  and  her  money. 

Billy:  I  was  a  bloomin'  idiot  to  think 
I  meant  any  more  to  you  than  any  of  the 
others.  I  Aove  you,  but  I  know  now  I 
can't  take  the  place  of  all  you've  had — 
and  you  want  it,  Ted,  you  want  it. 

Teddy:  Of  course  I  do — and  I  want  it 
for  you.  Why  shouldn't  you  come  into  my 
world  and  be  somebody  in  it? 

Billy  :  Because  I  despise  it.  I  want  you 
to  be  happy,  Ted — and  to  get  what  you 
want — and  what  you  think  is  worth  while 
in  the  whole  game.  And  I'm  going  to  dear 
out  so  you'll  get  it  quick. 

And  so  he  teives  her.  Her  experience  with 
men  has^not  prq>ared  her  for  om  who 
postively  will  not  have  her  miless  she 
detaches  herself  from  her  father's  miUicms. 

The  three  months  since  Ted  outlawed  her- 
self have  been  hard  on  Hubett,  and  his  love 
for  her  has  at  last  overbalance  bis  wrath. 
On  the  day  of  her  quarrd  with  BiUy  he 
comes  to  se^  a  recondUation.  Ted  is  stand- 
ing fwlomly  where  Billy  left  her  when  her 
&tha  c^wns  the  gate.  She  flies  to  him 
sobbing. 

Teddy:  Oh,  daddy — daddy  dear  

Hubert  {hardly  able  to  speak):  There's 
never  been  a  day  or  an  hour  that  I  haven't 
wanted  you  ba<^ 

Teddy:  There's  never  been  a  day  or  an 
hour  when  I  haven't  wanted  you,  i 

Hubert:  Why  didn't  you  anne„,dear? 

Teddy:  How  could  I?  I  wanted  you 
to  come  and  tell  me  you  trusted  me. 

Hubert:  My  little  girl!  I'll  make  it 
up  to  you!  I'm  going  to  make  you  happier 
than  you  ever  have  been  in  your  whole 
life,  by  giving  you  everything  you  want. 

When  Hubert  hears  tiiat  what  she  wants 
is  BiUy  and  that  he  won't  have  her  except 
on  his  own  terms,  be  is  aghast.  He  im- 
mediately, though  reluctantly,  oSees  to  buv 
him.  Ted  is  sure,  however,  that  Billy  can  t 
be  bought.  This  is  Hubert's  first  encounter 
with  an  emergency  he  cannot  meet  with  a 
check,  and  he  feels  even  more  helpless  and 
useless  when  Tei  tells  him  that  her  okl  life 
has  lost  its  savor  and  that  with  or  without 


BiUy  she  will  remain  on  the  farm.  'Don't 
try  to  dispose  <rf  me.  Letmedoitmysdf," 
she  tells -him. 

AfAXGAXET:  You  must  e^KCt  her  to  fed 
this  way,  Hubert.  As  I  told  you,  she's 
had  a  great  dis^pointment.  Billy  Wade 
is — ^well — ^you  can't  blame  her  for  falling 
head  over  heels  in  love  with  him.  U  I 
were  her  age  I'd  do  the  same  thing. 

Hubert:  Well,  let's  have  a  look  at  the 
paragon.  must  be  rather  a  world-shak- 
uig  characttf .  At  least,  I'd  like  to  pay  him 
back  for  his  work  out  here. 

Teddy:   I'd  like  to  see  you  try  it 

Aunt  Margaret  brings  BUly  in. 

Hubert:  You  don't  want  my  dau^ter, 
I  understand? 

Billy:   Is  it  necessary  to  discuss  that? 

Teddy:   Bm  him,  dad;  buy  him. 

Hubert:  mve  you  made  love  to  her— 
asked  her  to  many  you,  and  then  chained 
your  mind?  Have  you  the  faintest  idea 
of  the  insufferable  impertinence  of  that? 

Billy:  Theodora  has  decided  ^e  wants 
her  money,  and  I  can't  marry  her  with  that, 
Mr.  Gloucester. 

Hubert:  What! 

Teddy:  Billy— when  you  thought  I 
didn't  have  any,  you  loved  me,  and  I  know 
you  love  me  now.  It's  the  money,  dad. 
He  won't  take  me  with  it,  so  I  give  it  up— 
absolutely — everything  you  could  pos^y 
give  me, 

Hubert:   Steady,  Ted.   You're  talking 

very  big. 

Teddy:  Billy,  I'm  just  the  way  I  was 
an  hoiu:  ago — and  I  love  you  better  than 
anything  in  the  world.  WtU  you  marry  me? 

Hubert:  My  God! 

AIargaket:  You  ask  him  to,  Hubert 

Do  all  you  can  to  hold  him. 

Hubert:  I  suppose  I'm  turned  out- 
am  I — with  my  money?  Is  there  anything 
I  could  do — give  it  away — or  anything  to 
induce  you  to  accept  me  as  a  father-in-kw? 

Teddy:  You  leave  me  alone  with  him  a 
minute,  dad,  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do 
for  you.  {Hubert  and  Margard  U<ue.) 
Billy — will  you  marry  me? 

Billy:  Ted— I  know  you've  flirted  an 
awful  lot,  but  you're  the  onfy  girl  in  my  life— 
and  if  you're  fooling  me,  1 11  kill  you. 

Teddy  {putting  arms  around  his  nedt): 
Go  on,  deai^I  love  that 
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THE  vi<^t  death  <A  Dow  Haga- 
dom,  right  outside  the  premises 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
HeMerberg,  was  the  second  shock, 
that  came  to  Judson  Parker,  cashier,  teller 
and  bookkeeper  of  that  institution,  on  the 
moming  of  Tuesday,  September  14,  1920. 
He  had  sustained  the  first  shock  \esi&  than 
axty  seomda  bddie,  when  Hagadom,  usu- 
aUy  the  most  methodical  and  meliculoualy- 
cautious  of  men,  had  smashed  a  long-estab- 
lished precedent. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Hdderberg, 
its  only  bank,  stands  on  Main  Street  oppo- 
site the  end  of  Railroad  Avenue.  If  Rail- 
road Avenue  kept  right  cm  going,  it  would 
^ove  the  First  Nati<Hial  out  into  a  hop  field 
with  ridiculous  ease;  for  the  one-story  bric^ 
building  is  just  big  enou^  for  a  back  room 
where  the  president  can  discuss  finances 
with  the  big  men  of  the  valley,  and  a  front 
room  for  ordinary  folk,  with  a  vault  and  a 
cage  for  the  cashier-teller-bookkeeper. 

Judson  Parker  had  occupied  that  cage  for 
fifteen  years.  No  jH-oblems  in  other  peo- 
ple's finances  had  he  to  solve.  When  not 
actually  engaged  in  taking  in  or  pushing  out 
other  people's  money,  he  could  sit  and  read 
detective  stories  or  look  out  (A  the  bank's 
(me  front  window. 
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Thtou^  that  window  he  could  get  a  vieir 
of  life,  aU  of  life  that  a  small  town  ofi  the 
main  line  between  Albany  and  Buf^o  could 
boast;  a  lumbering  hay-rigging  with  its 
huge  pUe  of  strong-smelling  green  hops  on 
the  way  to  the  kiln,  a  j(^^g  team  before  a 
touf^-springed  £arm-w£^n  loaded  with 
hop-pidLers^  a  flivver  or  two  of  modest 
dnqj^eepos,  and  a  shining  car  of  some  na- 
bob,'iriiUe  on  the  narrow  ^ewalks  a  sprink- 
ling of  pedestriahs  sauntered  aloi^  with  the 
town's  characteristic  gait,  whether  on  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  bent. 

Through  that  window  every  Tuesday 
moming  at  precisely  ten  o'clock  Judsoa 
Parker  for  the  past  fifteen  years  had  ob- 
served the  approach  oi  the  Long,  lanky  figure 
of  Dow  H£^dom,  bookkeep^  of  Blood- 
good,  Inc.,  jogging  aloi^  Railroad  Avenue 
with  an  old  black  bag  in  his  right  hand  on 
his  way  to  the  bank  to  cash  the  check  for  the 
firm's  weekly  pay-roll. 

Every  Tuesday  moming  within  more  re- 
cent years  the  sight  of  Dow,  stoop-shoul- 
dered and  emaciated,  with  his  shiny,  pain> 
fully  pressed  green-black  suit,  his  well- 
brushtKl  veteran  of  a  hat,  with  his  faithful 
dog-step  and  his  faithful  dog-face,  n<»e 
never  turning  to  right  or  left,  but  always 
on  the  scent  of  dull  duty,  had  stirred  the 
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same  mental  reactions  within  Parker — dis- 
content with  fortxme  and  the  world  in  gen- 
eral. For  in  Dow  the  bank  clerk  saw  a  re- 
flection of  himself:  handler  of  other  people's 
money  for  a  stipend  that  condemned  him 
to  the  dull  and  drab  for  life;  each  with  one 
little  room  in  some  one  else's  house  to  call 
home;  each  taken  for  granted  by  his  respec- 
tive employer  as  a  cog  that  could  not  ^p. 

Every  Tuesday  morning  for  the  past  fif- 
teen years  Jud  and  Dow,  on  the  latter's 
arrival  at  the  bank,  had  gone  through  the 
same  formula,  rarely  deviating  from  it  by 
as  much  as  an  interpolated  sentence. 

"MOTning,  Jud!" 

"Morning,  Dow!" 

"How's  Uie  financial  world!" 

"So-so,  as  far  as  I  know.    How's  hops?" 

"Can't  complain,  f £U-  as  I  know." 

Then  the  thrusting  of  the  check  of  Blood- 
good,  Inc.,  through  the  teller's  barred  win- 
dow, and  the  bank-clerk's  query,  "How'U 
you  have  it?"  to  which  Dow  would  invari- 
ably respond,  "H«:e;  I've  got  it  all  written 
out  for  you,"  and  himd  him  a  slip  of  yeHow 
paper — always  a  yellow  slip — on  whidi  was 
written  a  column  of  %ures  in  H^adorn's 
copperplate  piand.  Then  the  rapid  count- 
ing-out of  the  cash  by  Parker  and  the  slower 
recount  by  the  ultracautious  Dow,  whose 
faded  but  infallible  eyes  had  already  made 
a  mental  inventory  of  the  bills  as  they 
passed  through  the  tdler's  hands.  After 
which,  Hagadom  would  fish  out  his  bundi  of 
keys  with  an  ostentatious  flourish  inspired 
by  his  one  vanity,  pride  in  the  possession  of 
the  gold-handled  knife  attached  to  the  key- 
ring— a  souvenir  of  Spence  Bloodgood's 
wedding-dinner.  He  would  unlock  the  bat- 
tered black  bag,  deposit  the  packages  of 
bank-notes  and  rolls  of  coin  therein,  picking 
up  each  packf^e  and  roll  separately  from 
the  glass  ^b.  He  would  relock  the  bag, 
testing  the  result  carefully  before  he  restored 
his  bunch  of  ke3rs  to  his  pocket;  then: 

"Morning,  Jud!" 

"Morning,  Dow!" 

And  a  few  seconds  later  Judson  Parker 
through  the  bank's  front  window  would 
gaze  ^If  pityingly,  half  contemptuously  on 
the  long,  lean  Ggare  of  Dow  Hagadom,  as 
the  man  who  alwa3rs  reminded  him  so  un- 
pleasantly of  himself  jogged  along  Railroad 
Avenue  back  to  his  monotonous  grind  in 
Bloodgood,  Inc's  auditing  department. 

Thus  it  had  been  for  years;  but  on  this 


particular  momir^  the  precedent  had  been 
broken.  Dow  had  not  run  true  to  fonn. 
In  the  first  place,  he  had  arrived  at  the 
bank  ten  minutes  late.  In  the  second 
place,  after  the  customary  salutations  and 
the  presentation  of  the  dieck  and  the  ac- 
companying slip  of  yellow  paper,  Dow  had 
done  something  so  une^qiected  that  it  had 
quite  taken  Parker's  breath  away. 

"Just  hold  that  ca^  a  minute,  Jud!"  he 
had  explained.  "I'll  be  right  back."  And 
without  a  further  word  of  e^lanaticm  he 
had  rushed  out  of  the  bank. 

It  was  while  Parker  was  p(»idering  over 
this  queer  behavior  on  the  part  ot  Dov 
H^adom  that  he  had  received  his  seomd 
shock.  He  saw  Dow  struck  down,  in  the 
act  of  crossing  Main  Street,  by  a  big  ma- 
roon limoudne  car. 

TT  WAS  hop-picking  time,  Helderberg's 
^  busy  season,  when  the  Gipsies  of  labor 
from  Troy  and  Albany,  from  Rochester  and 
Buffalo,  from  Binghaiaton  and  New  Ywk, 
and  uneasy  alleys  between,  gravitated 
toward  the  hop  fields  for  easy  money  and 
a  loose,  devil-may-care  life.  M^  Street 
was  thronged  with  groups  of  these  nomads 
who,  with  the  happy-go-lucky  custom  of 
their  class,  were  taking  a  day  oS,  and  an 
instant  after  the  accident  the  inert  figure  in 
the  center  of  the  road  was  hidden  from 
Parker's  view  by  a  crowd  of  almost  metro- 
politan proportions. 

They  carried  Dow  into  Stxirk's  drug 
store,  r^t  across  the  street  from  the  bank. 
Parker  stood  anxiously  watching  the  crowd 
in  front  of  the  door  for  a  few  minutes,  yearn- 
ing to  run  over  and  ascertain  how  badly  his 
friend  was  hurt,  but  he^tating  to  leave  his 
post;  for  Scott  Barnes,  the  First  National's 
preadent,  was  out  making  a  business  caS 
and  there  would  be  nobody  to  guard  the 
bank. 

At  length,  however,  solicitude  not  un- 
mixed with  curiosity  triumphed.  Judson 
shut  the  cash-drawer,  slamm^  thevaultdoOT 
and  bolted  for  the  street.  Banking  methods 
in  Helderberg  were  primitive,  though  expe- 
ditious  and  reasonably  efficacious. 

Ben  Cummings,  Hdderberg's  brawny 
diief  of  police,  had  just  arrived  on  the  sceac, 
and  by  Oie  wei^t  of  lus  bulk  and  authority 
was  foiling  his  way  through  the  throng  on 
the  sidewalk.  Traveling  in  his  wake,  Par- 
ker reached  the  inside  of  the  drug  sUxt. 
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There,  over  the  heads  of  the  stooping  by- 
standers, he  could  see  the  druggist  and 
**Doc"  Miller  workii^  over  the  form 
stretched  on  the  tiled  floor. 

**Who  is  it?"  Cummings  asked. 
"It  was  Dow  Hagadom,"  Doc  Miller  re- 
nHed  with  significant  eiapham.    "The  poor 
fellow's  done  for.  Chief— broken  neci.  It's 
a  case  for  the  ommer." 

"Dow  Hagadom — the  man  ^o  carried 
the  cash  for  Bloodgood,  Inc.,  eh!"  Cum- 
mings muttered  thoughtfully.  "How  did  it 
bappen?" 

"Struck  by  that  car  outside,"  the  drug- 
giBt  vtdunteored.  "I  saw  him  hit  with  my 
own  ^es.  He  was  onnin'  across  the  street 
firom  the  bank.  Guess  he'd  just  been 
drawin'  the  cash  for  the  pay-roll,  for  he  had 
that  old  black  bag  in  his  hand,  which  he  al- 
ways totes  every  Tuesday,  and  " 

''Where's  the  bag?"  Cummings  broke  in 
abruptly,  his  professional  instincts  seizing 
on  that  detail. 

There  was  no  immediate  answer.  The 
drug-store  inroprietor  ^anced  inquiringly 
about  him,  his  features  gradually  assuming 
an  eaqx'es^on  of  mingled  wonder  and  con- 
cern. 

'That's  right!"  he  exclaimed  excitedly. 
'*The  bag—  Where  is  it?  Who's  seen  it? 
I  don't  remember  seein'  anybody  brii^;  it 
in,  but  I'm  quite  sure  he  had  it  in  his  hand 
at  the  time  he  was  hit" 

¥tam  that  mnnent  on,  interest  in  this 
new  devek^Koent  overshadowed  the  tragedy 
itadf.  The  violent  death  <A  the  bookkeeper 
of  BloodgDod,  Inc.,  the  biggest  hop-growers 
in  the  Schoharie  Valley,  was  a  sensational 
mcident,  but  the  larceny  of  Bloodgood, 
Inc's  weekly  pay-bag  would  be  an  event  to 
thrill  all  Hdderberg.  And  within  five  min- 
utes after  the  matter  had  been  brought  to 
C3iief  Cummings'  attention,  th^  was  little 
doubt  bat  that  the  late  Dow  K^^om's  fa- 
ndliar  black  bag  had  been  stden.  Prompt 
but  thorough  investigation  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that  not  only  was  it  not  to  be  found 
in^de  the  drug  store,  but  that  there  was  no 
trace  of  it  on  the  street  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
scene  of  the  accident  or  in  the  limousine 
vAich  had  done  for  Dow. 

"Looks  as  though  some  mean  hound  must 
have  i»cked  it  i^  and  nuide  with  it  right 
after  the  poor  fdlow  was  hit,"  was  the  con- 
du^on  Cummings  presently  arrived  at.  He 
entered  the  First  National  Bank  building 
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and  stepped  briskly  up  to  the  teller's  win- 
dow. Judson  Parker  was  back  at  his  post 
by  that  time.  After  listening  silently  to  the 
talk  about  the  missing  b£^,  he  had  returned 
to  the  bank,  his  brow  corrugated  in  thoi^ht 
and  £m  imusual  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

"Found  it.  Chief?"  the  bank  eiKq>loyee 
asked. 

"Not  yet,"  said  Cummings.  "Loolcs  as 
though  some  bird's  made  a  good  haul  thb 
time.  Reckon  I've  got  a  regular  job  ahead 
of  me.   How  much  was  in  the  bag,  Jud?" 

Parker  hesitated  for  a  brief  moment;  then 
met  the  other's  gaze  steadily. 

"Twenty  thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
ddlars  and  fifty-four  cents,"  he  answmd. 

TN  MOMENTS  of  introspection,  which 
were  not  infrequent  with  him,  Judson 
Parker  had  often  wondered  whether  such 
hmnble  cogs  in  the  world  of  finance  as  Dow 
Hagadom  and  himself  were  kept  from  slip- 
ping by  an  inherent  sense  of  h<mesty  or 
a  lack  of  nerve  and  initiative.  Now,  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  the  questiwi  was  an- 
swered. Recent  devekqunents  had  made  it 
quite  dear  that  the  only  reasra  he  had  re- 
mained straight  throughout  his  fifteen  years 
in  the  banking  business  was  that  never  be- 
fore had  an  opportunity  presented  itself 
which  could  be  grasped  by  the  forelock  with 

a  Tninimiim  of  risk. 

A  man  who  is  fiUing  the  positicm  of  cash- 
ier, tdkr  and  bookkeeper  combined  in  a 
^nail-town  bank  has,  course,  many  op- 
portunities to  steal.  But  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance the  danger  of  a  come-back  is  too 
great  to  make  the  game  worth  while,  xmless 
one  is  in  such  desperate  straits  as  to  be  pre- 
pared to  dare  the  cons^uences.  Parker 
had  never  been  in  desperate  straits,  and^ 
lackii^  that  induration  to  beccune  a  crim- 
inal, Ibul  hithoto  remained  an  s^iparently 
thorou^y  reliable  cog.  Hewas  not  indea- 
perate  straits  now;  but  a  dtuaticm  had  arisen 
which  seemed  to  offer  such  excellent  chances 
of  his  being  able  to  swerve  from  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  without  unpleasant  conse- 
quence that,  even  with  h^  modicum  oi 
nerve,  he  was  tempted. 

When  Hagadorn,  for  some  imknown  rea- 
son, had  interrupted  the  transaction  of 
cashing  Bloodgood,  lac's  weekly  pay-roll 
check  by  running  out  of  the  bank,  leaving 
the  check  in  the  cashier's  hands,  there  had 
"been  nobody  else  in  the  building.  That 
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was  not  unusual,  for  Helderberg's  business 
required  no  line  of  waiting  depositors.  A 
few  big  exchanges  of  cash — big  for  Helder- 
berg — the  usual  nine-o'-clock  and  two- 
thirty  visits  of  local  shopkeepers,  the  rest 
carried  on  by  mail,  constituted  the  First 
National's  activities.  Even  Scott  Barnes, 
the  president,  had  been  out  at  the  time. 
Consequently  there  had  been  no  eye-wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  Bloodgood,  Inc's 
bookkeeper  had  not  received  the  money  in 
exchange  for  the  check  when  he  departed 
from  the  bank.  Nevertheless,  the  thought 
of  cashing  in  on  the  situation,  the  idea  of 
turning  it  in  any  way  to  his  personal  ad- 
vantage,  had  not  entered  Judson  Parker's 
head  at  the  moment  bad  tak^  it  for 
granted,  of  course,  that  Dow  would  be 
back  presently  for  tiie  money. 

EVEN  when  he  had  seen  Dow  struck 
down  by  the  automobile  outside  the 
bank,  and  when  he  bad  gone  across  the  street 
to  Stark's  drug  store  and  learned  that  the 
accident  had  proved  fatal,  the  possibility 
of  making  coital  of  the  tragedy  had  not 
at  once  occurred  to  Parker.  It  was  not 
until  he  had  heard  Stark  make  the  remark 
about  the  black  bag  which  ted  to  the  dis- 
covery that  it  was  mysteriously  missing 
that  there  had  come  suddenly  to  the  cashier 
of  the  First  National  the  most  daring 
thought  that  had  ever  entered  his  brain. 

It  was  an  idea  so  startlingly  bold  that 
at  first  he  had  hesitated  about  carrying  it 
out.  He  had  stood  silently  by  while  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  missing 
bag  contained  Bloodgood,  Inc.'s  pay-roll 
money.  He  had  gone  unobtrusively  back 
to  his  cage  in  the  bank  without  saying  a 
word  to  clear  up  that  misapprehension. 
But  not  until  Chief  Cummings  had  put  to 
him  the  question  as  to  how  much  was  in  the 
bag  had  Judson  definitely  decided  to  go 
through  with  the  thing,  and  made  t£e 
categorical  response  which  automatically 
turned  him  into  a  criminal. 

He  was  aghast  now  at  the  temerity  of 
bis  answer  to  the  chief  of  police.  In  fact, 
the  instant  the  words  were  out  of  his 
mouth  he  regretted  them  and  would  have 
given  a  deal  to  be  able  to  recall  them. 
But  Cummings  departed  a  moment  lat^ 
and  the  die  was  cast. 

Three  or  foiur  depositors  dropped  in  on 
business  presently.   Willingly  would  they 


have  remained  to  gossip,  but  the  cashier 
excused  himself,  turned  to  the  dusty,  im- 
provised shelves  behind  him  and  took 
down  a  box-file  two  years  old,  over  wfaidi 
he  feigned  to  be  busy.  It  had  the  desired 
^ect  and  he  found  himself  alone. 

Replacing  the  file,  he  came  back,  to  his 
stool,  where  he  sat  staring  down  at  the 
dieck  far  $20,160.54  drawn  by  Bloodg<ood, 
Inc.,  and  stamped  "Paid." 

Twenty  thousand  dollars! 

He  looked  toward  the  rear  of  the  bank. 
There  was  where  the  great  men  gathered  to 
talk  of  thousands  as  if  they  were  p^mies, 
in  that  back  room  behind  the  partitxm 
that  rose  half  wood  for  six  feet,  then  fin- 
ished in  glass  to  the  ceiling,  so  thatnotluQg 
but  a  mumble  fever  readied  the  ears  of  the 
man  who  handled  the  cash;  v^iile  Judsra 
on  his  high  stool  would  watch  the  tops  d 
those  h^ds  and  ask  Fate  why  Judson 
Parker  had  not  the  luck  to  demand  a  seat 
with  those  gods. 

Had  Spencer  Bloodgood  worked  more 
hours  per  day  than  Judson  Parker?  If  he, 
Judson,  had  been  given  a  thousand  dollais 
a  3rear  more  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 
which  would  have  been  no  more  than  vihat 
was  right,  it  would  not  have  been  so  fcir 
from  the  amoimt  of  Spencer  Bkxxigood's 
check.  Instead,  he  had  been  doled  out 
just  as  small  an  emolument  as  the  direc- 
tors of  the  First  National — Spencer  6onnr 
nating — could  offer  without  hurting  their 
consciences;  and  their  consciences  woe 
calloused. 

And  the  wealth  of  Spencer  Bloodgood 
was  increasing  with  leaps  and  bounds. 
While  weaker  men,  thrown  into  panic  by 
the  unexpected  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
had  hurried  to  get  out  of  the  hop  industry 
before  the  anticipated  collapse,  this  hard- 
headed,  unsentimental  man  of  vision  bad 
gathered  together  a  few  kindred  s[Hrits 
and  bought  up  or  secured  loog  leasdit^ 
on  all  the  hop  fields  that  were  offers. 
And  his  obl^ing  neighbors  unloaded  upon 
him  and  laughed  up  their  sleeves.  Now, 
under  Prohibition,  the  price  of  hops  was 
higher  than  it  had  been  in  the  history  of 
hops  since  the  hsdcyon  da3rs  back  in  the 
early  'Nineties  when  the  English  crop  iaikd 
and  the  humble  hop  touched  a  (bitar  a 
pound. 

The  result  of  tlus  devek^unent  was  that 
whereas  m  the  days  of  many  bieffcries 
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there  had  been  a  hundred  men  in  the  Hel- 
derberg  region  who  were  recognized  as 
moderately  well-off,  now  there  were  less 
than  five  families  that  were  rich  and  grow- 
ing richer  because  they  had  foreseen  that 
people  would  make  home  brew;  while  the 
others  had  dropped  hack  into  the  crowd. 
It  caused  bitterness  in  the  valley,  and  Jud- 
son  was  one  of  the  bitterest.  It  was  not 
difficult  for  the  cashier  to  work  himself  up 
into  righteous  indignation  over  the  subject. 

* 'Nobody  will  be  particularly  sorry  for 
old  Bloodgood,"  he  mused  sardonically. 

Twenty  thomand!  The  pleasures  of 
Helderberg  were  not  riotous:  Church 
sodaJs,  a  strawberry  festival  or  two,  a 
patent-medicine  ^ow,  ball  games  with 
other  towns,  a  moving  picture  in  the  h^ 
school  once  a  week.  Any  one  who  stayed 
up  after  ten  o'clock  was  looked  at  a^cance. 
What  could  one  do  with  twenty  thousand 
dollars?  Judson  knew  the  place  he  would 
go  to,  where  he  would  sleep  all  day  and 
live  at  night!  No  dark,  aesetteA  streets 
afta*  suntnwn  would  echo  to  his  footfalls 
again ,  no  lonely  woods  or  silent  fields.  He 
would  not  care  if  he  never  saw  another 
blade  of  grass.  His  choice  would  be  every 
n%ht  a  show  ^th  beautiful  women  in  it 
and  lilting  music;  and  after  the  show  a 
real  feast  with  dancing  between  courses — 
he'd  learn  how.  It  would  not  be  hard  with 
soch  a  f(»tune  in  his  pocket  to  find  a  k>vely 
compaiuoQ  to  accompany  him — ^perhaps 
two  or  three.  And  eat?  No  more  salt  pork 
or  ^gs  or  chicken  for  him.  He  had  had 
enough  of  such  fare  to  last  him  a  lifetime. 
There  was  other  food,  he  knew,  that  he  had 
never  tasted,  and  twraty  thousand  would 
bfmg  its  delights  to  his  expectant  palate. 
He  smacked  his  lips  in  anticipation  d  all 
the  {Measures  that  mon^  would  buy. 

IT  WAS  not  until  the  middle  of  that  after- 
noon that  Parker's  air  castles  were  sent 
toppling  by  a  startling  thought  that  came 
to  him.  The  missii^  bag  m^ht  turn  up 
later,  still  locked  and  with  nothing  in  it! 
If  that  happened,  the  lie  that  he  l^d  told 
Ben  Cummings  would  be  e^^tosed.  In  the 
&ce  of  such  conclusive  evidence,  he  would 
have  to  admit  that  Dow  Hf^;adom  had  Idt 
without  the  money. 

A  cold  sweat  dampened  his  brow.  He 
pushed  the  check  from  him  with  a  trem- 
bling hand.   What  a  fool  he  had  been  to 
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take  it  for  granted  that  the  bag  had  per- 
manently d^ppeared,  when  common  sense 
might  have  suggested  that  the  odds  were  all 
in  favor  of  the  contingency  he  now  foresaw! 

"Phew!"  he  muttered.  "What  a  narrow 
esa^!"  Of  coiurse  it  was  out  c&  the  ques- 
tion to  go  through  with  the  thing,  now 
that  he  realized  the  peril  with  which  his 
rashly  conceived  plan  was  fraught.  Ihank 
heavens  it  was  not  too  late!  If  he  called 
up  Bloodgood,  Inc.  immediately — before 
that  confoimded  bag  had  a  chance  to  bear 
mute  testimony  against  him — and  told 
them  of  Dow's  action  and  that  the  money 
was  at  the  bank,  waiting  to  be  handed  over 
to  them,  he  m^t  stiu  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  his  indisCTetion.  It  might  be 
somewhat  awkward  to  explain  why  he  had 
lied  to  the  chief  of  police;  but,  at  all  events, 
they  could  not  send  him  to  jail  for  that. 
Perhaps  he  might  even  be  successful  in 
malfrng  everybody — except  Ben  Cum- 
mings—believe  that  the  latter  had  mis- 
understood hioL 

Parker's  hand  reached  for  the  desk  tele- 
phone at  his  elbow,  but  he  did  not  use  the 
instrument.  A  motor-car  had  stopped  in 
front  of  the  bank  and  in  strode  Chi^  Cmn- 
mings,  Scott  Barnes,  the  president  of  the 
First  National,  and  Spencer  Bloodgood. 

"Well,  Jud,  we've  got  the  bag,"  an- 
nounced the  chid  <rf  police. 

"I — is  that  so?"  cashier  stammered^ 
sparring  for  time. 

"Yep.  Some  kids,  found  it  at  morning 
recess  in  the  sheds  behind  the  Dutdi  Re- 
fwmed  church,  when  they  were  playing 
cops  and  robbm.  Oi  course  thoe  isn't  a 
cent  in  it.  It  had  been  npptA  (^xn  fimn 
end  to  end." 

"Ripped  open!"  Judson  Parfcw  echoed 
diarply. 

''Of  course.  Hiat  was  the  only  way  the 
thief  could  get  at  the  money,  being  as  how 
the  bag  was  locked  and  he  didn't  have  the 
key,"  die  police  official  explained.  "What 
we're  here  for,  now,  Jud,  is  to  have  you 
satisfy  Mr.  Bloodgood  that  the  cash  was 
in  the  bag.  He  seems  kind  o'  unwUling  to 
take  my  word  for  it." 

"Not  at  fUl,"  the  hop^rower  put  in 
pompously.  'There  isn't  much  roc^  for 
doubt,  in  the  circumstances,  but  I'm  a 
business  man  and  I  want  to  make  abso* 
lutely  sure."  He  turned  to  the  cashier 
with  that  air  of  arrogance  which  always 
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made  the  lattra*  yeam  to  grab  him  by  the 
throat.  "Parker,"  he  said,  "did  Dow 
Hagadom  cash  a  check  here  this  moming 
for  about  twenty  thousand?" 

"Yes,  ar,"  answered  Judson.  "Here's 
the  voucher."  And  he  exhibited  the  can- 
celed check. 

"Thank  you,"  sna[^>ed  Bloodgood,  turn- 
ing his  bock  upon  the  cashier.  "That's 
all,  gmtkmen.  I'm  satined.  Now  we 
must  take  steps  to  find  the  person  who 
stole  the  bag." 

When  the  others  had  passed  out,  the 
bank  president  paused  at  Jud's  wicket  loi^ 
enou^  fcr  a  brief  commentary  upon  the 
stirring  events  of  the  mOTning,  then  retired 
to  his  sanctum  in  the  rear.  Juds(m  Parker 
weat  at  <Hice  into  the  vault.  Hiis  one 
vault  stfved  the  double  duty  <rf  holding  the 
bank's  ready  cash  and  acting  as  a  safe 
deposit  iac  the  few  men  of  w^th  in  town 
who  had  papers  and  securities  requiring 
betttf  protection  than  an  ordinary  office 
safe.  Not  all  of  the  compartments  set 
aside  Ua  this  latter  purpose  ware  occu[»ed. 
Chooang  one  of  tlue  larger  of  these,  the 
cashier  {daced  therdn  $30,160.54  in  de- 
nominations precisely  as  called  for  by  Dow 
Hagadorn's  yellow  sUp. 

In  case  suspicion  should  be  turned  in  his 
direction  later,  he  was  satisfied  that  he 
had  chosen  the  last  place  where  any  one 
would  think  of  looking  for  the  missing 
money.  But,  of  course,  th^  was  no  dan- 
ger of  his  bdng  su^>ected.  Rec^t  develop* 
ments  had  entirdy  eradicated  his  earlkr 
mi%ivings.  As  soon  as  he  had  learned 
that  Dow  Hagadom's  dilaindated  old  bag 
had  a>me  to  tight,  slashed  open  by  some 
dishonest  hand,  at  [nesent  unknown,  he 
had  r^zed  that  it  would  be  safe  to  go 
through  with  the  thing.  Even  if  the  thief 
were  caught  later — the  person  who  had 
made  ofi  with  the  bag — thm  would  be  no 
danger.  Nobody  would  beUeve  the  latter's 
story  that  the  purlomed  bag  was  empty. 

\TI7HEN  the  bank  closed  at  three, Par- 
V  V  ker  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  keep 
his  eye  on  every  move  in  the  game  in  whidt 
he  found  himself  an  interested  party.  He 
had  crossed  the  Rubicon  now;  there  was  no 
going  back.  His  curiosity  drew  him  to 
police  headquarters,  a  room  in  the  Pbcenix 
Block — three  two-story  buildings  under 
one  roof  on  Main  Street.  For  ten  months 


in  the  year  Ben  Cummings  was  town  cm- 
staUe,  assuming  the  more  Ulustricnis  title 
of  chief  of  police  when  the  advent  (A 
picking  made  it  necessary  to  swear  in  a  few 
deputies  to  keep  one  end  of  the  town  from 
b^ig  torn  up  and  thrown  into  the  Scho- 
harie Creek  while  Ben  was  at  the  other  end. 
As  chief  oi  pdice  he  iras  head  (tf  the  de- 
tective bureau — consisting  hims^;  and, 
as  head  of  the  detective  bureau,  he  ms 
engaged  now  m  making  a  drcumqiect 
study  of  the  only  bit  of  evidence  thus  hr 
brought  to  light  in  the  most  important 
case  that  had  ever  claimed  his  pnmssiODal 
attention. 

Ife  sat  at  a  battered  desk,  gazing  through 
a  magnifymg  glass  at  the  dit  in  the  late 
Dow  Hagadorn's  equally  battered  bag, 
and  so  i»reoccupied  was  he  that  he  did  not 
hear  the  entry  of  his  visitor. 

"Sherlock  Hohnes  stuff,  eh,  Ben?"  Fttfcer 
remarked  almost  jauntily. 

"Hello,  Jud!"  said  Cummings  cordially. 
"Glad  you  dropped  in.  Take  a  look  at  tlus 
witness.  With  all  your  detective-slory 
readin'  you  ought  to  be  able  to  dope  out  a 
due.  See  if  it  tells  you  the  same  story  it 
has  just  told  me." 

Somewhat  uneasily  Parka*  picked  up  the 
bag.  The  suggestion  of  its  being  sentient 
was  not  a  pleasant  one  to  him.  He  knew 
too  well  wl^t  story  it  would  tell  had  it  the 
power  of  speech,  and  he  found  himsdf 
suddenly  possessed  with  a  violtot  dislike 
for  the  ugly  leather  thing. 

£Gs  pnturbation  was  increased  hy  a 
queer  discovery.  For  years  he  had  seen 
diat  bag  in  Dow  Ha^idom's  hand,  hut 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  held  it  in 
his  own  hand  or  gazed  upon  it  at  sudt 
close  quarters.  He  noticed  that  that 
were  stains  in  the  leather,  and  that  in  juxta* 
position  with  the  knife-slash  they  conveyed 
an  uncanny  su^estion  of  a  human  face— 
the  stains  fonmng  the  eyes  and  nose,  and 
the  slit  the  mouth.  But  what  particuUurly 
caused  a  creepy  sensation  to  run  up  and 
down  Judson  Parker's  spine  was  the  fact 
that  this  grinning  countenance  bore  a  word 
resemblance  to  Uie  late  Dow  Hagadom. 

For  a  while  he  stood  staring  fascinatedly 
at  the  bag  which  grinned  at  him;  then, 
breaking  the  spell,  deposited  it  siloitly  on 
Cummings'  d^,  taking  care  that  the 
side  vriiuh  had  caused  him  such  an  un- 
pleasant reaction  was  turned  fmn  hnn. 
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"Can't  make  anything  of  it,  eh?"  the 
c^ef  of  poli(x  diudded.  "Well,  it  tells  a 
story  all  right.  Just  as  you  came  in,  Jud, 
it  was  giving  me  a  line  on  the  identity  of 
the  bird  who  stole  the  money." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  the  cashier  de- 
manded sharply.  "I — jnni're  talking  noib- 
sense,  Ben." 

"Ajn  I?  Wdl,  nu^be  I  am;  but  we  shall 
see.  I  ain't  sure  yet.  It's  quite  possible 
that  you  may  have  the  laug^  on  me  aSta , 
all;  but  if  that  bag  tells  anything,  it  says 
pretty  plainly  that  the  man  we've  got  to 
look  for  in  connection  with  this  robbery  is 
a  box-tender  in  a  hop-yard." 

Parker  gave  vent  to  a  laugh  into  which 
w^t  the  relief  he  inw^dly  felt. 

"Oh,  come,  now,  Ben,"  he  said  bantering- 
ly;  "that's  hard  to  swallow." 

"Is  it?  See  here.  The  grain  in  the  cut 
leather  is  pu^ed  inward  for  the  width  of 
nearly  an  inch.  That  was  where  a  big 
knife  went  in.  All  the  rest  of  the  way  the 
grain  pulls  out.  To  cut  heavy  leather  like 
that,  a  knife  must  make  a  diawin'  motion 
like  a  saw.  A  small  knife  would  be  drawn 
in  and  out  several  times.  This  was  made 
with  one  swipe — grain  all  one  way,  not  a 
waver  in  the  tine — just  like  drawin'  with  a 
pencil.  See — ^if  I  strike  a  line  across  this 
sheet  of  paper  with  one  stroke  and  then 
make  a  second  line,  pausin'  in  two  or  three 
fiaoes,  no  matter  how  carefully  I  do  it,  you 
can  see  imder  the  glass  where  I  paused 
each  time  in  that  second  line.  To  make 
that  didin'  motion  with  one  stroke,  the 
knife  must  have  been  bi^er  than  the 
biggest  jack-knife  you  ever  saw,  and  it  was 
mighty  diarp,  too." 

"A  razor,"  suggested  Parker. 

"Too  light  for  this  job.  It's  more  likely 
to  be  a  box-tender's  knife." 

Hop  vines  are  grown  on  poles  sixteen  or 
dghteen  feet  high  and  on  cord  strung  be- 
tween the  poles.  The  box-tender  is  the 
man  who  cuts  the  tou^  vines  near  the 
foot  of  the  pole  and  <ni  the  strii^  leadii^; 
to  neighboring  poles.  Then  he  pulls  the 
pole  out  of  the  ground — it  takes  a  husky  to 
do  it— and  lays  the  upper  end  on  the  ridge- 
pole of  the  box  into  which  the  pickers  drop 
the  hops  as  they  strip  than  from  the  vines. 

"But  there  are  hundreds  of  box-tentters 
in  th«  valley,"  objected  the  cashier. 

"How  many  of  th^  took  to-day  off?" 
asked  I&lderb»g's  detective  shrewdly. 

BmyMy'i  liatulme,  Nimmier,  nai 


"111  find  that  out  from  the  yard-masters. 
I  can  reach  some  yards  by  'phone.  The 
others  I'll  visit  in  my  flivver.  I  bet  I  get 
in  touch  with  every  one  before  dark.  And 
one  more  point:  How  many  box- tenders 
did  you  ever  see  carryin'  those  big  knives? 
Most  of  those  tools  belong  to  the  yard- 
owners  and  are  left  at  ni^t  stuck  in  the 
ridge-pole  of  a  hop-box  in  the  field.  I'll 
find  the  box-tender  yAm  took  a  day  and 
who  carried  his  own  knife.  Ihia  haul 
wasn't  premeditated;  so  the  obvious  is  the 
most  likely." 

Judson  Parker  hoped  fervently  that  Ben 
Ciunmings's  deductions  were  wrong.  Not 
that  he  had  anything  to  fear  from  the  man 
who  had  pi(^ed  up  &e  bag,  but  he  was  not 
yet  caUoused  to  the  idea  of  fastming  the 
theft  upon  some  one  else. 

THAT  evenii^  the  chief  of  police  met 
Parker  and  Bill  Stark  by  appointment 
and  journeyed  on  foot  to  hop-house  number 
7  of  Bloodgood,  Inc.  The  heavy  narcotic 
odor  of  the  drying  hops  scented  the  air 
long  before  the  trio  reached  the  buikling; 
and  the  same  Eur  carried  the  lively  scrape  of 
a  fiddle,  the  shuffle  of  feet  and  tlus  sound  of 
happy  revelers*  voices. 

TTie  visitors  stood  in  the  open  doorway 
and  surveyed  the  scene.  One-half  of  the 
lower  story  was  a  bam  floor  the  full  length 
of  the  building.  To  the  left,  four  doors, 
with  a  small  pane  of  glass  for  a  peep  within, 
indicated  the  four  stove-rooms  below  the 
kilns.  The  floor  of  these  kilns,  a  story 
above,  was  a  wooden  grill  covered  with 
burlap.  Wagons  loaded  with  bags  of 
fre^y  picked  hops  would  drive  in  on  the 
main  floor  during  the  day;  the  hagi  would 
be  tossed  through  the  traps  to  the  floor 
above  and  emptied  on  the  burlap  in  the 
kilns,  and  at  night  the  drier  would  start 
roaring  fires  of  hickory  in  the  stoves  below 
and'  keep  them  going  until  two  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  once  in  a  iriiile 
visiting  a  kiln  to  turn  over  the  hops  with  a 
burlap-covered  fork  as  big  as  a  window- 
screen. 

The  job  would  be  a  lonesome  one  were  it 
not  for  the  custom  of  hop-pickers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  some  one  had 
to  stand  watch  after  nine  o'clock.  They 
would  come  to  the  hop-house  to  keep  the 
dritf  ccmipany,  and  quite  natural  was  it 
for  some  (me  to  bring  a  fiddle.  Anmisodal 
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creature  would  be  the  drier  who  did  not 
irelcome  a  crowd  <m  his  inviting  main  flow 
for  a  h(^>-dance. 

This  night,  four  lanterns  made  but  slight 
impression  on  the  gloom  of  the  hundred  feet 
between  doors.  The  fiddler  scraped  away, 
seated  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  loft,  the 
drier  on  a  cha^  near  by,  smoking  his  proe, 
while  »xteen  couples  were  in  the  throes  «  a 
found  dance. 

"All  'e  men  left!"  san^  the.  fiddler, 
beating  ^e  mth  his  feet  "Eetdi  aa  to 
your  bread-hooksl  Swing  your  hcmcyl 
Sashay  all!" 

"Jud,"  said  Cummings,  in  a  low  tone, 
''the  man  with  his  own  vine-ksife  is  here. 
He  made  it  out  of  an  old  aqrthe-end — 
ground  down  the  larger  aid  into  a  spike, 
stuck  the  spike  into  five  inches  of  an  ax- 
helve  and  made  a  sheath  for  it  See  if  you 
can  spot  him." 

For  ten  minutes  Parker  scrutinized  every 
male  dancer  in  the  building  and  thai 
laughed  with  relief. 

"This  time  you  fell  down,  Ben,"  said  he. 

Ben  grinned. 

"Well,  I'm  f^ad  you  can't  i»ck  him,"  said 
he.  "It  shows  that  every  job  needs  e^ieri- 
ence.  Lode  at  the  fiddler." 

"Sweeties  ui  the  centerl"  sang  the 

musician. 

Jud  saw  the  ^eepddn  sheath  at  the  man's 
belt  and  found  himself  wishing  the  fdlow 
a  thousand  miles  away. 

"You  don't  want  to  accuse  the  wn»g 
man,"  said  he  dulHously. 

"Leave  diat  to  me,  you  and  Stark;  fdknr 
any  lead  I  make." 

THE  chief  crossed  in  front  ot  the  fiddler, 
stood  at  the  glass  pe^hole  in  a  fire- 
room  door  as  though  contemi^ting  the 
red-hot  stoves  within,  and  waited  until  the 
music  ceased. 

"May  I  roeak  to  you  a  minute  outade, 
Mr.  Brown?"  he  requested. 

Brown  laid  lus  violin  on  the  stairs  without 
a  word  and  accompanied  the  chief  of  police. 

"Mr.  Brown,"  b^n  Cummings,  when 
they  were  joined  by  Judson  Parker  and 
the  druggist,  "you  are  under  arrest  for 
stealin'  a  bag  with  money  in  it  near  the 
comer  of  Raikoad  Avenue  and  Main  Street 
this  morning  when  its  owner  was  struck 
down  an  auto." 
"Sony  to  disiqjpcHnt  you,"  said  the 


fiddler,  "but  I  don't  know  anytfamg  about 
a  bag." 

"Think  again,"  said  Cummings.  "Let 
me  introduce  3rou  to  Mr.  Stark,  the  drug- 
gist. The  window  of  his  store  ovcriooks 
that  como'." 

He  ^x^e  significantly,  and  Staik  was 
quick-witted  enough  to  smile  knowing  at 
the  accused  and  iwd  his  head  several  times 
affirmativdy. 

"We  have  another  way  of  qiottiii'  die 
thief,"  went  on  the  detective  of  Heldcr- 
ha%,  "and  I  tdl  you  straight  that  there  is 
just  osie  slim  chance  <A  your  gettin'  away 
with  an  alilH.  The  bag  was  ^t  opm,  the 
money  removed,  and  die  bag  left  in  the 
sheds  of  the  Ref<vmcd  churdi.  Under 
the  microsoope  we  find  that  the  slit  could 
be  made  by  <»ily  <Hie  imtniment:  a  knife 
about  seven  inches  long  made  from  the  end 
of  a  scythe.  H  the  knife  at  your  belt  does 
not  answer  that  descriptitm,  don't  cxmfea^ 
Mr.  Frank  Brown." 

Ben  held  out  his  hand  tor  the  knife. 

Frank  Brown  was  a  husky  q>ecimen  with 
a  week's  growth  on  his  face.  The  set  of 
his  shoulders,  the  tq»  of  his  diin  and  the 
glint  in  his  eye  gave  him  a  owd,  daredevfl 
bearing;  but  thoe  was  an  air  about  hSm 
that  spdce  ai  association  with  pec^  of 
r^ement  at  some  time  in  his  life.  Ben's 
words  gave  him  a  momentary  start,  but 
quickly  he  recovered  himself. 

"AU  right,"  said  he;  "there's  the  knife. 
But  any  one  who  tells  you  there  was  moaqr 
in  that  bi^  is  ^loofing  you." 

"That  don't  goP'  snapped  Cummings 
"You  know  there  was  money  in  it" 

"Not  when  I  got  it,"  insisted  Brown. 

"Have  you  any  witness  to  that  fact?" 
donanded  Ben  ironically. 

"No — worse  luck!"  admitted  the  b(a- 
tender.  "How  mudi  was  siq^>osed  to  be 
there?" 

"Cut  the  comedy,"  said  Cummings. 
"This  b  Mr.  Parker,  cashier  of  the  baaL 
He  ^bad  just  cashed  a  (hedt  fxx  Dow  for 
twenty  thousand  dollars  and  saw  him  put 

the  mon^  in  that  bag." 

"Twenty  thou—  Say!"  Brown  stuck 
his  hand  in  his  pockets  and  turned  his 
gaze  on  Jud.  "What's  your  game?"  he 
demanded. 

Jud  grinned. 

"He  has  his  nerve  with  hrai,"  he  said 
t(derantly. 
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**He'll  need  it,"  put  in  the  chief  of  police 
sardonically.  "Come  on,  young  man.  Let's 
be  movin*." 

"Going  through  with  it,  eh?"  said  Brown, 
sihrugging.  "Well,  all  right.  I'll  be  the 
goat.  But  let  me  tell  you  one  thing:  No 
rube  cap  would  be  Tni»T^'^"e  me  to  the 
locki^  if  there'd  been  twenty  thousand 
hadks  in  that  old  bag;  I'd  be  headed  south 
1^  this  time  at  eighty  miles  an  hour." 

"A  very  good  line,"  said  Ben  sarcasti- 
cally. "But  if  /  were  pullin'  such  a  stunt, 
I'd  hang  around  so  as  not  to  arouse  sus- 
fridcm,  as  long  as  I  believed  there  was  no 
way  of  onmecting  me  with  the  loss  of  the 
money.  Wotddn't  you,  Jud?" 

"I  suppose  I  would,"  responded  the 
cashi«r,  with  the  cool  indifference  of  one 
passing  upon  a  purely  academic  question. 

And  later,  when  Brown  was  secured  'm 
the  village  lockup,  Parker  found  himself 
considering  the  case  against  the  box-tender 
with  a>nsiderable  interest. 

"Say,  Ben,"  he  b^an,  when  the  pair 
reached  the  street,  "you  can't  prove  that  the 
slash  was  made  with  the  end  of  a  scythe." 

Ben  laughed  heartily. 
.  "Stark  couldn't  identify  Brown,  either. 
But  you  saw  how  the  two  bluffs  worked. 
Before  witnesses  Brown  has  admitted  tak- 
ii^  the  bag." 

"What  steps  will  you  take  now  to  get 
bold  of  the  money?" 

"If  Brown  will  'fess  up  vhat  he  did  with 
it,  hell  get  off  con^Kuutively  easy." 

The  a^ct  shook  his  head. 

"The  man  won't  confess,"  he  gave  as  his 
opinion.  "Hell  stick  to  his  story,  serve  his 
term  and  have  the  money  -whea  he  comes 
out." 

"Why  are  you  so  sure  we  won't  get  the 
money?" 

"I'm  judgin'  character,  as  you  did. 
You  said  that  if  you  were  the  thief,  you'd 
hang  around  to  allay  suspicion;  now,  /'d 
have  the  money  when  I  came  out." 

Boldness  was  not  what  prompted  the 
cadiio^'s  suggestion,  but  merely  keen  pre- 
caution. It  would  never  do  for  the  au- 
thorities to  have  the  faintest  idea  that 
truth  lay  in  liie  story  to  which  Brown 
would  surely  adhm.  And  Judson  Parker 
was  now  firmly  convinced  t^t  the  convic- 
tion of  Frank  Brown  would  make  Judson's 
own  position  secure. 

"Poor  deviir '  he  mused  grimly  as  he  walked 


homeward  alone  up  silent  Main  Strrat. 
"But,  then,  he  meant  to  steal,  anyway." 

IT  WAS  a  sleepless  night  for  the  cashier 
of  Helderbo-g's  bank.  What  chance 
was  there  for  discovoy  was  the  recurrent 
question  that  tortured  him.  With  the  can- 
celed check  in  the  bank's  posseswm,  no 
one  would  doubt  the  presence  of  the  money 
in  the  bag  when  Brown  snatched  it  up. 
The  unconfirmed  disclaimer  of  a  man  who 
had  been  cleverly  led  into  confesdng  the 
theft  of  the  bag  itself  would  be  imani- 
mously  ridiculed.  Brown  had  admitted 
that  there  was  no  witness  present  wh&i  he 
cut  open  the  bag.  No;  there  was  no  wit- 
ness— acxxpt  the  bag  itself.  It  had  al- 
ready tattled  on  the  man  who  had  dared 
snatch  it  up.  What  else  could  it  tell?  The 
thought  took  a  strange  hold  upon  the  real 
thief.  The  bag  persisted  in  his  thoughts, 
and  when  he  dozed  off,  it  was  to  awake 
again  and  agam  with  a  start  at  the  delu- 
sion of  that  bag  sitting  on  his  dressy,  the 
slit  in  its  side  for  all  the  world  like  a  t^t- 
Mpped  grin. 

He  &led  hunsdf  for  loss  of  nave  and 
sought  to  divert  his  overwrought  mind 
from  the  persistent  nightmare  by  consider- 
ing his  next  move.  He  had  not  been  more 
than  twenty  miles  away  from  Hdderb^ 
in  his  whole  banking  career.  A  sudden 
dumge  in  his  habits  would  ezdte  oomment, 
possibly  su^iicion.  He  must  wait  until 
this  affair  btew  over — two  years,  at  least. 
In  those  two  yeai^  he  woiUd  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  community  for  his  departure. 
In  the  mean  time  there  was  the  necessity  of 
changing  that  money  in  the  vault  into  more 
portable  form.  Hundred-doUar  bills,  he  de- 
cided upon.  Anything  smallo'  would  be 
bulky;  anything  larger  was  foolhardy.  The 
process  must  be  slow.  Even  hundred-dollar 
bills  did  not  circulate  freely  in  l^lderberg. 
Hie  r^oval  of  any  quantity  of  them 
from  circulation  at  one  time  would  court 
inquiry.  The  thing  must  be  done  right 
there  in  the  bank's  own  vault.  And,  of 
a)tuse,  there  was  always  the  danger  of 
some  reason  for  inspection  by  some  one 
else  of  that  locked  box  in  the  vault.  Yet 
that  was  by  far  the  safest  place  to  otmceal 
his  money.  No  one  hunting  fw  it  would 
look  there. 

For  the  acum£n  of  detectives  Juds<m  had 
a  wholesome  respect,  gathered  {oiat^ttlly 
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from  his  favorite  readu^,  but,  to  his  mind, 
in  spite  of  the  ckver  deductions  regarding 
the  bag,  Ben  Cummings  was  no  genuine 
sleuth.  Sui^)ose  Bloodgood,  Inc.  should 
hire  detectives  from  the  tHg  city?  The 
idea  chilled  him.  The  bag  nu^t  tell  tkem 
what  his  friend  Ben  never  suspected.  He 
fdl  into  an  tmeasy^  sleep,  haunted  by  that 
imjMsh  bag,  the  slit  now  opened  in  a  Inoad, 
mocking  smile. 

Morning  found  Judson  Parker  not  re- 
pentant but  subdued  and  r^retful.  What 
made  him  flinch  from  going  ahead  was  fear 
of  the  unknown  before  him,  the  things  he 
could  not  possibly  foresee  lurking  abng  the 
path  to  confound  him.  Gladly  would  he 
have  retraced  his  steps;  but  it  was  too  late 
now.  He  must  go  on  boldly  with  watdifol 
eye  for  snares. 

It  was  Jerome  Molten,  the  district  at* 
tomey,  who  ciystalUzed  this  conclusion  in 
the  mind  of  the  heavy-eyed  cashier  that 
morning.  Coming  into  the  bonk,  he  waited 
until  the  others  had  left  before  broaching 
the  subject  of  his  call. 

"You  look  a  bit  seedy  this  moraing, 
Jud,"  he  commented  bantering)^,  little  sur- 
mising the  cause  of  the  symptom  which  his 
shrewd  eyes  had  observed.  "I  know  how 
you  fed.  Don't  lose  jrour  nerve  now. 
Never  been  on  the  witness-stand  before, 
hey?" 

"No,  I  have  not,"  admitted  Juds<m  hol- 
lowly. '^Never  was  in  a  onrt-room  beiofe 
in  my  life." 

"You'll  be  there  with  bells  on,  this  thne," 
said  Molten  cheerfully.  "You  are  our  star 
witness.  That's  the  canceled  check  and 
yoiur  statement  that  the  money  went  into 
the  bag.  Brown's  lawyer — he's  declined 
kxal  coun9ei--^t  to  New  York  for  his 
own-^wfaoever  he  is,  he'll  train  his  gtms  on 
you  in  his  cross-ezaminatim  in  an  tSort 
to  discredit  your  statanenta.  You've 
heard  <rf  sudi  things.  Don't  let  the  pros- 
pect fri^ten  you.  He  may  shout  and 
bully  you,  twist  your  answers  and  try  to 
confuse  you,  wander  away  fmn  the  point 
he  is  after  and  suddenly  interlard  an  inno- 
cent questioa  on  that  very  point,  in  the  hc^ 
of  nuUing  you  contradict  youradf;  but  all 
you've  got  to  do  is  to  get  the  truth  dearly 
in  your  mind  and  sti(^  to  it.  And  don't 
worry,  Jud;  don't  worry.  Why,  man, 
you've  aged  in  one  nightl  Remenber  how 
mudi  dfpmds  upon  yoo." 


Jud  remembered,  throu^  many  harried 
hours.  Htfe  was  something  more  reason- 
able to  fear  than  an  inanimate  bag.  One 
c&  the  town's  own  osunsdws-at-law  would 
have  been  preferable.  He  knew  them  all 
well,  and  bietieved,  with  reason,  that  not 
one  of  them  could  possibly  forget,  even  in 
the  heat  of  a  trials  that  the  witness  was 
Judstm  Parker,  the  long-faithful  custodiia 
of  tfadr  own  funds.  Cmsequently  thdr 
qu^tionis,  though  cakulated  to  confuse, 
could  not  posably  be  tinged  with  sn^ 
cioa.  But  a  lawyer  from  New  Yoi^  was  an 
entirely  different  ^voposition.  If  Brown 
had  sent  that  far,  he  had  undmibted^ 
chcaen  a  skilful  attorn^,  mayhap  as  dever 
a  strategist  as  ever  went  between  bwft- 
Govers,  who,  unhampered  by  pnconoeived 
ideas  (rf  the  witness's  probity,  would  skir- 
mi^  tixmg  tbs  v^oie  hn^  seeking  the 
least  sign  of  weakness;  and  the  sE^test 
c^iening  migfit.  mean  a  jdunge  thrm^,  and 
the  Old  of  everything.  It  bdbooved  the 
ca^or  to  .take  a  grip  oo  himsdf  and  look 
to  his  defenses,  so  he  detemnoed,  for  now 
was  the  issue  deariy  defined.  The  end 
could  be  <Naly  one  of  two  things:  'EiSba 
the  conviction  of  Frank  Brown  or  the  igno- 
minious exposure  of  Judson  Parker. 

INTO  the  First  National  Bank  erf  Hdder 
berg  two  days  later  stq^;)ed  a  pretty 
woman  stamped  with  the  hall-mark  of  Maa* 
hattan  Island.  The  legs  of  the  cashier 
slid  off  his  counter  with  sodi  precqatance 
that  they  overturned  the  trasbAMdset,  and 
"Great  Cross-Ezammations"  was  hastily 
droiq>ed  to  jom  the  litter.  Judson  Fairer 
had  been  snatching  a  troubled  nap  between 
chapters  and  found  himself  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, devoid  of  all  dignity  at  a  crucial 
moment  With  profuse  apolo^es  he  todt 
his  coat  from  its  peg  and  put  it  on. 

"Am  I  ^>eaking  to  Judson  jftjdur,  the 
state's.  princ^Ml  witness  ^^inst  fnxk 
Brown  for  robbery?"  asked  the  mjwcoiMr 
in  a  voice  that  was  dear  but  soft. 

"I  am  Judson  Parker/'  admitted 
flustered  Judson. 

"I  am  Frank  Brown's  attoney,"  said 
the  lady. 

**Ifis  attesney?"  xcpeiued  the  csiduer  in* 
creduloiBfy  and  after  a  k»ag  moment  of 
contemplatiML  of  thevintcr.  "tedon  me; 
but  I  didn't  imagine — er — it's  rather  hard 
to  swallow  the  idea  of  a  woman  lawyer." 
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"We  have  them  in  New  York,"  said  the 
viator,  smiling  and  presenting  her  card. 
"I  have  seen  die  district  attorney  and  the 
chief  ti  ptdice,  and  have  had  an  interview 
with      dient.  He  tells  a  strange  story." 

''Misfi  Whittty/'  began  the  cashier,  glanc- 
iqg  again  at  the  card  to  be  sure  of  the 
name,  ''every  int  of  evidence  pcnnts  un- 
mistakably to  the  guilt  of  your  dient. 
Would  you  like  me  to  review  for  you  the 
facte  and  evidence  in  the  case?" 

*1  have  heard  them;  but  if  it  is  not  ask- 
ing too  much,  I  should  like  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony you  will  give  on  the  stand." 

*'With  pleasure,"  he  responded.  Com- 
ing out  (A  the  d^hier's  cage,  he  offered  her 
one  of  the  two  chairs  that  the  depositcffs' 
room  afforded  and  UxAi  the  other  one  be- 
side it.  She  sat  back  and  listened  atten- 
tivdy. 

''YTTHERE  was  Dow Hagadom  taken  to 

V  ▼  horn  the  drug  store?"  the  girl  asked, 
when  he  had  concluded. 

"To  Raines's,  the  undertaker's.  Dow 
boarded  with  old  Mrs.  Simpson,  but  they 
didn*t  have  the  heart  to  carry  him  there." 

"Who  searched  his  clothes?" 

"Raines  and  Ben  Cummings,  chief  of 
pdioe,  I  believe.  You  know,  a  list  is  made 
out  of  all  he  has  on  his  person  in  such  a 
case." 

"if  the  money  had  been  in  his  pockets, 
there  were  plenty  at  chances  for  it  to  dis- 
wppcaXf  were  there  not?"  she  suggested. 

Jud  hesitated  for  a  mcmient  to  consider. 

"I  am  sorry  about  this,"  he  said  depre- 
catingly,  "but  I  mi»t  say  I  am  sure  I  saw 
him  put  the  money  in  the  bag.  Five  hun- 
died  bilk  vaakt  a  jaJK  about  three  inches 
tiuck.  There  were  two  piles,  each  prob- 
nUjr  ten  indieB  high,  beadsB  five  hundied 
in  alvvr,  and  silver  wei^is  pretty  heavy. 
Be  couldn't  padc  that  amount  around  Us 
pasaa  without  its  bdng  con^cuous." 

"The  bag  was  locked?"  the  girl  querwd. 

^*0f  course,"  answered  Judson.  "I  txAd 
you  how  he  toc^  out  his  keys,  opened  the 
mgf  put  in  the  money  and  locked  the 
beg  again,  testing  it  afterward  to  see  if  it 
was  secure.  He  has  gone  throu^  that 
flame  pafocmance  Uxr  years." 

Mary  Whittly,  counselor-at-law,  sat  for 
some  time  looking  about  the  bank.  Jud- 
son watched  her  with  keen  pleasure.  He 
was  ncomal  enough  to  enjoy  the  COTipany 


of  a  pretty  woman;  but  in  this  instance  his 
elation  was  due  largdy  to  an  entirdy  dif- 
ferent cause.  For  days  he  bad  been  har- 
assed by  the  Icax  of  facing  the  scathii^ 
fire  of  a  master  intdlect  on  the  witness 
stand;  and  here  beside,  him  sat  Frank 
Brown's  lawyer,  a  sweet-faced,  frank-eyed 
slq>  of  a  girl,  vrbose  voice  and  bearing 
spoke  of  refiiwmait  and  gentleness.  Prob- 
ably a  deal  of  whatever  success  she  had  had 
in  her  profesnon  was  due  to  her  persnial 
attractions.  He  cooridered  it  ha  most 
valuable  asaet  in  the  ^%sent  instance. 
Certainly  there  was  notmng  about  her  to 
suggest  mm  than  enliMary  brain-power. 
Mary  Wluttly  would  make  consadetable  d 
an  in^Hvasioii  vpoa  a  country  jury.  He 
hoped  she  would.  H  tbe  jury  woidd  sur- 
render to  her  charms  and  tree  Frank  Brown, 
the  ccmsdence  of  Judson  Parker  could  with- 
stand all  else.  But  chacm,  he  was  positive, 
woukl  not  work  to  briag  Judson  Parker 
into  the  t(nk  of  die  bnr.  It  vonkl  recpiire 
a  gruding,  overpowering  croaa-exunina- 
ticm  to  htak  down  his  testioMmy  at  trap 
him  into  a  hint  of  tte  tmtJi;  and  of  tlus, 
Judstm  amid  not  conceive  the  yoiaig  wo* 
man  capaUe. 

"Was  there  any  one  else  in  die  bank?" 
she  a^ed  at  length. 

"No  one  else.  The  jauudent,  even,  was 
out." 

"Hagadom  couldn't  have  hiddoi  ** 

"Not  without  my  oAusion,"  answered 
Judson,  with  a  smile. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  suggest  that,"  she 
hastened  to  return.  "I  am  merely  trying 
to  figure  out  what  must  Jiave  happened  if 
Frank  Brown  is  telling  the  truth." 

Parker  had  a  desire  to  fl%  ofif  B<mieiriiere 
and  have  a  good  lai^.  Ifere  was  confir- 
maticm  of  his  estimate  «f  his  onemy.  This 
unsuqiicious  woman,  niio  would  matdt 
wits  with  him  in  the  cawrt-romn,  was  so 
con^derate  as  not  to  miA  to  give  him  ci- 
fense.  He  {ound  bimaeif  contemplating 
lier  with  condescensioQ  oot  onmiKed  with 
pity- 

"I'm  afraid  your  daent  is  up  against  it," 
sadd  he.  "He  admits  lhat  he  made  <^ 
with  tbe  bag.  Leaving  ail  qoeetioii  of  the 
money  aside,  thst  hm  imSy  the  act  ef  an 

hooest  man." 

"Oh,  I  don't  claim  that  my  client  is  an 
honest  man,"  the  woman  lawyer  frankly 
ccmoeded.  "Unfortmiatdy,  he  is  the  black 
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aheep  of  a  splendid  family;  but  his  sister 
is  my  dearest  friend  and  I  am  determined 
to  do  all  I  can  for  him. 

"His  story  is  that  when  he  saw  Dow 
Hagadom  go  into  the  bank  and  &m.e  out 
again  that  fatal  morning,  there  came  casu- 
ally to  his  mind  the  thoi^t  of  what  a  wad 
of  money  there  must  be  in  that  bag,"  she 
contmued.  "Then  the  accident  happened, 
and  there  was  presented  an  opportunity 
that  one  of  his  weak  moral  fiber  was  un- 
able to  pass  up.  On  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  he  quietly  picked  up  the  bag  and 
unobtrusively  walked  off  with  it 

"He  says  he  was  so  excited  that  he  never 
thou^t  of  how  light  it  was  until  he  was 
some  distance  way.  He  went  to  a  quiet 
place,  ripped  the  thii^  open  and  found  he 
had  beoi  stung.  TTiat's  his  story,  and 
criminal  though  his  intent  imdoubtedly 
was,  if  we  can  make  the  jury  believe  he  is 
telling  the  truth,  we  can  get  him  off  at 
the  worst  with  a  sentence  for  petty 
larceny." 

"I'm  afraid  you're  up  against  it,"  Fariur 
rdterated.  "You'U  never  be  able  to  make 
a  jury  bdieve  that  the  mcoiey  was  not  m 
the  lag." 

Miss  Whittly  shrugged. 

"I  sham  do  my  best,"  she  said  simply. 

"I  wish  I  a>uld  help  you  I"  the  cashier 
Cttlaimed,  with  a  degree  of  heartiness  that 
was  not  wfacdly  feigned.  "I  can't  tell  you 
how  scary  I  am,  Whittly,  to  have  to 
testify  i^;ainst  your  client,  but  of  course 
you  understand  that  I  must  do  my  duty." 
He  hesitated.  •Why  don't  you  advise  the 
young  man  to  plead  guilty  and  throw  him- 
self on  the  mercy  of  the  court?  If  it's  his 
fiist  offense,  the  judge  might  be  inclined  to 
deal  leni^tly  with  him,  provided  he — er — 
shows  a  proper  spirit." 

The  woman  lawyer  shook  her  head. 

"Mr.  Molten,  your  district  attorney,  sug- 
gested that,  too,"  she  said.  "He  even 
hinted  at  tie  possibility  of  a  suspended 
sentence,  provided  my  client  would  make 
restitution  of  the  missing  money.  But,  of 
course,  that's  out  of  the  question.  The 
only  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  fight." 

When  presently  she  took  her  leave,  she 
left  Judson  Parker  a  prey  to  conflicting 
emotions.  Remorse,  self-contempt,  com- 
passion for  the  unhappy  young  man  whose 
story  no  jury  could  possibly  believe,  and 
even  sympaUiy  for  the  prepossessing  wo- 
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man  lawyer  were  among  them;  but  domi- 
nant over  all  was  a  feeling  of  relief.  He 
was  confident  now  that  he  had  worried 
quite  needlessly  over  the  ordeal  that  was 
in  store  for  him  when  he  went  on  the  wit- 
ness-stand. Obviously  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  a  (xtunsel  who  so  ingenuously 
laid  all  her  cards  on  the  table,  facx  up. 

WHEN  Parker  came  out  of  the  bank 
that  evening,  he  found  Helderberg 
agog  with  the  news.  A  woman  lawyer! 
Helderbei^  had  heard  of  such  an  animal 
and  had  pictured  an  angular  old  maid  with 
eye-glasses,  hair  brushed  straight  back  or 
cut  short,  a  sharp  nose  and  a  sharper 
tongue;  but  here  was  a  bright-foced  youi^ 
lady  dressed  in  modest,  up-to-date  dty 
clothes,  with  a  style  to  the  way  she  fixed 
her  hair,  and  hats  that  became  her. 

"They  say  that  a  man  who's  his  own 
lawyer  has  a  fool  for  a  cHent,"  remarked 
District  Attorney  Molten  to  Parker.  "But 
what  about  this  poor  crook  who  leaves  his 
case  in  the  hands  of  a  woman?" 

"She's  a  pretty  woman,"  su^^ted  die 
cashier,  with  a  significant  narrowing  of  the 
eyebrows.   "That's  her  only  hope." 

"I'm  reckoning  on  that,"  said  Molten 
shrewdly.  "I'm  going  to  make  it  my  busi- 
ness to  queer  that  game.  If  the  jury  acquits 
him,  it  will  be  the  greatest  faUure  of  jus- 
tice that  ever  occurred  in  this  county. 
But,  of  course,  that's  all  nonseme.  Th^ 
can't  acquit  him." 

Parker  was  relieved  to  find  that  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  estimate  of  Miss  Mary 
Whittly's  professional  ability  and  mental 
attainments  confirmed  his  own  judgment. 
There  wasn't  anybody  in  Helderberg  more 
adept  at  sizing  up  folks  than  Jerome  Mol- 
ten. Nevertheless,  the  bank  cashier  made 
it  a  point  to  watch  Frank  Brown's  counsd 
closely  from  day  to  day,  as  opportunity 
offered.  He  realized  that  anything  he  had 
to  fear  must  come  at  her  hands,  and  he  was 
alert  for  the  first  signs  of  suspicion  on  her 
part.  That  one  so  guileless  as  she  could  be 
capable  of  dissembling,  if  a  hint  of  the 
truth  should,  perchance,  come  to  her,  he 
was  unable  to  conceive. 

The  woman  lawyer  ei^;aged  a  room  at 
the  Commercial  Hotel.  From  that  head- 
quarters ^e  set  out  each  day  to  hold  con- 
ferences with  her  client  in  his  cell  in  the 
county  jail,  and  to  interview  everybody  she 
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could  find  who  had  the  slightest  informar 
tioa  r^arding  the  case.  After  su{^>er  each 
evening  she  sat  out  on  the  vnanda  of  the 
hoteL  There  she  was  visible  to  every 
paaser-by,  and  passers-by  became  unusu- 
ally numerous,  particuLuiy  those  of  the 
male  sex. 

"npHERE'S  no  denying  that  she's  an  at- 
tractive  Uttle  thing,"  Jertnne  Molten 
Cfmceded  to  the  cashier  of  the  First  Katiomd 
Bank,  a  couple  of  weeks  after  Mary's  ar- 
rival in  town.  "I'm  bc|;inning  to  think 
that  it  isn't  going  to  be  easy  to  {Hf^  a  jury 
that  wcm't  \x  influenced  to  some  extmt  1^ 
those  eyes  of  hers.  Such  things  ou^tn't 
to  be,  of  course,  but  htunan  nature  is  hu- 
man nature  and  the  jury  sjrstem  is  the  one 
thing  about  the  law  that's  human." 

The  district  attorn^  paused  for  a  mo- 
meat.  "I'm  not  worrying  so  much  about 
the  jury,  thou^/'  he  went  <»i.  "I'm  fairly 
confident  that  I'll  be  able  to  counteract 
any  influence  she  may  be  able  to  exert  in 
that  direction.  What  is  causing  me  con- 
cern, Jud,  is  the  possibility  of— er — of  the 
young  woman  employing  the  weapons  with 
which  nature  has  endoirod  her  as  a  means 
of  tanq)erix^;  with  one  of  the  state's  wit- 
nesses." 

"I—  What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
Parker  stammered,  his  colcv  rising  under 
the  prosecutor's  keen  smitiny. 

"I've  noticed  that  she  drops  into  the 
bank  here  quite  frequently  to  have  a  chat 
with  you,"  said  Molten  significantly.  "And 
it  has  been  brou^t  to  my  attention  that, 
during  the  past  wedc,  you've  got  in  the 
habit  oi  hanging  around  the  hotel  evenings. 
I  don't  want  to  get  poscmal,  Jud,  but,  in 
my  official  cf^iacity,  I  think  Fve  got  a 
li^t  to  warn  you  to  be  careful  As  I've 
told  you  before,  we're  relying  <m  you,  more 
than  anybody,  to  get  a  conviction  £^;ainst 
Brown,  and  it  m^es  me  sort  of  anxious 
to  see  the  state's  star  witness  getting 
chummy  with  the  counsel  for  the  defense." 

Judson  Parker  grinned  sheepishly. 

"You've  no  iwed  to  worry  about  me, 
Jerry,"  he  declared.  "I  guess  I  know  how 
to  take  care  of  myself.  She's  a  nice  girl, 
and  I  don't  nund  admittii^  that  she's  got 
my  sympathy.  Seems  a  pity  to  see  her 
becoming  more  and  more  disa>uraged  each 
day.  But,  of  course,  I  shall  do  my  duty. 
Whatever  cr  our  relations,  all  cease  wbm 


I  take  the  witness-stand.  Tve  made  that 
dear  to  her." 

It  was  a  fact  that  the  rdatkns  between 
Mary  Whittly  and  faimsctf  woe  ra{a£y 
approaching  the  sta^  diaracterned  bf 
Molten  as  "dunnmy."  The  woman  lawyer 
droi^Kd  &equentfy  into  the  bank  dnring 
business  hours  and  made  no  effort  to  convey 
the  impresdon  that  her  visits  were  inspired 
by  any  other  purpose  than  a  desire  to  chat 
with  him.  It  was  a  fact,  too,  that  he  had 
got  into  the  habit  of  *""tr^  aroiBHt  the 
Commercial  Hotd  evenings.  Mary  WUtt- 
fy's  frank  anile  and  gradoiis  atthude  to- 
ward him  were  magnets  wkadk  mig^t  have 
drawn  him  there,  even  if  there  had  not  beca 
special  reasons  foe  his  sedung  every  oppV' 
tunity  that  presented  itsetf  Ux  kequsg  tndk 
ci  bar  prepress  in  the  case  of  the  state 
against  Fraz^  Brown. 

If  there  had  been  anjrthing  about  bar 
manner  to  suggest  that  there  was  even  an 
infeKng  o£  the  tmth  in  her  mind  ao  fai  as 
his  status  in  the  case  was  ctmceraed,  he 
would  have  been  inclined  to  a^ree  with 
Molten  that  there  was  cause  for  uneasiness 
in  his  growing  intimacy  with  her — althou^ 
not  for  the  reasons  that  inspired  the<&- 
trict  attorney's  iq^ndiensMXL  But  the 
troul  oi  her  otrnversatkm  when  she  wsitcd 
him  at  the  bank,  or  when  they  met  aa  the 
street  or  at  the  hotd,  made  it  quite  dev 
to  him  that,  irttatevcr  hopes  she 
<d  winning  her  case,  they  were  not  based 
on  any  doubts  as  to  the  credibility  of  the 
state's  star  witness.  In  fact,  iritfa  her 
characteristic  ingenuousnedK,  she  cfid  not 
heatate  to  confide  to  the  carder  of  the 
First  National  Bank  that  she  was  becoming 
more  and  mere  impressed  with  the  fodKty 
<rf  trying  to  make  a  jury  bdieve  that 
money  was  not  in  Dow  Bbipidani's  bag 
when  her  unfortunate  client  had  slashed 
it  open. 

As  the  days  grew  into  weeks  without  any 
disturbing  devdopments,  and  the  day  of 
the  trial  approached,  Judson  Parker^ 
siHrits  rose.  He  cast  aside  "G^:eat  Cnai- 
Examinations"  and  aibaofted  to  a  coqik 
of  copiously  illustrated  theatrical  mwgirines 
and  a  gossipy  daily  of  the  great  metn^Mfis. 
His  fingers  even  began  to  itch  to  open  that 
strong  box  in  the  baidt's  vault  mid  he^ 
himsdf  to  the  $3o,i6a54  wfaidi  stfll  lay 
there  in  dmominatiops  precisely-  aa  ciBed 
fflr  by  Dow  Hagadam*a  ydlmr  alipi  He 
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reasted  that  impulse,  however.  Things 
were  going  too  nicely,  he  told  himself,  for 
him  to  run  any  risks  by  a  premature  play. 

He  compensated  himself  for  the  fcvbear- 
ance  by  indulging  in  day-dreams  in  which 
the  twenty  thousand  dollars  and  Miss 
Mary  Whittly  played  fvtHninent  parts. 
He  ev«i  rdietursed  the  s^peech  he  was  gomg 
to  make  to  the  woman  lawyer  vhta  he 
went  to  New  York  to  look  hei  up  8(Hne- 
time  after^the  trml. 

**I  hope  there  is  no  hard  feeling,  little  girl. 
You  om't  im^ne  tu>w  miserable  I  have 
been  over  the  uot^t  that  I  waa  in  a  way 
re^nsible  ior  your  losing  your  case.  Be- 
lieve me,  dear,  I  would  have  given  worlds 
to  be  able  to  testify  difFerenUy,  but — had 
to  do  my  duty.  I  Ml  like  a  brute  all  the 
while  I  was  on  the  witness-stand,  but  some- 
how I  knew  that  you  would  be  a  good- 
enough  sport  to  understand.  It  was  lately 
that  thought  which  sustained  me  in  one  of 
the  most  painftd  ordeals  I  have  ever  been 
through." 

He  derived  a  lot  of  satisfaction  out  ot 
those  dreams,  but  perhaps  he  was  even 
more  stimulated  by  an  incident  that  occur- 
red a  day  before  Uie  trial.  He  was  seated 
in  Jerome  Motten's  private  office,  chatting 
confidentially  with  the  district  attorney, 
and  his  gaze  chanced  to  fall  on  an  object  on 
the  lawyer's  desk. 

It  was  Dow  Hagadom's  cAd  bladk  bag, 
tagged  in  antidpation  of  its  presentation 
in  court  on  the  morrow.  The  gashed  side 
was  toward  him,  and  as  he  gazed  at  the 
ugly  leather  thing,  he  was  once  more  struck 
with  the  freakish  effect  produced  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  stains  in  the  leather 
and  ttie  slit  made  by  the  unhappy  Frank 
Brown's  >nne-knife.   The  resemblance  to  a 

grinning 

human  face  was  unmistakable, 
and  the  resanblance  that  countemmce 
to  the  face  of  poor  old  Dow  HagadcHU 
was  equally  marked. 

But  what  gave  Judson  Parker  a  thrill  of 
joy  was  the  mental  reactions  he  now  expe- 
rienced. Whereas  the  first  time  he  had 
seen  this  weird  thing  he  had  been  chilled 
with  a  sense  of  foreboding,  he  now  found 
himself  Strang^  inclined  toward  mirth. 
Before,  he  had  ancied  that  tiie  bag's  grin 
was  sardonic  to  the  point  of  malevolence; 
now  he  perceived  that  it  was  a  friendly,  jolly 
grin.  He  coidd  almost  imagine  old  Dow  wink- 
ing at  him  in  sympathetic  understanding. 
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He  grinned  back  serendy  at  the  grinnii^ 
leather,  and  when  {ffes^tly  he  sauntered 
out  of  Molten*s  c^ce,  his  st^  was  biu)yaiit. 

RECALLING  the  earlier  tremors  and 
forebodings  with  which  he  had  antici- 
pated the  event,  the  state's  cluef  witness  in 
the  case  of  the  Peo[^  against  Frank  Brown 
was  agreeably  surprised  at  his  own  poise  as 
he  entered  the  crowded  court-room  on  the 
day  of  the  trial.  Save  for  the  s%ht  twinge 
of  conscience  which  came  to  him  when  his 
gaze  first  fell  on  the  h^;ard,  sullen  youi^ 
man  seated  at  the  counsel-table  and  the  di»- 
coiuraged-looking  young  woman  at  his  side, 
Parker  actually  enjoyed  his  march  down  the 
ai^e  to  the  front  row  of  spectat(»s'  bmches 
reserved  for  witnesses.  He  was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  attention  he  was  receiving 
from  the  audience;  but,  instead  of  being 
rendered  uncomfortable  by  it,  he  was  ex- 
hilarated. It  was  flattering  to  his  sense  of 
sdf-importance  to  know  tiiat  he  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  principal  actws  in  the 
real  life-drama  that  was  id>out  to  be  un- 
folded  in  that  spaciom,  venerable  chambo*. 

Almost  as  soon  as  he  was  seated,  he 
twisted  around  to  survey  the  gathering 
bdiind  him,  with  the  prideful  interest  of  a 
stock-company  actor  "counting  the  house" 
through  a  p>eep-hole  in  the  curtain.  He 
observed  with  satisfaction  the  presence  of 
the  Hobs(ms  and  the  Pinkhaim,  ^o  had 
not  been  to  town  ^ce  Qeveland  was 
elected,  and  who  were  now  all  dolled  up  for 
the  show,  with  their  luncheons  bulging  out 
of  the  women's  knitting-bags.  The  whole 
of  Helderberg  appeared  to  be  present — 
even  old  Mrs.  Betty  Simpson,  the  late 
Dow  Hagadom's  landlady,  who  wore  her 
best  blade  that  was  reserved  for  funerals 
and  otho*  supreme  social  functions,  and 
Stub  Raines,  Helderberg's  undertaker,  who 
for  this  occasion  had  donned  a  collar. 

Judson  Parker  had  sufficient  sense  of 
proportion  to  realize  that  it  was  not  to 
hear  him  testify  that  all  these  folk  were  here. 
Not  even  the  case  of  the  People  again^ 
Fnmk  Brown  had  brought  this  large  audi- 
ence vbich  jammed  the  big  court-room  to 
capadty.  It  was  the  unusual  added  attrac- 
tion of  a  woman  lawyer,  the  first  who  had 
ever  pleaded  at  the  t*r  of  Helderberg, 
which  was  the  real  magnet.  Nevertheless, 
the  cashi^  of  the  First  National  Bank  was 
well  satisfied  with  fas  more  humble  share  of 
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the  spotlif^t.  He  did  not  begrudge  Mary 
Whittly  her  stdlar  rdle.  On  the  contrary, 
it  gave  him  a  thrill  of  proprietary  i»ide  to 
ol»erve  the  tribute  that  was  being  paid  to 
the  future  Mrs.  Judson  Parker. 

As  he  sat  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
judge,  he  oiux  more  rehearsed  the  trader 
sptedi  he  was  going  to  make,  a  few  weeks 
hence,  while  seated  opposite  this  charming 
young  woman  in  a  quiet,  secluded  comer  m 
the  most  superlatively  gilt  of  New  York's 
gilded  caf£s,  with  the  jazz  band  playing  an 
a[^ropriate  acrompaniment  and  the  lights 
softly  glowing. 

He  was  aroused  from  this  day-dream  of 
twinkling  lights,  lilting  music,  delectable 
viands  and  soft-spoken  words  of  love  by 
the  entrance  of  his  Honor  and  die  scnouog 
of  many  pairs  of  feet  as  every  <Mie  stood  up 
at  the  court-clerk's  perfunctory  command. 
From  that  moment  he  dismissed  from  his 
mind  all  thoughts  of  the  entrancing  future 
and  gave  his  attention  to  the  present  pro- 
ceedings. 

TriTLE  time  vfBs  lost  in  selecting  a  jury. 

'  Prosecutor  Molten  had  all  his  own  way, 
challenging  for  cause,  or  peremptorily, 
those  of  the  talesmen  who  wen  young,  un* 
attached  and  obviously  impressionable, 
and  filling  the  jury-box  with  the  most 
hard-headed,  crabbed  and  misogynistical 
material  available.  Judson  Parker  noted 
with  anxiety  and  disappointment  that 
counsel  for  the  defense  acted  as  though  she 
failed  to  grasp  the  s^nificance  of  this 
devekpment.  Not  once  did  she  raise  an 
objection  or  use  any  of  the  challenges  to 
wluch  she  was  entitled.  She  appeared  dis- 
couraged to  the  point  of  apathy.  Other- 
wise, surely  she  must  realize  that  her  only 
hope  lay  in  obtaining  the  kind  of  jury  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  respond 
to  the  charm  and  winsomeness  of  Frank 
Brown's  attorney. 

In  his  opening  address,  Jerome  Molten 
tocSL  further  stqn  to  counteract  the  possible 
influence  of  Mary  Whittly's  captivatii^ 

Eresence.  With  the  "hard-boiled"  jury 
e  had  succeeded  in  impaneling,  sadi 
I»ecautions  appeared  unnecessary;  but  the 
wary  prosecutor  was  taking  no  chances. 

"It  is  with  considerable  diffidence,"  he 
cmunenced,  "that  I  face  the  task  assigned 
to  me  to-day.  I  am  impelled  by  natural 
instinct  to  def md  myself  for  fulnlUng  the 


duties  which  the  law  calls  upcai  me  to 
perform.  Dictates  of  chivalry" —  he  bowed 
gracefully  toward  the  immobile  figure  of  the 
defendant's  attorney — "might  make  me 
hesitate,  were  I  not  sustained  by  a  strong 
sense  of  moral  obligation  to  this  community. 

"F<»*  the  miserable  young  man  who  is 
to-day  facing  the  just  deserts  of  his  iqice- 
hensible  crime,  I  have  no  S3nxq)athy;  but 
evary  drop  of  chivalry  in  my  nature  ic- 
qwnds  to  the  appeal  of  the  magnetic 
personality  of  my  learned  opponent,  who 
has  come  from  New  York  to  try  to  intervene 
between  Frank  Brown  and  the  punishment 
he  merits.  She  a>mes  to  plead  a  cause 
which,  alas,  ^e  must  realize  is  hopeless,  and 
I  pity  her  for  its  futility.  So,  too,  I  have  no 
doubt,  is  there  some  measure  of  sympathy  in 
your  hearts,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  for  this 
young  man's  attorney  whom,  did  the  cir- 
cumstances permit,  you  and  I  would  rejoin 
in  being  able  to  send  back  to  New  York 
flushed  with  victory.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  circumstances  do  not  permit  of  any 
such  happy  development.  We  have  swoni 
to  uf^ld  the  law,  and  no  wrenching  of  our 
heart-strings  can  excuse  us  from  dealing 
out  stern,  uncominromising  justice.  He 
w1k>  lets  any  other  con^deration  bias  hnn 
here  is  a  traitor  to  law  and  order  and  to  the 
country  of  which  he  emptily  bleats  as  the 
best  on  earth.  In  the  proceedings  that 
are  to  follow,  not  for  one  moment  can  any 
of  us  afford  to  lose  si^t  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  Frank  Brown  who  is  on  trial  here,  and 
not  the  estimable  woman  at  his  side." 

In  clear,  su(xinct  phrases,  Molten  pro- 
ceeded to  outline  his  case.  It  was  ap- 
parent that,  if  there  had  been  any  chance 
before  of  the  personality  of  the  counsd  for 
the  defense  playing  upon  the  sympathies  of 
the  twelve  men  in  the  jury-box,  that  chance 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  prosecutor's 
opening  words.  Not  once  did  they  permit 
thai  eyes  to  wander  to  the  attractive 
countenance  of  Mary  Whittly,  but  sat 
listenii^  with  wr^t  attention  to  Molten. 

Such  was  not  the  case  with  Judscm 
Parker,  however.  Throughout  the  pmse- 
cutor's  speech  and  the  examinaticm  of  the 
first  few  witnesses,  the  cashier's  gaze  was 
riveted  on  the  woman  law}%r.  Her  cos- 
tume was  simple,  almost  severe,  and  her 
face  practically  colorless;  but  F&rker  was 
certain  that  she  was  the  sweetest,  prettiest 
picture  that  had  ever  graced  the  town. 
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I£s  heart  yearned  for  her,  and  he  found 
himsdf  r^retting  more  than  ever  at  that 
moment  that  he  must  give  testinKmy  which 
would  go  such  a  long  way  toward  sefdii^ 
the  fate  of  Frank  Brown.  Not  that  he 
was  stirred  now  by  conscientious  scruples, 
but  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  misgivings 
as  regards  Mary's  future  attitude  toward 
him.  Women  were  reputedly  an  illogical 
sex  and  inclined  to  be  narrow-minded. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  he  would  have  difi&culty 
in  m^^lfipg  her  understand  that  in  con- 
tributing toward  her  defeat  he  had  been  an 
unwilling  martyr  to  the  call  of  duty. 

He  was  sonjewhat  reassured  presently, 
when  her  eyes  chanced  to  meet  his  and  her 
lips  curved  in  a  faint  smile  that  certainly 
seemed  to  bear  no  trace  of  hostility  or 
resentment.  Evidently  she  was  a  good 
Uttle  sport,  and  willing  to  believe  

"Judson  Parker  to  the  standi" 

llup  state's  principal  witness  arose 
promptly  and  went  to  face  the  long-awaited 
ordeal  with  a  serenity  that  a  few  weeks  ago 
he  would  have  omaidered  impossibk. 

IN  UNFALTERING,  high-pitched  tones 
he  told  his  story  to  the  jury,  drawing 
out  the  particulars  with  slow  deliberation. 
He  identified  the  check  drawn  by  Spencer 
Bloodgood  for  twenty  thot^nd,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  doUars  and  fifty-four  cents 
and  stamped  "Paid;"  and  after  the  check 
had  been  put  in  evidence,  he  took  the  late 
Dow  Haga(k)m's  ugly  old  black  bag  in  his 
hands  and  identified  that  exhibit  also. 
He  swore  that  Hagadom  had  cashed  the 
deck  at  the  bank  on  that  fatal  momii^, 
and  that  he,  Parker,  had  seen  the  emf^yee 
of  Bloodgood,  Inc.  deposit  the  money  in 
the  bi^  only  a  minute  before  the  unfortu- 
nate man  was  nm  down  outside  the  First 
National  building. 

Moreover,  he  testified  that  he  had  been 
present  later  when  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
had  made  the  danu^ing  admission  to  Chief 
of  Police  Cummings  that  he  had  picked  up 
the  unfortunate  Bow's  b^  and  made  <M 
with  it. 

In  ^ort,  Judson  Parker  made  a  perfect 
witness  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Pe<^lc. 
Prosecutor  Molten  rewarded  him  with  a 
smile  that  conveyed  both  approval  and  en- 
couragement as  he  turned  hhn  over  to  the 
oouiuel  f<H:  the  ddenat  for  crosa-eiaminar- 
tkm. 
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If  there  had  been  any  doubts  in  the  bank 
cashier's  mind  r^arding  Mary  WMttly's 
soitiments  toward  him,  they  must  have 
vani^ed  within  the  next  few  minutes. 
For  while  members  of  the  bar  are  tiot  usu- 
ally gracious  to  witnesses  for  the  other  side, 
sometimes  feigning  even  a  greater  d^pree 
of  hostility  and  scorn  than  they  actually 
feel,  Frank  Brown's  attorney's  demeanor 
as  she  proceeded  to  cross-examine  was  gen- 
tle and  conciliatory. 

"You  are  quite  sure  that  Dow  Hagadom 
placed  the  money  in  the  bag  after  you  had 
cashed  the  check,  Mr.  Parker?"  she  a^ed. 

"Unfortunately,  I  am.  There  isn't  the 
slightest  room  for  doubt  on  that  point.  I 
saw  him  place  the  cash  in  the  bag  with 
my  own  eyes,"  the  witness  declared  de- 
precatingly. 

"And  you  are  poative  that  he  locked  the 
bag  after  the  nKmey  was  in  it?" 

"Of  course.  He  always  locked  it.  Been 
doing  it  for  fifteen  years.  You  see,  the  bag 
has  no  sprii^-Iock,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  take  out  his  keys  and  " 

"But  are  you  quite  sure  that  he  locked 
it  on  this  occasion?"  the  woman  lawyer  put 
in,  the  first  trace  of  impatience  in  her  tone. 
"Never  mind  what  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  Mr.  Parka*.  Are  you  willing  to 
swear  that  you  saw  him  lodt  the  bag  on  this 
particular  morning?  Isn't  there  a  chance 
that  he  stepped  out  of  the  bank  with  the 
satchel  unlocked,  and  that  the  money 
could  have  drom>ed  out  of  it,  or  been  re- 
moved, before  he  was  struck  down  the 
car?" 

Parker  hesitated  for  the  fraction  oS  a 
second.  He  wished  that  Mary  had  sug- 
gested that  theory  to  him  earlier^sefore 
he  had  taken  the  stand.  He  perceived 
clearly  now  what  she  was  driving  at.  If 
he  testified  that  the  bag  was  unlocked,  or 
even  evinced  uncertainty  on  that  point, 
it  might  provide  a  loophole  which  would 
establish  a  reasonable  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  jury  as  to  the  guilt  oi  Frank  Brown. 
For  more  reasons  than  one,  he  would  dearly 
have  liked  to  help  her  out  by  so  testifying; 
but,  imfortunately,  he  had  already  sworn, 
on  direct  examination,  that  he  had  seen 
Hagadom  take  out  his  keys  to  lock  and 
unlock  the  ba^.  Under  Jerome  Molten's 
genial  questitHiing  he  had  described  that 
operation  in  det^  He  could  not  change 
that  testunony  now.    Moreover,  had  not 
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Ben  Cummings  and  other  witnesses  testi- 
fied that  the  bag  had  been  locked  when 
found? 

"I  am  s(»Ty  to  say  thore  is  no  chance  of 
that,"  he  told  Mary  gently.  "The  bag 
was  locked  when  Dow  stepped  out  of  the 
bank.  I  saw  him  lock  it.  Besides,  Haga- 
dom  wouldn't  have  neglected  to  k)ck  it, 
with  all  that  money  in  it,  you  know.  He 
was  the  most  careful  and  methodical  of 
men.  And  the  very  fact  that  the  thief  had 
to  ^t  the  bag  open  in  order  to  get  at  the 
cash  would  go  to  show  that  it  couldn't  have 
been  unlocked,  even  if  I  hadn't  seen  Dow 
take  out  his  keys  and  use  them." 

"That  is  all,"  said  counsel  for  the  de- 
fense, with  a  sig^.  "I  am  through  with  the 
witness,  your  H<Hior." 

SHE  appeared  thoroughly  discounted 
after  tW,  and  made  no  attempt  to  crosa- 
ejEamine  subsequent  witnesses,  even  v4ien 
Molten  put  on  the  stand  a  man  who  swore 
that  he  had  seen  Frank  Brown  with  the 
bag  in  his  hand  leave  the  vicinity  of  the 
accident  while  the  crowd  was  around  the 
stricken  man.  This  witness  was  a  hard- 
looking  charact^,  and  there  was  reason  for 
suspecting  that  he  had  seen  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  had  come  forward  and  volun- 
teered his  testimony  for  what  he  could  get 
out  of  it.  Even  the  prosecutor  was  aston- 
ished at  his  fair  opponent's  attitude  in  re- 
fusing to  cross-examine  in  this  instance. 

"Your  Honor,"  Molten  said,  in  a  tone  of 
semiconfidence,  and  with  a  look  of  bewil- 
derment, "I  am  embarrassed.  This  man 
should  have  some  defense.  The  credibility 

of  the  witness  " 

"Will  the  district  attorney  proceed  with 
his  case?"  interrupted  the  woman  lawyer, 
in  a  quiet  but  clear  voice  that  fairly  dripped 
with  the  honey  of  politeness. 

"My  dear  Portia,"  said  the  elderly  judge, 
with  a  kindly  twinkle,  "may  you  not  have 
overestimated  your  powers  of  persuasion?" 
— indicating  the  jury-box  with  a  rollmg  of 
the  eyes. 

The  girl  rose  and  hxxd  the  judge  with  a 
cool  eye. 

"May  it  please  the  court,"  said  she,  "I 
wish  to  take  exception  to  your  remarks, 
and  to  your  characterization,  and  to  your 
inanuations.  This  is  not  a  court  in  Venice, 
where  judge,  litigants  and  spectators  took 
idl  kin<h  of  liberties.  May  I,  with  due  re- 


spect, ask  that  this  trial  be  conducted  ac- 
adding  to  the  rules  as  it  would  be  if  I  wm 
not  a  woman?" 

"I  stand  OHTected,"  said  the  judge  cour- 
teously.   "Proceed,  Mr.  District  Attorney." 

Molten  was  quick-witted  enough  not  to 
let  the  lady  carry  off  the  honors  too  eaaly. 

"  *A  Daniel  come  to  judgment,* "  said 
he,  witii  a  gracious  bow.  "  'You  Imow  Uie 
law;  your  exposition  hath  be^  most 
sound.*  The  People  rest." 

There  was  a  creaking  of  chfurs,  a  rustle, 
a  breath  of  ^ispers  as  Frank  Brown's  at- 
torney stepped  nearer  the  jury-box. 

"Your  Honor,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,"  she  b^an,  "the  defense  intends  to 
prove  that  Frank  Brown  did  not  take  any 
money  out  of  that  bag  you  see  before  you— 
that  it  would  have  been  a  physical  in^os- 
sibility  for  him  to  have  done  so,  because  at 
the  time  he  laid  hands  on  it  thxxt  was  no 
m<mey  in  it.  I  shall  call  but  two  witnesses. 
My  &:st  one,  Mr.  Stubbin  Raines." 

Stub  Raines,  proprietor  of  Raines*  Fun- 
eral Parlor,  uncomiortable  in  his  funeral 
collar,  took  the  witness-chair  and  was  duly 
sworn. 

"Who  removed  from  the  person  of  Dow 
Hagadorn  all  his  personal  effects  on  the  day 
of  bus  decease?**  CMunsel  mquued. 

"I  did.'* 

"Who  else  was  present  at  the  time?'* 

"Mr.  Cummings,  chief  of  police.  Doc 
Miller,  as  coroner,  and  Mr.  Molten,  the 
district  attorney." 

"State  everything  you  found  exo^  hii 
wearing-apparel." 

"A  handkerchief,  a  pocket  manicure  set, 
a  few  old  letters,  a  pencil,  a  fountain  pen, 
and  sixty-five  cmts  in  change." 

"Are  you  positive  that  was  all — that 
you  haven't  forgotten  anything?" 

"I  am  quite  positive." 

Mary  Whittly  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
a  faint  smile  curved  her  lips  as  she  glajiced 
at  Judson  Parker,  who,  although  he  was 
somewhat  perplexed,  smiled  bade  at  her 
encouragingly. 

"One  of  the  witnesses  for  the  Pec^le  has 
testified  here  that  only  a  minute  or  so  be- 
fore he  met  with  the  fatal  accident,  Dow 
Hagadorn  took  a  bunch  of  keys  from  his 
pocket  and  unlocked  and  locked  the  blade 
bag  he  carried,**  she  continued.  '*Did  you 
find  any  keys  on  the  body,  Mr.  Raines?" 

"I  did  not,"  was  the  emjdiatic  response. 
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**It*s  queer.  I  never  gave  it  a  thought 
untQ  this  instant.  Most  every  man  carries 
£L  bunch  of  keys.  But  there  wasn't  any  on 
X>ow  when.  I  removed  his  effects.  I  can 
sweai  to  that — and  Ben  Cummings,  Doc 
Afiller  and  Mr.  Molten  will  bear  me 
out." 

The  woman  lawyer  glanced  at  the  prose-' 
cutor,  whose  face  bore  the  expression  of  a 
man  who  had  just  been  kicked  by  a  mule. 

"That's  all,"  said  she  sweetly.  "Your 
witness,  Mr.  District  Attorney." 

"No  cross-eiauninatitm/'  Molten  said 
gruffly.  "It  isn't  necessary  for  the  defense 
"to  go  further  in  proving  this  point,  your 
Honor.  We  concede  it  It  is  a  fact  that  I 
-was  present  when  the  effects  of  the  de- 
ceased were  removed  from  his  person,  and 
— er — although  the  significance  of  the  cir- 
cumstance had  escaped  me  before,  I  must 
admit  that  Bbgadom's  bimch  of  keys  was 
missing.  Of  course,  they  must  have  ftiUen 
fsom  his  po(^et  when  he  was  struck  down 
by  the  car.  Evidently  " 

"I  object,"  his  opponent  interposed 
sharply.  "If  the  learned  district  attorney 
is  in  a  position  to  prove  that  the  keys  fell 
from  Hagadom's  pocket,  or  were  in  his 
pocket  at  the  time  he  stepped  out  of  the 
bank,  thra  let  him  produce  his  testimony." 

"But  we  have  already  proved  that  the 
fcejrs  were  in  Hf^adom's  podcet  when  he 
stepped  out  of  the  bank,"  Molten  insisted. 
*X:tos:  of  our  witnesses  has  testified  that  he 

"Objection  sustained,"  the  court  inter- 
rupted. "Save  that  argument  for  the  sum- 
nung-up,  Mr.  Molten.  Call  your  next  wit- 
ness. Miss  Whittly." 

C0X7NSEL  for  the  defense  beckoned  to 
Mrs.  Betty  Simpson,  in  whose  house  the 
late  Dow  Hagadom  had  boarded  for  twenty 
3^ears.  As  the  old  lady  ascended  the  wit- 
ness-stand, Mary  Whittly  caused  something 
of  a  sensation  by  thrusting  her  hand  into  a 
brkf-case  and  producing  a  bunch  of  keys 
to  which  was  attached  a  gold-handled 
po^t-knife. 

"Mrs.  Simpson/'  the  woman  lawyer  said 
goitly,  "can  you  identify  these  keys?" 

"I  am  quite  sure  that  I  can,"  said  the 
witness,  with  a  sad  ^ile.  "I  have  seen 
them  often  enough.  They  were  poor  Dow's. 
There's  the  knife  with  his  initials  on  it;  so 
there  can't  be  any  questitm  of  that." 

BHryboiy't  UaggtlM,  S^Mmitr,  1931 


"When  did  you  see  them  last?" 

"A  week  after  the  poor  fellow's  death. 
You  ought  to  know  that,  miss.  You  was 
there  when  I  went  to  his  nxmi  to  look  for 
them — and  found  them  in  the  pocket  of 
his  other  pair  of  pants." 

"It  was  at  my  suggestion  that  you  went 
to  hunt  for  them?" 

"It  certainly  was,  my  dear.  You  came 
to  me  and  you  said  that  you  had  a  sort  of 
feeling  that  poor  Dow  had  forgotten  his 
keys  on  that  terrible  morning  when  he  left 
my  house  for  the  last  time.  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve it  at  first,  for  he  was  always  so  regular 
in  his  habits,  and  in  all  the  years  he  had 
been  with  me  he  had  never  foi^otten  his 
keys  before.  But  you  persuaded  me  to  go 
up-stairs  and  look — and  we  found  them  in 
his  trousers." 

"And  you  handed  the  keys  to  me,  Mrs. 
Simpson?" 

"I  did,  dearie.  You  said  that  they  would 
help  in  righting  a  great  wrong,  and  I  trusted 
you." 

"I  offer  these  keys  in  evidence."  Miss 
Whittly  picked  up  Dow  Hagadorn's  old 
black  bag  and  offered  it  and  the  bunch  of 
keys  to  the  foreman  of  the  jury. 

"Satisfy  yourselves,  gentlonen,"  ^e  said, 
"that  on  this  ring  is  the  k^  that  opens  the 
bag." 

And  when  the  last  juror  returned  the 
articles,  the  girl  smiled  triumphantly. 

"That  is  all,"  she  announced.  "The  de- 
fense rests,  youx  Honor." 

"Have  you  anything  in  rebuttal,  Mr. 
District  Attorney?"  asked  the  judge. 

Jerome  Molten  rose  slowly  to  his  feet. 

"I  think  not,"  he  said  gravely. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  defenduit's  coim- 
sel,  "that  in  the  circumstances  a  motion 
for  a  direction  of  a  verdict  of  acquittal  is 
£4>propriate,  as  the  evidence  just  disclosed 
proves  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
defendant  is  not  guilty  of  this  crime,  and, 
I  might  add,  points  unmistakably  to  the 
real  criminal. 

"It  is  self-evident,"  she  continued,  "that 
the  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Helderberg  lied  when  he  testified  under 
oath  that  he  saw  Hagadom  put  the  money 
in  the  bag  and  lock  it.  What  actually  hap- 
pened, of  course,  was  that  Dow  Hagadom, 
after  presenting  the  check,  discovered  that 
he  had  left  the  keys  at  home  and  rushed 
out  with  the  intenti(»i  <tf  retrieving  than, 
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leaving  the  check  in  Judson  Parker's  hands 
until  he  returned. 

"That  mi^t  seem  like  an  incredible 
piece  of  carelessness  in  a  man  as  inherently 
cautious  and  methodical  as  the  bookkeeper 
of  Bloodgood,  Inc.  But,  after  all,  wasn't 
it  a  perfectly  natural  act?  All  business  in 
modem  times  is  dependent  more  or  less  on 
faith  in  the  other  party. 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  large 
sums  of  other  peq}le's  mon^  were  Uke  so 
much  merchandise  to  Dow  Hagadom.  His 
boardiog-house  was  located  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  bank,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  have  his  keys  in  order  to 
open  the  bag  and  lock  it  when  he  had  put 
the  cash  in  it.  He  figured  on  getting  iMck 
within  a  few  minutes,  and  in  the  mean  time 
Parker  could  have  the  cash  all  counted  out 
and  ready  tax  lum.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  that  he  was  running  any  risk  by  leav- 
ing the  check  in  the  hands  of  the  bank 
teller.  But  it  was  h^  tragic  death  and 
the  coincidence  that  my  unhappy  client 
came  along  and  appropriated  Uie  bag 
which  tempted  Judson  Parker  to  become  a 
thief.  Your  Honor,  I  move  for  a  direction 
oi  a  wordict  of  acquittaL" 

His  Honcn*  strdced  his  chin  r^ectivety. 
"  *A  second  Daniel!'  "  he  quoted  under  his 
breath.  "  *0  wise  young  judge,  how  do  I 
honor  thee!'"  Then  aloud,  "What  has 
the  district  attorney  to  say  to  that?" 

"May  it  please  your  Honor,"  returned 
Molten,  "it  is  as  much  the  province  of  a 
prosecuting  officer  to  protect  the  innocent 
as  it  is  to  convict  the  guilty.  From  the 
evidence  it  is  quite  apparent  that  this  de- 
fendant is  not  guilty;  therefore,  I  jcnn  in 
the  motion." 

He  stepped  to  his  opponent's  side  to  hold 
out  a  congratulatoiy  hand. 

"How  on  earth  <ud  you  do  it?"  he  whis- 
pered. 


"Lo^,"  the  young  woman  answered. 
"It  was  simply  a  nuitter  of  wotting  back- 
ward. If  my  client  was  telling  the  truth 
about  the  money  not  being  in  ^e  bag,  and 
if  the  check  was  in  the  hands  of  the  cashia 
of  the  First  National,  marked  'Paid,'  it  was 
an  obvious  conclusion  that  Hagadom  must 
have  stqq)ed  out  of  the  bank  for  some  rear 
son  witlwut  receiving  the  cash. 

"I  set  out  to  find  that  reason,  and  by  a 
I^ocess  fA  dtmination  it  occurred  to  me 
that  Bloodgood's  unfortunate  bookkeepv 
might  have  forgotten  his  keys.  That 
looked  like  a  plausible  explanation,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  fact  that  Haga- 
dcffn's  boarding-house  was  so  near  the  bwk. 
And  when  I  had  vi^ted  the  undertaker  and 
learned  that  no  keys  had  been  found  (» 
the  body  of  the  deceased,  I  knew  I  was  w 
the  ri^t  track." 

"I  must  frankly  confess,"  admitted  Mol- 
ten, "that  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  doubt 
Parker.  I've  known  him  for  years,  and  I'd 
have  staked  every  dollar  I  have  in  the  votM 
on  his  int^prity." 

"Opportunity  makes  many  criminals," 
said  the  young  woman  sadly,  and  she 
turned  to  glance  pityingly  at  the  cashier  ii 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Helderbeig. 

He  sat  with  his  head  pressed  between  bis 
shoulder-blades,  his  body  rigid  as  thou^ 
he  had  been  turned  to  stone,  and  a 
dampness  on  his  brow.  Not  a  musde  of 
his  face  moved;  but  his  eyes  were  fixed  in 
fascinated  horror  on  the  late  Dow  Haga- 
dom's  battered  bag,  wbidi  rested  on  the 
clerk's  taUe  with  the  gashed  ade  towixd 
him. 

To  the  rest  of  the  court-room  it  was 
merely  an  old  black  bag  with  a  knife-slasfa 
in  it;  but  to  Judson  Parker  it  was  a  ffr 
miliar  face  which  bore  a  sardonic  grin. 

And  he  imderstood  at  last  the  meaning 
of  that  grin. 


You  often  heu  of  the  artistic  temperament.  Have  you 
ever  thought  of  its  meuung?    There  will  be  a  story, 

' 'Shagan"  By  James  Oppenheim 

next  month,  which  will  set  your  mind  at  work  on  this  interesting  problem. 

December  Everybody's— o«/  November  15th 
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When  a  Green  Young  Lady  Ventures  Where  She 
Doesn't  Beiong — into  Africa^  for  Instance — There* s 
Sure  to  Be  a  Story  with   Thriiis  and  Humor 

By  Edward  M.  Thierry 

Illustrations  by  £.  Fuhr 


CAN  you  picture  a  girl  taking  dicta^ 
tion  seated  on  a  camp-stool  in  a 
tent  and  listening  to  the  distant 
trumpeting  of  ^md  elqdiants? 
And  please  ranember  thore  vsofi  anything 
in  Africa  so  s[xne-chilling  as  the  angry 
screams  of  a  hml  of  ele^^ants. 

Yet  Monica  fearlessly  came  to  the  one 
spot  in  Africa  where  ready-made  thrills 
were  packed  unexpectedly  into  a  ^all 
space,  armed  with  tiie  extronely  flimsy  ex- 
cuse that  she  wanted  to  be  campst«H^ 
raidm.  And  she  didn't  evoi  bring  a 
typewriter! 

This  drcumstance  was  qtute  as  ridiculous 
as  her  mission.  Of  course  ncme  of  us  in  the 
elef^ant  camp  at  Kafrabosch  knew  what 
her  missitm  was  when  she  arrived.  We 
didn't  dream  that  ^  bad  hatdied  a  pre- 
posterous and  fantastic  plan,  with  the 
dreaded  dephants  as  puppets  on  ber  ro- 
mantic stage,  to  force  the  man  she  wanted 
into  a  pomtion  where  he  would  do  what  she 
wanted  him  to  do  in  the  way  she  wanted 
him  to  do  it. 

Farmers  and  natives  in  that  part  of 
South  Africa — a  bit  of  the  jungle  curiously 
left  remaining  in  an  otherwise  civilized 
section — ^were  fr^^tmed  stiff  of  the 
elei^iants  in  the  Kafra  Bush.  But  Monica 
thoi^t  dl  the  fearsrane  beasts  <mly  in  a 
strictiy  utilitariaiL  sense — only  so  far  as 
she  could  use  than  to  help  her  tame  the 
stubborn  Frisbee  Kettles.  She  tamed  him, 
too!  And  she  didn't  hesitate  to  use  me  and 
the  perfectly  futile  admiraticHi  I  speedily 
acquired  Urr  her  to  he^  put  the  scheme 
across. 

BiryMy^i  Uttaafiu,  NtrnwOtr.  1991  1 


The  thing  turned  out  rather  disastrously 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  learned  a  lot  at 
the  Kafra  Bush  About  elephants — and  a  lot 
about  wcHnen,  too.  So  that  I  am  now  in 
fuU  i^reonent  with  my  friend,  Colmd 
Tottemley,  the  big-game  hunter,  that  an 
defdiant  camp  is  no  place  iox  a  woman.  It 
annoys  the  animals — ele[^ant  and  man. 

The  whole  affair  is  a  siUy  sort  of  stcny,  es- 
pecially my  unflattering  part  in  it — the 
way  I  was  taken  in.  But  I  may  as  well 
make  a  full  confession,  nursii^  the  vindic- 
tive h<^  that  Mr.  Kettles  reads  it  and  gets 
joy,  01  at  least  inf<»tnation,  out  erf  it. 

Lofdung  at  Monica,  you  m^t  have 
thoi^t — as  I  did  when  I  first  saw  her — 
that  she  never  had  be«i  away  frwn 
the  atmosphere  of  drawing-rooms  in  her 
life.  You  would,  if  you  only  looked  at 
her  face.  She  had  one  of  those  baby  faces, 
the  kind  that  advertises  innocence.  She 
was  small  and  fair.  Two  red  die^  made 
a  chaiming  amtrast  to  the  fringe  of  curia 
peeiMng  ftom  undtf  the  rim  tA  her  «m- 
helmet. 

You  wondered  instinctively  where  a  child 
like  that  learned  to  ride.  For  ^e  sat  her 
horse  like  a  veteran  as  die  came  cantering 
along  the  op«i  stretch  of  vddt  to  Colonel 
Tottemley's  camp  on  the  edge  of  the  bush. 
The  redcU^  Afnican  sun  of  late  afternoon 
was  at  her  ba«^;  it  threw  a  strft  Ught  around 
ha  curls.  And  jrou  noticed,  as  she  pulled 
her  hmse  up  ri^t  outside  die  ratrance  to 
the  camp  kraal,  dismounted  nimbly  and 
tossed  the  rein  to  a  grinning  chocolate 
native,  that  she  had  been  riding  astride; 
and  thathcr  khaki  tMreec^es,  Img  khaki  coat 
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and  leather  puttees  and  mannish  dioes 
fitted  her  slim  yoimg  form  irreproachably. 

Her  coming  was  so  unexpected  that  the 
three  of  us,  lolling  back  in  the  steamer- 
chairs  drawn  up  to  the  fire — just  lighted  by 
Dick,  the  cook-boy,  against  the  inevitable 
coolness  of  an  African  evening — sat  up  and 
stared.  Then  each  struggled  out  of  his 
chair. 

We  were  all  surprised.  I  also  must  have 
looked  pleased;  at  least  I  felt  so.  Colond 
Tottemley  appeu'ed  ind^nant.  And  Kettles 
distinctlylookeduncomfortable.  Iwondered. 

Monica  breezed  up  to  the  fire.  "Breezed" 
alone  described  it. 

"Hullo,  Unde  Tot!  Cheerio!  And  old 
Fris,  toot  Oh,  doe^'t  he  look  funny, 
scowling  that  way?  Ill  bet  he  isn't  one  bit 
^ad  to  see  me[  Are  you,  Mister  Frisbee 
Kettles?  I  knew  it!  And  after  I  came  all 
this  distance  to  see  you  pick  ticks  and 
things  off  elephants  with  tweezers — and  to 
see  old  Uncle  Tot  march  out  like  a  mighty 
hunter  and  shoot  the  huge  brutes!  And — 
Well,  I  declare,  I  don't  beheve  you're  g^lad 
to  see  me  eith^,  old  Uncle  Crosspatdi — 
now  are  you?" 

THE  girl,  rattling  away  like  a  joyous 
piano  jammed  full  of  nickels,  suddenly 
Stopped,  pouted  at  Kettles  and  jumped  at 
Colonel  Tottemley,  She  seized  him  by  the 
flapping  ends  of  the  collar  of  his  flannel 
shirt  and  pulled  his  head  down  and  kissed 
him  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 

"Here!  Here!  Stop  this  nonsense!"  ex- 
ploded the  colonel,  "And  stt^  chattering 
so  much  and  tell  me  what  the  devil  you're 
doing  here!"  He  looked  fierce  standing 
there  by  the  fire. 

The  tempestuous  newcomer  hung  her 
head.  Her  lower  lip  shot  out  just  like  a 
Uttle  girl  about  to  cry.  I  felt  uncom- 
fortable, standing  back  out  of  the  picture. 
I  wanted  to  speak  harshly  to  the  colonel  for 
talking  so  roughly,  and  I  longed  to  admin- 
ister a  swift  kick  to  the  tall,  awkward  form 
of  Kettles,  standing  behind  him  with  that 
eternal  scowl  on  his  face.  I  should  have 
liked  to  step  forward  and  comfort  the  young 
lady,  but  I  hadn't  the  pleasure  of  her  ac- 
quaintance. I  hadn't  been  introduced,  you 
know;  and  I  always  tried  to  remember  that 
the  English  were  usually  pretty  stifii  about 
those  mceties.  If  this  was  a  family  quarrd 
— and  apparently  this  delicious  ^1  was  the 


fi^ce  old  colonel's  niece — who  was  I  tD&^ 
terfere? 

"I — I  came  to  be  your  ty-typist!"  Monica 
stammered,  as  if  trying  to  keep  back  the 
sobs  in  the  face  of  unjust  abuse.  "You 
wr-wrote  mother  you  had  so  much  b-busi- 
ness  with  museums  about  s-skulls  and 
s-skins  and  s-skeletons  you  were  going  to 
h-hire  a  typist — and  I  know  how— and  I 
said  I  wanted  to  c-^me — and  she  got 
m-inad  and  said  I  was  g-going  to  the 
d-devil  anyway  as  fast  as  I  rould— flrand  I 
might  as  well  come  h-h-here!" 

Sob! 

It  wasn't  what  she  said,  but  the  way  she 
said  it.  That  last  was  a  faxxr\  1  ahnost 
burst  into  guffaws. 

I  stole  a  look  at  Colond  Tottemlejr. 
That  last  touch  ousted  him  right  out  of  lus 
trench  of.  anger.  He  made  a  funny  amst 
in  his  throat  and  burst  out  laughing. 
Mr.  Frisbee  Kettles  looked  shocked. 

Whereat  Monica  looked  up  with  dandng 
eyes  and  laughed,  too.  The  young  rc^l 
I  don't  btfeve  that  sob  was  a  real  sob  at  all! 

Then  she  hugged  the  colonel,  -who  kept 
on  laughing.  And  Monica  laughed.  And 
I  chuckled  aucUbly,  vriiich  attracted  thdr 
attention  to  me,  said  the  colcmel  st<q^>ed 
laughing  long  enough  to  introduce  me. 

"Monica,  I  want  to  present  Mr.  Hockii^ 
— old  chap,  Miss  Millet,  my  niece — as  you 
have  doubtless  perceived.  Monica  be- 
ware, for  he  is  an  American  journalist— « 
newspaper  man,  as  he  insists — over  here  in 
Africa  to  see  how  the  other  half  of  the  wwld 
lives.  But  you've  probably  ruined  your- 
self with  him  already.   What  a  girl!" 

Monica  smiled  beatifically  at  me  and 
bobbed  her  curly  head  in  small-girl  fashion. 
I  surrendered  unconditionally. 

And  then  I  noticed  that  dolt  Kettles  was 
still  looking  glum.   What  an  ass! 

But  that  didn't  seem  to  bother  Monica. 
She  slid  into  a  steamer  chair  between  Kettks 
and  me  and  began  to  chatter  at  lum. 

"Now,  isn't  that  lovely,  Fris!  Unde 
says  I'm  to  be  his  typist!  Out  here  in  a 
darling  camp  under  the  Southern  Cross- 
nothing  like  that  in  England — right  in  the 
midst  of  the  dreadful  thorn  bush,  listening 
to  the  elephants  scream!  And  typing 
letters  about  skulls  and  skeletons  wad 
things,  and  watching  you  chloroform  worms 
and  ticks  and  what-d'ye-call-'eml  Isn't  it 
just  too  jolly?" 
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Kettles  smiled  wanly  and  tried  to  look 
severe. 

"But,  my  dear  Monica,  this  is  hardly 
the  place  for  you — you  know.  Frightful 
place,  this  bush.  Regular  jui^le,  you 
know.   Positively  dai^erousl" 

"Dai^erous^my  hall"  she  scoffed, 
laughing. 

"Might  as  well  leave  off,"  put  in  Colonel 
Tottendey.  "Braying  at  the  moon  is  more 
us^ul  than  trying  to  make  Mtmica  change 
her  mind  once  she's  got  an  idea  riveted  in 
that  pretty  head  of  ners,  Fris.  She  says 
she's  come  out  here  to  go  to  the  devil,  so  I 
imagine  we'll  have  to  stir  up  hell  and  make 
her  comfortable.   What,  Mony!" 

We  all  started  lauij^iii^  again— all  except 
Kettles.  He  flushed  a  little  and  frowned  in 
that  well-bred,  distant  way  of  his.  He  sat 
hock  in  his  chair,  staring  moodily  at  Dick, 
the  cook-boy — a  squat  native  with  a  wide 
mouth  full  of  teeth,  in  a  ragged  pair  of 
trousers  and  an  indescribably  holey  under- 
shirt— pattern^  back  and  forth  in  his  bare 
feet  between  the  cooking*)b-aa2  and  the 
packing-case  table  under  tibe  crudely  buOt 
roof  of  twigs  and  boughs  in  a  comer  0$  the 
kraal  behind  our  chairs.  Hiis  was  our 
"dining-room." 

Darkness  had  spmng  upon  us.  Almost 
instantly  it  had  become  so  dark  that  only 
the  fire  at  our  feet  made  it  possible  to  see 
each  other. 

I  mar\-eled  that  Monica  showed  not  the 
slightest  concern.  Not  even  presently, 
when  two  of  the  colonel's  dog^,  lyi^g  beside 
her  chair,  suddenly  woke  up  and  be^;an 
barking  and  scratcmng  futilely  at  a  scorpion 
that  had  tweaked  one's  tiul.  She  leaned 
over,  immoved,  and  watched  the  pink- 
looking  thing,  seemingly  all  scuttle 
away  into  the  bush. 

"How  are  your  parasites?"  she  demanded 
d  Kettles  suddeiUy. 

She  seemed  to  kuow  the  young  English- 
man very  well — ^too  well,  I  thou^t  diu-kly, 

"All  right— why?"  answered  the  young 
veterinarian. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  Monica  laughed.  "I 
know  you're  interested  in  parasites — all 
kinds.   Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  help  you." 

"Thanks,"  said  Kettles  shortly. 

He  looked  at  her  in  a  queer  way — rather, 
I  thought,  aiq>ealingly  and,  what  I  was  sure 
(rf,  disapprovingly.  For  that  I  could  have 
kicked  him. 

EMT^ody's  Uagiuime,  ycwwhr.  lOt 


Colonel  Tottemley  interrupted  my  savage 
thou^ts  by  echoing  the  announcement  of 
Dick,  the  cook-boy;  "Come  <hi  folks — 

scoff!" 

"Yes,  come  on,"  exclaimed  Monica. 
**Vm  simply  starving.  What  are  we  going 
to  have  for  din — mean  scoff — ^Uncle  Tot?" 

"A  guest  should  never  ask  that." 

"I' know.  But  Vm  not  a  guest  I'm  an 
employee — the  camp  typisti  Tell  me.  Tm 
dying  to  know." 

"Stemd  elefdumt  trunk — if  you  must 
know!" 

"OhI  Splendidr*  But  Monica  looked 
doubtful. 

I^Il^BEE  KETTLES  was  genuinely 
distressed  over  Miss  Millet's  inva- 
sion of  the  elephant  camp.  He  told  me  so 
m  our  tent  that  ni^t. 

I've  given  you  the  impression  that 
Kettles  was  a  serious  young  man.  He  was 
more  than  that.  He  took  himself,  his  work 
and  all  the  world  extremely  seriously.  He 
was  very  English,  very  correct  and  very 
stubborn — especially  as  to  what  he  called 
man's  "responsibUities"  and  vcmian's 
"s|diere."  ^th  half  an  eye  you  could  see 
that  Monica's  method  m  doing  things 
jarred  him. 

Talking  to  me  in  the  dim  candle-li^t  of 
our  tent,he  was  rather  incoherent,  I  thought. 
It  amused  me.  For  he  seemed  a  most  un- 
grateful ass,  knowing  the  delightful  young 
lady  as  well  as  he  apparently  did,  and  harp- 
ing critically  about  her  pecuUar  little  ways- 
ways  that  I  thoi^t  perfectly  enchanting. 
I  would  have  given  a  leg  or  two  to  have  her 
call  me  by  an  intimate  little  nickname — ^like 
"Fris,"  confound  himi  I  had  already  de- 
cided Kettles  ought  to  have  his  head  ex- 
amined for  not  falling  in  love  with  her. 
For  my  part,  I  could  do  that  without  half 
trying;  I  wasn't  sure  that  it  had  not  hap- 
pened already.  I  kept  thinking  of  her  as 
McMUca;  not  so  stiltedly  as  "Miss  Millet." 

As  I  have  said,  KetUes  seemed  to  know 
Monica  quite  well.  Just  how  well  I  didn't 
know — then.  I  had  never  met  Kettles 
before — ^never  laid  eyes  on  him  until  my 
arrival  at  the  elephant  camp.  I  had  never 
heard  Monica  Millet's  name  mentioned.  I 
didn't  even  know  Colonel  Tottemley  had  a 
niece.  And  Kettle  waai't  taking  me  into 
his  confidence  now — not  a  word  about  his 
past  lelatioos  with  Mcmica. 
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"Please  don't  mistake  my  meaning," 
Kettles  said  anxiously. 

He  had  been  rambling  on  about  women 
in  general,  and  ^parently  meaning  Monica 
in  particular.  But  he  talked  so  vaguely  at 
;'tomboys"  and  "doU  girls"  and  the  "cling- 
ing-vine  type  of  women."  I  pieced  to- 
gether his  remarks  as  best  I  could,  and  I 
gathered  that  he  had  known  Monica  b^ore 
and  admired  her — ^yet  he  disajqnvved  of  cer- 
tain traits  in  her. 

The  best  I  a)uld  make  of  it  was  that 
Kettles  was  head  over  heels  in  love  with 
Monica— in  a  paradoxical  sort  of  way.  He 
seemed  very  sensitive  about  het  bantering 
attitude  toward  his  own  work.  I  think  he 
had  a  vague  idea  that  he  ought  to  be  a 
tremendous  hero  in  her  eyes — yet  he 
thought  she,  as  the  leading  representative 
of  her  sex,  ou^t  to  fill  a  very  definite  digni- 
fied niche  and,  thot^h  perl^ps  lodung  up 
to  him,  ought  not  lean  on  him. 

Poor  old  Kettksl  I  didn't  know  then— 
as  I  do  now— what  a  conqplete  transf  CHmap 
ti<m  of  ideas  about  women  was  in  store  for 
him! 

"As  I  see  it,"Kettleswenton  sermonizing, 
"a  woman  ^ould  be  useful  in  her  own 
sphere.  She  should  have  pcHse,  dignity, 
helpfulness.  Hie  rlinging-vtrwi  sort  cf  wo- 
man is  a  mere  child,  who  leans  on  you,  does 
noUung  for  herself,  for  anybo<fy.  She  sets 
up  a  wail— and  man  must  run  to  her  as- 
sistance. The  tomboy  merely  makes  her- 
self con^icuous  and  ridiculous.  Usually 
she  is  vulgar.  And,  what  is  worse,  ^e  is 
merely  masquerading  in  a  part.  She  hasn't 
the  self-reliance  she  pretends  to  nave.  It's 
all  such  ally  rot!  Wonen  are  primarily 
actors.  They  play  a  game  anybody  with 
intellig!Pnce  can  see  throu^ — and  a  man  is 
expected  to  be  both  audience  and  scene- 
shifter." 

I  hadn't  expected  such  entertainment  out 
in  the  jungle.  Kettles  sat  there  on  the  edge 
of  his  cot  with  a  face  like  a  pfailosoi^iic  old 
owl. 

"But  where  does  the  doll  come  in?"  I 
prompted. 

"Well,  a  doll  wcnnan  mi^t  be  neither  a 
clinging  vine  nor  a  tixnboy.  She  just 
exists  to  be  pretty — never  any  usefulness 
whatever.  But  she's  like  the  clinging-vine 
woman  because  she's  a  para^te." 

"Parasite?" 

"Yes,  paiasitel" 


"Oh,  come,"  I  ho^ed;  "yoa've  got 
parasites  on  the  brain." 

"Perhaps.  I  happen  to  know  tbA 
habits!"  he  said  savagdy. 

Of  coarse  I  have  toM  yoa  Frisbce  Kettki 
was  one  of  those  scientific  "  'ologists,''  a 
university  man  recently  out  from  Ei^land. 
He  had  been  sent  to  Colonel  Tottemley^ 
elephant  camp  at  Kafrabosdi  by  the  Vet- 
erinary Laboratory  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  to  study  pstrasites  on  elei^aats 
9SM  Other  forms  of  wild-animal  hf e.  It  wan 
part  <tf  the  canqnign  to  stop  destructive 
epidemics — like  the  dread  rinderpest— 
among  cattle.  Parasites,  like  tic^  for 
instance,  w>ere  carried  widi  immunity  bjr 
wild  beasts  ^reading  disease  among  do- 
mesticated animals. 

MONICA  earlier  in  the  evening  had 
spoken  jestingly  about  Kettles'  para- 
»tic  emerimeats.  I  noticed  thai  tliat  he 
didntlseit.  Huwnkwasgemdii^Mri' 
ous,  and  none  todt  it  more  serkrasly  tfaaa 
hin^f.  Solthou^titbertnottotwithna. 

But  I  did  tbhik  it  was  dd^tftdly  iaoon- 
gruous  for  Kettles  to  drag  his  sdmtffic 
"  'ology"  into  a  discussion  of  women.  I 
won<kred  what  Monica  would  say  if  Ae 
knew  Kettles  had  odled  her  a  paraate— 
conq>ared  her  to  a  tkk! 

A  tick,  to  my  unscientific  eye,  is  a  nasty 
black  little  round  ball  of  a  bug  that  sets  op 
housekeeping  in  a  quiet,  otit-«f-«cratclung- 
distance  place  and  su<±s  out  blood  and 
raises  a  large  family — and  gives  absohitdf 
nothing  to  its  involuntary  landlord  in  re- 
turn for  board  and  lodging  exoc^  an  itiunp 
sensation  and  eight  or  nine  different  van* 
eties  of  death-doling  diseases. 

As  I  crawled  under  the  mo8qmto«t  into 
my  cot-bed,  I  decided  that  Kettles,  like  my- 
self, thought  a  great  deal  of  M<mica.  I 
would  have  him  for  a  competitor  then! 

What  cheek,  though!  I  felt  like  getting 
up  and  going  over  to  his  cot  and  pounding 
on  his  siUy  head  till  he  realized  that  I  didn't 
think  she  was  a  tick — I  mean  a  parasite! 

I  decided  that  Kettles  in  his  ridiculous 
sermon  classified  Monica  as  a  tombt^  and 
a  doll.  Well,  she  was  full  of  pep,  aUr^— 
if  that's  ^riiat  a  tomboy  is.  And  I  oerwnly 
liked  to  look  at  a  pretty  little  doll.  It 
rested  my  eyes.  Monica  would  rest  any- 
body's eyes.  She  wasn't  a  bit  hard  to  bak 
at,  if  you  know  what  I  mean. 
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That  reminded  me  that  I  had  forgotten  to 
shoot  at  Kettles,  when  be  was  chattering 
away  about  women  parasites,  that  Monica 
was  ddng  something  usdul.  She  was  here 
in  camp  as  Colfmd  Tottemlo^'s  tyjnstl 
But  he  probably  would  have  repued  in  that 
irritating,  well-bred  way  of  his  that  I  was 
probably  forgetting  that  he  was  talking 
impersonally^K)h,  yes,  strictly  impersonally 
for  one  must  not  be  rude — and  besides 
didn't  I  realize  that  that  was  all  bally  rot, 
and  that  Miss  Millet  probably  couldn't 
operate  a  typewriter  and  no  doubt  knew  as 
little  about  the  mysteries  of  ^orthand  as 
she  did  about  ele^diants? 

Dreamily  I  agreed  with  myself  that  such  a 
reply  probably  would  have  been  quite 
acciuute.  But  it  didn't  cut  any  ice  with 
me  whether  she  knew  anything  about  type- 
writers, shorthand  or  elephants  

Elephants!  Sleep  drifting  upon  me  was 
interrupted — as  ahnost  inevitably  at  night 
in  this  African  thorn  jungle — ^by  the  far- 
away hideous  sound  of  trumpeting  de- 
phants.  The  queer  noise  that  was  a  rumble 
yet  had  its  shrill  punctuations  of  screams 
came  through  the  £msy  windbreak  of  piled- 
up  branches  around  our  camp.  I  knew  by 
the  sound  that  the  huge  beasts — more 
dreadful  as  man's  enemies  than  lions — 
were  far  away  in  the  almost  impenetrable 
bush.  But  the  sound  was  terrifying.  It 
always  is — even  though  I  knew  Uiere  was 
scarcely  any  danger  of  an  unprovoked 
attack  at  night.  Elephants  can  scent  a 
man  at  a  greater  distance  than  any  other 
animal,  often  when  they're  nearly  a  third  of 
a  mile  away;  but,  though  they  are  night 
prowlers,  they  rarely  cli^ge  unless  they 
are  shot  at. 

I  had  quaked  before  tmder  that  far-away 
noisy  fn^tfuhiess.  Especially  the  first 
n^t  I  was  in  camp.  I  wondered  if  little 
Monica  were  asleep — if  she  were  listening 
to  the  trimipeling  and  screaming,  and 
shivering  with  fear.    I  hoped  not. 

Frisbee  Kettles'  snores  reminded  me, 
dreamily,  that  he  was  behaving  in  a  beastly 
way— the  fool! — about  that  poor  little 
girl  

I  had  a  vague  impression  that  I  saw 
Kettles  standhig  petrified  with  fright, 
caught  and  held  by  "wait-a-bit"  thorns — a 
g^nt  elephant  was  charging  at  him,  crashing 
through  the  jungle,  his  huge  bulk  leveling 
bush  and  speckboom  tree — trunk  curled  up 
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over  his  head,  his  small  mouth  open — 
emitting  horrible  shrieks  and  screams  of 
hate— and  the  wicked  trunk  was  just  about 
to  curl  around  Kettles'  quivering  body 
whea  Monica  came  daslung  up  with  Cdonel 
Tottemley's  .550  elephant-gun  axul  shot 
him — the  elephant,  not  the  other  brute — 
right  under  the  eye — and  the  frightful 
mammoth  doubled  up  like  a  jack-knife, 
falling  dead  with  a  bullet  m  his  brain,  a 
shriU,  ear-splitting  scream  as  a  death-cry — 
and  Kettles  collapsed,  fainting,  on  top  of 
him — and  Monica  dropped  hex  gun  and 
knelt  by  him  and  b^gan  pouring  ]»by  talk 

into  his  ccmfounded  ear  

Whereat  I  woke  up,  overheated,  and 
glad — not  so  much  that  the  first  part  of  the 
tragedy  wasn't  true,  but  inezi»ressibly 
th^ikful  that  the  last  part  was  cmly  a 
dream. 

"Parasite — ^my  hatl"  I  muttered,  borrow- 
ing Monica's  expression.  I  wondered  dim- 
ly if  the  child  by  any  chance  heard  tfut  ass 
Kettles  yapping  about  parasites —  Such  a 
pity —  And  she  was  sudi  a  good  sport — 
ate  that  stewed  elephant  trunk,  in  spite  of 
her  first  qualm,  just  as  if  it  were  beefsteak — 
Not  many  doll  girls  like  that  

A COUPLE  of  days  later.  Colonel 
Tottemley  went  out  into  the  bush 
to  shoot  elephants.  And  there  was  ex- 
citement in  the  camp  kraal  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  he  returned  with  news  that 
he  had  shot  two — and  had  captured  a  baby 
elephant! 

Monica  shrieked  with  delight.  Where 
was  the  baby — Jiunbo,  Junior,  she  named  it 
ri^t  there?  The  native  boys  were  bringing 
it  in,  the  colonel  said;  it  had  been  wounded 
accidentally  in  the  leg. 

"What  a  shame!  I  shall  have  to  nurse 
it,"  Monica  exclaimed.  I  watched  her 
smilingly  as  she  ran  off  to  instruct  Naba — 
dusky  wife  of  Dick  the  cook-boy,  jiist  im- 
ported from  the  neighboring  native  kraal  to 
act  as  maid  to  Monica— to  have  boiling 
water  ready. 

Naba,  woolly-headed,  barefooted  and 
dolhed  in  a  discarded  and  discolored 
wrawer,  flew  around  obediently  as  the 
litUe  Missus — the  name  the  natives  re- 
spectfully endowed  Monica  with — ^fired 
orders  at  her.  Naba  was  proud  of  her  job. 
She,  for  once,  was  on  a  footing  with  the  men 
of  her  tribe.   Every  white  man  out  on  the 
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AiErican  wUK  or  ia  the  bnih  has  a  native 
hay—**bof*  often  being  a  mknuner,  con- 
sidering age — to  wait  <m  him;  to  clean  his 
boots  and  l»ring  him  morning  coffee,  in  bed, 
and  coffee  etemally  during  the  day — coffee, 
the  great  African  thirst-quencher;  for 
water  usually  is  scarce,  and  one  must  drink. 
So,  under  the  unusiial  drcumstances  of 
having  a  white  woman  in  a  camp,  Naba 
was  obtained  as  M<mica's  personal  servant. 

"Both  bulls,"  Odonel  Tottendey  was 
saying  to  Kettles,  as  I  reluctantly  dr^ged 
my  gaze  and  my  attention  horn  the  busy 
M<Hiica  and  her  preparations  f<»-  the  re- 
ception of  the  wounded  baby  ri^khant, 
"Neither  (ne  <rf  them  standing  under  txa 
feetl  Only  one,  though,  is  tusked.  But 
they're  bauities~wei^  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  eadi,  those  tusks,  if  they  wdgh 
an  ouncel" 

"Parasdtes  on  them,  I  suppose,"  said 
Kettles. 

The  man  was  dippy  about  parasites!  I 
made  a  nund-bet  that  if  the  col(»ieI  sud- 
denly fell  dead  Kettles  would  kneel  down 
in  that  cold-blooded  way  of  his  and  begin 
pawing  him  to  find  out  if  he  had  {ncked  vsp 
any  interesting  apecunens  in  the  thorn 
bnahl 

"Oh,  I  didn't  look,"  reptied  the  ccdond, 
carelessly.   Kettles  looked  grieved. 

"Well  go  out  hrst  thing  in  the  mining 
and  see  them,"  the  colcmel  went  on.  "You 
can  have  a  look  then,  and  I  can  set  the  boys 
to  work  ftltinning  them.  I  came  on  a  herd 
<A  twenty  or  so  about  nine  or  ten  miles 
from  here.  One  duiged,  and  I  dsapped 
him  with  a  bullet  in  the  heart.  The  others 
stampeded  away.  Just  about  gave  'em  up 
when  I  came  on  one  sound  a^^ep.  I  was 
within  six  feet  of  him — as  usual  you  just 
can't  see  those  huge  gray  sha^)es  throu^ 
the  tangle  of  bushes.  The  old  fellow  woke 
in>  vhen  the  do^  barked,  but  I  got  him  in 
the  brain  just  as  he  got  up  and  started  to 
charge.  His  carcass  is  about  half  a  mile 
away  from  the  other  (Hie." 

"But  the  baby  elq^uut?"  demanded 
.Mcmica,  joining  us. 

"Oh,  that  was  an  accident — the  calf," 
explained  the  colonel.  "I  was  just  startii^ 
back  when  the  dogs  started  yelping  over  in 
the  bush.  I  thought  it  was  another  buH. 
So  <Ud  the  hoys — the  blighters  let  go  with 
their  pop-guns.  They  always  do  when 
they  get  fr^tened,  in  spite  of  my  orders. 


I  wouldn't  let  dicm  carry  the  rifles  at  idt- 
no  good,  anyway,  ^looting  one  of  those 
things  at  an  elephant—but  the  beggars 
won't  work  for  me  if  I  refuse  to  allow  them 
to  carry  some  kind  erf  aims.  Well,  one  d 
their  bullets  hit  the  little  fellow  in  the  i^t 
fore  leg.  Just  a  flesh-wound,  I  think.  I 
found  him  hobbling  atound,  with  the  do^ 
worrying  him.  The  boys  wanted  to  diam 
him  vp,  but  I  said  no.  I  knew  he  would 
follow  us.  He  (fid,  just  as  contenteAy  as  if 
he  was  with  the  herd.  But  he  had  to  go 
slow;  the  boys  are  walking  in.  I  sot  my 
horse  where  I  left  him  at  the  end  al  Uie  nev 
road  and  hurrud  in." 

The  colondi  e^klained  the  mystery  of  tte 
calf.  It  appears  a  herd  of  dqifaants 
browsing  in  the  budi  travek  in  dose  foic»- 
ti<m,  and  sometimes  pretty  bst.  From  the 
top  of  a  hill  yoo  aun  see  Uiem  in  a  vaD^— 
kloof f  they  call  it  in  Africa — going  akmg, 
the  whole  herd  pushing  the  calves  along  in 
fnmt.  When  they  ch^^,  the  poor  youi% 
ones  are  ri^t  in  Uie  fr<»it  line,  unless  they 
get  s^taiated  in  the  scramble.  I  sappoat 
Jumbo,  Junior  got  separated  when  Ccwmd 
Tottemky  started  to  shoot,  and  was 
rambling  around  kxkking  for  his  mother 
vhtn  iht  dogs  discovered  him  in  the  bush. 

'"I^HIS  was  all  extremely  interesting  to  me. 

F(H',touringAfrica,Ihadfoundnothiog 
quite  so  novel  as  this  spectacle  of  a  govern- 
ment trying  to  exterminate  a  herd  of  w3d 
elephants.  You  may  have  thoi^it  it 
fictional  when  I  apoke  oS  Monica  AGDet  un- 
ocpectedly  ridizu  into  Cokmd  Totteraley's 
camp  at  Kafrabosdi — ^just  as  if  she  bid 
ridden  a  short  distance  out  of  town  to  die 
h(»ne  of  a  gentlonan  ^rmer. 

Curious  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  just  like 
that.  At  first  I  wouldn't  believe  it,  aAa. 
Here  was  the  Kafra  Bush — with  the  duster 
of  houses  on  its  edge  called  Kafraboach,  in 
the  old  Dutch  way — a  dense  jun^  of  thixn 
bush  fonning  a  rectai^,  abmit  sixteen 
miles  long  and  ^^t  nSes  wi^  It  is  a 
great  area  of  mimosa  and  prickly-pear,  with 
strong  creepers  binding  it  in  a  most  inex- 
tricable fashion.  Thorny  branches  of  the 
bush  and  undergrowth  are  ti^tly  interiaced 
and  the  thorns — everything  that  grows  in 
Africa  scans  to  have  thorns — range  all  the 
way  from  the  invisible  ones,  the  "waU-c-bit," 
to  the  huge  barbs  five  and  six  inches  k«ig 
and  sharp  as  a  needle. 
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You  imagine  a  juz^le  as  a  place  of  big 
trees  and  undergrowth.  WeU,  Kafra  Bush 
is  a  jungle,  though  neither  bushes  nor  trees 
are  usually  more  than  eight  feet — some- 
times twelve  feet — ^high.  There  are  trees. 
But  they  are  squatty  and  low.  They  look 
substantial,  but  if  you  dimb  one  you  will 
find  it  bending  like  a  rubber  ladder.  This  is 
speckboom,  the  elephant  tree,  the  soft 
rubbery  branches  and  leaves  of  which  are 
delicacies  in  an  elephant's  diet. 

It  takes  you  hours  to  force  your  tedious 
way  through  this  thicket,  at  the  cost  of 
torn  clothing  and  scratched  hands  and  face. 
Whereas  the  giant  elephant  just  crashes 
ri^t  through.  And  he  can  look  over  it 
and  see  you  coming;  but  you  cannot  see 
him. 

On  all  sides  of  Kafra  Bush  were  villages. 
And  less  than  forty  miles  away  was  a  city — 
a  real  dty.  Innumerable  herds  of  eleph^ts 
that  had  roamed  Africa  in  ancient  days  had 
been  driven  into  the  central  tropics  before 
the  march  of  civilization,  save  tlus  one  sur- 
viving herd.  For  years  now  it  had  been 
cut  off  from  its  fellows;  not  another  elejdiant 
within  a  thousand  miles.  This  was  an 
elephant  jungle.  But  cold-blooded  am- 
bitious farmers  kept  encroaching  on  the 
elephants'  domain.  In  their  greed  for  land 
they  tried  to  oust  the  gFeat  beasts.  And 
they,  driven  toward  the  river  in  the  veldt 
lowlands  when  drought  came  and  dried  up 
the  water-holes  in  the  bush,  riiq>ed  up  miles 
of  fences,  destroyed  dams  and  occasumally 
killed  a  few  people.  Farmers  demanded 
the  elephants'  extermination.  Scientists 
and  other  thinking  people  protested;  they 
argued  against  the  wilful  destruction  of 
wild  animals  already  too  near  extinction. 
But  the  elephants  had  to  go  or  the  fanners 
had  to  go.  A  narrow-minded  government 
decreed  the  former.  And  thus  Colonel 
Tottemley  was  faired  to  be  the  executioner. 
Even  he,  never  more  than  a  big-game 
hunter  and  soldier,  revolted  a  little  at  the 
crime  of  it.  But  he  took  the  job,  excusing 
himself  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  hired 
servant  of  the  government  and  that  he  was 
doing  everything  possible  for  science  by 
preserving  skins  and  skulls  and  skeletons  of 
the  beasts  he  slew — which,  incidentally, 
were  sold  to  museiuns  at  top  prices.  Aid 
the  meat  of  the  slain  was  made  into  biltong, 
dried  strips  of  flesh,  which  was  sold  at 
higher  prices  than  beefsteaki  The  meat — 
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quite  good  meat,  as  I  had  found  and  Monica 
was  be^nning  to  admit — came  from  the 
trunk,  the  legs,  the  feet  and  from  either  »de 
of  the  back-bone. 

So  you  see  this  elephant  jungle  was  right 
at  a  city's  back  door.  Monica,  living 
there,  had  only  to  take  a  train  to  tiie  '\^llaee 
of  Kafrabosch,  her  obviously  new  khaM 
outfit  including  breeches  not  even  a  matter 
of  comment  in  a  country  where  civilization 
and  the  wilds  rubbed  elbows  so  strangely; 
and  in  the  village  take  a  horse  for  the  ride 
of  a  few  miles  to  Colonel  Tottemley's  newly 
built  kraal. 

Monica  had  gone  into  raptures  over  the 
baby  elephant  when  the  native  boys  led 
Jumbo,  Jimior  into  camp  just  before  night- 
udl.  She  had  bathed  its  wound  and  Frisbee 
Kettles  had  helped  to  dress  it  with  a  huge 
bandage.  I  envied  him;  but  he  was  sup- 
posed to  know  about  animals  and  diseases 
and  things  of  that  sort,  and  I  was  utterly 
ignorant. 

BUT  what  a  row  there  was  at  the  endl 
KeUies  turned  from  his  banda^ng  and 
calmly  pulled  a  long  shining  pair  of  tweezers 
out  of  his  pocket  and  began  probing  back  of 
the  baby  elephant's  huge  ear.  Jmnbo, 
Junior  squealed  and  squirmed. 

"Oh,  I  say,  Fris!  What  are  you  doing?'* 
Monica  asked,  looking  up  from  where  she 
knelt  beside  the  diminutive,  three-foot-high 
beast. 

"Locking  for  parasites,"  he  rqplied 
casually. 

"What!"  Monica,  flushed  mth  anger, 
jumped  to  her  feet. 

She  reached  over  and  grabbed  the 
tweezers  out  of  Kettles'  hand.  He  looked 
shocked.  He  couldn't  believe  the  thing 
had  happened. 

"Parasites!"  she  cried  scornfully.  "Is 
there  ice  in  your  veins?  Haven't  you  any 
pity  for  a  poor,  wounded,  motherless 
animal?" 

Her  eyes  flashed.  She  held  the  tweezers 
in  a  clenched  flst  against  her  heaving 
bosom.  I  thought  she  was  going  to  stab 
him  with  them.   I  hoped  she  would. 

"Monica!" 

That's  all  Kettles  said.  But  his  tone 
was  like  a  cold  shower.  It's  putting  it 
mildly  to  say  he  was  horrified,  scandalized, 
shocked  beyond  words.  He  looked  as  if  she 
had  just  committed  an  atrocious  sacrilege. 
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I're  no  doubt  he  did  conader  it  a  sacril^e. 

Then  he  b^an  to  get  angry  as  it  simk 
into  lus  scientifically  hardened  brain  that 
Monica  was  forbidding  him  to  carry  on  his 
work. 

"Pfu'a^tes  seem  to  be  your  gods!" 
said  in  a  shrill,  angry  little  voice.  think 
its  perfectly  beasUyl" 

"Parasites  an  beastly— all  kinds/'  he 
said  rudely.  I  waai't  sure  whether  Mon- 
ica caught  his  discourteous  meaning.  Bat 
I  did. 

"Say—"  I  started  to  interfere. 

But  Monica,  looking  at  me  in  a  nlencing 
way — with  eyes  that  showed  ^  waai't  as 
dHuse  as  mig^t  be  imi^ncd — cut  in. 

"Indeed!  I  siq)pose  you  can't  under- 
stand anything  but  parasites.  YouH 
many  one,  I  imagine — ^just  to  e^>erimait!" 

"Many  chaps  have."  Kettles  lau^ied 
mirthlessly. 

Monica  passed  quickly  fr<Mn  the  red* 
anger  stage  to  sarcasm.  She  pointed  at  the 
Englishinan  and  said  scomfuUy: 

"Fearless  manl  Parasites  everywhere — 
nwnHirffd  by  parsitesi  See  him  to^ncMTOw 
in  his  war-paint,  all  knives  and  tweezos 
and  ^>ecimen-bottles  and  wit^ed  we^xxis — 
in  his  stock-yaid  a^n,  prancing  around 
the  poor  dead  bodies  ai  aasit  ferocious 
elq>hantsl 

"Huh!  Anybody  could  perform  an  au- 
topsy on  a  dead  elephant!  You  don't  need 
courage  for  that.  Why,  if  you'd  been  me 
you  wouldn't  have  had  the  courage  to  come 
out  to  this  camp  of  men  and  guns  and  jungle 
and  trumpeting  elephants— and  a  blood- 
thirsty parasite-hunter!" 

Lord,  how  she  gave  it  to  him!  Her  tone 
had  a  knife-edge.  I  stood  back  and 
watched  gleefully.  Kettles*  face  was  flam- 
ing crimson.  He  started  to  say  something, 
but  the  masterful  Monica  cut  him  short. 

"I  thought  men  had  nerve!  I'd  like  to 
see  you.  Mister  Frisbee  Kettles,  go  into  the 
bush  and  kill  a  live  elephant!  Then  you 
could  get  your  disgusting  paraates  first- 
handed!" 

Kettles  stood  looking  at  her  angrily. 
Then  without  a  word  he  turned  and  stalked 
away  to  our  tent.  When  I  went  in  later  he 
was  still  in  a  towering  rage. 

They've  got  scand^us  custmns  in 
Africa.  Chief  of  them  is  getting  vp  in 
the  middle  of  the  night. 

To  me  it  seemed  the  middle  d  the  m^t 


when  my  native  boy  tugged  at  my  blaidbets. 
It  was  still  dark.  I  cursed  him  for  wakiog 
me  fnxn  a  beautiful  dream.  M(mica  and  1, 
just  married,  had  our  heads  together  over 
the  family  dictionary,  methodically  ddeting 
fnMn  it  aU  reference  to  paraatesi 

The  boy  was  hissing  his  old  monung  caO, 
**SkaHiHue,  Boast"  Which  meant  *'Diink, 
BoasI"  He  handed  me  my  morning  coffee 
and  shuffled  away. 

EVERYBODY  that  morning  was  up  be- 
fore dawn.  We  were  starting  for  the 
scene  of  yesterday's  killing.  CokmdTottem- 
1^  was  in  good  humor  bemuse  he  had  bagged 
a  coapie  more  dkphants.  M<mka  bubUed 
over  with  youth  and  joBitr  and  ^ep;  she 
was  happy  and  eager  for  the  trip  into  the 
th<vn  jun^  to  see  her  nude's  conquests. 
I  fdt  ^p-tap  because — wdl,  because 
was  cfiervesdng;  and  because  I  antidpated 
the  welcome  of^rtunity  to  monopolize  het 
society. 

It  looked  as  if  I  wasn't  goii^  to  have  any 
competition  this  n»»ming.  Fox  Motua 
was  abadkutdy  ignoring  Frisbee  l^tties, 
And  he  was  wiUking  aromid  sconriing,  look- 
ing like  an  icicle  and  fairly  drqiping  with 
w^-bred  hauteur.  He  was  in  a  laStf 
humor  after  the  previous  evening's  vat- 
pleasantness,  and  hie  ra^ed  his  native  boy 
unmercifully  as  he  dt^  out  the  im^dements 
<d  his  trade — the  knives  and  thii^  Momca 
had  so^ed  at— ^irepnatray  to  miking  npa 
padc  for  the  boy  to  carry. 

I  had  rather  a  shock  just  before  we 
started.  A  boy  came  running  to  say  the 
horse  Monica  had  ridden  into  camp  had 
ste^^ied  into  an  aardmiirk  hfrfe  during  the 
n^t  and  was  too  lame  to  travel,  in- 
stantly I  offered  Monica  my  horse.  The 
shock  came  ^len  I  st(^>ped  to  realize  that 
I  would  have  to  walk,  for  I  suddaty  re- 
monbered  there  were  no  other  horses  ex- 
cept the  colonel's,  Kettles'  and  my  own. 

The  colonel  and  Kettles  had  already 
ridden  out  <A  the  krad.  I  was  happy,  ai^ 
way,  because  I'd  got  ahead  of  the  sulkii^ 
Englishman.  He  probably  would  have  of- 
fer«l  Monica  his  horse,  but  I  beat  him  to 
it.  And  though  I  flinched  at  a  nine-mile 
walk — twice  that  distance,  counting  the 
return  trip — I  wouldn't  have  missed  my 
<^qx>rtunity  with  Monica  if  I  had  had  to  ge 
<m  hands  and  knees. 

Besides,  my  sdf-saaifice  made  a  straiv 
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impres^on.  She  thanked  me  prettily  and, 
I  thou^t,  with  rather  a  disdainful  look 
toward  the  disappearing  Kettles  for  not 
waiting  to  see  her  safely  mounted. 

She  rewarded  me  by  curtly  announcing 
to  Cokmcl  Tottemky  and  Kettles — when 
th^  stcqtped  to  wait  ior  us  and  learned  my 
predicament — that  evenrUiing  was  quite  tSi 
right,  and  they  needn't  mind  offering  to 
takt  turns  walking  at  this  late  date,  for  the 
gentlemtm — meaning  me — had  been  un- 
selfish about  it,  and  was  perfectly  well  able, 
in  fact  ef^er,  to  walk  beside  herl  But 
would  they  please  go  slowly  and  give  us  a 
dunce? 

Awfully  nice  of  her,  I  thought,  hai^tily 
refusing  a  lift-^or  mel  It  seemed  I  didn't 
have  any  say  in  the  matter.  Sort  of  an  air 
of  pn^rietor^ip  she  had  assumed  over  me. 
Hie  colonel  grinned.  Kettles  looked  crest- 
fallen. And  I  laughed  inanely,  quite  willing 
that  she  should  boss  me  like  tiiat.  I  felt  I 
had  scored  again  over  Kettles,  even  if  it  was 
at  the  expense  of  achii^  feet. 

MONICA  kept  up  a  jolly  chatter  all  the 
way.  She  kept  csJlio^  to  the  cohmd 
and  Kettles  to  slow  down,  in  tender  solicita- 
tion for  me.  She  j<^ed  along  just  ahead  of 
the  "safari"  of  native  boys  trotting  along  in 
characteristic  ^ngle  file  carrying  KetUes' 
sdentific  hardware,  cameras  f ch-  Monica 
and  me,  our  lunch,  water-bags  and  para- 
I^emalia  for  their  forthcoming  work  of 
skinning  the  elqdiants,  {M«paring  the  skele- 
tons, turning  the  flesh  into  bUtong,  and  pre- 
serving  the  tusks  for  ivory. 

It  wasn't  an  easy  hike  for  me.  The  first 
few  miles  it  was  fairly  decent,  along  a  nar- 
row road  of  the  cow-path  type.  Part  of  the 
time  I  hui^;  on  to  Monica's  stirrup,  which 
didn't  help  me  along  so  much  as  it  developed 
a  silly  satisfaction  at  having  my  hand  right 
against  her  trim  little  foot.  That  pretty 
shoe  of  Jier's  was  so  close  that  I  spent  a  lot 
of  time^admiring  it. 

Then  the  road  stopped,  and  instead  of 
having  the  thick  bush  on  either  side  of  us,  we 
found  oiu^lves  in  the  midst  of  it.  Pres- 
ently it  became  so  thick  that  the  others  had 
to  dismount.  Then  we  came  to  a  steep 
cliff.  I  helped  Monica  down  gin^rly  and 
led  her  h<»se.  From  the  top  <^  the  hill  we 
could  see  for  miles  the  deep  kloof.  It 
looked  like  a  forest  of  trees.  A  fine-spun 
moss  of  a  light-green  color  hung  over  it 
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everywhere,  and  the  whole  thing  looked  like 
a  great,  flat  elderberry  bush  in  blossom. 

The  shallow  bush  in  this  valley  might 
be  screening  scores  of  demon  elephants. 
Down  at  the  bottom,  where  lie  the  water- 
holes,  we  knew  we  were  in  danger.  Colond 
Totteml^,  in  the  lead,  had  tmslung  his  ^ 
I^iant^^  ready,  for  action. 

"Shouldn't  luive  let  that  girl  come  here," 
he  growled. 

Monica  overheard.  "Never  mind,  old 
thing!"  she  called  cheerfully.  .'Tmhavinga 
ripping  time — and  my  friend,  Mr.  American, 
is  defending  mel"  giggled  at  me  and  I 
smiled  foolishly. 

"Oh,  is  he?"  snapped  the  colonel 

Kettles  scowled  jealously.  And  I  forgot 
to  be  peevish  over  what  the  colonel  had 
said.  Anyway,  I  was  thankful  to  tiie 
colonel  for  having  his  gun  ready,  for  having 
such  a  splendid  reputation  as  a  crack  shot, 
and  for  being  able  in  some  uncanny  fashion 
to  find  his  way  in  the  abominable  bush. 
We  kept  close  to  him.  I  was  utterly  lost, 
while  he,  marvelous  clu^>,  twisted  and 
turned  and  circled  around  and  dived 
stiai^t  ahead — nevnr  at  a  loss  for  the 
proper  direction.  The  man  must  be  a  re- 
incarnated hommg  pigeon,  I  thought. 

Down  through  the  valley  we  went,  and  up 
the  cliff  on  the  other  side.  For  short  spaces 
it  was  possible  to  go  on  horseback.  Es- 
pecially when  the  cokmd  s^t  several 
native  boys  on  ahead  with  axes  and  bush- 
knives  to  hack  a  path. 

At  last  we  reached  the  scene  of  the  first 
killing.  The  great  beast  lay  on  his  side,  a 
bullet-hole  under  his  right  eye.  The  bullet 
had  penetrated  the  brain,  the  colonel  said, 
pointing  out  the  ai^e  of  its  course.  That's 
the  tri^  of  it,  dxooting  just  right  to  get 
that  proper  angle  for  the  brain,  if  you're 
firing  directly  at  the  chargir^  elephant,  or 
for  the  heart,  if  you're  firing  from  the  side. 

^  paces  away  the  colonel  pointed  out 
the  spot  where  he  had  fired  the  fatal  shot. 
In  his  death-agony  the  giant  had  thrashed 
down  the  bush.  Away  in  the  thickets  near 
by  we  had  followed  the  spoor — the  trail — 
of  other  elephants.  If  you  had  doubted 
before  that  wild  mammoths  could  really 
exist  in  the  very  heart  of  African  civiliza- 
tion a  few  hours'  railroad  ride  from  a  city, 
you  luul  only  to  look  at  the  bulky  carcass 
and  follow  the  near-by  spoor.  The  colonel 
said  it  looked  fresh  and  that  the  herd  had 
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probably  passed  near  the  scene  since  the 
killing.  Bush  4iad  been  crushed  and 
leveled.  You  could  see  speckhoom  trees  up- 
rooted, and  great  freshly  dug  holes,  where 
powerful  feet  and  tusks  had  ripped  up  the 
earth  as  the  elephants  searched  for  barroe, 
a  lai^  tuxnip-like  bulb  that  had  a  long,  thin 
vine  above  ground,  a  bulb  that  el^hants 
relished,  and  which  Mten  had  served  man 
in  the  jungle  as  food  and  water ;  for  the  white 
pulpy  meat  produces  a  cool,  watery  juice 
whm  sucked. 

We  had  cause  to  learn  that  presently. 
For  when  the  boys  built  a  fire  and  served  a 
lunch  of  elephant  meat  and  bread,  we  found 
the  bisters  had  drained  the  two  water- 
bags  oi  every  drop  of  water  we  had  brou^t 
from  campi  We  were  horribly  thirsty. 
So  we  made  the  boys  dig  iq)  a  few  barroe 
bulbs.  We  pared  off  the  earth^lotted 
skins  and  cut  big  white  slices,  which  we 
chewed  for  the  thirst-quenching  juice. 

Kettles  had  already  begun  messing 
arotmd  the  slain  elq>hant  looking  for  para- 
sites. Every  now  and  then  he  ^ve  a 
gui^  of  glee.  Ai^iarently  he  was  having 
great  luck,  sdenti&klly. 

Monica  made  a  grimace  of  repugnance 
and  turned  her  back.  She  found  a  seat 
against  a  tree — to  leeward — and  I  joined 
her.  The  colonel  sfud  he  was  going  oS  to 
follow  a  particularly  fresh-looking  spoor, 
instructing  us  to  remain  till  he  returned, 
^riien  we  should  find  the  othw  victim  of  the 
I^evious  day's  hunt. 

It  was  quite  delicti ul  ^tting  there  in  the 
midst  of  the  thorn  jungle  talkii^  to  Monica, 
even  if  I  did  notice  presently  that  I  was  do- 
ing most  of  the  babbling,  that  she  had  sud- 
d^y  and  unaccountably  become  silent,  as 
if  she  had  something  on  her  mind. 

The  native  boys  were  busy  skinning  the 
elq>hant  under  the  direction  of  Kettles. 
We  could  hear  them  chattering  in  their  tm- 
intellij^le  Xosa  toi^ue,  thov^  we  could 
not  see  them  through  the  small  intervening 
thicket.  Monica  had  £allen  dlmt  agun. 
So,  a  little  jealous  because  I  imagined  she 
might  be  regretting  her  tiff  with  Kettles,  I 
excused  m3rself  to  go  over  and  snap  a  photo- 
graph of  the  skinning  process. 

I  left  her  sitting  in  a  little  clearing  with 
her  back  against  a  speckhoom.  I  wasn't 
gone  five  minutes,  for  Kettles  was  busy 
and  uncommunicative.  Yet  ^en  I  re- 
turned Monica  had  diss^vpeared! 


"MissMUletl  Monicai" 

I  shouted  in  shrill  agony. 

No  answer  came  bade  from  the  still  bush. 
Then  I  thought  I  heard  a  rustle  of  leaves. 
My  imagination  was  playing  tricks  with  me. 

I  stood  staring  stupidly  at  the  spot  ytbae 
she  had  been  sitting.  Terrifying  visions  of 
the  bush  rose  up.  I  thought  oi  soft-footed 
elephants,  of  snakes,  oi  the  rarely  seen  but 
d^ngscomrooikai^  Andcrflec^iaids!  Yes, 
there  were  leopards  in  the  Kafra  Bush;  the 
colonel  had  shot  one,  a  black  leopard. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

The  quiet  voice  startled  me.  I  turned 
and  saw  Kettles.  He  stood  there  in  what 
Monica  had  called  his  stock-yard  ^ron.  He 
had  a  pair  of  tweezers  in  one  hand  and  a 
laige-bladed  knife  in  the  other. 

'  Monica — ^Miss  Millet— is  goml  Lost  in 
the  busbt"  I  told  him  amply. 

HOURS  and  hours  we   searched  the 
thorn  jungle. 
Well,  perhaps  not  quite  that  long.  But 
each  minute  seemed  an  endless  hour  of 
torment  and  anxiety. 

With  me,  it  was  that  way.  How  Ketths 
felt,  I  don't  know.  He  must  have  suffered 
torture^^from  the  bloodless,  icy-eyed  Ifxk 
of  him  as  we  separated. 

He  had  been  strangely  cool  after  that 
first  shock — ^my  dull-voiced  announcement 
that  Monica  was  lost  in  the  bush.  Any- 
body else  but  cold,  haughty  Frisbee  Kettles 
— ^with  that  evcrlastii^  impermeable  well- 
bred  armor  of  his — ^would  have  lost  his 
head.  Espedally  if  it  was  the  girl  he  had 
rudely  quarreled  with,  the  girl  he  had  put 
on  a  high  pedestal  and  who  had  come  lop- 
ing down,  shattering  all  his  illusions.  For 
it  was  that  way  with  Kettles.  I  could  see 
it  in  his  eyes. 

I  know  I  lost  my  head  completely.  It 
was  Kettles  who  ran  back  and  got  a  native 
boy  for  each  of  us  and  who  ordered  me,  with 
the  boy  as  guide,  to  seardi  in  one  directioi 
while  he  searched  in  another. 

"She  may  have  thought  she  could  find 
the  colonel's  other  elephant,"  he  said  hope- 
fully. "We  all  heard  the  colonel  say  it  was 
— over  there."  He  sort  of  swept  his  ann 
^deways. 

"You  work  along  in  that  direction  off  to 
the  right,"  he  went  on.  "My  boy  aikl  I  will 
start  from  here  and  try  to  pick  tq>  her  spoor. 
Lodcl  There's  the  print  of  a  small  shoe;  I 
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think  we  can  follow  it.  But  let's  not  take 
chances.  You  beat  up  the  bush  over  there. 
She  may  get  twisted  and  turned  in  the 

bush." 

I  nodded.  I  rather  admired  his  coohiess, 
the  way  he  took  charge.  Off  I  went  with 
my  boy.   I  wasn't  very  hopeful. 

It  was  like  hunting  for  the  fabled  needle 
in  the  haystack.  I  was  lost  myself.  But 
my  guide,  while  rather  terrified  at  the  bush 
in  general,  seemed  con&dent  of  knowing  this 
particular  locality.  He  told  me  in  his  small 
stock  <^  English  words  that  he  bad  been 
with  Colonel  Tottemley  when  the  two  ele- 
phants were  killed  the  day  before. 

This  encoun^ed  me.  Of .  course,  now 
that  I  thouc^t  oS  it,  the  efficient  Kettles 
probably  hau  diosen  him  tot  just  that 
reason.  The  boy's  name  was  Shilling. 
My  brain,  knocked  helter-skelter,  lingered 
over  that.  It  seemed  so  ludicrous.  They 
all  took  funny  names  like  that — Shilling 
and  Sixpence  and  Ninepence  and  Bye'n'bye 
azMi  Banana.  I  smiled — then  stopped,  for 
I  began  thinking  of  little  Mcmica  again. 

HOURS  and  hours  after— 'well,  a  long 
time  to  me,  anyway — Shilling  sud- 
denly stopped  and  grunted.  We  had  been 
going  for  some  distance  along  a  sort  of 
natural  path'  and  pur  progress  on  the  soft 
earth  was  noiseless. 

"Baas!"  he  whi^>ered,  pcHntii^. 
I  levied  forward  and  peered  through  an 
<q>ening  in  the  thick  bush.  I  started. 
Dimly  I  could  see  the  huge  gray  shape  of  an 
elephant!  It  seemed  to  be  standing  in  a 
little  clearing,  feeding.  The  bush  was 
thick  round  about,  screening  most  of  his 
bulk. 

A  cold  chill  ran  down  my  spine.  I  was 
unarmed.  Then  ShilUng  plucked  at  my 
coat  sleeve.  Ife  was  griniung,  and  pointii^ 
again. 

Off  to  the  rig^t  (rf  the  motionless  brute, 
hidden  behind  a  thick  undergrowth,  I  saw 
the  black  scraped  heads  of  three  or  four 
native  boys.  I  stifled  a  gasp.  They,  too, 
were  motionless,  and  though  vision  was 
difficult  through  the  dense  foliage,  I  thou^t 
I  saw  them  grinning. 

Shilling  seemed  to  have  a  private  joke. 
He  seemed  attracted  by  the  vague  outlines 
of  the  feeding  elephant.   I  kx^ed  i^ain. 

Was  it  my  ima^nation?  Was  there 
something  wrong  abtmt  that  elephant? 

BnryMyi  Miataahu,  HanwAtr,  I99x 


God  bless  my  soul!  The  browsing  de- 
phant  seemed  poised  at  a  most  unnatural 
ai^le.  He  looked  as  if  he  mi^t  fall  over 
any  minute!  I  looked  again.  Was  I 
crazy — or  did  I  see  something  propped  up 
against  the  "off"  side  of  that  ele^^iant? 

You  wouldn't  think  ladders  were  muck 
use  bunting  ele^diants.  But  Colonel  Tot- 
temley always  had  his  bo^  carry  a  coiq>fe 
ot  ladders  when  he  went  hunthig  in  the 
bush.  He  told  me  he  had  to  have  them  ia 
tracking  the  huge  beasts — cleaned  them  up 
s^ainst  swaying  bush  cw  speckboom  and  bal- 
anced himself  on  them — the  only  way  he 
could  get  a  long-distance  view  over  the  thom 
jungl&--for  you  can't  climb  a  speckboom. 

As  this  flashed  over  my  badly  perplexed 
mind,  I  heard,  off  to  the  left,  a  rustling  and 
then  a  cry. 

"Baas,  speak  nothings!"  warned  Shilling 
in  a  ^t^per.  He  crouched  behind  a  budi 
and  I,  not  knowing  why,  followed  suit. 

That  cry  I  had  heard  went  right 
me.   It  sounded  like  Monica's  v<Hce. 

Then  it  happened! 

A  shrill  cry  of  terrorl  Monica's  vckt — 
and  quite  near.  The  next  seomd  I  saw  faeff 
as  if  she  had  dr(^)ped  from  nowhere,  cower- 
ing in  the  bushes  straif^t  in  front  of  me,  to 
the  left  of  the  ekphant!  The  bush  hid  us 
completely,  but  through  a  rift  in  the  foliage 
I  could  see  her. 

I  was  just  about  to  jump  up  and  run  for 
her — when  I  heard  a  great  crackling  of 
underisrush  behind  her. 

"Oh,  Frisl  FrisI  Frisiel"  It  was  a 
shriek  of  agony.  "Save  mel  Look!  He*3 
charging!" 

And  then  came  Frisie! 

With  a  silly,  useless  shotguni 

Dashing  out  of  the  hush,  wild-eyed, 
-heroic — ^he  leaped  in  front  of  the  feeing 
girl.  Up  went  his  ridiculous  shotgun.  He 
coolly  told  me  afterward  he  could  just  dimly 
see  Uie  great  gray  menadi^  shape  of  the 
ferocious  brute — and  wasn't  it  fortunate, 
downri^t  Fate  and  Destiny  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  that  he'd  been  able  to  track  poor 
little  Monica  right  up  into  the  face  of 
death? 

Pop!   Pop!   Both  barrels  went  off. 

It  sounded  fearfully  inadequate— for  an 
eUpkant.  But  the  obliging  mammoth, 
probably  too  surprised  and  stricken  to 
utter  a  sound,  dn^ped  in  his  tracks! 
Hieie  was  the  most  f rii^tful  crash  <^  bushes 
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as  the  gigantic  bulk  collapsed.  I  wondered 
dully  if  the  ladders  had  been  damaged. 

Thai,  like  a  cheeky  spy,  I  watdied  the 
whole  performance. 

Monica  had  onne  up  to  us.  She  leiq)ed 
at  Kettles  and  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck. 

"Oil,  Frisie!  Frisiel  My  brave  boyl 
You've  saved  mel" 

Her  voice,  fxill  of  happy  thrills,  tapered 
off.  She  hid  her  small  head  on  his  shoulder 
and  I  thought  I  cau^t  a  sob. 

What  rotten  melodrama!  The  fickle 
little  devill 

"My  darling!" 

That's  all  Kettles  said.  But  the  way  he 
said  it  as  he  kept  a  tight  dutch  on  her! 

It  looked  like  a  reunion  of  long-separated 
lovers — ^tom  apart  by  cruel  parents  or  war 
or  some  other  cataclysmic  thing.  They 
stood  in  the  bush  cooing  at  each  other.  I 
heard  another  sob  from  Monica.  Perhaps, 
though,  it  was  a  laugh.  Now  that  I  think 
of  it — on  sober  afterthot^t — I'm  almost 
sure  it  was  a  laugh. 

Really,  it  was  a  sacrO^  to  hide  tfa^ 
and  listen  to  their  conversati(»i.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  Monica,  far-seeing  in 
so  many,  many  things,  never  intended  I 
should  have  a  front-row  seat  at  her  private 
drama. 

The  boy  Shilling  was  grinning.  I  glared 
at  him.   Was  he  in  it,  too? 

Presently  Kettles  marched  off,  with 
Monica  on  one  arm  and  his  absurd  pop-gun 
on  the  other.   Straight  toward  the  camp 


they  went.  Not  so  much  as  a  ^oating 
examination  of  the  doubly  dead  ele^diaiit 
(PoOT  beast — he  had  died  knee;  once  lot 
government  extermination  purposes,  and 
once  for  love!)  The  couple  who  owed  the 
elephant  so  much  didn't  even  ]odk.  badt 
Not  even  Kettles.  I  wondered  how  mndi 
ke  knew.  Too  eternally  well  bred  to  say- 
ever. 

What  was  it  he  said  to  me  in  the  tent 
that  idght? — anybody  with  intelligence 
o>uld  see  through  a  woman's  gamel  Well, 
I  thoi^t,  in  a  fit  of  savage  uni^dness,  ht'd 
got  his  parasite  all  ri^t — or  the  parasite 
had  got  him. 

To  let  off  ^team,  I  bawled  a  lot  ol  bard 
language  at  the  unoffending  Shilling. 

Th^,  feeling  better,  I  resolved  to  heap 
coals  fire  secretively  on  Monica's  head. 
Threadii^  my  way  through  the  bush  past 
the  stiff  carcass  of  the  dead  elephant,  so 
lately  a  bit  of  very  successful  scenery  in  a 
puppet  show,  I  found  the  native  boys 
giggling  in  their  hiding-place.  And  un- 
grudgingly— for  my  lost  Monica's  sake!— 
I  gave  than  a  coin  sq>iece,  the  tips  they  had 
earned. 

Monica,  I  suppose,  splendid  stage-man- 
ager that  she  was,  had  quite  foi^tten  it  b 
customary  to  tip  the  stage-hands! 

Sentiment,  however,  stopped  ri^t  there. 
I  firmly  decided  Kettles  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  walking  those  nine  miles  back  to 
camp,  getting  what  comfort  he  could  out  of 
hanging  on  to  Monica's  stirrup,  /would 
xide  Kettles'  horsel  And  he  did,  and  I  did. 


Jewels,  puticuhrly  munag  jewels,  alvnys  pique  the 
curiosity,  and  there  will  be  a  story  about  a  strai^  gem 

"The  Buddha  Pearl"  By  William  McCloy 

in  December,  which  mil  keep  your  curionty  on  edge  until  the  last  Une. 

All  the  world  loves  a  panon — the  right 
sort — and  you*  II  find  the  type  you  like  in 

!    "Scared  Stiff"  By  E,  R.  Punshon 

Journey  with  this  new  misrionary  to  Falling  Water, 
where  they  have  a  ugn  reading  *'no  use  for  median.** 

In  December  Everybody's— November  15th 
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Have  You  Ever  Met  a  Turtle? 


Turtle-Doves 

A  Rare  Mix-up  and  Some  Very  Rare  Humor  in 
This  Story  by  the  Author  of  Plague  oj  My 
Hearth, ' ' '  'Brmderi '  and  *  */«  Hell-Hole  &ivamp. ' ' 

By  Walter  De  Leon 


REMEMBER  me  telling  how  Freda 
Tishaar,  after  leading  the  straight 
^  and  narrow  path  of  a  tight-wire 
walker  for  twenty  years  in  vaude- 
ville, finally  fell  off,  broke  her  ankle  and 
married  me?  And  how  two  years  later  at 
the  age  of  thirty-nine  she  achieved  the  am- 
bition of  her  life  by  acciunulating  a  family, 
a  girl  baby,  half  of  a  set  of  twins  furnished 
by  another  Swedish  lady  living  near  our 
fum  in  Jers^  who  had  already  two  pairs 
ol  twins  and  no  bai^  account? 

Anyway,  right  from  the  start  I  and  the 
Babe  took  to  each  other  like  Yap  and  Japan. 
Beddes  having  about  the  same  amount  of 
hair  and  liking  the  same  kind  of  music,  I 
made  an  awful  hit  with  her  by  calling  her 
Babe,  instead  of  the  billing  the  preacher 
qninkled  over  her  after  I  lost  an  aigtmient 
irith  friend  wife. 

It  was  like  th&;  when  the  Babe  was  two 
weeks  old  I  see  she  had  wonderful  fingers. 
So  I  say  to  Freda  one  night,  "We  got  to  get 
a  piano.  After  twenty-two  years  of  playing 
it  in  show-business  I  know  most  of  the  keys 
1^  their  real  names,  even  though  for  the  last 
two  years  I  ain't  exercised  my  talents  on 
nothing  more  melodious  than  a  plow." 

**You  make  more  money  playing  a  plow 
than  you  ever  did  a  piano,  eh,  Billy?"  Freda 
asks  in  her  blond,  unruffled  dialect  which, 
like  her  savings  account,  she  kept  imcon- 
taminated  and  aloof. 

**But,"  I  go  on  like  as  if  I  hadn't  heard 
her,  "by  practising  hard  and  faithful,  I  fig- 
ure 111  be  able  to  recall  enough  technic  to  at 
least  start  Gwendolyn's  musical  education." 
"Whose?"Freda  asks,  looking  puzzled  at  a 
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diaper  I  had  hemmed  up  in  a  hurry  one  day. 

"Gwendolyn,"  I  answer  firm,  all  set  for 
the  battle  I  knew  was  onning. 

'^ou  mean  Christina,"  says  my  placid 
helpmeet 

"No,  I  mean  our  baby  Gwendol)^!. 
Gwendolyn  Mys  Renton,"  I  ei^Iain,  "after 
my  sister  and  the  biggest  muacal  fait  (m 
Broadway." 

"I  tell  you  something,  Billy,"  replies 
Freda,  ript»ng  out  the  hem,  "Sisters  is  nice 
and  shows  is  lul  ri^t  when  they  pay  salaries, 
but  fathers  and  mothers  is  better." 

'Xisten,"  I  holler,  "this  baby's  original 
parents  was  name  Thelma  and  Olaf.  You 

ain't  going  to  hang  a  handle  like  that  " 

"I  ain't,"  she  interrupts.  "But  I  al- 
ready fixed  with  the  minister  to  duisten  her 
Christina  Tishaar  Renton;  Christina  for  my 
mother,  Tishaar  for  my  father  and  Renton, 
that's  you  and  me,  Billy.  I  got  special 
reason." 

For  the  sake  of  appearance  I  argue  a 
little  while  longer.  But  I  don't  really  mean 
it.  Tliat  "special  reason"  stuff  has  me 
stopped.  From  the  day  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace  had  did  his  worst,  the  way  Freda's 
hunches  had  worked  out  with  profit  wasn't 
hardly  htunan.  But  that  dcm't  ke^  me 
from  calling  my  daughter  Babe. 

Comes  summer,  and  our  hand-tilled  fields 
is  what  the  poets  say  purpling  with  a  crop  of 
eggplants.  They  was  Freda's  idea  whidi  I 
had  knocked  until  our  hired  man,  Cecil,  a 
sturdy  octt^enarian  who  had  forgotten 
more  about  farming  than  he  ever  could  re- 
member, had  wised  me  that  eggplants  would 
bud  and  blosstnn  contentedly  without  the 
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eices^ve  atteQti<»i  demanded  by  tomatoes, 
nursing  a  crop  of  which  the  year  before  had 
put  a  permanent  wave  in  my  back-bone. 
So  without  bothering  to  find  out  why  Freda 
had  chose  ^gplants,  I  had  planted  them  be- 
cause an  idea  which  all  winter  bad  been 
gathering  heat  and  moisture  in  my  brain 
like  a  potato  had  suddenly  q)routed. 

This  was  the  idea:  I  had  about  two  thou- 
sand dollars  laying  off  idle  in  the  bank  which 
I'd  made  farming  because  Freda  had  in- 
sisted on  pa3ang  all  the  bills  and  expenses 
oiu*  first  year  on  account  of  me  being  broke. 
That  first  year  I  had  promised  friend  wife 
not  to  go  back  on  the  road  playing  vaude- 
ville dates.  And  because  I  knew  that  to 
break  it  was  the  only  way  to  break  Freda's 
heart  and  happiness,  that  promise  was  as 
good  as  Canadian  Government  fives.  But 
there  hadn't  been  any  promises  extorted 
concerning  me  insesUng  in  the  theatrical 
business. 

SO  I'D  sent  a  letter  to  Max  Hardblatt,  the 
agent  irbo  used  to  bode  me  in  vaudeville 
for  fifteen  per  cent,  of  my  salary  and  a  pres- 
ent aa  Yom  Kippur,  to  keep  his  eye  open. 
for  a  likely  looking  musical  comedy  which  I 
could  buy  an  interest  in  with  my  money. 

This  show  "Alys"  I'd  spoke  of  to  Freda 
hadn't  cost  a  nickel  over  fifty  thousand  to 
produce  and,  counting  four  or  five  road 
shows,  it  had  turned  in  a  profit  of  actually 
a  million  dollars  in  less  than  two  years.  Fig- 
ure three  or  four  per  cent,  of  a  millicml  If 
my  two  thousand  berries  could  get  me  three 
or  four  per  cent,  of  any  pudding  like  that,  I 
figured  to  stick  the  profits  into  a  savings 
bank  at  another  four  per  cent,  and  let  it 
lay  till  the  Babe  grew  up  and  chose  the 
sdiool  she  wished  to  be  finished  at. 

I  didn't  say  nothing  to  Freda  about  my 
idea.  There  ain't  a  greater  pal  or  an  easier 
wife  in  the  world  wh^  you  understand  her, 
but  the  venturesome  instincts  that  loosened 
up  Isabella  when  Columbus  told  her  how  far 
he  could  travel  on  her  diamond  lavaliere  is 
totally  lacking  in  Freda.  I  figured  to  say 
nothing  about  it  till  I  got  a  couple  of  box- 
office  statements  showii^  the  money  I  was 
piling  up  for  the  Babe. 

Well,  as  the  hot  weather  comes  on  sud- 
denly and  the  Babe's  teeth  come  through  not 
so  sudden,  one  day  I  get  a  letter  from  Max 
to  come  up  and  look  over  a  proposition.  I 
hopped  out  next  morning  tellmg  Freda  I  was 


going  to  New  Brunswick,  which  I  did  and 
took  a  train  to  New  York.  Max  introduces 
me  to  a  Mr.  Clupek,  an  ex-pants-cutter  who 
had  retired  after  getting  his  second  govern- 
ment check  for  Aimy  contracts,  and  who  has 
gone  into  the  show-business  on  account  d 
what  the  income-tax  e^  had  cUd  to  his  un- 
invested capital  last  year, 

Tlie  show  is  named  "TheTuitk-Doves." 
I  look  over  the  score  and  listen  to  the  stoiy 
of  the  piece,  getting  more  enthusiastic  eveiy 
minute.  It  all  sounded  immense  to  me,  as 
good  as  "Alys."  Question  is,  how  much  d 
an  interest  can  I  get  for  two  thousand 
dollars? 

"It'll  take  a  swell  production  and  a  star 
comedian  to  put  this  junk  over,"  I  say. 

"If  a  fifty-ttiousandHldlar  productixm  had 
been  swell  enough,  you'd  never  got  a  dunce 
to  buy.  in,"  says  Clupek. 

"Who's  gcnng  to  do  the  comedy  rdk?"  I 
ask. 

"Billy  Keenon,"  says  Clupdc,  {Houdly 
naming  the  very  best. 

"You  couldn't  get  that  tramp  even  if  you 
wanted  to  ruin  your  show,"  I  tell  him. 
"Keenon's  got  a  five-year  contract  with  the 
Shuberts." 

"And  the  Shuberts,  not  having  a  show  for 
him,  have  loaned  him  to  Mr.  CIup^.  I  ar- 
ranged it,"  says  Max. 

"How  much  of  an  interest  can  you  ar- 
range for  me  in  case  I  go  crazy  with  the  heat 
and  write  a  chedc  for  two  thousand?"  I 
ask. 

We  argue  fluently  till  train  time.  Then  I 
take  Max  aside,  give  him  power  of  attorney 
and  a  check,  and  tell  him  to  Versailles  it  till 
he  gets  me  at  least  four  per  cent.  I  also  tell 
him  to  put  the  papers  in  his  safe  until  I  can 
get  up  to  New  again  and  pay  hun  his 
commission. 

That  night  as  I'm  dropping  off  to  deep  the 
Babe  deddes  to  have  another  tooth,  the  seo 
ond  that  week.  After  keeping  the  -vbxAt 
family  awake — all  but  Freda — the  oitire 
night,  the  tooth  finally  come  through  at  five- 
twenty-five,  which  give  me  just  time  to  pull 
on  my  overalls  and  shut  off  the  alarm-clock 
before  building  the  fire  for  breakfast.  And 
with  what  I  know  about  the  Babe's  gums,  I 
don't  need  no  Ouija  board  to  tell  me  an- 
other night  is  soon  to  be  made  hideous. 

"Freda,"  I  say  wanly  at  breakfast,  '*you 
ain't  looking  so  good.  The  heat's  getting  to 
you.  And  next  month's  going  to  be  worse." 
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"How  do  yoiLknow?"  Freda  asks,  Initter- 
ing  some  toast. 

"It's  August,"  I  say.  "Remember  last 
August?  The  coolest  place  on  the  farm  was 
the  kitchen  oven.  Why  don't  you  go 
away  to  a  seashore  or  up  in  some  moun- 
tains— and  take  the  Babe  with  you?" 

"If  I  am  gone,  who  will  cook,  Billy?" 

"By  eating  potato  salad  and  cold  meat 
and  ked  coffee,  things  that  don't  need  cook- 
ing, I  and  Cecil  can  manage/'  I  say,  figuring 
I'll  be  in  New  Y(xk  watchu^  rehfarsals  and 
Cecil  d(Hi't  eat  mudi  anyway. 

Freda  puts  a  perfect  omelet  on  my  plate 
and  reaches  me  the  salt.  "I  tell  you  some- 
thing, Billy.  I'm  glad  you  say  that.  Now 
I  think  I  go  away  lot  a  whUe." 

"Good,"  I  say.  "When?" 

"Next  week."   She  fills  up  my  ct^ee  cup. 

"Where  will  I  buy  your  tu^t  to?"  I  ask. 

"I  already  got  ^  ticket,"  says  Fireda, 
nniling  gratefully. 

"You  akeady  got  it?"  I  say.  "To 
where?" 

"Sweden." 

I  look  at  her  a  second.  She  means  it. 
"You  got  to  quit  fryii^  pancakes  these  hot 
mornings,  Freda.  The  heat's  b^inning  to 
afiect  you.   You  " 

"Wait,  Billy.  I  show  you."  She  goes 
into  her  room  and  comes  back  with  some 
legalrloaking  papers  in  a  1»g  envel(^. 

"See,  here  is  my  passport.  And  here  is  a 
letter  from  the  Swedish  consul.  Here  is  the 
steamer  ticket,  and  here  " 

"The  trouMe  with  you,"  I  cut  in,  "is  that 
you  lack  what  they  call  initiative.  You  de- 
pmd  on  yotir  husband's  advice  too  much. 
Where's  my  ticket  and  passport?" 

"I  tdl  you  something,  Billy/'  Freda  slings 
an  athletic  arm  affectionately  around  my 
neck.  "I  don't  think  you  going  with  Chris- 
tina and  me.  I  am  going  to  visit  my  family 
and  you  don't  speak  the  language." 

"Family  qiiarrels  are  the  same  in  any  lan- 
guage," I  say.  Then  it  hits  me  that  with 
the  long  trip  over  and  back  and  a  month  or 
two  visiting  with  her  folks,  the  Babe  is  liable 
not  to  know  me  when  she  returns.  "Listen," 
I  say,  "I'm  against  it.  It's  a  waste  of  good 
money." 

"I  use  my  own  money  for  the  trip,"  Freda 
tells  me. 

**There  ain't  no  argument  about  that,"  I 
answer;  "but  even  so,  how  can  you  think  of 
taking  the  Babe  aboard  a  heaving  shipl 
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With  a  mouthful  of  hesitatii^  teeth,  site's 
got  eoou^  trollies  without  staring  sea- 
sickness in  the  face." 

"I  don't  get  seaside"  frnnd  wife  nicies. 

"You  got  all  yoar  teeth,  too,"  I  answer, 
«but  the  Babe  " 

"Listen,  Billy;  did  you  ever  see  a  seasick 
baby  on  board  a  ship?" 

"I  never  see  anything  aboard  a  ship  ex- 
cept the  ceiling  and  the  pcrt-hol^"  I  have  to 
admit 

"N«ct  we^  I  want  you  should  sign  these 
papers  with  me,"  Freda  oontinues  calmly. 
She's  got  our  wedding  certificate,  the  deed 
to  the  farm,  the  receipts  from  our  tomato 
crop,  my  contract  to  siq>pfy  capons  to  a 
wholesaler  in  Philip,  an  al&davit  Siom  the 
doctor  saying  Cluistina  Tishaar  Renton  was 
bom  on  such  and  such  a  date  in  his  presence, 
and  another  affidavit  saying  I'm  permanent- 
ly engaged  in  pursuing  agnculture. 

"You  f o^t  your  book  of  pres&<lippings," 
I  say.  "Your  dad  will  enjoy  readmg  mat 
a  riot  you  was  in  Muskogee,  (^daboma." 

Freda  diakes  her  head.  "My  dad,  he 
don't  like  ^ow  business." 

"After  raising  a  family  of  acrobats,  you 
can't  hardly  blame  him,"  I  say.  "But 
what's  that  got  to  do  with  dragging  the 
Babe  to  the  cold  neutral  shores  of  Sweden? 

"I  tell  you  something,  Billy,"  she  tdls  me, 
gathering  her  documcats.  "I  think  the  tap 
do  us  all  good." 

She  gives  me  a  couple  of  very  suspicious 
looks  when  I  don't  say  anything  to  that. 
G^eraliy  I  don't  lie  down  so  easy.  And 
while  I  know  what  a  wonderful  time  Freda 
will  have  visiting  her  family,  if  they  can  find 
anything  in  common  to  talk  about  afto* 
twenty  years,  still  when  I  tfamk  <rf  the  peace- 
ful tune  I'll  have  watdung  rehearsals  of 
"The  Turtle-Doves"  viMe  Christina  is  cut- 
ting the  rest  of  her  teeth,  I'm  afraul  to  tempt 
my  luck  by  knocking  iL 

A WEEK  later  I  was  blue  enough  after 
watching  friend  wife  and  family  drift 
down  the  Hudson,  without  I  must  see 
Thursty  Campbell  talking  to  the  stage  di- 
rector when  I  walked  into  the  hall  what  my 
troupe  was  busily  perspiring.  I've  knew 
Thursty  for  fifteen  years  without  once  hav- 
ing our  friendship  do  me  any  good. 

Thurston  Campbell  was  one  of  these 
scions  of  society  that  their  families  wish  'em 
well  every  place  but  around  the  hxaae  fires. 
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Thursty's  father  hadn't  got  on  to  him  till  he 
almost  graduated  from  the  coUc^  whoe  in- 
stead of  poring  over  Greek  and  Latin  he  had 
burned  a  lot  of  midnight  oil  pouring  in 
Scotch  and  Irish.  He  was  tall,  homely  and 
smiling,  with  a  trick  of  saying  things  that 
made  them  sound  funny  even  if  you  hadn't 
been  drinking  with  Imn.  So  after  the  fac- 
ulty had  swore  at  his  cut-ups  and  his  dad 
had  swore  off  his  up-keep,  Thursty  took  his 
agile  1^  and  educated  brain  into  musical 
couffidy  where  he  only  had  to  stay  sober  a 
few  hoiurs  every  evening. 

After  a  cou;^  of  seasons  he  become  such 
an  attraction  that  he  never  would  have  had 
to  move  off  Broadway  if  he  could  have  re- 
membered after  his  Saturday  matinees  that 
there  was  another  show  to  be  played  the 
same  day.  He  was  one  funny,  cbssy  omie- 
dian  when  he  was  right.  When  he  wasn't, 
he  was  about  as  comical  as  a  tie-up  in  the 
subway;  which  was  why  it  had  been  years 
since  any  manager  had  trusted  him  with  a 
part  on  Broadway. 

""IXTHAT'S  Thuraty  CampbeU  doing 

VV  here?"  I  vbasper  to  Clupek. 

'The  Shuberts  got  a  f^y  for  Keenon  and 
toc^  him  away  &om  us.  So  I've  signed  up 
Campbell  for  the  star  part." 

"You  act  like  you  inherited  your  money," 
I  tell  him.   "Don't  you  know  " 

"I  know  he  ain't  touched  a  drop  in  six 
months  and  he's  give  me  to  understand  he's 
fflgned  the  pledge." 

"Well,  don't  let  that  interfere  with  you 
engaging  a  good  understudy,  will  you?"  I 
say,  smiling  like  everything  is  all  right  and 
I'm  only  kidding,  ^d  then  I  grab  a  taxi 
and  chase  up  to  Max  Hardblatt's  to  tell  him 
if  he  hasn't  already  signed  the  final  papers 
with  Clupek,  don't  do  it. 

"Max  is  up  in  Maine  on  his  vacation,"  the 
stenographer  informs  me.  "He  left  a  note 
for  you." 

The  note  is  short  and  pitty.  It  says 
everything  has  been  attended  to,  the  papers 
are  in  his  safety-deposit  b<nc  and  he  wishes 
me  luck. 

Thursty  sees  me  when  I  drift  back  into 
the  rehearsal  hall.  "Hello,  BiUy,"  he  cries 
gladly  in  his  high,  dear  voice.  "By  Gad, 
I'm  delighted  to  see  you.  Do  you  recall  the 
last  occa^on  we  froUcked  tc^ether?" 

"North  Platte,"  I  say,  naming  the  moist 
spot  in  Nebraska  where  our  tour  had  dis- 


solved, owing  me  three  we^'  salaiy. 
"When  and  how  did  you  get  out  of  there?" 

"Next  day,  by  train  to  Oucago.  I 
looked  all  over  for  you." 

"Funny  you  didn't  see  me;  I  foUowed  the 
tracks  most  of  the  way." 

I  didn't  leave  Thursty  till  "The  Turtle- 
Doves"  broke  in  at  New  Haven.  Conse- 
qumtly  he  went  aa  rig^t  and  the  show  went 
over  with  a  wow.  The  second  act  needed  a 
little  fixing,  but  nothing  diat  couldn't  be 
done  during  the  two  months  Southern  tour 
the  Shuberts  arranged  b^ore  bringing  "Ihe 
Turtle-Doves"  into  New  York- 

"Listen,"  I  teU  Clupdt,  the  day  the 
traupe  started  South,  "there's  <me  state 
you're  gmng  to.fday  down  there  in  the  land 
(rf  the  boll-weevilwluch  ispcMSon  tollrais^. 
Tliere  ain't  anything  &om  its  traditions  to 
its  hookworms  I  haven't  heard  him  cuss 
out  categorically  and  frequent.  To  Ustax 
to  him,  all  its  good  food  and  ho^iltality  was 
extracted  by~  Shaman.  So  the  first  time 
y^u  see  Thursty  smiling  genially  with  bis 
mouth  and  at  the  same  time  you  deoote  a 
searching,  preoccupied  look  in  his  eyes,  wire 
me.  I  used  to  be  aUe  to  handle  him."  I 
shake  hands  with  Clupek.  "Good4)y,  old 
man,"  I  say.  "I'm  going  back  to  my  farm 
and  worry." 

When  I  reached  home  I  found  a  {ucture 
post-card  from  Freda.  It  showed  a  large, 
dismal  shed  on  a  lonely  pier  somewhere. 
There  was  a  lot  of  Swedish  printing  on  it 
from  which  I  got  the  word  "Quarantine." 
In  friend  wife's  thin  handwriting  was  the 
words,  "Arrived  here.  Freda." 

"Well,"  I  say  to  Cedl,  "that's  better  than 
coming  right  out  fiat  and  saying  smallpoi 
busted  out  on  the  trip  over,  ain't  it?" 
'  Cecil  pulls  his  whiskers  from  a  horizontal 
to  a  vertical  position.  "My  goodness, 
boss,  I  wonder  has  the  Babe  cau^t  it?" 

"Caught  what?" 

'The  smaUpox!" 

"You  ain't  trying  to  wish  it  on  her,  are 
you?"  I  lay  my  hand  on  a  meat-ax  sug- 
gestively. 

"  'Course  not,"  Cecil  squeals;  "but  babies, 
my  goodness,  babies  is  so  susceptible." 

A  week  later  comes  another  picture  card 
showing  a  range  of  ragged  mountains  rising 
from  some  restless-looking  waves.  Chi  it 
was,  "Christma  has  a  double  tooth.  F^rech." 

"And  for  a  couple  of  cents  more,  she 
could  have  wrote  a  letter  telling  if  that 
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douUe  tooth  was  in  front  where  it  will  dis- 
figure the  Babe,  or  bade  vbere  it  won't 
show,"  I  say. 

"Anyway,"  creaks  Cecil,  "the  smallpox 
ain't  interfering  with  her  teething,  is  it?" 

Before  I  can  answer  that,  the  phone  rings. 

"Telegram  for  Mr.  Renton,"  sajrs  a  voice. 

"You're  talking  to  him,"  I  say,  confident 
it's  another  wire  from  Clupek  reporting  the 
buaness  "Hie  Turtle-Doves"  has  been  do- 
ing. So  far  there  had  been  a  nice  littte 
profit  every  week. 

The  telegram  reads,  "Campbell  disap- 
peared after  ruining  performance  last  night. 
Matinee  sold  out  to-day.  What  shall  I  do? 
Signed,  Clupek." 

"Here's  an  answer,"  I  gurgle  into  the 
phone  after  Cecil  has  pick^  me  up  oS  the 
floor.  "  'Have  couple  bootleggers  meet  me 
at  station.  Arriving  to-morrow  morning.' 
Sign  Renton.  And  send  that  collect,"  I  tell 
the  girl. 

I  stagger  into  the  bedroom  and  start 
packing  my  grip.  "Cecil,"  I  say,  "while 
I'm  gone,  guard  them  eggplants  sedulously. 
Now  that  my  nest-egg  is  as  good  as  gone, 
and  my  wife  and  Babe  is  flirting  with  pock 
marks,  if  anything  should  happen  to  in- 
capacitate our  crop  for  the  market,  there'd 
be  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  tie  the  Ford 
around  my  neck  and  jump  into  a  deep 
river." 

Clupek  is  waiting  at  the  station  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  and  a  couple  of  red-noses  in  a 
taxi.  "One  of  these  men  says  he  saw  Camp- 
bell early.this  morning,"  he  sobs. 

"I  guess  you  must  not  drink  the  stuff  you 
peddle,"  I  teU  the  bird.  "We'U  take  Mr. 
Clupek  to  his  hotel,  shake  -your  friend  and 
then  you  can  lead  me  to  the  spot." 

I  pick  up  Thursty's  broad  trail,  follow  it 
all  day  and  lose  it  clean  just  as  the  Sab- 
bath chimes  is  sweetly  stealing  throng  the 
still  Southern  twilight.  And  I  ain't  had  a 
mouthful  to  eat  all  day. 

I  find  Clupek  in  his  room  with  an  ice-pack 
on  his  head  and  a  tdegram  in  his  trembling 
fingers.  All  the  wire  says  is  that  if  Camp- 
bell isn't  sober  and  in  Atlanta  for  the  Mon- 
day night  show,  all  the  future  bookings  of 
"The  Turtle-Doves"  will  be  canceled. 

"You  got  to  find  him  and  straighten  him 
out,"  Clupek  groans. 

^TJsten,"  I  say,  kissing  good-by  to  the 
Babe's  higher  education,  "I  can't  go  a  step 
further  on  an  empty  stomach." 
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"You'll  have  to.  The  food  m  this  hotel 
am't  eatable." 

"Where  do  you  eat?"  I  ask  the  hotel  clerk 
a  few  minutes  later. 

"The  Greek  restaurant  three  blocks  down 
the  street,"  he  answers.  "I  just  sent  a  tele- 
gram up  to  your  room,  Mr.  Renton." 

"I'll  get  it  when  I  come  back,"  I  tell  him. 

AT  THE  door  of  the  restaurant,  I  see  a 
crowd  has  collected  around  one  of  the 
tables.  Penetrating  a  stream  of  Greeko- 
American  syllables,  I  hear  the  high-pitched 
college-bred  accents  that  could  be  so  hu- 
morous in  a  bone-dry  burg.  I  shove  through 
the  crowd  and  look  at  Campbell. 

He  is  wonderfully  lit,  smiling  of  face  and 
sparkling  and  effervescing  of  tongue  and 
manner,  but — and  this  is  what  made  him 
unfit  for  stage  purposes  when  the  fusel-oil 
b^^  percokting  freely— his  mind  ooncen- 
tzated  &mly  on  just  one  idea.  This  time 
the  idea  was  plain  for  all  to  see.  It  was 
lying  on  its  back  on  the  table  and  wasn't 
nothing  but  a  big  Mississippi  River  tiurtle, 
weighing  not  much  over  sixty  poimds,  with 
a  shell  at  least  two  feet  across. 

"Billy!  Faithful  Achates!"  With  that, 
Thursty  falls  on  my  neck,  "Fate  is  so  dex- 
trous, Bilfy.  Cdnddentty,  she  has  sent  me 
a  mascot  for  our  little  operetta  and  a  friend 
to  share  my  glee!" 

"Not  so  loud,  Thursty,"  I  beg.  "Your 
language  is  attracting  more  attentitm  than 
your  breath." 

The  Greek  says  something  very  rough. 

"My  dear  caterer,"  Thursty  faces  him; 
"but  upon  second  thought  that  appellation 
is  too  euphemistic.  My  dear  purveyor  of 
victuals,  were  you  in  the  least  humane  you 
would  thank,  not  excoriate  me  for  removing 
this  mammal  from  the  glass  tank  in  the 
window  of  your  victualry." 

"Wait  a.  minute,"  I  say  as  the  Greek  opens 
his  mouth,  "what  started  all  this?" 

From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  both 
principals  and  the  surrounding  ensemble  I 
gkam  that  Thursty,  passing  the  restaurant, 
had  seen  the  tiu'tle  trying  to  raise  his  head 
above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tank, 
which  was  too  deep  for  him  to  do  it.  He 
had  then  dashed  in  indignantly  and  de- 
manded to  know  how  long  the  turtle  had 
been  in  the  tank.  The  proprietor,  mistak- 
ing Campbell  to  mean  how  long  had  he  had 
the  turtte,  told  him  dght  days.  Hiursty, 
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tfainkii^  the  turtle  had  gone  without  air  for 
e^t  days,  immediately  rushed  over  and 
puUed  the  turtle  and  a  lai^ge  quantity 
water  out  of  the  tank. 

"And,  BUly,"  Thursty  concluded,  "the 
glance  of  gratitude  and  fiiendliness  which 
Abraham,  as  I  designate  him,  tendered  me 
with  his  first  long  inhalation,  I  shall  ever 
treasure  in  my  memory.  I  desire  to  take 
the  maltreated  creature  away  with  me;  but 
for  some  hidden  Hellenic  leastm  the  vict- 
ualer  objects." 

"The  turtle— she  worth  thir^  dollars," 
shouts  the  Greek. 

"Not  to  me,"  I  say.   'Here's  ten." 

"Nol  Twenty-five,"  he  demands. 

*'Wrap  up  a  couple  of  ham  sandwiches  on 
rye  and  ITl  give  you  twelve,"  I  compromise. 

"Billy,  old  c^um,"  Thursty  interrupts, 
"while  Abraham,  in  common  with  others  ol 
his  q)ecies,is  carnivorous  toacertun  extent, 
he  would  scarcely  apimdate,  I  think,  the 
savor  of  a  prepared  meat  such  as  the  ham." 

'The  only  way  this  turtle  gets  these  sand- 
wiches is  to  fight  me  for  them."  The  kid- 
ding smile  I  give  Thursty  hides  a  world  trf 
hate. 

"Twenty  dollars,"  bellows  the  proprietor. 

**Where's  the  sandwiches?"  I  a^.  S<Mne- 
body  hands  them  to  me  and  I  count  out 
fourteen  dollars  on  the  (X>unter.  "Listen," 
I  say  so  Thursty  can't  hear  me,  cmly 
renting  the  turtle.  I'll  return  him  in  the 
morning  and  get  back  this  deposit.'^ 

'TpHURSTY  Is  earnestly  explaining  the 
J.  lives  and  maimers  of  the  species  to  his 
volunteer  audience.  "Come  on,"  I  say. 
"Yourhi^d  looks  tired.  Let's  I  and  yon 
put  him  to  bed."  I  know  if  I  can  get 
Thursty  to  accept  that  idea,  hell  go  to  the 
hotel  with  me.  Once  there,'  I  know  a  couple 
of  tridcs  to  get  him  into  bed  for  the  long 
sleep  he  needs  to  keep  little  Christina  from 
growing  up  illiterate. 

"Billy,"  says  Thursty,  rising  to  the  bait, 
"your  devotion  and  Gibraltar  are  the  two 
immovable  thirds  in  a  seething,  imcertain 
world."  Before  I  could  call  a  taxi,  he 
picked  up  the  turtle,  slung  it  flatways  under 
his  loi^  arm  and  reeled  triumphant  out  kA 
the  restaurant. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  hotel,  it  took 
the  parade  behind  us  twenty  minutes  to  pass 
the  given  spot  where  Thursty  and  I  were 
debating  whether  a  Turkish  bath  wouldn't 


be  a  better  |rface  to  park  Abraham.  Hie 
turtle  decided  it  bystippii^  out  of  ThuntT^ 
hands  and  waddlhig  into  the  lobl^. 

Campbell  recovers  him,  and  with  the  eyes 
<rf  everybody  in  the  lobby  on  him  he  asks 
the  clerk  for  his  k^. 

"You're  not  thinking  of  taking  the  turtle 
to  your  room,  are  you,  Mr.  Can:q)bell?"  says 
the  derk,  very  grouchy.  I  learned  later  he 
was  still  SOTe  from  some  ground  and  lofty 
kidding  Thursty  had  pulled  on  him  the  ni^ 
before. 

"And,  prithee,  why  not?"  smiks  Hiursty. 

"It's  a  rule  of  the  hotel  that  no  dogs  or 
animals  be  aHowed  in  the  rooms." 

"My  dear  chap,  science  has  determined 
the  turtle  or  tortoise — the  Latin  nomencla- 
ture escapes  me  for  the  moment — to  be  s 
reptile.  Furthermore,  Abraham  is  my 
friend.  Is  there  any  law  to  prevent  me 
from  taking  a  frien(Uy  rqptile  to  bed  with 
me?" 

The  lau^  that  pulls  from  the  bunch 
around  the  desk  tonis  the  derk  red. 

"I  don't  know  who  you're  kidding,"  he 
says.  "You  can't  take  that  turtle  to  yaat 
room." 

"A  most  impremeditated  decision," 
Campbell  replies  solemnly,  "which  forces 
me  to  i^ove  that  I  can  take  him  to  my 
room."  He  starts  for  the  devator. 

"You  don't  want  me  to  i^one  the  poHce, 
do  you?"  asks  the  deik,  moistening  his  Iqis. 

"PoHcel  Ah  excellent  ideal"  Thursty 
places  Abraham  on  the  floor  and  hohis  him 
down  with  his  foot  while  readting  ioc  die 
telephone. 

"Listen,"  I  plead,  "why  not  go  to  the 
baths  " 

"No,  Billy.  For  the  benefit  of  the  ttavd- 
ing  pubHc  let  us  settle  this  oonttoveny 
legally."  He  gets  his  connection.  "Ser^ 
geant,  kind  sir,  will  you  send  a  patrol 
wagon  to  the  Ccmtinaital  for  a  homdeas 
Thespian  and  a  sleepy  turtle  who  have  been 
denied  the  privileges  of  this  hostelry?" 

I  grab  the  phone  out  of  his  hand.  "listen 
— "  but  the  sergeant  int^rupts  to  ask  who 
it  was  had  been  talking. 

"That  was  Thurston  Campbell,  the  come- 
dian," I  explain. 

The  sergeant  laughs.  "Oh,  himl  Wdl, 
you  tell  him  to  take  his  turtie  and  go  to 
bed." 

The  face  of  the  hotel  deri^,  who  had  been 
listening  in,  tums  a  violent  mauve  whidi 
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fades  to  a  flat  white  at  the  yell  the  gang 
around  the  desk  gives  when  I  give  Hiursty 
the  sergeant's  message. 

The  yell  also  wakes  up  the  hotel  cat.  She 
yawns  and  stretches.  The  slow  curving  of 
her  tail  in  front  of  his  eyes  annoys  Abraham. 
He  ejects  his  head  from  his  shell  and  suc- 
cessfully snaps  at  said  tail.  With  wild,  af- 
fronted leaps  the  cat  streaks  it  for  the  door. 
On  the  way  she  gets  hopelessly  tangled  up 
in  the  feet  of  a  prim  young  lady  who  stum- 
bles, shrieks  and  shoves  the  handle  of  her 
umbrella  through  the  glass  dgar  case. 
Abraham  hastens  over  to  apologize,  whereat 
the  blonde  behind  the  counter  <hrop6  her 
magazine,  picks  up  her  skirt  and  climbs  on 
top  the  counter  emitting  shrill  squeals. 

And  then  Thursty,  dashing  protectingly 
after  his  pet,  loses  his  footing  on  the  tiled 
floor  and  sits  suddenly  and  completely  on 
Abraham's  broad  back,  to  the  loud  sustained 
laughter  and  applause  of  a  delighted  pecu- 
late. 

"IVe  got  him  now,"  says  the  dark  grimly, 
reaching  for  the  phone.  "Disturbing  the 
peace.  FoHce  Headquarters?  Send  the 
wagon  around,  sergeant" 

nr*EIERE  ain't  no  human  could  describe 
the  different  emotions  which  surged 
and  slumped  inside  me  aXL  through  the  rest 
of  that  long  n^ht.  In  the  Gist  place, 
Thursty  refined  to  get  into  the  wagon 
without  Abraham.  In  which  he  was  enthu- 
siastically backed  up  by  the  night  clerk. 

Down  at  the  jail,  while  the  sergeant  was 
making  the  entry  on  the  blotter,  the  turtle 
nipped  the  hind  leg  of  the  sergeant's  little 
fox-terrier,  whidi  decided  the  sergeant  not 
to  accept  any  bul.  So  Thursty,  clinging  to 
Abraham,  was  thrown  into  a  pen  occupied 
by  four  or  five  blind-t^er  victims.  They 
imanimously  inaugiuuted  an  insurrection 
designed  to  annihilate  the  two  newcomers. 
They  nearly  succeeded  before  the  turnkey 
formed  a  rescue  party  and  delivered  Thursty 
and  Abraham  to  the  security  of  a  small  sin- 
gle cell.with  a  cot  in  it. 

"Valhalla!  Likewise  Eurekal"  shouts 
Campbell.  "A  bed,  at  last!"  He  carefully 
lays  the  turtle  on  ^e  cot  and  covers  him. 
Then,  sitting  on  the  floor  beside  him,  he 
begins  yodelling  a  plaintive  Swiss  lullaby. 
When  Abraham  refuses  to  go  to  sleep,  in 
clarion  tones  Thursty  diagnoses  his  restless- 
ness as  a  natural  cravii^  to  be  immersed  in 

Eurybody'*  Mofaiiiie.  IfoHmbv,  igai 


water.  Thursty's  feelings  have  been  so 
hurt  by  the  unrestrained  criticisms  ol  the 
other  innuktes  that  he  won't  speak  to  any- 
body but  me. 

So,  to  quiet  him,  I  hunt  up  the  turnkey. 
**Listen,"  I  say,  "I've  got  to  have  a  large 
wash-tub  half-filled  with  lukewarm  water." 

The  turnkey  looks  at  me,  smiles  pleas- 
antly, opens  a  door  and  says,  "Right  in  here, 
brother."  A  second  later  the  maa  of  the 
door  and  the  snap  of  the  lock  tell  me  I'm  in 
for  the  ni^t,  too. 

And  wmie  I  eat  the  dry  cnuns  and  the 
warped  meat  of  my  sandwiches,  I  b^jn 
worr3dng  what's  in  tiie  telegram  waiting  for 
me  at  the  hotel.  Has  a  blight  struck  my 
^^lants,  or  has  Cecil  received  a  picture 
card  from  Freda  showing  a  well-filled  ceme- 
tery, and  saying  the  Babe  is  holding  her  own 
against  Swedish  smallpox? 

It  ain't  so  easy  to  think  straij^t  on  ac- 
count of  the  disturbance  Hiursty  was  cre- 
ating. He  was  entertaining  Abraham 
giving  imitations  of  the  ways  different  prom- 
inent men  would  deliver  Lincoln's  address  at 
Gettysbui^.  Begtnnii^  with  Adam,  he  had 
jumped  to  Moses,  in  dialect,  and  was 
whole-heartedly  working  his  way  down 
through  history  when  he  came  to  Demos- 
thenes. At  the  top  of  hb  lungs  he  was  bol- 
lerii^  for  me  to  bring  him  a  pebble  to  put 
under,  his  tongue  so  as  to  make  the  imitation 
artistic,  when  the  turnkey  slipped  quietly 
down  the  hall  to  Thursty's  ceU,  reached  in 
with  his  heavy  night-stick,  once — and  then 
we  all  went  to  sleep. 

Next  morning  Campbell  was  still  deeping 
when  I  got  out  and  began  fixing  things. 
First  I  talked  to  the  manager  of  tiie  hotel. 
Together  we  visited  the  Greek.  Then  the 
three  of  us  looked  up  Judge  Smith  who  wore 
the  same  kind  of  a  pin  in  his  buttmhole  as 
I  and  the  hotel  manager  and  Thursty.  The 
ways  is  all  greased  to  slide  Thursty  out  of 
dry  dock  when  I  get  back  to  the  jail — and 
take  the  knock-out  punch  Fate  has  been 
saving  for  that  moment! 

Not  only  will  there  be  no  show  that  night, 
but  there  won't  be  any  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day. Tkursty*s  voice  is  gone — wore  out  with 
"four-score  years  and  ten"  and  sleeping  on  a 
concrete  floor.  And  little  Christina's  m(m^ 
has  vanished  along  with  it. 

Before  I  can  get  to  Judge  Smith  to  tell 
him  it's  all  off  and  please  give  Thursty  a 
hundred  years,  the  case  has  been  called. 
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''As  I  understand  it,  the  prisoner  was  ar- 
rested because  he  insisted  it  was  his  privi- 
lege to  escort  a  turtle  or  torttMse  to  his 
room." 

"Yes,  your  Honor." 

"Umm.  So  ^  as  it  lies  within  the  knoiri- 
edge  of  this  Court,  there  is  no  law  written 
upon  the  statute  books  of  this  sovereign 
state  which  denies  an  individual  the  ri^t 
to  take  a  turtle  to  bed  with  him,  if  he  so  de- 
sires and  the  turtle  be  oani^aisant.  Umm. 
Case  dismissed." 

On  the  way  back  to  the  hotel  Campbell 
and  I  don't  talk  any.  He  can't,  and  the 
wnrds  I  want  to  use  ain't  been  invented  yet. 

"Whm's  the  telegram  that  came  iar  me 
last  night?"  I  ask  the  clerk.  He  separates 
me  from  three  dollars  and  fifteen  coits  be- 
fore  giving  me  the  wire. 

Dear  bos,  Christina  ain't  got  thf  smallpox  at  all, 
but  My  Goodness  your  wife  was  surprised  to  oot  find 
you  hoe.  I  done  the  best  e]q>laiDing  I  could,  but 
maybe  you  better  oome  home  soon. 

Yours  truly,        Cecil  Heuokowoeth. 

I've  got  just  time  to  send  a  wire  to  Cecil 
to  meet  me  with  the  Ford  at  New  Bruns- 
wick next  morning,  hdtxt  the  conductor 
yells  "aU  aboard." 

TWENTY-TWO  hours  in  a  day  coach 
with  cmly  enough  money  to  buy  pea- 
nuts ain't  so  comical;  but  it's  ease  and 
luxury  to  twenty-two  hours  of  wondering 
what  Freda  and  die  Babe  thou^t  wluen  th^ 
lo<^ed  around  the  farm  and  round  me  out 
squandering  two  thousand  dollars  worth  (rf 
schoolbooks  and  hair  ribbons. 

Next  morning,  stepping  oS  the  train,  the 
only  thing  that  greets  me  is  the  humidity. 
I  stick  around  half  an  hour  and  then  start 
hiking  the  twdve  miles  to  the  farm. 

As  mile  after  mile  slowly  melted  behind 
me,  it  was  drove  into  my  osisdousness  with 
every  painful  step  that  I'd  had  more  con- 
tentment and  love  and  good  cooking  in  the 
last  two  years  than  all  my  previous  forty- 
four  put  together.  Grand  old  Freda,  with 
her  calm,  generous  ways  had  had  to  go  away 
before  I'd  realiy  appreciated  how  wonder- 
ful she'd  wifed  me.  For  every  drop  of 
perspiration  that  rolled  o&  my  heated  dome, 
I  shed  an  inward  tear  of  shame  for  not  real- 
izing that  the  simple,  bucolic  life  she  had 
led  me  was  beyond  compare,  compared  to 
unsubstantial,  double-crossing  theatrical  ex- 
sitence. 


When  I  farthermore  realized  how  I  had 
deceived  an  innocent  babe,  a  babe  which 
was  l^ally  by  adopticm  mine  to  have  and  to 
htdd  and  cherish,  all  of  whkh  there  wasn't 
nothing  I'd  rather  do,  a  firm  detcrmirMirinn 
framed  in  my  chest :  wfakh  was,  that  the  liCi^ 
guy  who  mentioned  show  business  to  me  wis 
going  to  die  a  murdered  death. 

And  when  I  finally  reach  the  farm,  Freda 
ain't  there!  Nobody  is  there ;  only  Olga,  our 
goat,  and  ^e  never  did  like  me. 

It's  depressing  du^,  ^en  far  down  the 
road  I  bear  the  famiKar  rattles  and  creaks  el 
the  old  Ford.  For  an  hour  I've  had  the 
taUesetfthe  teakettle  boiling  on  Hie  stov^ 
the  bread  and  cold  meat  ^ced,  a  bottle 
warming  for  the  Babe— and  no  a{^tite. 

Cecil  drives  the  car  to  the  garage  and 
Freda  opens  the  door. 

"HeUo,  Freda,"  I  say. 

"HeUo,  BiUy,"  says  Freda,  and  I'm  a 
Chinaman  if  ^  ain't  smiling  her  regular 
good  old  happy  smile.  And  when  she  mns 
over,  slams  an  acrobatic  kiss  on  my  trem- 
bling lips,  puts  the  Babe  in  my  arms  and 
says,  **I  ten  you  something,  Billy;  I'm  ^ad 
we  ail  get  home,"  I  bust  out  into  tears  like 
an  ordinary  woman.  But  when  I  start 
spilling  the  whole  wcnrks  to  her  she 
stops  me. 

"Listen,  Billy,  I  know  all  about  it.  I  saw 
Max  Hardblatt  to-day  after  I  put  Chris- 
tina's moaey  in  the  bank." 

"Christina's  money!"  I  echo.  'ITAaf 
money?" 

"The  money  I  go  over  to  Sweden  to  get 
for  her."  She  smiles.  I  just  look  at  her 
dumblike. 

Freda  takes  a  bottle  of  milk  from  the  ice- 
box and  starts  mixing  up  some  French  pan* 
cake  batter.  "You  ronember  I  told  yon 
my  father  he  dm't  like  show  bu^ness.  He 
used  to  own  a  circus  over  there  till  one  day 
he  buy  some  land  in  Russia  that's  got  <m 
aftem^rds.   Then  he  retires." 

She  slaps  a  big  frying-pan  on  the  stove 
and  greases  it. 

"He  wants  all  us  children  ^ould  .retire, 
too.  But  we  don't  want  to.  So  he  says  to 
my  two  sisters  and  me,  *Girls,  I  got  lots  <tf 
money  and  you  don't  get  none  <rf  it  But 
any  time  before  I  die,  if  you  quit  the  stage 
and  marry  a  man  who  has  gtU  nolkmg  to  ao 
with  theatrical  business,  I  g^ve  mon^  to  the 
babies.  If  neitho'  of  the  parents  is  theat- 
rical, I  give  twoity  thouauui  ddlars  to  my 
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first  grandchild  and  ten  thousand  doUars  to 
next  six." 

Fieda  pours  a  he^nng  ladle  (ji  creamy 
batter  into  the  dzzling  pan. 

"My  sister  Velma  marries  an  actor.  She 
got  no  children  anyway.  Last  year  my 
youngest  sister  she  marries  rich  young 
banker.  I  think  she  is  going  to  get  money 
from  papa  pretty  soon.  But  when  I  show 
my  father  little  Christina  and  the  picture  of 
you,  Billy,  plowing  our  farm,  he  is  so 
happy  he  writes  out  check  for  the  twenty 
thousand  dollars  and  two  more  diecks  for 
two  thousand  dollars  on  account  the  baby  is 
name  Christina  and  Tishaar.  And  when  I 
tell  him  how  we  got  the  baby,  he  laughs  a 
long  time  and  then  cries  a  little,  and  then 
writes  another  check  for  me  to  put  away  for 
a  dower  when  Christina  grows  up  to  get 
married." 

"But,  Freda,"  I  moan,  sick  all  over  at 
what  iSre  got  to  say,  "di^'t  Max  tdl  you? 
/  went  back  into  the  business!" 

FREDA  spreads  some  butter  and  home- 
made jelly  between  the  cakes  and 
rorinkles  sugar  and  cinnamon  on  the  top  one. 
**I  tell  you  something,  Billy.  Don't  be  mad, 
please;  but  before  I  go  to  Sweden  I  have  a 
talk  with  Max,  He  told  me  what  you  are 
going  to  do.  I  find  out  how  much  commis- 
sion he  will  make  from  you.   Then  I  ask 


him  will  he  take  from  me  twice  as  much  to 
tear  up  your  check  and  find  another  sucker. 
I — I  got  your  check  in  my  purse,  Billy." 

"Freda!  You  mean — uie  two  thousand  I 
thought  I  was  investing  for  the  Babe  is  safe 
in  the  bank?" 

Freda  nods  yes  and  then  stares  at  me  pe- 
culiar. Slowly  she  says:  "Billy,  you  mean 
that?  Nobody  told  me.  You  mean  you 
risk  all  the  money  you  work  so  hard  for — ^for 
Christina?" 

"You  didn't  think  I  was  doing  it  for  Cedl, 
did  you?" 

Bam!  goes  the  bread-knife  on  the  floor  as 
Freda  -wraps  both  arms  around  my  neck  and 
hugs  me  tUl  the  coffee  boils  over  and  saves 
my  life. 

"Billy,  I  tell  you  something,"  she  whis- 
pers  a  minute  later,  her  eyes  shining  warm 
and  misty,  "from  now  on,  I  think  we  are 
going  to  live  here  on  the  farm  hs^ppy  like — 
Eke  turtle-doves." 

I  pve  her  a  quick  look.  I  see  she  don't 
mean  nothing  underhanded,  and  anyway 
just  then  Cecil  comes  in  and  hands  me  a  let- 
ter he's  been  carrying  around  for  a  couple  of 
days.  It's  from  a  wholesaler  who  wants  my 
entire  crop  of  self-grown  eggplants.  And 
when  I  look  at  the  price  he  offers,  I  see 
where  if  Thursty  never  gets  his  voice  back 
the  Babe  is  going  to  get  one  grand  piuu>  iox 
her  first  birthda}'. 


The  Autumn 

By  DuBosc  Heyward 

GIVE  me  a  day  where  your  colors  break 
Billow  on  billow  across  the  lea; 
Where  the  trees  lift  restless  arms  and  shake 
Showers  of  rubies  over  me: 
And  the  heart  is  free — free. 

Grant  but  a  little  hour  or  two 
In  an  open  space  where  my  blunted  gaze 

May  travel  your  golden  leagues  anew, 
And  soar  to  the  stars  as  it  used  to  do 
In  tiie  old,  unfettered  days. 

Show  me  a  sweep  of  October  sky 
Stark  and  far;  while  the  gold'enrod 

Sends  breakers  of  splendor  coursing  by. 

And  oh,  I  think  that  I  need  not  die 
To  find  my  way  to  God. 

Satrybody's  Slapiaiiu,  Naaembtr,  igai 
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"V^bat  ia  it?"  fbe  exdumetl,  and  turned  to  cttd  her  nflwtion  ui  n  nzrror.     SliB  mw  ben^  a  ■ 

SACRIEJJi^i 


IILLA  DELLIVER  and  Lawrence 
Teck,  an  explorer,  had  been  mar- 
J  ried  one  day,  and  the  next  Teck 
had  returned  to  Africa.  The  ill- 
ness of  an  aunt  kept  Lilla  from  accom- 
panying him.  A  few  days  later  Aunt  Al- 
thea  passed  peacefully  away.  Two  months 
later  Lilla  heard  that  Teck  had  been  slain  by 
savages. 

There  immediately  rose  before  Lilla  the 
strange  vision  that  Madame  Zanidov  had 
related  to  her  on  the  night  that  she  had  met 
Lawrence  Teck.  The  Russian  had  said  that 
she  saw  a  picture  of  black  savages  around  a 
body  covered  with  a  cloth ;  she  felt  that  it 
was  some  one  who  had  loved  Lilla. 


lUustradoiu 

IMla  Accmplishes  a  Remark" 
Fallows  Gives  Himself  Credit, 
Freetkm   from    an  Equa." 

Lilla's  inheritance  from  neurotic  parents 
and  her  own  abnormal  upbringing  made 
the  ordeal  harder  for  her.  Teck  had  gone 
after  showing  her  that  it  was  he,  of  a  world 
full  of  men,  for  whom  she  had  been  waiting. 
She  never  expected  her  great  loneliness  to 
pass. 

She  brooded  over  the  details  of  his  death. 
There  had  been  a  ^rp  conflict  between 
Teck's  party  and  the  savages.   She  could 
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ous  aspect  also,  white  and  a  little  wild.  One  of  her  shoul  deleft  raps  had  slipped  down  acrosi  her  arm. 
brock,  wasn't  it?"    "Yea.     He  brought  me  had  new*." 


By  Stephen   French  Whitman 


by  E.  Hopper 

able  Cure  for  Which  Dr, 
Lawrence  Teak  Wins  His 
torial  African  Savage  King 

hear  the  yells,  could  see  the  spears  flying. 
In  her  abnonnaliy  sensitive  mind  was 
planted  the  impression  that  he  had  been 
stabbed  in  the  right  side  above  the  hip. 
And  when  she  consulted  a  specialist  in  the 
hope  that  he  could  relieve  her  depression, 
the  doctor  found  on  her  slender  right  side 
above  the  hip  a  red  mark  like  a  spear- 
wound.  He  cured  her  sleeplessness,  man- 
aged to  give  her  some  relief. 
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That  winter  she  went  to  the  opera  and  to 
the  musicales  at  the  home  of  Brantome,  a 
friend,  whom  she  had  known  from  child- 
hood. Teck  was  slipping  farther  and  farther 
into  the  past. 

At  Brantome's  she  met  David  Verne,  a 
frail  young  man.  an  invalid,  who  was  carried 
about  in  a  wheel-chair.  From  Brantome 
she  heard  his  story.  He  had  been  a  promis- 
ing composer.  Just  when  most  had  been 
expected  of  him  there  had  been  a  love-affair 
and  a  disappointment,  and  the  nervous 
shock  had  been  followed  by  an  insidious 
disease  which  made  him  an  invalid.  This 
and  the  great  bitterness  that  filled  his  heart 
jiad  halted  his  progress  in  music. 
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Brantome  talked  at  length  to  Lilla  of 
woman's  power  of  inspiring  artists.  The 
idea  fascinated  her  more  and  more  as  David 
Vcme  feff  IB  love  with  her. 

"U  you  had  appeared  sooneT,  the  uosic  I 
m^iit  have  written  r'  he  said  sadly. 

litla  began  to  look  vxpoa  him  as  ber  hero; 
die  pictured  hcrsetf  as  in^Mring  the  man  to 
create  a  raastopiece.  Vexne's  health  in^ 
proved  and  be  again  toc^  an  interest  in 
his  work. 

tbai  Tut,  Teck's  valet,  letumcd.  LiBa 
heard  bam  ban  Ae  stoty  of  her  hvfaand's 
tiavds.  For  the  tane  faciag-  her  mind 
retained  to  the  loved  one  who  had  been 
slakk  by  savages.  She  read  books  about 
the  country  be  had  been  eipioring;  she 
even  desred  to  Icam  Arabic  So  Parr  em- 
ployed Hamood-bin-Saidy  who  was  typical 
of  Us  kind,  iadniK  in  cne^  aad  discqmie, 
to  pvc  her  iessons. 

And  dien  Comdios  Rys^bndk  returned, 
the  same  Comie  whose  suit  liOa  had  so 
often  rejected.  This  time  he  returned  from 
the  wikk;  be  had  b6en  there  in  imitation  ol 
the  otbo^the  <me  who  captured  LiDa 
debate  him.  Lilla  was  overjoyed,  ^le 
invited  him  to  (fine  with  her. 

AS  FOR  David  Verne,  despite  the  extra- 
or^iary  prostration  in  whidi  LiOa 

had  found  him,  it  seemed  that  he  had  not 
pa^ed  beyond  the  vivifying  powers  of  knre, 
which  sometimes  appear  to  change  the  body, 
as  well  as  the  mind,  into  a  new  organism  for 
a  while.  Week  after  week,  to  the  bewilder- 
ment— one  might  almost  say  the  conster- 
nation— of  the  i^ysidan,  he  refused  to 
imitate  the  custcnnary  progress  his 
disease.  And  while  he  acknowledged  that 
this  phenomra<m  must  presently  end, 
David  knew  that,  for  the  nuHnent,  at  any 
rate,  love  had  proved  strongs  than 
death. 

To  prolong  these  hours  in  the  transfigured 
world  of  sensel  To  steal  from  oblivion  one 
more  summer  of  i^ch  she  would  be  the 
warmth,  the  frB^ance,  the  unprecedented 
beauty! 

Inevitably  all  this  fervor  and  pathos, 
gratitude  and  adoration,  were  transmuted 
into  a  consciousness  of  music.  He  felt  ever 
more  strongly  the  artist's  need  of  expression. 
Since  he  had  never  previously  known  such 
exaltati<m — or,  indeed,  such  dejection — 
the  mu^c  that  he  finally  {^oduced,  his 


physical  weakness  notwithstanding,  ms 
music  sudi  as  he  had  never  written  bef<He. 

At  Brantome'Sy  when  that  piece  was  to  be 
^yed  for  tbe  &st  t»BBe,besat  inhisahri 
dhair  suffocated  by  sudden  doubts,  as  if  ca 
trial  for  his  fife.  But  lib  sat  beside  Ud, 
her  hand  on  hb.  No  one  dse  was  there 
except  Brantome,  who  bent  over  the  ma»- 
script,  his  lu^gard  old  face  reveafing  amrfy 
as  much  agitation  as  David's. 

At  last,  raismg  his  head,  the  critic  mv- 
nurnt:  "You  think  tUs  is  going  to  be 
ca^fEHrm^  Reflect  on  aiiat  I  must  dck 
To  sa&fy  you  I  most  tdw  the  rigidi^  out 
cf  an  tb^  ink-marks,  icstnc  to  tins  aooic 
tbe  onotions  that  you  fdt  in  writing  it" 

David  responded:  "The  onoticms  that 
I  feh  in  writing  it  are  not  Oiere,  f<v  the  idea 
always  loses  its  <»igiaal  form  the  moment  it 
is  aeized  by  the  pen.  That  is  the  first  loss. 
Tkt  aecood  comes  now.  You  cannot  hc^ 
it.  It  is  tbe  old  misfortune,  tbe  inabffity 
to  transmit  what  one  ieds,  the  isolatim  d 
Aehmnansoid.  But  nobody  coukl  plays 
wdl  as  you  wbat's  left  of  those  thou^tsof 
mme." 

The  buHet-headed  attendant  stood  be- 
side the  wheel-chair,  a  bottle  of  medidne 
and  a  glass  of  water  in  his  hands.  Widi 
that  i»etcatious  sohdtude  of  his,  he 
atttred,  "It  is  time  ■ 

David  Verne  gave  a  Judder.  "Ahl  At 
this  mcHnent!  Will  you  g^  oat  <rf  the 
room?"  And  when  the  attendant  had  gone, 
"Is  he,  can  he  be,  so  stupid?  I  reaUy  think 
he  does  these  things  on  purpose." 

Brantome  poised  his  hands  above  the 
keyboard,  leaned  forward  to  peer  at  a  legend 
scrawled  faintly  in  the  comer  of  the  page, 
dien,  turning  round  on  the  piano-bendi, 
cast  at  Lilla,  "RoseHxwered  Cypresses." 

"What?"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  start. 

"He  has  called  it  that" 

And  he  began  to  play. 

David  Verne  had  come  nearer,  this  time, 
to  that  ''absolute  music"  of  his  dreams,  that 
freedom  from  all  limitations  hitherto  im* 
posed,  which  Beethoven,  once  or  twice,  for 
a  moment,  had  eiqnessed  with  an  effect  ol 
perfect  liberation.  Not  a  stmg  af to*  all,  but 
a  piano  concerto,  it  described  in  toot  d»t 
goal  of  all  human  longings,  the  ccmquest  of 
tragedy.  It  was  the  utterance  of  a  man 
who  having  had  his  life  transformed  by  love 
mu3t,so(Mi  leave  that  love  behind  him;  this 
glory  that  had  drwiended  upm  bis  sadneai 
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was  sodi  a  ^ory  as  fills  the  sky  for  a  little 
while  before  the  inni^  of  dusk. 

At  the  condusion,  it  was  as  if  in  the  gor- 
geousness  of  a  sunset  the  roses  covering  the 

cyjH'esses  had  bectnoe  a  oust  ol  rare  hues, 
b^und  which  those  trees  emblematic  of 
mourning  almost  lost  their  significance.  At 
last,  however,  om  felt  that  the  light  was 
&ding,  that  the  somber  silhouettes  of  the 
cyjwesses  wtre  more  visible  than  their 
poetic  cmbcflishinqit.  And  finally,  with 
the  darkness,  a  breeze  seemed  to  bring  a 
long  si^  from  those  elegiac  branches,  to- 
geUier  with  a  perfume  of  the  roses  that  had 
become  unapparent,  wet  with  dew  as  if  with 
inmnnerable  tears. 

After  a  long  silence,  Brant<xne  lifted  his 
burly  oid  body  fnxn  the  fMano^bench,  came 
to  stand  befwe  David,  then  abruptljr 
turned  away. 

"You  have  done  it.  It  is  all  your  prom- 
ises fulfilled,"  he  s^d,  as  he  went  out  of  the 
room  without  looking  back.  But  it  was 
LiUa  whose  arm  be  touched  in  pas»ng. 

David  Verne  sat  gazing  before  him,  his 
sunken  eyes  shining  in  his  face  of  a  ^ck 
yoimg  Apc^o  in  bronze.  But  soon,  turn- 
ing Ws  eyes  toward  Lilla:  "You!  All 
you!" 

She  gathered  his  hands  against  her  bosom 
with  a  movement  that  imparted  to  hhn  the 
Hfe  so  violently  pounding  in  her  heart — the 
pride  and  the  hope,  perhaps  even  a  Mttle  of 
the  d^iance  and  belief.  She  gave  him  a 
lotk.  that  ;»erced  the  caverns  his  brain^ 
where  his  faith  in  death  resided  blackly, 
with  a  white-hot  faith  in  life. 

"Have  you  forgotten,"  die  Iveathed, 
"that  a  little  -iriule  ^  you  would  have 
called  this  iaaqpossible?" 

"Too  much!"  he  whispered,  peering  at 
her,  with  a  dreadful  longing,  across  the 
cha^  that  lay  between- her  will  and  his 
mesmeric  terror  (A  extinction. 

"No!  YoushaUsee!" 

She  felt  that  this  must  be  the  object  of 
her  lifelong  wishes  and  antipathies,  that 
her  sense  <^  the  predousness  of  mortal  life 
and  b«iuty,  and  her  hunger  for  participation 
in  the  development  of  both  were  instincts 
intended  to  make  her  indomitable  now. 
Suddenly  she  had  one  of  those  rare  mranents 
when  the  will  is  so  strengthened  by  a  feeling 
of  worthy  purpose  that  it  becomes  tremen- 
dous, and  everything  opposed  to  it  seems  as 
good  as  vanqu^hed.  It  was  with  an  accent 
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of  acoHii^dished  victcny  that  she  rq>eated, 
"You  shaU  see!" 

And  now,  indeed,  the  drowning  man 
clutched  at  the  Qawcr  that  epitomi^d  the 
dear  world. 

"Lilla!  Lilla!  Never  let  go  of  my  handsl 
Yes,  it's  true;  while  I  bold  them  I  hold  fast 
to  life;  but  if  yon  let  go  of  than  in  that  mo- 
ment I  ^11  go  tumbling  down  into  the  pit. 
Do  you  realize  that  by  this  time  I  should 
probably  be  already  gone,  if  yon  hadn't  ap- 
peared? I  am  a  <tead  man  who  lives,  who 
even  does  his  vwk,  because  <rf  the  hold  of 
these  slender  hands  of  yours.  Never  let 
go!" 

In  that  clutch  of  his,  all  at  once  so  strong 
despite  his  feebleness,  LiUa  found  no  sinister 
portent.  She  was  thinking,  "Death  con- 
quered me  once;  hvt  now  I  shall  omquer 
Death." 

NEXT  day,  when  a  maid  announced  that 
Hamoud-bin-Said  was  waiting  in  the 
library,  Lilla  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to 
"stop  that  ncKisense."  Her  desire  to  learn 
Arabic  now  seemed  to  her  an  absurd  ca- 
price; and  (mce  more  she  had  reason  to 
wonder  at  her  swift  passf^e  from  one  en- 
thusiasm to  another,  her  intense  preoccupar- 
tkm  with  thiim^s  that  suddenly  became  in- 
sufferable. She  entered  the  library  dressed 
and  hatted  for  the  street,  pulling  od  her 
gloves;  and  while  occupied  with  her  glove- 
buttons  said  calmly,  in  her  enchanting  vtnce: 
"I'm  going  to  be  very  busy  for  a  while. 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  given  you  a  little 
notice;  so  I'm  writing  you  a  check  for  two 
weeks'  Iess<ms." 

Hamoud  stood  bdEore  her,  tall  and  spuCf 
in  a  new  black-a^ca  suit  as  incongruous- 
looking  as  the  old  one.  He  made  no  re- 
spcmse  at  (mce,  and  there  was  no  change  in 
his  perfectly  diiseled  tan  features;  but  tot 
all  his  impassiveness  he  managed  remark- 
ably to  convey  the  imprcssi<m  that  an  im- 
mense calamity  had  befallen  him. 

Ulla  felt  a  twinge  of  compunction,  as  she 
reflected:  "Who  in  this  town  except  m3rsetf 
would  ever  take  Arabic  lessons?  Poor  young 
caliphl   Now  he  must  woik  or  starve." 

She  added,  aloud:  "In  fact,  you've  been 
such  a  good  teacher  that  I  ought —  Wdl, 
haven't  I  made  great  progress?" 

He  ra^ed  his  eyes,  and  a  bitter  smile  ap- 
peared on  his  geinlike  lq>s.  He  rq>Ued  in 
Arabic: 
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*1t  is  a  difficult  language,  madam.  Per- 
haps you  understand  what  I  am  saying  now 
because  I  am  speaking  very  ^mply  and 
slowly.  But  you  yourself  can  speak  only 
the  most  ordinary  i^irases;  and  I  doubt  If 
any  <me  but  I  could  tmderstand  you.  How- 
ever, why  should  you  trouble  to  learn  this 
language  of  mine?  It  always  seemed  folly 
to  me.  It  is  just  a  part  of  this  life,  which 
has  little  meaning  except  to  thoughtless  per- 
sons,  and  in  which,  to  the  wise,  all  events 
are  like  the  shadows  of  passing  birds." 

Her  pride  was  affronted;  and  yet  it  was 
not  as  if  an  inferior  had  rebuked  her.  He 
picked  up  his  hat,  a  frightful  confection  of 
tan-and-yellow  straw,  and  the  text-book 
out  of  which  she  had  learned — ^in  Heaven's 
name,  why! — the  facts  that  d  and  al  are 
assimilated  before  dentals,  and  that  elli  is 
omitted  after  general  substantives.  Ham- 
oud-bin-Said  inclined  his  handsome  head, 
while  concluding, 

'^Y ou  will  soon  forget  lUl  you  have  learned 
from  me,  and  I  shall  have  received  your 
money  for  nothing."  His  impassiveness 
was  deranged  by  a  look  of  chagrin,  as  he 
blurted  out  harshly,  "I  regret  that  the 
money  also  has  flown  away,  or  I  should  in- 
sist " 

He  held  bis  head  hi^,  as  if  trying  to  rise 
above  his  feeling  of  d^radation. 

lilla  stood  locating  at  him  thoughtfully 
from  under  the  edge  of  a  verdigris-colored 
turban  that  matched  the  high  collar  of  her 
walking-suit.  She  was  reluctant  to  let  him 
drift  away  to  some  obscure,  wretched  fate, 
to  which  his  native  apathy  would  surely 
direct  him.  She  perceived  in  him  again  a 
certain  relationship  to  herself,  a  relationship 
due  not  only  to  his  past  good  fortune,  but 
also  to  something  in  his  character — per- 
haps srane  subtle  likeness  of  enthusiasms, 
or  even  some  identiod  kind  of  ardor,  or  else 
some  weakness  that  had  ruined  him  but  had 
not  yet  ruined  her.  So  it  was  with  a  blu^ 
that  she  su^ested, 

"See  here;  an  invalid  friend  of  mine  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  man  who  takes  care  of 
him  " 

When  she  had  made  herself  clear,  his 
face  turned  brick-red,  and  for  an  instant  his 
eyes  were  terrible.  One  would  have  said 
that  some  ant^tor  uncontaminated  by 
Zanzibar,  some  true  Arab  of  Om&n,  stood 
there  in  his  place,  flaming  with  outraged 
dignity.  He  cast  back  at  her  <Hie  more 


burning  look  before  he  stalked  from  the 
bouse. 

The  following  week,  when  she  had  for- 
gotten him,  she  found  him,  at  twilii^t,  in 
the  black-and-white  hall. 

He  looked  utterly  exhausted,  as  if  he  had 
tramped  innumerable  miles;  and  his  face 
was  as  pale  as  death.  He  bowed  humbly, 
muttering, 

"Madam,  if  you  will  forgive,  I  am  now 
ready  to  be  the  servant  of  that  »ck  man." 

SOMETIMES  she  tried  to  stand  off  as  a 
qiectator  of  her  onotionalism,  examine 
these  new  feelings.  At  any  rate,  she  had 
found  an  object  in  life,  had  splendidly 
emerged  from  her  old  sensations  of  inaun- 
pleteness  and  inferiority.  No  longer  that 
morbid  humility  struggling  in  vain  to  trans- 
form itself  into  a  violent  self-assertion. 
Not  since  she  had  become  the  virtual  crea- 
triz  of  beauty,  even  the  giver  of  life! 

And  David,  because  ^e  owed  so  much  to 
him,  became  every  day  more  [»%ciou5.  She 
returned  le^  and  less  often  to  the  little 
house  in  Greenwich  Village,  where  Parr, 
escaped  from  his  crutches,  sat  in  a  chintz- 
covered  chair,  a  cane  between  his  knees,  his 
white  head  lowered,  still  dreaming  of  "those 
good  days." 

"You're  better,  aren't  you?  What  does 
the  doctor  say  now?  Is  there  anythii^ 
you  need  here?" 

Her  eyes,  avoiding  his  hxk  of  humble 
devotion,  roamed  over  the  walls,  as  if  she 
were  considering  the  advisabihty  of  more 
Delia  Robbia  plaques.  The  niece,  with  her 
sleek  brown  bandeaux  and  fifteenth-century 
profile,  passed  noiselessly  throu^  the  hall, 
and  presently  a  smell  of  ox^iog  entered  the 
atting-room. 
"As  late  as  that?" 

Lilla  drove  up-town,  heaped  her  aims 
with  flowers,  entered  the  rooms  to  whidi 
Lawrence  Teck  had  led  h^  on  the  ni^t  of 
their  marriage. 

The  characteristic  odor  of  the  place — ^the 
odor  of  skins  and  sandalwood,  camphor  and 
dried  grasses — nearly  stifled  her.  Li  the 
^oom  she  saw  the  savE^  we^xma  gleaming. 
Then  the  shadow  of  clustraed  tom-toms 
agiunst  the  bedroom  door  made  her  heart 
stand  stilL  As  if  to  exordse  a  ^ost  that  she 
no  longer  dared  to  meet,  still  clutching  the 
mass  of  tributary  blossoms  to  her  breast, 
she  tore  the  window-curtains  apart.  The 
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sunset  stmc^  in  lite  a  sword-blade,  rdent- 
Ibsaljr  deaving  through  the  veils  of  time. 
Zhist  lay  over  everything.  On  the  center- 
tnbk  in  the  polislnd  gotird,  a  bouquet  of 
■winter  roses  stood  rigid,  brown,  like  the 
lips  of  mummies,  dry  enough  to  crumble  at 
a.  touch. 

Standing  there  in  her  modish  suit  so 
cunningly  devised  to  emphasize  hex  charms, 
"with  the  flowers  slif^ii^  from  her  aims  to 
tiie  dusty  rug,  she  wept  at  the  vagueness  of 
hsT  recoUectums,  the  &uiiag-away  of  griri. 

"Why  do  I  keep  this  t^ace  u^?  It's 
dreadful  that  everything  should  be  just  the 
same  here  " 

She  meant,  "While  I  am  so  changed." 

S3ie  went  down-stairs  intendii^  to  tdl  the 
janitor  to  give  the  rooms  a  cleanii^;  but 
found  him — a  fat,  undersized  old  fellow  in  a 
skutl-cap — talking  to  a  young  maji  who  had 
a  leather  portfolio  stuck  under  his  aim.  As 
fier  eyes  were  red,  and  her  voice  no  doubt 
still  imsteady,  she  averted  her  head  and 
passed  quickly  out  to  her  car. 

'  I  ^uOUGH  a  genius — at  any  rate  accord- 
-■■  ix^  to  Brantome — ^it  was  now  David 
Verne,  instead  of  Lilla,  who  suffered  from 
the  feeling  of  inferiority.  To  hold  her,  he 
had  only  his  music,  and  perhaps  his  bodily 
feebleness  that  adted  her  compassion. 
Yet  this  feebleness,  profound,  insurmount- 
able, was  what  caused  his  torments  of 
jealousy. 

The  question  was :  How  long  would  she  be 
content  with  this  wan  sort  of  love? 

And  what  did  he  know  of  ha  life  during 
all  the  hours  when  she  was  invinble  to  him? 
What  h(mAgfi,  what  persuasions  must  she, 
with  htx  peculiar  loveliness,  not  be  t^ject  of, 
out  thore  in  the  world  fiill  of  gaiety  and 
vitality,  where  strength  was  always  offering 
itself  to  beauty?  It  would  be  only  natural, 
he  thought,  if  one  of  those  men  should  win 
her  heart  away,  and  she,  out  of  pity,  should 
pretend'  that  nothing  had  happened. 

For  that  matter,  perhaps  even  now  

At  last  she  understood  why,  when  she 
mtoed  the  room,  he  sometimes  tnm^ed 
her  with  that  poignant  questioning  look. 
Then  his  appearance  was  the  same  as  on  the 
day  of  their  first  meeting,  as  though,  at  that 
dread,  he  had  lost  all  Uie  ground  that  she 
had  helped  him  to  gain. 

"Oh,  what  folly!"  she  cried,  aghast  more 
at  the  change  in  him  than  at  this  injustice. 

Bmybody't  Motuim,  Ntmmktr,  igax 


"If  you  knew  how  sddcm  I  see  any  one 
these  days,  except  yout" 

He  MOuUned  lost  in  the  feital  c(aitenq>la)- 
tion  of  the  idea,  his  body  sunk  even  deepo" 
in  the  wheel-chair. 

"And  what's  more,  there  never  has  been 
anjrbody  else,  except  one  " 

A  gleam  issued  from  the  eyes  of  the  poor 
wretdi. 

"I  am  not  jealous  of  him,"  he  affirmed, 
thotmih  not  quite  convindn^y;  since  a  maa 
may  be  nearly  as  jealous  of  a  departed  rival 
as  of  a  [wesent  one.  "But  every  fellow  that 
you  know,  wiio  walks  toward  you-  in  his 
wholeness  and  vigor,  i&  my  si4>erior.  Ah> 
my  music;  don't  speak  of  it!  What  does 
all  that  amount  to  against  those  natural 
qualities,  which  I  can  never  regain?" 

Ifis  frail,  hands(»ne,  Immzed  young  face 
expreraed  a  puerile  hdplessness.  And  it 
was  with  a  maternal  pity  that  she  leassured 
him,  using  words  such  as  mothers  find  f(W 
children  fri^tened  by  the  dark. 

"Forgive  me,  Lilla.  But  what  do  you 
expect?   You  are  my  life." 

She  reflected  that  beneath  his  weakness 
there  was  a  strength  perhaps  greater  than 
the  strength  of  the  strong;  and  now,  at  last^ 
she  thou^t  of  the  clutch  of  the  drowning: 

Then,  instead  of  meetibg  her  always  at 
Brantcsne's,  he  had  himself  idieeled  to  her 
house.  Two  or  three  times  a  week,  as  the 
summer  advanced,  he  dined  there,  in  tlw- 
cream-colored  room  where  Balbians  and 
Dellivers  of  Andrew  Jackson's  day — and 
even  a  dandy  by  Benjamin  West  in  a  sky- 
blue-satin  coat  looked  down  from  above 
the  mahogany  sidebo^ds  that  were  laden 
with  Colonial  glassware  and  old  Lowestt^t. 
The  windows  were  (^>en  to  the  mews. 
They  could  hear  the  faint  crash  of  a  band 
that  was  playing  a  Strauss  waltz  in  Wash- 
ington Square. 

She  had  not  opened  the  Long  Island 
house.  As  for  David,  he  had  a  house  of  his 
own  in  a  comer  of  Westchester  Coimty, 
inherited  from  his  parents,  who  had  been 
well-to-do.  He  told  her  about  his  family 
and  his  diildhood — his  feeling  of  strai^e- 
ness  amid  persons  who  had  thought  him 
very  queer,  and  had  tried  by  every  means  to 
make  him  conform  to  their  ideals  of  thought. 
"I  was  a  sort  of  black  sheep,"  he  declared, 
"because  some  necessity  compell^  me  to  be 
m3rself.  I  could  never  get  over  my  skepti- 
asm  about  a  thousand  things  that  seemed 
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plain  to  those  good  folks.  I  was  always 
that  queer  card — ^David  Verne,  in  quest  of 
a  more  expressive  music  in  which  harmony 
needn't  be  lost  in  rhythm.*' 

The  candles  flickered  before  his  hyper- 
seiuitive  face.  The  band  in  the  Square 
continued  to  play  Strauss's  "Rosen  aus  dem 
Siiden,"  with  its  old  suggestions  of  agile 
grace,  united  movement,  young  men  and 
maidens  joyously  dancing  away  toward 
kisses  and  laughter.  The  servants  brought 
in  the  fresh  course.  Lilla  cut  up  David's 
food,  then  held  the  fork  to  his  lips;  for  the 
man  who  had  scribbled  that  magnificent 
concerto  could  not  lift  his  hands  high 
enou^  to  ieed  himself. 

He  faltered,  "Your  dinner  will  get  cold." 

"All  the  better,  on  such  a  hot  night." 

"Yes,"  he  sighed;  "you  ought  not  to  be 
here  in  this  oven  of  a  city." 

"Oh,  I!"  she  retorted,  with  moisture  in  her 
eyes. 

In  the  drawing-room  Hamoud-bin-Said 
paced  to  and  fro,  sometimes  standing  before 
the  picture  by  Bronzino,  and  seeming  to 
stare  clear  through  it.  He  was  serene,  as 
water  is  serene  that  has  been  lashed  by 
tempests,  and  that  holds  in  the  depths  of  its 
placidity  secrets  that  none  can  discern.  He 
was  always  near  nowadays,  on  the  fringe  of 
their  hves,  just  beyond  the  radius  of  their 
preoccupations,  the  silent  witness  of  this 
strange  love-affair,  in  the  humble  station 
that  Allah,  for  some  inscrutabte  reason,  had 
decreed  for  him. 

ONE  night  when  she  was  expecting  David 
to  dinner,  she  turned  round  from  ar- 
ranging some  flowers  in  a  vase  in  the  draw- 
ing-room to  see  Cornelius  Rysbroek  in  the 
doorway.   He  had  come,  he  declared,  to 
"take  her  out  somewhere,  to  give  her  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  and  make  her  listen  to 
reason." 
"But  I'm  dining  here,  Comie." 
"Atone?" 
"No." 

Nevertheless  he  sat  down  with  a  dogged 
look. 

"What's  to  be  the  end  of  tiiis?"  he  de- 
manded. "I  suppose  you  know  what  a  lot 
of  chatter  this  nonsense  oi  yours  has 
stirred  up.  They're  even  saying  that 
you're  engaged  to  him.  It's  perfectly  mon- 
strous!" 

It  was  his  old  tone  (rf  voice,  throaty, 


quaintly  didactic,  precise  from  spite  and  yet 
muffled  by  rage;  but  it  was  not  the  same 
face.  It  was,  instead,  the  face  of  a  demer- 
ate,  possibly  dangerous  man,  who  had 
broo(ted  over  this  monomania  in  the  gorges 
ci  the  great  Chinese  river,  in  the  fildiy 
yamens  of  barbarous  frontier  cities,  and 
under  the  shadow  of  snowy  passes  that 
rambled  into  Tibet,  and  then,  rushing  back 
to  her,  had  bwn  led  by  her  greeting  to  be- 
lieve that  his  miseries  were  ended.  He  had 
taken  as  his  pattern  the  rival  whom  she  had 
preferred.  Yet  now  he  must  see  her  devot- 
ing herself  to  a  man  who  was  the  antithesis 
of  all  that  she  had  previously  preferred. 

It  was  imendurable!  But  how  to  escape 
it?  By  hating  her?  Yes;  surely  she  was 
worthy  of  his  hatred;  heartless,  miel,  the 
cause  of  all  these  innumerable  torments. 

"What  do  I  see  in  you?"  he  said  between 
his  teeth. 

She  had  on  a  copper-colored  gown  hung 
over  her  slender  shoulders  by  two  stnqis. 
Maybe  because  its  hue  was  a  deeper  shade 
of  the  same  color  as  her  hair,  her  eyes  and 
e\'en  her  pale-brbwn  skin,  the  costmne 
seemed  part  of  her.  He  could  see  nothing 
about  her  that  was  not  exquisite — ^no  detail 
from  which  to  build  up  a  ronedial  disgust 
So  he  ground  out  at  her: 

"Your  nature?  What  rot!  As  if  that 
ever  attracted  me,  with  its  false  pretenses 
of  heart,  its  instabilities  and  downright 
treacheries.  What  else  do  you  offer?  This 
that  I  see?  What  we  human  fools  caD 
beauty?   What  is  beauty?" 

She  sat  down  in  despair,  observing  that 
even  his  jaws,  under  his  heavy  mustache, 
looked  more  saUent  It  was  almost  laugh- 
able, she  thought;  but  she  was  far  from 
laughing.  Every  moment  she  e]q>ected  to 
hear  the  door-bell. 

He  continued  ferociously: 

"In  the  beginning  these  arms  and  1^  of 
yours  were  nothing  but  appliances  for 
hanging  from  trees  and  running  away  from 
wild  beasts.  Your  body  was  merely  a  con- 
venient case  for  a  machine  that  kept  your 
life  ticking  along.  How  does  one  get  the 
idea  that  all  this  is  good-looking?  Ages  ago 
men  decided  to  think  so  for  reasons  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  esthetics;  they 
passed  the  hoax  on,  aiui  in  time  these 
physical  features  got  themselves  sunonnded 
with  a  perfect  fog  of  sentimental  and  ro- 
mantic balderda^.      Take  your  foce. 
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'Vour  noae  is  bridged  in  that  so-called  ravish- 
ing way  in  <»xier  to  kt  a  stream  <A  air  into 
yoor  hmgs.  Your  eyebrows— how  many 
SGsmeta  have  been  written  on  eyebrows — 

are  there,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep  the  per- 
qnration  from  nmning  into  your  eyes. 
Yoor  lips  are  merely  a  binding  against  the 
friction  of  food.  How  grotesque  to  find 
siK^  ^>edients  beautiful!  No  doubt  in 
odter  planets  there  are  creatures  that  you'd 
call  monst^;  and  they'd  call  you  hideous. 
Jn.  fact,  there  can't  be  any  sndi  thing  as 

"No  doubt  you're  ti^t,  Comie  dear." 

"And  what's  it  all  for?"  he  ejaculated,  in  a 
sttq>efied  kind  of  horror.  "All  this  sordid 
ccMiaolidation  of  flesh  and  blood,  this  dis- 
gusting hallucination  of  attractiiwness? 
All  for—  All  for  " 

"I  know,"  she  assented.  "More  Lillas, 
ad  mfimtmt.   Isn't  it  tires<Hne?" 

He  jumped  up  with  a  groan. 

"I  could  fciU  you!" 

**Too  late.  You  ought  to  have  done  it 
"vriien  we  were  children  t(^ther." 

•*Yes;  too  late,  too  late!" 

He  wandered  roimd  the  room,  slapping 
one  fist  into  the  other,  glaring  at  the  iralls, 
from  which  old-time  ladies  simpered  vapidly 
at  him.  His  brain  seemed  to  be  idiirling 
round  in  his  skull;  his  vision  became  bliured, 
and  he  had  a  dreadful  apprehen.sion  of  losing 
contact  with  normality.  But  normality, 
too — what  was  it?  Normality  was  being 
natural!  He  came  toward  her;  she  rose  and 
rec(Hled;  but  he  caught  hold  of  her  arms 
abowe  tihe  elbon^,  and  held  her  fast  when 
she  swayed  back  from  him  with  a  long 
shimmer  <^  hCT  a>pper-oolored  gown. 

'You're  hurtii^  me,  Comie.  And  there's 
the  bell,"  she  breathed,  her  heart  going 
dead. 

He  released  her  with  the  gesture  of  a  man 
who  hurls  an  enemy  over  a  precipice.  He 
gasped  out,   "One  of  these  days!" 

And  with  a  livid  smile  he  left  the  room  as 
David  Verne  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
motumtess  in  his  wheel-chair,  pn^Ued  by 
Hamoud.  But  David,  too,  was  nearly  un- 
recognizable. 

"What  is  it?"  she  exclaimed,  and  turned 
to  catch  her  reflection  in  a  mirror.  She  saw 
herself  in  a  curious  aspect  also,  white  and  a 
little  wild.  One  of  her  shoulder-straps  had 
^roed  down  across  her  arm. 

'%hat  a  dress!"  she  said. 

BnryMy's  Uagaaint,  JfoMMtar,  1921 


David  carefully  prtmounced  the  words, 
"That  was  Rysbroek,  wasn't  it?" 

"Yes;  I've  known  him  ance  we  were 
kiddies." 

"I  remember  your  saying  so^" 

"He  brought  me  bad  news,"  she  added,  to 
imply,  "That's  it." 

"Ah,  I'm  sorry."  There  was  no  life  in 
his  voice. 

In  the  dining-room  the  servants  moved 
noiselessly,  as  though  fearful  of  disturbing 
the  long  silences.  A  siddy  Inreeze  stirred 
the  curtains  of  apricot  velvet. 

He  ate  nothing.  When  Hamoud  had 
wheeled  him  back  to  the  drawing-room,  he 
asked:  "Do  you  mind  if  I  go?  .  A  quitting 
headache.   Tliis  weather." 

"You  shouldn't  have  stayed  in  town,  you 
"  ^e  returned  automatically. 

"Maybe  I'll  go  up  to  Westdiester  for  a 
we^  or  so."  His  dull  eyes  rested  imon  the 
{Mcture  that  she  made  as  slw  stooa  before 
him  uneasy,  with  an  appearance  of  guilt,  her 
figure  like  a  shaft  of  flame  springing  up- 
ward from  the  hearth.  "Besides,"  he  con- 
cluded, "keeping  you  here  all  this  while  a 
prisoner  " 

"How  can  you  be  so  unkind?" 

"At  least  I'm  not  ungrateful." 

He  made  a  sign  to  Hamoud,  who  stole 
forward  to  take  his  post  behind  the  whe^ 
chair;  and  the  two  faces  regarded  her  with 
the  same  brave,  secret  look,  the  same  queer 
impasstveness  that  was  like  a  deafening  cry. 
Her  nerves  began  to  fail  her.  With  an  un- 
accountable feeling  of  perfidy  she  straight- 
ened his  cravat,  while  murmuring,  "I'll  see 
you  first,  of  course,  dear?" 

'•Of  course." 

But  he  ndther  saw  her  nor  telephoned 

before  his  departure;  nor  did  he  write  to  her 
from  the  house  in  Westchester  County. 

ON  THE  third  day  she  went  to  Brantome, 
who  said,  "I  was  coming  to  see  you." 
Fixing  her  with  his  tragical  old  eyes,  he 
informed  her  that  he  had  received  a  long- 
distance call  from  David  Verne's  physician, 
who  had  telq^oned  from  the  house  in 
Westchester  County.  In  three  da3rs  Dayid 
appeared  to  have  lost  aU  that  he  had  gained 
in  these  months.  For  some  reason  he  was 
lettii^  go  of  life. 

"Why  is  that?  Is  it  because  he  is  letting 
go  of  you?"  Brantune's  leonine  a>unte- 
nanoe  VxA.  on  a  hiostUe  expression.  He 
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persisted.  "Eh?  Is  it  you  who  have  done 
this?" 

And  Lilla  understood  that  to  this  old 
devotee  of  the  arts  luid  ceased  to  be 
anything  ezcqit  a  means  to  an  end. 

He  seemed  contemptible  to  her  with  his 
red-rimmed,  fiery  eyes,  his  viking  mus- 
taches that  had  turned  truculent,  his  whole 
aspect  of  animosity  at  this  last  collapse  of 
hope.  And  of  a  sudden  she  divined  the 
true  basis  of  those  hopes  of  his — the  longing 
for  at  least  some  vicarious  creation,  the  de- 
^e  to  escape,  in  part,  his  own  sense  of  de- 
feat by  aicting,  and  therefore  sharing,  the 
triun^hs'of  anothn.  He  put  himself  in 
her  path;  he  would  not  let  her  go.  He  was 
preparing  to  hurl  at  her  who  knew  what  in- 
sane reproaches. 

"Oh,  get  out  of  my  way!"  she  cried  at 
last,  in  a  breaking  voice.  She  pushed  him 
aside  so  viciously  that  he  tottered  back  on 
his  heels.  She  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
down-stairs,  into  her  car.  The  limousine 
9ped  northward  into  the  country.  . 

She  watched  the  pladd  fields,  the  wooded 
hilltops,  the  lanes  that  wound  away  be- 
tween walls  of  sumac.  She  thought  of 
another  imexpected  ride  toward  another 
.crisis  of  life.  Her  heart  was  beating  wildly; 
her  breathing  was  labored;  her  hands 
twitched  open  and  shut.  She  took  the 
mirror  from  its  rack,  and  saw  her  pupils 
extraordinarily  dilated,  so  that  her  eyes 
J^jpeared  black. 

Hie  car  left  the  highway,  to  enter  a  park 
of  well-grown  trees.  She  cai^ht  sight  of 
the  low,  simple  mass  of  the  house,  its  walls 
of  gray  plaster  rising  between  two  climips  of 
evergreens,  beyond  a  garden  laid  out  in 
grassy  stf^es,  where  flagstone  paths  wound 
away  between  beds  of  heliotr^)e.  On  the 
terrace,  under  an  awning  of  stnped  canvas, 
stood  a  man  in  a  dark-blue  robe  that  was 
open  down  the  front  to  reveal  a  ^ite  under- 
robe  confined  with  a  scarlet  sash.  He  had 
a  close-fitting  skuU-cap  on  his  head,  of  white 
^broidered  linen.  He  was  Hamoud-bin- 
Said.  She  passed  him  without  a  second 
^ance,  and  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
the  i^ysidan,  who  was  just  starting  back 
to  town. 

Dr.  Fallows  b^an  to  talk  to  her  judidaUy 
and  suavely,  with  a  tone  of  regret,  but 
possibly  with  an  imdertone  of  contentment; 
for  this  case,  after  having  bewildered  him 
for  a  time,  was  now  imitating  aHi  the  ptopa 


symptoms  again.  The  patient's  recent 
improvement  had  been  due,  no  doubt,  to 
one  of  those  rallies  that  may  interrupt  the 
progress  of  any  incurable  disease— an 
example  of  the  persistence  of  the  vis  medi^ 
aUrix  natura — ot,  in  better  words,  he  a- 
plained,  the  healing  impulse  of  nature. 
But  now  the  relapse  was  complete. 

She  was  aware  of  a  lot  of  fluted  wain- 
scoting around  her,  and,  beyond  Dr. 
Fallows'  head,  a  Tudor  staircase  in  sil- 
houette against  a  large  bay  window  of 
many  leaded  panes:  Some  of  these  panes, 
of  stained  glass  in  hoaldic  patterns,  gkamed 
against  a  passii^  cloud  like  rubies,  oner- 
aids  and  sapphires  that  had  lost  their  file. 
Dr.  Fallows  still  blocked  her  way — ahsost 
another  Brantome! — engrossed  in  his  peso* 
mistic  peroration.  Behind  him  the  stair- 
case was  suddenly  bathed  in  simshine;  all 
the  panes  of  stained  glass  became  sparkling 
and  rich;  and  a  sheaf  of  prismatic  lays 
stretdied  down,  through  the  gloom  of  the 
hall  toward  lalla's  upturned  f^. 

She  sped  up  the  staircase. 

All  that  she  saw  was  the  four-post  bed- 
stead canopied  with  cretonne,  the  face  on 
the  pillow.  At  her  approach,  a  thrill  passed 
through  the  air  pervaded  by  the  stagnatkn 
of  his  spirit.   He  opened  his  eyes. 

"Youl  And  I  diougbt  I  had  ondiained 
you." 

She  knelt  down  be^de  him,  and  asked, 

"What  have  I  done  to  deserve  thib?" 

He  managed  to  respond:  ''You  deserve 
more,  perhaps — a  worldful  of  blesangs. 
But  this  release  is  all  that  I  have  to  give 
you." 

"Do  you  think  I  care  for  that  man?  I 
even  hate  him  now,  if  it's  he  wbohas 
brought  you  to  this." 

He  looked  like  a  soul  that  sees  an  angd 
hovering  on  the  threshold  of  hell,  (ffomiang 
salvation. 

*'Oh,  if  I  could  believe  you!" 

And  all  the  propulsions  that  had  brou^t 
this  moment  to  pass  now  for<^  frcHn  her 
lips,  "I  am  here  to  prove  it  in  a  way  that 
you  can  never  doubt." 

^  That  day,  at  twilight,  she  standing  beside 
his  bed,  they  were  married. 

'DEYOND  seas,  deserts  and  ^ow-cajHied 
mountain-p^ks,  in  the  equatorial  for- 
ests where  the  Mamba^^  spearmen  dwelt  im- 
oonquered,  the  black  king,  Muoie-Mot^iB, 
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mt  in  the  roval  house  Ustcning  to  a  st<^- 
bellor. 

The  king  sat  on  an  ebmy  stool,  in  a  haze 
of  wood  smt^e,  muffled  in  a  cape  of  mookey- 

skin  embrmdered  with  steel  b^ds;  for  while 
it  was  summer  in  America,  it  was  winter  in 
his  land.  Behind  him,  in  a  wide  semicircle 
i^ainst  the  walls  of  diatch,  sat  his  black 
councilors,  war-captains  and  wives,  thdr 
eyeballs  and  teeth  agleam  in*  the  Ught  cast 
up  by  the  embers.  On  the  other  ^de  M  the 
fire,  the  atory-tdler  discoursed  from  between 
two  warriors,  nbo  leaned  thw  heads  pen- 
siv^y  against  the  iqx^t  shafts  ct  dieir 
stabbirtg-spears. 

At  the  story-teller's  gestures — since  ges- 
tures were  needed  to  ei^Iain  these  wimders 
— chains  clanked  on  his  wrists.  The  chains 
had  been  ^tened  upon  his  arms  and  isgi 
long  ago,  when  he  had  l>^;un  to  stru^le 
back  to  health,  surviving  wounds  that  even 
his  hardy  captors  had  rapected  to  prove 
fatal.  When  he  fell  silent,  the  comicilors, 
captains  and  women  patted  their  mouths 
to  express  their  astonishment,  and  the  king 
declared: 

"A  good  tale,  Bangana.  Do  you  know 
still  another?" 

So  Lawrence  Teck  resumed  his  enter- 
tahmient. 

IN  SEPTEMBER  David  began  to  write 
his  tone-poem,  "Marco  Polo."  The 
idea  mapped  out,  there  b^an  for  David 
Veme  the  period  of  complex  mental  ten- 
sion, of  intense  concentration,  during  which 
an  intemmti<Hi  might  scatter  forever  a 
sequence  of  valuable  diou^t.  He  had  now, 
for  many  weeks,  to  see  the  whole  woik  com- 
plete  in  the  abstract,  never  at  any  moment 
forgetting  the  whole  plan  or  any  of  its 
coimtless  contrasts  and  balances.  And  al- 
ways he  had  to  perceive,  at  the  same  time, 
a  do7£n  qualities  of  sound,  assigning  each 
to  the  proper  instrument  in  the  imaginary 
orchestra.  Moreover,  it  was  necessary  to 
escape  s<Hnehow  the  perils  that  lay  in  wait 
for  the  composer  when  he  puts  his  thoughts 
to  paper — that  loss  of  spontanwty  which 
was  always  threatened,  since  the  most 
original  of  geniuses  must  still  conform, 
somewhat,  to  ready-made  laws. 

Lilla,  knowing  how  great  this  mental  and 
emotional  strain  must  be,  wondered  that  he 
was  strong  enough  to  bear  it. 
He  not  only  bore  it  but  seemed  to  thrive 
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OD  it.  The  desire  to  be  to  Lilla,  despite  his 
infirmity,  somethii^  that  no  other  man 
could  be,  made  him  prodigious  in  his  work; 
and  as  the  tonepoem  expanded  from  this 
inspiration,  he  gained  stiU  greater  impetus 
from  the  mere  tcmic  of  success.  Towanl  the 
end  of  October  his  asthenia  had  diminished 
enough  to  allow  him  to  play  the  piano, 
weakly,  in  three  octaves. 

Dr.  Fallows,  on  one  of  his  visits  a  witness 
<A  this  achievement,  went  out  thimder- 
struck  to  his  car,  matterii^  to  himself: 

"There  even  sems  to  be  less  abnonnal 
pigmentation!  Can  it  be  possible  that  my 
dkgnosis  was  wrcmg?" 

He  locked  severely  across  the  stumy  gar- 
den, where  the  last  <rf  the  summer  flowers — 
giant  daisies  above  beds  of  tufted  pansies — 
were  triumj^antly  flaunting  themselves. 

He  returned  to  the  house,  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  eqmiment,  ordered  that  the 
arsraiic  solution,  vriiidi  he  had  prescribed, 
^ould  no  longer  be  admioisteied  to  the 
patient  in  increasing  doses. 

"TILLA!  LiUal" 

She  ai^ared  in  the  doorway  of  the 
study  like  a  muse  that  he  had  summoned 
by  an  infrdlible  oonjuniti<m. 

His  day's  work  was  over.  He  showed  her 
what  he  had  done.  She  leaned  down  be- 
side the  wheel-chair  to  scan  the  pages,  her 
fluffy  brown  hair  filled  with  the  afternoon 
sun^ine.  And  David,  in  the  exhaustion 
following  his  labor,  dr«unily  inunersed  his 
senses  in  the  sight  of  her  pale-brown  dheck 
so  ctose  to  his,  in  the  strangeness  of  her  po-- 
fume,  in  the  singular  cadences  of  hex  v<»ce 
that  was  always  inn»ring  new  harmonies, 
and  in  the  caress  (A  atx  cool,  fragile  hands 
that  had  drawn  him  back  from  doith. 

"Is  it  good?" 

What  he  meant  was,  "Is  it  good  enough 
to  keep  you  from  regrets?" 

She  understood,  pitied  him  the  ukhv,  re- 
doubled her  tenderness.  And  this  wan 
idyl  of  theirs,  as  neariy  incorporeal  as 
though  she  were  indeed  an  ethereal  visitor, 
took  on  a  new  pathos  which  was  accentu- 
ated by  the  withering  of  the  flowers  in  the 
garden,  the  first  hints  of  the  rigor  of  winter. 

He  marveled  at  her  self-immolation  in 
this  lonely  house.  He  wondered  how  long 
such  a  state  of  things  could  Uut.  Thra, 
summoning  back  his  new  coun^,  he  con* 
tinued  his  OHnbat  e^ainst  the  uztknown 
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rivals,  who,  perhaps,  had  not  yet  revealed 
themselves  to  her,  or  else  had  thus  far  sent 
to  her  only  ambiguous  and  subtle  heralds 
of  their  commg — a  breeze  flavored  with  the 
past  and  promising  an  imitation  of  old 
transports,  a  cry  of  departing  birds  like  a 
reassurance  of  the  inevitable  return,  not 
only  of  the  spring  but  also  of  natural 
love. 

"What  are  you  reading  now?"  he  would 
ask  her  apprehensively;  for  so  many  books 
were  replete  with  accounts  of  a  different 
sort  of  union. 

Or,  ^en  she  had  gont  to  walk  throu^ 
the  grounds  at  sunset,  he,  chained  to  ms 
whed-diair,  watched  her  dq>arting  figure 
with  a  sensation  of  dread,  asking  hii^lf 
what  thou^ts  would  come  to  her  out  there, 
under  the  immense  compulsion  of  the  scar- 
let clouds. 

His  fears,  for  lack  of  any  other  definite 
object,  often  veered  toward  her  memories. 

She  returned  to  him  at  dusk,  languid 
from  that  brief  promenade,  like  those  Cist- 
ern women  whom  Lawrence  Teck  had  once 
described  to  her.  He  saw  her  eyes  misty 
with  shadows  which  disappeared  as  she 
came  forward  into  the  lamplight. 

Yes;  she  has  been  thinking  of  him. 

He  suspected  that  she  thpught  of  "him" 
also  in  the  night. 

"D(m*t  go  yet,"  he  would  plead,  when  she 
came  to  his  bed,  into  whidi  ^imoud-bin- 
Said  had  tucked  him  like  a  child.  So  she 
sat  down;  and  the  ray  of  the  night-lamp 
fell  across  her  sensitive  lips  that  had  part^ 
at  the  kisses  of  "the  other."  David's  thin, 
romantic,  bronzed  face,  with  its  queer  com- 
minglement  of  adolescence  and  genius,  was 
fortunately  in  the  shadows  cast  by  the  cur- 
tains of  the  bed-canopy. 

"Ah,  how  dull  it  must  be  for  youl  If  we 
had  some  viators?  Brantome  " 

"No,"  she  said. 

"And  yet  it  was  through  him  " 

"What!  Haven't  you  seen  through  him 
yet?"  she  returned  in  a  jealous  tone.  And 
presently,  with  an  accent  of  fear,  as  if  her 
intuition  had  discerned  some  serious  un- 
revealed  event  of  which  Braatome  was 
goii^  to  be  the  cause,  "I  wish  we  could 
have  met  some  other  place." 

"You  dislike  him  so  much?" 

She  reflected,  "How  can  I  strike  a  blow 
at  that  revolting  old  man?"  She  responded: 

"It  was  he,  you  know,  •who  told  me  of 


that  other  woman,  the  one  before  me,  |friio 
had  you  when  you  were  well." 

She  rose,  laid  a  kiss  upon  his  fordbead, 
and  went  away  to  her  rooms  across  the  cos- 
ridor,  leaving  mth  him  her  perfume. 

rpANNY  BRASSFIELD,  whose  country- 
^  house  was  not  far  away,  sometimes 
dropped  in  to  see  Lilla. 

"Hello,  David!"  she  said,  sitting  down 
beside  the  tea-table  and  crossing  her  knees. 
"How's  old  Marco  Polo  to^y?" 

Her  bony  dieeks  were  rosy  from  the  cold 
wind;  her  green  eyes  glittered  with  health; 
and  her  whole  countenance,  under  a  tilted 
put^-colored  toque,  e]q>ressed  her  fuIlsiUis- 
faction  with  what  she  had  foimd  in  life. 
Lilla  thought  with  envy  of  all  that  this  wo- 
man had  never  imagined  or  fdt,  all  that  she 
had  been  able  to  enjoy  without  self-ques- 
tioning. 

How  simple  life  was  for  scmie  pe(^le! 

"I'm  giving  a  little  party.  No  doubt  it's 
useless  to  ask  you  " 

Fanny  Braf^field  interrupted  herself  to 
stare  at  Hamoud-bin-Said,  who  had  ratered 
the  room  without  a  sound. 

He  had  on  a  long,  dark  blue  joho,  or  robe, 
embellished  down  its  open  front  with  a 
tracery  «f  gold.  Underneath  he  wore  the 
kanzuj  the  underrobe  of  fine  white  cotton, 
embroidered  round  the  neck  with  a  bit  (rf 
red  needlework,  and  readiiiu;  to  his  boots 
of  soft  black  leather.  Roundhis  waist  was 
a  Uue-and-gold  sash,  from  ^lich  i»otruded 
the  silver  hilt  of  his  J-shaped  Zanzibar  dag- 
ger. His  head  was  covered,  as  always  in 
the  house,  with  a  white  embroidered  skull- 
cap. In  one  small  hand  he  held  a  Venetiaa 
goblet,  in  the  other  a  bottle  of  medicine. 

It  was  the  hour  for  Dr.  Fallows'  prescrq»- 
tion. 

"Reidly,"  Fanny  Brassfield  exclaimed, 
in  her  high-pitched,  insolent  voice,  "I  must 
get  myself  one  of  these —  Wluit  is  he 
again?  Zanzibari?" 

Hamoud,  towering  there  in  the  attire  d 
an  Om&n  gentleman — which  she  took  for  a 
specially  effective  livery — contemplated  the 
great  Mrs.  Brassfield.  His  full  eyelids  were 
dreamily  lowered  over  his  lustrous  eyes. 
His  long,  straight  nose  seemed  narrower 
than  usual,  perhaps  from  disdain.  But  his 
clear-cut  camelian  mouth,  vivid  between 
his  faint  mustache  and  his  delicate  beard, 
did  not  change  egression,  althov^  he  was 
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callittg  the  great  Mrs.  Brassfield  a  female 
beneath  the  contempt  of  a  Muscat  slaver, 
the  progeny  of  camels  and  alley-dogs,  and 
other  names  besides.  As  if  regretfully  he 
turned  away  to  David  Verne,  measured  out 
the.  arsenic  solution,  and  presented  the 
goblet,  a  tapering  treasure  covered  with 
gilt-and-crimson  protuberances,  an  antique 
that  had  stood  before  grandees  in  the  wave- 
lapped  palaces  of  Venice,  brimming  with 
Greek,  wine,  or  maybe  with  Renaissance 
poison. 

David  Verne  himself  raised  the  goblet. 

"Dr.  Fallows  has  really  done  wonders, 
basn't  he?" 

"Wonders,"  Lilla  echoed  with  a  smile. 

In  the  hall,  as  she  was  leaving,  Fanny 
Brassfield  said  to  Lilla:  "By  the  way,  Anna 
Zanidov  is  in  town.  She  was  asking  after 
you." 

Without  moving,  Lilla  murmured  slowly, 
''Ah,  she  wants  to  tell  my  fortune  again, 
perhaps?" 

".She  has  stopped  doing  that.  It  got  too 
uncanny.   You  know  yourself  that  every- 
thing she  ever  predicted  came  to  p^. 
cluding  three  deaths;  that  is,  two  be- 
sides '* 

"One  must  believe  that  she  sees  it,"  Lilla 
assented,  and,  frozen  by  her  thoughts,  shud- 
dered violently.  "Yes;  too  uncannyl  She 
did  well  to  give  it  up." 

"Especially  as  people  were  getting  to  be 
afraid  of  her,"  said  Fanny  Brassfield  while 
passing  through  the  front  doorway. 

IN  THE  forests  of  the  Mambava,  in 
groves  of  banana  trees,  the  peaked, 
thatdied  roofs  of  Muene-Mot£^'s  strong- 
hold rose  in  concentric  cirdes  round  the 
royal  houses. 

Here,  all  day  long,  one  heard  the  bleating 
of  goats  and  fat-tailed  sheep,  the  coo  and 
whir  of  pigeons,  the  thimip  of  wooden  mor- 
tars in  which  the  women,  their  nude  bodies 
covered  with  intricate  designs  of  scars, 
were  grinding  millet.  At  times  these  noises 
were  pierced  by  the  clatter  of  little  ham- 
mers, .with  which  the  smiths  were  beating 
into  spear-blades  the  lumps  of  iron  smelted 
in  rude  furnaces  from  ferriferous  quartz. 
It  was  an  hereditary  art.  Who  had  tau^t 
it  to  them?  Perhaps  the  hook-nosed  adven- 
turers from  the  Phoenician  coast,  who  had 
bequeathed  to  them  also  a  nebulous  re- 
ligious awe  of  fire,  of  the  sun,  and  also  of  the 
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moon,  personified  in  legend  by  a  pale,  ardent, 
supernatural  woman  of  surpassing  beauty. 

In  their  low  verandas  the  warriors  re- 
clined at  full  lei^th,  their  ba;^es  of  copper 
jingling  as  they  reached  out  their  hands 
toward  the  calabashes  full  of  palm  wine  or 
the  smoking-gourds  charged  with  hemp. 
At  the  gate  ol  the  king's  stockade  the  guards 
sat  with  their  stabbing-spears  across  their 
knees',  surrounded  by  wofllike  dogs  and 
naked  children  with  thstended  abdomens. 

It  was  in  the  royal  enclosure  that  Law- 
rence Teck  had  endured  his  captivity. 

Beside  him,  waking  and  sleeping,  there 
remained  two  guards,  so  that  in  Muene- 
Motapa's  cajataX  there  was  a  ludd  riddle, 
"What  is  it  that  casts  three  shadows?" 
Those  two  prehistoric  warriors  were  aware 
of  an  incomprehensible  great  value  locked 
up  in  the  captive's  mind;  yet  at  his  first 
false  movement  they  would  have  slaugh- 
tered him,  destroying  cheerfully,  like  many 
others  before  them,  what  they  covHd  never 
hope  to  understand.  However,  they  were 
kind  to  him.  King  Muene-Motapa  had 
stud  to  them  long  ago, 

"If  he  escapes,  you  shall  be  beaten  to 
death  with  sticks;  but  if  he  tells  me  that  you 
have  not  treated  him  respectfully,  sol(her- 
ants  shall  eat  you  alive." 

For  despite  bis  chains  Lawrence  Teck  was 
the  chosen  friend  of  the  king. 

Muene-Motapa  had  been  fond  of  him 
even  before  the  drunken  riot  in  whidi  he 
had  got  his  wounds.  This  friendship  had 
then  become  a  proprietary  emotion,  com- 
pounded of  affection,  remorse,  the  fear  of 
revenge,  and  even  a  sort  of  proselytizing 
zeal  mixed  up  with  self-interest.  Muene- 
Motapa  hoped  that  in  time  his  prisoner 
would  renounce  all  desire  for  the  white 
world,  embrace  the  beliefs  and  habits  of 
the  Mambava,  become  a  subtle  counselor 
in  diplomacy  as  well  as  in  wars  of  conquest. 
In  short,  those  tales  of  the  lands  beyond 
these  forests — the  wiles  of  Islam,  the  meth- 
ods by  which  the  Europeans  were  eating  up 
the  earth — ^had  revived  in  the  king  the  in- 
coherent and  grandiose  dreams  of  his  youth. 
In  this  captive,  whom  he  would  some  day 
make  his  brother,  copriest  and  fellow 
general,  he  had  found  the  knowled^  to 
supplement  his  force  and  make  himself 
invincible. 

So,  night  after  night  he  repeated  the  same 
plea,  utting  in  the  loyal  pavilion,  across 
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the  fire  from  the  white  man  whose  guards 
had  been  sent  out-of-Kloors. 

Muene-Motopa  nfts  tall,  muscular,  bold 
of  gesture  and  fierce  of  face.  His  word 
was  life  and  death.  Day  and  ni^t  he 
was  surrounded  by  chiefs,  coundlors,  wiz- 
ards and  roysU  ladies  who  roared  with 
laughter  when  he  smiled,  gnashed  their 
teeth  when  he  frowned,  accompanied  his 
every  comment  with  moans  of  admiration 
and  a  soft  snaj^ing  of  their  fingers.  They 
were  round  him  now,  aligned  against  the 
wattled  walls,  behind  the  film  of  wood- 
smoke,  breathlessly  awaiting  the  sound  of 
his  deep  voice. 

He  began,  in  a  chanting  Ume,  to  rehearse 
the  past  glories  of  the  blades.  He  spoke  of 
that  great  ancestor  of  his,  that  other  Muene- 
Motapa  whose  kingdom  had  extended 
from  the  country  of  the  Bushmen  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  from  Nyasaland  to  Dela- 
goa  Bay. 

Then  the  white  men  bad  cc«ae. 

"The  flies  destroyed  the  horses.'  The 
fevers  burned  up  the  men.  Those  who  sur- 
vived, my  fordEathers  pierced  with  their 
spears.  Have  I  shown  you  the  trophies, 
Bangana?  The  hats  of  steel,  the  corselets 
of  steel,  the  pistols  that  one  fires  by  lift- 
ing a  string?  My.  fore&thers  gave  those 
dmigs  to  their  children  for  toys,  and  grass 
grew  through  the  bones  of  those  white  moi. 
But  there  came  more,  and  more,  and  mwe, 
swarming  over  all  the  land,  tUI  now  my 
country  alone  is  free  from  them,  ^lall  that 
be?  Have  I  eaten  rabbits?  Am  I  some  vil- 
lage headman?  When  I  stamp  my  foot 
seven  thousand  spearmen  s^Ming  fnMn  the 
ground.  I  am  Muene-Motapa!" 

In  the  crimson  glow  from  the  ashes  the 
chieftains,  the  councilors  and  the  wizards 
raised  their  iaxxn  which  were  amvulsed  with 
rage.  The  wattled  walls  hurled  back  a 
deafening  chorus  of  war-cries. 

The  king  drank  from  a  gourdful  of  ca- 
shew-brandy, wiped  his  lips,  and  shouted: 
"Consent,  Bangana!  Consent,  Mfondolo, 
who  might  be  my  brother  lion,  pouncing 
upon  army  after  army  as  the  lion  pounces 
upon  the  antelope.  I  have  shown  you  the 
zimbaiwej  the  stone  cities  of  the  ancients. 
With  slaves  we  will  dig  the  gold  out  of  the 
quartz  reefs,  buy  guns  from  the  Araba,  and 
drive  these  little  yellow-skinned  white  men 
back  into  the  sea.  We  two  will  rule  over 
the  land  of  my  ancestors,  the  kingdom  d 


the  first  Muene-Motapa.  Hirough  your 
mouth  we  will  treat  with  the  English,  the 
Arabs,  and  all  the  work!  as  equals.  I  shall 
not  kill  you,  because  you  will  be  my  mind. 
Besides,  I  love  you." 

At  a  wave  <rf  ids  hand,  bdiind  the  vdk 
oi  smoke  the  women  <tf  the  royal  housebtM 
rose  and  departed,  their  symmetrical^ 
scarred  torsos  shining  with  oil,  so  that  they 
resembled  statues  of  pdished  bronze.  Tli^ 
were  slender,  gracehil,  informed  with  the 
gentleness  of  those  reared  in  the  shadow  of 
royalty,  showing  profiles  that  suggested  the 
faces  chiseled  on  Semitic  mmuments. 
Fringes  of  bark-cloth  hung  down  from  thdr 
yellow  ginlles  to  their  knees;  over  thdr 
breasts  dangled  strings  of  pearls  and  amber 
beads  frcHu  Bazaruto;  each  wore  (m  the  mid- 
dle of  her  forehead  a  charm  intended  to 
make  her  fortunate  in  marriage.  They  left 
behind  them  an  odor  oi  cheap  German  pa- 
fumes,  which  Mohammedan  traders  had 
brought  to  the  edge  of  these  forests. 

When  they  had  passed  beycmd  ear-shot — 
for  the  mention  of  sacred  things  was  not  to 
be  thought  of  while  w<xnen  sat  within  hear- 
ing— ^the  king  continued: 

"What  more  can  I  do  to  show  you  that  I 
love  you,  Bangana?  I  have  initiated  you 
into  the  mysteries  of  my  peo|de.  You  know 
the  (^roDonies  of  the  dead,  of  those  who 
become  of  age.  I  have  shown  you  where 
the  fire  is  kept  from  wUdi,  once  a  year,  all 
the  fires  in  my  kingdom  are  rekindled.  I 
have  told  you  which  mountains  and  streams 
are  holy.  I  have  even  admitted  you  into 
the  secret  of  my  own  divinity.  Nay;  I  have 
done  still  more.  I  have  let  you  see  my  peo- 
ple dance  for  the  Lady  of  the  Moon." 

There  was  a  deathly  siloice. 

Lawrence  Tedt  rmained  as  beftm,  his 
bearded  face  bowed  down;  but  asli^t  trem- 
or of  horrOT  passed  throi^  his  shoulders 
under  the  sun-blackened  skin. 

THE  Dances  of  the  Moon!  Yes;  he  had 
seen  them  once;  and  all  the  frigfatfol- 
ness  of  Africa  had  then  been  made  manifest 
to  him  at  last,  as  if  the  very  soul  of  De- 
struction had  condensed  itsdf  out  ol  tiie 
vapors  and  venoms  and  invisible  meoaccs 
of  these  primeval  forests,  to  assume,  for 
one  ni^t,  a  horde  of  neaity  human  shapes. 
But  he  shuddered  not  at  his  memory  d 
that  spectacle  but  at  its  effect  on  him— an 
effect  that  he  had  denied  with  a  psaaionatg 
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clanking  gesture  of  his  chained  arms,  yet 
that  had  remained  in  the  depths  of  his  brain 
like  a  serpent,  which  had  always  slept  till 
then,  and  had  ever  since  been  gnawing  at 
his  thoughts. 

He  recalled  the  deafening  thunder  of  the 
drums,  the  ^are  and  the  blood,  the  moon 
peering  down  through  the  branches  like  the 
face  of  a  perverse  divinity  pale  from  pride, 
and  the  thought  that  had  come  to  him 
there,  in  his  lonely  hopelessness — that  while 
some  in  a  fit  of  weakness  and  despair  might 
turn  to  God,  others  might  turn  to  the  obliv- 
ion promised  by  Evil. 

RAISING  his  head,  he  called  out  in  a  voice 
asstrongastheking's:  "Still dreaming, 
Muene-Motapa?  Awake,  and  let  me  go!" 

The  king  leaped  to  his  feet,  to  pace  the 
earthen  floor.  His  kilt  of  leopards'  paws 
swayed  from  side  to  side;  his  amulets  jin- 
gled; his  shaven  head  glistened  amid  the 
shadows  like  an  ebony  ball.  His  court 
bowed  their  naked  bodies,  muttering: 
"Father  of  elephants!  He  shall  stamp  on 
this  man,  and  his  foot  shall  shake  the  whole 
earth!" 

Muene-Motapa  bitterly  asked  his  cap- 
tive: "Is  there  not  always  rich  meat,  and 
beer  and  brandy  in  season?  I  have  also 
hundreds  of  women  who  are  young,  as  slen- 
der as  palm  trees,  with  teeth  like  milk.  I 
will  buy  women  from  the  Arabs,  with  red  or 
tawny  skin  and  straight  hair  like  waterfalls. 
I  will  send  men  to  steal  the  women  of  Mo- 
zambique— white  women  with  hair  brighter 
than  firelight.  Why  do  you  not  marry  my 
little  sisters,  my  brother?  They  pine  away 
for  you.  Or  is  it  wealth?  I  know  the  little 
book  that  you  carry  in  that  pouch!  When 
you  look  into  it,  you  remember  all  the 
quartz  reefs  in  the  gorges  of  the  mountains 
beyond  my  forests,  with  their  veins  of  gold 
and  of  gray  and  yellow  copper;  and  the 
river  sands  full  of  gold;  and  the  places  where 
you  have  seen  the  iron  that  draws  iron,  and 
the  tin  and  the  black  grease.  But  I  have 
already  told  you  that  you  shall  be  rich. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Banganaf 
Are  you  deaf?" 

He  squatted  down  before  Lawrence  Teck 
and  thrust  forward  his  ai^ry  face;  and 
his  pendent  pear-shaped  earrings  of  jaq>er, 
which  some  Phoenician  adventurer  bad 
wom  perhaps  four  thousand  years  ago, 
quivered  as  he  shouted  with  all  his  might: 

Eserybody's  Masaaint,  Novemba,  I93I 


"Are  you  deaf,  I  say?  Shall  I  open  your 
ears  with  a  spear-point?" 

He  stared  in  stupefaction  at  Lawrence 
Teck's  stony  countenance,  then  suddenly 
burst  into  sobs. 

"See  how  I  love  him!"  he  moaned.  "And 
yet  he  hatra  me;  and  I  shall  never  be  great." 

The  prisoner  thoUf^t  to  himself,  "Now, 
if  ever,  is  the  time."  He  laid  his  hands  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  king  with  a  movement 
at  once  commanding  and  compassionate. 
All  the  courtiers  stopped  weeping  to  gasp 
in  consternation  at  this  sacrilege;  one  or  two 
stood  up,  and  here  and  there  in  the  shad- 
ows a  blade  of  steel  returned  the  crimson 
gleam  of  the  embers. 

Lawrence  Teck  said  gently,  as  if  talking 
to  a  child:  "Alas,  my  brother,  I  should  lead 
you  only  to  some  death  unbefitting  a  king. 
You  were  happy  before  you  made  me  your 
captive;  these  chains  have  tormented  you 
as  much  as  me.  Strike  them  off,  and  let  me 
go.  Forget  me,  and  free  yourself  from  vain 
thoughts." 

"I  should  not  forget  you,  Bangana"  the 
king  responded  in  a  anall,  thin  tone,  as 
though  die  wile  resonance  of  his  voice  had 
passed  away  with  all  his  naive  and  grandiose 
hopes.  "All  those  tales!  To  whom  shall  I 
listen  now  at  night?  Besides,  it  has  been 
good  to  see  you  here  every  day;  for  you 
alone  in  these  forests  have  really  under- 
stood my  heart — and  have  stabb^  it  to 
death  with  your  wisdom." 

He  pondered  dismally,  while  the  council- 
ors and  chieftains  wept  out  his  imex- 
pressed  grief,  so  that  the  whole  pavilion 
was  filled  with  their  full-throated  sobbing. 

"Will  you  ever  return,  Banganat" 

"Why  not?  To  persuade  you  to  peace 
instead  of  war.  To  make  treaties  for  the 
passage  of  my  workmen  through  your  for- 
ests to  the  new  mines,  and  to  give  your  peo- 
ple work  if  they  will  accept  it." 

The  king  closed  his  eyes.  "All  that  again ! 
What  is  this  civilization?  Has  it  made  the 
other  tribes  happy?  No;  my  face  will  be 
glad  when  you  return  to  see  me;  but  never 
ask  me  to  let  those  white  men  wedge  their 
foot  in  the  door  of  my  country.  There 
would  only  be  a  great  battle  without  you 
to  help  me  in  it.  I  and  my  race,  if  we  can- 
not be  mighty,  at  least  will  die  free  men." 

He  rose  from  his  heels,  and  in  a.  stran- 
gling voice  called  out  to  the  guards,  who 
came  headlong. 
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"Strike  <^  the  chains  from  my  brother!" 
shouted  Muene-Motapa,  as  who  should  say, 
"Slay  my  dreams!" 

Then  he  stalked  away,  to  sit  alone  in 
darkness. 

Next  day,  with  an  escort  of  Maml^ava 
warriors,  Lawrence  Teck  set  out  for  the 
coast. 

At  the  bidding  of  the  king,  to  do  honor  to 
tiw  white  man  who  was  leaving  them,  they 
had  put  on  their  gala-paint  and  their 
{turned  head-gear  bound  under  their  chins 
with  fur  lappets.  Their  bangles  made  a 
dieerful  clatter  as  they  marched  al(mg  the 
dim  trails  between  the  enormous  trees. 
They  carried  food  for  two  wec^. 

Emergii^  from  the  forests,  they  saw  the 
lowlands  steaming  in  the  heat;  for  irtiile  it 
was  winter  in  America,  here  it  was  summer. 

The  plumes  of  the  warriors  bobbed  along 
in  single  file;  at  sunset  the  spear-blades 
seemed  stUl  wet  with  blood.  They  raised 
their  long  shields,  adorned  with  crude  geo- 
metrical designs,  and  sang  for  tbe  white  man 
a  rambling  scmg  of  parting: 

"But  he  will  return  some  day  to  bask  in 
Ae  cmmtcnance  of  Muene-Mobqia." 

Hiey  all  took  up  the  re&am,  "To  bask 
in  the  countenance  of  MucDe-Mot^xi." 

Their  voices  rose  strongly,  full  of  exulta- 
tion. On  a  l»andi  above  them  a  python, 
awakened  by  those  vibrations,  revealed 
itself  in  an  iridescent  gliding  of  its  coils. 

Suddenly,  on  the  edge  of  a  jmigle  of  bam- 
boo, they  stood  stilL  Far  off  {^ipeared  the 
haBtinm  of  a  fort  of  whitewad^d  stone 
mottled  and  streaked  with  green.  A  flag 
was  hanging  linq>Iy  from  the  fli^pole. 

His  two  shadows,  in  bidding  him  fare- 
well, began  to  weep,  their  tears  running 
over  the  white  grease-paint  with  which  their 
cheeks  were  bedaubed.  Tlicy  turned  away 
with  a  choking  cry: 

"Farewell!" 

"Farewelll"  all  the  other  warriors  ut- 
tered in  vmson,  fiercely,  at  the  tqp  of  their 
voices.  Ttfxr  howl  passed  over  his  head, 
like  a  defiance,  toward  the  distant  fort 

So  Lawrence  Teck  returned  to  dviliza- 
tkn. 

THE  conunandant  <rf  the  dbtrict,  a  mel- 
ancholy, flaccid  man  with  a  saffron- 
colored  visage  that  looked  like  a  half-de- 
flated balloon,  a  martyr  to  prickly  heat, 
anemia  and  monotony,  peered  up  from 


under  the  moving  punkah  to  Inquire  of  his 

subordinate  in  the  doorway, 
"He  is  still  sitting  there  alone?" 
"In  the  same  position,"  the  subordinate 

assented. 

"I  wish  now  that  I  hadn't  shown  it  to 
him,"  said  the  commandant  of  Fort  Pero 
d'Anhaya,  the  district  judge,  the  chief  of 
the  public  wwks,  the  receiver  of  taxes,  the 
coDect<»r  of  revenues,  the  postmaster,  the 
poor  exile  {vematurely  aged  by  the  Ahkaa 
sun,  the  sorry  "hero  on  the  outposts  of 
civilization." 

The  subordinate  shrug^d  his  shocdders 
and  retorted,  "They  would  have  toki  him 
on  the  coast." 

"No  doubt,"  said  the  commandant,  giv- 
ing  the  other  a  veiled  lock,  of  animosity,  ex- 
preaang  thus  a  little  of  that  loathing  whidi 
had  gradually  come  to  embrace  eveiything 
habitual  to  this  pitiless  and  violently  beauti- 
ful land.  And  when  the  subordinate  had 
withdrawn,  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he 
returned  to  his  apathetic  amtcanphkiwi  of 
the  papers  <m  his  de^:  "All  tibe  same,  an 
ideall  And  I  killed  it  for  him  a  few  days 
before  than  was  any  real  need." 

The  moist  heat  of  -  tbe  equatmial  suhmt 
penetrated  the  eminasures  of  the  fort  nd 
made  stifling  even  the  dim  whitewadiBd 
room  where  Lawrence  Teck  was  sitting. 
Dusky  from  the  son,  and  seeming  man 
aquilhie  than  ever  in  his  gauntness,  he  re- 
mained like  an  effigy  in  the  suit  of  white 
du<^  that  hung  round  Um  in  loose  folds, 
without  so  nmm  as  a  movemoit  <d  his  eyes. 
His  hand  rested  on  a  t^tered  copy  of  an 
EnglisAi  journal. 

The  commandant  had  extracted  this  jour- 
nal from  a  pile  of  newsp^ns  and  magarines 
of  half  a  dozen  countries,  all  thumbed  and 
rag^d  from  perusals  that  had  embraced 
the  most  trivial  advertisements,  and  all  stitt 
precious  because  by  their  aid  one*s  ^irit 
could  fly  home.  This  London  journal  con- 
tained at  the  bottom  of  a  mge,  amid  sane 
gossip  about  muac  in  Anerica,  die  wmr 
nouncemoit  that  "the  widow  of  Lawicnoe 
Teck,  the  explorer,"  had  aaankd  the  yoog 
composer,  David  Veme. 

Raising  his  eyes  at  last  toward  the  case- 
ment in  the  emlxasiire,  Lawrence  saw, 
against  a  glaring  turqucxse  dgr,  die  fronds 
of  a  borassus-palm,  which  seemed  like  all 
the  rest  of  nature  to  be  sleq^UK'  He  levied 
to  his  feet,  realizmg  that  kt  was  in  Afacii 
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still  far  from  the  coast,  and  that  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  another  hemisphere — ■ — 

The  walls,  the  sleeping  borassus-palm, 
the  x>atch  of  sky,  all  became  red. 

He  walked  to  and  fro,  saying  to  himself 
in  what  seemed  a  jocular  tone:  "DidnH 
wait  long.  A  onnposer.  Think  of  thatl" 

He  stood  still,  his  bearded  face  upturned 
toward  the  casement.  He  let  out  a  peal  of 
laughter  that  froze  the  blood  of  the  white- 
robed  servants  who  had  been  dozing  in  the 
stone  corridor.  They  crept  beyond  ear- 
shot of  the  stranger  who,  with  his  hips 
wrapped  in  bark-doth,  had  suddenly  ap- 
peared on  the  rim  of  the  safe  world  against 
a  background  of  shields  painted  with  the 
devices  of  the  terrible  Mambava. 

But  l^awrence  Teck  qtiickly  recovered  an 
external  impassiveness.  He  sat  down,  and 
<x>nsidered: 

"How  naive  I  was.  That's  when  the 
sentimentalism  gushes  out,  at  the  end  of 
long  journeys,  at  the  novelty  of  elegance 
and  sophistication.  One  deifies  them  then; 
one  gives  them  a  place  much  larger  than 
they  ought  to  take  up  in  life.  How  Muene- 
Motapa  would  laugh!  He,  virtually  a  Neo- 
lithic man,  never  sinks  below  manly 
thoughts;  his  ambitions  are  never  enfeebled 
by  £he  malady  of  sentimental  love.  So 
when  he  suffers  it  is  like  a  man,  not  like  a 
descendant  of  medieval  mystics  and  cava- 
lieri  serventi" 

His  body  relaxed,  and  he  muttered:  "A 
bit  of  romance  for  her  in  imitation  of  some 
favorite  play  or  book.  An  eniotional  hour 
with  the  man  from  Africa — and  now  a  musi- 
cal fellow." 

AFTER  a  sharp,  ironical  expulsion  of  his 
breath,  he  resumed  that  immobility 
which  extended  even  to  his  eyes.  He  re- 
called the  thoughts  of  her  that  had  filled  his 
captivity,  all  his  memories  of  thdr  imion 
which  had  gained,  from  "the  pathos  of  dis- 
tance" and  from  the  passage  of  time,  an 
immaterial,  an  ideal  nobiUty,  till  at  last, 
in  the  poetic  fancy  of  his  lonely  heart,  she 
had  become  more  remote  and  diffuse  than 
the  moonli^t  on  the  mountain  peaks,  more 
intoxicating  and  elusive  than  tiie  odors  of 
the  equatorial  flowers,  an  influence  rather 
than  a  woman,  a  vague  hope,  a  sort  of  sana- 
tive faith. 

It  was,  he  reflected,  all  one  with  the  ro- 
manticism that  had  driven  him  to  those 

Everybody's  Mv^tine,  Nottmbv,  tgit 


many  wanderings,  the  longing  for  what  was 
so  dissimilar  to  him  and  yet  intensely  con- 
genial— the  magical  deserts  where  one  suf- 
fered from  heat  and  thirst,  the  gaudy  jun- 
gles where  death  lay  in  wait  for  one,  the 
woman  who  concealed,  beneath  im  ^pear- 
ance  of  perfection,  an  incapadty  for  a  de* 
cent  period  of  grief.  Ah,  there  was  the  per- 
fidy more  deadly  to  him  than  all  the  plagues 
and  vipers  and  weapons  of  Africa! 

He  felt  a  profoimd  revulsion  from  his 
own  nature,  which  was  flawed  with  this 
sentimentalian,  this  jejune  expectancy.  At 
nightfall,  rising  wearily  from  his  chair,  he 
wondered  how  he  was  to  go  on  living  with 
himself. 

"And  after  all  is  it  her  fault?  I  was  dead. 
No  doubt  she  shed  some  tears.  Because  I 
loved  her  I  expected  too  much  of  her.  I 
suppose  one  always  does." 

Through  the  casement  he  saw  a  world 
fading  away  beneath  clouds  as  bladi  as  ink. 
A  purplish-gray  wall  of  rain  was  swiftly 
approaching  the  fort.  A  pink  fork  of  light- 
ning stood  out  against  the  clouds;  the  crash 
of  Uiunder  was  followed  by  a  noise  Uke  a 
thousand  waterfalls;  and  everything  turned 
black. 

"Ah,  Lucifer  is  falling  down-stairs  f^;ain." 

The  rolling  thunder  recalled  to  him  the 
thimder  of  the  Mambava  drums  at  the 
Dances  of  the  Moon;  and  in  the  darkness 
he  remembered  the  voice  of  Muene-Motapa 
pleading  with  him  to  cast  off  the  old,  to  be- 
come a  new  man,  to  return  amid  the  black 
forebears  of  mankind,  kill  hope  and  even 
conscience,  forget  and  be  at  peace.  In  the 
turmoil  of  the  storm  around  the  fort  and  in 
his  breast  he  even  seemed  to  see  the  king  in 
apparition  before  him,  and  to  hear  the  words: 

"Consent,  Banganal  Consentl" 

"Bah!  As  if  anything  in  life  were  worth  all 
this.  All  sound  and  fury.  All  pompous 
silliness  like  this  stonn.  Presently  mere 
will  not  be  an  echo  or  a  trace  of  it." 

He  found  the  door,  burst  out  into  the  cor- 
ridor, then  walked  sedately  under  the  flick- 
ering lamps  toward  the  commandant's 
rooms.  That  yellow-visaged  man  jumped 
up  from  behind  his  desk,  stammering, 

"Yes;  it's  dinner-time." 

The  candles  on  the  dinner-table  jarred  at 
the  peals  of  .  thunder;  but  Lawrem^  Teck 
sat  impassive.  Toward  the  end  of  the  meal 
he  vouchsafed,  "Have  you  reported  my 
showing-up?" 
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"I  was  going  to  put  it  on  the  wire  to-mor- 
row morning." 

"If  it  could  be  arranged,  I  should  like  to 
precede  the  news  to  America." 

The  commandant,  without  knowing  why, 
felt  a  touch  of  alarm. 

"Then  I'll  send  my  report  direct  to  the 
governor,  and  mark  it  confidential  at  your 
request." 

That  night  the  ounmandant,  lying  under 
his  mosquito-net,  wakeful  from  prickly 
heat,  was  haunted  by  the  face  of  Lawrence 
Teck.  "She  must  be  very  beautiful,"  he 
signed.  "Why  didn't  they  print  her  pic- 
ture?" And  he  occupied  himself  with  try- 
ing to  imagine  what  ^e  looked  like. 

By  the  time  he  was  falling  asleep  he  had 
decided  that  she  must  have  yellow  hair  and 
large  blue  eyes.  Just  as  he  dozed  ofif  he  had 
a  ravishing  impression  of  her — a  OHnposite 
of  an  Austrian  archduchess,  whose  likeness 
he  had  admired  in  a  periodical,  and  a 
Neapolitan  silver  who  had  overwhelmed 
him  in  a  music-hall  at  home,  long  when 
the  world  had  seemed  a  place  stored  with 
love,  fame  and  wealth,  instead  of  with 
prickly  heat,  malaria  and  shiny  black  faces. 

"My  angel!"  breathed  the  poor  com- 
mandant of  Fort  Pero  d'Anhaya,  sleeping 
for  the  first  time  in  many  a  night  with  an 
infantile  smile  on  his  countenance  that  sug- 
gested a  half-deflated  balloon. 

HAMOUD,  wearing  the  blue  robe  edged 
with  gold  embroidery  and  carrying  in 
his  rig^t  hand  the  Venetian  goblet,  was  luilf- 
way  out  of  the  living-room  when  David 
Vmie  resumed: 

"No,  you  must  really  go  about  more,  or 
you  will  begin  to  hate  me  for  this  captivity." 

The  young  Arab  paused  b^rcmd  the  Uv- 
ing-room  door,  his  hands(»ne  head  inclined 
to  oos  si(te,  waiting  for  the  response — not 
for  the  words,  but  ror  the  mere  tone  of  her 
voice.  He  heard, 

"While  you  are  holding  your  own  and 
working  so  well,  I  am  happy." 

Hamoud  closed  his  eyes,  in  order  to  let 
those  silvery  vibrations  occupy  his  whole 
conscioumess.  Thea,  staring  before  him, 
he  went  swiftly  across  the  wainscoted  hall 
with  his  Hthe,  nmseless  step. 

David  Verne,  in  his  wfaeel-chair  that 
stood  beside  a  tall  lamp,  gave  her  a  furtive, 
sick  look,  before  continuing: 
"Is  it  always  happiness  that  I  discover 


on  your  face?  Is  that  what  you  show  me 
when  you  raise  your  eyes  blankly  hom  some 
book,  or  return  from  the  garden  after  those 
lonely  walks  of  yours  in  the  twili^t?  Or 
is  it  [Hty,  not  only  for  me  but  also  for  your- 
self?" 

"David!"  she  protested,  her  nerves  ran- 
tracting  at  this  threat  of  a  scene  that  must 
lacerate  both  their  hearts. 

But  he  persisted:  "I  don't  disbelieve 
what  you  told  me  about  Rysbroek.  It's 
not  he  that  I'm  jealous  of.  I  can  even  be- 
lieve that  there's  no  other  living  man  in 
your  thou^ts.  Of  course  the  man  iriw  is 
dead  will  always  trium^dk  over  me  by  com- 
paristm.  And  some  day,  since  mortals  are 
bound  to  strive  for  a  duplication  ot  tbdr 
happiest  moments,  another  will  appear  to 
promise  you  that  duplication." 

How  young  he  seemed  in  the  light  of  the 
tall  lamp,  de^ite  all  his  former  {Aysical 
sufferings  and  his  present  anzietiesi  Again 
there  was  a  lode  of  childbh  pain  tm  his  l^]6, 
and  in  his  laige  eyes  humid  beneath  the 
brow  that  harbored  thou^ts  oi  a  magnifi- 
cent precocity.  A  maternal  rompassioo 
filled  her  at  sight  of  this  weakness,  this  he^ 
lessness.  She  retiuned: 

"How  can  you  say  such  things?  When  I 
refuse  to  go  anywhere,  because  you  couldn't 
go  with  me  without  being  bored  " 

*'You  mean,  without  feding  my  infariw* 
ity." 

"Is  it  inferioriw  to  be  the  great  artist 
^at  you  are?  What  wickedness!  YoUf 
with  your  genius,  aren't  satisfied,  but  envy 
those  commonplace  men  because  their  bod- 
ies move  easily  from  place  to  place.  Can 
their  minds  soar  up  like  yoius?" 

"Perhaps  not— nor  sink  into  such 
depths." 

She  rose  to  c^proach  the  long  window 
against  itUch  the  ni^t  had  plastered  its 
blackness.    He  watched  her  inevitaUy 

graceful  passage  from  the  li^t  into  the 
shadows,  and  her  nervous  attitude  as  she 
stood  with  averted  face,  staring  out  through 
the  lustrous  glass.  She  was  agitated  by  who 
knew  what  secret  thoughts  in  accordant 
with  that  involuntary  withdrawal — the 
movement  of  a  prisoner  toward  the  window 
of  a  cell. 

"Let's  not  deny  the  facts  of  Ufe"  he  be- 
gan again.  "Let's  not  pretend  with  each 
other.  Pity  doesn't  make  oat  inoorpMcaL 
All  your  angelic  oompassioa  can't  tnnsfoon 
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you  from  a  woman  into  an  angel,  es- 
pecially when  you  see,  at  every  glance  in 
your  mirror,  the  charms  that  a  moment  of 
generosity      made  futile." 

She  came  to  him  quickly,  knelt  down 
beside  the  wheel-chair,  and  put  round  him 
her  bare,  slender  arms. 

**Don't  you  know  that  I  love  you,David?" 

"There  are  so  many  kinds  of  love,"  he 
sighed,  gazing  at  her  dark  eyes  that  once 
had  flamed  with  passion,  at  her  fragile  lips 
that  had  uttered  such  words  as  he  was  never 
to  hear. 

"I  want  nothing  else,"  she  affirmed,  in  a 
voice  wherein  no  aae.  could  have  found  any 
insincerity. 

"Perhaps  you  believe  even  that.  But 
when  it  comes  to  you,  then  you'll  realize 
what  a  trap  I've  caught  you  in."  He  gave 
her  a  look  of  horror.  "Why  did  you  go 
there  that  afternoon  to  Brantome's?  When 
you  saw  me  there,  sitting  alone  in  the  shad- 
ows, dying  with  no  weight  on  my  conscien<%, 
why  didn't  you  leave  me  alone?  But  may- 
be you  had  no  idea  of  the  effect  you  were 
going  to  produce  on  me — that  your  look 
and  voice  and  mind  were  what  I'd  always 
been  waiting  for.  Or,  since  you  had  to  come 
there,  why  couldn't  my  conscience  die  at 
the  moment  .you  made  me  live  again?" 

He  bit  his  lips  to  keep  back  a  groan. 

^e  declared:  "You  re  harming  yourself 
t^ain.  You  won't  be  able  to  wwk  to-mor- 
row. You'll  see!" 

"What  is  my  work  worth,  if  it  dooms  you 
to  this?"  Presently  he  said,  in  a  quiet  tone, 
"It  would  be  easy  to  free  you." 

"Ah,  you  are  horriblel" 

"Don't  be  afraid.  If  there  is  anywhere 
beycmd  this  life,  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
heaven,  it  would  seexa  inferior  to  this  house, 
whtte  I  can  see  you  without  possessing  the 
love  that  you're  capable  of,  and  hear  your 
voice  utter  these  mcredible  reassurances. 
Yes;  my  conscience  tonnents  me,  but  not 
enough  for  that.  While  I  may,  I'll  hold  on 
to  you  and  to  life,  even  when  I  feel  sure  that 
your  thoughts  are  turning  elsewhere,  and 
even  if  it  comes  to  pass  that  your  bodily 
self  must  follow  those  thoughts.  For  as 
your  pity  returns,  so  must  ^ni  return  to  me. 
What  a  weapon  I've  found  in  jntyl  What 
a  victory  it  wili  bring  me!  Some  other  man 
may  end  by  winning  your  self ;  but  I,  as  long 


as  I  can  keep  my  grip  on  life,  will  cling  to 
this  ghost  of  you!"  ' 

"Do  you  do  this  just  in  order  to  drive  me 
mad?"  she  cried  out. 

"No;  you  wotdd  understand  if  you  could 
see  into  my  soul.  All  its  surgings  and  cla^- 
Ings,  its  vortices  of  pain  and  joy,  the  anguish 
that  somehow  produces  an  audible  beauty, 
and  the  ecstasies  that  are  struck  mute  by 
these  fears!  If  I  could  explain  all  that,  you 
would  forgive  me  for  these  moments  that 
are  beyond  my  control.  But  I  can't  explain 
it.  Not  even  in  my  music.  One  is  always 
alone  with  one's  heart.  Even  in  love  one 
must  always  be  alone." 

"But  I  do  understand,"  she  protested. 

If  she  did,  it  was  because  she  also  was 
alone. 

THAT  night,  as  she  was  going  to  her  own 
rooms,  she  saw  Hamoud  in  the  upper 
corridor.  Something  fwlom  and  lost  in  his 
exotic  aspect  struck  throu|^  her  sadness. 
She  remembered  how  far  mun  home  this 
exile  was,  how  far  removed  also  from  the 
rank  to  which  he  had  been  bom.  She  hesi- 
tated, then  asked  remorsefully, 
"Do  you  hate  me,  Hamoud?" 
He  turned  pale,  standing  before  her  with 
the  wall  light  shining  upon  his  iaxx  of  a 
young  caliph. 
"I,  madam?" 

"Well,  for  what  I've  got  you  into:  this 
service,  whidi  must  distress  you  every  day. 
But  what  was  there  to  do?  It  offered  itsdf 
when  I — ^you,  too,  I  suppose — could  think 
of  nothing  else." 
Paler  than  ever,  he  replied  in  Arabic: 
"You  are  sorry  for  me  because  I  have  lost 
my  heskma,  my  prestige?  It  is  part  of  the 
divine  wisdom,  the  foreordained  {dan  <rf 
my  life.  AU  things  ha{^>en  for  the  best.  The 
house  is  warm;  so  that  one  does  not  fed  the 
winter.  There  is  food;  so  that  one  does  not 
starve.  Therefore  my  body  is  at  peace — " 
He  paused  to  compress  his  camelian  lips 
before  concluding  serenely,  "And  as  for 
my  soul,  it  rests  as  always  in  the  pahn  of 
God,  like  a  bird  wdting  to  be  taught  its 
ways." 

He  left  her  burdened  by  the  idea  that 
behind  his  calm  words  there  was  an  emo- 
tional toudon  similar  to  the  ^ysical  tm- 

sion  of  a  man  stretched  on  a  rack. 


How  will  Uth  meet  the  tetrible  predicament  in  which  ihe  will  presently  find  henelf  f 
tttrrinir  nord  is  continuM  in  December  EvunoDT'Si  out  Nonabtt  ISdk 
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The  Rider  of  Golden  Bar" 

Billy  Finds  the  Missing  Link  in  I 
His  Chain  of  Evidence  and  | 
Hazel  Admits  that  She  was  Wrong 

By  William  Patterson  White  , 

I 

Illustrations  by  Remington  Schuyler 


X  ^  THEN  the  political  powers  of 
%  /  Crocker  CounQr  found  that  their 
Y  Y  new  sheriff,  Billy  Wingo,  was  not 
going  to  behave  himself  and  let 
them  follow  their  crooked  ways  in  the  peace- 
ful maimer  to  which  they  had  become  accus- 
tomed, they  decided  to  remove  him  at  once 
and  completely.  Feeling  that  they  could 
not  do  justice  to  the  job,  th^  called  in  one 
Dan  SUke,  a  prctfes^onal  gunman.  Slike, 
they  said,  knew  how  to  do  that  sort  of  thing 
properly  and  with  the  least  amount  of  fuss. 
At  the  same  time  they  thought  it  would  be 
convenient  to  settle  a  few  of  their  private 
disputes,  charging  to  Billy's  account  the 
resulting  casualties.  True  to  their  expecta- 
tions, there  wasn't  much  fuss;  but  when  the 
dust  settled  they  found  to  their  diagrin  that 
Jack  Murray  had  been  forced  to  quit  the 
neighborhood,  leavii^  no  address,  and  that 
Slike  was  in  jail  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Judge  Driver  and  Tom  Walton.  Nor  was 
their  grief  mitigated  any  when  Billy  took  up 
a  collection  for  Hazel  Walton,  Tom's  niece. 
Arthur  Rede,  the  district  attorney,  was  hor- 
ribfy  upset  at  the  size  of  the  contributicm 
he  was  called  upon  to  make  and  swore  that 
he  would  get  even. 

Hazel  was  Billy's  incentive  to  make  good, 
and  realizing  that  his  elevation  to  office  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  marry,  he  fully 
intended  to  make  the  most  of  it.  But  Hazel 
was  driven  nearly  frantic  for  fear  of  Billy's 
salety  and  begged  him  to  resign.  "I  can 
not  marry  a  man  vi^ose  life  is  in  constant 
danger,"  she  told  him. 

Billy  refused  to  play  the  coward  and  said 
that  ^e  would  see  that  he  was  doing  the 
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right  thing.  When  she  renuuned  obdurate 
he  was  moved  to  wrath.  "I  have  a^ed  you 
to  marry  me  for  the  last  time,"  he  declared. 
"If  you  ever  change  your  mind,  you  will 
have  to  come  to  me  and  tell  me  that  I  vas 
right  and  you  were  wrong." 

Billy's  enemies  could  not  let  matters  rest 
as  they  were.  At  any  time  Slike  m^t  talk 
and  say  things  detrimuital  to  their  diarac* 
ters.  Consequently  Felix  Crait,  thought- 
fully  dressed  in  some  of  the  sherifTs  extra 
cloUies,  held  up  the  Hillsville  stage,  and 
Tip  O'Gorman  was  found  d^  with  the 
sheriff's  hatband  and  quirt  lying  near  by. 
Billy  left  town  that  day  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  a  hotfy  pursuing  posse. 

At  the  same  time  Slike  departed  from  jaQ, 
and  while  the  district  attorney  led  a  posse 
in  the  wrong  directi(xi  the  amiable  gunman 
paid  a  call  on  Hazel,  soundly  thrashed  ha 
for  not  being  appreciative  of  his  visit  and 
left  with  her  horse,  her  hat,  a  butcher-kuife 
and  plenty  of  supplies.  A  few  minutes 
after  he  had  gone  the  dazed  girl  had  another 
caller,  Rafe  Tuckleton,  who,  in^ired  by 
Hazel's  beauty  and  too  much  whisiy,  an- 
nounced that  he  was  for  taUng  her  home. 
After  a  frantic  struggle  she  succeeded  in  get- 
ting his  six-shooter  and  driving  him  from  the 
house.  Later  in  the  evening  the  district  at- 
torney and  several  of  his  friends  found  Rafe 
dead  with  a  knife  marked  T  W  between  his 
ribs.   They  promptly  clapped  Hazel  in  jail. 

Arthur  Rale  went  to  sleep  that  n^t 
conscious  oi  a  day's  work  wdl  done.  Ss 
peaceful  shimbers  were  of  ^ort  duration. 
Billy  had  heard  of  Hazel's  predicament  fn»n 
Guerilla  Melody,  and  when  he  left  the 
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district  attorney's  house  that  pale  and  trem- 
bling person  went  at  once  to  the  jail  and 
promptly  released  her.  The  next  day,  Rale 
issued  another  warrant  for  -the  arrest  of  the 
sheriff,  and  sent  a  posse  to  the  mountains 
north  <A  Golden  Bar,  where  Billy  had  said 
that  he  was  going  to  Ifunt  for  Slike. 

Billy,  however,  went  far  to  the  south, 
where,  with  Johnny  Dawson,  he  had  trailed 
Jack.  Murray  and  Slike.  They  caught  Slike 
just  after  he  had  shot  two  men  for  attempt- 
ing to  interfere  while  he  was  branding  a 
calf,  but  Murray  disappeared.  Billy's  first 
act  after  capturing  the  gunman  and  taking 
his  guns  and  a  butcher-knife  away  from  him 
was  to  thrash  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life 
for  his  dastardly  attack  on  Hazel.  Then, 
feeUng  much  reheved,  he  sat  down  to  think 
over  certain  matters.  In  the  first  place, 
there  were  the  two  dead  men,  both  from 
the  Golden  Bar,  where  they  had  worked  for 
Simcm  Reelfoot.  The  fact  that  they  had 
Idft  so  soon  after  the  death  of  Tip  O'Gorman 
was  significant.  Then  there  was  the  knife 
nuu-ked  T  W  iriiich  Slike  carried  in  his 
boot-leg;  that  meant  Slike  had  not  killed 
Rafe  Tuckleton.  Why  were  there  two 
knives  exactly  alike  when  Hazel  had  had 
only  one?  A  gleam  struck  him  and  broad- 
en«i  into  the  bright  light  of  c<»nplete  under- 
standing. He  hugged  his  knees  and  smiled. 
"I  got  him  where  the  hair  is  'short  It's 
one  complete  cinch,"  he  chuckled. 

Several  days  lata;  the, sheriff  pro  tern,  of 
Cro(^er  County  found  a  roped  and  gagged 
Slike  at  the  door  of  his  office.  Later  in  the 
day  Guerilla  Melody  called  on  the  store- 
keeper and  looked  through  his  hardware 
catalog.  Still  later  Jdbinny  Dawson  rode  out 
ot  the  Golden  Bar  bound  for  the  nearest 
tdegraph-line. 

lliat  same  day  Guerilla  and  Da^^n  met 
Simon  Reelfoot  as  he  was  riding  range. 
While  they  eng£^ed  him.  in  conversation, 
Billy  approached  from  the  rear  and  removed 
Simon's  gun.  "Keep  your  paws  up,"  he 
said.  "Johnny,  let's  have  that  envelope 
with  the  confession  in  it."  Simon's  face 
assumed  a  richly  jaundiced  hue.  "We  found 
Conley,"  Billy  continued,  looking  over  the 
sheets  of  paper,  which,  had  Simon  known 
it,  were  innocent  of  any  writing.  "Conley 
talked  bdore  he  died.  We've  got  you  dead 
to  rights.  You  damned  murderer,  ^lat  did 
you  kill  Tip  for?" 
Sdu»'s  shaking  kgs  refused  to  uphdd 


him.  He  fell  on  his  knees.  "He  was  gonna 
get  me  mixed  into  that  Walton  murder. 
I  was  dnmk.  I  didn't  know  what  I  was 
doing!  Oh,  my  Gawdl" 

BiUy  flung  t^e  groveling  Simon  from  him. 
'This  ought  to  M  enough  for  ^ou." 

"I  gotta  ^ve  you  credit,  Bill,"  Guerilla 
said  admiringly.  "I  didn't  think  the  blufiPd 
work." 

That  evening  there  was  another  prisoner 
in  the  Golden  Bar  calaboose.  "Ljsten  to 
that  skunkified  Reelfoot,"  grinned  Riley 
Tyler.    "His  nerve  has  completely  gone 

bust." 

"It's  funny  how  he  keeps  insisting  that 
Bill  Wingo  was  with  Guerilla  and  that  Daw- 
son man  when  they  o^tured  him.  Why, 
everybody  knows  Bill  is  far,  far  away." 
Thus  Shotgun  Shillman,  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek. 

IN  THE  mean  time  Billy  Wingo  was  calmly 
eating  his  supper  in  the  house  of  Guerilla 
Melody.  On  Guerilla's  bed  Dawson  was 
snwing  the  sle^  ol  eriiaustion. 

"What  next?"  asked  Guerilla  Melody 
when  Billy  was  lighting  his  after-supper  cig- 
aret.    "With  Tip's  murder  settled  and 

knowin'  who  killed  Tuddeton  " 

"Certainly  doesn't  help  us  any  with  the 
st^e  hold-up,"  cut  in  Billy.  "Before  we 
sfHing  the  joke  in  the  Tuddeton  deal  I've 
got  to  do  a  li'l  more  woik  on  the  hold-iq>. 
Dumping  Rafe's  murdero'  won't  do  me  a 
heap  of  good  wlule  I'm  breaking  rock  for 
twenty  years  at  Hillsville.  Don't  look  so 
glum,  &ierilla.  There's  a  trail  out.  There 
always  is." 

At  the  tail  of  the  words  a  convivud  v<»ce 
in  the  street  broke  into  boisterous  song. 
"Who's  that?"  asked  Billy. 
"It's  Jerry  Fern,"  said  Guerilla  indiffer- 
ently.  "He's  drunk  again." 

"Ain't  that  kind  oi  new  for  him?  Be 
never  used  to  drink  much." 
"Oh,  he  can't  stand  prosperity." 
"Prosperity?" 

"Yep.  Aunt  died,  left  him  some  money. 
He  ain't  drove  fw  nearly  a  month." 

"The  lucky  devil!  Big  legacy?" 

"I  dunno  how  mudi.  Fan:  size,  I  guess. 
Must  have  been  for  Crafty  to  IhuT  hun 
money  to  play  mth." 

'•What?" 

"Don't  get  so  exdted,"  cautioned  Guer- 
illa, wilh  a  nervous  ^ance  over  his  shoulder. 
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"You've  no  idea  how  your  voice  carries. 
Even  if  you  don't  mind  being  dumped,  I 
do.  And  I  don't  care  three  whoops  about 
spending  two  or  three  years  in  jail  for  giving 

aid  and  comfort  to  " 

"Shut  up,  for  Gawd's  sake!"  begged  Billy. 
"Do  you  know  Craf  ty's  been  lending  money 
to  Jerry?" 

"Didn't  I  see  him  with  my  own  eyes  more 
than  once?   But  " 

"Say,  don't  you  see  anything  else  yet?" 

"I  see  you,  but  that  ain't  sayin'  much." 

"GueriUa,  if  you  weren't  so  serious  you'd 
be  funny.  But  don^t  get  downhearted.  I'm 
as  foolish  as  you  are,  every  bit.  Why, 
when  they  had  me  rorralled  in  Sam  Larder's 
house,  and  Crafty  blatted  right  out  loud  that 
he  didn't  know  Jerry  Fern  was  driving  that 
trip  and  Tip  and  Sam  said  later  that  they 
knew  Jerry  was,  I  had  the  answer  to  the 
puzzle  right  then  if  I'd  had  the  sense  to  fol- 
low it  up.  But  I  never  caught  the  connec- 
tion till  you  said  Crafty  was  lending  money 
to  Jerry.  Lending  him  money!  Do  you 
thiiik  you  caa  get  J^rry  Fern  in  here  and 
make  him  drunk?" 

"When?" 

"To-night.  Now.  I  want  to  get  Jerry 
so  full  he'll  talk.   Tell  us  all  he  knows,  see?" 

At  last  Guerilla  Melody  got  a  glimmer- 
ing. "I'll  make  him  drunk,"  he  said  earn- 
estly. "And  I'll  make  him  talk,  or  there 
ain't  a  drop  of  virtue  in  Old  Crow." 

Guerilla  flipped  on  his  hat  and  departed. 

HALF  an  hour  later  Guerilla  returned, 
bringii^  his  sheaves  with  him.  And, 
oh,  the  sheaves  were  merry  and,  oh,  the 
sheaves  were  drunk.  Guerilla  himself  was 
giving  an  admirable  imitation  of  a  roistering 
blade. 

"Meet  my  friend,  Mister  Johnny  Daw- 
son," said  Guerilla,  waving  an  expansive 
hand  toward  the  erstwhile  strayman. 

"Huh,  h'are  you,  Misher  Juh-johnny 
Duh-duh-dawson,"  said  Jerry  Fern,  sol- 
emnly shoving  out  a  wavering  paw  and  miss- 
ing the  mark  by  eighteen  inches.  "Whasher 
name  of  other  tut-tul-twin?" 

For  a  bad  moment  Dawson  feared  that 
Billy  Wmgo  had  been  foolish  enough  to 
come  m  from  the  other  room.  Then  he  un- 
derstood. "His  name's  Eliphalet,"  he  made 
reply,  solemnly  turning  to  the  empty  air  on 
his  right. 

Jerry  Fern  again  pxunphandled  the  empty 
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air.  "Pup-pup-pleased  meetcha,"  he  stnt* 
tered.  "Cuc<uc-cuc-can't  pup-pronounce 
name,  but  thash  all  ri'.  All  li'l  friends  tut- 
together.  Wheresh  bottle?  You  gtig-got 
bub-bub-bottle,  Guh-guh-gil-Guerilla?" 

"Sit  down,"  urged  Guerilla,  steering  Jeny 
to  anchor.   "Here's  your  bottle," 

Jmy  Fern  clasped  the  bottle  to  his  bosom 
and  sang  a  lusty  stave. 

"Rye  whisky,  rye  whisky, 
Rye  whisky,  I  ciy. 
\i  I  doQ't  get  lye  whisky 
I  surely  will  die." 

Like  the  boy  in  the  story,  Jerry  could  ^ag 
without  stuttering.  But  when  he  began 
again  to  talk  his  enunciation  was  w<»se  thaa 
ever.  "Buh-buh-buh-wbistle  for  the  cfobs- 
ing — ^but  I  ain't  gug-gug-gargle  gonna  die. 
Nun-nun-not  me.  I  gug-got  rye  whub- 
whisky." 

He  put  the  bottle  to  his  lips  and  drank 
without  ceasing  till  the  bottle  was  empty. 
He  held  the  bottle  against  the  light.  He 
pressed  it  to  his  ear.  He  shook  it.  Thea 
he  tossed  it  nonchalantly  over  his  shoulder, 
laid  his  cheek  on  the  table  and  b^;an  to 
snore. 

This  would  never  do.  Guerilla  and  Daw- 
son shook  him  awake. 

"Mush  been  shleep,"  mumbled  Jeciy, 
knuckling  his  eyes.  "Oinmie  anuzzer  (faid- 
drink." 

"Not  yet,"  said  Guerilla  firmly.  "Is 
Felix  Craft  a  good  inesoA  of  yours,  Jerry?" 

"Helluva  good  fuf-fuf-friend,"  was  the  in- 
stant reply. 

"He  doesn't  pay  you  enough,"  prompted 
the  carefully  drilled  Dawson. 

"Thash  whu-what  I  tut-told  him!"  cried 
Jerry  Fern,  pounding  the  table  mth  a  vdie- 
ment  fist.  "I  ought  tut-tut-to  have  mum- 
more." 

"He's  treatin'  you  mean,"  said  Guerilla. 
"He  ain't  goin'  to  give  you  any  more 
money." 

"Yesh  he  wuh-wiU,"  insisted  Jerry. 

"He  told  me  different."   Thus  Dawson. 

"Yesh  he  wuh-will.  Huh-he'U  have  to 
gimme  all  money  I  want.  Pup-put  him  in 
juh-juh-jail  if  he  don't." 

Guerilla  and  Dawson  looked  toward  the 
doorway  giving  into  the  other  room.  Then 
they  b^an  to  laugh  immoderately.  "Hut's 
a  good  one !"  cried  Guerilla,  wiping  his  eyes. 
"You  can't  put  Felix  Craft  in  jaiL  He 
hasn't  done  anything  wrong." 
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"Oh,  ain't  he?"  flared  Jeny  Fem  with  aU 
4^  drunkard's  irritatkm  at  being  disbe- 
fieved.   "I  know  more  abub-bub-bout  Fuf- 
fdix  Cue-craft  than  j^u  thuh-think.  I  cue- 
can  muh-make  Fuf-felix  Cuc-craft  lul-tie 
dud-down  and  rur-roU  over." 
"Yes,  you  cant"  With  deriskm. 
*^eah,lcuc-canl" 
•*What  makes  you  think  so?" 
**I  know  all  rur-r^ht,"  vagudy. 
This  was  maddening.   Billy,  in  the  other 
room,  yearned  to  take  Jerry  Fem  by  the 
scruff  of  iiis  drunken  neck  and  squeeze  the 
truth  out  of  him. 

"You  don't  know  a  thing  about  Felix 
Craft,"  persisted  Guerilla.   "Not  a  thing." 

"Damn  shame  he  4aa't  pay  you  taoyi^" 
chipped  in  Dawson. 

"Maybe  if  I  went  to  him  I  could  get  more 
money  for  you,"  suggested  Guerilla.  He 
waited  a  moment  for  the  meaning  of  this  to 
smk  in  before  adding,  "What  will  I  tell 
him?" 

"Tut-tell  him  III  tdl  if  he  dud-don't  pup- 
pay." 

Hub  sounded  promising.  'Tell  what?" 
"Tut-tell  Whuh-who  held  up  the  suah- 

"Oh,  that's  nothmg,"  said  Guerilla. 
"Felix  told  me  aU  about  that.  He  said  you 
didn't  help  him  out  a-tall." 

Jerry  Fern  was  instantly  up  in  arms.  "I 
dud-did  so,"  he  chattered.  "He  knows 
bub-better.  Did-didn't  he  plan  it  all  out 
wuh-with  mum-me  nun-nun-not  to  cuc-cuc- 
cut  down  on  him,  and  didn't  I  tut-tdl  the 
piq>-passa^ers  to  muh-make  sure  of  Bub- 
bill's  clothes  and  the  bub-brass  gug-gug- 
guard  of  his  six-shu-shooter?  Did-didn't 
I?  Did-didn't  I>  Yeah,  and  his  huh- 
boTse  and  all,  too?  Dud-didn't  I  do  all 
them  thuh-thtngs  acc-acc-accordin*  to  cue- 
contract?  Did-didn't  I?  'Cue-course  I  did. 
And  if  Fuf-felix  do-donH  pay  up  Fll  pup-put 
him  in  j^." 

"That's  right,"  Guerilla  soothed  him. 
"Do  anything  you  want  with  him."  He 
went  to  the  door  of  the  other  room  and 
«lu^)ered,  "Has  he  said  enough,  Bill?" 

"About,"  answered  Billy,  pushing  his 
chair  back  and  standing  up. 

"But  maybe  he  won't  repeat  it  undo*  oath 
iriien  he's  sober,"  worried  Guorilla. 

'*We  wm't  wait  that  long.  WeH  sick 
Um  on  Fdix  right  now.  You  go  find  out 
vAcfe  Felix  is,  will  you,  Guenlla,  and — 
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Here,  wait  a  diake!   Better  have  ^otgoa 

Shillman  and  Riley  Tyler  in  on  this.  Huh? 
Course  not!   Don't  tell  'em  I'm  here." 

"VrOU  can't  tell  me  that  infernal  BUI 

*  Wingo  ain't  at  the  bottom  of  all  this 
business!"  snarled  Felix  Craft.  "Guerilla 
Mekxiy  and  that  Dawson  friend  of  his 
didn't  get  Slike  by  themselves  any  more 
than  I  did.  I  tell  you  flat,  Bill  Wingo  was 
the  boss  of  that  job.  He  was  the  brama 
and  you  can't  tell  me  different." 

"And  there  was  a  time  when  we  thoi^ht 
Bill  didn't  have  any  brains,"  Sam  Larder 
grieved  bitterly. 

"I  didn't,"  avowed  the  district  attorney. 
"I  always  knew  " 

"Oh,  you!"  interrupted  Felix  with  a 
sneer.  'You  know  it  all,  you  do.  You 
know  so  much,  maybe  you'U  explain  why 
Reelfoot  says  you  told  him  Tip  O'Gorman 
was  gonna  tangle  him  up  in  the  Walton 
murder  and  that  the  easiest  way  was  for  him 
to  down  Tip." 

"He  says  Rafe  Tuekleton  told  him  that/' 
corrected  the  district  attorney. 

"He  says  you  did,  too,"  accused  Sam 
Larder.  "What  did  you  tell  him  a  Huxtg 
like  that  for?" 

"Reelfoot's  a  liar,"  declared  the  district 
attorney.  "I  never  told  him  anything  of 
the  kind.  Why^ouWI?" 

"I  don't  know.  I'd  like  to  find  out." 
The  fat  man's  •  stare  was  bright  with 
suq>idon. 

The  district  attorney  bristled.  "Good 
"Lord,  man,  I  was  always  friendly  with 

Tip!" 

*You  were  friendlier  with  Rafe  Tuckle- 
ttm,"  p<Mnted  out  Felix,  "and  we  all  know 
Tip  didn't  have  any  use  for  Rafe  after  that 
Walton  deal,  and  Rafe  knew  it." 

"It's  just  possible,"  put  in  Sam  Larder, 
"that  liaie  put  Redfbot  up  to  doming 
Tip." 

"In  whidt  case,"  supplemented  Felix, 
"you  bein'  so  friendly  wi&i  Rafe,  it  would 
be  natural  for  you  to  help  him." 

"Next  thing  you'll  be  saying  I  killed  Tip." 
Thus  the  district  attorney  with  sarcasm. 

"No;  because  that  wwkln't  be  Ixue.  I 
know  you  didn't  Ull  him.  But  I'm  not  »iie 
you  aren't  an  accessfnry  befoie  and  after  &e 
fact." 

The  district  attorney  wait  pale.  But  he 
made  do  attenqit  to  go  after  his  gon.  Not 
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against  Felix  Craft.   Not  now  at  any  rate. 

"Ill  settle  this  with  you  later,"  he  b^san. 

<ij  » 

"You'll  never  settle  anythii^  with  any- 
body." Felix  flung  the  insiUt  contempt. 

"Let  it  go  for  now"  broke  in  Sam  Larder. 
"We've  got  to  think  of  our  skins.  And  if 
we  don't  catch  Bill  Wingo  they'll  be  gone 
skins." 

"You  bet  they  will,"  said  the  district  at- 
torney. "That  man  at  laige  is  a  menace. 
He'd  bushwhack  any  or  all  of  us  three  with- 
out a  momoit's  hesitation.  life's — ^he's 
c^)able  of  anything." 

"I  know  he's  capable  of  anyUung,"  Sam 
Larder  s£ud  with  deep  feeling,  thinkit^g  of 
Billy's  escape  irom  the  Larder  ranch-house. 
"And  I'd  give  a.  good  deal  to  know  he  was 
two  feet  underground.  But  C^wd  knows 
we  can't  do  more  than  we  have  done  to 
catch  him.  Felix  and  me  have  ridden  our- 
sdves  bow-legged  combin'  the  Medicines  iar 
him." 

"You  bet  we  have,"  agreed  Felix.  'There 
ain't  a  square  foot  of  those  mountains  we 
dcm't  know  intimate.  Speaking  personal, 
I've  ridden — "  He  paused  and  looked 
across  at  Sam  Larder.  "That  bet  was  I'd 
ride  more  than  six  hundred  miles  in  sixty 
days.  Remember,  Sam?  And  the  sixty 
days  ain't  up  yet,  and  I've  ridden  more 
than  six  hundred  already." 

"What  bet's  that?"  asked  the  district 
attorney  chattily,  anxious  to  reestablish 
friradly  relations.  "Who  you  betting 
with?" 

"Nobody  you're  interested  in,"  parried 
Felix  Craft,  it  having  been  thought  better 
to  keq>  die  district  attorney  in  the  dark 
regarding  the  happenings  at  the  Larder 
ranch-house  on  the  day  of  the  stage  hdd-up. 

"I'll  go  the  limit  we've  covered  a  thou- 
sand miles,"  groaned  Sam.  "I've  lost 
thMy  pounds  myself.  I  don't  believe  Bill 
ever,  went  near  the  Medicines." 

"Oh,  he  went  there  all  right,"  said  the 
district  attorn^.   "Take  my  word  " 

A POUNDING  on  the  office  door  cut  the 
sentence  in  half. 
"You  are  certainly  jumpy  this  evening, 
Rale,"  Felix  Craft  said  dr^y.   "Open  the 
door.  Maybe  it's  our  frund  Bill." 

The  district  attorney  obeyed  with  cau- 
tion. Not'that  he  expected  Billy.  But  then 
he  did  not  quite  Imow  what  to  eapect. 


Tliat  it  would  be  something  to  trouble  him 
he  was  positive.  He  was  not  disappointed. 
It  was  a  trio  of  the  Tuckleton  outfit,  to  wit: 
the  foreman,  Jonesy,  and  two  punchers, 
Bea  Shanklin  and  Tim  Mullin.  Ail  three 
were  in  the  worst  of  tempers. 

"Look  here,  Rale,"  Jonesy  be^an  without 
preliminary;  "you've  fooled  with  us  long 
enough,  and  we're  sick  of  it." 

"We  want  action,"  rapped  out  Ben. 

"You  can't  come  any  this  h^-and 
mighty-stuff  over  me,"  said  the  Strict 
attorney,  with  an  eye  that  flickered  in  ^ate 
of  himself.  "I  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about,  but  if  you  want  anything, 
yo\i'\l  have  to  ask  for  it  in  the  right  way  and 
maybe  you'll  get  it  and  maybe  you  won't" 

"Is  that  so?"  fleered  Jonesy.  "We'll  see 
about  that.  What  have  you  done  in  Rate's 
case?" 

"We  hope  to  land  the  murderer  very  soon. 
We  have  several  clues.  We  " 

Jonesy  banged  his  fist  down  on  the  table 
with  a  force  t^t  made  the  windows  dance. 

"Shut  up!  You  and  your  Sre's'I  Rafe's 
murderer  is  lliat  niece  of  Waltcm's,  and  you 
know  it.  You  had  her  in  the  jug  and  you 
turned  her  loose.  The  evidence  was  suf- 
ficient to  hold  her  on,  you  said..  You  said 
at  that  time  you  had  evidence  against  Bili 
Wingo  and  expected  to  catch  him  soon. 
You  haven't  caught  him,  and  we  want  to 
know  what  the  evidence  against  him  is. 
What  is  it?  C'monI  Spititoutl" 

"Now  look  here,"  temporized  the  district 
attorney;  "I  can't  tell  you  " 

"You  bet  you  can't"  interrupted  the 
angry  Shanklin. 

"Lemme  do  the  talkin',  Ben,"  directed 
Jonesy.  'Took  here.  Ride;  either  you  tell 
us  what  evidence  you  got  against  Bill 
Wingo  or  you  issue  a  warrant  for  Hazd 
Walton's  arrest.  One  or  the  other." 

"Say,  are  you  friends  of  Bill  Wingo?"  de- 
manded the  district  attorney. 

"You  know  better  than  that,"  snapped 
back  Jonesy.  "It's  just  that  we're  goima 
know  what's  what." 

"But  what  good  will  it  do  to  rearrest 
Hazel  Walton?" 

"Tlien  you  haven't  any  evidence  gainst 
Bill  Wingo?"  persisted  Jonesy. 

"I  didn't  say  that.  I  " 

"If  you  can't  tell  us  what  the  evidmce 
is,  we'll  take  it  you  haven't  any.  I  knew 
there  was  some  trick  in  it  whsD.  you  tuned 
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Hazd  loooe^  You  and  your  evidence 
against  Bill  Wingo!  You  issue  a  warrant  for 
that  girl's  arrest  inunediatel" 

"I  can't/'  dmied  the  (Ustrict  attorney. 
"I  haven't  dw  power  to  issue  warrants." 

"Under  the  fanr/'  homed  in  Felix  Craft, 
suddenly  choosing  his  side,  "when  a  felony 
has  been  oommitted,  and  there  is  reasonablis 
cause  for  bciieving  that  the  person  to  b» 
arrested  ha»  committed  it,  that  person  may 
be  arrested  without  a.  warrant." 

**I  thou^t  you  didn't  want  anytfainip  to 
hi^ypcn  to  Hazd  WaUxm,"  fleeard  the  dia- 
tiict  attorney. 

"I  don't  want  her  hurt,  that's  alL  I 
haven't  any  objection  to  her  bch^  tried  for 
the  murder  of  Tuckleton.  But  I  un't  gping 
to  have  you  hace  her  around.  Under- 
stand?" 

"There  y'are!"  said  Jonesy.  "You  don't 
need  a  warrant  for  the  giri.  All  you  luve 
to  do  is  to  give  orders  to  Shotgun  and 
Riky.  TfaeyOl  do  the  rest" 

"But  aitcrtuniing  her  loose  thisawj^ — " 
tiK  district  attorney. 

"You  can  rearrest  her  and  have  her  tried 
on  that  butcher-knife  evidence,"  inssted 
the  stuhbora  Jraiesy.  "Just  going  by  what 
she  aays  herself,  there's  enou^  to  fix  her 
dock  twice  over.  You  dump  her.  Rale,  and 
dump  her  quick!" 

"Or  well  fix  your  clock,"  mserted  Tim.. 

THK  hapless  district  attorney  cast  his 
dlstre^ed  gaze  this  way  and  that.  But 
every  eye  that  met  his  either  was  unfriendly 
or  wrathfully  hostile.  Certainly  there  was 
no  help  for  him  in  that  room.  The  district 
attorney  shuddered.  He  knew  Jomay  £uid 
the  rest  of  the  Tuckleton  outfit;  knew,  too, 
if  he  'did  not  do  as  these  men  of  violoice 
dmnukd,  that  th^  would  make  him 
hard  to  find.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
obeyed  them,  Bill  Wingo  would  as  surely 
kill  him. 

The  district  attorney  squared  hisafficted 
shoulders  and  did  the  obvious — chose  the 
more  remote. of  the  two  evil&  "m  send 
Shotgun  and  Tyler  to  Prescott's  tomorrow," 
he  said,  rose  to  his  feet— and  the  door  flew 
open  and  Jerry  Fern,  wild-eyed  with  liquor, 
stumbled  into  the  room.  The  stage-driver 
rolled  straight  to  Felix  Craft  and  pawed 
him.  "Fuf-felix,"  he  babbled,  "I  wan' 
shush-sfaome  muafr-money." 

The  furious  Felix  shodL  him  off.  But 
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Jerry  Fern  was  nothing  if  not  persistent. 
He  returned  with  bellowmgs. 

The  grinning  faces  ot  Guerilla  Mdocfy, 
Johnny  Dawson,  Shotgun  and  R3ey  looked 
m  through  the  open  doorway. 

"Come  along,  Jerry,"  called  Guerilla. 
"We  been  hunting  you  all  over." 

Jerry  Fem  was  not  in  the  least  interested 
in  coming  along.  He  had  another  and  voy 
definite  end  in  view.  "Fuf-fdix,  gng- 
gimme  shame  mum-money!" 

Felix  bit  off  a  curse.  'Took  lure, 
Jerry,"  In  said  soothingly,  patting  the  hys- 
terical drunkard  on  the  back;  "you  go 
bnne  and  sleep  it  off.  You  don't  want  to 
go  whopping  round  this  way  at  your  age.' 

The  district  attorney  stared.  This  was 
another  Felix.  The  Felix  they  knew  would 
have  knocked  the  sot  down. 

'T  wuh-wuh-wan'  shush-shome  mum- 
money,"  gargled  Jerry,  even  as  Billy's  four 
friencb  pushed  in  through  the  oipai  doorway. 

"You  come  along  with  me,"  urged  Fe^ 
gently  propdfing  Jerry  toward  the  stceet 

Jerry  braced  Ws  feet  mulewise.  *1  wuh- 
wtm't!  I  wuh-won't!  I  wuh-wan'  mum- 
moDey  you  promised  me." 

"I  didn't  premise  you  a  nickel,"  said 
Felix,  wrestling  with  his  emotions.  "But 
oome  along  and  I'll  give  you  some  money 
if  you're  hnrd  up." 

"Huh*how  much?" 

"Pfenty.  m  give  you  vihat  you  de- 
serve." There  was  cream  and  butto-  in  the 
gambler's  voice,  but  there  was  grisly  menace 
in  his  restless  eyes. 

"Gug-give  mum-me  more  tlum  you  gug- 
gsve  bub-before?" 

"Yes,  yes.  C'mon!" 

"WtdMnm'  mum-money  now!"  yelped 
the  oontumacious  Jerry,  "or  I'll  pup-put 
you  in  jail!" 

At  which  Felix  lost  his  patience  and  his 
head,  and  gave  Jerry  die  bum's  rush 
through  the  doorway.  Jerry  skidded  across 
the  sidewsdk  and  slid  a  yard  on  his  nose. 
TMs  annoyed  him  considerably.  He  sat  up, 
supporting  himself  on  a  wavering  elbow  and 
squalled:  "Yuh-you  nun-ne»hi't '  thuh- 
think  Fm  gog-gonna  lul-lie  for  you  nun-no 
longer!  If  you  dud-don't  gug-gimme  plenty 
mum-money  I'm  gug-gonna  tell  folks  how 
yuh-you  hiih-held  up  the  sush-stage  your- 
self all  dressed  up  in  Bill  Wingo's  ck>the9 
^  you  cuc-could  thiov  the  bub-bhune  on 
haul" 
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Most  certainly,  then,  the  gambler  would 
have  put  a  buUet  through  Jmy  Fern  had 
not  Shotgun  ShiUman  and  Riley  Tyler  been 
too  quick  for  him. 

"Now,  now,  Felix,  calm  down,"  suggested 
Shotgun. 

"He's  a  liar!"  foamed  Felix,  stripling 
to  jerk  his  gun-arm  free.  "I  never  held  up 
the  stage!  Bill  Wingo  did  it  himself!  Ask 
Sam  Larder!" 

"Was  Sam  there,  too?"  said  Riley  with 
fresh  interest.  "Here,  Sam,  wait  a  minute. 
What's  your  hurry?" 

"Got  to  see  a  man,"  mumbled  Sam.  "Be 
right  back." 

"SUy  a  while,"  invited  Riley  T)der. 

Sam  Larder  r^arded  the  muzzle  of 
Riley's  gun.   "All  right,"  said  Sam  Larder. 

"Felix,"  said  Shotgun  ShiUman,  "I  don't 
want  to  plug  you." 

Felix  Craft  took  the  hmt. 

Johnny  Dawson  went  out  into  the  street 
and  retxvned  with  Jerry  Fern,  ^o  had  for- 
gotten his  grievance  i^ainst  Felix  Craft  and 
wished  only  to  sleep. 

Shotgun  ShiUman  looked  at  the  district 
attorney.  "Rale,  this  sort  of  puts  a  crimp 
in  the  notion  that  BiU  Wingo  held  up  the 
stage." 

"It  k>oks  like  it,"  admitted  the  district 
attorney,  fumbling  the  papers  on  his  desk. 
"Of  course,  we'U  have  to  do  some  more 
investigating  first." 

THE  district  attorney,  having  looked 
carefuUy  to  the  fastenings  of  his  win- 
dows, tucked  a  six-shooter  under  his  piUow 
and  began  to  unlace  his  shoes.  Came  a  rap- 
ping at  his  chamber  door  and  the  voice  of 
his  housekeeper. 

"Say,  Art,  here's  another  of  your  infernal 
friends  at  the  kitchen  door.  Says  his 
name's  Johnson." 

The  district  attorney,  jumping  at  a  con- 
clusion, immediately  reached  for  his  six- 
shooter.  "I  don't  know  any  Jcdmsons. 
Not  around  here,  anyway.  What's  he  look 
like?" 

"Middlm'  tall,  scrubby  lot  of  black 
whiskers,  talks  sort  of  thick-like." 

"Pebbles  under  his  tongue  most  likely. 
TeU  him  to  come  into  the  kitchen,  so  I  can 
get  a  look  without  him  knowing." 

"He  won't  come  in.  Says  he  wants  you 
to  ccmie  to  the  door  your  own  sdf.  Says 
it's  important." 


At  which  the  district  attorney  was  mon 
than  ever  certain  that  the  midnight  victor 
was  BiUy  Wingo.  "You  go  tdl  him  that 
he'U  have  to  onne  into  the  kitdia  beioie 
I'U  talk  to  him.  Close  the  kitchen  door 
most  to.  I  can  look  at  him  through  the 
crack." 

The  housekeeper  dqiarted,  and  the  dis- 
trict attorney  slipped  off  his  shoes  and  tq>- 
toed  into  the  haJl.  The  housekeeper,  h^ 
in  curl-papexs  and  wearing  a  wrappCT,  met 
him  hticn  he  readied  the  kitdun  door. 

"He  says  he  wtm't  come  in,"  she  Udd  hbn, 
"and  told  me  to  tdl  yon  he  wanted  to  see 
about  a  note  Ux  five  thousand  dtdlazs  he  has 
in  his  pocket." 

"Now  I  know  who  it  is,"  said  the  district 
attorney.  "You  go  to  bed.  IH  kt  bin 
in." 

After  the  district  att£Hiiey  heard  the 
slam  and  following  click  ctf  1^  kcus^Mp- 
er's  door  he  went  into  ths  kitrhcn,  turned 
down  the  flame  erf  the  lamp  and  opened  the 
kitchen  door. 

"That  you.  Rale?"  inquired  a  muffled 
voice. 

"Yes!   Come  in!   Come  in!" 

The  man  in  outer  darkness  spat  out  two 
pebbles.  "Is  that  damn  woman  there?" 
he  asked  in  the  natural  tone  of  vtuce  of 
Jack  Murray. 

"No!  C<»ne  iW  I  want  to  shut  the 
door." 

Jack  Murray  entered  quickly. 

"What  in  heU  are  you  doing  hoe?"  de- 
manded the  district  attorney  when  he  and 
the  other  were  behind  the  closed  door  of  the 
ofl&ce.   "Don't  you  know  " 

"I  wanted  to  see  you,"  said  Jack  Murray, 
seating  himself  in  the  nearest  chair.  "Ain't 
you  glad  to  see  me?" 

"Not  very,"  the  district  attorney  said 
frankly.   "If  you  get  caught  " 

"I  ain't  gonna  get  caught.  The  man 
ain't  bom  yet  to  catch  me.  I  suiqx>se  you 
got  the  money  for  that  note." 

"No,  I  haven't." 

"Why  haven't  you?" 

"I  couldn't  rwse  it" 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?  Ain't 
you  got  any  credit  left?" 

"FoUts  won't  lend  money  unless  they  grt 
security,  and  I  haven't  any  security  tlat 
hasn't  already  been  put  up." 

"He  didn't  ask  for  security"  —thus  Jack 
Murray  with  an  indescribable  leer. 
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"That— was— different." 

"I  guess  it  was.  Yeah.  I  always  hSd 
an  idea  you  were  a  rich  man.'* 

"A  lot  of  people  thought  so,"  the  district 
attorn^  saul  bitterly.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I've  been  hard  pressed  for  money  all 
my  life.  I've  always  had  a  hand  in  too 
many  deals." 

"You  were  able  to  chip  in  on  that  reward 
for  me  without  any  trouble." 

"I  knew  I'd  never  have  to  pay  it.  Some 
day  when  aU  my  different  enterprises  pan 
out  I'll  have  money,  but  now  I  Imven't  got 
any." 

"How  about  that  bribe  in  the  Jacksboro 
range  case  last  fall?  Why,  they  must  have 
paid  you  all  of  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars." 

The  district  attorney  shook  his  head. 
"No;  only  twenty-five  hundred,  and  two 
thousand  of  that  went  for  some  insurance 
I  had  to  pay  in  January." 

"Two  thousand  dollars  for  insurancel" 

'That's  what  I  said." 

"You're  lying.  Whoever  heard  of  two 
thousand  dollars  for  insurance?" 

"Oh,  I  wasn't  the  only  one.  Rafe  had 
to  pay  the  same.  And  Tip  a  thousand. 
Oh,  never  mind  trying  to  understand  it. 
It's  too  long  a  story  now." 

"I  guess  it  is.  I  ain't  carin'  much  about 
listening  to  any  such  stories  amyway.  I 
didn't  ride  alia  way  north  from  Dorothy 
just  for  that.  I  want  the  money  for  that 
note." 

"I  haven't  it,  and  you  could  have  gotten 
that  information  by  writing  for  it.  You 
didn't  have  to  take  the  trip.    You  " 

"The  money  ain't  all  I  come  for.  I  want 
to  settle  my  h'l  account  with  Bill  Wingo." 

"I  thou^t  that  U'l  account  was  closed/' 
said  the  d^trict  attorney,  with  the  shadow 
of  a  sneer  that  Murray  did  not  catch. 

"It  won't  be  closed  till  Bill  Wingo  is 
pushin'  up  the  grass,"  averred  Jack  Mur- 
ray. "This  territory  ain't  big  enough  for 
the  two  of  us." 

"If  you  had  any  sense  it  would  be." 

"Meanin'?" 

"Meaning  that  Bill  Wingo  is  a  pretty  cold 
proposition  for  you  to  handle." 

"I'm  better  than  he  ever  thought  of 
being,  and  don't  you  let  anybody  tell  you 

different.   I'll  get  that  if  I  have 

to  follow  him  to  hell!  Damn  his  soul!  If  it 
wasn't  for  him,  I  wouldn't  be  where  I  am 
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now!  If  it  wasn't  for  him,  I'd  be  sheriff 
of  this  county!  If  it  wasn't  for  him—  Oh,  I 
got  arplenty  reasons  for  putting  that  Wingo 
wixxe  he  belonfi^." 

"CALLY  JANE,  huh?"  the  district  at> 
^  tomey  suf^lied  with  malice. 

"I  din't  say  anything  about  Sally  Jane." 

"I  know  you  didn't.  But  I  got  ^es, 
man.   I'll  bet  you  like  her  still." 

"Don't  you  lose  any  sleep  over  who  I 
hke." 

"I  ain't.  I  only  thought  you  might  be 
interested  in  knowin'  that  she  and  Bill  are 
thick  again  like  they  used  to  be.  Thicker, 
you  might  say." 

Jack  Murray's  thin  lips  became  thinner. 
"Skinny  Shindle  told,  me  somethin*  about 
him  switchin'  to  Hazel  Walton." 

"Don't  you  believe  it/'  blattered  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  continuing  to  rapidly  pump 
the  bellows  on  the  fire  of  Jaxk  Murray's 
hatred.  "Hazel  Walton  was  only  a  passing 
^cy.  Sally  Jane  is  the  girl  for  him;  you 
can  gamble  on  it.  Tough  luck,  Jack.  I'll 
bet  you'd  have  stood  better  thaii  a  fighting 
chance  with  her  if  she  hadn't  listened  to 
his  Ues." 

"He'll  never  have  her!"  snarled  Jack 
Murray,  wagging  a  vicious  head.  "By 
Gawd,  he  won't!" 

"I  guess  she  thinks  he  will — ^when  this 
muss  is  cleared  up,"  said  the  district  attor- 
ney, with  admirably  simulated  carelessness. 
"Hazel— I  mean  Sally  Jane  " 

"Yeah,  Hazel!  I'd  say  Hazel,  I  would. 
I  should  think  her  name  woidd  stick  in  your 
craw!  What  did  that  li'l  girl  ever  do  to  you? 
Not  that  I  give  a  damn— just  between 
friends." 

"She  cost  me  some  money,  if  you  want  to 
kikow/'  snarled  the  district  attorney,  who 
saw  red  every  time  he  thought  of  the  two 
thousand  doUars  he  had  been  taxed  by 
Billy  Wingo  for  Hazel's  benefit.  "And 
anybody  that  costs  me  money  will  pay  for 
what  they  get  Look  here,"  he  added  with 
an  abrupt  change  of  subject,  "how  did  you 
find  out  Bill  was  still  in  this  county?" 

Jack  Murray  gripped  the  district  attor- 
ney's wrist.   "Do  you  know  where  he  is?" 

Rale  shook  off  the  restraining  hand.  "I 
don't  know  exactly  where  he  is,"  he  said 
coldly,  "but  I'm  reasonably  sure  he's  round 
here  somewhere.  Good  Gawd,  man,  dcm't 
you  suiqx>se  if  I  knew  where  he  was  I'd 
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have  him  dumped  so  quick  his  hair  would 
curl?" 

Jack  Murray  nodded.  "He's  round  here 
all  right,  unless  he's  gone  n(»th  beyond  the 
West  Fork.   I  cut  his  trail  at  Dorothy." 

"Was  he  there?" 

"Conaderable.  Yeah,  him  and  another 
feller  were  there.  Between  'em  they  caught 
Slike." 

"Were  you  with  Slike?" 

"Not  at  the  time  he  was  caught,  I  wasn't. 
But  a  ^diile  before  that  I  met  him  in  Shady- 
side  and  I  told  him  what  Skinny  Shintue 
wrote  about  the  Horseshoe  outfit  needin' 
gimfighters.  Slike,  he  didn't  want  to  leave 
the  coimtry  yet  anyway,  and  we  decided  to 
throw  in  with  the  Horseshoe  a  spell." 

"But  how  did  BiU  " 

"Trailed  us,  I  suppose.  First  thing  I 
knew  here  we  found  Skinny  dead  as  JuHus 
Oesar  aloi^ide  Fenle/s  Credc,  and  SUke 
he'd  disappeared  complete.  There'd  been 
a  brush,  and  Shindle  and  a  T  U  pundier 
had  cashed." 

"And  wfaoe  were  you  during  the — 
brush?" 

"I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  range  with 
a  couple  of  the  Horseshoe  bunch  payin'  a 
visit  to  a  nester.  If  I'd  been  with  Slike 
and  Skinny,  the  deal  would  have  turned  out 
different,  and  you  can  stick  a  pin  in  that." 

"Yes,  you'd  have  been  downed  or  dun:q)ed 
too." 

"Meanin'  you  wished  I  had  been." 

"I  didn't  say  so,"  the  district  attorney 
hastened  to  assure  him. 

"You  don't  always  have  to  say  so,"  said 
Jack  Murray  with  heavy  suspicion.  "I'm 
readin'  you  like  a  page  of  big  {vint,  you 
lizardi" 

THE  district  attorney  forced  a  laugh. 
"You're  too  clever  for  me,  Jack.  Look 
here,  what  makes  you  think  it  was  Bill 
Wingo  caught  SUke?" 

"Because  no  posses  from  here  went  south 
so  far,  and  because  if  anybody  else  but  BiU 
had  caught  him  he'd  dther  have  been  killed 
outright  or  broi^ht  into  Dorothy  or  Mar< 
quis  and  there'd  have  been  a  big  time, 
bistead  of  that,  there  wasn't  a  peep.  So 
it  must  have  been  Bill,  see?" 

"I  see.   And  you're  going  to  get  this 
Bill?" 
"You've  got  the  idea." 
"And  you  trailed  him  here?" 


"I  didn't  have  to.  I  knew  he'd  bring 
Slike  to  Golden  Bar,  so  I  came  along  the 
shortest  way.  It'll  be  quite  a  joke  on  yoo, 
this  Slike  business.   Wm  he  snitch,  do  you 

think?" 
"He'd  better  not." 

"You  frown  at  him  thataway  and  youH 
scare  him  to  death.  Art  He's  one  timid 
fawn,  that  SUke  perscm." 

"He'U  be—" 

"Never  mind  what  hell  be.  Art.  That's 
his  business,  and  yours.  I  didn't  come 
here  to  h^  Slike.  I  came  here  to  get  Bill 
and  help  yours  truly.   I  want  some  mcney." 

"I  told  you  I  haven't  any." 

"But  you  can  get  it" 

"I  told  you  folks  want  security." 

"That  wiU  do  to  teU  somebody  else  be- 
sides me.  I've  got  my  growth  and  cut 
most  all  my  teeth  a  long  time  since.  YouH 
have  to  raise  some  mcmey — say  about  fif- 
teen hundred." 

"You  aagkt  as  well  make  it  fifteen  thou- 
sand." 

"Maybe  I  wiU.  Thousand  sounds  kind 
of  good.  Say  about  three  <A  'em.  Three 
thousand  doUars,  Art,  and  111  let  you  akne 
a  while." 

"But  I  teU  you  " 

"And  I  teU  you  that  if  you  don't,  that 
same  identical  note  with  a  written  account 
of  what  I  know  goes  to  Judge  D(Hielson." 

"You  wouldn't  dare." 

"Think  I  wouldn't?  You  don't  know 
me,  feUer.  When  it  comes  to  money  I'm 
the  most  daring  cuss  you  ever  saw.  That's 
me.  Jack  Murray.  Three  thousand  dol- 
lars, Artie,  or  you'll  wish  you'd  never  been 
bom." 

"I  can't  raise  it,"  the  district  attmney 
insisted  despairingly. 

"I  kind  of  thought  you'd  stick  to  that 
poverty  squeal,"  smiled  Jack  Murray,  fish- 
ing a  folded  paper  from  a  shirt  pocket  "So 
I  took  care  before  I  came  here  to  write 
down  what  I  know  about  this  lil  deaL  I 
thought  you  au^t  like  to  see  how  interest- 
in'  it  all  kx^  on  paper.  Hang  your  eyes 
over  it,  feUer.  Never  mind  aoatdiin'  at 
it!  I'U  hold  it  for  you  to  read.  See,  there's 
my  name  signed  to  it  all  complete.  How 
do  you  like  it,  huh?  Gives  you  a  thrill, 
don't  it?  I'U  bet  it  wiU  give  Judge  Donel- 
s(m  two  thrills.  And  as  an  evidence  oi 
good  faith,  tft  show  you  I  stiU  got  it  saf^ 
here's  your  note  iot  that  five  thousand.  It 
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will  go  with  the  letter  to  the  judge—unless 
you  listen  to  reason  and  raise  the  three 
thousand—  What's  that?" 

"Hiat"  was  a  rapping  on  the  kitchoi 
door. 

"Go  in  the  bedroom,"  whispned  the  dis- 
tikt  attorney  with  a  very  pale  face.  "You 
can  slide  out  one  of  the  windows  if  I  have 
to  let  him  in." 

"I'll  go  in  the  bedroom,"  Jack  Murray 
whispered  back  with  a  chilling  smile,  "but 
I  ain't  shdin'  out  of  any  windows — not 
until  you  and  I  have  come  to  an  agreement 
about  that  money.  I'll  stick  ri^t  there 
in  the  bedroom,  Mister  Man,  ri^t  there — 
"where  I  can  keep  an  eye  on  you.  Now  go 
see  what's  wanted." 

"You  don't  think  I've  stacked  the  cards 
on  you,  do  you?"  grunted  the  district  attor- 
ney. 

"I  don't,"  rephed  Jack  Murray.  "Not 
while  I've  got  that  note  and  the  Donelson 
letter  in  my  pocket,  you  bet  I  don't.  I 
ain't  worryin'  a  mite,  not  me.  Run  along 
now,  th^'s  a  good  boy.  Papa  will  be 
right  in  the  next  room." 

Thus  adjured,  the  district  attorney  ran 
along.  Yet  not  without  heart-thumping 
misgivings.  For  his  was  a  fearful  soul  that 
night.  A  great  deal  had  happened  to  upset 
him. 

ON  HIS  demand  that  the  late  caller  de- 
chre  hunself  a  voice  whispered:  "It's 
me,  Guerilla  Melody.   Let  me  in  quick." 
"What  do  you  want  to  see  me  about?" 
"I  got  a  bargain  to  make  with  you — a 
bargain  about  Bill  Wingo." 
"Did  BiU  Wingo  send  you?" 
"You  can  take  it  that  he  did." 
After  all,  why  not?   What  danger  was 
there  in  listraiing  to  the  deta^s  of  Guerilla's 
bargain?  Perhaps  he  would  learn  some- 
thing.  Quite  so.   The  district  attorney 
unlocked  the  kitchen  door  and  opened  it. 

A  tall  man  pushed  in  at  once.  The  tall 
man  had  a  sardonic  gleam  in  his  gray  eyes, 
a  ragged  brown  beard,  and  a  derringer. 
The  twin-barreled  firearm  was  pointing  di- 
rectly at  the  stomach  of  the  district  attor- 
ney. The  district  attorney's  gun-arm  hung 
up  and  down.  The  tall,  brown-bearded 
man  shot  out  a  quick  left  hand  and  deftly 
twitched  away  the  district  attorney's 
weapon. 

"You  won't  need  that,"  he  remarked  in 
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a  hoarse  whisper,  tucking  the  six-shooter 
into  his  waistband.  "Have  you  any  other 
weapon  on  your  person?  Hold  still  while 
I  look.  No;  I  guess  you  haven't.  We  will 
now  go  into  your  office,  Arthur.  I  have  a  li'l 
something-for  your  private  ear.  I  guess  I'U 
lock  the  kitchen  door,  so  we  won't  nm  any 
risk  of  being  disturbed." 

So  saying,  he  reached  behind  him, 
slammed  the  door  shut,  shook  it  and  turned 
the  key  in  the  lock.  The  key  he  droi^»ed 
into  a  trousers  pocket. 

"What  are  you  waiting  for?"  he  de- 
manded, still  in  that  hoarse  whisper. 

The  district  attorney  found  his  tongue — 
and  stood  his  ground. 

'•Where's  Guerilla?" 

"I  don't  know.  He  left  when  you  decided 
to  let  him  in.  You  see,  I  thought  you'd  be 
more  likely  to  open  up  if  it  was  some  one 
you  knew,  so  I  got  Guerilla  to  do  the  honors. 
Just  a  li'l  trick,  Arthur,  just  a  li'l  trick. 
You're  such  a  shy  bird.  No  hard  feelings, 
I  hope.  No?  Yes?  WeU?" 

"Whonell  are  you?" 

"Me?  Oh,  I'm  the  Fool-Killer.  Let  us 

walk  into  your  office  says  the  fly  to  the 
spider,  you  being  the  spider,  of  course. 
And  if  the  fly  has  to  say  it  again,  the  spider 
will  have  something  to  think  about  brides 
the  pitfalls  of  this  wicked  world.  Thank 
you.  I  thought  you  would.  And  bear  in 
mind  that  any  wild  snatches  toward  table 
drawers  and  so  forth  will  be  treated  as 
hostile  acts." 

The  district  attorney  continued  to  lead 
the  way  into  the  office.  He  started  to  sit 
down  in  his  accustomed  chair  behind  the 
table. 

"Not  there — there,"  said  the  brown- 
bearded  man,  indicating  a  chair  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table.  "I'd  rather  sit  on  the 
drawer  side  m}^lf.  Not  that  I  expect  you 
to  gamble  with  me,  Arthur.  But  in  my 
business  we  can't  afford  to  take  chances. 
Are  you  ready.   Gentlemen,  be  seated." 

He  uttered  the  last  three  words  in  his 
natural  voice.  The  district  attorney  failed 
to  suppress  a  bleak  smile. 

"There's  my  old  Arthur,"  approved  Billy 
Wingo.  "I  knew  he'd  be  glad  to  see  me, 
give  him  time." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  declared  the  district  attor- 
ney in  a  loud  voice.  "I'm  always  glad  to 
see  Bill  Wingo.  Bill  Wingo,  you  bet." 

Billy  Wingo's  gray  eyes  narrowed.  "Not 
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quite  so  loud,"  he  r^}roved  the  district  at- 
torney. "No  need  to  disturb  the  neighbors." 

"Why,  no;  of  course  not."  The  grimy 
soul  of  the  district  attorney  capered  with 
joy.  What  luck!  Here  was  his  enemy,  and 
there  was  his  enemy's  enemy  in:  the  very 
next  room.  It  would  make  a  cat  laugh.  It 
would  indeed. 

"Arthur,"  said  Billy,  "IVe  been  hearing 
bad  reports  of  you.  I  understand  you've 
decided  to  have  Miss  Walton  arrested.  Is 
that  correct?" 

"Correct?  Sure.  Sony,  but  the  law's  the 
law,  you  know." 

"You  remember  what  I  said  I'd  do  to 
you." 

The  district  attorney  dismissed  this  with 
a  sunple  wave  of  the  hand,  '^h,  that!  A 
mere  bluff." 

"It  may  not  be  quite  as  mere  as  you  se^ 
to  think.  Let  me  argue  with  you,  Arthur. 
Suf^wse  I  can  prove  that  Dan  Slike  was  at 
Miss  Walton's  the  night  Rafe  Tuckleton 
was  miutlered.  Would  that  help  any?" 

"You  can't  prove  it." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can.  When  he  was  there  he 
stole  her  hat  besides  some  other  stuff,  and 
inside  the  sweat-band  of  the  hat  he  stuffed 
the  folded  upper  half  of  the  front  page  of 
the  Omaha  Bee.  The  other  half  of  the 
newspaper  was  found  at  the  Walton  ranch- 
house  by  Shotgun  Shillman.  He  has  it  now, 
and  when  Slike  was  cau^t  he  was  wearing 
Miss  Walton's  hat,  and  inside  the  sweat- 
band  was  this  particular  folded  upper  half- 
page  I'm  telling  you  about.  This  evidence 
is  in  the  possession  of  Guerilla  Melody  right 
now.  When  this  comes  out  at  the  trial,  why 
wouldn't  that  show  that  Slike  was  in  the 
vicinity  when  Tuckleton  was  killed?  And 
being  in  the  vicinity,  why  " 

"Impossible!"  smipped  the  district  attor- 
ney. "I  don't  see  aim  it  could  be  hung  on 
hun." 

"Won't  you  even  have  his  presence  there 
investigated?"  Why,  Bill  was  actually 
pleading.  The  district  attorney  swelled  his 
chest  like  a  turkey-cock.  He  would  show 
Bill  that  he  couldn't  be  bluffed.  Not  he. 

"No;  I  won't  have  his  presence  at  the 
Walton  ranch  investigated.  In  the  first 
place  " 

"In  the  first  place,"  said  Billy,  "I  know 
he  didn't  kill  Tuckleton." 

"Then  why  are  you  trying  to  iwove  be 
did?" 


"Just  to  see  what  you'd  say.  Just  to  see 
bow  dead  set  against  invest^atiiig  SHke 
you  are.  Just  to  double-cinch  the  proof 
against  the  real  criminal.  You  know  that 
Dan  Slike  didn't  kill  Tuckleton,  but  that 
isn't  why  you  d(m't  dare  read  his  traS  too 
much.  One  reason  is  that  if  you  do  he'll  be 
stu-e  to  blat  right  out  how  you  and  Felix 
and  Sam  Larder  helped  him  to  escape  from 
the  calaboose.  Don't  blush,  Arthur.  I 
know  how  modest  you  are.  So  well  take 
it  I'm  right." 

"Oh,  you're  welotMne  to  what  you  thinly" 
said  the  district  attorney.  "But  just  tat 
the  sake  of  argument,  how  do  you  know  lliat 
Slike  didn't  kiU  Tuckleton?" 

"Because  the  initialed  butcher-knife  Slike 
took  with  him  from  Miss  Walton's  was  still 
on  him  when  he  was  caught." 

"Tliere  must  have  beoi  two  knivesl" 

"There  were  two  knives,  but  only  one 
belonged  to  Miss  Walton.  Rale,  iriien  you 
and  Felix  and  Larder  caught  Red  Bxxm^ 
in  the  draw  a  few  minutes  before  you  found 
the  dead  body  of  Tuckleton,  why  didn't 
you  ask  more  questions  about  Red  being 
there  so  handy?" 

"Because  Red  couldn't  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it." 

"I  know  he  couldn't,  but  you  weren't 
supposed  to  know  he  couldn't.  You  were 
sui>posed  to  ask  questions  about  any  sus- 
picious drcumstances,  wd  did  you?  Not 
a  question  did  you  ask  in  town  as  to  Red's 
movements  that  evening.  You  simply 
took  his  word  for  it,  which  wasn't  natural- 
except  under  a  certain  condition.  A  (»tain 
con(ution,  you  understand,  and  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  until  I  found  that  aeomd 
knife.  It  would  have  saved  a  lot  trouble 
if  I  had  thought  of  it  sooner.  Rale,  you 
didn't  ask  any  questions  either  about  Red 
being  in  the  draw  or  Slike  being  at  the  Wal- 
ton ranch-house,  and  you  gave  out  that  Miss 
Walton  herself  had  killed  Tuckleton  be- 
cause you  had  planned  ahead  that  she  was 
the  one  you  were  going  to  hang  the  murder 
on.  And  why  did  you  have  it  phumed 
ahead?  And  how  did  you  know  it  aU  so  cer- 
tain sure?  Bh>w,  dunn  you;  how?  Be- 
cause you  killed  Tuckleton  yoixrself  I" 

'TpHE  district  attorney  sat  perfectly  stilL 
His  eyes  stole  toward  the  bedroom 
door.   What  on  earth  was  the  matter  with 
Jack  Murray?  Why  didn't  he  shoot? 
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*'I  don't  know  why  you  killed  him,"  went 
on  the  inexorable  voice,  "but  you  did.  I've 
found  out  that  early  last  spring  you  went 
to  Nate  Samson  and  borrowed  his  hard- 
ware catalog,  Nate  being  the  only  store- 
ke^wr  here  lundling  hannrare.  Yes,  Nate. 
I  knew  you  must  have  gone  to  Nate,  be- 
cause you  weren't  out  of  town  all  winter; 
that's  how.    Nate  said  that  you  were  the 
only  customer   to   borrow   the  catalog. 
He  said,  too,  that  you  told  him  when  you  re- 
turned it  that  you  hadn't  found  what  you 
wanted.    I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  supply 
house  getting  out  this  catalog,  and  their 
answer  stated  that  you  had  ordered  from 
them,  back  in  February,  a  butcher-knife, 
paying  for  it  in  stamps.   They  gave  the 
catalog -number  of  this  butcher-knife,  and 
the  catalog -number  is  the  same  number 
as  that  of  the  butcher-knife  with  which 
Tuckleton  was  killed.    You  cut  T  W  on 
the  handle  of  this  knife,  rusted  it  a  little 
and  ground  it  some,  and  then  you — ^well, 
after  you  did  for  Rafe  there  in  the  draw 
near  her  house,  you  rode  back  to  Golden 
Bar,  gassed  a  while  with  Felix  and  Sam,  and 
then  you  were  in  such  a  sweat  to  get  the 
thing  settled  you  couldn't  even  wait  till 
next  day.   You  had  to  ride  out  to  question 
Miss  Walton  that  same  night.  Another,  un- 
necessary circimistance.    Rale,  you  rat, 
I've  got  you  right  where  you  can't  even 
wriggle." 

Billy  leaned  across  the  table  to  empha- 
aze  what  he  was  saying,  heard  a  slight 
sound  in  the  bedroom  and  promptly  blew 
out  the  lamp.  With  a  heave  of  one  arm  he 
slammed  the  table  over  on  the  district  at- 
torney. The  latter,  taking  the  table  to  his 
bosom,  went  over  backwsuxl  together  with 
the  chair  he  sat  in  and  wallowed  on  the 
floor. 

BANGI  A  six-shooter  crashed  in  the  bed- 
room. A  streak  of  yellow  flame  cut  the 
darkness.  A  bullet  snicked  into  the  floor 
a  yard  from  where  Billy  crouched.  He 
emptied  his  derringer  at  the  flash  and 
duij:^!ed  position  hurriedly.  As  he  pulled 
his  six-shooter  there  was  anoth^  shot  from 
the  bedroom,  a  shot  that  wrung  an  appre- 
hensive yelp  from  the  district  attorney, 

"Don't  shoot  so  far  to  the  ri^tl  Y'al- 
most  hit  me!  He's  over  to  the  left  more. 
About  where  the  red  chair  stands." 
This  would  never  do.  Never.  First  thing 
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Billy  knew,  he  would  be  shot.  He  stretched 
forth  a  hand,  and  breathed  an  inward  curse. 
There  was  certainly  a  chair  not  a  foot  from 
his  face.  Taking  care  not  to  make  a  sound 
he  lifted  the  chair  by  one  leg  and  lobbed  it 
through  the  air  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  district  attorney.  The  results  were 
immediate.  The  chair  arrived;  the  district 
attorney  squawked,  and  the  man  in  the 
bedroom  fired  again,  not  according  to  the 
orders  of  the  district  attorney,  but  toward 
the  spot  where  the  chair  had  fallen.  Billy 
pulled  trigger  at  the  flash  of  the  other's  gun. 
Then  he  began  to  crawl  toward  the  bed- 
room door.  He  was  a  thorough  believer  in 
the  doctrine  of  "getting  in  where  it's  warm," 
He  succeeded  beyond  his  expectations. 
The  occupant  of  the  bedroom,  who  had  re- 
moved his  boots,  tittupped  round  the  door- 
jamb  and  stepped  on  Billy's  hand. 

Both  guns  exploded  simultaneously. 
What  happened  next  has  never  been  clear 
in  Billy's  mind.  He  only  knows  that  his 
head  rang  like  a  struck  bell  at  the  shot,  and 
burning  powder  grains  stui^  his  ear  and 
neck.  He  fired  blind.  A  voice  above  his 
head  cried  aloud  on  the  name  of  God;  a  hot 
and  sweaty  body  collapsed  upon  him,  and 
he  dragged  himself  out  from  under  precisely 
in  time  to  glimpse  the  district  attorney  who, 
having  torn  open  the  door  into  the  hail,  was 
silhouetted  for  an  instant  against  the  dim 
radiance  emanating  from  the  kitchen. 

Billy  hunched  his  right  shoulder,  took  a 
snap-^ot,  and  drove  an  accurate  bullet 
through  the  right  leg  of  the  district  attor- 
ney. 

"He's  comin*  around,"  said  Shotgim 
ShiUman.  "You  shot  too  high.  Bill. 
Y'ought  to  held  lower,  and  you'd  drilled  his 
heart  or  anyway  a  lung,  ^fow  be'U  be  a  in- 
valid nuisance  for  a  while  like  Rale." 

"If  I'd  known  you'd  be  so  upset  about 
it,  I'd  obliged  you,  Shotgun,"  returned 
Billy  sarcastically.  "As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  wanted  both  of  'em  alive.  You  can't  try 
dead  men." 

"That's  so,"  assented  Shotgun.  "But 
what  a  waste  of  time  when —  Oh,  all 
right,  all  right,  Bill.  Have  it  your  own  way. 
You're  the  dog  with  the  brass  collar,  even 
if  you  do  have  to  sleep  in  the  jail  till  the 
warrants  against  you  are  annulled." 

"What's  Jack  trying  to  do?"  Riley 
lyier  asked.  "Here,  take  that  out  of  your 
mouthl" 
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It  vas  BiUy  who  reached  Jack  Murray 
first  He  snatched  the  wadded  ball  of 
paper  from  Jack  before  he  could  close  his 
teedi  over  it.  Jack  groaned. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you,"  apologized 
Billy.  "But  I  had  to  grab  your  jaw.  You 
were  so  quick." 

**You  didn't  hurt  me,"  snarled  Jack 
Murray.   "It  was  somethin'  else." 

"What  is  the  thing?"  queried  Guerilla 
Mdody. 

BiUy  smoothed  out  the  crumpled  wad. 
It  ai^eared  to  be  a  letter  and  a  proaassary 
note. 

"I  forbid  you  to  read  that!"  cried  the 
district  attcffney,  attempting  to  drag  him- 
sdf  across  the  floor  toward  Billy.  "That 
,  letter  is  personal  and  my  private  property!" 

"You  lie  quiet,"  directed  Rifcy  T^. 
"If  you  go  busting  those  bandages  open, 
I'll  bust  you.  Lie  back;  lie  down,  axid  take 
it  easy.  That's  nothing  for  you  to  get  ex- 
cited over.  Everything's  all  r^t.  Yeah. 
That's  the  boy.  Do  as  Unde  says." 

"What's  the  writing,  BiU?"  inquired 
Shotgun.  "Read  her  off." 

Baiy  read: 

Judge  Hiram  Domklson, 

UillsviUe. 

Dear  Sir :  The  man  who  killed  Rafe  Tuckleton  is 
the  county  Drosecutot  Arthur  Rale.  Rale  owed 
TucUeton  five  thousand  dolbra  on  a  note,  and 
couldn't  pay  it.  Rafe  wanted  his  money.  Early  in 
the  evening  on  the  day  he  was  killed  Tuckleton  came 
to  Rale's  house  where  I  was  at  the  time,  and  de- 
manded payment.  He  brou^t  the  note  with  him. 
Rale  refused  and  they  quarreled.  Tuckleton  had 
been  drinking.  Before  Tuckleton  left  he  said  he  was 
gaoDg  to  the  Walton  randi.  After  he  left.  Rale  told 
me  he  had  planned  aome  time  ago  to  kill  Tuckleton 
and  get  the  note  bac^  at  the  first  mporiunity.  This 
looked  Ske  a  good  opportunity.  Sale  showed  me  a 
butcher-knife.  He  said  it  was  just  like  one  at  the 
Walton  ranch.  He  had  cut  Tom  Walton's  initials 
on  the  handle  so  it  would  be  like  iL  Rale  said  he 
had  tried  to  get  the  original  knife,  but  had  not  been 
able  to.  This  one  he  had  fixed  up  had  to  do.  He 
said  when  this  knife  was  found  on  Rafe's  body, 
everybody  would  think  Hazel  Walton  had  killed 
him,  utd  nobody  would  believe  her  if  she  said  the 
knife  wasn't  hen.  He  had  it  in  for  Hazel  anyway, 
he  said,  and  by  rubbing  out  Rafe  and  laying  the 
Maine  «■  her,  he'd  win  two  bets  at  one  throw. 
Suii^MMe  they  fotmd  the  regular  Waltm  knife,  I  said. 
Rale  said  it  wouldn't  nuke  any  difference.  Any- 
body might  know  she  could  easy  have  two  knives. 
Wdl,  be  offered  me  two  hundred  doUars  cash  to  kill 
Rafe  with  this  knife.  I  wouldn't  do  it,  so  he  had  a 
cotq^  of  drinks  and  said  he'd  kill  Rafe  himself.  He 
asked  me  to  go  with  him.  I  wait,  and  we  hung 
azound  Waltm's  till  Tudtleton  cuneout,  and  then  we 
toQfnnd  him,  and  Rale  st<^>ped  him  down  draw 


and  said,  "I've  got  the  mooey  for  you,  Raft"  And 
Tuddetfm  got  off  his  horse  and  thai  Rale  steeped  op 
dose  to  him  and  lett  him  have  iL  He  stuci.liie  knik 
in  him  a  couple  of  times  after  Tuckleton  was  down 
and  wrig^ing  round.  When  Tuckleton  was  doKi 
Rale  took  the  note  out  of  Tuckleton's  pockedMok, 
and  I  hdd  Rale  up  and  took  the  note  away  from  iim. 
I  thought  maybe  I  mi^t  want  to  show  bun  up  stxae 
day  or  sell  it  to  him  or  something,  when  he  got  txdd 
of  some  money.  I  was  going  to  make  him  pay  for  it 
one  way  or  another. 

Here  is  the  note  he  took  <^  Tuddeton. 

The  district  Attioraey  will  tell  you  who  I  am  if  I 
don't,  so  I  haven't  any  objectiona  to  sigiung  my 
name,  IH  be  in  (XA  Mexioo  by  the  time  yon  md 
this  anyway.  So  long,  and  ^ve  Rale  what  he 
deservea. 

Yours  tnily, 
(Signed)  Jack  Muuay. 

Billy  handed  the  letter  and  the  Rale  note 
to  Shotgun  Shilbnan,  who  folded  both  care- 
fully ai^  dipped  them  into  an  inner  pocket 
of  his  vest.  "And  did  yoii  hear  Rue  say 
these  were  his  private  prapatyT** 

Shotgun  ShiUman  nodded  l^p^nly. 

"Even  without  'em  there  is  enoti^  evi- 
dence to  hang  him.  But  there^s  nothing 
like  swinging  a  wide  loop  if  you  want  to 
rope  two  at  a  clatter." 

Billy's  eyes  followed  Shotgun's  side 
^ance  at  Ju±  Murray.  "You  needn't  look 
at  me  thataway,"  snarled  Jack.  "I'm  no 
snitch!  I  cHily  wrote  that  letter  to  throw  a 
scare  into  Rale.  I'd  never  have  sent  it  to 
the  judge  a-tall!" 

"Maybe  you're  no  snitch,"  Billy  flung 
back  with  deep  disfavor,  "even  if  it  does 
look  like  it,  but  you  were  skunk  enou^  to 
let  an  innocent  girl  be  blamed  for  murder." 

'*That  was  different  She  hadn't  ought 
to  homed  in  on  what  was  none  of  her  busi- 
ness. If  she  hadn't—  Oh,  hell,  what's  the 
use?  Gimme  a  chew,  somebody." 

"\\7ELL,"  observed  Sam  Prescott.  "folks 
'  ^    will  be  sendingBill  to  Congress  next. 

Directly  or  indirectly  he  sure  has  put  a 

crimp  in  county  politics." 
"Yes,"  assented  his  daughter;  "now  that 

tbe  grand  jury  have  indicted  Ciaft,  Lanier, 

Murray  and  Rale,  there  isn't  anything  \dt 

of  the  Crocker  County  ring  but  the  hole." 
"Maybe  now  Hazel  wiu  make  it  up  with 

him." 

"Maybe" — with  some  indifference. 
"Shucks,  and  he  used  to  like  yoKf  SaUy 
Jane." 

"But  I  never  liked  him—cnougli"— tluB 
mth  m<»«  indifference. 
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"More  fool  you.  Bill's  going  to  get  there, 
and  you  can  stick  a  pin  in  that." 

She  bounced  up  from  her  chair  and  ruf- 
fled her  father's  grizzled  hair.  "I'd  rather 
stick  a  pin  in  you,  Samuel.  Where  did 
Hazel  go?" 

"Room,  I  guess.  I  don't  know  what's 
got  into  the  child.  She  didn't  eat  enough 
breakfast  for  a  fly." 

"She  has  been  acting  pretty  meaching 
the  last  few  days.  I'll  go  see  in^t's  the 
matter." 

SaDy  Jane  found  Hazd  folding  up  her 
clothes  as  fast  as  she  could  f<^d.  The 
bureau  drawers  were  empty.  Everything 
was  on  the  bed. 

"What  on  earth—"  began  Sally  Jane. 

*Tm  gcnng  home"  stud  'Hazd,  keejnng 
ha  face  turned  away. 

Hie  direct  Sally  Jane  cupped  a  hand 
under  Hazel's  chin.  "Let  me  see  some- 
thing. I  thought  so.  What's  the  matter?" 

"Nothing,"  declared  Hazel,  beginning  to 
sniff  a  little. 

"Then  why  don't  you  teQ  him  so?" 

"Him?  Him?" 

"Yes;  him.  Bill.  Mr.  William  H.  Wingo. 
The  sheriff  <d  Crocker  County.  That's 
what  7'<2  do  if  /  loved  him." 

"I  don't  love  him,"  snapped  Hazel,  the 
shine  in  her  black  eyes  giving  the  lie  to  her 
words. 

"You  blessed  child !"  said  Sally  Jane,  and 
threw  her  arms  around  Hazel  and  drew  her 
to  her  breast.  **You  blessed  chikil  I  don't 
know  what  ever  came  between  you  and 
Bill,  but  smnething  did,  and  if  you've  got 
an  atom  of  sense  in  your  head,  ^3u'U  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  make  it  up  with  him." 

"He  doesn't  love  me  any  more,"  de- 
clared Hazel,  her  emotion  getting  the  better 
of  her. 

"Do  you  love  him?"  probed  the  older  girl. 
A  pronounce  sniffle. 
"Do  you?" 

"I  always  have,"  came  the  dragging  con- 
fession. 

"Then  for  heaven's  sake,  tell  him  so! 
I'll  bet  he  loves  you  fast  enough!  Land 
aUve,  if  you've  got  love  in  your  grasp,  don't 
turn  it  downl  Love  is  the  greatest  thing  in 
the  wwld,  and  if  you  throw  it  away,  you'll 
never  have  any  luck  the  rest  of  your  hfe. 
And  you  won't  deserve  any  ather." 

Hazel  drew  out  a  damp  ball  of  a  hand- 
kerchief and  blew  her  nose  vigoroudy. 
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"It's  no  use,"  she  UM  hia  friend  with  a 
catdi  in  her  voice.  "I  couldn't  teU  him.  I 
just  couldn't." 

Sally  Jane  flung  up  her  hands.  "You're 
a  coward,  that's  what  you  are.  A  moral 
coward.  If  I  loved  a  man,  ^ch  I  don't, 
I'd  tell  him  so,  that  is,  providing  he  didn't 
tell  me  first,"  she  added  thoi^tfulty. 

Hazel  stooped  to  pick  up  a  fallen  diem]s& 
"You're— you're  different,  Sally  Jane.  Bfr- 
sides,  he  doeai't  love  me  any  more.  So  it 
wouldn't  do  any  good." 

"Oh,  no;  of  course  not,"  Sally  Jane  waxed 
sarcastic.  "And  they  say  all  mules  are 
quadrupeds!  hock  here,  Hazd,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  him  you'd  be  in  a  fine  fix  right  now. 
Why,  that  Rale  man—  Oh,  you  make  me 
so  mad  I  could  shake  you!  I've  told  you 
more'n  once  how  much  you  owe  B3L  LtxA 
how  he  foufi^t  for  you.  Look —  Oh,  Lcndl 
Haven't  you  got  any  gratitude  at  all?" 

"Plenty,"  Hazel  rqilied  over  her  shoul- 
der. "But  my  gratitude  can't  make  him 
love  me." 

Sally  Jane  put  her  hand  on  her  friend's 
shoulders  and  turned  her  round.  "I  tdl 
you  you're  making  a  mistake.  I  teU  you  he 
does  love  you.  You  remonba  that  last 
winter  he  came  here  several  times,  and  he 
certainly  didn't  come  to  see  me  or  dad. 
And  you  weren't  overly  cordial,  you  know. 
Hazel.  You  didn't  fall  on  his  neck  exactly." 

"I'm  not  going  to  throw  m5rself  at  any 
man's  head!" 

"Oh,  don't  be  so  high-strur^!  You're  too 
proud  for  any  human  use.  And  Bill's  just 
like  you,  the  stiff-necked  lollop!" 

'•He  is  not!"  Hazel  cried,  with  a  decided 
flash  of  temper.  "He's  not  stiff-neckedt 
He's  not  a  lollop!  Oh,  Sally  dear,  don't 
spoil  everything,"  she  begged.  "You've 
been  so  go<xi  to  me." 

Sally  Jane  immediately  changed  her 
tune.  "But  why  leave  here?  Why  go 
home?" 

"Because  I've  imposed  on  you  long 
enough.  I'll  be  safe  tiiere — now." 

Sally  Jane  looked  long  into  the  eyes  of 
Hazel  Walton.  "AU  right,"  she  said 
shcfftly.  "in  drive  you  over  myself." 

BILLY  WINGO  stretched  out  his  long  legs 
and  al»ent4]^ndedly  hacked  die  ed^  of 
his  de^  with  a  pocket-kzufe.  "I  told  her 
she'd  have  to  come  to  me  and  put  her  arms 
around  my  iwck  and  tell  me  I  was  ri^t  and 
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she  was  wrong,  and  new  I've  got  to  atkk  to 
it,  damitaU!  Bill,  you  idiot,  you  always  did 
let  your  t(»igue  run  away  with  you.  AIp 
ways.  And  now  she  wrai't  make  it  up 
Three  da3rs  now  since  I  got  my  job  bad:, 
and  not  a  word.  Not  a  word.  Well,  one 
thing  is  certain  sure:  I  ain't  going  to  run 
after  her.  I  ain't;  not  by  a  ju^uL" 

**His  lips  are  moving  but  he  ain't  sayin' 
anything,"  announced  Riley  Tyler  in  a  loud, 
dieoful  tone.  "Bo  you  think  he's  going 
cra^,  Shotgun,  or  is  it  only  the  be^nnings 
of  droolin'  old  age?" 

"I  dunno,"  said  Shotgun.  "Better  watch 
him.  If  he  begins  to  gibber  and  pull  out 
his  hair  he's  looney,  and  we'll  have  to  tie 
him  down,  I  expect.  Is  your  rope  strong, 
Riley?" 

"You  fellers,"  Billy  remarked  with  dig- 
nity, "make  me  more  tired  than  a  wedc's 
work," 

So  sajdng,  he  arose  and  went  to  the  cor- 
ner where  his  saddle  and  bridle  lay.  Three 
minutes  later  he  rode  out  of  Golden  Bar. 

"He's  taken  the  HiUsville  trail,"  said 
Riley  Tyler,  his  nose  flattened  against  the 
window-pane.  "Where  do  you  suppose 
he's  gomg?" 

"Going  to  spend  some  of  the  reward 
money,  I  expect.  Joke  on  you,  Ril^,  hav- 
ing to  dig  up  a  thousand  plunks  you  haven't 
got." 

"I'd  rather  owe  it  to  him  than  cheat  him 
out  of  it,"  grinned  Riley,  who  had  long 
since  spent  the  money  obtained  from  Jati 
Murray.  "AUa  same,  I'll  pay  him  when  I 
get  it.  You  lend  me  a  hundred,  Shotgun." 

"Go  *way  from  me!"  snarl^  Shotgun, 
flai^nng  both  hands  at  him.  "If  you're 
kxMong  for  easy  money,  sit  into  a  game  of 
draw,  or  rob  a  bank  or  somethin'.  You 
won't  get  a  single  wheel  from  me.  Naw- 
sirl" 

BILLY,  riding  the  Hillsville  road,  came  at 
last  to  the  mouth  of  the  draw  that  led  to 
Walton's.  He  stopped  his  horse  and  looked 
along  the  draw.  Ilien  he  looked  along  the 
rood. 

"Of  course,  I  was  going  to  Hillsville,"  he 
lied  rapidly  to  himself,  "but  I  don't  sup- 
pose it  would  hurt  to  sort  of  ride  past  her 
house.    Seems  to  me  I  heard  somethin' 


about  her  leaving  Prescott's.  It  may  not  be 
true,  and  then  again —  Let's  go,  feller." 

Fdler  headed  obediently  into  Uie  draw. 

Kuel  Walton,  sewing  in  the  hoat  room, 
saw  a  rider  coming  up  the  draw.  "That 
looks  like  Bill's  horse,"  she  muttered.  "And 
BiU'shat  It— it  is  BiUl" 

Her  heart  began  to  pound.  Her  throat 
constricted.  There  was  something  the  mat- 
ter with  her  knees.  She  dropped  the  sew- 
ing in  her  lap  and  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether. She  breathed  in  Uttle  gaq». 

Billy  Wingo  came  on.  He  came  quite 
close — within  twenty  yards,  and  stopped 
his  horse  and  rested  his  hands  on  the  saddle- 
horn,  and  looked  at  the  house.  Just  locked. 

Although  she  knew  he  could  not  see  hec 
through  the  scrim  curtains,  she  drew  ha 
chair  a  litUe  away  and  to  one  side. 

He  pushed  back  his  hat  with  die  old  far 
miliar  gesture.  His  face  was  expresaoo* 
less.  There  vtie  hollows  under  his  eyes. 
He  looked  thin.  Poor  boy!  He  had  had  an 
awfully  hard  time.  And  he  had  fought  for 
her.  He  had  risked  his  life  for  her.  Cer- 
tainly she  owed  him  a  good  deal — every- 
thing, in  fact.  And  here  she  couldn't  even 
find  sufficient  courage  to  thank  him.  As 
though  thanks,  empty  thanks,  could  pos- 
sibly be  adequate.  Sally  Jane  was  rij^t. 
She  was  a  coward.  And  proud.  E^pecmlly 
proud.  She  shivered. 

Suddenly  Billy  pulled  his  hat  forward  and 
picked  up  his  redns.  She  saw  his  heel  move. 
The  horse  began  to  turn.  It  was  then  that 
something  snapped  in  Hazd's  breast. 
Strength  came  to  her  <ihalting  knees.  She 
^rang  to  her  feet,  ran  to  the  door,  flung  it 
apea  and  dashed  out.  Billy's  startled  huse 
shied  away.  Billy  dragged  him  back  with  a 
jerk. 

Six  feet  from  the  horse  Hazel  stopped  and 
stood  very  straight,  her  arms  stiff  at  her 
sides.  Her  knees  began  to  shake  again. 
She  knew  that  her  voice  would  tremble.  It 
did.  "Bill,  I — I've  changed  my  mind.  I 
was  wrong.  I — ^you — you  did  the  ri^t 
thing  to  see  it  through.  If— if  you  hadn't, 
I  d<m't  know  wbaX  would  have  becmne  cf 
me. 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  he  was  off  his  horse, 
his  arms  were  around  her,  and  she  knew  that 
all  her  troubles  were  over. 


THE  END 
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Where  Reader.,  Author  and  Editor 
Gather  to   Talk   Things  Over 


YEARS  ago,  when  Weber  and  Fields 
were  the  owners  and  chief  enter- 
tainers in  a  New  York  theatre  that 
was  famous  the  world  over,  we 
heard  a  joke  there  that  we  have  always  re- 
membered: 

Webes:  Suppose  you  were  walking  down  the 
street  and  you  saw  a  man  fall  out  of  a  window, 
vriiat  would  you  call  It? 

Fields:  An  accident. 

Webek:  Suppose  the  very  next  day  you  saw 
the  same  man  fall  out  of  the  same  wimlow,  what 
would  you  call  it?' 

Fields:   A  coincidence. 

Weber:  And  suppose  the  third  day  you  saw 
the  same  man  again  fall  out  of  .the  same  window, 
what  would  you  call  it?" 

Fields:  A  darned  had  habit. 

'T'HE  moral  of  this  story  is  the  moral  of 
what  follows.  We  have  received  so 
many  letters  praising  the  new  size  and  the 
new  policy  of  Everybody's  that  we  can- 
not print  them  all  in  one  number,  and  if  we 
spread  them  oyer  several  numbers,  we  would 
be  in  danger  of  forming  a  bad  habit.  There- 
fore we  are  picking  out  a  few  at  random. 
And  as  an  extra  precaution  against  falling 
into  evil  ways,  we  are  going  to  give  you  the 
derogatory  as  well  as  the  laudatory  com- 
ments. 

Illinois  Lady:  The  story  by  Walter  De  Leon 
"KOt"  this  family;  "Cambodia"  good  reading; 
"Wax  Cinder"  holds  yog  to  end;  the  Chestnut 
Tree  is  yielding  fresh  nuts.  And  now  may  I  ask: 
Is  Evesybody's  owned  body  and  soul  bv  English- 
men? It  reads  very  much  like  it,  "don't  cher 
know." 

We  f4>i^ud  the  lady  for  liking  what  she 
likes  and  for  the  charming  way  in  whidi  she 
makes  a  punch  seem  like  a  caress.  She's  a 
real,  enduring  friend. 

BHrjbedyt  Magawimt,  NamAtr,  igat  175 


Washington  Reax>es:  Have  been  reading 
Everybody's  since  it  began  and  believe  last  two 
are  best  ever,  can't  be  beat. 

Rhode  Island:  Wish  to  express  my  great  satis* 
faction  at  the  sensible  change  in  form.  I  dm't 
t^uite' approve  an  all-fiction  magazine;  one  gets 
tued  of  being  Mily  amused. 

This  is  a  justifiable,  off-hand  criticism, 
but  if  "Rhode  Island"  will  watch  Every- 
body's, we  think  he  will  find  in  it  fiction 
that  does  more  than  amuse.  We  hope  he 
will  'find  stories  that  are  informative  and 
stimulating. 

Canada:  I  bought  your  magazine  on  chance, 
and  it  so  happened  that  "If  Winter  Comes"  was 

i'ust  beginning.  I  liked  the  story  so  well  that  I 
:ept  taking  the  magazine.  I  am  going  to  like  "The 
Rider  of  Golden  Bar"  just  as  much,  though  it  is  a 
story  of  a  different  kind. 

IF  WINTER  COMES"  was  by  A.  S. 
M.  Hutchinson,  an  Englishman;  "The 
Rider  of  Golden  Bar"  by  William  Patter- 
son White,  an  American.  "Canada"  not 
only  likes  her  own  but  her  neighbor  as 
well.  "Illinois  Lady,"  please  take  notice. 
And  to  "Canada":  We  expect  to  have 
another  story  by  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Kentucky:  Congratulations  on  the  new  size 
and  the  all-fiction  idea.  Thought  every  story  in 
August  number  good. 

New  York:  If  you  will  compare  July  Every- 
body's with  former  numbers,  you  are  certainly  of  a 
delightful  di^Msition  if  you  expect  praise  for  the 
change. 

AU  inquiries  concernii^;  editor's  disposi- 
tion respectfully  referred  to  Mrs.  Editor. 

Sake  New  Yorkeb:  When  you  made  the  for- 
mer change  [from  small-size  to  large-size  book),  I 
was  some  time  in  getting  used  to  it  and  never  liked 
the  awkward  shape.  Now  that  you  have  changed 
back  to  handier  form,  I  see  nothing  to  praise. 
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And  to  think  we  have  alwa3rs  believed 
that  New  York  liked  changes! 

New  York  (with  delightful  disposition) :  I  think 
without  exception  you  publidi  Uie  best  fiction  of 
any  magazine. 

Michigan  (a  cool  breeze):  I  like  neither  new 
size  nor  new  dress.  Contents  not  as  satisfactory  as 
in  past  numbers,  in  my  opinion. 

New  York  (one  who  apparently  likes  changes) : 
I  write  that  you  may  know  how  much  I  enjoy 
Everybody's.  July  number  spedally  fine.  Please 
continue  m  well-doing. 

A MEMBER  of  the  Chimney  Coraer 
family  has  put  this  question;  "Do 
you  like  editing?"  We  did  like  editing 
until — 

Id  your  July  number  (a  New  York  reader  writes) 
you  publi^  a  story  called  "Thalassal  Hialassal" 
To  explain  the  title,  you  quote  a  translation  from 
the  Ajiabasis,  Book  IV.  Chapter  VII,  including 
th3  words:  "Thalassa,  Thalassa!"  May  I  call  your 
attention  to  that  passage — Section  24  of  the 
above-mentioned  Book  IV,  Chapter  VII?  It 
reads,  in  the  standard  texts  as  follows: 

".  .  .  kal  t&xa  de  ikaOousi  bo6atOD  ton  stia- 
tioton  Th&latta,  Thilatta.  kal  pareggumton." 

The  Anabasis  is  written  in  as  pure  Attic  Greek 
as  any  text  extant,  and  again  and  ^ain  the  word 
for  the  sea  is  spelled  with  two  "t's"  instead  of  .the 
two  "s's,"  which  would  be  the  Homeric  or  Hero- 
dotic  dialecL  This  misuse  and  misquotation  would 
probably  have  gone  unnoticed  but  for  your  careful 
insertion  of  what  purported  to  be  a  translation  of 
that  passage,  further  rccnforced  with  a  word  im- 
possible to  find  in  a  correct  Attic  text. 

And  the  Greek  scholar,  after  playing 
Dempsey  to  Evekybody's  Carpentier  and 
jabbing  everything  about  the  new  magazine, 
gently  continues: 

I  presume  I  shall  go  right  along  reading  E\'ery- 
body's,  as  I  am  a  confirmed  magazine-reader;  only, 
I  am  just  as  confirmed  a  writer-to-the-editor  and 
I  am  said  to  wield  a  mean  tj-pfwriter.  Good  luck 
to  you — I  am  not  always  knocking. 

Do  we  like  editing?  Huh!   Do  we  like 

Greek? 

When  we  related  the  foregoing  to  our 
friend,  he  was  not  sympathetic.  He  dug 
down  into  the  vinegar-jar  and  brotight 
forth  this:  "Why  is  an  editor?"  We  could 
never  give  a  particularly  good  reason  for 
the  animal  until  we  received  this: 

I  am  writing  as  the  representative  of  a  band  of 
women  of  western  Pennsylvania  to  request  you  to 
^Wq  us  henceforth  nothing  but  clean  stories,  dean 
pictures  and  clean  jokes.  We  will  not  pay  for 
reading-matter  that  we  are  ashamed  to  say  we 
have  read,  and  that  we  dare  not  read  aloud  before 
our  boys  and  girls  lest  we  come  to  profanity  and  to 


things  in  the  lives  of  the  characters  that  would  bat 
them  from  our  homes  as  associates. 

Women  that  smoke  and  swear  and  have  no  sense 
of  modesW  are  not  «4iat  we  want  set  bcfote  ou 
sons  and  daughter*  at  any  age.  Certainly  we  on 
drop  our  subscripticHi,  but  what  of  the  thousands 
who  feed  on  whatever  they  find  without  power  lo 
protest?   Arc  not  you  and  we  resptmsible  for  them? 

npO  OUR  friend  who  asks  embarras^ 
^   questions  we  proudly-loudly  answer: 

An  editor  is  because  a  universal  laundry 
is  needed.  He's  to  keep  everything  and 
everybody  clean. 

And  he's  to  deprive  women  of  profanity 
and  cigarets,  despite  the  fact  that  he  is 
smoking  a  cigaret  and  swearing  at  the  heat 
while  writing.  According  to  rumor,  charity 
is  supposed  to  begin  at  home. 

And  also  an  editor  is  because  scnnebody 
must  be  responsible  for  "the  thousands  who 
feed  on  whatever  they  find  without  power 
to  protest." 

ANOTHER  sympathetic  member  of  the 
Chimney  Comer  circle,  who  knows 
the  way  to  the  editor's  heart,  writes, 

Can  you  print  the  endosed  rfane  in  your  Qunt- 
ney  Comer  an<Hiymously? 

Here  it  is,  with  our  imgrudging  approval: 

Does  the  illmtrator  ever,  by  the  very  merest  chance. 
Read  the  stories  that  he  pictures;  does  he  e'er  give 

them  a  glance? 
I've  had  leisure  for  much  reading,  stories  short  and 

stories  long, 

Yet  they  oft  would  disappoint  me,  for  the  pictures 
were  all  wrong! 

Once  a  blind  man  lost  his  glasse^.    How  I  shared 

his  pains  and  woes 
Till  I  saw  him  in  the  picture  with  those  glasses  on 

hisnosel 

And  four  giila,  all  young  and  lovely,  on  the  pwth 

were  having  tea. 
Why  ihs  five  girts  in  the  picture?  That  iodeed's 

a  mystery. 

Then  a  captive  in  thick  stockings  hoped  he  could 

his  captors  lose. 
But  the  picture?   Oh,  my  goodnessi   Why  the 

man  still  wore  his  shoes! 
Though  they  run  into  the  thousands,  to  tcU  all  there 

is  no  need, 

But  I'd  like  to  ask  the  artists  if  it's  trac  they  can- 
not read? 

AND  so  it  goes.  An  editor's  life  is  just 
■  one  lovely  round  of  bouquets  and — 
"pokequets."  Fortunately  for  us — and  the 
publishers — the  bouquets  are  leading  at  the 
present  moment  by  a  score  of  ten  to  one. 

Sewsll  Haggakd. 
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DO   YOU  BELIEVE  IN  SIGNS? 

Claadfled  adv.;  "fialeiHWn  wantrrf,  wAA  itirt  /oUowin;."  (SaMrn'iv 
(Ac  praclM«.) 

Notlca  of  tu  ooUector,  StaUyou  Co..  CaUf.:  'MU  o/ter  fAe  17<h  day 
0/  JforcA,  if  fluA/sct  <a  deafft  if  h»  dota  not  wear  a  tieenaa  tag." 

In  a  Kansas  undertaker's  shop:  "L«ara  your  arden  /or  coat  karo." 
iSierely  aa  a  rndtUr  of  taking  enough  fuel  icUh  i/ou.) 

In  DiJOQ.  IlL:  "Wanted.  Sofurifay,  froyi  ta  pitU  wevds  imC  I^m  than  15 
year*  old." 

In  Trafelgar  Square.  London:     "Aadenan,    Anderton  v  Awhrton, 

Z/imiUd." 

In  a  Memphis  movie:    "  Young  children  mutt  hate  parenu." 

In  a  Chicago  barber  shop:  "During  aUeratione  palrone  mill  be  thated  in 
the  back." 

In  Chicago:  "T'o  be  ditpoaed  of.  a  ma^wagon,  propeHff  of  a  gentleman 
with  remoraoU  head-piece  ae  good  aa  nev." 


IWeet  Salem,  la.,' Adtoeate) 

The  fiie-(si^e  has  been  mov(^  from  the  north 
^e  of  the  square  to  Rev.  D.  M.  Durham's  barn, 
at  the  rear  erf  the  Christian  parsonage  lot,  where  it 
can  be  found  in  case  it  is  needed. 

Where  the  Rers  believe  in  fighting  hell  wi^ 
fire-drenchers. 


(DefT  Part,  Waah.,  Jownat) 

The  killing  of  Birdeen  Peterson,  aged  24,  by  Miss 
Olgfc  Aagetvedt,  age  21,  at  Stanwood  last  week 
was  accidental,  a  coroner's  jury  found.  She'  shot 
herself  and  took  poison  and  has  recovered. 


Better  lack  next  time,  Olga. 


(Qmaha  Bee) 

A  daughter  was  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T. 
CMaon  and  a  son  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Rasmuasen 
last  week,  at  a  birthday  dinner  last  Thursday  eve- 
ifing.  Covers  were  laid  for  eight  guests. 

Obt  it  jnst         a  dinner  to  have  so  nuuiy 
rsvps. 

(Daaenpart  Timaa) 
WANTEI>-Man  to  boie  well   CaU  212  17th 
Ave.,  H<dine. 

(Mil  tc7  any  barber. 

^trybod^t  tiMoaimt,  NoHmber.  i9»t  177 


(Britiah  OMter'i  inalrtietianB  to  his  men) 

Your  rifle  u  your  best  friend.  Take  the  best  care 
of  it.  Treat  it  as  you  would  your  wife.  Rub  it 
every  day  with  an  oily  rag. 

Yes;  but  be  careful  not  to  rub  *tm  the  wrong 

way. 


(Rochetter,  Minn.,  Bulletin} 

One  feature  of  the  business,  bad  enoi^h  as  it 
was,  was  that  what  wind  there  was,  was  coming 
from  the  quarter  in  which  it  did. 


Yes;  haint  it? 


(Biirrau  Counig  Record) 

The  bride  and  groom  descended  the  stairway, 
their  path  dividing  as  they  passed  the  pastor. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pierce,  in  whom  still  remained  the  words 
that  would  make  them  husband  and  wife. 


Such  an  incmuiderate  pastorl 


(,Adr.  in  Chicago  Tribuno) 
Partner  wanted — Exp.  fisherman  with  nets.  I 
have  boat. 

Formerly  it  toek  8  to  focnish  conqlete  eqvi^ 

ment. 


Copyritht,  192 1,  by  CridUy  Adamt. 
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(Stittitan,  Ind.,  Union) 

I  lost  my  trousers  Friday  evaung,  somewhere 
between  J.  F.  Douthitt's  store  on  North  side  and 
law  office,  while  the  thermometer  was  faovering 
around  the  zoo-mark.  Will  pay  liberal  reward  for 
their  return  if  the  cold  weather  continues.  Gilbert 
GambilL 

Finder,  be  kind;  or  Nature,  be  Under. 


(Pea  Ridgt  Poll) 

Oliver  Warren  of  Ozone,  who  recently  made  a 
trip  to  Mission,  Texas,  with  the  intention  of  locating 
there,  is  back  again.  He  writes  me,  "These  old  hills 
look  better  than  ever  to  me."  The  fact  that  Miss 
Addie  is  stiU  living  on  the  other  side  of  the  gukh,  of 
course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

WhoddeiTermeui,  "old  hills'*? 


(_Froin  a  fi/th-groilr  composition  on  Lincoln) 

After  the  war  Lincoln  went  to  the  theatre,  and 
while  he  was  looking  at  pictures  he  was  shot. 

Well,  if  he  had  to  look  at  some  that  are  being 
■hown  ttMliv,  I  could  underattnd  it 


(StatUe  Times) 

Wife  in  ho8{dtal  and  must  sacrifice  my  1919  six- 

C]dinder   ;  good  omditton;  new  tires;  two 

extras. 

He  saved  the  car. 


iWkiUhail.  Mich..  Fvmm) 

£d.  Rogers  attended  the  auttmulMle  show  in 
Grand  Rapids  last  week  and  while  there  purchased 
a  q»n  of  horses. 

Of  two  evils  


{In  Prtrport,  III.) 

To  Waitress:  Please  bring  me  the  si^ar. 
Waitkess:   Plug  or  fine  cut? 

Oh,  just  «s  joa  chews. 


^Springfittd,  Ohio,  NewfRmrd) 

FORMER  Residoit  Buried;  Death  Expected. 
.  That's     richt,  if  you  know  ^ingfisld. 


(Rteeited  by  a  music  houte) 

Gmtlemen :  Please  send  me  your  complete  cata- 
log of  samples  comet  parts.  Could  you  furnish  me 
a  couple  pieces  that's  very  effective  and  full  of 
sorrow  for  the  comet?  If  so  please  said  prices  on 
same.  I'd  like  to  get  the  saddest  to  be  had.  Yours 
truly,  etc. 

Send  him  "How  dxy  I  smP* 


Worse 


iOmneaUU.  Ind.,  Banner) 

J.  G.  Britton,  wife  and  Nannie  BiitttKi  got  their 
feet  under  G.  F.  Swaim's  table  Sunday.  Thuks  to 
that  (dd  hen. 

Whaddcryermean,  old  hen? 


lOneneatlU,  Ind.,  Bannar) 

We  had  the  hardest  stoim  f^iday  that  ever  has 
been  down  hoc  It  blew  down  trees  that  were 
never  blown  down  before. 

The  first  hundred  trees  are  the  hardest 


(BlQomington.  III..  PantagrapKi 
"Of  aU  Sad  words—" 
Mrs.  Julia  Skiimer  of  East  J^erson  Street  was 
much  suzpriaed  yesterday  to  have  her  dau^iter, 
Mrs.  Chades  F.  Wheelo-,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware 
come  widking  in  on  her. 

She  bade  me  step  in  and  shut  the  door  on  the 
baby. 

 rqwrted  that  his  brother-in-law  had  bees 

eatin'       him  for  two  yean. 


Graham  Marr,  Ute  of  the  Architects  Guild,  nmr 
baritone  with  the  Boston  C^Mm  Conq;>Bny. 

Drawing  good  houses? 


iNiV  Obuffow,  N.  3.,  Enttrpritt) 

And  then  when  comes  the  smell  <rf  flowers,  and 
the  tread  of  soft  steps,  and  the  crushing  of  the 
hearse's  wheela  in  the  gravd  out  in  ErtHit  of  my 
[dace  make  the  ceremony  diort  and  theepttapb 

simply; 

For  Sale— A  Jersey  cow.   Will  freshen  m  Ai»iL 

M.  R.  McDonald,  Lourdes. 

Please  ke^  dH  the  ffrsss. 


(How  DO  THEY  do  IT;  HOW  DO  THEY  DO  H?) 

Aindi^s  Magasin€—"She  forced  his  tips  to  hef 
own  and  apoke  softly  into  them." 

The  Red  Buttom—"  'Not  to  you.'  n^&ed  Rosalie 
La  Grange,  dimpling  <m  him." 

FnMu  TourgAe's  "A  Foal's  Efiand"— "Cwpet- 
boggerl  They  hissed  the  name  with  Ims  hotwith 
hate." 

Saturday  Evchu^  Posi—^'Ht  j^ed  an  eye  over 
his  shoulder." 

Joseph  Conrad's  "  "Twixt  Land  and  Sea"— '"She 
leaned  forward,  hugging  heiBdf  with  crossed  kgs."« 

Will  Irwin— "ms  eye  dutched  at  the  desk." 

Harper's  Jf  arastne— -''She  dug  her  wrists  into  the 
deep  sockets  of  hex  eyts.  Bluned  by  the  gesture, 
she  saw  him  only  dimly." 

Smart  Set — "  'Fool!  Cry  out  once  more  and  wt 
are  lost,'  he  hissed.  'The  Baron  will  not  see  himf 
hissed  the  other.  'Ah,  you  have  your  futui^  hot 
r— she  gulped— 'what  of  me?' " 
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Everybody's  Chestnut  Tree 


Editoits  NoTKi  Theugk  the  sign  u  the  Cheitiiut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred 
try  its  youth.  We  imU  gladly  pay  for  a'vaitabU  ones.  Addrtss  all 
mamtscripti  to  "The  Chestnut  Tree, " enclosing stxm^d,  addressed etmthpe. 


The  chief  executive  of  one  of  the  middle 
states  was  down  in  the  timber-lands  of 
southern  Mississippi  with  a  few  friends  on 
a  hunting  trip  not  long  ago.  The  party 
fqund  more  mosquitoes  than  anything  else, 
and  finally,  stimg  to  desperation  and  ex- 
asperated by  the  guide's  indifference  to  the 
pests,  the  governor  turned  to  him  with  a  not 
very  polite  query  as  to  how  he  stood  "these 
infernal  mosquitoes." 

"Mosquitoes?"  said  the  guide.  "Why 
Colonel,  there  ain*t  a  mosquito  among  'em. 
Them's  gnats." 

"I'll  give  you  ten  dollars  if  you  will  lie 
down  on  that  log  with  your  back  bared  and 
stay  there  for  ten  minutes,'*  said  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Soon  seeing  that  he  would  lose  the  ten, 
the  governor  winked  at  one  of  his  friends, 
and  produced  a  small  sun-glass,  which  he 
focused  6n  a  spot  between  the  shoulders  of 
the  prostrate  man. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  muscles  on  the 
guide's  back  began  to  twitch  just  a  little, 
then  he  began  to  squirm.  Finally  he  raised 
his  head  from  his  arms  and  said,  sort  of 
wistfully, 

"Say,  Colonel,  does  wassups  count?" 

SOME  city  friends  took  a  coimtry  fiddler 
to  hear  Fritz  Kreisler  at  a  symphony  con- 
cert. The  great  violinist's  first  number  was 
a  rhapsody,  full  of  sudden  starts,  unex- 
pected stops  and  lightning  scales.  The  old 
fiddler  listened  with  terrible  intensity  from 
beginning  to  end.  "By  gum,"  he  exclaimed 
at  its  OMKlusion,  "that  feUer's  goin'  to  be 
a  slick  un  atter  he  gets  tuned  up." 

BimriMif*  Magatine,  Kimmbtr,  1931  1 


Little  ALICE,  aged  three,  was  making 
her  first  trip  on  the  big  ferry-boat.  She  was 
standing  on  the  seat  looking  out  of  the 
window,  watching  the  mighty  ships  pass  iq> 
and  down  the  river — a  wonderful  sight  for 
her. 

"Can  you  walk  on  the  water,  mother?" 
she  suddenly  demanded. 

"No,  Ali«%,  mother  can  not  walk  on  the 
water." 

"Can  daddy  walk  on  the  water,  mother." 

Mother  smiled  and  replied,  "Of  course 
not,  sweetheart,  daddy  couldn't  walk  on  the 
water." 

Knitting  her  brows  the  little  tot  thought 
a  moment  and  then  asked,  "Can  God  walk 
on  the  water,  mother." 

"Yes,  Alice,  God  can  walk  on  the  water." 

"Well,  then,  I  just  guess  mv  daddy  can 
too.". 

THE  late  General  Taylor,  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  once  sent  a  reporter  to  a  town 
on  Cape  Cod  to  get  the  story  of  a  woman 
evangelist  who  had  been  greatly  talked 
about.  The  reporter  attended  one  of  her 
meetings  and  occupied  a  front  seat.  When 
those  who  wished  to  be  saved  were  asked  to 
arise,  he  kept  his  seat  and  used  his  note- 
book. The  evangelist  approached  and,  tak- 
ing him  by  the  hand,  said,  "Come  to  Jesus." 

"Madam,"  answered  the  newspaper  man, 
"I'm  here  solely  on  business — to  report  your 
work." 

"Brother,"  said  ^e,  "there  b  no  busi- 
ness so  important  as  God's." 

"Well,  maybe  not,"  said  the  reporter; 
"but  you  don't  know  Charles  H.  Taylor." 
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Everybody's  Chestnut  Tree 


William  Lawrence,  Bishop  of 

Massachusetts,  told  this  stoiy  at  a  receat 
reunion  (rf  the  class  of  '71,  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege: 

"Once  when  there  was  a  vacancy  m  the 
Massachusetts  bishc^ric,  Phillips  Brooks 
was  the  most  likely  candidate.  I  was  walk- 
ing with  President  Eliot  one  day  and,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  I  said  to  him,  'Do 
you  think  Brooks  will  be  elected?' 

"  'Well,  no,'  said  Dr.  Eliot,  'a  second-  or 
third-rate  man  would  do  as  well.' 

"Phillips  Brooks  was  elected  and  a  short 
time  afterward  Dr.  Eliot  and  I  were  walk- 
ing  again.  'Glad  Brooks  was  elected,  aren't 
you?'  I  asked. 

"  'I  suppose  so,'  returned  Dr.  Eliot,  *but 
to  tell  the  truth,  William,  you  were  my 
man.'  " 

A  COUNTRY  schoolma'am  was  examin- 
ing her  pupils  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school-board.  The  youngsters 
went  through  their  paces  nervously  and  did 
fai]rly  well  until  the  teacher  asked  the  ques- 
tion, "Who  wrote  Hamlet?"  There  was  a 
lull. of  exhaustion  and  no  one  answered. 
She  asked  again  and  this  time  a  bit  more 
sternly.  "Who  wrote  Hamlet?" 

Little  Johnny  Jones  p^}ed  up  defensively, 
"Please,  teacher,  I  didn't." 

"Ha  ha!"  Director  Blank  chuckled  aloud. 
"The  little  skeesicks!  I'U  bet  he  did." 

Two  Irishmen  had  a  fight.  During  the 
scrimmage  Pat  lost  his  glass  eye.  Terry 
became  frightened  and  stopped  fitting. 
Picking  up  the  pieces  he  handed  them  to 
I^t,  saying,  "Sure  Pat,  an'  I  didn't  know 
ye  wore  a  tbii^  like  that  or  I  wouldn't  'a' 
hit  ye." 

"Oh,  begorra,  an'  don't  be  worrin'  about 
a  thing  like  that,  Terry,"  replied  Pat. 
"Sure  an'  I  couldn't  see  very  well  out  o'  the 
thing  annyhow." 

MOSE,  an  inhabitant  of  the  backwoods, 
had,  upon  making  a  trip  to  the  city,  decided 
to  take  dinner  at  a  ceu^.  Upon  inspecting 
the  menu,  Mose's  eye  fell  upon  the  item, 
"French  fried  potatoes,"  and,  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  ordered  some. 

After  having  partaken  of  a  portion  of  his 
order,  the  dusky  backwoodsman  remarked, 
"Huh!  This  yere-all  don't  taste  to  me  like 
nuthin'  but  pLun  'Nited  States  spudsl" 


THE  conductor  pulled  up  his  Fifth  Avenue 
'bus  at  Thirty-fourth  Street,  and  the  kdie 
bound  for  the  shopping  district  eagerly  got 
out  But  one  fat  lady  who  had  beoi  sittm; 
on  tc^  came  down  the  steep  and  winding 
stairs  very  slowly.  Her  skirts  flapped  mjno 
her  ankles,  and  at  every  step  ^e  stc^^ie^ 
and  carefully  pushed  them  down.  Tlie  oofr- 
ductor  waited  with  a  bored  expres^on,  life 
hand  on  the  bell-rope;  but  he  lost  patience 
when  the  fat  lady  stopped  for  the  fiifth  tal^ 
to  thrust  down  her  bulowing  draperies. 

"Now,  then,  lady,  huny  up,  can't  y^^ 
he  burst  out  angrily.  "Legs  ain't  no  tiMl 
to  me  these  days!" 

When  Savannah  was  making  a  bid  hi  die 
Shriners'  Convention,  she  had  no  more  ear 
thusiastic  supporter  than  Judge  Peter  .W. 
Mekhim,  Chi^  Justice  Tait's  successor  at 
pre^dent  of  the  American  Bar  AssodatiOB. 
An  Atlanta  supporter  protested.  \ 

"Why  you  know.  Judge,"  said  ht, 
"Savaimah  couldn't  take  care  of  the  crov& 
Even  by  puttii^  cots  in  the  halls,  padSB 
and  dining-rooms  of  the  hotels  thete 
wouldn't  be  beds  enough." 

"Beds!"  echoed  the  genial  Meldtfaa, 
"why,  sir,  Savannah  would  make  her  vU- 
tors  have  such  a  thundering  good  time  ditt 
no  gentleman  would  even  thihk  going  to 
bedl" 

AN  ENTERPRISING  Jap,  student  at  one 
of  America's  inland  coU^es,  who  landed 
here  with  pracdcally  no  English  in  his 
vocabulary,  secured  a  job  on  a  farm  diuring 
the  vacation  season.  He  assimilated  the 
language  readily  enough  and  sooir  had  a 
workable  oMnmand  of  words — cdoo^  to 
get  by  with;  but  the  feminine  nouns  prop- 
erly applicable  to  the  various  domestic 
anunals  came  near  proving  a  German 
Mame.  One  morning  he  came  nmnii^  in 
very  great  haste  to  the  master  of  the  house, 
gasping  as  he  ran, 

"Please,  honorable  Boss,  come  qxuddy^ 
hen-[ug,  she  have  pups!" 

Lucy  heard  her  mother  and  some  callers 
discussing  a  neighbor's  rug.  She  cpuetly 
slipped  out  of  the  room,  rang  the  neighlxMr's 
door-bell,  and  asked  to  see  the  new  rug. 

After  looking  at  it  for  some  time,  she 
solemnly  said,  "Well,  it  doesn't  make  mc 
sick." 
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Why  Brad  Barker  Owns  a  "Colt" 


"  I'eu  make  an  easy  target,  jtrangrr,"  I  laid 


"AND  could  vou  really.  Brad,  shoot  a  man— 
■t\.  even  a  burglar?"  interrupted  liltle  Mrs. 
Hari'ourt.  as  her  brother,  the  center  of  an  in- 
tere*te<]  group  at  the  Country  Club,  was  telling 
about  the  attempted  Barker  robbery. 

It  was  a  question  the  others  had  on  their  lips 
to  ask  too.  Bradford  Barker  was  known  as  the 
most  soft-hearted  man  alive.  Now  he  laughed. 

"You  see.  Kit,"  he  explained,  "that  burglar 
didn't  trust  me  as  much  as  you  do.  There  he 
was  workin"  away,  making  a  selection  of  sal- 
able valualjies.  as  I  tiptoed  into  the  room. 

"'You  make  a  line,  easy  target,  stranger,' 
I  said  tjuietly,  and  as  he  turned  his  head  with 
a  jerk  and  found  himself  covered  with  my  Colt 
Automatic  Pistol  he  never  hesitated  a  second. 
Up  went  his  hands  over  his  head  as  meek  as 
a  lamb. 

"No,  Kit.  you  don't  have  to  go  the  limit 
when  you  have  the  power  of  a  Colt  to  back  up 
your  commands. 

"No  laws  or  insurance  can  prevent  my  house 
being  broken  into  and  my  goods  stolen.  This 
fellow  came  in  through  an  open  window  and 


meant  to  go  out  the  same  way  in  defiance  of  laws. 
But  he  hadn't  the  nerve — none  of  them  have — 
to  defy  a  Colt  Automatic  Pistol  or  Colt  Revolver. 

"You  are  perfectlv  safe.  Kitly.  when  you 
stand  behind  a  Colt.  No  one  is  going  to  tempt 
you  too^uch  to  shoot.  The  result  is  too 
certain. 

"So  you  see  why  I  own  a  Colt  Automatic— 'the 
best  that  money  ran  buy'- — which  prevents  loss 
which  neither  law  s  nor  insurance  claims  to  do." 

YOUR  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the  vari- 
ous models  of  Colt  Automatic  Pistols  or  CoH 
Revolvers  and  advise  you  which  is  the  best  for 

J'our  home  protection.  They  are  made  by  the- 
listoric  Colt's  Patent  Firearms  Manfg.  (^o.  of 
Hartford,  Conn..  Manufacturers  of  Colt's  Revol- 
vers, Colt's  Automatic  Pistols.  Colt's  (Browning) 
Automatic  Machine  Guns,  Colt's  (Browning) 
Automatic  Machine  Rifles. 

WRITE  to  the  Colt  Company  for  "The 
Romance  of  a  Colt,"  a  very  interesting 
booklet  which  they  will  be  glad  lo  send  you 
free  for  the  asking. 
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The  Refill  Shaving  Stick 


'J'uttmg  a  Colgate  ''Refill  in  the  ''Handy  Grip" 

is  like  putting  a  new  blade  in  a  razor — ea^  and 
simple.  The  soap  itself  is  threaded  to  screw  into 
the  socket.  There  is  no  waste. 

With  Convenience  and  Economy,  you  get 
Comfort  also  in  shaving  with  Colgate's.  Tat 
softening  lather  needs  no  mussy  rubbing  in  wid» 
the  fingers.  It  leaves  your  face  cool  and  refreshed. 

Colgate's  Shaving  Stick  not  only  produces  the 
most  soothing  lather  for  the  average  man  but  it 
is  a  little  more  economical  in  use  than  powder 
and  much  more  economical  than  shaving  cream. 
As  we  make  all  three,  we  can  give  you  this  in> 
partial  advice. 

COLGATE  ac  CO. 

Dtpl.  E 

199  Fulton  Straet.  New  York 

The  mdal  "Handf  Crlo."  eor^olnlng  a  trial  ttee  tHck  *f 
Colgait't  Shooing  Soap,  irill  he  lent  fot  lOe  When  lit  tnal 
jHc*  is  uxd  up  uou  can  huy  the  Colgate  "Rtfilli.  "  thmuieJ  ta 
fit  thli  Grip.  Thus  inu  taot  lOc  on  each  '  Refill"  tern  hmi. 
There  art  350  iliaou  In  a  Colgate  Shoving  ^fic^— JomM  Mb 
num^rr  you  can  gtl  from  a  lube       rream  al  the  WIW  ptkm. 
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T H ET  PHANTOM  AUTO' '  lit t r o d u c i n 


Pretty  Feet  Ugly  Feet 

Often  a  Matter  of  Shoe  Polish 

Expensive  shoes  and  poor  shoe 
.pohsh  in  a  ^ort  time  produce 
dKabby4ooking  feet. 

Less  expensive  shoes,  the  right 
shoe  poUsh  in  the  same  time 
maintain  neat-looking  feet. 

Why,  therefore,  is  it  not  worth  your  while 
to  leam  what  shoe  preparations  keep  shoes 
m  tfood  condition  iMic^  aamag  you 

money  and  improvinjr  your  appearance? 

The  correct  methods  for  the  care  of  shoes 
are  few  and  easy  to  learn  and  are  similar 
to  the  correct  methods  for  the  care  of 
hands  and  face.  It  is  a  ddh  you  are 
caring  for  in  either  case. 

A  Mild  Treatment 

is  best  for  a  fine  fresh  skin. 

Yqu  should  use  a  miJti  cleaner  and  polish 
for  your  fine  kid  or  calf  shoe^,  and  if  Aey 
are  colored,  it  is  still  nuMre  necessiuy,  be- 
cause harah  txcatment  discolon  die  iUn. 

As  you  shoi^d  not  plug  up  the  skin  mdi 
cosmetics,  so  you  should  not  kuia  up 
your  fine  leadier  shoes  yn&k  heavy  shoe 

preparations. 

CHAINLIGHTNING  Shoe  Cream 
takes  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  combination  polish,  one  thin  coat  of  a 
cleaner  and  polish  combined  taking;  the  place  of  a  sticky  and  heavy  gum  cleaner 
and  a  heavy  paste  poliifa}  one  mild  not  sticky  thin  coat  in  place  of  two  heavy 
gummy  coats.  It  is  made  in  White,  Neutral  (cream  colored)  Lig;fat  Gray, 
Dark  Gray,  Tan,  Brown  and.  Black.  It  can  be  purchased  of  most  dealers  M 
high-grade  shoes.    If  you  try  it,  you  will  be  sure  to  continue  its  use. 

We  wish  also  to  impress  you  with  the  fact  that  though^  attentiaa  and  correct  prin- 
d^es  l^ve  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  emy  shoe  pcdidt  made  faydie  Kdly  Ca 

The  price  of  Chwnlighliiiiiff  Shoe  Craam  in  3  hoMles  im 
35c;  5  OK.  bottles,  50c    ^me  price  throufhoirt  eomilfy 

^ritetutrpAQtuany  Tel-V-Where  Bureau  for  mir  pamphlet,  **HaUi}taCdrrfirSk0tl,^ 

and  a  list  of  our  dealers  in  your  city 

GEO.  J.  KELLY  CO^  510  Washington  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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'HE  purpose  of  a  mystery  story  is  to 


take  the  reader  suddenly  out  of  the 
humdrum  present,  Bixig  him  into  a  maice- 
believe  wofid,  and  keep  him  there — 
bafAed,  yearning  to  know  the  end — until 
the  very  last  sentence  on  the  very  last 
page.  A  mystery  story  or  a  mystery  play 
is  faamdess  rdaxatum  for  the  mind  that 
qmids  its  worktng-^iottrs  upon  more 
Otis  Such  a  story  is 


7^e  Mystery  of 

Ravensdene  Court 

By  J.  S.  Fletcher 


'HE  story  b^lins  with  Salter  Qmck  in 


seardh  of  a  sraveyard,  "or  it  might 
be  two^  or  it  might  be  three,  where  there's 
gravestones  what  bears  a  name — name  of 
Netherfield.*'  That's  a  mysterious 
enough  b^;inning  for  a  mystery  story. 
The  search  for  a  name  upon  a  gravestone 
is  the  banning  ci  a  search  for  a  forttme, 
and  there  are  thrills  aplenty  before  the 
treasure  is  fotmd. 
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Suddenly,  and  without  toucIiin|{  the  rtirnipa,  John  wai  in  the  aaddle.    The  mare  quivered,  and  tlx  great 
mu«cles  of  her  ihoulden  knotted.    Then,  with  a  wild  vqueat.  ihe  backed,  and  the  battle  waa  on. 
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A  Short-Story  Gem  in  a 
Western  Setting — The 
Search  of  a  Man  for 
Beauty^  and  How 
and  Where  He 
Found  It 


By  Honord  Willsie 

Aiakor  9f"Destri  Juttiett"  "Find  tkt  Mavfriei," ite. 
Illustrations  by  Remington  Schuyler 


JOHN  HARDY  was  born  in  Montana. 
But  he  did  not  grow  up  to  be  a  sheep- 
man, after  all,  because  when  John 
was  a  baby  his  father  homest^^ed 
in  Wyoming.  The  homestead  prospered, 
and  when  Bill  Hardy  died  he  left  John  five 
thousand  head  of  Herefords  and  a  hundred 
or  so  of  range-horses.  John  was  twenty-five 
when  he  inherited.  At  thirty-five,  he  still 
was  unmarried,  a  man  of  magnificent 
physique,  best  known  for  his  tadtumity,  his 
slowness  and  his  superb  horsemanship. 

In  spite  his  many  acres  and  his  h^s, 
John  was  not  popular  with  the  women  of 
Lost  T^uil.  Some  of  them  said  he  was  too 
lazy  to  make  love.  Some  of  them  said  that 
a  man  who  was  soft  with  horses,  I  ke  John, 
never  made  a  successful  lover;  others  that 
John  was  too  stupid  to  find  a  wife.  All  of 
which  merely  goes  to  prove  that  Lost  Trail 
women  were  poor  judges  of  men. 

Quite  unknown  to  me  rest  of  the  valley, 
Jolui  was  in  love;  deeply,  passionately  in 
love,  arid  had  been  ever  since  the  new  school- 
ma'am  had  come  to  the  log  schoolhouse  on 
the  mountainside.  Not  that  Edith  Archer, 
the  schoolma'am,  guessed  this  fact.  She 
would  probably  have  said  that  one  of  the 
Lost  Trail  girls  bred  to  the  saddle  and  to 
the  bitter  hard  work  of  the  ranch  would  be 
John's  choice.  At  least,  she  would  have 
said  this  the  first  few  months  of  her  stay 
in  Lost  Trail.  What  she  really  said  later 
is  a  part  of  this  story. 
Edith  Archer  was  slender  and  gray-eyed, 
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with  masses  of  chestnut  hair  wrapped  round 
a  finely  shaped  head.  Her  eyes  and  mouth 
were  very  beautiful,  the  eyes  lai^,  deep-set 
and  grave,  the  mouth  richly  curved  and 
wistful.  She  was  low-voiced,  an  anomaly  in 
I/)st  where  women  spoke  shrilly  and 
men  spoke  softly.  She  arrived  at  Lost 
Trail  in  September.  By  May,  the  seven 
thousand  feet  of  elevation  at  which  the 
valley  was  set  ceased  to  make  her  pant 
at  the  slightest  exertion.  She  could  stick 
on  a  well-broken  horse,  and  she  had  tooled 
the  Lost  Trail  school  along  at  a  pace  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  <^  that  h^^- 
go-lucky  assemblage. 

By  May,  most  of  the  eligible  young  riders 
of  Lost  Trail  had  offered  themselves  to 
Edith  and  bad  been  refused.  All  but  John 
Hardy  and  Dick  Holton.  Neither  of  these 
had  proposed  to  the  schoolma'am;  John, 
because  he  did  not  want  to  add  the  pain  of 
a  refusal  to  his  general  sense  of  unfitness; 
Dick,  becau^,  for  all  that  he  was  in  love 
with  Edith,  he  had  plans  afoot  that  did  not 
harmonize  with  marriage.  Edith  herself 
looked  on  marriage  as  bondage  which  she 
had  not  the  slightest  des're  to  enter. 

As  John  was  loping  past  the  schoolhouse, 
late  one  May  afternoon,  Edith  hailed  him. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hardy!  Would  you  mind  call- 
ing for  my  mail,  too?" 

John  waved,  his  hat  and  put  liis  ^ui3  to 
Nelly,  who  broke  into  a  gallop  and  arrived 
at  the  post-office  in  a  sweating  lather.  A 
group  of  riders  around  the  empty  stove 
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greeted  him  noisily.   He  grinned  without 
losing  the  quiet  dimity  habitual  to  his  Uue 
eyes,  and  said  to  the  postmaster, 
"Give  me  Miss  Archer's  mail,  too, 

Pete." 

"How'd  you  get  on  that  job,  John?"  de- 
manded Puik  Marshall.  "I  thought  Dick, 
here,  was  on  duty.  Did  you  get  yours, 
Dick?  Say;  I've  done  formed  an  ex-Archer 
club.  Come  on  in,  Dick,  and  J<&nny, 
you'd  better  qualify!" 

Dick,  a  good-looking  man,  dark  and  a 
little  heavy  around  the  jaw,  laughed  with 
the  rest.  "I  ain't  el'gible  yet,  Pink.  You 
go  on  with  the  mail,  John.  Maybe  she  likes 
elephants!" 

"I  don't  know  but  what  you'd  better  let 
me  take  her  her  letters,  Pete,"  Pink  went  on. 
"A  guy  like  John  that's  too  lazy  to  court 
Editti  Archer  ain't  got  any  love  in  him. 
And  I  still  like  to  look  at  her,  even  if  she 
don't  want  me." 

"As  for  me,"  grunted  Art  Brown,  "I  like 
to  listen  to  her.  She's  the  only  woman  in 
the  valley  that  don't  bleat  every  time  she 
opens  her  mouth." 

One  of  the  older  men,  Hank  Lawson, 
spoke.  "I'm  going  to  make  a  try  at  break- 
ing the  blue  roan  mare  to-morrow.  Better 
come  up,  John." 

"Handsomest  horse  in  the  valley!  I  wish 
you'd  sell  her  to  me,  Hank,"  said  John. 

Hank  shook  his  head.  "Anybody  in 
Lost  Trail  that  hasn't  offered  to  buy  the 
blue  roan  from  you,  Lawson?"  asked  Pete. 

"Everybody's  on  record  but  Dick,"  re- 
plied the  rancher. 

Pete  laughed.  "Well,  some  folks  has  a 
prejudice  against  paying  money  for  horse- 
flesh." 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  Dick  had 
had  some  narrow  escapes  from  the  sheriff, 
but  few  people  had  the  temerity  to  taunt 
him  about  it. 

Pink  came  to  the  rescue.  ^'You'd  ou^t 
to  form  an  ex-blue-roan  club,  Hank!" 

John  laughed,  lifted  Pink  by  the  collar 
and  Uie  ^ck  of  his  breeches  and  l^d  him 
across  the  empty  stove,  then  went  out. 

EDITH  was  sitting  on  the  log  door-step 
of  the  schoolhouse  when  John  brought 
Nelly  to  her  haunches  before  her. 

Editii  laughed.  '*Were  you  ever  allowed 
to  gallop  alone  on  the  enemy  when  you  were 
in  France,  Mr.  Hardy?" 


"I  was  put  into  the  infantry,"  replied 
John,  with  a  smile. 

*'They  didn't  want  you  to  scare  the  Ger* 
mans  to  death,  of  course." 

John's  bigness  was  of  bone  and  smew. 
He  jumped  from  the  saddle  without  touch- 
ing the  stirrups,  pulled  his  hat  and 
haiided  Edith  her  mail.  She  kx^ed  q>  at 
him,  still  smiling. 

"Little  Charky  Banes  is  watering  iny 
horse  for  me.  W3l  you  rest  a  lut,  or  must 
you  go  on?" 

John  pulled  the  reins  over  Nelly's  head 
and  sat  down  on  the  log  beside  the  school- 
ma'am,  who  did  not  open  her  letters  but  sat 
waiting  for  the  big  rider  to  speak.  Her  eyes 
swept  the  powca^  lines  beneath  the  chaps 
and  the  soft  silk  shirt,  then  paused  on  the 
stem  modeling  oi  the  mouth  and  diin. 

Still  John  did  not  speak.  Hb  eyes  lifted 
from  the  green-buddmg  alfalfa  in  me  vaBey 
to  the  menacing  black  saw  edge  ci  the  Dead 
Fire  range. 

"Well,"  said  Edith  at  last,  "I  hate  to 
leave  it  all." 

"When  do  you  go?"  asked  the  rider. 

"I  thought  I'd  wait  for  the  Fourth  of  July 
rodeo,"  she  said.  "Shall  you  ride?" 

John  nodded. 

"Mr.  Lawson  s£ud  he  was  going  to  ask  you 
to  come  up  to  help  him  with  the  blue  roan 
to-morrow."  Edith  looked  at  John  in- 
quiringly. 

"Yes;  I'll  be  up  there,  I  guess." 

"It  must  be  a  wonderful  thing  to  have  the 
skill  with  horses  that  you  have,"  s^ed  the 
schoolma'am. 

"You  wouldn't  think  so  if  you'd  been 
brotight  up  in  Lost  Trail,  and  if  you'd  been 
brought  up  in  Lost  TraU,  you'd  have  been 
spoiled." 

"Spoiled!  My  word,  man,  what  was  there 
to  spoil?  If  I'd  been  bred  in  this  valley,  I 
might  have  been  wild  and  full  of  fight  like 
the  blue  roan,  but  I'd  have  be^  really 
worth  while.  As  it  is.  I'm  just  a  soft 
Easterner." 

"The  blue  roan  wasn't  bred  in  this  val- 
ley. She's  a  wild  horse  Hank  roped  up  in 
the  Many  Eagles  a  while  back.  And  I  can't 
see  how  any  one  would  want  to  be  bred  in 
this  rough,  God-forsaken  spot." 

"Don't  you  like  it?" 

"Of  course!  But  Fm  roudi  and  God- 
ftvsaken  like  the  country.  Nobody  like 
you  coidd  put  up  with  it  very  long." 
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The  schoohna'am  stared  at  tibe  rancher 
curiously. 

''Sometimes,"  John  went  on  in  his  low- 
voiced  drawl,  "I  get  tired  of  it." 

"What  could  you  desire  more  than  you 
have?"  asked  the  schoohna'am. 

*'Well,  even  a  rider  likes  something  that's 
beautiful  and  fine  in  his  life  once  in  a  while. 
The  older  I  grow  the  more  I  realize  that  the 
folks  that  marry  just  on  cattle  and — and 
like  cattle — don't  know  anything  at  all 
about  what  there  might  be  in  love.  There 
might  be  something  that  these  Lost  Trail 
folks  don't  realize  exists,  you  know." 

If  Edith  felt  surprise,  she  did  not  show  it. 
For  long  months  she  had  tried  to  tempt 

iohn  Hardy  to  share  with  her  what  thou^^ts 
ly  behind  the  rugged  dignity  of  his  quiet 
face,  and  she  was  not  going  to  stop  the 
unexpected  confidence  by  any  show  of 
amazement. 

She  nodded  her  head.  "There  should  be 
the  same  beauty  in  love  here  that  there  is  in 
the  ranges  yonder,  just  as  subtle  and  just  as 
enduring.    But  one  would  never  expect  to 

find  it  here — or  anywhere  else  " 

John  drew  a  deq>  breath.   But  before  he 
could  sp«tk,  small  Charley  i^peared  with  a 
fittle  bay  horse. 
"Shall  I  help  you  on?"  asked  John. 
"If  you  don't  mind,"  replied  Edith. 
But  John  did  not  offer  his  knee.  Instead, 
ht  stepped  up  on  the  log,  put  his  great  hands 
around  Edith's  waist  and  swung  her  to  the 
saddle  as  if  she  were  a  c^d. 

"Shucksl"  cried  Charley.  "You  don't 
have  to  do  that.  She  can  get  on  as  well  as 
anybody." 

"That  will  do,  Charles!"  said  EdiOi. 
"You  may  go  now.  Well  see  you  at  the 
ranch  to-morrow,  then,  Mr.  Hardy?" 

"Yes;  I'll  be  along."  John  mounted  and 
turned  Nelly's  head  up  the  mountain.  At 
the  turn  of  the  trail  he  looked  back.  Edith 
was  still  before  the  schoolhouse  door.  She 
waved  her  hand  and  Jdm  waved  back,  then 
rode  on  with  an  expression  of  profound  de- 
pression on  his  sunburned  face. 

Edith  boarded  with  the  Lawsons  at  the 
north  end  of  the  valley.  Their  ranch  of  a 
thousand  acres  straddled  Lost  Trail  Creek, 
which  tiunbled  like  a  liquid  green  opal  past 
the  corrals  and  down  the  alfalfa  fields.  The 
Lawsons'  little  log  cabin  was  set  in  a  grove 
of  quivering  a^>ens  within  easy  access  ^  the 
creek.  There  was  no  fence  about  the  house, 
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and  cattle,  horses,  dogs,  cats  and  chickens 
inhabited  the  very  door-step  amid  a  litter 
of  saddles,  harness,  spurs,  lariat  ropes  and 
nose-bags.  ^ 

WHEN  John  Hardy  rode  the  next 
morning  about  eleven  o'clock,  two  or 
three  riders  were  sitting  on  the  fence.  Mrs. 
Lavson  was  establi^ed  on  the  hay  wagon 
and  Edith  was  perched  on  the  top  bar  of 
the  corral  gate,  hugging  the  post.  Hank 
Lawson  was  standing  in  the  corral  holding 
a  blue-roan  mare  by  a  lariat  round  her  neck. 
John  dismounted  and  tied  Nelly  to  the 
hay-rack. 

"You're  just  in  time,  Johnl"  cried  Mame 
Lawson.  "She's  thrown  the  hull  of  'em. 
She  just  dumped  Dick  and  they  had  to  rope 
her  to  ken>  her  from  climbing  the  fence." 

John  lighted  a  cigaret  and  threw  his  long 
legs  over  the  fence  beside  the  other  riders. 

"She's  sure  a  bird!"  panted  Lawson. 
"But  ain't  she  a  beauty?  Got  some  Ham- 
bletonian  in  her,  and  scaat  Morgan,  by 
her  head." 

"Gord,  Hank,  you'll  be  claiming  Clydes- 
dale for  her  jret,  just  because  her  mane's 
curly!"  grunted  Pink  Lawson.  "She's  just 
the  omeriest  unbroke  mare  in  Lost  Trail, 
half  Injun  pony  and  the  other  half  wild- 
cat." 

John,  hunched  on  the  topmost  rail,  looked 
from  the  panting  horse  to  Edith  and  from 
Edith  to  the  great  white  crest  of  Eagle's 
Peak  which  brooded  with  appalling  mti- 
macy  ov«  the  Lawson  randi,  then  back  to 
the  mare.  She  was  about  fifteen  h»ids  high, 
a  spotless  blue  roan  in  color,  with  the  mag- 
nificent mane  and  tail  that  the  open  winter 
range  produces.  She  bad  the  round  strong 
.  back  and  barrel  so  desirable  in  the  moun- 
tains, small  feet  and  the  lean,  wiry  neck  that 
spelled  ancestry,  real,  if  remote.  She  was 
panting,  and  her  breast  was  foam-becked. 

"Hard  to  mount?"  asked  John. 

"Easy  as  a  bolt  of  lightning,"  said  Pink. 
"Look  at  the  she  hellion  with  her  tail  and 
neck  as  limp  as  a  rag  doUI  Wouldn't  you 
think  she  was  stuffed  with  sawdust?  Go  to 
it,  John!  I  hold  the  record  to  date.  I 
stayed  with  her  just  six  minutes.  Hank's 
going  to  enter  her  down  at  Cheyenne,  Fron- 
Mer  &y,  as  the  Great  Unbroke.  V6.  like  to 
see  one  of  those  diampeois  tackle  her." 

John  pulled  off  his  coat  and  vest  and 
dropped  them  across  the  fence.  He  drew 
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his  broad  rider's  belt  tighter  and  adjusted 
his  spurs,  then  put  on  his  gloves  again. 

"Who  saddled  her?"  he  asked. 

"All  of  us,"  replied  Hank  promptly. 
"Everything's  O.  K.— new  dnch  and  hacbi- 
more.  But  I  warn  you,  she's  got  the  mak- 
ings of  a  kiUer  in  her." 

Edith  cleared  her  throat.  "What's  the 
idea  of  breaking  her,  poor  thing?  I've  a 
queer  sort  of  sympathy  for  her.  You  have 
a  hundred  horses,  Mr.  Lawson." 

LawsoQ  looked  from  Edith's  puzzled  eyes 
to  the  row  of  grinning  riders. 

"Well,  she's  got  to  be  broke,  ain't  she?" 

"I  don't  sec  why.  You've  lots  of  horses 
you  never  break." 

"Yes;  but  she's  a  beauty  and  she's  got  to 
be  broke.    Come  on,  John!" 

John  put  his  hand  on  the  reins.  The  roan 
jerked  her  head  high  in  the  air.  Lawson 
now  shortened  the  lariat  till  he  reached  the 
animal's  head,  then,  with  the  mare  backing 
and  plunging  violently,  he  loosened  the 
noose  and  slipped  the  rope. 

"You  get  on  the  fence,  Hank,"  ordered 
John,  "and  don't  make  any  more  noise  than 
you  naturally  feel  you  have  to." 

JOHN  had  no  quirt.  With  one  hand  grip- 
ping the  reins  firmly,  he  lighted  another 
cigarct.  As  the  match  flared,  the  horse 
tried  to  rear  and  the  man  jumped  aside  to 
avoid  her  fore  hoofs.  Then  he  began  to  talk 
to  her,  now  and  again  making  a  move  as  if 
to  put  his  left  hand,  which  held  the  reins,  on 
the  pommel.  At  each  attempt,  the  mare 
lunged  violently  backward. 

"So,  beauty;  so!  Why  worry?  Life  is 
always  like  this.  Better  be  broke  by  a  man 
than  by  a  mountain-lion  on  the  range.  Sol 
That's  no  way  to  act!  So!" 

Edith,  sitting  on  the  gate,  tried  not  to 
miss  a  word  of  the  monologue. 

"Wait,  beauty;  wait!  You  don't  know 
what  you've  been  missing.  The  best  fun  in 
life  for  horse  or  man  is  the  saddle.  Calmly 
now!  Nobody  is  going  to  hit  you  over  the 
head  while  I'm  around." 

Ten  minutes  of  this,  and  then  Dick  cried 
profanely:  "Get  onto  the  blankety-blank, 
JohnI  What  are  you  afraid  of?" 

Suddenly,  and  without  touching  the  stir- 
rups, John  was  in  the  saddle.  The  mare 
dropped  her  head.  John  established  his 
feet  quickly  in  the  stirrups.  She  drew  her 
legs  together  under  her  belly;  her  tail  flat- 


tened between  her  hind  legs  and  her  ears 
lay  back  on  her  neck.  She  quivered,  and 
the  great  muscles  of  her  shoulders  knotted. 
Then,  with  a  wild  squeal,  she  bucked,  and 
the  battle  was  on. 

She  bucked  all  the  way  around  the  fence, 
coming  down  each  time  with  a  crash  of  her 
right  side  into  the  rails  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  crush  Hardy's  leg.  She  split  his  boot-leg, 
but  if  she  hurt  his  1^,  John  gave  no  sign. 
When  she  had  bucked  so  long  that  the  spec- 
tators had  lost  track  of  the  number  of  times 
she  had  circled  the  corral,  she  ceased  her 
squealing  and  shot  across  the  enclosure, 
straight  for  the  gate. 

"Get  away.  Miss  Archer!"  cried  John. 

The  girl  dropped  without  the  gate  just  as 
the  mare  reared,  jumped  into  the  air  and 
came  down  on  her  side.  John  was  standing 
beside  her  as  she  lay  for  a  moment,  kicking, 
and  as  she  rose,  he  was  in  the  saddle.  WiUi 
unmitigated  enthusiasm,  the  mare  tore 
across  the  corral,  again  reared  and  again 
came  down  on  her  side.  Edith  clambered 
up  beside  Pink  Marshall. 

"Will  she  km  him?"  she  asked. 

"Shucks!  Nobody  hardly  ever  gets  killed 
by  horses  out  in  tliis  countr>',"  he  answered. 
"You've  got  to  hand  it  to  old  JohnI  Six- 
teen minutes,  and  she  ain't  budged  him." 

Edith  drew  a  deep  breath.  Her  eyes' 
swept  the  glowing  beauty  of  the  ranges, 
then  dropped  back  to  the  blue  roan  and  the 
rider  whose  soft  silk  shirt  was  wet  with 
sweat.  Again  and  again  the  mare,  her  eyes 
mad  with  fear  and  anger,  jumped  for  the 
sun  and  fell  back  to  her  side. 

"Twenty-five  minutes!"  cried  Lawson. 

As  if  she  suddenly  realized  that  she  ought 
to  be  weary,  the  mare  paused  in  the  middle 
of  the  corral,  head  drooped,  l^s  straddled. 
John  warily  lighted  a  fresh  cigaret,  but  the 
tense  muscles  under  his  wet  shirt  did  not 
relax  nor  did  his  spurs  drop  from  the  bloody 
flanks.  His  hat  long  since  had  rolled  under 
the  fence  and  his  damp  yellow  hair  gleamed 
in  the  brilliant  sunlight.  No  one  ^M>ke. 
For  a  full  five  minutes  the  roan  stood  qtiies- 
cent;  then,  agile  as  a  cat,  she  lay  down  and 
rolled.  She  enjoyed  this  pastime  for  sev- 
eral moments,  evidently  under  the  impres- 
sion that  she  was  crushing  John  into  the 
muck  of  the  corral.  But  when  she  regained 
her  feet  he  was  in  the  saddle,  and  once  more 
she  resumed  the  bucking.  John's  face  now 
was  drawn  and  white  under  the  dripping 
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sweat.  Again  and  again  the  blue  roan 
threw  herself  against  the  fence. 

"Fifty-two  minutes,  and  he  ain't  pulled 
leather  yet,"  grunted  Lawson.  "But  he 
might  as  well  quit.  I'll  send  her  down  to 
Cheyenne." 

"Don't  engage  space  quite  yet!"  ex- 
claimed Pink.    "Watch  this!" 

The  panting  horse  again  vras  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  corral.  John  lifted  the 
reins  high  above  her  neck  and  drove  the 
rowels  home.  The  blue  roan  broke  into  a 
gentle  trot  and  slowly  circled  the  corral 
until  John  brought  her  to  pause  and  care- 
fully and  painfully  dismounted. 

"He  sure  grips  'em!"  exclaimed  Lawson. 

"You'll  note  that  she's  spur-  and  not 
quirt-broke,"  added  .Pink. 

"I  ain't  seen  nothing  better,  not  even  on 
Frontier  day,"  cried  MameXawson,  "except 
when  Annie  Rice,  the  cow-girl,  got  killed!" 

John  walked  over  to  the  fence  and  looked 
up  at  Edith.   She  smiled  a  little  unevenly. 

"I'm  glad  you*won,"  she  said,  "but  I'm 
sorry  for  the  blue  roan." 

John  nodded.  "I  didn't  hurt  her.  Not 
near  as  jnuch  as  she  hurt  me.  Maybe  she'll 
live  to  thank  me"— this  with  a  smile  that 
haunted  Edith  for  many  hours. 

The  other  riders  gathered  about  the  hay- 
rack where  Mrs.  Lawson  *was  dispenang 
coffee. 

"I'd  like  to  ride  the  blue  roan,"  sud 
Edith. 

"You  let  her  alone,"  John  returned 
slowly,  "till  she's  well  broke.  And  I  don't 
think  Lawson  can  lady-break  her.  Maybe 
hell  let  me  do  it  for  Wm." 

"Riding  makes  me  sleep,"  s£ud  Edith. 
"For  a  year  before  I  came  to  Lost  TYail,  I 
hadn't  had  a  real  night's  sleep." 

"What  was  the  trouble?" 

"Too  much  teaching  and  other  things." 

"A  man?"  asked  John  slowly. 

Edith  smiled.  "I've  liked  many  men,  but 
I  certainly  never  would  admit  that  one  of 
them  had  given  me  insomnia.  And  I  don't 
think  I'd  walk  in  my  sleep  or  dream  queer 
dreams  if  I  had  the  skill  and  courage  to 
fight  with  her  every  day." 

"You  let  her  alone!"  repeated  John. 
"Even  if  you  have  liked  many  men,  that 
doesn't  teach  you  to  control  a  wild  horse." 

Again  Edith  gave  him  a  quick,  inscru- 
table little  smile. 

"Come  and  get  some  coffee." 
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•    John  returned  the  smile  and  followed  her 
to  the  hay-rack. 

"WeU,  Johnny,"  said  Hank,  "what  are 
you  gbing  to  charge  me  for  breaking  the 
beauty?" 

"You  mean  you  want  me  to  takt  her  hcHne 
and  get  her  m  saddle-shape?" 

"I  sure  don't!  She's  good  enough  for  me 
to  start  with  ri^t  now." 

"You  let  me  take  her  home  and  I'll  lady- 
break  her  for  you  for  nothing,"  said  John. 

"Who's  that  for,  Hank  or  the  sdiool- 
ma'am?"  demanded  Dick. 

"Both,"  replied  John  coolly. 

"Don't  you  do  it,  Hank,"  said  Dick.  "It 
would  be  a  shame  to  have  a  mare  like  that 
lady-broke.  And  don't  you  think  that 
John's  taken  the  freedom  out  of  her." 

The  others  turned  to  follow  Dick's  gaze. 
The  blue  roan  was  standing  on  the  far  side 
of  the  corral,  her  head  resting  on  the  top  bar 
of  the  gate.  There  was  something  dejected 
in  the  droop  of  the  beautiful  blue-brown 
body,  someUiing  unquenchably  spirited  in 
the  lift  of  the  head  toward  the  eternal  hills. 
Edith  looked  from  the  blue  roan  to  John 
and  from  John  to  Dick. 

"I  got  a  good  horse  that's  lady-bn^  that 
I'd  admire  to  give  you,  Miss  Archer/'  said 
Dick  suddenly. 

"No,  thanks!"  exclauned  Edith  laugh- 
ingly.  "The  blue  roan  or  nothing!" 

"Aw;  she'll  be  running  away  the  first 
chance  she  gets!"  retorted  Dick.  "Me,  I 
hope  she  does!"  And  he  strode  over  to  his 
dapple-gray  and  trotted  off. 

THERE  was  a  glorious  moon  that  night. 
John  could  not  sleep.  All  the  long  hours 
till  midnight  he  lay  tossing  and  thinking  of 
Edith  and  wondering  who  the  man  m^t  be 
who  had  given  her  insomnia  for  a  year. 
After  midnight  he  gave  up  the  struggle, 
dressed  and  went  out  to  the  corral,  where  he 
talked  to  the  horses  and  watched  the  dim 
outline  of  Eagle  Mountain,  which  guarded 
the  Lawson  ranch.  He  wondered  if  Edith 
were  sleeping  or  awake  with  all  the  watchers 
of  the  moon  that  sent  weird  calls  into  the 
whiteness  of  the  night — coyote,  do^,  owl 
and  wildcat.  They  seemed  indesmbably 
melancholy  to  John,  and  he  was  glad  when, 
with  the  coming  of  the  dawn,  the  far  calls 
ceased.   He  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 

At  noon,  old  Aunt^  Farmer,  who  kept 
house  for  John,  woke  hmi.  "They  want  you 
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to  come  and  help  hunt  for  the  scbool- 
ma'am/'  she  said. 

John  jerked  on  his  trousers  and  strode 
into  the  dooryard.  Pink  Marshall  and  Art 
Brown  were  waiting  for  hinL 

"Hank  sent  word  for  us  to  oome  up,"  said 
Art.  "Schoolma'am  seems  to  have  walked 
off  soraevdiere  last  night." 

Before  he  had  finisbed  qieakiiig,  JAn  was 
throwing  the  saddle  oa  Ndly. 

"When  did  they  miss  her?"  he  adocd,  as 
they  trotted  out  of  the  yard." 

"Not  an  hour  ago.  Hank  '{diooed  to  me 
then,"  replied  Piak.  "Said  they  always  let 
her  lie  late  on  Sundays,  she  was  such  a  poor 
sleeper.  Mame  tries  to  keep  the  bouse 
quiet.  But  vhca  they  vent  to  call  her  for 
dinner,  she  wa»i*t  there.  At  first  they  just 
thought  she'd  slipped  out  fur  a  stioQ  with- 
out their  noticing.  Then  Mame  see  sho 
hadn't  dressed — ^just  gone  out  in  her  night- 
gown and  slippers.'' 

"Hernerves  must  be  in  awful  shape,"  vol- 
unteered Art.  "How  do  you  suppose  East- 
emexs  get  that  way?  .  Now,  whoe\  cr  heaid 
of  a  wcanan  in  Lost  Trail  ha\'ing  insomnia!" 

"She'd  better  settle  down  here,"  said 
Pink.   "She  tak^s  to  this  life  fine." 

"Shall  we  stop  by  for  Diet?"'  asked  John. 

"He  went  to  Cheyenne  last  night,"  re- 
pled  Pink. 

No  one  spoke  again  until  they  drew  ron 
at  the  Lawsons'  door.   Hame  greeted  them. 

"Hank's  following  the  creek  up.  He  said 
to  telt  you  folks  to  scatter." 

"Has  be  tried  to  put  Shep  on  her  soent^ 
asked  John. 

'Oh.  yes;  but  you  know  Sbep.  He 
couldn't  foUow  a  skunk." 

^Are  you  sure  ^e  went  away  in  bcr 
sleep?"  alsked  Ji^n. 

"You  jasA  come  in  here,  John/'  demanded 
Mame.  "Art,  you  go  get  Sbep.  Maybe 
>'ou1l  have  better  luck.  Hank's  so  sort  of 
hardi  with  dumb  brutes." 

■'I'm  better  at  it  than  Art,"  declared  Vink, 
iliimounting  to  collar  the  trembling  collie. 

John  followed  Mame  to  the  door  of 
Edith's  rown.  It  was  tiny,  with  plain  rough 
:()g  walls,  but  exquisitelv  clean.  The  bed 
was  rumpled.  The  riding  ?uit  that  Edith 
had  mm  the  day  before  lay  folded  over  the 
bade  of  the  diair.  A  little  white  pile  of  un- 
derwear was  tossed  across  the  chair-seat. 
John  stood  with  his  sombrero  in  his  hand, 
];is  quiet  lips  pressed  in  a  thin  line.  Mame 


polled  aside  the  curtam  whidi  made  a  closet 
of  one  comer  of  the  room. 

"I  know  all  her  dothes  and  there  ain't  a 
thing  gone  but  her  bath-robe  and  slippers. 
Besides,  she  tok)  me  that,  ever  since  she  was 
a  chfld,  whenever  anything  disturbed  her  in 
the  daytime  s^e  was  apt  to  walk  in  hei  skq> 
at  ni^t." 

'*What  disturbed  her  yesterday?" 

"How  do  I  know?  She  never  tells  me 
wliat  is  really  gmng  on  in  her  mind.  But 
^e's  the  nice^  girl  I  ever  saw,  and  I  love  her 
like  ^e  was  my  own  kin." 

John  turned  atvuptly.  "^e  must  be 
right  near.  It's  too  rough  a  country  for  htx 
to  have  gnxie  far,  dressed  as  she  is." 

"Why  ain't  she  back  then?"  demanded 
Mame.  "And  there  is  another  queer  tlung: 
The  blue  roan  got  away  last  night." 

John  made  no  comment.  He  already  was 
mounting  Nelly. 

ALL  day  long  they  scoured  the  country  in 
drdes  of  ever- widening  circumferena. 
After  sundown,  before  the  moon  rose,  Jdai 
returned  to  his  house  for  a  fresh  horse  and 
the  equipment  for  living  on  the  trail  for  a 
day  or  two.  His  arrangements  made,  he 
threw  himsdf  down  to  wait  for  the  moon- 
light. And  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  fell  into 
a  light  dose  and  dreamed  of  Edith.  First 
of  ail  he  heard  her  low  voice:  "John!  Oh, 
John  Hardy!   Help  me,  J(*n!   Help  me!" 

And  then  be  thought  he  saw  her  with  a 
Cliinese  robe  wiai^wd  about  her,  wandohig 
along  a  cafkm,  the  walls  of  which  were  an 
iridescent  [»nk.  And  she  was  wringing  her 
hands  and  repeating:  "John!  Help  mci 
Jt^l  Hdpmer 

He  started  from  the  couch  with  cold  sweat 
«i  his  forehead.  "I'm  gmng  plumb  crazy!" 
he  muttered.  "First  time  I've  dreamed  of 
her,  though  God  knms  die  haai't  bem  oat 
of  my  thoughts  ^nce  she  came  here." 

He  pulled  on  his  coat  and  went  out  to  the 
corra}.  He  mounted  Pete  and  led  Miss 
Lucky  with  a  l^t  pack  oa  her  saddle.  The 
moon  was  just  dij^nng  over  the  fau'-flung 
silver  line  of  the  Iitdian  range  when  Pete 
trotted  out  of  the  gate.  Jf^'s  first  stop 
was  at  the  Lawsons'  lor  news. 

"We  ain't  got  a  trace,"  reported  Mame, 
"except  one  of  the  children  found  a  little 
piece  of  her  bath-robe  on  a  nail  in  the  corral. 
Looks  like  she  must  have  dreamed  of  the 
blue  roan." 
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"Vet  me  see  that  piece  of  cloth,*'  said 
John,  following  Mame  into  the  kitcheo. 

The  rancher's  wife  poiated  to  the  hit  of 
blue  silk  lying  amot^  the  teftcups  on  tiie 
table. 

"What  kind  of  a  bath-robe  was  it?" 

''One  of  those  Chinese  thiags  you  see  in 
the  store-windows  at  Salt  I^ake.  She  said 
somebody  brought  it  to  her  from  China." 

John  stared  at  Mame  with  widening  eyes. 

''You  fix  me  a  buodle  of  clothes  ior  her, 
Mame,"  he  said. 

When  she  had  done  this,  he  ru^d  out  of 
the  room  and  put  Pete  to  the  lope.  At  the 
loot  of  Eagle  Mountain  he  pulled  up  while 
he  thoi^t  rapidly.  He  could  recall  a 
caiion  weathered  out  of  the  pink  sandsttme 
^ipfaich  cranposed  the  chaos  that  lay  between 
Dead  Fire  range  and  Majiy  Eagles.  But  it 
was  so  inaccessible  that  it  seemed  to  him 
highly  improbable  that  Edith  could  have 
come  upcm  it.  And  yet,  even  as  he  sat  de- 
bating with  his  conun<»i  sense,  he  seemed  to 
hear  the  low  voice  of  his  dream:  "John! 
Oh,  John,  help  mel" 

With  a  ffccaa  he  ^riiistled  to  Miss  Lucky 
and  turned  into  the  Many  Eagles  trail.  He 
knew  he  was  a  fool.  He  koew  that  Edith 
must  have  wakened  long  before  she  had 
ccHne  th  is  far,  even  if  this  had  been  her  direc- 
tioa.  Yet  the  potency  oi  the  dream  over- 
came every  protest  advanced  by  his  lifelong 
experience  in  the  hills,  and  hour  after  hour 
he  pushed  toward  the  chaotic  valley  beyond 
Many  Eagles. 

IT  WAS  after  midnight  when  the  trail 
around  a  moimtainside  opened  into  a 
canon  with  sheer  sides  remotely  edged  by 
pines.  The  sides  themselves  were  barren,  but 
in  the  nwonlight  of  a  brilliancy  of  color  that 
was  almost  unbelievable.  There  were  many 
lock  heaps  on  the  floor  of  the  cafion.  John 
threaded  his  way  carefully  among  these, 
stoj^ng  to  rest  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
elevation  was  over  eight  thousand  feet  and 
the  horses  were  malting  heavy  work  of  It. 

In  one  of  these  intervals  he  heard  the 
dull,  thudding  tramp  of  an  unshod  horse. 
Before  he  could  start  his  small  cavalcade 
onward  to  meet  the  sound,  a  figure  in  a  blue 
robe  stumbled  into  view.  It  was  Edith, 
and  ^e  was  leading  the  blue  roan. 

When  she  saw  John,  she  stt^iped  and 
begantosob:"Oh,  JohnI  John  Hardy'" 
John  dismounted  and  strode  toward  her. 

Evtrybody's  Uagaaint,  Dtctmbtr.  1921 


"Here  I  am,  Miss  Archerl  What  in  heav- 
en's name  has  happened?" 

"I  shot  him!"  sobbed  Edith.   "I  had  to!" 

"Shot  him!  Are  you  hurt?"  John  took 
the  lead-rope  from  her  and  she  clung  to  his 
arm,  struggling  to  control  her  sobs. 

"No;  only  bruised.  Don't  speak  to  me 
for  a  minute.  I'm  trying  so  hard  not  to 
make  a  fool  of  myself." 

John  stood  patiently  for  a  moment;  then 
he  said:  "5u{^se  you  don't  try  to  talk  at 
all  until  you  get  into  the  warm  things  I've 
got  on  Miss  Lucky's  saddle  for  you?  You 
put  'em  on  while  I  go  round  the  rocks  here 
and  make  us  a  little  camp." 

Edith  nodded  and  John,  after  ffmng  her 
the  bun<ne  clothiag,  proceeded  to  make  a 
great  fire  of  sage  bru^  and  scrub  ced^u*. 
By  the  time  the  £re  was  going  well,  Edith 
appeared  around  the  rocks  in  her  riding- 
suit,  her  face  white  and  tense. 

"Win  you  give  me  a  drink  of  water?"  ^e 
asked  huskily. 

John  held  his  canteen  to  her  lips.  "Now, 
I'll  put  the  coB&t  on  to  boil  and  get  out  the 
sandwiches  Annty  Farm^  fixed  for  mc 
Then  you  can  tell  me  about  it  when  you 
aren't  so  faint  and  oold." 

"I  must  tell  you  now!"  panted  E(Uth. 

John  looked  at  her  keenly.  "Let  me  put 
the  co£Fee-pot  on  and  then  you  can  go 
ahead,"  he  Sfud.  "Sit  down  here  out  of  the 
smoke." 

"I  didn't  get  to  sleq>  quickly  Saturday 
night,"  began  Edith,  "fuid  when  I  did  I  had 
troubled  dreams.  I  kept  cheaming  of  the 
blue  roan  and  that  bolh  you  and  ^e  were 
hurL  I  thought  I'd  better  go  to  your  rescue, 
and  in  my  dream  I  went  out  to  the  corral, 
roped  the^lue  roan  and  led  her  away.  She 
was  very  hard  to  lead  and  she  kept  pulling 
me  down,  and  finally  one  ^cially  hard 
wakened  me.  I  was  alone  on  a  strange 
mountain  trail,  so  cold,  and  with  my  slip- 
pers all  wet  with  dew.  And  I  was  so  out  of 
breath  that  I  lay  down  under  a  cedar  tree. 
While  I  was  huddled  there,  I  heard  horses 
coming.  I  didn't  know  who  it  might  be  oi 
whether  it  was  just  strays,  so  I  didn't  call 
And  then  Dick  Holton  rode  by  with  three 
horses,  and  one  of  them  was  the  blue  roan !" 

"Ihe  blue  roanl  Did  you  really  let  her 
out?  I  know  you  cot^in't  have  roped 
her." 

"I  must  have  let  her  out.  I  always  did 
dislike  him,  and  he's  the  last  man  in  Lost 
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Trail  I'd  have  wanted  to  rescue  me.  But 
I  wasn't  going  to  let  him  get  away  with 
that  beautiful  horse,  e^)ecially  as  I  felt 
guilty  about  her.  So,  futer  he  had  gone 
by,  I  followed  him.  I  thought  maybe  he'd 
put  her  somewhere  for  safekeeping  and  then 
I  could  tell  Mr.  Lawson." 

"And  you  followed  him?  Far?" 

"I  don't  know  how  far.  It  seemed  a  long 
time.  And  then  I  fell  and,  like  a  great  baby, 
I  cried  out  and  he  heard  me  and  came  back. 
I  was  ^tting  against  the  rock  I'd  slipped  off 
of  and  he  just  stood  and  looked  at  me.  And 
I  said,  'Where  are  you  goin^  with  the  blue 
roan?'  and  he  said:  Tm  going  to  put  her 
where  your  friend  Hardy'U  never  glom  his 
big  hands  on  her.  She  was  wandering  loose 
and  she's  mine  now.' 

"And  then  I  saw  that  he'd  been  drinking 
heavily  and  I  told  him  I'd  beenwalkingin  my 
sleep  and  that  if  he'd  tell  me  the  way  home 
I*d  be  grateful.  Then  he  laughed  and  said, 
'God,  lots  of  girls  have  been  fond  of  me,  but 
none  of  them  ever  followed  me  this  way !'  and 
he  stooped  over  me  and  I  struck  him  as 
hard  as  I  could  and  he  struck  me  back  and 
tried  to  pick  me  up  and  kiss  me.  And  he 
said,  *I'I1  fix  it  so  you'll  never  want  to  tell 
any  one  in  Lost  Trail  you've  seen  me.'  " 

John  walked  up  and  down  before  the  fire, 
his  big  hands  opening  and  closing. 

"Then  I  fought  him  and  managed  to 
get  his  six-shooter  out  of  his  belt  and  I 
pressed  it  against  him  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
And  he  dropped  and  rolled  over—dead. 

"Then  I  went  and  got  the  blue  roan's  lead- 
rope  and  started  for  what  I  thought  was 
home,  and  I  got  lost  and  I  thought  you'd 
never  come." 

John  stood  staring  at  her,  cold  sweat  on 
his  lips.  "How  do  you  know  he  is  dead? 
Did  you  examine  him?  Where  did  the 
bullet  go?" 

"I  don't  know  where  it  went.  I  couldn't 
have  touched  him,  could  1?  I  wasn't  try- 
ing to  run  away.  I  am  going  to  give  my- 
self up  to  the  sheriff  as  soon  as  I  get  back." 

"Give  yourself  up,  nothing!"  cried  John. 
"If  you  hadn't  shot  him,  Lost  Trail  would 
have  made  a  sieve  of  him.  No  one  can  get 
away  with  manhandling  a  woman  or  horse- 
stealing in  these  ranges,  even  if  he  is  drunk. 
But  maybe  you  didn't  kill  him." 

He  poured  her  a  cup  of  coffee  and  held  it 
to  her  lips  with  big  hands  that  shook.  She 
drank  it  and  ate  a  couple  of  sandwiches. 


"Could  you  sleep  a  little?"  he  a^ed,  when 
she  had  finished. 

She  looked  at  him  with  horror. 

"Sleep?  No!  How  could  I  sleq>  with 
his  awful  voice  in  my  ears?" 

"Have  you  any  idea  where  you  were 
when  it  happened?'* 

"No,"  replied  Edith. 

"Was  there  any  landmark  you  could  de- 
scribe?  The  moon  was  still  high?" 

Edith  answered  carefully:  *Thc  moon 
was  just  setting.  There  was  a  spring  with  a 
big  tree  growing  above  it." 

"Blue  Aspen  sluing!  Edith,  you've 
swung  clear  around  the  mountain  and  arent 
two  miles  from  it  now.  We  can  get  to  it  by 
a  short  cut  up  the  wall  yonder." 

"Get  to  it?   Do  I  have  to  see  him  again?" 

"Edith,  I  want  to  see  whether  you  really 
killed  him  or  not  before  we  report  to  Lost 
Trail.   You  can  stay  here  " 

"No!   No!   I  dare  not  stay  alone!" 

"You  needn't  look  at  him,  but  stay  back 
with  the  horses.  Did  you  get  any  sleep  to- 
day?" 

Edith  shook  her  head  impatiently. 

"No.  I  told  you  I  couldn't  sleep  with 
his  voice  in  my  ears." 

"Will  you  do  something  for  me?"  a^ed 
John  gently.  "Won't  you  lie  down  on  my 
blanket  here  by  the  fire  and  rest  with  your 
eyes  closed  until  dawn?" 

Edith  looked  up  at  him  pitifully. 

"I  know  you  despise  me,  but  I  don't  dare 
to  close  my  eyes  unless  you  promise  to  sit 
by  me." 

"I  promise,"  said  John  simply. 

■fJE  SPREAD  the  blanket  for  her,  and 
when  she  had  laid  down  on  it  he  sat 
bedde  her.  She  slipped  cold,  tremblti^ 
fingers  into  his  and  dosed  her  eyes.  John 
sat  with  his  back  against  the  rocks.  The 
moon  bad  set  and  Uie  firelight  shone  alone 
on  the  slender,  rigid  body  of  the  girl,  on  ha 
pale  set  face.  A  half-hour  slippted  by ;  then 
John  felt  Edith's  fingers  relax,  saw  the  lines 
between  her  eyes  disappear  and  knew  that 
she  slept.  He  tossed  more  wood  on  the  firt 
with  his  free  hand  and  waited.  An  ofri 
hooted  loudly.  Edith  started  and  jumped 
at  once  to  her  feet.  Then  she  stared  a1 
John  while  recoDection  awoke. 

"I'm  ready  to  start,"  she  said. 

"The  sun  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes." 
John  nodded  to  the  east. 
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Swiftly  the  dawn  was  pricking  out  the 
fronded  tops  of  the  pines  far  above  them. 
Faintly  above  the  farthest  pines  rose  the 
gigantic  white  outliiie  of  the  Izidian  range, 
nunnent  by  moment  growing  more  vividly 
colorful  until  its  splendor  paled  the  pris- 
matic tints  of  the  cai&on.  They  watched  the 
mighty  day  arrive  in  silence.  When  the 
:  sun  was  free  of  the  pines,  John  tirnied  to 
the  horses.  They  were  pulling  restlessly  at 
their  ropes. 

'Th^  poor  brutes  are  thirsty,"  he  said, 
i  "Did  you  water  the  Uue  roan  yesterday?  ' 
I  "Yes;  in  the  afternoon^  at  a  uttle  muddy 
]  spring.   She  grazed  there,  too." 

"Did  you  have  any  trouble  leading  her?" 
"Not  Wasn't  it  queer!" 
"Not  so  queer,"  mused  John.  "Some- 
times you  find  a  horse  that's  like  a  good  dog 
and  recognizes  a  friend.   So,  beauty!" — ^this 
I  to  the  restless  blue  lom  as  he  af^roadied 
i  her. 

I  "Let  me  lead  her,"  said  Edith.  "I  do 
think  a  great  deal  of  that  hotse!" 

"Yes?"   John   smUed  a   Uttle.  "One 
might  not  have  suspected  it.   You  mount 
!  Miss  LndLy  and  111  give  you  the  roan's 
lead." 

I  And  so  they  started.  It  was  a  short  and 
not  too  arduous  trip  back  to  the  Blue  A^en 
i  spring.  It  came  into  view  as  they  rounded 
the  Moulder  of  the  mountain.  First  they 
I  saw  Dick's  two  cow-ponies  standing  hy  the 
pooL  Then  they  saw  Dick  lyii^  by  the 
water's  edge.  He  raised  his  head  at  their 
a^^roach.  Edith  gave  a  quick  gasp.  John 
dismounted  and  strode  over  to  Dick's  side. 

"Where'd  she  get  you?"  he  demanded. 

"Left  side  and  right  hip/'  replied  Dick 
weakly.   "I  was  drunk." 

"Bleeding  much?" 

"Not  if  I  don't  move."  He  lay  staring  at 

the  sky,  ghastly  pale  and  worn, 
"in  leave  you  some  grub,"  said  John. 

"I'm  going  back  and  send  the  sherifF  up 
ihere.  I  am  not  going  to  trust  myself  to 
I  touch  you,  you  can  bet  on  that.  If  you 
daren't  dead  by  the  time  he  gets  here,  my 
[advice  is  that  you  keep  your  mouth 
lahut." 

Dick's  lips  set  in  a  grim  line,  but  he  said 
nothing.  And  so  they  watered  the  horses 
and  rode  away  and  left  him. 

Edith  did  not  speak  for  some  m<xnents. 
The  rdief  was  at  first  mon  Uian  she  cotUd 
voice,  but  when  alter  a  mile  of  hard  trail 
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John  called  a  halt  for  breakfast,  she  said, 
"It*s  like  waking  from  a  ni^tmare!" 
"liknow."  Jdin  nodded.  "I'm  about  as 

rdieved  as  you  are,  but  <»ily  for  your  sake. 

£fe  deserved  more  than  he  got," 

npHE  breakfast  was  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain  facing  west.  Remotely  below  lay 
the  valley  of  L(»t  Trail.  As  they  sat  waiting 
for  the  coffee  to  boil,  John  said  abruptly, 

'*I  wanted  to  kill  him  where  he  lay." 

*'After  all" — Edith's  eyes  yttxe  on  the  red 
mists  of  Bear  Mountain — "he  didn't  hann 
me  and  I  <tid  save  the  blue  roan." 

John  looked  at  Edith  with  something  finn 
than  admirati<xi  in  his  blue  eyes.  Mter  a 
long  pause,  "What  are  you  going  to  tell  the 
^riff?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  going  to  tell  him  the  truth." 

"You'd  better  let  me  say  I  shot  him  ^rfiile 
I  was  taking  the  blue  roan  and  that  I  picked 
you  up  elsewhere." 

Edith  stared  at  his  grim  face,  |nizded  for 
a  moment,  then  she  exclaimed:  "Oh,  I  seel 
But  I'm  not  goir^  to  let  you  lie  for  me. 
Lies  are  very  difficult.  I  never  have  met 
any  erne  I  thought  clever  enot^  to  lie.  And 
what  about  the  story  H(dton  will  tell?" 

"I'll  bet  Dick  tdls  nothmg  and  IH  bet  he 
never  stays  in  Lost  Trail  so  long  as  I'm  in 
it  And  Lawson  may  shoot  him  up  again 
for  stealing  the  blue  roan.  He's  good  for  a 
kmg  stay  in  Raidins  if  he  gets  well,  and 
when  he  gets  (Hit  of  Rawlins,  or  before,  if  I 
can  get  at  him,  I  am  going  to  beat  him  up  so 
his  own  mother  won't  know  him.  But 
what  I  have  got  to  do  now  is  to  keep  the 
he  and  she  gossips  of  Lost  Trail  from  bandy- 
ing your  name  about.  Just  leave  the  stoiy 
to  me,  will  you,  Edith?" 

He  crossed  avec  to  her  and  sat  down  be- 
side her,  looking  into  her  face  with  such  a 
depth  of  earnestness  that  she  said,  with  a 
little  uncertain  color  flaring  in  her  cheeks, 

"Yes;  if  it  won't  get  you  into  trouble!" 

"It  won't!"  He  hesitated,  then  went  on, 
"You  haven't  asked  me  how  I  came  to  be 
looking  for  you  in  such  an  imlikely  qx>t." 

EdiUi  watched  his  face  without  speaking 
and  John  went  on  in  his  soft  drawl: 

"We  were  all  hunting  for  you  from  yester- 
day noon  on.  At  dusk  I  went  home  for 
fresh  horses  and  I  took  a  nap  while  I  was 
waiting  for  the  moon  to  rise.  I  dreamed 
that  I  saw  you  in  the  pink  canon  in  that  blue 
Chinese  tlUng  and  that  you  were  calling  to 
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me  like  this:  'John!  Johal  Help  me,  John!' 
Did  you  really  call  to  me?" 

"Yes,"  admitted  Edith  reluctantly. 

"Why?"  Edith  did  not  answer.  "Did 
you  call  to  the  others,  Hank  and  Pink  and 
Art?". 

Still  she  did  not  reply,  and  John  drew  a 
sudden  long  breath.  "Do  you  remember 
that  talk  we  had  at  the  schoolhouse,  Friday 
afternoon,  and  I  said  that  a  man,  evm  sl 
rider,  Uked  something  beautiful  and  fine  in 
his  life  once  in  a  while.  What  did  you  think 
when  I  said  that?" 

"I  thought  how  Uttle  the  average  woman 
really  knows  what  goes  on  in^de  a  man's 
mind.  And  I've  been  thinking  that  ever 
since.  You  see,  any  woman  always  thinks 
she's  more  refined,  h^  more  ddicate  percep- 
tions than  any  man." 

"Lots  of  'em  have,"  said  John.  "Me,  I 
wouldn't  know  a  deUcate  perception  if  I 
met  one.    Is  that  all  you  thought?" 

Edith  smiled  whimsically.  "No,  I  thought 
that  most  women  were  stupid  qroists,  me 
being  among  those  present." 
.  "I'mnotsurewhatoneof  thosecrittersis, 
but  I  know  you  aren't  one.  But  what  did 
you  really  tMnk  about  what  I  said,  Edith?" 

"Well,  I  thought  how  blind  you  were  not 
to  see  the  enchanting  beauty  of  the  Lost 
Trail  country  and  I  thought,  as  I'd  thought 
so  many  times  before,  how  strange  it  was  tJiat 
all  of  Lost  Trail's  conversation  was  in  sordid 
terms  of  cattle-raising  when  some  of  it  might 
quite  normally  be  in  terms  of  the  most  soul- 
stirring  scenery  that  ever  intrigued  a  poor, 
futile  EastCTner." 

John  stared  at  Bear  Mountain  and  the 
glory  of  the  brilliant  clouds  b^ond  it,  as  if 
he  never  before  had  seen  them. 

"All  my  life,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  look- 
ing for  beauty  till  I  found  you !" 

"Me!"  exclaimed  Edith,  "I'm  just  a  tired 
Easterner,  with  no  nerve." 

John  grunted  with  a  twisted  smile  at  the 
blue  roan,  then  he  said:  "Do  you  rmember 
that  I  said  that  maybe  there  might  be  some- 


thing pretty  fine  about  love  that  we  Lost 
Trail  folks  didn't  know  existed?  And  you 
answered  that  there  ought  to  be  something 
as  fine  here  in  love  as  there  was  in  the  beau^ 
of  the  ranges.  Edith,  will  you  tell  me  what 
love  means  to  you?" 

She  answered  a  little  hesitatingly:  "I 
thought  I  knew  when  I  was  in  my  teens,  but 
as  I've  grown  older  I've  discovered  that 
^at  I  thought  was  love  could  never  endure. 
Now,  I  know  that,  no  matter  what  any  one 
says  to  the  contrary,  the  love  that  endures 
is  a  thing  of  the  mind,  intangible  and  per- 
manent and  based  on  the  irresistible  attrac- 
tion of  soul  to  soul  and  not  of  body  to  body." 

John  cleared  his  throat.  "If  your  mind 
or  soul  or  whatever  it  was  called  across  the 
mountains  to  us  yesterday  and  <Hily  I  heard 
and  answered,  might  it  mean  that  I  felt  this 
— this — ^intangible — oh,  Edith,  help  me!  I 
never  would  have  had  coiurage  to  say  thb 
much  if  you  had  not  called  to  me  in  nqr 
dream." 

"I  called  only  to  you." 

"Why?"  urged  John. 

"When  I  saw  you  break  the  blue  roan 
with  gentleness,  I  knew  that  I  could  care  for 
you,  but  I've  always  hated  the  thou^t  of 
marriage  so!  But — ^but  now  after  this  ex- 
perience— John,  I  guess  you've  broken  me 
with  gentleness,  too!" 

"God!"  breathed  John.  "Edith,  could  it 
mean  that  you  would  marry  me?" 

"It  might."  Her  voice  was  a  little  un- 
even. 

"Do  you  think  you  know  how  mudi  and 
how  little  a  man  Tjks  me  a>uld  bring  you?" 

Edith  replied  slowly,  "I  know  that  you 
are  fine  and  simple  and  beautiful,  like  your 
great  hills,  and  tihat  your  inner  ear  heard  me 
call  in  my  deep  need." 

John  rose  suddenly  and  lifted  Edith  to  her 
feet.  He  took  her  tured  face  gently  between 
his  big  palms  and  looked  long  into  her  eyes- 
Then  iie  lifted  her  to  his  heart  and  kissed 
her.  And  she  lay  quietly,  as  if,  after  long 
wanderings,  she  had  at  U^t  came  home. 


There  will  begin  in  an  early  issue  of  Everybody's 

Godless  Valley 

A  new'smal  by  Mks.  Willsie  which  will  not  (mly  increase^er  hosts  of  readers  bat  wifl 
cause  much  b«ited  discussion.  Then  will  be  furUier  announconait  of  this  next  month. 
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Have  You  Ever  Given  a  Thought  to  the  Meanirtg  of  Artistic 
Temperament?  Have  You  Ever  Tried  to  Visualize  a  Man 
who  Played  a  Real  Death  Scene  as  Well  as  He  Played  a 
Mimic  One?    Either  Way,  this  Tragedy  Will- Grip  You 

By  James  Oppenheim 

Author  of  *'DeMr  Rait,"  "It/U  /T/w,"  eU. 
Illustration  by  Mead  Schaeffer 


W INGHAM  PRISON  is  on  a  hill. 
From  the  warden's  window 
you  can  see  the  li^ts  of  Wing- 
ham  and  now  and  then  a 
match-streak  of  a  train  passing.  The  war- 
den, Tomlinson,  had  invited  me  up  for 
dinner,  and  we  were  smoking  our  cigars  in 
an  alcove  of  windows.  It  was  a  clear,  sharp, 
starry  evening. 

Tomlinson  explained  why  his  invitation 
had  been  so  urgent.  An  electrocution  was 
to  take  place  at  dawn.  Probably  I  knew  the 
case  wdl;  all  the  world  knew  it.  It  was 
Shagan,  Phil  Shagan,  the  motion-picture 
director,  who  had  murdered  the  famous 
Connie  Twiller. 

When  they  came  to  get  him  after  the 
murder,  he  was  reciting  from  "Othello/' 

"Put  out  the  U^t,  and  then  put  out  the  Hght," 

and  on  examination  they  found  that 
"Othello"  had  given  him  the  idea  of  the 
murder.  It  was  true  that  he  had  shot  her 
first,  but  then  he  had  suffocated  the  actress 
with  a  pillow.  After  that  he  had  followed 
lago^s  rdle,  and  refused  to  talk. 

"I  must  say  I  like  the  man,"  said  Tomlin- 
son nervously,  "and  the  idea  of  his  dying  in 
the  morning — wcU,  to  put  it  mildly,  it  m^es 
this  cigar  taste  like  quinine,  and  you  know 
how  I  love  smoking.  He's  fascinating,  and 
the  whole  prison  staff  would  do  anything 
for  him." 

"Was  he  considered  insane?"  I  asked. 
'The  alienists,"  said  Tomlinson,  "found 
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him  unusually  well  balanced.  He  took 
cocaine,  you  know ;  and  so  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, he  can  have  all  he  wants  to-night, 
and  anythii^  else  that  will  make  the  drop 
easy.  But  the  strange  thing  is,  he  doesn't 
seem  to  care  a  bit  about  death.  He  told  me 
that  when  he  was  an  actor  he  played  in 
'Julius  Caesar'  twice — the  first  time  as  5rtt- 
tus,  the  second  as  Casar — and  just  as  he 
did  the  assassin  scene  well,  so  he  did  the 
death  scene  well.  'It's  just  as  a  part,  and 
rU  satisfy  all  present' " 

The  great  chained  silence  of  the  prison  at 
night  was  emphasized  now  by  the  tramp  of 
an  armed  guard  on  the  walk  outside.  Over 
any  prison  gate  could  be  printed  the  words: 
"A  Bit  of  Our  Human  Beast  in  Chains." 
There  is  just  that  restless  feeling  of  a  lion  in 
a  cage. 

Tomlinson  now  told  me  why  he  sent  for 
me,  "He  has  no  tise  for  priests  or  the  Church, 
and  he  laughs  at  our  doctors.  He  has  no 

relatives  in  this  country  and  is  glad  of 
it.  But  I  can't  see  the  man  meet  death  with 
the  monster  of  his  secret  locked  in  his 
breast;  so  I  begged  him  to  see  you.  I  said 
you  were  a  psydiologist  and  as  hard  as  a 
nail." 

"Thank  you,"  I  put  in  dryly. 

He  laughed  good-naturedly.  "Let  it  go 
at  that,"  he  said.  "Unless  you  are  hard, 
he'll  have  no  use  for  you.  'Omit  Flowers'  is 
his  way  of  putting  it.  Just  the  same,  he's 
mortal  flesh  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  I  know 
deep  down  he's  walking  in  the  hell  of  his 
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shame  and  of  his  doom.  So  youH  see  him, 
won't  you?" 

He  stuffed  some  extra  cigars  in  his  pencil- 
pocket  and  led  the  way.  We  went  through 
the  dreadful  and  dim  corridors  with  the 
cells  above  us  in  three  exposed  layers.  The 
uniformed  guard  unlocked  a  metal  door  for 
us,  and  again  we  went  along  corridors. 
There  was  a  second  door,  and  we  passed  a 
third. 

"That's  where  they  do  it"  whispered 
Tomlinson. 

"The  death-chair?"  I  asked. 

*'Yes — ^just  at  the  break  of  day  he  will  be 
led  in  there  and. his  life  taken  from  him. 
It's  a  dreadful  door  to  enter;  it's  the  door 
to  all  that's  eternal." 

I  felt  the  shiver  of  dawn  in  my  bones,  as 
it  were,  and  a  dark,  somber  atmosphere 
slowly  envel(^>ed  me  with  the  bitter,  tragic 
mystery  of  life.  Why  Shagan,  and  not 
Tomlinson,  or  yonder  guard,  or  myself? 
By  what  fate  is  one  a  criminal  and  another 
not?  Why  this  particular  himian  being? 
Who  of  us  is  without  sin  in  his  heart? 

IN  SUCH  a  mood  I  heard  the  guard  un- 
locking a  cell  door,  and  a  moment  later  I 
was  looking  into  a  very  comfortable  and 
cozy  room.  True,  the  high  square  window 
was  barred,  and  a  cot  was  against  the  wall; 
but  Tomlinson  had  treated  Shagan  very 
handsomely.  There  was  a  warm  rug  on  the 
floor,  pictures  on  the  metal  walls,  several 
leather-cushioned  armchairs,  and  a  writing- 
table  with  a  desk  lamp  upon  it.  At  this  last 
sat  a  shaggy-haired,  tall,  dark  fellow,  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  and  vest,  smoking  a  pipe,  and 
holding  a  fountain  pen  over  some  writing- 
paper. 

He  arose  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and 
charm  of  maimer  and,  when  I  was  intro- 
duced, shook  hands  with  me  warmly. 
There  was  something  very  romantic  about 
him  and  I  had  slightly  the  sense  of  a  man 
like  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  or  Jack  Barrymore  in 
Tolstoy's  "Redemption."  The  imaginative 
touch, was  there.  He  stood,  a  Uttle  loosely 
bent  in  at  the  stomach,  a  hand  with  the 
pipe  at  his  mouth,  and  his  other  hand  in  a 
trousers  pocket. 

He  spoke  to  Tomlinson,  nodding  his  head 
toward  me.  "Tom,"  he  said,  "this  ought 
to  be  a  gala  night  for  him — getting  the  true 
omf ession  of  the  greatest  criminal  of  the 
century." 


There  was  an  awkward  pause,  but  Shagan 
quickly  put  us  at  our  ease. 

"But,"  he  said  to  me,  smiling  charmingly, 
"there's  this  advantage  in  being  a  great 
criminal.  You  prove  a  theory  Lincoln, 
and  I  suppose  Jesus,  believed  in.  You  prove 
that  great  criminals  ai&i't  any  different 
from  other  men.  Do  you  think  that, 
too?" 

"Indreams,"Isaid,"weareaUalike;  but 
the  criminal,  like  the  genius,  puts  his  dream 
into  action.  Only,  the  actions  differ.  You 
might  have  written  a  play  on  murder,  as 
Shakespeare  did,  instead  oi  committing 
murder." 

He  looked  at  me  keenly.  "You're  the 
man  for  me,"  he  said.  "That  was— youll 
pardon  me — a  Uttle  test-question.  I  wanted 
to  see  if  you  blink  the  truth  or  not  f<x 
me — the  truth — that's  all  I  care  for.  Tom, 
old  man,  I'll  see  you  later." 

Tomlinson  nodded,  his  eyes  wide  with 
admiration  for  the  man,  and,  mumbling  a 
few  words,  started  to  go. 

"Oh,"  cried  Shagan,  detfuning  him,  *1 
forgot,  Tom !  I  particularly  want  to  get  up 
early  in  the  morning.  Would  you  mind 
having  me  called — say,  at  dawn?" 

The  ease  and  nonchalance  of  this  remark 
took  my  breath  away.  Tomlinson  actually 
said,  "Of  course,"  baore  he  saw  the  sorry 
joke. 

Then  he  flushed  with  embarrassment  and 
went  slowly  out. 

Shagan  drew  up  a  comfortable  chair  for 
me  and  took  one  himself,  facing  the  I^t 
on  the  desk.  Then  I  saw  him  dearly,  as  he 
lounged  back,  pulling  on  his  pipe  aiul  coif 
templating  me. 

"WeU,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  tlunk  of 
me?" 

"I  think,"  X  said  candidly,  "that  you  are 

a  remarkable  actor." 
"Why?" 

"Because  the  fear  of  death  is  strong  in  us, 
and  because  no  man  can  oidure  the  scorn 
of  mankind." 

Instantly  his  face  grew  gray,  with  that 
intolerable  look  of  despair  which  I  have  seen 
twice  or  thrice  before  in  my  life. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  half  shutting  his  eyes, 
"always  the  actor.  But  my  hell  is  here" — 
he  put  a  hand  on  his  breast — "a  hell  nothing 
can  heal.  And  my  fear  of  death  is  onfy  one 
fear— that  ih.tte  may  be  no  death."  ffis 
vcHce  deepened  and  trembled.  "I  may  have 
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to  meet  her  in  high  heaven  and  weep  before 
her — ^kneeling  at  her  feet." 

He  now  got  on  his  knees  like  a  diild  and 
put  lus  head  in  my  lap. 

"You  see,  I'm  only  a  poor  miserable  soul, 
doomed,  doomed  forever — I've  fooled  them 
all — but  if  I  die  without  some  other  human 
being  hearing  my  story,  I  shall  shriek  aloud 
like  a  child  when  they  fasten  me  in  the  chair. 
O  my  God,  my  God,"  he  cried,  in  long, 
wrenching  sobs,  "I,  too,  am  to  be  cnuified, 
and  I,  too,  am  foi^ken  by  man  and  by 
Thee  I  To  think  of  it — ^to-morrow  morning. 
The  end  of  all— the  end  of  allt" 

I  was  in  the  misery  of  that  silence  in 
which  we  share  the  sufferings  of  others. 
It  is  a  lonely  place  to  be,  for  the  sufferer  and 
the  sympathizer.  I  could  only  stroke  the 
shaggy  head  till  the  sobs  died  away  and  he 
groped  to  his  footii^  and  sank  in  h^  chair. 

He  looked  at  me,  at  last,  with  a  sad  smile. 

•  "There's  no  reason  you  should  be  troubled 
over  me,"  he  said.  "Don't  be.  Letmehave 
my  fling.  I  suppose  a  man  in  my  position 
has  that  privilege." 

I  tried  to  reassure  him. 

"You  are  kind,"  he  said,  "and  I'm  glad 
you  are  with  me.  You  can't  drink  my  cup 
for  me;  but  you  can,  perhaps,  make  it  less 
bitter." 

And  then,  after  a  silence,  he  b^n  his 
story.  "A  strange  story,"  he  said,  "and  111 
try  to  skip  the  uninteresting  parts." 

He  spoke  with  great  composure,  as  if  he 
had  rehearsed  the  matter  thoroughly,  and 
only  in  this  way  could  unburden  hin^df  at 
all. 

"x^'OU  see,  I  was  bom  looking  at  a 

*  mirage.  I  mean,  I  was  a  diild  of 
the  theatre.  My  father  and  mother  were 
both  actors  in  a  little  English  road  com- 
pany. And  my  mother  died  when  I  was 
about  five.  So  it  was  all  in  the  hands  of 
my  father. 

"It's  true  that  he  did  his  best  for  me;  but 
that  wasn't  much.  For  he  was  an  actor, 
restless,  impatient,  vain,  egotistic,  and  he 
was  only  happy  in  front  of  an  audience. 
He  taught  me  to  act,  and  I  toddled  out  a 
mere  child  in  'Macbeth.'  I  think  I  was  a 
nuisance  to  him;  for  I  was  moody  and 
dreamy  and  restless  myself,  and  couldn't 
stick  to  anything  I  didn't  like.  Luckily  he 
had  some  good  books  and  I  devoured  them. 
Shakespeare,  of  course,  and  the  Bible,  and 
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a  big  volume  of  Dante  with  Dor£'s  pictures, 
and  later  Goethe's  'Faust,'  and,  finally,  some 
cdd&edcplays.  In  these  books  Hived,  and 
on  the  stage.  The  rest  was  infinite  boredom 
to  me. 

"I  suppose  you  can't  imagine  the  effect  of 
living  in  the  tiieatre.  It's  all  mirage;  it's  all 
illusion  and  then  disillusion.  Your  world 
suddenly  appears  around  you;  you  live  in 
it,  and  then  as  suddenly  it  melts  away, 
leaving  'not  a  wrack  behind.'  You  feel 
finally  just  what  Shakespeare  sud,  that 'all 
the  world's  a  stage  and  all  the  men  and 
women  merely  players.'  The  cities  ai>d  hills 
are  stage-properties, the  people  are  phantoms 
in  masks.  Presto!  The  lights  will  go  out  and 
everything  disappear.  So  you  are  restless; 
you  become  a  wanderer;  you  chase  phan- 
toms. You  may  finally  thirst  for  something 
greater  than  Iffe — that  scnnething  I  read 
about  in  Dante  and  Goethe  and  the  Bible 
a*Mi  in  Shakespeare.  Man  is  nothing;  you 
must  seek  God.  Loathing  the  natural,  you 
search  for  the  supernatural. 

*'When  I  was  seventeen,  my  father  died, 
and  I  found  then  I  had  been  living  on  him. 
With  all  his  temper  and  sulkiness  and 
moods,  he  was  the  only  bit  of  reality  I  had. 
And  so,  when  he  was  gone,  I  was  a  lost  soul. 
The  cravii^  in  me  became  morbid,  and  it 
was  then  I  learned  to  take  cocaine  " 

He  paused  and  half-closed  his  eyes. 

"Cocaine,"  he  mused,  "cocaine — blessing 
and  curse!  I've  since  learned  that  there  are 
truer  ways  to  find  'life  more  abimdant' — 
the  waj^  of  white  magic.  But  what  did 
I  know  of  that?  I  had  found  black  magic 
With  a  little  drug,  I  did  the  trick  which  the 
genius  does  through  nature  itself— I  opened 
the  door  of  the  world  beyond  man — "  He 
stopped  and  looked  at  me  suddenly.  "Is 
that  possible?"  he  asked. 

"Quite  so,"  I  replied.  "The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  within  us."  I  paused,  and  then 
added,  "And  also  the  kingdom  of  hell." 

He  leaned  forward  eagerly.  "That's  it. 
It's  gospel  truth.  And  I  found  heaven  and 
hell.  I  seemed  to  transcend  our  human 
limitations  and  pendulated  between  ecstasy 
and  despair,  divine  love  and  demonic  hate. 
I  was  like  Faust  when  he  was  delivered  over 
to  the  devil.  The  world  was  in  the  hollow 
of  my  hand,  and  it  didn't  matter  whether 
I  felt  like  Christ  or  Satan.  Power,  man, 
power!  That  was  the  lure  of  it!"  His  nos- 
trils expanded;  he  breathed  ^larply.  "The 
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power  to  create  or  to  destroy;  the  ecstasy  of 
being  godlike." 

"And  what  did  you  do  when  you  felt  this 
power?"  I  asked. 

"Nothing— but  go  and  play-act  wherever 
I  was.  Talk." 

"Then  it  was  black  magic,"  I  said.  "For 
it  was  sterile.  You  should  then  have  created 
something — written  poems  or  plays — any- 
thing. You  see,  every  artist  is  a  sort  of 
Satan  who  gets  this  'divine  frenzy' — ^but 
out  of  it  comes  art." 

"Oh,  it's  true,"  he  cried,  "only  too  tniel 
No;  I  wasted  my  terrible  in^iration  in 
mere  devilmmt  and  strutting.  And  the 
habit  merely  fastened  on  me  until  I  lived 
for  the  drug  alone.  There's  nothing  new  in 
the  story,  is  there?  The  usual  road.  I  grew 
careless  of  myself,  seedy,  and  neglectful  of 
my  work.  I  could  not  hold  down  a  job. 
My  health  was  bad.  I  traveled  about, 
always  thinking  a  change  would  help  me. 
And  finally  I  had  to  take  the  meanest  sort 
of  jobs,  and  only  in  such  jobs  could  I  rem^ 
fixed,  even  for  a  short  time. 

"Finally,  I  drifted  to  this  country.  The 
movies  were  just  in  their  swaddling-clothes 
then,  and  poor  actors,  the  trash  of  the  stage, 
were  acting  in  the  studios  out  of  desperation. 
So  I  went  with  the  Cam  people,  out  in  a 
New  York  suburb — but  not  to  act,  merely 
to  be  a  helper  to  the  property-man.  I  was 
slovenly,  unk^pt,  careless,  Ustless,  except 
when  I  was  shot  full  of  coke,  and  at  such 
times  the  actors,  who  despised  me,  feared 
me.  They  spoke  carefully  and  minded  their 
p's  and  q's,  and  I  enjoyed  it.  I  had  a 
grandiose  manner  then,  was  abrupt  and 
hard,  or  in  a  terrible  dark  passion. 

"In  those  days,  as  you  may  guess,  any- 
body could  rise  in  the  movies.  The  man- 
ager had  to  take  the  first  man  handy,  for  he 
could  get  no  other.  So  vAien  our  property- 
man  left,  McVae  called  me  into  his  ofi&ce. 
Pie  was  a  hard  man,  a  real  boss. 

"  'Shagan,'  he  said  abruptly,  'you've  got 
a  great  chance.  You  can  rise  and  become 
xich  and  powerful.  This  game  is  only  be- 
ginning.   Do  you  understand  it?' 

"I  told  him  I  did. 

"  'I  make  one  condition,'  he  said,  looking 
me  squarely  in  the  eyes,  'and  you  know 
what  that  is.  Shall  we  try  it?' 

"The  strength  of  the  man  went  into  me. 

"  'What  shall  I  do,'  I  asked,  'when  the 
misery  is  strong  upon  me?' 


"  'I'll  help  you,'  he  said.  'You  come  to 
me,  and  I'll  lock  you  in  my  inner  office.  It 
has  every  facility  for  living,  as  you  know.' 

"I  did  know  it.  For  when  under  the 
pressure  of  work,  he  (tften  there. 

"So  I  accepted  his  offer.  And  then  the 
great  fight  began.  It  was  the  fi^t  <rf  my 
fife — the  fight  for  my  life.  I  endured  the 
agonies  of  the  damned,  but  I  endured  them. 
McVae  was  a  marvel  of  patient  strength. 
After  he  locked  me  in,  often  I'd  beat  on  the 
door,  beseeching  just  one  shot  of  the  stuff. 
But  even  when  it  interfered  with  his  busi- 
ness, he  refused  to  listen.  He  never  wa- 
vered once,  not  even  the  time  I  grew  des- 
perately ill  and  was  within  an  ace  of  dying. 

"At  that  time  his  doctor  advised  gi^ng 
me  the  drug — the  only  way  to  save  mc 
'He's  dying  for  it,'  he  said, 

"But  McVae's  face  grew  stony.  'Thenhe 
must  die,'  he  said  firmly. 

"It  was  this  that  saved  me.  I  had  met  as 
inexorable  foixx,  whidi  I  couldh't  bulge. 
The  man  was  as  strong  as  death.  So  I  got 
well,  and  laughed  at  my  old  self,  and 
couldn't  bear  even  to  hear  coke  mentioned. 

"The  change  in  me  was  marvelous. 
I  spruced  up.  I  got  the  best  of  clothes. 
I  shaved  every  morning.  All  my  power  rose 
in  me,  and  in  a  few  months,  I  became  a 
director.  And  one  of  the  best,  too.  My 
pictures  were  famous,  and  my  salary  was 
fabulous.  In  short,  I  became  rich  and  pow- 
erful, and  had  a  voice  in  the  company." 

tJE  PAUSEP  now,  and  a  great  change 
^  ^  came  over  him,  as  if  all  he  had  said 
was  merely  marking  time  before  he  began  to 
unravel  hb  tragedy.  He  leaned  fonraid, 
his  chin  between  tus  hands. 

"I  haven't  said  a  word  about  wcmen, 
although  there  were  many  in  my  life.  But 
when  I  gave  up  cocaine  I  became,  I  siq)pose, 
a  sort  of  monk.  I  lived  for  my  work.  Actors 
to  me  were  what  clay  is  to  the  sculptor. 
They  called  me  merciless.  They  said  I 
had  no  feelings — that  I'd  jump  horses  and 
riders  off  of  cliffs,  drop  girls  in  parachutes, 
drive  all  night  long  to  finish  a  film,  and  so  on. 
And  there  was  a  truth  in  it.  I  became  some- 
what like  McVae.  Being  an  actor,  you  see, 
I  had  to  play  some  part,  and  McVae  was  a 
strong  part.  I  played  it  to  the  limit. 

"Girls  would  try  to  'get'  me.  They  all 
failed.  All  but  Connie  Twiller  '* 

He  had  no  sooner  said  the  name  than  he 
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became  deathly  white,  and  crumpled  back 
in  his  chair.  I  tcwk  his  pipe  from  him,  and 
he  put  a  hand  on  his  stomach.  He  was 
intensely  sick.  Then  after  a  little  he  ral- 
hed;  but  after  this  he  spoke  more  slowly 
and  with  visible  effort. 

"She  came — down  at  the  heels — looking 
for  work.  I  was  interested.  She  was  pale 
and  thin,  and  cold  and  strange.  There  was 
something  dark,  something  mysterious 
about  her.  She  was,  in  fact,  half  starved. 
She  reminded  me  of  my  old  self,  the  miser- 
able old  self,  and  my  heart  went  out  to  her. 

"Curious  sense  she  gave  me — not  exactly 
serpentine — but  one  might  imagine  her  eyes 
to  glare  in  darkness  like  a  cat's — some  inner 
smoldering — something  volcanic — ^but  all 
ice  outside.  Her  face  was  a  long  oval,  her 
hair  black,  her  eyes  very  dark,  her  complex- 
ion dark  also.  It  wam't  long  before  I  had 
two  names  for  her:  Comet,  and  the  Tiger- 
Woman. 

'  "I  gave  her  work,  and  talked  with  her. 
She  told  me  in  a  jerky  sort  of  way  of  hard 
experiences,  especially  with  men,  beginning 
with  her  father,  who  had  beaten  her  up  to 
the  day  she  ran  away  and  went  on  the  s^e. 
But  her  father  had  brokrai  her  spirit,  had  put 
a  cap  on  the  volcano  which  kqpt  it  hermeti- 
cally sealed.  I  warmed  up  mightily.  I'd 
take  the  cap  off. 

"One  night  I  walked  home  with  her. 
Summer  night,  down  in  the  Italian  quarter. 
Crowds,  noise.  But  her  rooms  were  cool, 
with  a  moon  shining  in  at  the  window,  and 
all  kinds  of  music  playing  about  us,  and  peo- 
ple singing  and  laughing  and  cursing. 

"I  was  bewitched,  bewitdied.  But  still  I 
thought  of  her  as  a  child,  and  I  took  hsr  in 
my  arms  and  said:  'Connie,  you're  going  to 
have  a  new  father,  and  he  is  gung  to  make 
you  famous  and  great.  Your  time  has 
come.'  And  I  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  as 
though  I  were  her  father. 

"Then  the  discipline  began.  She  used  to 
sa^  I  was  like  her  own  father,  and  did  evory- 
thuig  but  beat  her.  Really,  I  whif^wd  her 
into  shape.  She  didn't  know  a  thing  about 
acting,  and  I  started  with  Hamlet's  adviw 
to  the  players  and  broke  her  in  as  one 
breaks  in  a  colt.  I'd  put  her  through  her 
paces  until  she  begged  for  mercy.  But  I  was 
still  the  monk,  and  because  I  had  no  mercy 
on  myself,  but  whipped  deaure  down,  so  I 
had  no  mercy  on  others,  and  espedally  on 
her.   One  thing  was  necessary:  she  must 
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succeed.  One  day  she  fainted  from  over- 
cfiort.  I  revived  her,  strong  as  old  McVae, 
and  drove  her  on. 

"And  then  we  did  'Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra,' and  she  became  famous  as  the  Serpent 
of  the  Nile.  You  might  say  I  crowned  her 
queen,  for  one  night  I  gave  her  my  talisman, 
something  I'd  never  let  away  from  my 
body — a  ring,  a  ruby  ring  my  mother  had 
left  me.  And  she  embraced  me  and  said: 

"  'Daddy  mine,  so  long  as  I  Uye  III  wear 
this.  I  swear  to  you  I  sluill  never  part  with 
it.' 

"But  it  was  almost  immediately  after  this 
that  I  noticed  a  change  in  her.  She  had 
taken  on  flesh,  and  there  was  a  touch  of  the 
voluptuous  about  her.  More  <^  the  ti^ 
^owed  in  her,  a  languorous  grace  with 
s(Hnething  burning  in  it — a  downess  about 
her  that  was  almost  ominous.  And  exter- 
nally she  was  very  cc^. 

"TTER  salary  went  to  the  sky,  and  she 
lived  accordingly.  Jewelry,  fine 
clothes,  luxury,  and  waited  on  all  the  time, 
hand  and  foot.  And  men  hovering  around 
her,  and  other  motion-picture  managers  try- 
ing to  buy  her.  Then  temperament  began 
to  show.    She  was  like  a  spwled  diild. 

"There  are .  people  who  cannot  stand 
success.  Connie  was  one  of  them.  A 
devil  in  her  reared  his  head;  she  became 
coldly  ambitious;  she  detomined  to  have 
the  world  at  her  feet. 

"And  so  her  revolt  against  me  and  my 
discipline  b^;an.  I  soon  saw  her  game.  Sfae 
had  to  omquer.  me.  Scsne  pec^  are  like 
that.  Th^  nave  to  conquer  the  person  ^o 
made  them.  Because  I  had  made  her,  and 
yet  kept  her  in-my  smaU  world,  she  had  to 
wreck  me,  in  order  to  trample  me  down  and 
walk  out  to  some  greater  world.  She  seemed 
to  hate  me  because  I  had  helped  her,  as 
though  thus  I  had  made  her  my  slave.  She 
compared  me  to  her  father  and  laughed 
modcingly  and  said  the  time  had  come  to 
get  rid  of  fathers. 

"I  fought  back  hard.  But  she  became 
cold,  distant,  pretended  not  to  hear  my 
orders,  commanded  me  to  do  things,  was 
inflexible  as  I,  flirted  with  others  in  my  pres- 
ence. Finally,  she  accepted  invitations 
from  Gavin,  the  famous  director.  She  tried 
to  make  me  jealous,  and  she  succeeded. 

"Tlius  my  ruin  began.  Suddenly  I  found 
tliat  I  was  madly  in  love  with  her,  that  &e 
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worse  she  treated  me  the  more  I  loved  her, 
that  it  w£is  I  that  was  the  slave.  My  McVae 
mask  dropped  off  me.  I  nutde  love  to  her 
at  last,  and  she  repulsed  me.  ^e  lauded 
in  my  face. 

"  'Shagan,  Shagan,'  she  cried,  'I'm  going 
to  see  the  devil  in  you!' 

"I  warned  ho*  against  (^ning  the  doors 
and  gates  of  the  inferno  m  me;  but  this 
made  her  the  more  detennined. 

"  *You're  not  a  man,'  die  said,  *but  a 
mask.  You're  a  shadow  of  McVae/ 

"And  she  taunted  me  about  the  cocaine. 
I  had,  of  course,  told  her  all  about  it;  and 
she  said  if  I  was  a  man  I'd  take  the  stuff 
and  be  a  god  ^ain,  and  a  devil.  It  was  that 
way  she  wanted  to  see  me.  She  called  me  a 
coward  and  a  goody^oody,  a  mollycoddle, 
a  woman  masqueracOng  as  a  man.  She 
maddened  me.  Finally,  in  pure  devilish- 
ness,  she  offered  me  cocaine  and  I  took  it. 

"In  fact,  I  was  ready  to  do  anything  for 
her — die  in  the  gutter,  if  necessary — and  I 
had  a  mad  notion  that  if  I  could  break  loose 
ail  hell  and  heaven  within  me  as  I  used  to  do, 
she  would  fall  madly  in  love  with  me.  And 
indeed  the  first  time  she  was  plainly  fri^t- 
eiied,  and  I  seized  her,  and  pressed  kisses  on 
her  lips  and  threatened  to  kill  her.  She 
locked  herself  away  from  me. 

"I  was  flattered.  I  took  the  stuff  again. 
But  this  time  she  kept  her  maid  in  the  room, 
and  scorned  me,  weary  and  bored,  and 
merely  said:  'You've  become  my  slave. 
You're  done  for,  Shagan.' 

"It  was  true.  Within  a  few  weeks  I  lost 
all  the  grmrad  I  hsd  joined.  And  nothing 
could  help  me.  Mc\  ae  was  abrupt  as  ever, 
but  not  even  McVae  could  win  ^e  love  of 
Connie  Twiller  for  me.  My  work  went  to 
pot,  and  at  last  Connie  signed  up  with 
Gavin  and  went  over  to  his  company. 

"I  lost  my  job.  I  drifted  around  a  wreck. 
I  grew  seedy  again.  I  flung  away  my 
money.  And  now  Connie  refused  to  see  me, 
shut  the  door  in  my  face.  I  began  now  to 
plan  to  murder  Jher.  I  saw  her  and  Gavin 
together,  and  my  jealousy  was  utterly 
insane.  Lines  in  'Othello'  kept  running 
through  my  head,  and  I  kept  thinking 
of  how  Othdlo  murdered  Desdemona. 

"And  now  I  touched  bottom  in  my  base- 
ness and  self-contempt.  I  cringed  bef(H% 
Connie;  I  wrote  beggui^  letters.  I  begged 
to  see  her  again.  And  whra  she  wrote  and 
said  that  alte'd  see  me  if  I'd  never  both» 


her  again,  I  promised.   So  I  went  to  see 

her  " 

Death  was  in  his  face,  ^ndiich  was  bathed 
in  sweat.  He  moaned  softly. 

"Oh,  the  beauty  and  horror  <A  that  ni^t! 
She  was  on  the  twelfth  flow,  with  great 
windows  opening  ova:  the  dty,  and  it  was 
June,  a  starry  nif^t,  and  all  the  lights  in  die 
windows  sprinkled  down  the  tovm.  I  had 
to  dose  up  with  the  dope  before  ccaning,  I 
felt  so  weak.  And  whoi  I  entoed  I  fdt 
godlike — erect,  firm  and  proud. 

"For  a  while  it  was  like  old  times.  She 
seemed  to  soften,  and  I  worshiped  her. 
She  came  into  my  arms  and  kissed  me,  and 
called  me  'old  daddy.'   I  redted  to 
from  'Antcmy  and  CIeq>atra:' 

'I  am  dying,  Egsrpt,  dyiag.' 

And  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  I  thiwight 
the  terrible  months  were  wiped  away  and 
that  I  could  be  a  man  again.  I  only  a^ed 
her  to  be  my  friend,  and  she  prom^ed.  It 
was  a  reconciliation. 

"  tl^en  the  'phone-bdl  rang  and  she 

answered  it   I  knew  at  cmoe  it  was 
Gavin,  and  I  knew  that  I  saw  a  new  Connie 

Twiller  before  me.  Never  had  I  heard  this 
voice  before — one  of  soft  tenderness  and 
dbcility,  and  the  ring  of  a  great  passion. 

"So  that  was  it.  You  know  what  I  said 
about  the  dope.  When  I  was  under  it,  I 
was,  as  they  used  to  say,  possessed  of  a 
spirit.  And  I  OHild  switdi  easily  hom  the 
(tivine  to  the  demonic — the  god  could 
dian^  into  a  devil.  That  is  what  hanieiied. 

"  Tut  out  the  light,'  I  mutter^],  'and 
then  put  out  the  li^t,'  the  lines  OtkeUo 
spoke  as  he  went  to  murder  Desdemona. 

"As  she  dropped  the  'phcme,  I  rose  skmly. 
She  saw  the  change  in  me.  'Give  me  3rour 
hands',  I  said. 

"She  grew  pale  and  trembled,  but  with- 
out a  word  held  out  her  hands.  I  took  than. 
And  I  saw  the  solitaire  diamond,  and  I  saw, 
too,  that  my  ruby  ring  was  gone. 

"  'You're  not  wearing  the  ruby,*  I  said. 

"She  was  almost  choking.  I  squeezed  her 
hands  so  that  she  cried  out,  'Let  go,  Shagan, 
or  I'll  scream!' 

"  'You'll  never  scream  ^ain,'  I  cried, 
'you  vile  beast  1  Where  is  my  li^? 

"Her  bosom  was  heaving  up  and  down 
and  she  tried  to  break  loose,  but  I  kq>t  cm 
clamping  her  hands  and  ciying  insanely; 
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And  she  fell  in  her  own  blood.  Then  I  seized 
a  pillow  from  the  lounge,  and  cried  out: 

'Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light.' 


'Where  is  my  ring?  Where  is  my  ring?* 
Suddenly  I  flung  her  to  the  floor,  and  she 
rose,  screaming,  and  staggered  toward  the 
door  of  the  hall. 

"It  was  over  in  a  minute.  I  had  whipped 
out  a  revolver  and  shot  five  times.  One — 
two — three — four — five — plain  and  distinct. 
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"When  they  came  to  get  me,  that  is  what 
they  heard  me  saying.  I  was  quite  out  of 
my  mind." 
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Shaman 


He  paused,  staring  into  ^wce.  There  was 
no  blood  in  his  che^s.  The  final  effect 
of  his  own  recital  seemed  to  be  to  make  him 
cold  and  rigid  and  beyond  emotkm,  as 
though  frozen  in  homnr. 

"And  in  a  few  hours  I  must  St"  he  mat- 
tered. "For  that!" 

Then  he  kmked  at  me.  "What  is  thb 
thmg—deatkt' he  aAxd.  "What  is  it,  just 
outside  the  door  there?  Do  you  know — or 
guess?" 

"No,"  I  said;  "I  don't  know." 

He  pointed  to  the  barred  wiadtm,  and  I 
rose  and  locked. 

'*There'5  a  star  up  there,"  he  said.  "I 
think  it  is  Be^geuse.  IHd  you  read  about 
Bcte^euse  in  the  papas?  It's  a  star  in 
Orkm.  Do  you  think  the  destiny  ol  human 
beings  is  wwth  cmadoing  or  wwrying 
owx?  Beti^euse,  th^  say,  if  it  were  as 
near  us  as  the  sun,  would  cover  and  fill 
oar  whole  sky.  It^s  twenty-seven  nuttkm 
times  the  tmtk  of  the  sun.  It's  so  far 
uS  the  lig^t  tsUtes  ooc  hundred  and  fif^ 
years  to  rcadi  us.  I  think  oi  the  heavens 
tills  way:  Imagine  ck>uds  five  miles  up, 
and  far  hekxw  the  douds  a  ^lark  flying  in 
the  wind,  and  some  dust-grains  l^oini^ 
with  the  spaik.  The  clouds  are  the  Milky 
Way,  the  universe  of  stars — the  spark  and 
dust-grains  are  our  sun  and  its  planet. 
One  <^  the  dust-grains  is  the  earth.  Lost, 
isn't  it?  And  here  are  you  and  I,  and  we're 
fuQ  d  trouble.  I'm  what  is  called  a  mur- 
derer. I  put  out  the  U^t  in  one  of  us  tii^ 
nudges;  so  ,now  they  are  goii^  to  put  wxt 
my  I^t  Why  worry  about  it?" 

I  came  close  to  him.  "Shagan,  it's  all 
true — but  to  a  man,  his  own  soul  is  greater 
than  the  stars.  To  a  man,  this  life  of  earth 
means  s(»nething  that  not  eveo  death  can 
quench." 

Be  looked  haggardly  at  me,  and  I  saw  a 
chai^  sgain,  an  inner  breakii^-down  take 
hold  cf  hhn. 

"Oh,  am  I  lost?"  he  cried,  taking  my 
hand  with  both  his.  "Am  I  utterly  lost, 
forever  and  forever?" 

"Turn  to  your  own  light,"  I  said,  "to 
the  light  that  cannot  be  put  out." 

"She  was  my  light!"  he  cried,  and  sank  to 
his  luiees.   "Connie,  Connie,  my  beloved, 


my  darting!"  And,  wreodied  with  sobs,  he 
stretched  out  on  the  floor. 

When  the  paroxysm  was  passed,  he  sat 
iq>  <m  his  hand  arid  spoke  as  simpty  as  a 
duid.  "Last  m|^t,  I  saw  a  vision  of  the 
Christ  " 

"Turn  to  it,"  1  said. 

"But  I  can't  bdieve  in  such  things." 

"You  neednV  I  said.  "It  is  enou^  to 
torn  to  it — for  it  may  be  merely  an  image  of 
your  own  soul,  ctnne  to  cmnibrt  you." 

He  arose  heavily. 

"TeO  me  what  to  do"  he  muimured, 
"and  I  wiH  do  it." 

"Accept  death  now,"  I  said;  "don't  wait. 
'Except  ye  die,  ye  duB  in  no  wise  be  bom 
again.'  Die  now  " 

"How  now?" 

"Suiieuifcr^-fe  down  and  give  up  tfie 
inner  ghost — renoonce  life  and  find  peace." 

So  I  he^>ed  him  stretcii  on  the  cot,  and  sat 
beskle  him.  Later,  Mbea  TomKnaon  in- 
quired, he  refused  to  accept  any  cocaine  <x 

OF  THE  rest,  I  say  tittle,  VC17  Ifttk. 
I  stayed  tiD  dawn,  when  tbey  came 
for  him.  Not  did  I  ftdlow  him  out;  for 
he  begged  me  not  to  see  that  final  play- 
actzng.  He  whiqioed,  '"All  is  well  with 
me,"  and  as  they  waited  at  the  door — those 
men  in  unifonn — he  came  into  my  arms  and 
kissed  me  on  the  forehead. 

Then  he  turned,  and  I  did  see  the  acting 
bi^.  He  looked  proud  and  tall,  and  every 
inch  a  king. 

He  spcke  nrflingly,  and  with  a  gesture  of 
command: 

"So  Shagan  dies,  a  fool  like  OtMdio,  a 
knave  hke  Faistaff,  a  di^  Vke  Antomy,  a 
lover  like  RomeOy  a  prince  Eke  Bamihi — 
It  an  remains  with  you.  Forward!  Hie 
rest  is  sikncx.' " 

So  he  mat.  And,  I  may  add,  he  £ed 
without  a  whimper,  a  great  actor  ia  his 
death.  I  most  cWcss  I  was  shaken  to 
|»eces  and  went  home  amazed  at  the  miracle 
of  man  and  aghast  at  the  criminal  in  us  all 
which  commits  crime  against  the  committers 
of  crime.  And  i^ain  I  asked  mysdf  the 
question:  "Who  of  us  is  without  sin  in  his 
heart?" 
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A  Red-Blooded  Novel  of  To-day 

A  Man*s  Pride  Gives  Way  Before  a  Woman* s  Courage, 
The  Spoiled  Son  of  a  Millionaire  Finds  a  New  View- 
point from  Which  to  Observe  Life  and  Discovers  That 
the  Scheme  of  Things  Cannot  Be  as  He  Would  Have  It 

By  Harold  Titus 

Illustntions  bjr  R.  K.  Ryknd 

rdusal  his  son's  request  that  he  provide 
sufficient  capital  iox  him  to  begin  life's 
climb  without  having  to  tread  tibe  knrer 
rui^  of  the  ladder.  No;  John  would  get 
no  "fljrin'  start."  He  had  had  the  best  of 
education  and  every  advantage,  but  he  must 
commence  at  the  b^inning  and  show  what 
he  could  do.  And  so  Luke  had  given  the 
boy  the  lumber.  "Mebbe  your  fortune's 
there  in  them  logs,  boy,"  he  said.  ''Well, 
there's  your  chance.  Take  it  or  leave  it." 

John  took  it,  although  it  meant  giving 
up  Marcia  Murray,  temporarily,  at  least — 
Marcia,  who  would  not  leave  comfort  be- 
hind to  take  up  the  rough  life  of  the  woods 
with  him.  He  must  go  away  from  her  fear- 
ing a  rival  in  Phil  Rowe. 

John's  fellow  traveler  to  Pancake  was 
none  other  than  Jun  Harris,  attorney  for  the 
Chief  Pontiac  Power  and  Light  Company, 
supplying  electridty  to  many  Midiigan 
towns.  He  had  made  money  selling  l^d. 
When  the  two  became  known  to  each  other, 
Harris  said: 

"You're  headed  for  White's  cam{}  to  look 
after  those  logs,  I  suppose.  Everybody 
knows  the  tridk  that  was  turned  on  your 
daddy.  Say,  Taylor;  that  was  a  shame. 
I  expect  your  daddyll  put  the  screws  on 
White." 

But  John's  pride  forbade  him  to  ask  any 
questionsj  and  he  made  arrangements  to  set 
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IN  THE  gray  mist  of  a  May  morning 
John  Taylor  descended  from  the 
sleeper  at  the  hopeless  little  town  cA 
Pancake,  MichigJin.  In  company 
with  one  other  passenger  he  made  his  way  to 
the  Commercial  Hotel  and  inquired  about  a 
conveyance  to  White's  camp.  The  clerk 
referred  him  to  his  fellow  traveler. 

"The  livery  can  take  you  up,"  the  latter 
told  him.  But  he  added,  "White's  gone; 
camp's  abandoned." 

John's  heart  sank.  This  was  his  third 
warning.  He  had  noted  with  suspicion  the 
significant  glances  that  passed  between  his 
father  and  Phil  Rowe,  secretary  and  con- 
fidential man,  some  ten  days  before  down  in 
Florida,  when  the  old  man  had  made  the 
offer.  And  only  yesterday,  in  Detroit,  his 
father's  attorney,  to  whom  he  had  gone  for 
suggestions,  had  said,  '*You  know  die  situ- 
ation, of  course?"  and  he  had  replied  hesi- 
tantly, "Why — yes,"  although  he  had  no 
idea  what  the  lawyer  meant.  And  now  to 
learn  that  the  camp  where  . were  the  three 
hundred  thousand  feet  of  hardwood  lumber 
his  father  had  given  him  as  a  start  in  life 
was  abandoned!  Whore  were  his  logs,  and 
how  Wf»  he  to  get  them  out? 

Old  Luke,  worn  out  with  toil  and  early 
hardships,  rich,  indeed,  but  now,  in  semi- 
invalidism,  forced  to  spend  his  remain- 
ing winters  in  Florida,  had  met  with  curt 
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out  at  once  for  the  camp.  It  was  noon 
before  he  started,  in  a  decrepit  Ford  driven 
by  a  weak-faced  boy  who  frequently  par- 
took of  bad  liqwn:  from  a  bottle.  I^te  in 
the  afternoon  the  engine  stoj^ied;  repairs 
were  ^ow,  and  darkness  was  coming  on 
when  they  hove  in  sight  of  a  little  settle- 
ment, which  the  garrulous  driver  had  spoken 
of  lightly  as  "Foraker's  FoUy."  "Foolish 
Foraker"  was  dead — he  who  used  to  talk 
about  raising  timber  like  a  crop — but  his 
daughter  still  lived  there — in  d^t,  and  with 
only  some  swamp-land  to  get  a  living  from. 

At  the  supper-table  John  learned  Helen's 
story.  Her  father,  in  the  middle  'Sevwities, 
had  had  an  idea  bom  of  a  vision  of  coming 
necessity.  The  pine  wood  was  giving  out. 
So  he  bought  a  denuded  tract,  and  having 
studied  forestration  in  Europe,  put  in  the 
rest  of  his  life  making  this  land  produce  its 
second  crop,  and  she  was  carrying  out  ha 
father's  projet.  The  growth  was  Mty  years 
old  now. 

"Growing  new  forests  is  what  my  father 
called  'national  life  insurance,'  "  said  Helen. 

Taylor  could  not  but  think  of  his  own 
father's  case.  All  zest  in  life  had  been  taken 
from  old  Luke  since  his  pine  lands  were 
stripped.  He  had  been  the  destroyer  as 
Foraker  was  the  conserver. 

'*\Vhat  was  lumber  for?"  he  had  said  to 
John.  "Some  flapdoodle  old  women  are 
calUn*  us  devastators.  They  use  it,  don't 
they?  They  sob  about  the  next  generation, 
but  why  should  we  care  about  what's 
comin'?"  And  so  he  had  gone  on  ruthlessly 
felling  the  trees  until  there  was  none  left 
on  his  vast  acres. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  John  found  him- 
self getting  more  and  more  interested  in  his 
hostess,  and  a  little  later  he  had  a  chance  to 
do  her  a  good  turn. 

Sim  Bums,  a  candidate  for  supervisor  in 
the  township  and  an  unwelcome  suitor  for 
Helen's  hand,  came  to  pay  a  call.  Once 
more  he  made  his  proposal,  accompanied  it 
with  a  Uireat  that  if  she  did  not  accept  him 
he  would  drive  her  away  by  increased  taxa- 
tion he  were  elected.  He  seized  her  wrist, 
as  he  exclaimed: 

"Choose  now!  It's  one  or  the  other — 
me  an*  your  forest,  or  neither!" 

But  Taylor  promptly  threw  the  ruffian  out 
into  the  rainy  night. 

"I  thank  you,"  Helen  said.  "It's  luds.y 
for  me  you  were  here." 


John  lai^faed. 

"And  it's  lucky  for  me  that  I  was  here. 
Helping  you  gave  me  a  real  thrill." 

His  voice  was  low  and  gentle — toa  low, 
too  gentle — but  it  carried  sranething  to 
Helen  which  she  could  not  fail  to  gra^. 
She  studied  his  face  a  moment,  looked  down 
at  the  hand  that  had  been  moved  across  the 
table  very  close  to  hers,  and  then  lifted  her 
eyes  to  meet  his  gaze. 

"Please  don't,"  she  said  abruptly.  "There 
is  no  one  here  to  throw  you  out,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor. Besides,  I  didn't  th^  you  were  quite 
that  sort." 

He  stra%htened,  flushing,  feeling  cut 
and  whipped.  It  was  a  welcome  relief  that 
just  then  the  tdephone-bdl  rang  and  the 
girl  rose  to  answer  it. 

'  I  ■'HE  side  of  the  telephone  conversation 
which  Taylor  overheard  through  his 
confusion  indicated  surprise  and  r^ret 
Finished,  the  g^rl  turned  and  for  a  momoit 
looked  squarely  at  him  and  he  flinched  in- 
wardly, for  he  expected  that  elaborate  de- 
nunciation would  follow;  but  when  ^esp(Ae 
she  said: 

"I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  go  with  me  on 
an— errand  <rf  mercy.  A  woman  is  verj' 
sick  a  few  miles  away.  The  telephone  line 
between  them  and  town  is  down  and  they 
have  sent  for  me  to  come.  I  can  help  there, 
perhaps;  but  we  may  need  some  one  to  send 
into  Pancake  after  the  doctor.  Will  you  go 
with  me?" 

"Why,  of  course,"  he  stammered,  at  once 
relieved  and  mortified  to  think  that  she 
should  ask  a  favor  of  him  in  that  moment. 

He  hurried  to  his  room  for  coat  and  hat 
and  then  followed  Helen  out  of  the  house 
to  a  shed  where  her  car  was  sheltered.  It 
was  a  one-seated  Ford  with  a  box  body. 

Little  was  said;  the  girl  was  occupied 
with  the  difficult  driving,  for  rain  streaked 
the  wind-shield,  and  Taylor  was  husy  with 
an  attempt  to  reestablish  his  own  assurance. 
He  had  overstepped  himself,  had  been 
brought  up  sharply;  but  inste:^  of  treating 
him  with  resmtment,  as  he  expected,  this  girl 
had  called  on  him  for  help.  Strange,  surely! 

With  hardly  an  exchange  of  words  they 
covered  the  distance  to  theHarris  settlement, 
turned  from  the  main  road  and  stopped  be- 
fore a  house. 

A  door  opened  and  a  man  stood  silhou- 
etted in  the  li^t.  "She  asked  for  you,"  he 
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said  cautiously  as  Heloi,  followed  by 
Tayior,  approached  the  steps.  "She's  just 
dropped  to  sleep." 

"Could  you  get  the  doctor?" 

"Son  Bums  was  gomg  by,"  the  man 
reptied,  "and  I  seat  word  1^  hun." 

Helea  entered,  drawing  off  her  gloves. 

"If  he  doem't  come  in  an  hour,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor had  better  drive  in  for  him.  Mr.  Par- 
ker, this  is  Mr.  Taylor." 

Fa^^r  dosed  the  door  and  shook  hands 
silently  with  John,  who  recognized  hhn  as 
the  man  who  had  waved  at  Ludna  that 
afternoon.  His  unshaven  face  was  very 
white  and  his  black  qres  seened  alumniJly 
large  against  its  pallor. 

"Doctor  was  here  this  morning,"  he  said 
huskily.  "He  said — "  He  swaUowed  and 
shook  his  head.  "He  said  a  day  (tt  two 
would  ten." 

HELEN  looked  about  the  small  room. 
It  was  well  ordered  and  with  a  mini- 
mum <tf  material  it  had  beoi  ffvta  an  air 
<^  comfortr  of  stability. 

"What  can  I  do?"  she  asked. 
"Nothing,  unless  she — — " 
From  behind  a  closed  door  came  a  stirring 
and  a  weak,  muffled  voice.  "Thad?" 
He  moved  quickly. 
"Yes,  Jenny" — opening  the  door. 
"Who's  there?" 
"Miss  Foiaker." 
"Ohr-I'm  so  glad!" 

Helen  stepped  to  the  door.  Paiker  took 
the  oil-lamp  from  its  bracket  and  went 
into  the  bedroom,  where  a  very  sli^t,  very 
pait  girl  lay  imder  a  patchwork  quilt. 
One  (rf  the  thin,  white  hands  on  the  cover 
stirred.  She  was  very  young,  and  the  pain, 
the  pallor,  the  weakness  reflected  in  her  face, 
could  not  cover  completely  her  girlhood. 

"Fm  so  glad,"  she  whispereti;  "so  glad 
you've  come —  I've  thought  about  you 
so  much —  I  wanted  to  send  for  you;  I 
think  you,  maybe,  can  understand  about  us 
better  than  any  one  else." 

Helen  sat  down  beside  the  bed.  Parker 
placed  the  lamp  on  a  table  and  stood  looking 
down  at  the  two  women,  lips  loose  and  hands 
limp  at  his  sides.  In  the  other  room  Taylor 
sat  quietly  near  the  roaring  cook  ^Love  in 
the  shaft  of  light  which  came  from  the  bed- 
chamber. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  so  sick  or  I'd 
have  been  here  before,"  Helen  said  very 
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gently.  The  other  tried  to  anOe  again  and 
mov«d  hee  hand.  Helen  took  it  betwera 
hers,  and  the  sick  girl  dosed  her  eyes  peace- 
fully. "1  heard  about — about  the  b^in- 
ning,  of  course;  I  didn't  know  you'd  had 
«ich  a  hard  time.  Peiiaps  tin  want  is 
behind,  though,  and  that  is  sosnethin^  to  be 
thankful  for." 

The  head  on  tiie  pillow  moved  weakly  in 
denial  at  the  suggestion. 

"It's  all  over,"  the  thin  voice  said.  "I 
know.  The  doctor  knows,  but  he  won't 
say  it.  Thad  knows,  but  he  vron't  give  up 
hoping."  Her  hustMUid's  hand  twitched  but 
he  made  no  remonstrance.  "He  has  more 
strength  to  hope  than  I  had —  I  haven't 
any  at  all — ^now." 

"Oh,  that  can't  be  " 

"It's  sweet  of  3rou  to  try  to  be  draery," 
the  thin  voice  intemq>ted.  "But  pl^se 
don't.  I  haven't  much  strength  to  talk  and 
I  want  to  talk,  because  it  will  make  me  feel 
easier  in  my — ^heart." 

Color  had  a»ne  mto  her  cheeks  and  a  tell- 
tale brightness  in  her  eyes.  Her  1^  stirred 
restlessly. 

"Ever  since  we  came  here  two  years  ago 
I've  wanted  to  know  you.  Ever  since  I 
found  out  what  you  are  doing  and  what  Jim 
Harris  is  doing —  But  I've  been  a  little 
afraid —  You're  so  busy — ^you  have  such  a 
big  job — "  She  coughed  and  waited  for 
breath.  "You're  the  first  woman  I  heard 
about.  Ihey  told  me  you  were  crazy,  that 
your  father  was  crazy,  and  at  first  I  be- 
lieved it  because  everybody  I  knew  said  so — 
Then  I  found  out —  You're  doing  some- 
thing with  this  land  that  no  one  else  has  the 
courage  or  the  patience  to  do — this  land 
which  means  so  much  and  so  little." 

She  moved  her  head  so  she  might  look 
into  Helen's  face. 

"You've  been  here  long  enough  to  know 
what  goes  on.  I  just  want  you  to  know  that 
we — Thad  and  I — know  you're  right  now. 

"I'll  have  to  go  to  the  beginning —  You 
see,  this  was  to  have  been  our  home — our 
cottage,  our  vine  and  our  fig  tree.  Thad 
and  I  worked  in  the  same  oifice  in  Chicago — 
we  hated  it,  both  of  us,  hated  the  dty, 
hated  the  grind  that  didn't  seem  to  get  peo- 
ple anywhere  but  to  mone>- — a  very  few. 
We'd  never  known  the  country,  but  we 
used  to  spend  our  Sundays  walking  in  the 
woods,  and  we  got  the  idea  that  when  we 
married  we'd  like  to — go  back  to  the  land. 
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**Our  interest  made  us  good  pro^Kcts 
for  the  sharks."  The  vaguest  hmt  of  tatter- 
ness  crept  into  the  feeble  tone.  '^Several  of 
them  came  and  talked  and  explaiiied  and 
worked  onr  hopes  i^>.  Then  Harris's  man 
came.  He  was  the  most — the  most  compe- 
tent oi  any  of  them.  He  had  pictures  <A 
headquarters  here,  and  pictures  of  prosper- 
ous farms — taken  in  another  county,  we 
found  out  afterward.  They  offered  to  pay 
our  expenses  up  here  to  look  die  pn^rty 
over.  It  all  sounded  so  good  that  we 
the  option  " 

SHE  closed  her  eyes  a  moment  and 
breathed  qukkly,^  gathering  strength. 
Her  husband  sat  down  on  the  bed  and 
rested  a  hand  on  one  of  her  covered  knees. 

"It  wasn't  any  c^tirai —  We  fomid  that 
out  when  we  got  here.  It  was  ;ui  ircm-clad 
contract.  They  had  our  word  and  some  of 
our  money.  We  didn't  know  what  we  were 
^ting  in  for  because  we  were  only  dty 
people— who  wanted  to  get  eato  the  land — 
We  gave  them  more  money  to  save  what 
we'd  already  put  m.  We  left  our  jobs  and 
came  here  to  live. 

"At  first  it  didn't  seon  so  bad.  It  wasn't 
what  we  had  expected,  but  we  still  had 
plenty  of  hope  left.  The  land  was  dieap,  we 
thought;  we  believed  we  were  pioneers  and 
were  quite  proud  to  stand  the  racket  for  the 
first  few  months.  But  we  saw  other  families 
leaving  and  some  staying  here  and  starvi^, 
and  our  land  didn't  yirid,  and  the  more  we 
learned  about  it  the  less  we  could  hope  that 
it  ever  would  grow  crops —  Little  as  it  cost, 
it  was  very  expensive — 

"We  were  suckers,  you  see — snckars'for 
the  land  sharks!  They  took  our  taouey, 
and  we  put  our  h<^  in  behind  the  money— 
and  it  wasn't  possible  to  get  either  out." 

She  swallowed  with  an  effort;  a  tear 
glistened  on  her  lashes. 

"Then — when  we  knew  a  baby  was  com- 
ing, we  didn't  care  so  much  about  this  fail- 
ure. We  thought  we  could  get  enough  to 
eat,  anyhow,  and  with  the  k^by  we  would 
be  so  happy.  We  planned  to  give  it  one 
more  summer's  trial  and  then  in  the  fall, 
when  I  was  strong  enough,  we'd  go  beck 
to  the  towns  whne  Thad  a>uld  get  a  job 
and  we  could  begin  all  over  again  if  we  had 

to —  We  were  young  then,  you  see  " 

Helen  leaned  forward  and  stroked  her 
biow  soothingly.  "And  ymi're  still  youi%." 


The  head  beneath  her  hand  moved  in 

denial. 

"Old,"  the  woman  whispered.  "Very 
dd —  Very  old,  Helen —  You  don't  mind 
that,  do  yoa?  IVe  been  your  friend  so 
long — without  knowii^  you  

"And  then  the  baby^"  She  swallowed 
again  and  paused.  "That  is  what  made  me 
old,  Helen.  If  he  had  lived,  it  m^t  have 
been  different —  But  when  he  didn't  even 
cry — not  once — something  broke  inside  me 
— and  iriien  the  doctor  told  me  I  couldn't 
ever  have  another  baby — ^you  see,  the  last 
hope  I  had  went  out  " 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  did  not  open 
them  as  she  said:  "I  lost  him  because  I'd 
worried  so  much  over  our  mistake;  I'd 
worried  beneath  the  surface;  I  grew  weak 
with  it  and  thou^t  I  wasn't  worrying. 
I  lost  everything  with  that  worry,  even  the 
de»re  to  live,  finally —  I  

'That's  what  this  i^ace  is:  a  grave- 
yard for  hopes!"  Her  voice  was  suddenly 
stronger.  "That's  what  Jim  Harris  ai^ 
lUl  his  kind  are:  murderers  <rfh(^!  Worse 
than  that,  he  killed  fny  baby!  Jim  Har- 
ris"— struggling  to  sit  up.  "If  there  ever 
was  a  man  without  heart  or  scruple,  it's 
Jim  Harris!" 

The  color  had  gtme  from  !^en  Foraker's 
face  then,  and  her  brows  were  gathered  in 
suffcrii^.  Her  lips  were  set;  she  made  no 
attempt  to  ^leak,  but  once  m<»re  she  took 
the  girl's  hand  and  the  a>ld  fingers  clutched 
hers  desperately. 

"We  went  to  him  when  we  saw  the  trick 
that  had  hem  played.  He  wouldn't  give 
us  back  a  cent —  iSs  was  hard —  He  can 
be  hard —  He  would  list«i,  but  he  had  so 
many  answers,  so  many  reasons —  Legal 
reasons —  He  is  so  good-natured,  seems  to 
be  so  friendly.  That  is  why  he  has  this — 
awful  success! 

"Back  to  the  land!"  she  muttered  after  a 
pause.  "Ah,  such  land!  And  if  we  bad 
known,  we  could  have  gone  north,  just  a 
few  miles,  into  the  hardwood  cut-over  and 
made  a  go  <tf  it.  We'd  have  had  our  cottage, 
our  vine^  our  apple  tree.  We'd  have  had 
our  baby,  Thad  and  me — and  we'd  have 
had  our  hopes — our  youth  

"And  there's  so  much  land  for  the  land- 
hmigry,  so  much  good  land  that  weary 
city  people  mi^t  have  if  they  only  knew 
more—   So  much —   I  can't —   I  " 

She  drew  a  hand  across  her  eyes.  When 
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she  spoke  again,  her  voice  was  little  more 
than  a  whisper. 

"And  even  this  land  is  good  land  for  those 
who  have  vision,  for  such  men  as  your 
father  must  have  been,  for  women  like  you, 
Helen.  Timberl  Timber  as  a  crc^!  They 
all  said  you  were  a  fool,  and  I  believed  them, 
until  I — saw.  You've  gone  ahead  and  paid 
no  attention  to  their  jeers;  you  had  the 
dream,  and  a  wealth  of  hope —  They  say 
yet — ^you  can  neverpay  out —  But  I  don't — 
believe  them —  They  are  so  ignorant. 

"I  hope  it  all  comes  right  for  Foraker's 
Folly —  I  hope  they  see  the  wisdom  in 
it  

"Oh,  this  graveyardl  Hiis  graveyard  of 
hopes!  A  cottage — and  peace — and 
oiough —  It  wasn't  wealth  we  wanted — 
only  peace — peace  " 

For  an  interval  the  others  waited,  watch- 
ing the  rise  and  fall  of  her  chest.  "Peace," 
she  whispaed  again  and  her  li^  formed 
other  soundless  words  and  ^en  were 
still  

"Asleep,"  whiq>ered  Helen,  and  Thad 
nodded,  brushing  his  eyes. 

Carefully  she  laid  the  han<i  she  held  back 
on  the  covers,  rose  and  stepped  from  the 
room.  Parker  remained  there,  taking  the 
chair  Hden  had  left,  bending  over  his  wife. 

IN  THE  kitchen  Taylor  rose  when  Helen 
tiptoed  across  the  bare  floor.  She  mo- 
tion^ him  back  to  his  seat  and  tookarockra: 
whidi  was  near  the  stove,  where  the  firelight, 
playing  through  the  cracks,  fell  upon  herface. 
Her  lips  were  still  set,  brows  drawn,  but 
with  the  sympathy  and  pain  in  her  eyes  was 
something  else — a  light,  a  determination 
which  John  Taylor  h^  never  before  beheld 
in  the  lace  of  a  woman.  It  was  something 
tremendous,  something  beyond  his  expe- 
rience; he  was  not  equi[q>ed  to  analyze  it, 
though  three  hours  before  he  had  thought  he 
knew  women —  Now  he  could  only  sense 
the  power  of  this  girl. 

For  half  an  hour  no  sound  came  from  the 
bedroom.    Then  the  girl  whispered  her 
husband's  name.  ■ 
"Yes,  Jenny?" 

He  slipped  to  his  knees  and  leaned  across 
the  bed. 

"Hold  me  dose,"  she  mxumured.  "Closer! 
And  Thad?  Thad?  Thad?" 

He  looked  about  and  shoved  the  door 
shut  with  one  foot  to  exclude  those  others 


who  had  come  to  help  and  could  not.  They 
heard  a  creaking  of  the  bed  as  though  he 
drew  the  girl  closer  into  his  arms;  theyheaid 
his  voice  miumuring,  and  heard  hers. 

Rain  rattled  on  die  roof  and  lashed  tbe 
thin  ^ell  ctf  the  house;  wind  yelped  at  the 
cornices.  The  ckx^  struck  rapidly  and 
ticked  on.  Heloi  filled  the  stove-box  with 
wood  and  sat  down  a^ain. 

"If  the  doctor  isn't  here  in  a  few  mmutes," 
she  said,  "you  had  better  go  on." 

"I'll  be  glad  to.  Can't  I  go  now?" 

He  was  eager  to  escape. 

"No ;  he  may  be  on  the  way,  and  you  may 
be  needed  here." 

The  biidc  clock  and  the  fire  made  the  only 
sounds  within.  No  noise  came  from  the 
other  room,  now.  Headli^ts  of  a  car 
appeared  far  off.  Helen  rose  and  went  to 
the  window,  and  as  '^e  moved  across  the 
room  they  beard  Parker  stirring  behind  tbe 
closed  door.  He  came  out,  walking  veiy 
slowly,  stiffly,  carrying  the  lamp.  He  put 
it  in  its  bracket  and  (q>ened  the  damperht 
the  stove,  moving  mechanically,  like  a  sleep- 
walker. 

'TIere  amies  the  doctor,"  said  I^en. 

Thad  started  as  though  her  presmce  sni^ 
prised  him. 

"Doctor?"  he  asked,  in  a  croak  that  made 
her  look  at  him  sharply. 

"Oh!"  he  said.  "O  God,  he's  too  late!" 
His  1^  gave  under  him.  He  sank  to  his 
knees  and  his  weight  sagged  back  upon  his 
heels.  His  head  was  bowed,  with  dasped 
hands  pressed  t^ainst  his  lips.  *^oo  late," 
he  whirred  unsteadily.  "She  sto[^)ed  wor- 
rying— in  my  arms." 

It  was  not  yet  midnight  when  Helen  For- 
aker  and  John  Taylor  drew  up  before  the 
house  in  the  forest.  They  had  not  spoken 
a  word  on  the  way  back,  but  after  they  en- 
tered the  great  warm  room  Taylor  lifted 
a  dgaret  and  spread  his  hands  befcm  the 
fire  and  said  didly, 

"Lord,  that's  terrible!"  And  then  added 
that  which  was  in  his  mind  and  had  been 
since  he  had  heard  Jenny  Parker  talk.  "I 
met  Harris  in  Panoike  this  momiog.  I'd 
hate  to  " 

He  did  not  finish. 

The  girl  commented  dryly:  "Jim  Harris 
is  one  of  those  who  don't  care  about  waiting 
very  long  for  returns  on  am  investmenL" 

Taylor  recalled  the  comment  he  had 
made  on  her  own  forest  at  the  table  that 
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ni^t,  and  her  wcnrds  were  like  a  lash  across 
his  face. 

And  at  that  hour,  under  Uve-oalts  bearded 
with  moss,  Marcia  Murray  sat  with  crossed 
knees  under  the  steering-wheel  of  her  run- 
about. Beside  her  Philip  Rowe  lounged,  a 
smile  on  his  thin  lips,  to3ang  with  a  magnolia 
blossom. 

"Like  a  flake  of  moonlight,"  he  said 
softly,  holding  it  up  against  the  shadows. 
**As  white  as  your  throat,  Marcia!" 

He  droi^d  the  blossom  and  leaned 
toward  her,  arm  sliding  along  the  bade  of  the 
seat.   The  girl  drew  away. 

"Be  cautious,"  she  murmured. 

**With  you  I  know  no  caution  " 

-"You  did  when  John  was  here." 

He  frowned. 

"Discretion,"  he  a)rrected,  and  his  glow- 
ing eyes  twinkled.    "I  envied  him." 

"He  has  everything  you  want,  hasn't  he, 
Phil?" 

"He  has  you,  it  seems." 

"And  his  father's  fortune?" 

One  of  Rowe's  hands  ran  over  his  chin. 

"Not  yet,"  he  said,  and  in  the  casual 
words  was  a  degree  of  triumph. 

The  girl  looked  up  quickly. 

"Old  Luke  does  like  you,  doesn't  he?" 

"He  Ukes  any  one  who  persists — and  per- 
sists— and  persists.  With  Luke  as  with 
others,  persistence  wins." 

He  leaned  farther  toward  her  with  that, 
and  the  smile  was  gone  from  his  eyes;  gone 
from  the  girl's  face,  too,  and  she  betrayed 
a  flash  of  bewilderment,  of  wild  guessing; 
the  composure  came  back,  though,  and 
when  he  reached  for  her  hand  again,  she  let 
her  cool  fingers  nestle  in  his  palm.  But  she 
did  not  permit  hun  to  hold  her  close-^very 
close — ^not  that  night. 

"The  other  day  you  mentioned  something 
about  a  new  Taylor  will,"  she  mused. 
"You  were — interrupted,  before  vou  could 
finish." 

He  smiled.  "You  are  mistaken,  my  dear. 
I  was  not  interrupted.  I  stopped — ^when  I 
had  told  enough." 

Their  ej'es  met  in  smiling  challenge. 

THE  storm  ended  before  dawn,  and. when 
John  Taylor  awakened,  it  was  to  see  a 
springtime  sun  striking  through  the  clean 
green  of  pine,  setting  the  drops  on  twig  and 
needle  blazing  with  the  splendor  of  jeweb. 
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It  was  all  so  fresh  and  vigorous.  He  sprang 
from  bed  and  drank  deeply  of  the  fine  air — 
and  then  remembered. 

Last  night's  experience  hung  at  his  heart 
like  a  cold  weight  He  fdt  older,  more 
mature.  He  h£^  seen  death  before,  3^; 
but  it  had  never  come  close  to  him  as  had 
the  death  of  that  strange  girl  in  hopeless- 
ness and  misery.  And  then  there  were 
other  factors:  This  matter  of  money;  how 
Jim  Harris  made  it  had  seemed  well  enough 
yesterday  afternoon,  but  a  half-dozen  hours 
later  the  practise  had  become  peculiarly 
hideous.  Also,  Heloi  Foraker's  attitude, 
his  attempt  to  make  a  very  broad  bid  for 
supremacy  in  the  natural  clash  of  their 
personalities,  her  rebuke  and  her  ready  dis- 
missal of  any  evident  ill-feeling  to  ask  him 
to  ride  through  the  night  with  her. 

It  would  have  been  less  uncomfortable 
had  ^e  been  afraid  of  him.  It  would  have 
made  him  feel  important,  after  a  manner; 
as  it  was,  he  felt  of  very  little  consequence. 

A  car  af^roached  and  he  heard  voices: 
Helen's  and  a  man's.  They  entered  the 
roaca.  below  as  he  began  dressing. 

"There's  nothiz^  any  one  can  do.  Milt," 
the  girl  was  saying.  "Some  of  the  neighbors 
are  there,  but  Thad  wanted  to  be  left  alone 
more  than  anything  else.  He  is  g(ung  to 
bury  her  there,  beside  the  house.  She 
wanted  it  that  way,  he  said." 

Pause. 

"Sim  Bums  stopped  at  the  mill  last 

n^ht,"  the  man  said.   "He  made  threats." 
"After  he'd  made  them  to  me." 
"He  was  here?" 

"Here  in  this  room.  He — Mr.  Taylor 
saved  me  a  scare  by  putting  him  out.  He 
got  quite — rough." 

"Talked  taxation,  did  he?" 

"Yes — that  was  enough." 

'*You  know  what  that  means,"  he  said. 
"You  know  he  has  it  on  you.  There's  no 
use  trying  to  fight  the  law,  even  if  it  is 
imjust.  Can't  you  quit  before  it  is  too 
late?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "Don't,  Milt, 
please!   I  can't  quit  empty-handed." 

"You've  a  fortime  here  now.  You're 
gambling  on  a  chance  to  lose  everythii^  and 
win  very  Uttle  more.  It's  " 

"It's  only  the  b^inning  of  the  pinch.  It 
was  bound  to  c(»ne.  We've  got  to  go 
through  with  it." 

He  leaned  over,  fists  on  the  desks.  "Is 
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that  all  you  can  think  of,  Helen?  Of  the 
forest?  Isn't  there  something  else?  Can't 
you  think  of  me — just  a  little?" 

Her  face  grew  troubled.  "I  wish  you 
wouldn't,  MUt.  Love  is  a  big,  big  thmg; 
the  forest  is  a  big,  big  thing.  I  haven't  time 
for  more  than  one  big  job." 

He  looked  at  her  with  his  jaw  set  strange- 
ly and  after  a  moment  moved  away  and 
breathed,  "Sometimes  I  hate  this  dsunned 
forest!" 

She  started  sharply. 

"Milt  Goddardl" 

The  man  whirled  then.  "I  mean  it!"  he 
cried.   "It  stands  between  you  and  me!" 

"If  you  hate  the  forest,  how  could  you  be 
happy  with  me?  The  forest  is  my  life." 
She  had  risen  and  looked  reproachfully  at 
him.  "I  do  need  you.  I  do  depend  on  you. 
You  do  stand  between  me  and  trouble. 
Without  you  as  my  foreman,  how  could  I 
manage?" 

"It  might  be  different;  I  might  not  hate 
it  if  it  didn't  stand  between  you  and  me." 

"^rhen  you  don't  hate  it  for  any  other 
reason?  You  are  just  jealous  of  it,  Milt?" 

"Perhaps  I  am!"  he  flared.  "Perhaps 
I'm  just  crazy  jealous  of  it  as  I  am  of  every 
man  who  looks  twice  at  you —  Who's  this 
Taylor?" 

The  girl  lifted  a  hand  in  hopeless  gesture 
and  shook  her  head.  "Milt,  you  make  it  so 
hard  for  yourself  and  for  me.  You  know 
who  he  is,  and  you  know  why  he's  here." 

**You  didn't  have  to  take  him  into  your 
house." 

*^*There  was  only  one  bunk  left  and  there 
had  to  be  a  place  to  let  Lucius  sober  up." 

"He  could  have  slq)t  in  mine" — surlily. 

"I  didn't  know  when  he  came  that  you 
would  be  away.  And —  Why,  Milt,  he 
wouldn't  fit  in  the  men's  shantyl  He  was 
so  out  of  place  in  his  leather  coat  and  his 
soft  hands.  He's  big  and  strong,  but  after 
all  he's  only  a  little  boy,  and  not  the  sort 
to  be  thrown  with  the  rough  crew  we  have 
now.  He's  a  rich  man's  son  who  has  never 
grown  up,  and  you  feel  out  of  patience  and 
sorry  for  him  at  the  same  time.  Aren't 
you  ashamed  to  let  your  jeaiousy  make 
you  aOly?" 

Evidently  Milt  Goddard  was.  He  grum- 
bled and  complained,  but  in  a  few  moments 
he  went  his  way  after  talking  about  work  to 
be  done,  though  it  was  clear  that  his  mind 
was  yet  on  his  frustrated  love-making. 


Above,  John  Taylor  had  heard  through 
the  grating  in  the  floor.  At  first  he  had 
been  amus^,  but  when  Helen  Foraker  ^ke 
of  him  as  an  inconsequential  youth  who 
needed  protection,  a  fiuious  flush  swept  into 
his  cheeks.  It  was  still  there  when  he 
descended  to  find  the  girl  at  her  desk. 

"Good-morning,"  she  said,  with  a  nod 
"I  took  liberty  with  your  affairs  and  sent 
Lucius  back  to  Panc^e.  I've  been  plaii- 
ning  to  drive  into  the  hardwood  for  the  last 
week;  I  can  make  it  to-day  and  from  there 
I  have  to  go  into  town,  so  you  may  ride 
with  me." 

"That  wasn't  necessary,"  he  said  cooDy. 
"I  had  intended  to  spend  the  day  there." 

"I'm  sorry —  I  didn't  want  the  children 
to  see  Lucius.  He  is  their  uncle,  their  onty 
living  relative.  Aunty  May,  who  is  responr 
sible  for  them,  doesn't  like  to  have  him 
around.  I  waited  to  explain.  Aunty  May 
called  you  for  breakfast,  but  you  didn't 
hear  and  the  children  were  iq>,soI  took  the 
respoi^bility." 

He  looked  at  the  dock.  It  was  sevoL 
Helen  saw  the  query  in  his  face. 

"Weeatatdawn,"5hee^lained.  "I  was 
up  a  trifle  earlier  to-day  because  I  wanted 
to  drive  to  Parker's." 

The  fact  of  having  overslept  coming  on 
top  of  the  rest  made  him  feel,  in  truth,  like 
a  httle  boy. 

He  ate  alone,  served  sourly  by  Aunty 
May,  making  the  meal  very  short,  and  ^en 
he  Idt  the  table  Helen  at  once  rose  and 
reached  for  her  jacket,  indicating  that  she 
bad  been  waiting  for  him. 

They  climbed  to  the  single  seat  <rf  the 
battered  car  and  went  north  through  her 
forest,  crossing  those  cleared  strips  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  through  ranks  of  pine  trees 
uniform  in  size,  growing  dosdy  together. 

THEY  overtook  Black  Joe,  and  the  car 
stopped  while  Helen  talked  briefly  with 
him.  He  carried  over  one  shoulder  a  long 
implement  with  a  steel  blade,  a  spud  of  some 
sort,  and  under  one  arm  was  a  bundle  of 
what  looked  at  first  to  Taylor  like  i»ne 
twigs  but  from  the  other  end  protruded 
roots  coated  in  wet  clay.  Infant  trees 
ready  to  be  planted,  he  told  himself  and, 
catching  a  word  in  the  girl's  talk,  he  knew 
those  lanes  which  made  a  checker-board  of 
the  forest  were  fire-lines.  The  idea  that 
this  foUy  of  l^en  Forakar's  was  no  casual 
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happening  took  shape  rapidly  in  his  mind. 

They  left  the  forest,  crossed  plains, 
climbed  a  ridge  and  came  into  a  hardwood 
slashing,  with  limbs  and  branches  a  tangle 
on  the  ground,  cordwood  stacked  hoe  and 
there  and  an  occaaonal  lonely  and  crq)pled 
sapling  standing  above  the  ruin.  Th^ 
dodged  stumps  and  finally  came  to  a  stop. 

**This  is  yours,  isn't  it?"  she  asked. 

"Search  me!  I've  never  been  hoe  before; 
I  was  dqjcndiag  on  finding  White." 

"Then  you  didn't  even  know  he  was 
gone?" 

"Not  until  I  got  to  Pancake." 

She  started  to  speak  but  checked  herself 
and  looked  at  him  searchingly. 

"Where's  the  raihx)ad?"  he  asked. 

"Railroad?  Why,  the  right  at  way  is 
over  yonder  a  half-mile;  the  steel's  been 
taken  up." 

"Taken  up?" 

"Didn't  you  know  that?"  she  asked. 

He  shook  his  head.  Her  incredulous 
question  seemed  to  take  all  the  straigth 
from  him. 

"I  didn't  know  anything  about  this,  it 
seems,"  he  burst  out.  "You  know  and 
Lucius  knew;  Jim  Harris  knew,  and  my 
father's  attorney  In  Detroit;  my  father  him- 
self knew  and  his  secretary  knew.  I  came 
up  here  to  do  the  first  piece  of  work  I've 
ever  tackled,  so  bull-headed  and  cock-sure 
of  myself  that  my  pride  wouldn't  let  me 
ask  questions  of  anybody! 

*Tm  on  trial  with  my  father.  If  I  make 
good  here  I  make  good  mtfa  him,  and  that 
means  backing.for  whatever  I  may  try  to  do 
in  the  future.  I  don't  know  what's  wrong 
with  these  logs,  but  everybody  else  does 
know.  It's  my  business  and  I'm  not  in  the 
secret.  Now  I'm  asking  you,  a  stranger,  to 
let  me  in." 

He  sto[q)ed  as  suddenly  as  he  had  begun. 
For  a  moment  the  girl  eyed  him,  her  whole 
interest  awakened. 

"Get  out  and  I'll  show  you,"  she  said 
almost  curtly. 

He  followed  her  over  tops,  around  piles 
of  brush,  to  the  brink  of  a  sharp,  deep 
ravine.  The  river  could  be  heard  murmur- 
ing not  far  oflF;  a  partridge  whirred  up  from 
their  feet  and  a  squirrel  scolded  from  a  sap- 
ling. None  of  this  did  Taylor  swjse,  nor 
was  he  conscious  of  the  girl's  eyes  on  him. 

He  saw  only  togs — logs  by  the  hundreds, 
logs  by  the  thousands;  train-loads  of  logs; 
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logs  on  end,  logs  upstandii^,  logs  in  a 
wonderful,  hopeless  tangle  at  the  bottom  of 
that  ravine.  To  right  and  left  the  d^res- 
sion  extended;  to  right  and  Irit  went  the 
logs;  logs  thi^  feet  in  diameter,  logs  as 
small  as  six  inches  through.  Logs,  logs — 
logs — in  a  meaningless  jumble. 

He  looked  at  the  girl  in  bewilderment. 

"Why—  Why  a«  they  Aere?" 

"It's  been  tlie  talk  of  the  country,"  she 
said.  "White  contracted  with  your  father 
to  cut  this  forty.  He  went  at  it  the  last 
thing  and,  was  paid.  ,for  the  scale  on  the 
decks.  He  was  not  to  get  his  pay  until  the 
woods  were  dean,  but  the  snow  went  with  a 
rush;  he  knew  it  wouldn't  let  him  haul  them 
all  to  the  railroad,  so  he  dun^}ed  them  here. 
The  inqiector  vdio  reiHesented  your  faster 
lofd&ed  over  the  slash  and  found  the  woods 
clear.  White  got  his  money  and  cleared  out. 
They  started  taking  up  the  railroad  two 
weeks  before  these  were  discovered.  It's 
thirteen  miles  to  the  main  line." 

A  wave  of  hot  rage  swept  through  Taylor's 
body,  making  his  J^e  durk.  He  knew  then 
what  tibe  chu(±ling  of  his  father  had  meant ; 
he  interpreted  Rowe's  smirk;  he  reasoned 
out  Jim  Harris's  comments.  He  knew  why 
Lucius  and  this  girl  had  been  surprised  at 
his  errand. 

He  laughed  bitterly  and  drew  a  cigaret 
from  his  case  with  unsteady  fingCTs,  lighted 
it  and  toske  the  match  savagely. 

"£te  can  have  his  It^!" — ^blowing  smoke 
throu^  his  nostrils.  "Ik  can  have  hb  logs 
and  let  'em  rot  for  all  of  me!  I'U  find  some 
other  way  to  make  my  banning!" 

"A  quicka  way?"  she  ask^,  ahnost 
casually. 

"Quicker — and  easier." 

"And  what  if  these  logs  spoil?" 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  he  challenged. 
'•What's  that  to  me?" 

"Nothing,  perhaps — ^but  maybe  it  should 
be."  He  eyed  her  closely,  interest  in  what 
she  was  driving  at  overcoming  for  the 
moment  his  anger.  "Were  you  in  the 
army?" 

"Yes." 

"Why?" 

"Excitemait,  and  everybody  was  do- 
ing it." 

"Nothing  more?** 

"Oh — ^it  was  up  to  me." 

"Because  we  were  all  in  trouble?  Yes. 
We  are  all  gui^  to  be  in  trouble  before 
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loi^  again  if  people  go  on  wasting  lo^  and 
the  opportunities  to  grow  more  logs."  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  indifferently,  but  she 
did  not  appear  to  notice.  "We  have  only  a 
fifty-year  cut  of  virgin  timber  left  ia  this 
whole  country.  Trees  are  second  only  in 
importance  to  food.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  when  they  are  gone?" 

"Fifty  years  is  a  long  time  away." 

"Europe  was  three  thousand  miles 
away." 

"Say,  what  are  you  getting  at?"  he 
demanded. 

"Two  things:  The  first  is  that  saving 
these  logs  is  a  necessary  thing,  not  perhaps 
for  you  and  for  me,  but  for  the  country  we 
live  in.  It's  only  three  hundred  thousand 
feet  or  so,  but  it's  going  to  save  just  that 
much  standing  timber  S  it's  made  use  <rf. 
And  the  next  is  that  I  have  from  my  father 
a  natiiral  fear  of  waste — waste  of  material 
and  waste  of  men  and  women."  He 
removed  his  cigaret  and  flicked  off  the  ash 
absently.  "You  admitted  back  in  the  car 
that  you  have  never  done  anything  you 
can  point  to.  You're  about  twenty-five 
years  old,  aren't  you?  You  have  already 
commenced  to  go  to  waste  '* 

"I'm  through,  though!   I'm  " 

"You're  dodging  the  first  job  because  it  is 
hard." 

"No;  because  they  tried  to  trick  me." 

"And  if  you  give  up  they'll  succeed.'* 
He  arrested  the  cigaret  on  its  way  back  to 
his  lips.  "Don't  you  see  that?  The  laugh 
.will  be  on  you  then.  Maybe  you'll  do  bet- 
ter in  a  smaU  sense  to  give  this  up  and  try 
something  else.  Your  father  gave  you  these 
logs,  I  take  it,  because  he  thought  you  would 
fail.  If  you  do  fail,  you're  wasting  an  op- 
portunity to  show  him,  among  other  things, 
that  his  joke  was  cruel,  aren't  you?" 

"I'll  show  him  yet  in  some  other  way." 

"But  what  about  your  pride?" 

"Haven't  any." 

"Only  a  few  minutes  ago  you  told  me  that 
you  hadn't  asked  about  this  open  secret  be- 
cause you  were  too  proud."  He  frowned, 
letting  his  eyes  run  over  the  ravine.  "Isn't 
there  something  to  what  I  say?" 

A  new  emotion  was  stining  in  young  John 
Taylor.  He  was  in  a  comer  without  argu- 
ment He  was  trying  to  slide  aroimd  the 
obstacle  directly  in  his  path,  looking  for  an 
easy  way  out — and  he  was  proud.  But  in 
this  hour  he  had  beonne  humUe  and  taate 


honest  with  hunself  than  he  had  ever  been 

before. 

"There  is  a  great  deal,"  he  said;  "but 
what  can  I  do?  Here  are  the  logs;  the  tail- 
road  is  gone;  they'll  spoil  before  snow." 

"Whatever  is  done  must  be  done  at  onct 
Do  you  want  to  try  to  turn  this  }ckt  on 
your  father?  And  to  do  something  hard 
and  to  be  a  pretty  good  American  in  pe&o- 
times  by  saving  this  timber?" 

"Will  you  show  me  the  way?"  he  asked 
sharply. 

She  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  "I  don't 
know  the  way.  I  have  an  idea,  but  maybe 
it  won't  work.  First,  though,  I  want  you 
to  go  to  Pancake  and  put  it  up  to  the  best 
logger  you  can  find  in  town.  If  he  has  an 
idea,  consider  it;  if  he  hasn%  maybe  I  can 
help." 

He  pulled  the  cigaret  from  its  holder  and 
dropped  it  to  the  ground.  His  face  was 
flusJbed,  lips  parted  in  a  smile  of  growing 
interest.  The  girl  put  out  her  foot  and 
ground  the  ash  of  the  cigaret  to  extinction. 
Then  she  lifted  her  face  to  him  for  answer. 

John  Taylor  laughed  shortly. 

"As  far  as  I  can  see,  that's  not  unreason- 
able," he  said.  "Let*sgo!" 

WHO'S  the  best  authority  on  timber 
around  here?" 
John  Taylor,  hanging  over  the  desk  in  the 
Commercial  House,  put  that  question  to 
Henry  Wales,  the  proprietor. 
"Humphrey  Bryant,"  Wales  said. 
"Lumberman?" 

"Nope.  Editor  of  th'  Banner,  State 
senator  since  God  knows  when.   But  he 

knows  logs." 
"Reliable?" 

"Well,  yes.  He  ain't  very  poplar  in  his 
home  town,  got  a  lot  of  fool  ideas  about 
holdin'  back  th'  country,  but  I  guess  his 
word's  good." 

At  the  little  bank  he  was  referred  to  the 
same  man  by  the  fussy  little  proprietor,  and 
Jim  Harris,  who  met  him  on  the  street, 
waved  a  hand  toward  the  newspaper  office 
and  stated  that  Hump  Bryuit  knew  more 
about  logs  than  Paul  Bunion  himself.  Har- 
ris wanted  to  talk  further,  but  Taylor  broke 
away.  He  had  a  feeUng  that  the  man  was 
defiled  and,  though  he  could  detect  no  hard- 
ness behind  the  good  humor,  the  words  of 
the  dying  woman  last  night  edioed  in  his 
ears  and  made  him  uneasy. 
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The  office  of  the  Blueberry  Banner  was  a 
dingy,  dusty,  dark  little  place,  smellix^  as 
all  newsp^)er  offices  have  amelled  from 
time  beyond  reckoning.  An  unpainted  par- 
tition divided  the  front  frcHn  the  back  office, 
and  it  was  plastered  with  newspaper  clip- 
pings, many  of  them  yellowed  by  and 
dimmed  by  accumulated  dust.  A  table 
in  one  corner  was  stacked  high  with  a  mix- 
ture of  unopened  mail,  bundles  of  old  papers 
and  what  not.  Dusty  files  ol  the  Banner 
bound  in  calf^in  reposed  oa  shelves;  a 
picture  of  Lincoln  hung  askew  over  them, 
aod  oo  the  c^ipoaite  wall  was  a  lithograph 
of  Hazen  S.  Fingree. 

At  a  duttered  de^  sat  an  old  man,  a 
smaU,  round,  old  man,  wiio  struck  John  at 
once  as  being  the  original  for  all  the  Santa 
Clauses  who  ever  tookd  a  reinden  four- 
in-hand.  He  was  writii^  and  as  Taylor 
entned  he  lodied  up,  put  the  thick  lead  of 
his  pencO  gainst  the  tip  of  his  tongue  and 
studied  the  newcomer  abstractedly  with 
his  br^t-blue  eyes. 

'*Good-moming,  Mr.  Taylor/'  he  said. 
John  smiled.   "News  traveb  quickly.'' 
"Yes.    There's  little  fresh  in  a  weekly 
iiew^)^)er  up  here  except  the  advertising 
and  [rfate  matter.   Have  a  chair;  make 
yourself  comfortable." 

"I  suppose  you,  like  every  one  else,  know 
wby  I'm  up  here." 

A  pink  tongue  roved  the  lips  behind  the 
whiskers  and  the  bright  eyes  studied  Tay- 
lor's face  again.  He  took  off  lus  passes 
and  swung  one  stubby  leg  slowly. 
"Have  you  seai  your  father's  logs?" 
''I've  seen  the  logs.  They  happoi  to  be 
mine,  thot^." 

"Yours,  eh?  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with 'em?" 

"That's  what  I  came  here  to  ask  vou." 
"Why  to  me?" 

"Men  in  town  tell  me  you  know  all  there 
is  to  know  about  logging  and  I  need  expert 
advice." 

The  old  editor  wheezed  a  laugh. 

"Meet  any  of  my  political  enemies?" 

"If  I  did,  I  didn't  find  it  out." 

"They're  lax!  Wait  until  fall  an'  election 
time  and  you'll  hear  what  a  scoundrel  I  am 
— ^hum-m-m —  It's  advice  you're  after,  eh? 
Since  you've  come  to  me,  then,  I'll  get 
Jiersonal  right  off.  How  much  do  those  logs 
stand  you  in  where  they  are?" 

Taylor  moved  uneasily.  "My  pride,  sir — 
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all  of  it."  The  foot  stopped  swinging. 
''My  father  gave  them  to  me  for  my  start. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  I  would  fall  down. 
I'm  inclined  to  think  he  wants  me  to." 

The  editor's  eyes  lo^  some  of  their  bright- 
ness, and  a  profound  sympathy  and  concern 
^owed  there. 

"That's  too  bad,  son.  It's  a  hea\y  invest- 
ment and  the  job's  a  tough  one.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  logging  yourself?" 

"Nothing.  Except  thatwith  logs  thirteen 
miles  from  a  railroad,  with  snow  gone,  the 
owner  is  up  against  it." 

A  pause. 

"To  cut  'an  up  for  chemical  wood 
wouldn't  get  out  what  you've  put  into  them. 
No— anybody  could  do  that."  The  editor 
leaned  hat^,  k>cking  his  hands  behind  his 
head,  andstared  at  the  ceiling,  'lliere  isn't 
any  posstMfity  d  trucking  them  out  by 
team  or  tiactOT  without  eating  up  their 
value.  I  don't  know  of  a  portable  *  mill 
that's  available.  By  George,  Tavtor,  I 
dm't  know!" 

A MAN  smeared  with  ink  appeared  from 
the  back  office  and  the  editor  excused 
himself.  He  had  no  more  than  disapjieared 
when  the  outer  ^loor  opened  and  Sim  Bums 
entered.  He  did  not  recognize  Taylor  until 
he  had  a{^<»ched  the  de^;  then  he 
flushed  and  sniffed. 

"Momin',"  he  said  rather  timidly.  John 
nodded.  Silence,  while  Bums  shuffled. 
He  cleared  his  throat.  "I  expect  I  owe  you 
an  apol(^,  Mister  Taylor,"  he  said,  with  a 
servile  whine  in  his  voice. 
"No;  I  don't  think  so." 
This  reassured  the  man,  who  said  with 
more  confidence:  "AM  of  us  makes  mistakes. 

I  didn't  know  who  you  was  or  " 

Br3rant  reentered  the  room  in  time  to 
interrupt  Bums'  attempt  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  son  of  the  rich  Luke  Taylor, 
"Want  to  pay  what  I  owe.  Hump,"  he 
said,  drawing  out  a  pmse.  "It's  two 
dollars." 

"Just  the  price  of  a  fifty-cent  work-shirt," 
said  the  edittx  with  a  chudde.  Sim  did  not 
respond.  "Is  this  an  dection  bet,  Sim,  or  a 
jwomise?" 

"I  don't  notice  you're  spreadin'  yourself 
on  congratulations." 

"No;  and  your  hearing  is  excellent"— 
grimly. 

'T  knew  what  you  was  up  to,  Bryant! 
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I  knew  you  tried  to  get  somdxxly  to  run 
ag'm  n»e." 

"Yes?  They're  all  afraid  of  yoa  iq>  there, 
Sim.  Your  uncle  was  town  boss  so  long 
he  got  *&a  thinking  it  belongs  to  die  Burns 
faimly." 

"If  we  don't  own  it,  we  seem  to  be  in 
charge." 

"And  more's  the  pity,  Sim!" 

The  man  turned  to  the  door. 

"Mudi  obliged  for  the  two-dc^lar  plas* 
ter." 

Slam!  And  a  rattle  of  kx»e  glass  the 
only  rcfdy. 

The  cdd  man  lauf;bed  to  himself  and  sat 
down,  but  he  did  not  turn  to  Taylor 
al(Mi<%.  He  watched  Burns  cross  the  street. 
A  limp  curtain  in  an  ui^>er  fnmt  roam  <A 
the  Commercial  House  nwved  back  and  Jim 
Harris's  foce  appeared.  I£shand  bet^cned 
to  the  new  superviscMr.  SUm  went  into  the 
hotd  and  up  the  stairs. 

From  a  draw^  Bryant  todt  a  wcsn  note- 
hook  and  opened  it  slowly.  He  glanced 
at  the  dock  and  on  a  fre^  wrote: 

11:00  A.K  Sim  Butns. 

He  droi^wd  the  bod^:  and  fdded  his  hands 
across  his  stomadi  and  looked  at  John  very 
soberly.  "Son,  I'm  up  a  tree  and  doa't  see 
a  way  down,"  he  ssud. 

The  boy  locked  through  the  window  again 
and  the  editor  watched  his  profile  caref idly. 
For  a  m(»nent  they  were  so,  and  then  he  saw 
Taylor's  exfwes^on  changeas  ashade  of  hope 
filtered  throu^  its  smouaiess.  Helen  For- 
aker  was  commg  across  the  muddy  street. 

"Sbe'* — gesturii^ — ^"sent  me  here,"  John 
said. 

Hden  entered  and  the  moi  rose,  the  old 
editor  bowing  with  a  mixture  of  courtliness 
and  paternal  affecti<m. 

"Sit  down,  Helen,"  he  said  gently.  •*Mr. 
Taylor  says  you  sent  him  to  me." 

'Indirectly.  I  asked  him  to  locate  Pan- 
cake's best  logger.  I  knew  who  it  would  be, 
but  I  £^'t  want  to  send  him  to  you  because 
I  ^dn't  want  to  risk  susindoo." 

"Suspicion?" 

^e  nodded. 

*TVhat  have  you  told  Mr.  Taylor?" 
She  glanced  at  John,  and  Bryant  said, 
"He  brings  a  problem  I  can't  solve." 
"Give  up?"  The  girl's  eyes  danced. 
"Give  up,"  said  the  other,  bowii^. 


"And  you?" 

Taylor  merely  shrugged  for  rqdy. 

"TTien  my  proposal  won't  have  modi 
competition!" 

The  editor's  fat        sto{^>ed  swinging. 

"You  mean  you  want  to  buy  those  logs?" 

"No.  I  want  to  handle  them,  th<^h, 
and  maybe  saw  the  lumber." 

"Saw  it?"  The  desk  chair  rocked  for- 
ward with  a  wail  of  its  dd  ^Mrings.  "Bxnr 
in  the  world,  Hdoi,  are  you  gomg  to  get  it 
tothemill?  It's  sixteen  nuhss  by  way  S  the 
road  and  that  means  " 

"There  is  the  river." 

She  looked  at  Taylor  with  that,  and  he 
quickly  retorted: 

"River?  You  can't  float  haidwoodl" 

IT  WAS  onectf  the  few  facts  (flogging  on 
whidi  he  waa  sure,  and  he  thou^t  for 
the  moment  that  his  ^;nocance  was  bdng 
imposed  upon,  but  she  said: 

"The  ash,  basswood  and  hemlof^— 
c^t  the  butt  k^s — ^win  float  You  remem- 
ber the  cedar  poles  I  cut  two  years  ^o" — 
turning  to  the  editor — "and  the  water  went 
down,  and  we  were  short-handed,  and  I 
left  them  banked?  They're  r^t  at  the 
mouth  d  the  ravine.  We  can  dog  the 
maple  and  beech  and  birch  to  the  hemlock 
and  <%dar,  and  raft  it  to  my  mSSL  It  wiU 
be  very  simple." 

She  looked  again  at  Taylor. 
"I'll  make  you  that  proposition.  IH  get 
the  logs  to  my  mill  at  the  cost  and  twenty 
per  cent.,  and  if  you  think  I'm  going  to  trim 
you,  you  can  hire  somebody  to  watch. 

"You  can  ship  your  by  rail  from  the 
min  siding  or  I'll  saw  then,  custom  job— 
and  you'd  better  let  me  saw  them.  Hicre 
isn't  any  jack  works  to  get  them  fron  the 
pond  to  the  track,  and  your  hardwood  will 
begin  deadheading  in  a  hurry,  so  it  ou^t  to 
come  out  of  the  water  as  fast  as  it  gets  to  the 
mill.  Cars  are  hard  to  get  right  now  and  you 
might  have  to  handle  twice." 

She  turned  to  Bryant,  who  had  watched 
dosely.  "I'll  leave  it  to  you,  Humphry,  if 
that  isn't  foir  enoi^  Ux  a  ^vs^  job.  If 
he  shipped  to  a  mill,  it'd  be  anyways  a  forty- 
mile  rail-haul  and  I  don't  know  as  he  could 
get  it  done  that  dose.  Besides,  it'd  add  to 
the  cost  to  handle  them  again  at  the  pmd. 
I  don't  think  it's  practical  to  get  them  out 
withacross-haulorswii^-bo(»nand  tackle." 
Humf^ey  Bryant  was  rubbii^  a  iiattd 
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vigorously  over  his  beard,  and  the  smile 
which  miide  his  eyes  so  br^ht  ran  out  into 
a  chuckle. 

"My  dear,"  he  stud  to  the  girl,  "there  was 
at  the  first  in  you  something  of  the  Blessed 
Damosel ;  then  came  a  strain  of  Joan  of  Arc; 
this  morning  I  see  qualities  of  Catherine  of 
Russia!" 

For  two  hours  they  discussed  the  job  and 
John  went  out  to  walk  and  talk  with  Ezam 
Grainger,  the  banker,  and  finally  he  went 
back  to  the  office  of  the  Banner  to  sign  the 
formal  agreement.  With  no  tittle  temerity, 
true,  because  it  was  like  puttii^  his  name  to 
a  blank  check.  Still,  there  was  in  the  man- 
ner of  Humphrey  Br3rant  that  which  induced 
confidence -and  trust,  and  as  for  the  girl,  he 
was  begiiuiing  to  find  her  quite  complex,  and 
though  he  sensed  the  truth  that  she  was  a 
shrewd  bargainer,  he  believed  that  those 
level  brown  eyes  could  conceal  no  crooked 
thoi^ht,  that  her  fine  voice  would  speak  no 
untruth. 

Hden  and  Bryant  remained  in  theftmner 
office  and  John  walked  over  to  the  Com- 
mercial House.  The  day  seemed  one  of  the 
brightest  he  had  ever  seen;  the  sense  of 
inferiority  that  had  been  upon  him  earlier 
was  gone,  absorbed  ia  a  new  sort  oi  self- 
satisfaction. 

To-day's  decd^(m  meant  money;  not  a 
great  deal,  perhaps,  but  money — and  honest 
money.  He  wanted  numey  now  more  than 
he  had  ever  wanted  it  before;  but  after  last 
night's  experience  out  in  Thad  Parker's 
house,  he  was  rather  particular  about  how 
it  should  come  to  him. 

He  sat  down  in  the  dingy  little  office  of 
the  hotel  and  wrote  at  length  to  Marcia, 
telling  her  little  of  what  had  happened 
except  ^at  things  were  going  well,  exhaust- 
ing his  vocabulary  in  love-making. 

While  he  wrote,  Hden  talked  gravely  to 
Humphrey  Bryant.  He  listened,  as  grave- 
ly, to  the  story  of  the  visit  that  Sim  Bums 
had  paid  her,  and  when  she  finished  he 
nodded. 

"It  begins  to  connect,"  he  commented. 
"With  what?" 

"To  a  movement  that  is  on  foot  to  build 
roads  and  mme  schocds  in  the  Harris  De- 
velopment district,  that  more  gullible  men 
and  women  may  lay  their  hopes  on  the  altar 
of  his  greed!"  He  looked  down  at  his  desk. 
•This  is  Jeimy  Parker's  obituary,  Helen," 
He  paused.   "Roads  and  schools  cost 
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money,  and  this  is  a  poor  county.  The 
Thad  Parkers  can't  build  highways;  Chief 
Fontiac  Power  won't;  but  Jim  Harris  needs 
improvements  to  swell  his  profits.  Jim 
Huris  was  behind  Sim  Bums  in  his  election. 
There's  only  one  property  Irft,  politically 
unprotected,  that  can  foot  big  bifis." 

Some  of  the  color  went  from  her  face. 

"And  that  is  why  they  threaten  to  tax 
Foraker's  Folly  out  of  the  county?" 

"It  looks  that  way.  We  can't  fool  our- 
selves on  the  direction  of  the  wind." 

The  girl,  hands  lax  in  her  lap,  looked  up. 
Then  she  said: 

"I'm  depending  on  you  so!  You're  the 
only  friend  I  have  who  can  stand  behind 
me — or  before  me.  My  father  could  teach 
me  forestry,  but  in  the  game  of  trickery 
he  was  a  child." 

The  old  man  rested  a  hand  on  her 
shoulder.  "At  the  next  session  of  the 
l^islature,"  he  said,  "we  may  be  able  to 
make  some  headway  in  protecting  you  fiom 
our  asinine  laws.  And  until  then  IH  be 
with  you  from  soup  to — omega!" 

Outside  a  man,  loitering  on  the  walk, 
started  suddenly  across  the  street.  A  cur- 
tain in  that  up-stairs  front  room  of  the 
hotel  had  moved  shghtly.  The  editor  took 
the  worn  book  from  hL  desk  drawer  and 
wrote  painstakingly: 

11:57  AJC  WesHubbaid. 

npHAT  was  the  sixth  of  May. 
^  On  the  morning  of  the  seventh 
Milt  Goddard  and  Helen  Foraker  were 
covering  the  country  by  car  and  telephcme 
for  teams  and  men.  The  slide  whidi 
dragged  logs  by  endless  chain  from  river  to 
mill  was  overhauled;  the  blacksmith  in 
Pancake  was  at  work  early,  making  a 
quantity  of  chain-dogs,  and  a  wagon-low  of 
supplies  went  into  White's  abandoned 
camp,  the  nearest  shelter  to  the  ravine  in 
whidi  the  logs  had  been  abandoned. 

That  night  Black  Joe  dragged  out  his 
turkey  and  brought  to  light  his  aged  Grand 
Rapids  driving-boots,  unused  but  carefully 
pr^rved  these  many  years.  He  greased 
them  again  and  sharpened  the  spikes, 
handling  the  foot-gear  with  an  odd  excite- 
ment. The  next  morning  he  was  on  the 
stream  early  with  dynamite,  wire  and  his 
buzzer,  and  the  heavy  detonations  of  the 
explosive  punctuated  the  day  as  he  tore 
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from  their  anchorage  those  snags  whkh 
had  impeded  nothing  but  driftwood  fw  a 
decade  and  more. 

Three  weeks  later,  for  there  were  delays, 
the  first  raft,  Old  Joe  ankle-dee|>  but  top- 
side on  the  slt^gish  m^le,  swui^  to  a  stop 
against  the  boom  at  the  miU  aiid  began 
crawling  up  one  by  one  to  the  waiting  band- 
saw. 

ON  A  morning  in  mid- June,  Luke  Taylor 
sat  in  the  Ubrary  of  his  DetrcHt  hcMoe, 
dictating  to  Philip  Rowe.  He  spoke  a 
phrase  or  a  sentence  at  a  time  and  looked 
with  his  hard  old  eyes  out  through  the  broad 
windows  down  the  sweep  at  formal  garden 
toward  the  river.  His  gaze  did  not  go  as 
far  as  the  water,  though;  it  was  arrested 
half-way,  not  on  the  Grecian  terrace  of 
marble  but  on  the  trees  that  stood  above 
it,  bending  their  tops  lightly  in  the  breeze. 
Tli^  were  wlute  pines,  planted  there  years 
ago  despite  the  protests  the  landscape 
architet^  who  planned  that  garden;  that 
group  oi  trees  was  the  only  item  that  inter- 
ested  the  man  who  had  paid  him  lus  fee. 

From  the  ezpresatm  on  the  <^  man's 
face  or  from  the  tone  of  his  voice  the  oc- 
casion might  have  been  of  little  importance. 
A  look  at  his  secretary,  however,  would 
have  indicated  that  this  moment  was  of 
great  consequence  to  some  one;  his  hand 
holding  the  pencil  -trembled  slightly  in  the 
waits  and  the  veins  on  his  for^ead,  close 
up  under  the  sleek  hair,  stood  out  in  knots. 

Luke  went  on,  "To  my  soa,  Jchn  Tay- 
lor— the  sum  (rf  fifty  dollars — ^weekly — so 

long  as  he  may  " 

A  flush  swept  up  over  Rowe's  forehead 
and  a  sharp  gleam  of  trium|A  showed  in  his 
lowered  eyes. 

"*\.r.J  fcr  the  administrator — "  Luke 
pausr.-d,  working  his  mouth  vigorously,  and 
cast  a  glance  at  the  head  of  the  younger 
man  bowed  over  his 'book.  He  did  not 
know  that  Rowe's  heart  stopped,  that  a  chill 
flashed  down  his  limbs.  This  was  the  mo- 
ment, the  one  he  had  plotted  and  planned — 
the  moment  when  anew  administrator  would 

be  named  in  a  new  will  

But  before  Luke  could  go  on* the  door 
opened,  a  maid  slipped  in  and  dro^^Md  let- 
ters on  the  desk. 

The  intrusion  distracted  the  xAd  man, 
whose  eyes  rested  on  the  mail  Rowe 
followed  the  girl's  retreat  from  the  room  as 


though  he  could  have  harmed  her  for  that 
break — and  Luke  was  saying: 

"What's  in  the  mail,  Rowe?  Asythii^ 
from  " 

The  other  put  his  note-bo(^  down  and 
ran  through  die  letters. 

"From  McLdlan— Internal  Revenue  rf- 
fice— Red  Cross— here's  one4rom  Pancake." 

"From  John?  He's  written  at  last,  di? 
Read  it!" 

"You  don't  want  to  finidt  the  matter  d 

the  will,  then?" 
"That  can  wait." 

Rowe's  fingers  were  unsteady  as  they  tan 
opea  the  envelope  and  rattl^  the  cieases 
tnm  the  paper.   He  read  aloud: 

DbakFathkr:  It  has  been  overamooth  since 
I  left  you  to  take  up  tlris  job  aod  I  have  not  writtea 
for  two  reasons.  First,  I  have  beta  veiy  busf 
learning  necessary  things;  seoood,  Pre  bad  noOinc 

definite  to  tdl  you  

Rowe  paused,  and  his  face  lost  ootor. 
"Go  on,"  said  Luke. 

To^y,  the  first  two  can  of  mafHe  started  roBing. 
They  go  to  Bender  of  Detroit  at  S76  for  No.  2. 
CcKomcm  and  better  on  txaA.  Ibe  qiuHty  gradea 
up  to  aven^^.   Hastily,  Jobm. 

P.  5. — I'm  wdl,  happy  and  ha^.  Love  to 

mother. 

Rowe's  eyes  wait  bade  over  the  para- 
graf^  and  his  Ikows  ocmtracted  a  bit  CM 
Luke  was  very  still  a  moment;  then  he  said: 

"Hiere's  a  trick  somewhat.  CaU  Ben- 
derl" 

On  the  tel^>hone  Rowe  got  the  head  ot 
the  lumber  firm. 

"Mr.  Bender,  this  is  Rowe,  Mr.  Luke 
Taylor's  secretary  " 

"Bookkeeper!  Bookkeeper!"  mumbled 
Luke  irritably. 

"And  I'm  inquiring  about  lumber  from 
Blueberry  Coun^  .  .  .  You  did  .  .  .  Yes; 
Mr.  J<An  Taylor^-you—  Thank  you,  ar." 

He  turned  to  Liike. 

"They  bought,  all  right" 

"At  that  price?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

The  old  man  wriggled  as  nearly  erect  as 
his  back  would  permit  and  smote  the  flou' 
a  stout  bbw  with  his  cane.  "Sellin'  the 
lumber,  Rowe!  Sellin'  lumberl  When  Mc- 
Lellan  had  the  best  mea  he  knows  about 
on  the  job  and  th^  lepcnted  it  was  a  dead 
lossi" 
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ffis  words  gave  way  to  a  spasm  of  triieezy 
laughter  and  he  waved  his  cane. 

"I  don't  understand  it,"  snapped  Rowe. 

"Understandl  Understand  it?  Why, 
damn  it,  it's  as  plain  as  a  mole  on  a  pretty 
girl's  chin!  Th'  young  buck's  got  some- 
thing t»  him,  Rowel  I  thought  he  didn't. 
I  tried  to  show  him  up — and  by  the  Lord 
Harry,  he's  ^owin'  me  up!  Showin'  us  up, 
Rowe!"  He  laughed  again  until  he  stran- 
gled for  breath. 

Rowe  picked  up  his  note-book  and  sat 
down.    "Do  you  want  to  go  on?"  he  asked. 

"With  the  will?  The  will,  eh?"  Luke 
mumbled  to  himself  and  his  blue  eyes 
studied  his  secretary's  face,  then  went  out 
to  that  clump  of  pme.  ''No.  No,  Rowe. 
We  won't  go  on  with  that  to^y.  Tde- 
phone  McLellan  I've  changed  my  mind 
about  changin'  my  will — for  a  few  days — a 
few  days.  Here;  take  a  letter!" 
The  smile  in  his  eyes  was  brighter. 

John  Taylor,  Esquire,  Pancake,  Mich. 

Yours  of  leceat  date  recdved  and  oontenta  noted. 
Your  mother  is  well.   Yours  truly   

F.  S. — Bender  is  making  his  cracks  that  he  beat 
you  on  your  first  shipmoit.  Watch  the  market  and 
aoa't  be  a  bigger  fou  than  you  can  hdp. 

He  grinned.  Rowe  looked  up  sullenly 
at  this  statement,  which  had  no  foundation 
in  faft. 

"A  line  in  time  often  gathers  a  lot  of  moss, 
Rowe,"  remarked  Luke.    "Now  send 
mother  here.  Hurry!" 

CURLED  on  a  chaise  longue  in  her  chintz- 
draped  bedroom,  Marda  Murray,  too, 
read  a  letter  from  Pancake  that  afternoon, 
read  with  a  mounting  flush  in  her  cheek  and 
a  light  in  her  blue  eyes  that  was  not  of  good 
nature. 

For  a  month,  now,  those  letters  bad 
roistered  a  cumtilative  change  in  John 
Taykn-.  He  had  gone  away  a  cynical, 
Masi,  conceited  yoimg  man  of  the  world;  he 
was  losing  that  cynicism  and  indifference; 
he  was  becoming  as  enthusiastic,  as  im- 
pulsive as  a  university  sophomore,  and  as 
wrought  up  over  his  success  as  a  normal 
twelve-year-old  is  over  the  capture  of  his 
first  fish  and  game — and  to  Marda  Murray 
his  rewards  were  about  as  significant. 

In  this  lettCT  he  told  of  the  sale  of  his 
first  lumber  and  figured  for  her  the  ^proxi- 
mate profit;  he  forecasted  the  grand  total 
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that  his  venture  would  yield,  setting  it  off 
with  underscoring  and  exclamation-points, 
but  as  the  girl  read  her  thin  lip  drew  up  in 
the  suggestion  of  a  curl.  Where  a  month 
ago  his  letters  had  consisted  of  a  dignified 
and  assured  love-making,  they  now  chat- 
tered on  about  people  who  did  not  interest 
her  at  all:  Humjduvy  BryEmt,  cf  whom 
John  wrote  as  a  firm  friend;  about  a  person 
named  Black  Joe — evidently  not  colored — 
who  refused  John  his  confidence,  and  about 
Helen  Foraker,  with  a  strange  repression, 
an  irr^ularity  in  the  style  which  Marcia 
did  not  detect.  She  fini^ied  this  letter: 

I'm  awfully  sorry,  but  it  won't  be  possible  for  me 
to  spend  much  time  at  the  house-party  at  Didt 
Mason's  lodge.  You  go,  by  all  means,  and  I  may 
be  able  to  q>end  Sundays  there.  It's  faard^  Marda, 
to  give  up  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I'm  beguming  to 
feel  that  my  father  wasn't  so  far  wrong  in  thinking 
I  didn't  amount  to  much.  The  more  I  thhdc  of  it 
the  less  I  am  inclined  to  ever  ask  a  favn  of  him. 
Hus  that  I  am  making  is  all  my  own. 

Her  eyes  lii^ered  on  that  paragraph  and 
her  slender  brows  quiiked;  she  glsmced  idly 
back  over  the  letter,  stofvping  ajpun  on  the 
page  where  he  fwecasted  fais  pebble 
profits.  She  folded  the  paper  and  placed 
it  in  the  envelope,  and  as  ^e  tossed  it  to  her 
dressing-table  there  was  something  savage 
in  the  gesttne  and  she  sniffed  disdainfully. 

In  the  hall  a  tdephone-bdl  jingled  and 
she  went  to  answer  it. 

"Hello  ...  Oh,  yes,  Phil ...  No;  not  to- 
ni^t,  thank  you . . .  Oh,  I've  a  headache — 
By  the  way,  Phil,  has  Mr.  Taylor  heard 
from  John?  ...  He  has?  No  . . .  Yes  .  .  . 
After  all,  you  m^t  take  me  out  a  while  this 
evening — about  nine?  Good-by." 

Lookii^  at  the  reflection  x)f  her  cool  blue 
eyes  as  her  cool,  small  hands  worked  in  her 
golden  hair,  Marcia  spoke"  again:  "Of 
course,  if  he  shotdd  please  his—  But  he 
doesn't  want  the  old  crabis  mon^l" 

ON  HEXEN  FORAKKR'S  suggestion, 
John  had  gone  to  live  in  the  men's 
shanty  with  Milt  Goddard,  Black  Joe  and 
the  balance  of  the  crew  that  had  not  been 
shifted  to  the  White  camp. 

It  was  not  a  congenial  shelter  for  him. 
He  was  out  of  place,  did  not  belong  to  the 
dass  oi  men  with  wh<Hn  he  ate  and  slept, 
and  his  reputation  as  a  "mixer"  in  that 
other  exbtence  he  had  lived  did  him  no 
good  here.  More,  Goddard  was  surly  smd 
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gruff,  as  his  deeply  rooted  jealousy  prompt- 
ed. Black  Joe  ignored  jc^  and  would 
re^Kmd  to  none  of  his  advances. 

Alter  their  agreement  was  signed,  Ta>ior 
had  nothii^  of  a  personal  nature  in  common 
wiUi  Helen  Fwaker.  Thar  exchanges  c& 
convcrsatioa  were  all  brief  and-vhoUy  caa- 
cemed  with,  the  work  and  suxfa  of  her  talk 
was  as  Gf  e^  to  TaSjdor. 

He  watched  the  girl  closely,  with  a  grow- 
ing htunility,  which,  Strang^,  he  did  not 
resent.  He  saw  her,  ilwse  first  days, 
among  the  mea  in  the  ravioe  wtne  teams 
snaked  the  logs  from  theii  jumUe  to  the 
river's  edge,  where  they  were  caught  in  a 
boom  and  dogged  into  rafts.  was 
sparing  <rf  wo^,  untiring,  always  alert, 
and  she  knew  what  was  going  on.  He 
heard  hxx  challenge  the  method  of  a  team- 
ster whose  horses  were  stuck  when  the  log 
they  skidded  jammed  between  two  great 
stumps. 

"Back  now,  and  swing  in  gee,"  she  S£ud 
sharply.  "Don't  ydl  at  thcml  You've 
got  jour  team  up  in  the  air.  Tryit  again. 
Haw,  now!" 

The  log  was  obstinate,  the  teamster 
flushing  as  others  looked  on  to  see  her 
directions  stii^  his  pride. 

"If  yoa  don't  l&e  my  way,  why  don't  yon 
try  it  yourself?"  he  akked. 

She  drof^xd  from  the  log  on  which  she 
stood,  took  the  reins  from  him,  tried  and 
fuled;  let  the  team  rest,  rubbed  their  noses,' 
eased  the  collars,  and  started  them  again. 
They  strained  together,  skin  wrinklii^  over 
their  broad  rumps;  they  gnmted, swung,  and 
the  log  started  forward. 

"Now  you  take  them,"  she  said,  returning 
the  &ies.  "You'll  go  farther  with  a  low 
voice." 

She  had  been  rf^t.  The  man  grinned 
himself  because  he  had  been  wrong  and 
shown  up  feirfy. 

Taylor  saw  her  rebuke  a  youth  for  care- 
lessly driving  in  the  dc^-wedge. 

"That  won't  hokl,"  she  said,  kicking  the 
wedge  with  her  boot-toe.  "If  that  raft  goes 
to  pieces  and  that  one  log  deadheads,  we 
lose  as  much  as  we're  paying  you  foe  a  day's 
work.   Knodi  it  out  and  put  it  hi  r^t!" 

The  boy  did.  In  the  vemacular  id  the 
men,  she  got  away  with  it;  and  betause  she 
knew  KoA  was  sure  she  knew. 

Another  item ;  TaylOT  heard  men  on  the 
job  sco£^  at  the  idea  of  timberasacn^;iQ 


Pancake  he  saw  others  grin  and  mutter  to 
one  another  as  Heien  pa^ed,  and  knew  that 
the  girt  was  aware  that  she  was  bein^ 
laughed  at  deriavdy.  Her  manner  on  such 
occaffl<ms  was  str^in^;  the  men  of  his 
company  would  have  givok  her  the  blanket 
characterization  of  the  army  and  said  that 
^e  was  hard4»>iled;  his  mother  would  have 
said  that  she  carried  a  chip  on  her  sfaouldar; 
Taylor  himself  thoi^t  her  defiance  s^^en- 
did.  She  could  not  divorce  herself  from  her 
forest;  when  men  belittled  it  and  the  idea 
behind^  it,  it  was  as  though  th^  had  made 
uncouth  fun  of  her.  To  be  a  friend  of  the 
girl  required  that  friendship  £w  her  fane  he 
made  evident;  to  be  outade  her  favor  h  was 
necessary  only  to  ^ow  no  diarity  for  the 
work  her  father  had  started.  Nothing  else 
seemed  to  influence  her  to  any  extent 

Such  things  he  saw,  and  others.  Saw  her 
jump  lightly  from  log  to  Log  as  she  went 
over  the  face  of  that  tangle,  ptHsed  like  a 
splendid  animal,  lithe  and  alive  and  as  sure 
oi  her  body  as  she  was  ha  mind.  He 
watched  ha  croaa  the  river,  kavmg  behind 
a  rank  of  logs  whidi  rose  ^^[ishly  frtno  the 
immersion  her  weight  gave  them,  but  she 
reached  the  boom  of  hi^h-ridii^  cedars 
without  wetting  her  stout  boots.  And  he 
saw  her  in  a  canoe,  driving  the  light  craft 
up-stream,  arms  and  shoulders  and  torso 
working  with  a  rhythm  vdiich  set  his  baait 
in  faster  measure. 

jLTE  HAD  been  at  the  mill  one  morning 
and  was  walking  through  the  forest  to 
the  skidway.  At  the  bouse  Black  Joe  came 
from  the  woodsand  hardly  grunted  in  return 
to  John's  salutatifHi.  But  after  Taykv  had 
passed  he  heard  the  man  hail  lum. 

Turning  about  he  saw  Aunty  May  stand- 
ii^  in  the  kitchen  door.  They  were  within 
ear-shot  <^  the  wranan,  but  Joe  said:  "Say, 
tell  her  Miss  Hden  won't  be  down  din- 
ner. She  wants  to  know  if  Hump  Bryant's 
telephMied." 

Taylor  repressed  a  smile  at  this  strange 
proceedure  which  he  had  witnessed  on 
several  occasions,  and  repeated  the  informa- 
tion and  the  question. 

"Tell  him,"  said  Aunty  May,  "that  there 
aui't  been  a  'phone-call  aU  foraxxn." 

Gravely  Taylor  passed  aloi^  thi^  mes- 
sage and  then,  as  the  woman  tamed  into 
the  house  and  Joe  went  0%  he  lenaned  bis 
way. 
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A  childish  shout  from  below  checked  him 
on  the  hi^  bank  and  he  looked  down  to  see 
Bobby  and  Bessy  in  the  baby-trap.  That 
was  what  all  Foraker's  FoUy  called  the 
small,  dry  sand-bar,  separated  from  the 
bank  by  a  dozen  feet  of  shallow  water  and 
reached  by  a  small  foot-bridge  made  of 
stalus  driven  firmly  in  and  planks  laid  along 
them.  Every  fair  mommg  Aunty  May 
shooed  her  charges  across  this  bridge  and 
then  drew  the  planks  to  shore,  thereby 
isolating  the  children  on  their  sand-bar  and 
leaving  her  wholly  free  for  the  housework. 

The  peril  of  water  was  deeply  planted  in 
their  hearts  and  they  never  attempted  the 
ea^  wade  to  shore. 

HOWEVER,  playmg  m  the  dean  sand 
grew  mcmotonous,  and  though  the  chil- 
dren never  openly  protested,  they  were  full 
of  excuses  to  delay  their  isolation,  full  of 
enthusiasm  when  released  and  ever  on  the 
watch  for  some  passer  who  might  be  way- 
laid and  induced  to  talk.    Benny,  seeing 
Taylor,  had  halted  him  without  excuse,  but 
when  John  sto[q}ed,  the  youngster  pointed 
toward  shore  and  cried: 
"Look!  LookyI" 
"At  what?" 
"There!  Somepin'." 
"A  kic-kic,"  said  Bessy. 
Benny  grinned. 

"She  means  a  cru^et.  That's  what  it  is. 
I  fouf^t  it  was  S(snq)in'  worse." 

Taylor  smiled,  seeii^  the  ruse,  com- 
mented casually  and  started  on. 

"Did  you  see  Black  Joe?"  Benny  was 
standing  on  the  shore  side  of  the  bar  now, 
toes  almost  in  the  water,  and  Bessy  was 
beside  him,  finger  in  her  mouth,  wide-e3red 
in  expectancy  at  this  game  she  knew  so  well. 

"Yes;  I  saw  Joe.  Why?" 

"Oh--we  seen — jflttf— him,  too." 

Bessy  waved  a  hand  at  the  river. 

"We  see  wog  go  by-byl"  she  trebled. 

Her  brother  ^smiled  and  straightened  her 
sunbonnet. 

"She  says,  we  watch  the  logs  go  past,"  he 
interpreted.    "She  don't  talk  very  plain." 

Pause.  Benny  broke  it  hastily,  for  pauses 
were  dangerous. 

"Did  you  see  Aunty  May?  Was  she  all 
right?" 

Taylor  laughed  heartily  and  said  that 
Atmty  May  had  appeared  in  good  health, 
and  squatted  on  the  brink.   This  change, 
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forecasting  a  ^sit,  made  Benny  grin. 

"Aunty  May  says  you  need  a — a — a — 
Now,  you  know  what  Grandpa  Humpy 
Bryant  is?" 

"An  editor?" 

"Nope.    What  he  is  for  Bessy  an' 

me." 

"He's  your  guardian,  isn't  " 

Taylor  had  int^xupted  himself,  but 
Benny  took  no  notice  of  his  queer  smile. 

"That's  what!"  he  cried.  "Gardenl 
Aunty  May  says  you  need  one." 

"Oh,  so  Aunty  May  says  I  need  a 
guardian?" 

"Uh-huh.   She  says  so." 

"What  do  you  think,  Benny?" 

Thus  conft'onted  with  a  question,  the 
nature  of  which  was  b^rcmd  him,  the  boy 
was  embarrassed.  "I  don't  fink,"  he  said, 
and  laughed.  Then,  losing  his  self-con- 
sciousness, "I'm  Uke  what  Aunty  May  says 
Aunt  Helen  is:  I  don't  say  somqnn' unl^ 
I  fink  somepin'." 

"And  does  Aunt  Hden  think  I  need  a 
guardian?" 

"I  guess  she  don't  fink.  She  dcm't  say 
an'  she  don't  fink  somniin'  unless  she  say 
somq)in'.  An'  when  ^e  finks  she  says. 
That's  what  Aunty  May  says.  She  only 
finks  about  somepin'  'poctant.  Aunty  May 
says." 

"And  then,  likely,  I'm  not  very  im- 
portant, Benny?" 

Ai^un  the  child  was  beyond  his  depth 
and  twisted  his  fingers. 

"Milt,  he  finks  'bout  you.  He  Says  to 
Aunt  Helen  you're  a  damn  dude." 

Taylor  sat  down  on  the  bank,  dancing 
his  legs  into  the  yellow  sand. 

"So  Milt  says  I'm  a  dude,  does  he?" 

Benny  nodded  eagerly.  Here  was  some- 
thing he  could  follow ;  and  this  was  becoming 
a  ddidously  long  interruption  to  the  morn- 
ing's C£^>tivity.  "He  says  that  to  Aunt 
Hden  two,  free  days  ago.  He  says  you  a — 
dude,  an'  you  don't  know  what's  goin'  on 
wif  your  logs  an'  you  let  a  woman  make 
money  for  you.  That's  what  Milt  says." 
t  "Waf-wog!  Waf-wog!"  shrilled  Bessy,  as 
a  raft  rounded  the  far  bend. 

The  children  discarded  Taylor,  who  had 
served  his  purpose  with  them  for  that  day. 
He  rose  ajid  went  on,  and  they  did  not 
even  turn  to  wave  farewell. 

"So  I  need  a  guardian — and  I'm  a  damned 
dude — and  I  don't  know  what's  going  on 
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with  my  legs— and  I'm  letting  a  woman 
make  mtmegr  for  me!" 

He  looked  up  throu^  the  pines  and 
laughed  ruefully. 

"Ill  be  darned  if  I  don't  have  to  plead 
guilty  CO  two  counts!"  he  said.  "And — 
I'm  not  sure  of  the  others." 

I.ater  he  added:  "And  she  always  says 
what  she  thinks^  and  she  doesn't  sa^  any- 
thiqg  aboak  me.  Therefore" —  makmg  the 
ma^cmatical  symbol  of  deduction  in  the 
air  with  a  forc&nger — ^"she  doesn't  think 
about  me  at  alL" 

TT  WAS  that  evening.  Helen  Foraker  was 
at  her  desk  and  looked  iq>with  a  d^ree 
of  sorposc  as  Taylor  entered^fiw  itwastliw 
first  time  he  had  been,  in  her  house  since 
thek  business  agreement. 

"Did  ytMi  ever  st<^  to  think,"  he  began 
witlwut  prrfac^  "that  I  don't  know  much 
about  what's  going  on?" 

She  sat  back  in  her  chair. 

"I'w  beta  woodaing  if  you^d  wake  up," 
she  said  quietly. 

"Wondering!  I  didn't  siqjpefie  you  took 
time  to  thi^  about  me." 

She  traced  a  line  on  the  blotter  before  her 
with  a  dry  pen.  "I've  had  lots  of  time  to 
think  about  you,  John  Ta^doc.  A  lot  of 
time  to  wonder  about  you — and  not  enough 
time  to  make  up  my  mind.  I've  never 
known  many  kinds  of  people;  I've  never 
known  any  one  like  you.  I  thought  I  ^zed 
you  up  the  first  time  I  saw  you,  and  I 
haven^t  had  much  evidence  to  change  my 
opinion.  Women  are  stipposed  to  have  a 
certain  keen  intuition;  pahaps  we  have; 
perhaps  that  has  kept  me  wondering  if  you 
woul(hi't  wake  up.    Sit  down." 

He  tec^  a  chair  and  she  folded  her  arms, 
looking  squarely  at  him. 

"Most  peq^le  I  have  known  don't  wonder 
about  thems^ves  and  so  they  don't  tmd^ 
stand  themsdves.  That  mcMiiing  when  we 
wait  to  look  at  your  yoa  told  me  mace 
about  jroursdf  than  any — stranger  evo-has. 
What  you  said  backed  up  my  first  impres- 
sicm,  but  because  you  said  it  made  me 
suspect  that  something  had  given  you  a 
jolt.  Ever  since  I've  been  wondering  if 
you'd  be  content  to  hang  around  the  edges 
and  let  circumstances  make  a  Ixxxnaang 
of  your  father's  trick." 

She  sJujpped  and  Taylor  smiled  gravdy. 

"Circumstances?"  he  asked.  "You  mean 


you've  wondered  if  I'd  be  omtent  to  ride 
into  my  father's  good  opinion  <m  your 

shoulders?" 

She  protested,  but  he  rose  abrupt^  from 
his  chair.  "Yes,  it  is  you!"  he  cried,  sud- 
denly excited.  "What  chance  I  hacve  <rf 
making  a  little  success  here  is  because  tlat 
drunken  boy  gave  me  the  wrong  turn  at 
Seven  MUe  and  sent  me  in  h^  to  ^)cnd  the 
first  nidtt  imder  your  roof. 

"And  it's  you  who  have  made  me  want 
to  wake  up.  You  took  me  with  you  to 
Thad  Parker's  that  night,  and  I  looked 
death  in  the  face  and  cau^t  a  glimpse  ci 
life."  His  voice  was  low  and  growing  tense. 
"The  next  day  you  talked  to  me  about 
waste  and  duty  and  Americanism  in  the 
terms  of  saw-logs,  and  made  it  nunec  (m- 
vincing  than  any  flag-waving  I*ve  ever 
listened  to.  IVe  watehed  you  ^^rMmat^ 
men  vrbo  won't  even  ao^t  me  as  a  oun- 
panion.  I've  watched  you  do  things  that  to 
you  are  every-day  accomplishments  which 
are  away  beyond  me. 

"Just  being  here  has  got  under  my  skin! 
I'm  thrown  against  a  ^1  who  is  doing 
thh^  for  hersdf  and  for  me.  You're  mak- 
ii^  mtmey  for  me;  you're  winning  my 
fiEithar's  favor  for  me,  and  I  don't  like  it!" 

He  paused,  breathing  rapidly,  and  saw  a 
glow  in  the  ^rl's  eyes  that  had  nevw  been 
there  before  when  she  looked  at  him,  a 
vague  tight  of  adnuratitm,  and  his  heart 
leaped. 

"My  mind  should  be  good  for  a  Httk 
sometlkmg— Lord  knows  it's  had  prepara^ 
tion  and  rest  enou^l  I  have  a  stout  back 
and  strong  hands" — spreading  his  big,  ,  white 
palms.  "I  want  to  do  things  for  myself;  I 
want  to  make  ray  own  mon^,  to  win  my 
father's  good  opinion  " 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  let  his  hands 
fail  limply  to  his  sides.  Then  he  asked 
very  simply, 

"WiU  you  teach  me?" 

In  sudi  a  manner  the  John  Ta^or  who 
had  come  to  the  Bluebeny  to  humor  his 
father  that  he  mi^t  win  wealth  without 
soiling  his  great  hands,  and  who  had  first 
learnt  that  there  is  some  money  from  which 
fair-minded  men  recoU,  reached  the  under- 
standing that  the  reward  is  only  one  factor 
in  achievement;  in  such  a  manner  the  John 
Taylor  who  had  been  sdf-assured  and  s^- 
satisfied  and  superficial  humbled  himsdf; 
yet  in  that  deference  was  nothing  servile, 
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but  ndwr  it  b^  tte  mMSlty  ol  ainylkily 
and  fnmfcncsa;  in  saA  a  immirr  tbe  man 
who  had  set  oat  to  find  n^ainl  tkmg^ 
which  wookl  lankc  cne  wckkh  hmppy  cxnac 
to  another  wonmn  to  find  that  pence  which 
can  cDBte  only  with  respect  of  s^. 

Hden's  hands  dra[i|icd  to  her  dbait-xaas 
and  a  hnnpy  ftosh  amnad  over  her  c^tecks. 

"I  wiU  tcKh  yon  al  I  OB,  Jdm  T^or/' 
^esaid. 

Like  an  airfwtiniis  boy  on  his  first  job  he 
sat  that  nght  whfle  she  AeU^ed  for  Iob 
the  rtttfinicnts  ol  iriiat  fae  most  kam  bciwe 
he  coold  knmr  what  was  han^  done  for 
him.  Thcfe  was  talk  of  Scribaer  rule 
and  Dople  nl^  aflowance  for  defect,  niB 
ovemaa.  of  coals  and  markets;  ol  hmiber 
grades  aand  tianatMnlation;  «l  fdlog  and 
bucking  andswan^ang;  oldrcArand  hand- 
saws and  kerf;  ol  those  hmhunen  tab  which 
he  had  hoped  tosk^inaiqrbosinesB;  taBcol 
the  giuLhiug  he  had  bathed^  and  diis  m^t 
he  did  not  sbjr  fraaa  it,  hot  ^MStioDed  and 
listened  and 


I 


a  hww  fciBar  and  koked  id  and  hie  gray 
eyes  fitted  wnplrasantl^,  but  fae  did  not 
spok.  Taylor  brov^t  oat  pen  and  paper 
and  sat  at  Ae  table  beneath  the  hanpng 
oiMamptowritetolfarciaMniiay.  Fw  a 
Icng  interval  he  was  there;  a  dosKB  tiBKS  he 
started  forward  and  tnnrhrd  the  page  with 
his  peiiy  but  no  mark  was  madcL 

Efe  did  not  wmt  to  wnle  to  Ibida 
M  may.  He  oookl  not  share  witfi  her  this 
new  cnthnsiasm  lor  tbe  job  Hhmt  he  was 
to  do  with  hk  own  nmid,  his  own  back,  his 
sma  handsw  For  din  n^t  she  had  no  part 
m  hu  Mc;  for  the  first  time  ia  mcaidis  he 
went  thra^B^  those  last  aawats  before 
turniag  in  without  lemrinbermg  die  ^ 
ol  her  voice:,  the  fed  ol  her  breath  on  his 
check,  the  tooch  ol  her  oool  fimosy  the 
steady  kxik  an  her  dear  cycs^ 

Soaaethmg  had  come  into  his  heart  whici 
left  no  i^ace  for  little  Marda^lfarda,  the 
giri  for  lAaa  he  had  faravcd  his  fiither^s 
vitriolic  scom,  for  whom  he  had  coine  oo 
this  distasteful  errand! 

The  others  had  gone  to  thcsr  blankets;  he 
rose,  blew  oat  the  lamp  and  went  to  the 
door.  A  ti^t  was  cxtmgmshcd  m  Bden 
Fwakcr's  room.  He  saw  an  in&tiDct 
figure  appear  at  the  window  and  draw  back 
the  curtains  and  filler  a  moment  and  dis- 
appeai^-and  again  Uiat  ddicioaB  crcq> 
went  over  his  body. 

Very  qnietly,  as  thoc^  awed  by  some 
sovd-nxdding  ^wrience,  Taykir  tamed  back 
to  his  bonk;  the  stimahs  (tid  not  leave 
him;  he  tossed  restlnsiy,  qrcs  open  or  8ieq>- 
ing  in  briel  matrhrs  unt3  dawn;  he  rose  in 
the  new  day  to  a  new  manner  oif  fivii^,  d 
thinking,  to  work  with  liden  Foraker's 
mem  and  his  logs,  to  talk  markets  with 
Honqihrey  Bryant,  to  sit  evenly  with  the 
girl  and  talk  timber  and  labor  and  board- 
feet  and  now  and  then  be  unable  to  hear 
even  his  own  words  becanse  ol  the  blood 
that  the  bcanfy  «f  her  fiaoe  seat  mnrdii^ 
auto  his  ears. 

And  so  it  was  that  he  ooidd  write  to  his 
father  that  Jcme  evening  and  tdl  briefly 
that  he  had  turned  the  stone  to  bread,  and 
that  his  letters  to  Marda  Mmrsy  from 
thenceforth  were  not  jmpfflrd  bgr  Ike  urge 
which  made  the  groase  beat  his  irii^ 
Ihiuogh  the  oi^t,  hat  wen  foniniirtl  with 
men  and  the  deeds  of  commerce! 

Hie  Dcxt  ioitalnieiit  ot  tUi  dMorian^  em  ei  6con  aorel  telb  ci  new  daagtjw  that  thrctten  Fonker'i 

Folly,  and  will  appear  ia  January  EvnTBODT's— out  December  ISth. 
£MVvMy<  Uagtain*,  Dtctmbtr,  1931 


IT  WAS  late  wka  he  rose.  Hdm  fot- 
IowmI  hM  to  the  door  and  stood  on  the 
threshold  hiofciag  oat  iaAo  the  spring  nii^t. 

Taykr  ^aed  t%>  at  the  pri  Her  arm, 
resting  tbe  casoig,  was  very  dcBcate 

in  tine;  bat  sBioaettcd  a^inst  the  h^t  it 
seemed  that  &e  a  part  ol  some  competent, 
dexterous  machine;  her  face  was  mostly  m 
^uulow,  but  where  the  lan^  ^ow  fell  on  one 
chedc  ins  an  iaqprcasion  of  softness,  ct 
gentleness,  strong  in  its  caD  to  his  senses. 
She  was  talknig,  hot  he  was  anfOiHcioiis  of 
her  wor^— just  heedfnl  of  the  mnncal 
timbre  ol  ha-  voices 

His  breath  can^t,  and  a  strange  creep 
went  over  his  skin.  For  the  first  time  she 
was  f  w  him  a  woaaan,  a  female ;  she  bad  been 
an  antaigoaBst,  an  example — and  now  she 
was  a  ^ri  wholly  (fiff cxent  from  any  he  had 
ever  known,  capablr,  far-signed,  keen  of 
mind — and  most  lov^E 

He  wal^d  dowly  toward  the  men's 
shanty.  I^agok  mattered  savagely  from 
her  kcnad  as  she  can^t  his  scent.  Mani- 
festations  ol  the  appeal  vAicb  had  ema- 
nated bam  Bden  went  as  qmcklyas  they 
had  ooane,  bat  they  left  hna  wnfftradird 
He  entered  tiv  baBk4Naldi^  lAcre  a 
fi^t  st3l  bmed.   Goddard  was  menduag 
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A  Jungle  Story  that  May  Contain 
a  Lesson  fir  Humankind 


By  F.  St.  Mare 

Illustration  by  H.  Palmer 


SEBA  began  life  as  an  egg,  about  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  one  of  forty- 
eight,  and  white,  too;  but  he  had 
no  shell — only  leather  to  cover  him. 
His  mamma  wrapp>ed  herself  round  him 
and  the  others,  because  she  had  no  fur  or 
feathers  or  legs,  only  tiny  bumps  where, 
in  ages  past,  the  legs  of  her  ancestors  had 
once  been. 

Some  people  think  they  are  hard  done  by 
if  they  go  without  a  meal  for  three  hoars, 
and  some  if  they  feed  not  for  twelve.  The 
last  time  Seba,  the  python,  fed  was  in  igzo! 
And  at  the  moment  we  intrude  upon  his 
wicked  meditations  over  the  fall  of  man — 
or  whatever  evil  it  was  he  did  meditate 
upon — he  was  just  about  to  proceed  to 
hunt  up  his  dinner  for  1921. 

Thus  you  have  him  in  the  pool,  with  only 
his  nose  above  water.  ■ 

Seba  had  that  moment  awakened  from  a 
forty-hour  nap.  He  had  been  waiting  in 
that  pool  for  days,  building  on  the  hope  that 
some  foolish  folk  would  come  to  drink. 
None  did.  They  went  to  the  other  pool, 
and  if  you  had  been  there,  and  had  not  held 
your  nose,  you  would  have  understood 
why. 

At  last  Seba  decided  that  if  the  disoblig- 
ing dinner  would  not  come  to  him,  he  must 
go  to  it.   He  began  to  get  a  move  on. 

First,  his  mali^nt  flat  head  got  going; 
then  his  neck;  then  the  front  part  of  his 
great  body,  growing  fatter  and  fatter  as  it 
appeared  foot  by  horrible  foot,  all  glisten- 
ing and  creepy,  tesselated  with  colors. 

Then  the  middle  of  him — thick  as  the 
thigh  of  a  big  man — began  to  uncoil.  Then 
his  latter  end,  getting  narrower  to  his  tail. 
At  last,  aU  of  him  was  moving  at  once,  fiat, 
l^tess,  with  long  ripples  under  the  silvw- 
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painted  skin,  crawling,  crawling,  crawling— 
twenty-one  and  a  half  feet  of  he  python 
reeKng  off  his  mile-an-hour  travding-gait— 
not  undulating,  as  the  books  picture  him, 
but  simply  slidiiig«sliding,jia<,l^e  a  moving 
staircase.  Ough! 

The  bateleur  eagle — fine  name,  fine  bird; 
black,  with  coral  face,  beak  and  legs — came 
down  frran  the  thousand-foot  level,  guided 
by  thousand-foot-range  eyes,  as  bateleur 
eagles  do  come  down — swish/ 

The  devil  who  told  Seba's  dim  ancestor 
more  than  was  good  about  apple  trees  may 
have  given  Sebk  the  power  to  hear  that 
swish  in  the  air.  He  certainly  coidd  hear  a 
tiptoe  upon  earth.  Still  more  certainly,  he 
had  the  power  to  feel  the  eagle's  talons  in 
his  tail — it  was  the  sort  (rf  hand-shake  that 
none  could  ignore. 

The  moment  the  bateleur  dug  in  was  the 
moment  Seba  chose  to  turn  his  latter  end 
into  an  electrified  flail.  The  eagle  went 
with  the  tail,  havii^;  no  time  to  apologize 
for  mistaking  the  tail,  seen  momentuily 
in  the  grass,  for  the  whole  snake. 

After  the  tail  had  nearly  brained  an 
amazed  jackal,  cleared  a  five-yard  swath 
of  five-foot  tinder,  misnamed  grass,  nearly 
brought  down  a  young  tree,  and  quite 
brought  down — ^with  the  jar — a  most  impo- 
lite green  monkey  sitting  in  that  tree,  the 
tail  stopped,  and  Aquila,  the  king  birds, 
let  go  with  humiliating  haste. 
Seba  proceeded  as  before. 
That  proved  he  was  a  snake,  servant  of 
the  Evil  One.  Nothing  else  could  have  re- 
sisted showing  some  emotion  or  feeling. 
Seba  continued,  as  before,  like  a  machine, 
one  mile  per  hour,  flat,  staring,  cold  as  ice. 

His  presence,  revealed  by  his  own  actions, 
would  be  followed — ^mai^ed.   A  hundred 
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eyes,  mostly  unseen,  were  watching  his  glis- 
tening length;  only  respect  for  the  eagle 
kept  them  quiet — temporarily. 

First  it  was  a  black-backed  jackal,  lean, 
intelligent  and  alert.  If  Seba  had  been  half 
his  length,  that  jackal  might  have  risked 
a  fight;  as  it  was,  he  risked  nothing — only 
followed  disconcertingly. 

Next  it  was  a  quid:-eyed  green  monkey 
with  a  quicker  temper.  His  screams  of 
abuse  evolved  green  monkeys  apparently 
out  of  thin  air,  and  they  were  worse  than  the 
jackal.  They  followeid  overhead,  hurling 
down  imprecations  and  other  things,  shak- 
ing branches,  and  grimacing  in  rage. 

Next  it  was  a  pair  of  mops  doing  duty  as 
birds  called  louries  that  came  and  postured 
above  and  in  his  wake.  But  finally  it  was 
a  serval  cat,  lean,  lithe,  very  I^gy,  and 
spitting! 

Seba  spat,  too,  raising  his  head,  opening 
wide  his  nasty  fs^t  whipping  m  and 
out  his  forked  tongue.  Seen  thds,  he  was 
the  personification  of  fesuiulness  The  big 
spotted  cat  faded  backward  into  the 
thorn-bushes — even  as  Alice's  Cheshire  cat 
faded — and  Seba  glided  on. 

THEN,  quite  suddenly,  all  movement  fell 
from  him,  and  he  lay  like  a  great  wire 
cable — motionless.  Nothing  moved  ail 
around;  even  ^e  monkeys  were  still.  Night 
was  driving  bade  the  day.  No  sound  broke 
the  all-engulfing  silence  except  the  boom- 
ing of  a  cock  ostrich,  like  a  war-drum,  far 
away — that  and  the  strident  ping-g-g  of 
the  mosquitoes  seemed  to  have  the  world 
to  themselves.  There  appeared  to  be  a 
si^estion  of  calamity  in  the  air,  a  feeling 
of  waiting.   All  the  bush  held  its  breath. 

Sometmng  like  a  rope  slid  down  from  the 
branch  of  a  wild  fig  tree  about  ten  yards 
away — there  was  a  flicker  of  tawny  yellow 
among  the  thorns.  Then  a  scream,  vibrant 
with  fear,  but  still  more  with  hate.  The 
serval  cat  was  in  the  toils  of  a  python,  who, 
wrapping  her  in  its  folds,  was  endeavoring 
to  crush  out  her  life  before  she  tore  out  the 
python's  life  first.  But  the  python  was  not 
Seta — that  monstrous  evil  had  not  moved. 

Tbe  serval  was  yelling  for  help,  and  she 
needed  it! 

Came  then  a  rustle  in  the  bush  behind. 
Something  flashed  out.  A  form  tore  over 
Seba,  prostrate  to  earth,  and  Seba,  with  head 
coiled  back,  writhed  and  hissed.  The  some- 


thing took  one  leap,  with  legs  well  tucked 
up,  off  Seba — whom  it  could  not,  till  tliat 
moment,  have  seen — onto  the  other  py- 
thon. Here  it  revealed  itself  as  another 
serval  cat,  mate  to  the  first,  a  living  fire- 
work, tearing,  biting  and  spitting  with  mad 
fury. 

Then  things  happened! 

The  other  python  unwrapped  with  speed 
and  hit  out. 

Then,  with  inconceivable  quickness,  first 
one  serval  came  back,  then  the  other- 
straight  at  Seba.  The  giant,  with  head 
coiled  back,  let  his  head  go.  It  shot  for- 
ward like  a  released  stone  from  a  sling, 
and  hit  the  first  serval  amidships,  with 
tightly  shut  mouth.  One  could  distinctly 
hear  the  breath  of  the  cat  whistle  out,  and 
see  the  animal  crash,  lifted  off  its  feet,  into 
a  thicket. 

The  second  cat  arrived,  horrified,  and 
sprcad-^igled  upon  the  python  that  it  had 
not  seen — and  Seba  showed  what  writhii^ 
could  be.  He  laid  waste  that  place  with  his 
threshings.  Something  had  to  go,  and,  al- 
though die  had  stuck  like  a  bur,  the  serval 
cat  went  sailing  through  the  air,  exploding 
curses  en  route,  hurled  into  space. 

Seba  lay  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  then  slid  deliber- 
ately to  the  place  where  the  other  python 
had  been.  One  presumes  that  he  sniffed; 
certainly  he  became  aware  that  it  was  a 
finale.  He  showed  some  faint  shadow  d 
excitement  for  the  first  time;  his  head  began 
waving  and  searching  hither  and  yon;  but 
he  could  not  find  her. 

Th^  another  scaly  head  came  waving 
into  the  arena.  Another  python!  The  two, 
being  so  very  low  to  earth,  did  not  see  one 
another  till  quite  close.  Then — they  jay 
still  and  stared!  Both  were  males,  seeking 
the  same  bride;  but  they  might  have  been 
rope  of  brightly  tinted  plaited  wire  for  all  the 
expression  they  had.  And — a  third  python 
glided  slowly  into  view,  a  male  also,  and 
stopped,  staring,  cold,  inexpressive,  soulless 
and  repellent. 

An  hour  passed,  during  whidi  the  sun 
moldered  and  went  out.  A  lion  cr^t  about 
in  the  shadow  till  it  nearly  stepped  upon 
one  of  the  pythons'  t^ls.  Then  it  went 
away — ^in  a  hurry — ^followed  by  the  hissing 
maledictions  of  all  three.  An  old  boar 
wart-hog  approached,  grunting  and  rootii^, 
but  stopped  when  he  heard  that  long-drawn 
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hated  wanung,  and  xcnioved  itself  in  the 
oj^pcsite  direction. 

Then,  very  slowly,  Seba  got  his  ponderous 
length  on  the  move.  Us  struck  off  oa  the 
scent  of  the  she  serpent,  and  gradually,  one 
after  the  other,  takmg  theii  tune,  the  other 
two  got  under  way  in  his  wake.  As  they  did 
so,  a  fourth  male  python  crawled  from  the 
grass  and  fell  in  at  the  rear. 

Three  natives,  late  from  some  village 
feast,  came  running  along  the  path.  These 
pythons — as  all  snakes — liked  to  follow  the 
paths  of  game,  of  man.  There  was  a  hiss,  a 
yell^  a  flash  of  steel,  and  the  natives  were 
running  back  again  faster  than  they  had 
come. 

Apparently  the  path  of  the  fair  coaler,  if 
one  may  s*  speak  of  her  who  "led"  those  1^ 
less  gallants  "on,"  was  a  path  ol  thorns. 
Snakes  are  very  careful  what  they  touch, 
and  this  one  had  managfid  to  evade  the 
barbed  straight  s{»kes,  short,  loog,  hooked, 
recurved — but  she  had  not  managed  to 
av<Hd  other  things.  Onoe  she  had  dragged 
over  an  ants*  covered  way,  and  gone  mad  at 
the  jaws  of  the  ant  army  that  swarmed  out 
of  the  crushed  gallery.  Seba  got,  as  it  were, 
the  reflex  action  of  that,  and  lashed  around 
so  tremendously — the  bites  oi  those  big- 
jawed  soldier-ants  are  no  small  matter — that 
he  fouled  a  party  of  bush-iMgs  digging  for 
a  living.  The  resulting  rush — ^larp  hoob 
cut  almost  as  deeply  as  sharp  tusks — com- 
pletely upset  the  cahn  ol  the  other  pythcMis, 
and  diaos  ensued. 

Seba  rould  follow  her  whom  he  hoped  to 
make  his  bride  by  scent  alone — but  that  was 
the  only  easy  thing  about  that  trail.  It  to<^ 
him  into  a  porcupine's  hole,  and  Seba  backed 
out  very  much  faster  than  he  went  in. 

Anon  they  came  to  a  place  where  the  she 
python  had  bathed  in  a  po<d.  What  had 
ha{q>aied  when  the  lone  bidl  hi{:^x)potar 
mus — ^he  owned  that  bit  of  water — ^went 
for  her,  they  could  not  tell.  The  aftermath 
was  enough  when  the  three-ton  bull  ran  at 
Seba  with  his  mouth  open.  The  python, 
who  feared  above  all  things  to  be  trodden 
upon,  recoUed  upon  his  rivals,  and  the  re- 
sulting mix-up  was  terrible. 

Then  it  pleased  that  evil  she  thing  to  vi^t 
surr^titiously  the  abode  of  man,  and, 
course,  Seba  and  the  rest  (that  i^ocession 
had  increased  to  sev^  now)  followed. 

A  shadow  that  came  round  the  corner  of 
the  district-commissioner's  fowl-house  and 
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saw  them,  doubled  up  and  fled.  That  was  a 
jat^al;  but  it  was  certainly  no  jackal  that 
scurried  out  of  the  veratnda  and  almost  ran 
into  Seba's  flat,  villainous  head.  It  diopped 
the  zebra  dun  it  was  carrying,  and  skidded 
wdeways  Uxc  dear  life—*  hyena,  most  like. 

Thm  the  lat.  It  ran  dean  over  Seba, 
and  <fied  with  oot  {oen^  squeal  in  the 
next  python's  jaws.  And  bdJnd  the  rat, 
came  the  cat — a  tom-cat.  He  could  not 
stop  his  rush,  but  he  could  change  its  direc- 
tioa — he  threw  a  neat  back  somersault  and 
continued  at  full  ^>eed  the  0(^)osite  way. 
The  python  proceeded  to  swallow  the  rat. 
This,  Inmost  things  that  i^tfaons  do,  took 
time,  and  the  others  left  Um,  while  they 
proceeded  upon  the  trail. 

IT  LED  straight  to  the  fowl-house,  as  if 
the  snake  had  been  there  before.  Per- 
haps it  had ;  one  never  can  tell  with  serpents. 
Anyway,  it  went  there  now,  and  there  had 
been  fowls  in  that  house  before  it  came— 
not  after.  Seba  and  his  fellows  found 
twenty  and  one  CMpses,  but  nothing  alive. 
Apparently  the  fair  damsel  oi  the  forked 
tongue  had  slain  the  lot,  but  had  not  other- 
wise touched  (me.  Why?  To  see  if  any  of 
those  fowls  had  eggs  beneath  it,  I  si^pose. 

But  the  trail  that  led  into  the  fowl-house 
by  a  small  hole — Seba's  etnbonpoint  stuck 
fast  in  that  hole  for  a  space,  and  his  writh- 
ii^  threatened  to  brin^  the  whole  fowl- 
house  down  in  heaps — did  not  lead  out  of 
it  throu£^  that  hde  at  any  other.  It  went 
as  far  as  the  door,  and  the  door  was  open. 
Thencdorward  it  was  no  longer  on  the 
groimd  but  in  the  air;  no  longer  strong  and 
unmistakable,  but  faint — and  there  was  the 
scent  ol  man  mixed  with  it. 

Seba  ou^t  to  have  shown  surprise,  or,  at 
least,  suspicion-^ying  snakes  not  being  in 
the  Scheme  ol  Things  now,  thank  goodnessl 
But  snakes  never  show  anything  except 
hate,  and  Seba  dragged  his  great  length  on 
doggedly. 

He  had  lost  his  position  as  leader  of  that 
Indian  file  of  imholy  ones.  Some  of  the 
others  had  worked  round  the  fowl-house  and 
picked  up  the  trail  on  the  far  side.  It  led 
to  the  OHnniisdoaer's  bungalow. 

Hie  first  warning  the  inhabitants  were 
vouchsafed  of  the  coming  of  the  i^thons, 
came  from  the  old  she  cat  She  came  rac- 
ing up  to  the  veranda  from  the  garden, 
where  she  had  been  hunting  rats,  seized  one 
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of  her  kittens,  lying  in  a  basket  there,  by 
the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  raced  off  again 
with  it.  In  less  thaii  a  minute  she  was 
back  ^ain,  to  grab  another  kitten  and  tear 
away  as  brfare.  Fortunately  the  python's 
cruimng  speed  is  very  slow;  but  even  so, 
those  cm  the  veranda  distinctly  heard 
the  cat  sgit  suddenly  sinxkewhere  out  in 
the  dark  as  she  got  away  with  the  last 
kitten. 

That  ought  to  have  warned  them,  if  any- 
thing could.  It  did  not,  however,  any  more 
than  the  actions  of  the  cat  herself,  who  had 
hidden  each  of  her  kittens  under  a  stcme, 
and  far  apart— a  significant  enough  man- 
euver, in  all  truth. 

The  first  male  python,  a  bad  dream  of 
some  fifteen  feet,  crawled  slowly  up  the 
steps  onto  the  veranda — an  eighteen-footer 
following. 

There  were  three  men  on  the  veranda, 
the  commissioner  and  two  black  servants, 
and  th^r  backs  were  bent  over  a  sack,  which 
appeared  to  be  inhabited  by  an  evil  spirit. 
The  commissioner  was  new  and  very  pink — 
a  recent  importation  from  home. 

By  chance,  it  may  be — or  perhaps  it  was 
some  instinctive  feeling — one  of  the  black 
servants  looked  round.  He  was  still  bend- 
ing, and  viewed  the  world  from  no  great 
height.  He  did  not  move  at  all  for  a  space, 
but  the  moon  showed  that  his  face  had 
turned  gray  under  his  skin.  So  still  was 
the  man  that  his  fellow  glanced  over  his 
shoulder,  and — froze  where  he  stood. 

The  conmiissioner  cursed  them  both  for 
lumps  of  brick-dust,  and  glanced  round,  too. 
Then  his  jaw  fell,  and  he  stood  up  very 
straight  indeed.  He  did  not  say  an3rthing 
much  that  could  be  heard.  The  snakes  did 
that.  The  whole  stifling,  stilly  gloom  was 
filled  with  a  kiss-s-s-s — long,  venomous, 
beastly,  and  the  view,  as  seen  by  those  three 
human  beings,  was  of  a  mouth  open  to  the 
widest  extent  any  mouth  could  ever  be 
opened  to,  of  a  forked  tongue  that 
whipped  incessantly,  of  eyes  that  glittered 
unspeakable  things — waving  high  in  air 
above  fifteen  feet  of  glistening  coils  of 
snake. 

The  restless  inquisitivcness  of  the  white 
man  led  the  commissioner  to  look  beyond 
that  head,  and  he  beheld  another  waving, 
wide-jawed,  above  eighteen  feet  of  snake; 
beyond  that  was  a  third  head,  enormous, 
hissing  over  twenty-one  and  a  half  feet  of 


glistening  Seba.  There  were  others  too, 
but  the  commissioner  moved  at  that  point 
and  broke  the  spell. 

The  two  black  servants  fetched  out  a  yell 
fit  to  awaken  the  dead,  and  fled.  The  com- 
missioner suddenly  ranembered  that  he  had 
'left  his  pipe"  inade  the  bungalow,  and 
went  to  get  it  in  a  hurry. 

The  sack  buck-jumped  for  a  ^Mice,  as  if 
inhabited  by  a  small  volcano,  then  fell  flat, 
and  the  she  python  crawled,  cool,  calm, 
malevolent,  out  into  the  moonlight. 

What  happened  then,  the  cnmnissioner 
has  never  been  induced  to  say.  Perhaps  he 
did  not  look  out  to  see. 

AS  THE  dawn  imbarred  the  gates  of  day, 
and  let  in  the  sun,  all  trium^  hant,  flam- 
ing and  splendid;  as  the  bush  danced  with  a 
thousand  flashes  of  rainbow  jewels;  as  the 
herds  shook  off  the  fear  of  night,  and  b^an 
to  file  down  to  the  drinking-places,  a  pair  of 
tawny-red  duiker  antelopes,  not  twice  the 
size  d  hares,  came  gracefully  stepixng 
through  the  bush. 

Suddenly  a  monk^,  sitting  above,  yelled 
out  wildly  in  alarm;  the  buoc  duiker  spun 
like  a  top  upon  his  dainty  heel,  and,  with  a 
whistle-snort,  executed  one  quick  bound- 
but  he  was  too  late.  Something,  listening 
like  a  cable  of  painted  wire,  shot  along  the 
ground  and  tripped  him.  He  fell  ^deways, 
recovered  like  lightning,  but  was  j^ud 
down  f^ain.   F<^  ^  alunlng, ' 

tcssdated,  scaly  body  nung  itself  vapon  him, 
round  him,  all  over  him.  It  was  Seba 
making  his  **kill"  at  last. 

Close  by,  a  sudden  piteous  scream  de- 
noted that  Seba's  new  mate,  striking  down 
the  doe  duiker,  was  making  her  "kill" 
also. 

And  there,  coiled,  gorged,  helpless,  and 
adeep,  the  other  ^scovered  them — 
that  most  terrible  rope  of  all,  red,  alive,  slow, 
winding  through  the  bush — the  dreaded 
driver-ants,  the  scoui^e  and  terror  of  the 
wild,  the  savage,  huge-jawed  nomadic  ants 
who  march  through  the  wilderness  in  col- 
umns millions  strong  and  hundreds  oi  yards 
long.  Too  full  to  get  away,  the  ^ant 
seroents  were  covered  with  ants  almost 
before  they  knew.  Nor  did  thdr  tranen- 
dous  lashings  avail  them.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  attackers  were  killed,  but 
it  made  no  difference.  The  ants  won  in  the 
end— as  they  always  do. 
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DR.  DANIEL  GOODRICH  has 
been  so  miidi  befwe  the  public 
in  the  capacity  of  crimino1<^ist, 
so  much  has  been  heard  oi  his 
wizardlike  exploits  in  the  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  that  have  led  to  the 
appT^ension  of  mimy  maj<»-  criminals,  that 
the  public  has  come  to  think  of  the  distin- 
guished medical  examiner  as  a  sort  of 
mechanical  sleuth  and  very  little  of  a  real 
human  bdng. 

Yet  those  who  are  privileged  to  become 
intimate  with  Dr.  Goodrich  are  aware  that 
his  true  personality  is  as  different  from  the 
popular  conception  as  it  well  could  be. 

I  recently  spent  a  week-end  with  Dr. 
Goodrich  at  his  country  place  at  Roxbury, 
CcHmecticut — a  farm  in  the  foot-hills  of 
the  Berk^res  to  which  he  has  given  the 
characteristic  and  alluring  name  ^  "Three 
Brooks."  There  I  had  opportunity  to  see 
the  distinguished  criminol(^st  in  his  mo- 
ments of  relaxation  and  gained  not  only 
new  understanding  of  the  equipment  of 
mind  and  body  that  makes  possible  for 
him  the  feats  of  scientific  sleuthing  with 
which  his  name  has  so  long  been  associated 
but  also  a  fuller  ccmiprehen^on  of  his  warm- 
blooded, sympathetic  emotional  nature. 

I  mention  the  visit  to  Three  Brooks  be- 
cause it  was  on  the  way  back  to  New  York 
that  an  incident  took  place  which  served 
to  intnxluce  me  to  a  case  which  Dr.  Goodrich 
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had  undertaken  to  scdve.  The  incident  was 
of  such  a  seemingly  trivial  nature  that  I 

hardly  paid  it  the  attention  of  more  than 
a  passing  thou^t,  Uttle  thinking  that  it 
was  a  manifestation  of  a  plot  so  fiendishly 
conceived,  and  concealed  with  such  masterly 
cunning,  that  to  the  normal  mind  nothing 
ha[^>eneid  which  could  not  be  accounted  for 
by  the  most  ample  explanation. 

We  were  motoring  back  to  the  dty 
and  met  an  automobile  near  New  Milford, 
driven  by  a  man  who  was  accompanied 
by  a  woman.  Both  cars  were  moving 
slowly  at  the  time,  being  near  a  sharp  turn, 
and  we  had  a  good  view  of  the  occupants 
of  the  other  car,  which  was  painted  red. 

I  especially  noticed  the  driver,  because  of 
a  certain  keenness  of  glance  with  wluch 
his  blade  eyes  flashed  at  me  as  we  passed. 
He  was  of  foreign  aspect  and  wore  a  clcraely 
cropped  beard. 

Dr.  Goodrich,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
chiefly  noticed  the  woman,  and  he  com- 
mented after  we  passed: 

"I  certainly  thought  at  first  that  the 
woman  in  that  car  was  Katherine  Mayten. 
I  was  about  to  call  out  to  her ;  but  I  saw  that 
she  had  black  hair.  Mrs.  Ma>'ten,  as  you 
know,  has  light-brown  hair.  But  Uiere  cer- 
tainly was  a  strikii^  resemblance." 

A  few  minutes  later  we  drove  down 
Turkey  Hill  into  the  town  of  New  Milford. 
We  stopped  a  moment  at  the  statitm  to 
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pick  up  Mazie  Marshall  and  Miriam 
Cooper,  two  youi^  women  who  are  officially 
associated  with  the  medical  examiner  in 
the  detective  service.  The  young  women 
had  been  in  New  Milford  ostensibly  for  a 
week-end  outing,  but  in  reality  on  official 
business,  and  Dr.  Goodrich  was  eager  to 
hear  what  they  had  to  report. 

"Well,  girls,  how  was  the  fishing  in  New 
Milford?" 

Mazie  Marshall  acted  as  spokesman. 

"Pretty  good,"  she  replied.  "We  got 
quite  a  bit  of  information  out  of  a  young 
woman  we  met  casually  at  the  Squirrel 
Inn.  It  seems  that  Gustave  Beuscher  and 
his  wife  come  there  now  and  again;  and  that 
sometimes  Gustave  has  been  there  with  an- 
other woman  whose  description  wouldanswer 
pretty  well  for  Katherine  Mayten  except  that 
she  is  said  to  have  very  black  hair,  and  some- 
times this  same  young  woman  is  there  with 
another  man  who  is  described  as  tall,  of 
athletic  build,  with  gray  hair,  although  he 
doesn't  appear  more  than  thirty-five  or  so, 
and  with  dark  closely  cropped  beard  and 
remarkable  black  eyes." 

Dr.  Goodrich  was  ee^rly  attentive. 

"And  what  about  the  black-haired  young 
woman?"  he  asked. 

"She  certainly  looked  like  Katherine 
Mayten — a  dead  ringer  for  her  in  size, 
figure  and  features,  but  of  course  Katherine 
is  very  blond.  If  it  were  Katherine,  she 
exhibited  marvelous  nerve;  for  we  passed 
within  ten  feet  of  ho-,  and  she  locdced  right 
at  us  without  seeing  us." 

"Katherine's  nerve,  so  far  as  that  goes, 
has  never  been  questioned,  I  believe,"  said 
the  phj^ician  dryly. 

Then,  after  further  thought,  he  added: 
"However,  it  doesn't  seem  possible  that  it 
could  be  Katherine;  for  she  and  her  hus- 
band are  giving  a  little  party  to-night  at 
their  home  down  in  Bay  Shore,  Long  &land. 
I  happen  to  know  about  it,  because  I  am 
invited.  In  fact,  I  am  on  my  way  there 
now.  I  will  take  you  girls  along  with  me, 
if  you  wish  to  go.  I  shall  stop  only  a  mo- 
ment at  the  oflBice,  and  then  make  the  drive 
to  Bay  Shore.  I  don't  expect  to  get  there 
before  ten  o'clock.  That  red  car,  when  we 
met  it  eight  or  ten  miles  back,  was  going 
in  the  oppo^te  direction,  so  if  the  young 
woman  in  it  was  Katherine  Mayten,  she 
apparently  won't  be  hcHne  in  time  for  her 
own  party." 


"But  why  should  there  be  any  doubt 
about  it?"  I  asked.  "I  mean,  v^y  should 
there  be  any  question  of  Katherine  Mayten 
assuming  a  disguise?*' 

"That  is  in*eci8ely  the  question  that  we 
are  endeavorii^  to  answer.  But  our  ob- 
servations up  to  date  appear  to  leave  us 
very  much  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  answer 
should  be." 

Then  he  opened  the  throttle,  and  the  cai 
sprang  forward  into  full  speed. 

"npEN  o'clock  on  the  dot,"  Dr.  Good- 
rich  stated,  as  we  pulled  into  the 
private  roadway  and  came  to  a  st<^  at  the 
door  of  Frederick  Mayten's  ^lendid  a>un- 
try  house  at  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island. 
"Four  hours  and  a  fraction  for  the  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  Not  far  from  forty  an 
hour,  eh?  You  can't  hope  to  do  mudi  bet- 
ter than  that  when  you  have  to  come 
through  a  lot  of  towns." 

One  of  Mr.  Mayten's  chauffeurs  had 
come  to  take  the  car,  and  we  had  thrown  off 
our  motor-wraps  and  were  starting  up  the 
steps  when  Dr.  Goodrich  he^tatedamomoit, 
and  said  in  a  low  tone: 

"If  Mrs.  Mayten  is  here — and  I  suppose 
she  will  be,  as  this  is  her  party— I  widi 
you  girls  would  take  a  quick,  sharp  glance 
at  her  as  soon  as  you  are  within  view,  and 
then  roister  clearly  to  yourself  your  im- 
pression as  to  how  closely  she  resembles 
your  dark-hair«l  young  woman  of  the  inn 
and  the  red  car.  Let  me  know  afterward 
what  it  is." 

As  we  entered  the  big  reccpti<m-ro(Hn, 
where  eight  or  ten  people  were  gathered, 
Katherine  Mayten  came  forward  quickly 
and  with  outstretched  hand  to  greet  us. 
The  color  of  her  hair  was  certainly  far 
from  black.  As  I  appraised  it  now,  with 
the  light  glinting  against  it,  the  ratlwr  ab- 
surd phrase  "fine-spun  amber"  came  into 
my  mind — suggested,  perhaps,  by  the  hali- 
conscious  observation  that  the  young  wo- 
man wore  a  string  of  heavy  and  very  beau- 
tiful amber  beads  about  her  neck. 

But  neither  hair  nor  beads  held  my  at- 
tention for  more  than  an  instant;  I  became 
vividly  conscious  of  the  really  wonderful 
eyes— big,  lustrous,  of  so  dark  a  hazel  that 
in  the  dka  light  th^  seemed  of  fathomless 
blackness,  in  almost  startling  contrast  with 
the  pallor  of  the  forehead  and  the  ffashi"g 
whiteness  of  the  teeth  that  were  revealed 
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CDtidngly  as  the  young  woman  lauded 
an  ezub^iuit  welcome. 

"Dr.  Goodrichl  It  was  good  of  you  to 
come.  Frederick  will  be  delighted.  I  told 
him-you  had  half  prtHnised  to  come." 

"I  wholly  promised,"  corrected  the  phy- 
sician, smiUng.  "But,  of  course,  when  one 
has  to  come  all  the  way  from  the  city  in  a 
motor,  there  is  always  the  opportunity  for 
an  accident." 

"You  have  come  much  farther  than  that, 
if  I  mistake  not."  Tbxxt,  as  if  t^iniring 
better  of  what  she  was  about  to  say,  she 
exclaimed:  "I  am  certain  you  never  let  a 
wonderful  day  like  this  go  by  without 
visiting  your  Three  Brooks!  Am  I  not 
right?"   Her  smile  was  bewitching. 

The  physician  looked  straight  into  those 
great  questioning  eyes  ior  several  moments, 
his  face  wearing  an  expression  hard  to 
interpret,  before  he  answered:  "Quite 
light,  Mrs.  Mayten;  quite  right.  And  we 
came  down  in  record  time." 

The  girl  had  averted  her  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment. Now  instantly  she  flashed  them 
back  at  him,  as  she  cried  out,  with  a  little 
laugh:  "Record  time.  Are  you  sure  of 
that?  Not  an  official  record,  is  it?" 
Then  she  stc^>ped  short  and  flushed  a  little, 
and  turned  to  beckon  some  one  who  was 
apfHoaching.   '*Oh,  Frederick  I"  she  cried. 

The  man  who  came  forward  was  a  portly 
individual,  round  of  face  and  jovial  of 
manner,  with  the  square,  low  head  and  the 
shrewd,  deep-set  eyes  of  the  man  of  affairs. 

He  grasped  the  doctor's  hand  cordially. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Doctor.  Certainly  glad 
to  see  you.  Good  of  you  to  come  down." 
Then  he  turned  to  the  yoimg  women,  feeling 
l^t  here  he  would  be  more  at  home. 

MEANTIME,  Mrs.  Mayten  had  seized 
Dr.  Goodrich's  arm  and,  with  the 
lithe;  quick  action  that  characterized  her, 
was  lading  him  back  to  the  group  of  other 
guests  camng  out  triumphsmtly  to  every 
one  to  observe  the  lion  she  had  captured. 

"I  tried  to  get  him  down  for  dinner,  as  I 
told  you,"  she  ocphuned.  "But  of  course 
he  couldn't  be  torn  away  from  his  labora- 
tory at  that  hour.  I  believe  he  never  stops 
work  long  enough  to  eat  like  ordinary 
mortals,  anyhow,"  she  bantered. 
The  physician  r^arded  her  indulgently. 
"I  have  the  impression,"  he  said,  "that 
perhaps  Mrs.  Mayten  did  not  eat  much  her> 
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self  to-night.  X  think  she  was  out  on  a 
motor-trip,  and  {unbably  did  not  get  back  in 
time  for  dinner."  He  was  watching  her 
intently.  "You  made  a  quick  trip,"  he 
said  quietly,  with  peculiar  emphasis. 

The  girl's  eyes  still  met  his  fixedly. 
There  was  a  note  of  challenge  in  her  v(Hce  as 
she  shot  back  at  him,  "You  remember  I 
told  you  you  did  not  hold  the  offidal 
record."  Then  she  perhaps  regretted  what 
she  had  said,  for  she  laughed  impishly  and 
made  a  grimace,  and  tumed  to  the  others 
with  an  explanation:  "Dr.  Goodridi  ia  a 
famous  driver.  He  never  takes  dust  from 
anybody.  But  sometimes  I  have  given  him 
a  race,  all  the  same."  She  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  added,  "And  to-day  I 
was  in  racing  mood." 

He  was  still  watching  her  intently,  out  of 
the  comer  of  his  eye,  without  seeming  to 
look  at  her  more  than  casually,  as  he  re- 
sponded, "But  no  car  that  is  painted  red 
could  get  by  me  to-day." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  can  mean  by 
that,"  she  answered,  looking  up  at  him 
archly.  "The  car  I  was  driving  to-day  is  a 
big  yellow  one.   Was  it  not,  Mrs.  Griffin?" 

The  woman  appealed  to  was  almost 
abnormally  tall,  but  so  well  proportioned 
that  her  size  seemed  unusual  only  by  con- 
trast with  the  persons  about  her.  She  was 
handsome  of  face,  with  an  ahnost  Grecian 
profile.  There  was  nothing  of  softness 
about  the  face,  however.  It  had  a  stern- 
ness of  aspect  which,  without  marring  the 
beauty,  seemed  in  keeping  with  her  heroic 
stature  and  ample  proportions.  A  mass 
of  Titian  hair,  parted  in  the  middle  and 
adjusted  in  ample  coils  at  the  sides  of  her 
head,  accentuated  the  effect  of  firmness  of 
character.  Hie  woman's  gesture  as  she 
spoke  was  in  keeping  with  the  majestic 
aspect  of  her  figure.  "It  is  indeed  a  yellow 
car.  Yellow  as  saffron,"  she  affirmed. 
"And  for  myself,  if  I  may  say  it,  I  would 
never  select  such  a  color." 

Mrs.  Mayten  laughed  with  apparent 
spontaneity.  "I  wouldn't  choose  it,  either,'* 
she  said.  "It  was  chosen  for  me.  But  d 
course  it  does  go  better  mth  my  hair  than 
yours,  dear  Brunhilda."  The  big  wcnnai) 
laughed  with  her  good-naturedly. 

"The  point  is,  however,"  Mrs.  Mayten 
continued,  "that  we  got  home  at  seven- 
thirty.  I  had  just  time  to  get  oS  my  motor 
things  and  tidy  up  a  bit;  but  not  to  fix  my 
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hair."  She  gave  a  little  affectioiialie  pat 
to  her  hair  as  die  spoki^  still  if^mfing  the 
phy^dan  with  an  exptessaaa  betmen  ban- 
tering whimsicality  and  outri^t  chaUenge. 

The  enigmatic  expression  had  not  alto- 
gether vanhhed  as  ^e  saud,  ^'Siqipose  now 
we  seat  ourselves,  and  see  whether  we  can 
{uropttiate  the  ^irits."  She  paused  and 
made  a  little  gesture  of  a{^»eal.  *'You 
know,"  she  c^uned,  *1  Iwve  told  Dr. 
Goodrich  about  the  wdrd  thinp  we  do  here 
^friicn  the  spirits  are  in  proper  mood;  and  I 
hope  we  ^lall  be  able  to  verify  some  of 
them  to-night" 

Hxx  cxpres^oa  was  quite  serious.  Yet 
thoe  stilt  lurked  about  the  lips  a  su^don 
of  a  smile,  and  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
mockery  in  the  glance  she  fladied  at  him. 
He  met  it  with  a  hxdc  of  grave  serenily. 

TOE  stance  that  foUowed  did  not  at  first 
revctd  uiy  differmces  from  a  thousand 
other  similar  amateur  performances. 

The  moving  spmt — and  doubdess  the 
moving  huid  also — bdcmged  to  a  big  hulk 
of  a  man  with  rather  heavy  face  and  a 
sinister  expression — Gustave  Beusdier  by 
name,  a  member  of  the  Shordiam  colony 
across  the  island. 

A  young  woman  whose  name  I  had 
caught  as  Miss  Elsby  sat  opposite,  and,  so 
Dr.  Goodrich  suspected,  prtAably  coc^per- 
ated  with  Mr.  Beuscher.  The  physician 
did  not  recall  seeing  Miss  Elsby  bef<xe,  but 
he  was  struck  with  her  resemblance  to  Mrs. 
Mayten  as  regards  size,  ^ure,  cxAac,  hair 
and  beauty  of  features — widi  the  difi^ence, 
however,  that  her  eyes  were  pale  blue,  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  other  young 
woman's  dark-hazel  ones. 

Automatic  writing  followed  experiments 
with  table-tipping  while  Dr.  Goodrich 
stood  or  sat  in  the  bacl^round  watching 
these  various  "manifestations"  with  ami- 
ably di^ised  indifference.  He  knew  that 
these  were  only  "curtain-raisers"  for  the 
main  performance.  Katherine  Mayten  had 
hovered  about  her  guests,  arranging  every- 
thing and  obviously  keeping  matters  in 
hand  at  all  stages.  It  was  pretty  clear, 
however,  that  she  was  under  nervous  ten- 
sion, and  the  explanation  of  this  was  evi- 
dent when  Beuscher  suggested  that  ^e  give 
an  e:dubition  of  her  psychic  power  with  the 
ouija-b(»rd.  She  acquiesced  with  apparent 
reluctance. 


"I  believe  I  have  stage-fri^t,"  she 
asserted  with  rather  greater  serionsMSB  of 
tone  than  she  had  hitherto  affected.  ''Will 
you  assist  me,  Dr.  Goodrich?" 

"I  shall  be  pleased  to.  From  your 
husband — and  various  other  pe(q>le — have 
heard  some  remarkable  stories  about  your 
control  over  the  ouija^board." 

She  glanced  at  1^  quickly,  but  he  ms 
gaan^  pladdly  at  the  board. 

It  IS  not  necessary  to  ^  into  details  of 
the  ooija-board  examination.  The  doctor 
asked  at  what  hour  he  had  risen  that  mom- 
ing,  and  ouija  answered,  "Four  o'clock." 
Wien  asked  what  he  had  done  at  that  un- 
usual hour,  the  reply  was  that  he  had 
painted  a  picture.  He  pronounced  both  of 
these  curious  answers  correct  and  the  com- 
pany was  jKOp^ly  imimssed.  Fcv  a  final 
question— having  been  told  at  ^iriiat  hour  he 
mt  the  farm — he  asked  ^riiether  his  car  had 
stoi^ied  anyi^ere  in  the  course  oi  the  jour- 
ney to  New  York,  and  was  assured  by  ouija 
that  it  had  stopped  at  the  railway  station  in 
New  MUf<»d,  to  take  on  two  passengers. 
Hie  i^yadan  assented,  of  <x>uxse,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  as  being  greatly  under 
obligation  to  ouija  for  t£e  iatmsting 
demonstration. 

If  the  performance  of  the  ouija-board  was 
mysterious,  however,  the  exhibition  that 
succeeded  was  infinitely  more  so.  The 
periormer  this  time  was  Mrs.  Griffin — she 
of  the  imposing  %ure,  whom  Kathoine 
Maytoi  had  addressed  as  "Brunhilda." 

Brunhilda,  urged  by  Katherine  Mayten, 
agreed  to  go  into  a  "trance*'  and  endeavor 
to  get  into  telepathic  communication  wUh 
her  husband — a  feat,  we  were  told,  wWch 
she  had  frequently  accomplished.  Almo^ 
immediately  after  she  had  closed  her  eyes 
she  murmured  that  she  could  see  her  hus- 
band just  entering  the  house. 

"I  mean  Bleak  House/'  she  explained, 
"our  summer  cottage  over  on  the  cuff  ixar 
Shoreham." 

For  a  few  moments  she  was  altogetho' 
silent  and  quite  motionless,  except  that 
her  bosom  heaved  and  that  she  seemed  to 
clutch  a  little  at  the  arms  of  the  chair,  as 
if  to  support  herself  while  die  drew  a 
deeper  breath.  Presently  she  iriuq)ered: 
"Ernest,  I  am  speaking.   Do  you  hear  mc?^' 

EAtherine  Maytdi  tiptoed  to  the  diair 
^ere  Dr.  Goodridi  was  sitting  and  plucked 
at  his  sleeve.  She  gestured  towaxd  a 
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telephone  standing  on  a  table  near  the 
otho'  end  <tf  the  room.  "Come  with  me," 
she  wfai^>ered.  '*We  will  tdqilKme  to 
Bleak  House  and  you  will  have  a  chance  to 
make  a  genuine  test.  It  is  really  wonder- 
fuL"  Her  eyes  dilated  as  she  spoke,  and 
ahe  whispered  the  words  as  if  in  tiie  utmost 
confidence.  Then  she  tjook  \ip  the  tele- 
phone-receiver and  m  a  low  voice  asked  for 
a  numbo:.  HaJf  a  minute  or  so  later  she 
held  out  the  receiver. 

Dr.  Goodrich  spoke  into  the  'phone 
and  was  told  that  Mr.  Griffin  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire.  He  was  assured 
that  Mr.  Griffin  had  an  indefinable  feeling 
that  he  had  sometimes  experienced  when 
his  wife  was  m  that  telepathic  communicar 
turn  with  him.  would  very  gladly 
answer  any  questions.  knew  Dr.  Good- 
ridi  very  wol  by  leputatitm,  and  had  even 
met  him  once  or  twice.  The  phyddan  then 
put  the  question: 

**When  did  you  return  to  yoxa  hrane?" 
Over  the  telephone  the  lanswer  came 
back: 

"Five  minutes  ago." 
The  i^ysicuuii  s^  sitting  at  the  'ph<me, 
spoke  in  knid  enough  vcnce  to  be  heard  by 
every  one  in  the  room:  "Mrs.  GrifBn,  I  have 
asked  your  husband  when  he  returned  to  his 
home.   Did  you  hear  his  answer?" 

The  woman  in  the  chair  did  not  move  or 
give  any  evidence  of  consciousness,  except 
diat  she  <^>ened  hex  lips  sufficiently  to  in- 
tone,  in  a  clear,  fully  audible  vtnce,  the 
wmds  "five  minutes  ago." 

The  physician's  face  was  impasuve  as 
ever.  He  spoke  softly  in  the 'i^tme.  "Sup- 
pose you  do  something  with  one  of  your 
hands  and  tell  me  that  you've  done  it — or, 
better  yet,  suppose  you  tell  me  you  have 
done  something  without  doing  it." 

The  answer  came  back:  "I  have  thought 
of  lifting  my  left  hand  to  my  head." 

And  almost  immediately,  without  wait- 
ing for  any  promptii^;  question  fnmi  the 
physician,  the  woman  in  the  big  chair  in- 
terned, "I  have  thou^t  of  lifting  my  left 
hand  to  my  head." 

Again  the  physician  paused  a  little,  then 
he  said,  over  the  'phone:  "I  have  one  other 
si^gestion.  Suppose  you  do  s(»nething,  or 
thmk  of  ddng  something  without  tdhng 
mewhatitis.  We  shall  see  if  your  message 
oomes  to  Mrs.  Grifiin,  and  then,  afterward, 
you  can  tell  me  what  you  thought" 
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The  response  came,  "Very  well;  I  am 

thinlrijig  of  sCHOething." 

The  physician  startra  to  speak  to  the  wo- 
man in  the  diair,  but  she  interrupted  hjm 
with  the  exclamation:  "I  feel  that  he  is 
thinking  now  of  a  tr^}  he  is  planning  to  take 
to-morrowl" 

The  physician  spoke  into  the  'phone,  'K)f 
w*at  were  you  thinking?" 

The  answer  came:  "I  was  thinking  of  a 
trip  I  am  planning  to  take  to-morrow." 

The  physician  spoke  once  more  over  the 
'l^one:  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Griffin;  it  has 
been  a  most  interesting  demonstration.  I 
need  not  trouble  you  further.  Thank  you 
again."  As  he  hung  up  the  receiver,  Mrs. 
Mayten  was  at  his  side. 

"Were  you  interested?"  she  asked  eagerly. 

"It  is  certainly  most  interesting.  Of 
course,  one  must  reserve  judgment  and  ccm- 
ado:  other  alternatives  bdore  one  con^ders 
it  demonstrative  of  telepathy." 

"But  what  could  be  the  alternative?" 

The  physician  looked  full  .at  her  for  some 
httle  time  before  he  answered,  "A  w<»nanof 
your  intel^ence,  Mrs.  Ma3rten,  can  easily 
think  of  at  least  one  alternative." 

As  he  still  r^arded  the  girl,  her  face 
flushed.  But  ^e  replied:  "I  am  afraid  you 
overestimate  my  intelligence.  You  know 
we  cannot  all  be  great  scientists.  The  thing 
seems  to  me  so  simple  and  so  wonderful. 
I  hc^)ed  you  would  &id  it  so.". 

"I  do  find  it  simple,  Mrs.  Mayten;  to  that 
extent  at  least,  we  agree." 

Then  he  stepped  quickly  to  the  side  of 
the  wtsnan  who  was  reclming  in  the  up- 
holstered chair.  He  stood  diirctiy  in  &ont 
of  her  and,  stooping,  touched  her  arm,  and 
with  kindly,  professional  air  bade  her  come 
back  to  consciousness.  She  seemed  slowly 
to  awaken,  opened  her  eyes,  drew  a  deep 
breath  and  looked  about  her  with  the  air  of 
being  startied.  Then  she  sighed  deeply 
once  or  tmct  and  lathed  a  little. 

"Is  everything  all  i^t?"  she  a^ed. 

"Quite  all  ri^t,"  responded  the  phya- 
cian.  And  as  he  turned  away,  his  face  was 
wearing  an  enigmatic  smile. 

AS  WE  were  driving  back  to  the  dty  an 
hour  or  so  later, 
"Just  what  is  the  purport  ol  this  meet- 
ing?" I  ventured  to  ask  him. 
He  meditated  a  little  time. 
"Anob]*ect-ksB(m  to  me,"  he  said  finally. 
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"The  intendcm  was  to  let  me  know  tliat  I 
am  being  watdied.  To  endeavor  to  con- 
vince me  that  everything  1  do  will  be  known. 
Tlukt  I  am  dealing  with  people  who  have 
occult  powers  of  which  I  may  well  take  cog- 
nizance." 

"You  mean  they  are  warning  you?" 

He  laughed.  "Hardly  that.  The  inten- 
tion is  to  secure  the  safety  of  others.  But 
frcMU  that  stan<^int  the  meeting  was  a 
failure.   They  overplayed  their  lumd." 

Nothing  more  was  sud  until  we  were 
slowed  up  in  pulling  across  the  bridge  at 
Fifty-ninth  Street,  bringing  us  back  to 
Manhattan.  Then  the  physician  turned 
in  his  seat  and  asked  abruptly, 

"Well,  gipls,  what  was  your  impression?" 

"You  mean  about  the  black-haired  giil 
and  Katherine  Mayten?"  asked  Maae 
Marshall. 

"Yes;  or,  at  least,  partly  that." 

think  the  black-haired  ^1  was 
Katherine  Mayten,"  said  Miss  Marshall 
emphatically. 

"And  so  do  I,"  Miriam  Cooper  agreed. 

The  physician's  face  was  animated  now. 
He  was  smiling  broadly  and  without  re- 
serve. But  he  only  said,  "I  have  always 
claimed  that  the  only  place  from  which  to 
view  New  York  properly  is  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  East  lUver  bridges,  preferably  at 
night." 

And  I  knew  that  we  should  hear  no  more 
that  night  of  Katheriiw  Mayten  and  her 
rather  strange  assortment  oi  friends. 

'T'HE  White  Pheasant  Inn  stands  back 
^  irota  the  road,  on  a  little  hillock  with 
a  clump  of  big  trees  about  it,  between  Dan- 
bury  and  New  Milford.  You  do  not  see  the 
inn  at  all,  owing  to  a  little  rise  of  ground  just 
by  the  roadside,  but  if  you  are  wise  you  will 
turn  in  if  it  chances  to  be  near  dinner-time, 
for  the  White  Pheasant  is  justly  famed  for 
its  "home  cooking."  This  was  the  verdict  of 
two  young  people  who  had  dined  at  a  table 
on  the  lawn  by  the  wistaria  arbor. 

The  young  woman — she  seemed  scarcely 
beyond  girlhood—had  been  leaning  for- 
ward, looking  eagerly  into  the  -face  of  her 
companion,  a  face  of  rather  sinister  type;  its 
heavy  sensuality  emphasized  at  the  mo- 
ment by  the  way  the  light  fell  on  it  from  the 
single  Japanese  lantern  hung  from  the 
wistaria  arbor. 

The  face  of  the  girl  was  ^together  in  the 


shadow,  yet  sufl&ciently  revealed  to  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  its  beauty,  while  the  p(»se  of 
her  head  and  her  alertness  of  manner  and 
vivacity  of  speech  gave  instant  un^Mesum 
of  an  appealing  personaUty. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  so  qmkal, 
Gustave." 

The  girl's  voice  was  low,  the  tone  in- 
gratiating, almost  pleading. 

"Is  it  cynical  to  tell  you  that  I  think  y<ni 
are  the  loveliest  thing  m  the  wcnid?  b  it 
cynical  to  say  that  being  here  with  you  to* 
night  is  like  a  tnp  into  fairy-land?  Is  it 
cynical  to  say  that  there  is  nothii^  m  the 
world  I  would  not  do  for  you?" 

The  girl  put  her  hands  to  her  face.  Ap- 
parently  she  was  striving  to  rqiress  her 
emotion. 

"Hush,  Gustave!  You  must  not- 
must  not — say  such  things.  Think  of 
Georgina!" 

"I  do  think  her.  How  can  I  fotget 
her?  It  is  she  iriio  stands  between  us. 
But  why  speak  of  my  wife  to-night?  Thb 
is  fairy-land — dream-land.  Let  us  be  just 
ourselves  for  a  few  hours.  It  is  very  eady. 
Seel  The  moon  is  just  rising.  Isn't  it 
wonderful?" 

The  girl  had  uncovered  her  face  now  and 
was  leaning  forward,  her  un^ved.  hands 
on  the  tal:^.  She  seemed  earnest,  narre 
almost ;  yet  a  keen  analyst  of  duuacter  miglit 
have  questioned  the  sincerity  of  her  actions. 

Was  she,  p^haps,  only  playing  a  part? 
If  so,  her  companion  did  not  suspect  it.  He 
was  wrapped  in  self-complacency  and  ob- 
sessed by  the  seeming  success  of  hds  {dans. 

"In  half  an  hour,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  even 
voice,  "we  can  be  on  the  crest  ctf  Laurd  B3L 
Can  you  picture  it  in  this  lij^t?  The  laurel 
is  in  full  bloom.  There  are  whole  masses  of 
it  lying  like  a  fairy  coverlet  about  Altar 
Rock.  Along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  and  on 
each  successive  terrace  below  there  are 
great  isolated  bushes  that  will  stand  out 
like  giant  bouquets— — " 

"Like  ghosts  or  phantoms,  I  am  afraid," 
said  the  ^1,  with  a  littte  grimace. 

"Why  be  morbid  on  a  ni^t  like  this, 
Katherine?  C(»ne"-^e  had  risen  as  he 
spoke — "I  will  have  the  car  here  in  a  jifify. 
We  must  waste  no  time,  for  I  want  you  to  see 
the  view  just  as  the  moon  comes  above 
Falcon  HiU.    You  will  find  it  fascinating." 

"It  would  hardly  fascinate  Georgina  to 
think  of  our  being  th^e  like  that,"  the  giil 
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murmured,  and  again  she  put  her  hands  to 
her  Uax,  "Still  less  would  It  fascinate  my 
husband,"  she  whispered  almost  inaudibly. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  either  (rf  them 
should  mind.  Don't  be  fo(dish,  Catherine. 
Let  us  give  ourselves,  itxc  a  few  hours,  the 
privilege  of  foi^tting." 

"Do  you  really  think  it  will  be  quite  all 
right — quite  proper?" 

There  was  more  than  a  hint  of  mockery 
in  the  words;  but  the  man  was  too  far 
obsessed  with  the  sense  d  conquest  to  per- 
ceive it.   He  laughed  outright  as  he  cried: 

"Ridiculous  questionl  Will  you  never 
get  over  your  prudishness,  Katherine?  Of 
course  it  will  be  all  right.  Come,  Queen  of 
the  Fairies;  we  are  losing  time." 

And  the  girl,  regarding  him  fixedly  with 
^es  that  shone  with  a  strange,  enigmatic 
l^t,  made  no  further  remonstrance.  But 
as  the  light  fell  cm  her  face,  her  cheeks  were 
pale  as  tiw  moonHght. 

TWO  or  three  minutes  later,  a  big  two- 
seated  eight-cylinder  motor,  of  racing 
model,  bright  red  m  color,  drew  out  from 
under  the  sign  of  the  White  Pheasant, 
veered  to  the  left,  and  went  dashing  up  the 
road  tdward  New  Milford. 

And  then,  iriiile  the  dust  from  the  red 
car  still  hung  in  a  little  cloud  beneath  the 
sign  of  the  White  Pheasant,  another  car  of 
similar  model,  as  big,  as  powerful,  also  two- 
seated,  but  painted  dark  blue,  drew  out  of 
the  shadow  of  the  inn  and  crept  quietly  into 
the  road,  thai  turned  in  the  direction  that 
the  other  car  had  taken  and  forged  into 
full  speed. 

In  this  car  also  sat  a  man  and  a  woman. 
But  there  was  no  smile  on  Uie  face  of 
ather. 

The  man  was  of  powerful  build,  with  the 
broadly  modeled,  rather  coarse  features  of 
the  "good  liver."  The  woman  was  frail, 
petite,  of  the  type  that  one  speaks  of  as  "a 
bundle  of  nerves."  She  was  gripping  at  the 
seat  <rf  the  car  with  one  hand  and  at  the 
door-handle  with  the  other  to  relieve  the 
nervous  tension.  Between  the  occupants 
of  the  car  no  word  was  spoken. 

Perhaps  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  when 
the  red  car  slowed  down  for  the  sharp  turn 
at  the  New  Milford  bridge.  As  they  made 
tiie  turn,  the  young  woman  was  peering 
back  over  her  should^. 

"There  isn't  a  doubt  of  it,  Gustave/'  she 
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said  in  a  voice  that  revealed  or  simulated 
consternation.   "That  car  is  followmg  us." 

"Nonsense,  Pusskin" —  he  used  a  diminu- 
tive that  he  had  not  ventured  before — "vrfio 
could  be  following  us?  We  are  alone  in 
fairy-Jand  to-night.  That  car,  I  suppose,  is 
going  up  to  Litchfield,  like  a  dozen  others. 
We  will  lose  them  there  at  the  turn,  when 
we  take  the  Roxbury  road." 

"I  hope  so.  But  c^,  Gustave,  I  am  ap- 
prdiensivel" 

"More  ^ostsl"  he  laughed.  "But  we 
will  lose  this  one  at  the  foot  of  the  hill." 

The  girl's  face  now  was  as  pale  as  that  of 
any  ghost  could  be.  Her  mind  was  a  seeth- 
ing whirlpool  of  contending  emotions. 
A^in  the  impulse  was  strong  in  her  to  turn 
back.  Her  chaotic  vision  revealed  only 
one  dear  image — ^her  husband's  face.  His 
eyes  seemed  to  stare  at  her,  to  pierce  her 
through  and  through.  They  seemed  alter- 
nately to  appeal  and  to  threaten. 

But  her  volition  seemed  paralyzed.  For 
a  moment  it  seemed  to  her  that  ^e  was  los- 
ing consciousness — being  drawn  down  into 
a  §reat  maelstrom,  with  dark  waters 
closmg  about  her.  She  realized  that  she 
had  t&own  back  her  head  and  was  gasfnng 
for  breath.  Then  she  was  conscious  that  a 
voice  near  at  hand  was  saying,  "Here 'is 
where  we  lose  than." 

They  were  at  the  "foot  of  the  street  where 
the  Litchfield  road  veers  to  the  left,  and  the 
red  c£tr  had  turned  to  the  right  and  b^un 
the  long  ascent  of  the  Turkey  Hill  Road. 

But  the  prophecy  of  the  red  car's  driver 
was  not  verified;  for  the  blue  car,  following 
at  a  ^ttk  interval,  made  the  same  turn  and 
came  vp  the  hiU  at  about  the  same  rate  ot 
speed  as  the  other. 

The  red  car  passed  over  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  and  made  the  descent  at  what  seemed 
almost  f)erilous  speed.  The  blue  car  pro- 
ceeded somewhat  more  cautiously  down  the 
hill,  but  regained  the  lost  ground  on  the 
level  stretch  beyond.  Then  came  the  long 
dimb  up  the  winding  road  through  the 
woods. 

Here  the  driver  of  the  blue  car  had 
threatened  to  overtake  the  other;  the  red 
car  proceeded  up  the  hill  at  extraordinary 
speed,  and  the  driver  of  the  second  car 
could  not  gain  a  yard.  He  did  maintain  his 
distance,  however,  and  was  probably  not 
more  than  eighty  rods  behind  when  the 
forward  car  passed  aroimd  the  curve  just 
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«t  the  tc^  of  the  hill.  Here  the  road  makes 
two  sharp  turns. 

The  a>iq>te  in  the  blue  car  had  maintained 
silence,  their  nerves  straining,  as  if  thereby 
to  aid  the  car's  progress.  Now,  as  they 
neared  the  top  of  the  hill,  with  the  curve 
perhaps  forty  rods  ahead,  the  woman  gave 
a  little  scream;  for  aiound  the  curve  and 
swinging  wide,  came  a  car  driven  at  sndi 
speed  that  it  threatened  to  overturn. 

'  "They  are  coming  back,"  cried  the 
woman. 

"Good  God!  So  they  are;  damn  them!" 
growled  the  man  in  a  vcMce  between  as- 
tonishmmt  and  anger. 

And  as  he  spoke  he  turned  the  steering- 
wheel  of  his  car  and  brou^t  the  madiine 
across  the  road  so  that  it  Uocked  the  way. 

"They  can*t  get  away  with  that  game," 
he  muttered.  The  woman  was  standing 
now,  her  arms  uplifted .  Her  low  cry 
turned  into  a  shriek. 

For  it  was  obvious  that  the  drirer  of  the 
red  car  did  not  mean  to  stop! 

Another  instant,  and  the  roar  of  the 
motors  was  merged  in  a  frightful  ctadi; 
the  grinding  crash  blended  with  an  ex.- 
plosion — a  series  of  expk>5ioiis. 

A  moment  before  there  had  been  two 
beautiful  racing  cars;  there  remained  one 
tangled  mass  of  wreckage.  A  little  flicker 
of  flame  shot  up :  and  instantly  the  wreckage 
was  revealed  in  a  sheet  of  fire, 

Then  it  could  be  seen  that  the  body  of  a 
man. lay  stretched  out,  utterly  collapsed,  in 
the  road  just  beyond  the  wredu^.  Evi- 
dently the  driver  of  the  red  car  had  been 
hurled  forward  when  the  collision  occurred ; 
dashed  through  the  wind-shield  of  his  own 
car  and  completely  over  the  wreckage  of  the 
other.  His  body  lay  there,  face  upward, 
foreh^id  and  one  cheek  gashed,  eyes  and 
mouth  open,  lifeless. 

ALMOST  immediately  two  cars  had 
-  drawn  up,  one  at  either  side  of  the 
wreck.  A  man  was  stooping  over  the  body, 
applying  his  ear  to  the  chest. 

"Stone-dead,"  he  affirmed,  in  a  tone  of 
professional  assurance.  "Help  me  carry 
him  a  little  farther  away  from  ^he  fire/'  he 
suggested  to  his  companion.  ^ 

Then  the  two  men,  and  the  tvro  others 
from  the  second  car,  stood  watching  the 
flames.  It  was  impossible  to  go  near  the 
wreck  while  that  fierce  holocaust  lasted. 


From  the  distance  at  vrhick  the  observers 
stood,  no  semblance  of  a  human  form  could 
be  seen.  The  bodies  were  buried  in  the 
midst  of  the  jangled  wreckage.  Bdore 
the  fire  could  bum  itself  out,  they  would  be 
charred,  probably  beyond  recognition. 

Br.  Daniel  Goodrich,  the  man  who  had 
examined  the  body  of  the  motorist  and 
pronomu^  it  lifekss,  and  Dr.  Al^ando: 
Van  Burm,  his  friend  and  official  assistant, 
stood  looking  down  on  the  form  of  the  man 
who  had  driven  the  red  racing  car  to  this 
mad  climax.  The  elder  physician  had 
noted,  as  he  first  leaned  over  the  body,  that 
the  gashes  in  forehead  and  che^  of  the 
dead  man,  made  probably  by  the  ^ass  at 
the  wind-shield  as  he  was  burled  through  it, 
or  perhaps  by  contact  with  some  part  of  the 
other  cv,  did  not  Meed.  He  was  asking 
himself  just  what  that  signified. 

"Do  you  know,  Van  Buren,"  said  the 
elder  man,  "there  certainly  was  something 
very  queer  about  that  collision.  You  saw 
how  the  blue  car  stopped,  and  how  the  other 
car  made  no  attempt  to  get  out  pf  its  way. 
Either  the  driver  lost  contnd  of  the  vfaed 
or  else  he  did  not  intend  to  pass.  The  po- 
sition of  Uiis  man  su^ests  that  he  was 
driving  the  other  car.  He  would  have  been 
hurled  forward  about  where  we  foimd  him. 
If  he  were  dead  before  the  cars  collided, 
that,  of  course ,  would  explain  the  situation — 
after  a  fashion." 

"You  think  he  mi^t  have  been  fright- 
ened when  he  saw  how  near  they  were  to 
colliding,  and  have  died  of  heart-faihire?" 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  he  had  been  d^ 
some  minutes  at  least  before  the  accident." 

"But  if  so,  there  must  have  been  some  one 
in  the  car  with  him,  for  he  came  around 
that  corner,  and  a  dead  man  couldn't  very 
well  guide  the  car." 

"Well,  there  may  have  been  scHne  one 
with  him,  of  course.  In  that  wreckage  yoa 
can't  tell.  Let  us  ask  these  other  pe^^ 
what  they  know  about  it.  Th^  car  was 
up  the  road ;  perha[)s  they  saw  something." 

It  appeared  that  the  two  men  had  hem 
in  a  car  that  was  drawn  up  beside  the  road 
just  beyond  the  curve,  peiiiaps  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  place  where  the  accident 
occurred.  They,  had  punctured  a  tire,  and 
one  of  the  men  was  rq>airing  it.  The  other 
stood  beside  the  car.  A  red  car,  driving  at 
a  furious  speed,  had  passed  them  and  gone 
around  the  second  curve.   Both  men  were 
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sure  that  the  car  had  two  occupants,  a 
man  and  a  woman.  A  few  moments  later  a 
car  had  come  around  the  curve,  driving  at 
moderate  speed,  and  had  turned  well  out 
into  the  r^id  to  pass  thdr  car,  without 
modifying  its  speed.  As  it  passed,  the  man 
who  was  not  working  on  the  tire  noticed 
that  this  was  a  red  car  similar  to  the  one 
that  had  gone  by  in  the  opposite  direction 
just  before.  He  could  not  say  that  it  was 
the  same  car,  but  he  was  disposed  to  think 
that  it  was;  or  would  be  so  disposed  were  it 
not  that  he  felt  certain  there  was  only  one 
person  in  the  car  when  it  returned.  That 
person  was  a  man  who  had  attracted  his 
attention  particularly  because  he  seemed  to 
be  huddled  over  the  wheel  in  a  curious  fash- 
ion. He  had  given  the  impression  of  being 
intoxicated.  Yet  he  seemed  to  guide  the 
car  perfectly,  swerving  out  to  the  left  and 
then  returning  to  the  right  side  oi  the  road, 
and  passing  round  the  curve  with  his 
machine  apparently  under  perfect  osntroL 

A  moment  later,  however,  there  had 
come  the  crash. 

"You  feel  quite  certiun  that  the  driver  of 
the  car  was  alone?" 

"Entirely  so.  The  man  was  alone.  I 
could  net  be  mistaken  about  that." 

**But  you  do  not  feel  sure  whether  it  was 
tihe  same  car  that  had  gone  by  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  just  before?" 

"As  to  that,  I  cannot  be  certain.  It 
looked  like  the  same  car;  but  there  were 
two  people  in  the  other  car." 

"But  one  person  might  have  got  out?" 

'Hiat  seems  unlikely.  There  is  no  house 
within  half  a  mile." 

Just  then  a  car  came  round  the  comer, 
and  the  driver  pulled  up,  startled,  and 
joined  the  group.  Interrogated,  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  met  no  red  car,  in  fact 
no  car  of  any  kind,  within  several  miles. 
There  is  no  cross-road,  and  any  car  traveling 
that  way  would  have  had  to  go  along  the 
same  road  that  he  had  just  come. 

It  seemed  clearly  established,  therefore, 
that  the  red  car  had  turned  about,  just 
around  the  second  curve,  and  had  returned 
with  a  single  passen^r.  What  had  become 
of  the  other  one? 

When,  finally,  the  fire  burned  itself  out, 
and  the  wreckage  had  cooled  sufficiently  to 
be  exunined,  the  charred  remains  of  two 
bodies  were  found.  The  man  and  the  wo- 
man in  the  blue  car  were  accounted  for. 
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The  driver  of  the  red  car  lay  dead  by  the 
roadside.  There  was  no  question  at  all 
that  there  had  been  two  passengers  in  each 
car  when  they  passed  through  the  town  of 
New  Milford;  and  several  motorists  am- 
firmed  the  report  already  given  that  there 
was  a  woman  with  the  man  in  the  red  car 
shortly  before  the  tragedy.  Yet  the  men 
who  had  come  along  the  road  only  two  or 
three  minutes  later  had  seen  no  cme. 

Why  the  woman  left  the  car  and  where 
she  had  gone  were  matters  regarding  which 
no  one  appeared  to  be  able  to  offer  any 
plausible  surmise. 

"Van  Buren,"  said  Dr.  Goodrich,  "there 
is  a  good  deal  more  to  it  than  appears  on 
the  surface.  It  would  pass  for  an  every- 
day automobile  accident ;  but  it  is,  I  believe, 
something  quite  different  from  that.  And 
as  the  victims  of  this  wreck  appear  to  have 
been  New  Yorkers,  the  case  falls  more  or 
less  within  our  offidal  cognizance." 

"If  you  are  right  in  assuming  that  this 
man  was  dead  some  minutes  before  the 
accident  occurred,"  said  the  younger  man, 
"I  should  say  that  it  is  the  most  mysterious 
case  that  I  have  ever  encountered." 

"It  is  mysterious — of  that  there  is  no 
doubt.  It  is  up  to  us  to  explain  the 
mystery.  To  that  end,  I  want  to  rummage 
a  little  in  the  wreckage  now  that  things  are 
fairly  cooled  off.  Meantime,  suppose  you 
see  if  you  can  get  a  few  mils  of  blood  from  a 
vein  in  the  man's  arm  before  it  co£^lates. 
There  are  instruments  in  the  bag  in  the  car, 
you  know.  And,  by  the  way,  Van  Buren, 
what  time  have  you?" 

"Just  twenty  minutes  after  ten.  The 
accident  occurred  exactly  at  t^  o'dock.  I 
happened  to  be  looking  at  my  watch  just 
when  the  crash  came." 

AT  THE  home  of  Judge Lind,  in  the  little 
summer  village  of  Shoreham,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Long  Island,  somethii^ 
occurred  that  night  which  to  those  irtio 
witnessed  it  appeared  to  be  an  amazing 
phenomenon. 

The  judge  himself,  though  a  pronounced 
skeptic  in  matters  esoteric,  adnutted  that 
he  was  impressed  far  more  than  by  any- 
thing he  had  ever  seen  before  of  so-called 
psychic  manifestations.  And  at  least  two 
others  of  the  company  became  enthusiastic 
converts  to  the  doctrine  that  quritistic 
manifestations  are  actualities. 
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Judge  Lind  and  his  wife  had  invited  a 
small  company  of  intimates  for  an  evraii^ 
at  bridge.  Most  of  the  company  had 
assembled  at  about  nine  o'ckxi,  but  as 
usual  there  were  s<»ne  late  comers. 

Among  these  was  Mrs.  Frederick  Mayten, 
of  Bay  Shore,  who  had  motored  across  the 
island.  It  was  about  a  quarter  to  ten  when 
she  arrived,  and  she  came  full  of  apologies 
for  the  delay,  but  in  exuberant  spirits,  after 
her  usual  fashion.  She  report«i  that  she 
had  been  delayed  in  starting  because  she 
had  waited  for  her  husband,  and  had  only 
at  the  last  moment  received  a  wire  saying 
that  he  was  kept  in  town  by  business. 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  every  one  was 
busily  engaged  in  bridge,  Mrs.  Mayten, 
seated  at  a  table  and  apparently  absorbed 
in  the  game,  suddenly  dropped  her  cards, 
and  witib  a  startled  expression  turned  in  her 
chair  and  appeared  to  listen  intently. 

There  was  almost  entire  »tence  in  the 
rotnn,  each  group  intmt  od  its  game;  but 
Mrs.  Mayten's  companions,  startled  in  turn 
by  her  action,  now  noticed  that  the  clock  in 
the  ndgbbtmng  room  was  cfaimii^  the  hour 
of  ten. 

Mrs.  Mayten  i^>peared  to  Usten  until  the 
clock  stof^ed  striking.  Then  she  slowly 
got  up,  and  her  hands  were  pressed  to  her 
faxx.  '^h,  it  is  terriblel"  she  gasped,  under 
her  breath. 

Judge  Lind,  who  was  Mtting  at  her  rif^t, 
sprang  to  her  side. 

"Are  you  ill?"  he  asked  with  sdidtude. 

"No,  no!"  she  gasped.  "I'm  not  ill; 
but  I  have  a  dreadful  sense  of  a^^reheusion. 
It  came  to  me  all  at  once.  I  feel  that  some- 
thing terrible  has  happened.  Could  you-r 
woukt  you — telephone  to  New  Yorit  and 
see  if  you  can  get  Frederick?" 

Judge  Lind  hastened  to  the  telephone 
to  humor  Mrs.  Mayten's  ^im,  and  the 
others  gathered  about  her,  questioning  as 
to  just  what  she  bad  felt  or  seen. 

She  had  seemed,  she  said,  to  see  her  hus- 
band in  his  office,  alone,  at  work;  and  then 
there  had  seemed  to  be  some  one  with  him, 
and  a  dreadful,  haunting  &ce  had  glared 
at  her.  No  impressionable  person  could 
fail  to  share  somewhat  in  the  yoimg  wo- 
man's solicitude.  And  when  Judge  Lind 
had  reported  that  he  got  no  response  from 
the  ofiBce,  and  that  from  the  apartment  it 
was  told  him  that  Mr.  Mayten  had  ordered 
his  car  and  driven  away  at  six  o'clock  that 


evening,  presumably  bound  for  his  hxmt  in 
Bay  Sh<»:e,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
case  took  on  an  aspect  of  goiuine  serious- 
ness. If  Mr.  Mayten  had  started  for  Bay 
Shore  at  six  o'clock,  in  his  big  blue  ladng 
car,  he  should  have  reached  hrane  by  half- 
past  seven  at  the  latest. 

While  the  matter  was  still  a  topic  of  ex- 
cited discusaon,  Judge  Lind  was  summoned 
to  the  teleph<me  to  receive  word,  rdayed 
from  New  Milford,  Conn<K:ticut,  that  tboe 
had  been  an  automobile  acddoit  m 
Mr.  Frederick  Maytok  had  been  killed  in* 
stantly,  and  also  two  other  friends  of  Judge 
Lind's,  members  of  the  Shoreham  c<^y, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustave  Beuscher. 

Full  details  were  not  forthcoming.  But, 
so  far  as  could  be  learned,  Mr.  Mayten  bad 
been  alone  in  his  car,  driving  away  from 
New  Milford,  seemingly  bound  for  Rox- 
bury;  whereas  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustave 
Beuscher  were  drivii^  toward  New  Mil- 
ford,  probably  bound  for  New  Yoric  The 
cars  had  come  together,  head  on,  at  a  bead 
in  the  road,  and  death  had  been  instantaoe* 
ous  for  all  of  the  occupants. 

Judge  Lind  and  his  guests  heard  this  re- 
port with  horror.  But  wh^  the  report 
came,  in  answer  to  his  question,  that  the 
accident  had  occurred  almost  exactly  at 
ten  o'clock,  their  astonishment— at  the 
recollection  that  Mrs.  Mayten  had  had  her 
"vision"  precisely  as  the  clock  was  strik- 
ing—took precedence,  for  a  moment  at  any 
rate,  even  over  thdr  sense  of  grid. 

THE  account  of  the  tragic  death  <A  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gustave  Beuscher  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Mayten  that  appeared  in  the 
the  New  York  newq>^pexs  did  not  differ 
substantially  from  the  report  that  had  beea 
made  to  Judge  Lind. 

Only  a  few  peq>le  were  in  pcsition  to 
know  that  some  features  of  this  report 
lacked  accuracy.  And  of  these,  probably 
only  two — namely,  Dr.  Goodri(^  and  Dr. 
Vm  Buren— were  aware  that  there  were 
elements  of  mystery  associated  with  the 
case  that  gave  it  an  interest  quite  out  of 
the  ordinary.  And  only  Dr.  Goodridi  him- 
self  knew  whether  any  clues  had  been  se- 
cured that  were  likely  to  be  of  aid  in  solv- 
ing the  mystery. 

In  point  of  fact,  Dr.  Goodrich  had  gained 
only  two  or  three  items  of  information  that 
promised  to  be  of  value.   One  of  these 
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was  the  fact,  already  recorded,  that  Mr. 
Gustave  Beuscher — ^he  being  the  driver  erf 
the  red  car^ad  died  before  the  "accident" 
occorred;  a  second,  that  the  tracks  of  a 
woman,  apparently  wearing  overshoes,  were 
discovered  leading  into  the  woods  just  be- 
yond the  bend  in  the  road  where  the  red 
car  had  turned  about. 

There  -was  nothing  so  very  startHi^  about 
the  discovery  of  the  tracks,  for  it  was  clear 
that  the  woman  must  have  got  oat  of  the 
car,  and  presumably  gone  into  the  wood- 
land. But  why  the  rubbers? 

Dr.  Goodrich  made  a  special  note  of  that. 
He  named  the  fact  afterward  as  one  of  his 
most  important  clues. 

Another  observation  whidt  Dr.  Goodrich 
considered  significant  was  made  so  far  afield 
that  a  person  of  less  astute  mind  would 
not  have  associated  it  with  the  case  in 
hand. 

It  chanced  that  Dr.  Goodrich  had  driven 
down  go  Shorefaam,  a  few  days  after  the 

automobile  accident,  apparently  to  in- 
terrelate, more  or  less  casually,  Judge  Lind 
and  a  few  others  with  reference  to  the  oc- 
currence at  the  bridge  party. 

Just  before  he  came  to  the  turn  in  the 
road  that  leads  directly  from  the  main 
highway  to  the  little  villf^e,  the  doctor 
met  a  gray-bearded  octogenarian  iriuxu  he 
had  known  for  some  years  and  in  whose 
quaint  personality  he  was  interested. 

"What  is  new  with  you,  Uncle  Wallace?" 
asked  Dr.  Goodrich  cheerily. 

"Nothin'  much;  nothin'  much.  £zc^* 
that  I  did  see  somethin'  strange  the  other 
night." 

It  appeared  that  the  stoange  thing 
Uncle  Wallace  had  seen  was  an  autcnnobile, 
not  in  itself  pecuUar,  but  attracting  atten- 
tion by  its  altogether  extraordinary  ac- 
tivities. The  car  when  he  first  saw  it  had 
been  standing  by  the  roadside  three  or 
four  miles  away  in  the  scrub-oak  wilder- 
ness, on  a  road  little  traveled,  but  along 
whidi  Uncle  Wallace  had  occasion  to  walk 
on  the  way  to  his  modest  clearing.  The 
moon  had  just  risen,  and  Uncle  Wallace 
could  see  the  car  "as  plain  as  day."  It  was 
quite  empty.  He  assumed  that  the  owner 
had  gone  into  the  brush,  perhaps  hunting 
rabbits;  but  scarcely  had  he  passed  the  car 
when  he  heard  a  sound,  and  turning  back, 
he  saw  that  the  machine  had  started  to 
move.   It  moved  out  into  the  road  and 
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progressed  at  good  speed  until  it  disap- 
peared in  the  distance. 

"Unde  Wallace,  I  know  you  for  a  veiy 
honest  man.  But  I  9Xtppo»  yoa  are  aware 
that  that  is  a  rather  remaruble  tale  you 
you  are  telling,"  said  the  physician.  ".\re 
yoa  quite  positive  that  there  was  no  one 
in  the  car?" 

"Absolutely  podtive.  I  peesed  within 
five  feet  of  the  car,  and  tiierc  was  nobody 
anywhere  about." 

"Are  you  sure  it  wasn't  a  phantom  car?" 
asked  the  doctor,  smiling, 

**It  wasn't  any  phantom  nlien  I  passed  it. 
But  it  sure  did  act  like  a  phantom  after- 
ward," Uncle  Wallace  conceded. 

"Weli,  I  wiD  have  to  investigate  the 
matter,  Uncle  Wallace.  Anyway,  I  am 
obl^ed  to  yon  for  telling  me  about  it." 

As  Dr.  Goodrich  drove  away  he  thoi^t 
of  the  aatomotHle  accident  near  New  Mil- 
ford;  and  he  recalled  that  the  red  car  that 
had  dashed  witii  such  disastrous  effect  into 
the  other  had  moved  af^rently  without 
human  guidance — if  his  inference  that  the 
seeming  driver  was  dead  were  a  correct 
(Hie.  And  he  began  to  wonder  if  he  could 
find  any  Hnk  of  association  between  the 
red  car,  moving  in  response  to  no  visible 
human  inqnilse,  and  Uncle  Wallace's  phan- 
tom car  over  here — ^fifty  ox  sixty  miles 
away — on  Long  Island. 

When  a  little  later  he  heard  the  story 
of  Mrs.  Mayten's  "vision,"  he  thoi:^t  again 
of  ^  two  idiantom  cars. 

IT  WAS  the  late  afternoon  of  a  gorgeous 
June  day.  The  season  at  the  White 
Pheasant  Inn  was  not  yet  at  its  fuB  he^t, 
but  the  past  few  days  had  been  suggestive 
oi  stumner,  and  a  number  oS.  motorists,  on 
their  way  to  the  Berkshires,  had  stopped 
for  a  cup  of  tea  and  light  refreshments. 

Madame  the  proprietress  was  bustling- 
about,  exchanging  greeting  with  various 
guests  whom  ^e  remenbtted  from  other 
seasons. 

Now  mcdame  paused  for  a  moment  by 
a  front  window,  and  her  face  wore  a  sl^^tly 
puzzled  expressim.  It  was  one  of  her  chid 
functions,  as  becomes  the  jwoprietress  of 
an  inn,  to  remember  faces.  She  was  puzzled 
now  because  she  could  not  feel  sure  whether 
or  not  she  had  seen  the  young  man  and 
woman  who  were  just  getting  out  of  a 
splendid  roadster.    The  man  was  tall, 
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quick  of  action,  handsome  of  face,  dis- 
tinguished of  bearing.  The  woman,  al- 
though in  mourmng,  wore  a  costume  of 
undeniable  jauntiness. 

"She  is  partly  French — or  else  Austrian," 
was  tnadamt^s  verdict.  But  did  she 
know  these  guests?  It  puzzled  her  that 
she  could  not  find  the  answer.  The  man, 
she  felt  sure,  she  had  never  seen  before. 
But  the  yoimg  woman? 

No;  she  had  never  seen  the  young  woman 
before.  But  she  had  seen  some  one  very 
like  her.  Ah,  now  she  remembered.  It 
was  mademoiselle  oi  the  laughing  eyes 
^o  had  OHne  up  in  the  big  red  car  one 
evening  about  ten  days  ago.  Yes, 
The  same  eyes,  the  same  fufi,  luscious  ups, 
t^tumed  at  the  comers.  The  same  figure 
and  the  same  distingui  bearing.  The  two 
might  be  sisters.  But  no!  The  other  was 
a  blonde,  with  masses  of  soft  fluffy  hair 
that  showed  beneath  her  motor-cap.  This 
gill  was  a  bnmette,  with  coils  of  hair  dark 
as  the  orfipe  of  the  turban  just  above  it 
But  h«  eyes?  Well,  one  could  not  see  at 
such  a  distance.  They  semed  dark,  but 
perhaps  only  because  of  the  heavy  lashes. 
Ah,  yesi  Monsieur  was  fortunate  to  have 
sudi  eyes  look  at  him  like  thati 

Seated  at  the  table  by  the  wistaria  arbor, 
out  of  ear-^ot  of  any  one  for  the  momoit, 
the  young  woman  spc^c  earnestly  to  her 
G(»npanion: 

'"This  is  the  place,  Heniy.  Gustave — 
the  poor  fool  I— ^t  here.  Do  not  look 
around  yet,  for  there  are  two  men  watching 
us.  They  are  the  men  we  saw  in  the  gray 
car  there  in  Danbury,  I  could  not  quite 
make  them  out  then,  but  now  I  know  them. 
They  are  plain-clot^ies  men  in  the  regular 
service.  One  is  Jimmie  Ai^us.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  about  the  other's  name,  but  I 
tiunk  it  is  Waipole." 

"Do  you  think  they  have  a  line  on  us?" 

**There  isn't  a  doubt  of  it.  And  for  half 
a  cent  I  would  have  the  count  give  them  a 
dose  of  the  same  medicine  he  gave  to  that 
oUier  bunch.  Only,  I  hate  to  spoil  a  per- 
fectly good  car." 

"Also,  I  don't  hanker  after  the  r6Ie  of 
Gustave,"  smiled  the  otha. 

"You  know  I  don't  mean  ^at,  Henry," 
the  girl  said. 

Thereat  her  companion  laughed  outright 
and  chuckled.  "I  thought  I  could  get  a 
rise  out  of  you,  Pusskin.". . 


Then  the  ^rl,  too,  laughed;  and  if  one 
had  thought  her  alluring  before,  she  was 
now  encl^ting,  compelling;  of  a  radiant 
beauty  few  men  could  look  upon  and  quite 
fully  keep  their  judgment  in  hand. 

The  two  men  sitting  at  the  window  saw 
that  the  girl  was  laughing,  and  one  of  them 
winked  at  the  other. 

"She  will  laugh  out  of  the  other  side  of 
her  mouth  before  we  are  through  with  her 
to-day,  or  I  miss  my  guess,  Ai^us,"  he 
said  in  an  undertone. 

"I  hope  you  are  right,  Warpole.  I  in- 
tend that  you  shall  be  right.  With  Jirtle 
there  to  aid  us,  it  seems  as  if  we  could  not 
lose.  But  she  is  the  cleverest  vixen  that 
ever  played  with  a  man;  and  her  brother, 
the  count  " 

"Yes;  I  know  about  him.  I  came  across 
him  over  in  Viemia,  some  years  ago.  And, 
by  the  bye,  the  little  minx  hersdf  was  no 
child  even  then." 

"She  doesn't  look  a  day  over  eight- 
een." 

"In  reality,  she  is'pretty  nearly  ten  years 
older  than  that.   And  in  e3q)eriaioe — 

"In  experience  they  are  all  erf  one  age 
if  they  chance  to  fall  for  a  man.  Wasn't 
it  lucky  she  took  a  fancy  to  Jirtle?" 

"It  was  our  salvation.  If  now  he  minds 
his  p's  and  q*s,  we  shall  have  the  whole 
situation  in  mmd  within  the  next  six  hours. 
Ah,  they  are  moving." 

The  girl  and  her  companion  had  risen 
and  were  passing  through  the  wistaria  arbor 
and  on  toward  their  car.  The  girl  moved 
with  eyes  slightly  downcast  and  a  demure 
manner,  studied,  perhaps,  to  appear  in 
keeping  with  her  attire.  Her  companion 
gave  one  quick  glance  toward  the  men  by 
the  window  as  he  passed,  and  a  little  ges- 
ture, hardly  perceptible,  whidi  the  men  at 
the  table  appeared  to  understand. 

For  a  few  minutes  they  made  no  move 
to  follow.  But  both  watched  the  yellow 
car  intently. 

JUST  about  an  hour  later,  as  the  sun 
was  lowering  toward  the  top  of  the 
cliffs  that  overhang  the  Shepaug,  the  yellow 
car  sped  aloi^  the  road  near  the  water's 
edge  and  came  to  a  standstill  beneath 
a  big  hickory,  at  the  edge  of  a  woodland 
that  gave  one  the  impression  of  inpene- 
trable  wildness. 
"You  would  never  dream  that  you  were 
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only  ninety  miles  or  so  fwan  New  Yoii, 
■would  you?"  asked  the  girl. 

"It  seems  like  the  heart  of  the  wilder- 
ness," the  man  replied  quite  truthfully. 
"We  haven't  pass«i  a  house  for  a  mile 
back,  and  except  that  this  is  a  sort  of  road — 
although  no  one  apparently  ever  goes  along 
it — one  might  suppose  that  we  were  making 
a  voyage  of  discovery." 

"And  so  we  are  "  cried  the  gu-1  lightly. 
**Do  you  forget  where  we  are  going?" 

She  sprang  from  the  car  as  she  spoke 
and  beckoned  him  to  follow  her, 

"No;  I  do  not  forget,  and  I  am  all  eager- 
ness," he  answered.  But  he  did  not  foUow 
her  with  the  alacrity  that  might  have  been 
expected.  His  eyes  glanced  furtively  down 
the  road. 

The  girl  was  watching  him.  She  lauded 
outright  and  then  made  a  little  mo<iing 

gesture. 

"Oh,  never  fear  they  are  following  us. 
I  saw  them  only  a  mile  bkhmd  at  the  last 
curve  there.  But  they  are  boimd  to  give 
us  a  little  leeway.  Meantime,  we  will  slip 
back  mto  the  woods  here,  and  up  the  hill, 
and  then  we  can  watch  them  and  see  what 
they  will  do  when  they  find  our  empty 
car.  Come;  you  are  not  afraid  of  climbmg, 
are  you?" 

"Afraid  of  climbing?  Mountain  is  my 
middle  name.  I  grew  up  in  the  Tyrol." 

They  had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards  back 
into  the  woodland,  beating  their  way  through 
a  thicket  of  laurel,  when  they  came  sudden- 
ly on  a  wire  ieacCf  not  1^  than  twelve 
ieet  h^,  of  a  fine  mesh. 

"In  the  name  of  wonder  what  is  this?" 
cried  Jirtle. 

"Just  a  fairy  fence  about  our  fairy-land, 
to  keep  in  the  animals  and  to  keep  out  the 
neighbors  "  laughed  the  girl.  "But  for  us 
it  is  no  barrier,  as  you  shail  see." 

She  had  stepped  close  to  the  fence  as  she 
spoke,  and  the  man  noted  with  interest 
and  surprise  that  she  caught  a  little  metal 
hook  with  either  hand  about  the  meshes  of 
the  wire,  then  stepped  back  and  lifted  her 
arms,  as  if  signaling.  She  held  one  hand 
before  her  lips  and  called  in  a  clear  voice, 

"Open  for  the  queen  of  the  fairies,  and 
drive  straight  ahead." 

To  the  man's  amazement,  a  little  section 
of  the  fence,  between  two  tree-trunks, 
swung  back  like  a  gate,  and  the  way  was 
dear  lor  them  to  enter. 
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"After  you,  my  dear  Alphonsel"  cried 
the  girl  in  a  bantering  tone. 

The  man  hesitat^.  He  was  glandng 
again  furtive)^  toward  the  road,  now 
hardly  visible. 

"Are  you  afraid  of  fairies  or  of  snakes?" 
the  girl  called  out,  still  lairing. 

"Of  fairies — ^yes.  At  least,  of  one  fairy." 

"Tlwn  perhaps  you  wiU  (k>  well  to  stay 
(XI  the  outside.  The  men  in  the  gray  car 
will  possibly  give  you  a  lift  as  far  as  the 
station.  But  don't  tell  them  that  you  were 
afraid.  They  might  not  understand." 

He  looked  at  her  seardiingly.  Was  she 
taunting  him?  Her  beaming  eyes  and  the 
flash  of  her  smile  belied  her  words.  The 
man  stepped  throu^  the  gateway,  and  saw 
with  astonishment  that  it  closed  after  them, 
leaving  the  fence  seemingly  unbroken. 

"Straight  toward  the  big  walnut,  then  on 
toward  the  hemlock  and  the  top  of  that  big 
rock.  It's  a  bit  of  a  dimb,"  she  prompted. 

THE  ascent  was  about  as  steep  as  could 
comfortably  be  managed,  and  as  the 
climbers  progressed  from  one  terrace  to 
another,  liiey  found  themsdves  coming  out 
upon  a  little  level  space  that  proved  to  be 
the  top  of  a  hi^  cliff. 

"Do  not  get  too  close  to  the  brink,"  the 
girl  cautioned.  "There  is  a  legend  that  a 
man  fell  over  there  one  day,  and  you  can 
guess  what  happened  to  hun.  Perhaps  a 
fairy  pushed  him." 

Again  there  was  an  unfamiliar  tang  in 
the  ^Ps  tone.  Again  the  man  looked  at 
her  questioningly.  But,  as  before,  she  was 
smiling  and  regarding  him  with  a  look  that, 
despite  his  momentary  apprehension,  made 
his  pulse  tingle. 

And  now  she  was  pointing  down  toward 
the  road  from  which  they  had  come.  There 
was  an  opening  in  the  trees  just  at  the 
place  where  they  had  left  the  car,  and  they 
looked  over  the  tops  of  the  underbrush  and 
even  tiie  taller  trees  on  the  lower  ledges. 

The  man  was  staring  vacantly  down 
toward  the  roadway. 

"In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  has  become 
of  the  yellow  car?"  he  questioned. 

"The  fairies  have  moved  it  on.  Did  you 
not  notice  that  I  commanded  'Straight  for- 
wardr  when  we  were  there  at  the  gateway?" 

"I  heard  you  say  something  like  that. 
Do  you  m<em  to  say  that  you  referred  to 
the  car?" 
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"Even  so;  and  the  car  responded.  If 
you  doubt  it,  let  us  climb  a  little  to  that 
ledge  o&  there  at  the  left.  From  there  we 
will  have  a  view  over  the  tops  of  the  trees 
and  down  to  a  clear  space  by  the  river.  I 
thou^t  it  better  that  the  car  should  stop 
there,  so  that  our  friends  who  are  following 
should  not  know  just  where  we  entered." 

She  was  smiling  at  him,  but  with  a  differ- 
ent expression.  There  was  a  hint  of  malice 
in  her  eyes,  and  something  of  the  youth 
had  gone  from  her  face.  But  her  beauty 
was  enhanced  rather  than  marred  by  the 
touch  of  maturity. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  locking 
down  into  the  valley,  and  the  yellow  car 
was  indeed  visible,  standing  in  an  open 
space  where  the  road  widens. 

'*The  trees  have  been  cleared  away  to 
give  us  this  view,"  the  girl  explained.  '*Now 
let  me  prove  to  you  that  we  aie  in  fairy- 
land." 

She  was  standing  with  arms  folded, 
erect,  head  thrown  bode,  a  striking  figure, 

all  in  black. 

"Phantom  car,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"the  queen  of  die  fairies  commands  you. 
Give  attentionl  Go  forward!" 

To  the  man's  utter  bewilderment,  he  saw 
the  yellow  car  in  the  valley  move  fcaward 
even  as  the  girl's  words  were  spoken. 

"Cirde  to  the  left,"  she  commanded. 

And,  unbelievable  as  it  seemed,  he  saw 
that  the  car  moved  now  in  a  circle  until  it 
came  back  to  the  posititm  in  which  he  had 
first  seen  it. 

"Continue  in  the  circle  and  stop  on  dte 
oppo^te  side  of  the  road." 

Hie  man  no  longer  wondered.  He  was 
past  the  stage  of  wondermoit.  And  dien 
the  girl  called  out,  hardly  above  a  whiqwr, 
"Stop  therel" 

And  the  man  was  so  under  spell  of  what  he 
had  seen  that  now  he  would  have  wondered 
had  the  car  failed  to  obey.  But  it  did  not 
fail.  It  came  to  a  stop  instantly  at  her 
command. 

At  that  momoit,  Jirtle  saw  that  the  gray 
car  had  a>me  into  view,  around  the  turn  in 
the  road,  and  was  moving  slowly  forward. 
Apparently  its  occiq)ants  bad  come  upon  the 
yellow  car  unexpectedly,  and  it  could  readily 
be  surmised  that  they  did  not  know  just 
what  to  think  of  what  they  saw. 

Jirtle  had  advanced  to  the  edge  d  the 
diff.  Tbt  gill  was  standing  at  one  side  a 


little  back  of  him.  She  watched  him  dosdy. 

"It  would  be  useless  to  call  out,"  ^e  said 
quietly.  "At  this  distance  they  would 
neverhearus.  Otherwise, we m^t caution 
them  not  to  touch  the  car."  • 

"Not  to  touch  the  car?  Why?" 

"It  would  be  dangerous  to  touch  it.  The 
car  of  a  fairy  queen  may  not  be  toadied 
with  impunity  by  mere  mortals." 

The  tone  of  mockery  was  no  longer  veiled. 
And  the  smile  on  the  girl's  face  was  no 
k»iger  good  to  see. 

THE  gray  car  had  pulled  up  a  t  the  t^posite 
side  of  the  road  from  the  yellow  one,  and 
its  occupants  got  out  and  were  looking  this 
way  and  that,  obviously  puzzled.  Presently 
one  of  them  walked  across  the  road  and 
approadied  the  yellow  car.  He  walked 
about  it,  inspecting  it  carefully.  Then  be 
leaned  over  and  r^ched  out  his  hand  as  if 
to  grasp  the  steering-ixdied. 

The  girl  up  there  on  the  diff ,  and  the  man 
beside  her,  watched  every  movement. 

For  a  moment  Jirtle's  attention  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  strange  words  the  girl  was 
sajdng.  Speaking  in  a  monotone,  without 
raising  her  voice,  she  intoned, "  'Man  bom 
of  woman  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  sorrow.' " 
For  an  instant  only,  Tirtle  r^arded  her; 
then  he  ghuuxd  quickly  bade  down  into  the 
valley,  and  an  exclamation  <3i  honxH:  invd- 
untarily  escaped  him.  For  he  saw  that  the 
man  who  had  leaned  over  to  inspect  the 
steering-gear  of  the  yellow  car  had  collapsed, 
dutching  the  mechanism,  and  that  his  head 
had  now  fallen  forward  so  that  he  was 
doubled  over  the  door  of  the  car. 

Now  they  saw  that  the  other  man  ^rang 
toward  his  compani<m,  and  as  he  touched 
him,  swinging  upon  the  running-board,  he, 
too,  fell  forward  and  collapsed  across  the 
body  of  his  companion.' 
"Good  God,  they  are  dead!"  cried  Jirtle. 
Hie  girl  had  not  moved.  She  stood  there 
now  with  arms  folded,  looking  down  into 
the  valley,  seemin^y  without  a  trace  d 
emotion. 

"It  is  not  writtoi  that  mortals  may  with 
safety  invade  the  realm  oS  the  fairy  queen," 
she  mocked. 

And  the  man  recoiled  from  her,  and  there 
was  terror  in  his  face.  His  teeth  were 
denched.  He  uttered  no  sound.  But  his 
right  hand  went  quickly  back  to  his  fan>. 

Then  the  tittle  ledge  ot  rode  on  irtiidi  he 
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stood  gave  way  beneath  his  feet  Hie  pistol 
in  his  hand  was  fltmg  out  into  space.  Ife 
clutched  madly  to  save  himself,  but  Ms 
liands  grafted  aaty  air.  He  was  fallii^ — 
failing  

THE  girl  stood  idcHie  thm  oa.  the  todL^ 
her  arms  still  UMed.   The  glint  of 
steel  was  in  her  ^es. 

She  leaned  forward  and  peered  far  down 
over  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Then,  lifting  her 
eyes  a  little,  she  regarded  the  two  other 
f  onns  huddled  together  in  the  yellow  car. 
"Poor  foolsl"  she  murmured. 
She  stood  now  in  a  little  grotto,  hedged 
about  by  hemlocks,  poised  gracefully.  Then 
as  if  to  balance  herself — her  feet  resting  on 
the  moss-cov«ed  surface  of  an  outcrop[»ng 
rock — she  slowly  raised  her  aims  and  ex- 
toided  th^  to  full  length  <hi  either  side. 

Now  the  folds  of  her  motor  cloak,  drapmg 
from  the  arms,  gave  curiously  the  ^ect 
of  a  moth  or  butterfly,  magnified  to  human 
<limensions,  poised  in  mid-air;  and  it  might 
be  seen  that  the  mnfj:  surface  of  the  wii^ 
bore  radiating  lines  of  silver  ttaceiy,  tike 
the  v&as  in  a  leaf  or  the  webs  in  the  wings 
of  a  butterfly. 

Seeing  that  graceful,  lissome  %iire,  clad 
all  in  black,  with  the  outstretched  aims  and 
uplifted  face,  one  might  have  thought  that 
she  was  invoking  some  unseen  spirit  of  the 
woods.  Conceivably  she  might  be  offering 
a  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  three  men  who 
had  been  done  to  death  down  there  in  the 
valley. 

But  such  a  conception  would  have  van- 
ished instantly  when  the  girl  lowered  her 
head  and  brought  to  her  Hps  a  cluster  of 
laurel  blossoms,  which  she  had  casually 
plucked  a  little  earlier  and  thrust  lightly 
into  her  corsage. 

The  illusion  of  the  butterfly  was  en- 
hanced as  the  girl  brought  the  flowers  to  her 
hps.  Then  the  illusion  vanished  and  the 
true  meaning  of  the  action  was  revealed. 
For  instead  of  inhaling  the  faint,  wild  per- 
fume of  the  blossoms,  the  girl  spoke  a  few 
words  in  a  low  tone,  and  what  she  said 
seemed  out  of  keeping  with  the  fantasy  her 
sewningly  invocation^  act  had  conjured. 

**Yes;  everything  is  all  right.  I  am  quite 
alone  now,"  she  murmured. 

Again  her  arms  were  extended  and  the 
penaled  wings  swayed  lightly,  and  again,  it 
seemed  obvious  that  the  girl  was  listening 
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to  some  myst^us  message.  Then  once 
more  she  brought  the  floweis  to  her  lips 
and  as  before  her  words  were  commonplace, 
worldly,  out  of  keeping  with  the  pantomime. 

"I  shall  expect  you,  thai,  in  half  an  hour — 
at  nine  o'clock.  I  shall  wait  m  the  hemlock 
glra.   Au  remnr." 

A  new  l^t  had  come  mto  the  girl's  face. 
There  was  no  ^int  at  steel  in  her  eyes,  no 
hardness'about  the  mouth.  There  was  won- 
deiment,  rather— <h*  periutps  expectancy. 

She  turned  and  arcled  about  the  hem- 
locks, and  began  to  make  her  way  Idsurely 
back  into  the  depth  of  the  woodland  and  up 
the  gradual  ascent.  Now  and  again  she 
paused  and  spread  out  her  arms  in  that 
curious  buttery  fashion,  turning  this  way 
and  that  and;  seeming  to  listen  as  she  had 
done  there  in  the  hemlock  grotto. 

So  quietly  she  made  her  way  that  she 
might  have  been  a  wildling  (rf  the  tanst — 
a  veritable  wood-nymph  keqHng  guard  over 
the  creatures  of  her  domain. 

And  when  twilight  settled  over  the  wood- 
land and  the  last  wood- thrush  had  been 
heard,  the  bird's  rare,  heart-stirring  vesper 
aoag  was  still  in  her  mind;  for  two  or  three 
times  ^e  repeated,  in  cadenced  undeittme, 
fragments  of  verse,  quoted  or  unprovised, 
evidently  meant  to  symboUze  the  song  of  the 
thrush,  but  telling  also  of  the  strange  and 
seemingly  paradoxical  yearnings  that  were 
welling  up  in  the  girl's  own  bosom. 

The  sombemess  of  night  had  succeeded 
the  gbaming.  Creatures  of  the  day  were 
silenced.  N^t  marauders  were  ^lostlike, 
giving  no  intimatioD  (rf  their  presence,  ex- 
cept that  now  and  f^ain  there  came  the 
quavering  call  of  the  little  screech-owl.  Hie 
night  was  full  of  soft  and  s^isuous  woodland 
melodies.  And  with  these  murmurings  for 
background,  the  girl  was  hearii^  m3rstical 
flutings  in  many  keys  brought  on  the  wings 
of  the  etho*  itsdf  from  far-criff  regitms — even 
itom  ovoseas. 

For  now,  as  she  poised  there  in  a  sort  of 
ecstasy,  she  had  spread  her  necromantic 
wings  and,  balancing  this  way  and  that,  she 
gave  vague,  half-conscious  attention  to  the 
musical  messages  from  the  ether — ^practical 
messages  telling  of  the  prosaic  doings  of 
mere  mortals  of  the  every-day  world  out 
there  b^ond  the  confines  of  fairy-land. 

For  a  time  the  girl  Ibtoied.  Then  she 
slowly  brought  her  hands  to  her  side  and 
crept  back  gently  and  seated  hersdf  on  a 
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mossy  bed  at  the  foot  of  a  giant  hemlock. 

"It  must  be  ahnost  nine,  aiid  he  is  nev& 
a  minute  late,"  she  reflected.  And  her 
breath  came  quicker. 

Thus  she  who  in  daylight  and  out  in  the 
great  world  was  known  as  Katherine  May- 
ten,  worldling  of  worldlings,  but  trans- 
formal  now  under  spell  of  n^ht  and  the 
spirit  of  the  woodland  intoa  care-free,  world- 
free  nymph — ^yet  still  withal  a  creature  of 
palpitating  flesh,  desirable  and  desiring — 
awaited  the  coming  of  her  lover  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  hemlock 

DR.  GOODRICH  was  leaning  back  in  his 
swivel  chair,  his  chin  supported  by  his 
left  hand;  in  his  r^t,  a  typtd  docn- 
ment 

The  young  man  who  sat  on  the  other  side 
ci  the  table  watched  his  face  intently,  but 
maintained  a  discreet  silence. 

Presently  the  physician  raised  his  head 
a  little  and  glanc«l  quickly  at  his  com- 
panion. 

"Wiiloughby,"  he  said,  with  imhurried 
phrasing,  "this  report  spears  to  show  that 
Angus  and  Waipole  drove  their  car  at  high 
sp^  along  the  road  by  the  river,  and — 
presumably  by  inadvertence — ^failed  to 
make  the  turn,  and  that  the  car  dove  off 
the  hi^  bank,  overturned,  and  landed  in 
the  river-bed." 

"There  is  apparently  no  question  about 
it.  The  car  is  still  there,  bottom  side  up,  in 
ten  feet  of  water.  Warpole's  body  was 
pinned  under  the  car  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river  and  was  recovered  only  when  we  had 
grappled  the  axle  of  the  car  and  lifted  it  a 
uttle  with  ropes  and  pulleys  operated  from 
the  shore.  The  body  of  Angus  was  recovered 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down-stream, 
lodged  against  a  big  rock."  • 

The  physician  appeared  to  meditate. 
Presently  he  asked, 

"You  are  satisfied  that  the  men  woe 
either  drowned  or  killed  by  the  shock  of 
the  accident?" 

"The  shock  probably  made  them  helpless, 
and  Warpole,  as  I  said,  was  pinned  under 
the  car — but  actual  death  appears  to  have 
resulted  from  drowning,  as  it  is  reported 
that  there  was  water  in  the  lui^s." 

"Had  you  heard  it  reported  also  that 
samples  <»  this  water  from  the  lungs,  «4ien 
Knox  tested  them,  wore  found  to  have  a 
quite  different  mineral  content  from  the 


water  of  the  river — Uro  or  thtee  times  as 
much  iron,  for  example?" 

"Good  heavens,  no!" 

"Such  is  the  fact.  Moreover,  there  are 
abrasions  on  the  hands  of  both  men  that 
are  not  accounted  for  in  the  acctdent-and- 
drowning  theory.  And  Gena  reports  that 
the  blood  conditions  and  in  particular  the 
state  of  the  capillary  circulation  m  the 
^nnal  cord  do  not  suggest  death  by  tnu- 
matic  shock  or  by  drowning." 

"AstonishingI  Do  you  think,  then,  that 
the  men  were  dead  bdfore  the  car  went  into 
the  water?" 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  They  had  been 
dead  at  least  six  or  eight  hours,  I  beUeve, 
before  the  car  was  driven  into  the  water. 
Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  men 
were  electrocuted." 

There  was  frank  astonisfamoit  in  Wil- 
lot^hby's  face. 

"Electrocuted?  Butinthenameofwonder 
when  and  where  and  by  whom?" 

"That  is  for  us  to  find  out,"  said  the 
physician  placidly.  Then,  with  greater  ani- 
mation, he  added:  "There  is  no  questitxi, 
WiUoughby,  that  we  have  to  do  with  a 
criming  <»  the  most  infernal  astuboess. 
Periiaps  I  should  say,  rather,  groi^  of 
criminals.  Hie  ringleader  is  a  man  whose 
idratity  I  suspect  without  being  quite  sure 
of  it.  He  is  a  foreigner,  probably  Austrian. 
He  was  on  the  enemy-alien  list  and  was 
unquestionably  a  spy  during  the  war.  But 
he  eluded  all  efforts  to  take  him  into  cus- 
tody. He  disappeared  abadutelv,  and  his 
activities  are  known  only  inlnentialfy. 
Several  men  and  women  known  to  me,  and 
doubtless  a  good  many  who  are  not  known, 
are  his  accomplices." 

"You  refer  to  the  individual  whom  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  dub  'Count  X'?'* 
Willoughby's  tone  was  eager.  He  nused  his 
head  quickly,  and  glanced  e]q>ectantly  at 
the  idiysician. 

"Just  so.  For  four  years  now  we  have 
been  on  his  triul,  and  until  very  rec«itly 
we  have  been  no  nearer  to  overtaking  him 
than  we  were  at  the  outset.  But  now  I  have 
fully  established  the  location  of  his  haul- 
quarters,  and  I  am  on  the  pcnnt  of  invading 
his  private  dcnnain.  Hiat  is  why  I  wish 
to  talk  vrith  you." 

The  young  man's  eyes  had  the  look  of 
the  falcon  imhooded,  unleashed,  vith  the 
quarry  in  view. 
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"I  am  flattered,"  he  said.  "I  hope  you  are 
going  to  let  me  participate  in  the  invasi<Hi." 

"It  will  be  better,  I  think,  for  me  to  make 
the  first  trip  alone."  Then,  noticing  the 
obvious  disappointment  in  his  companion's 
face:  "But  I  want  your  cooperation.  lam 
going  to  ask  you  to  accompany  me  to  the 
out^irts  of  the  forbidden  territory,  and  to 
cooperate  from  the  coign  of  vantage  of  a 
tree-top." 

"A  tree-top?  That  sounds  interesting. 
It  suggests  that  we  are  to  get  into  the 
country."  The  tone  was  a  little  dubious. 

"Less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  New 
York.  Yet  into  a  territory  that  will  seem 
like  a  wilderness  to  you.  You  know,  I 
believe,  that  I  have  a  farm  in  Connecticut, 
in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Berkshires.  Well, 
this  farm  includes  a  stretch  of  woodland  ad- 
jcnning  Count  X's  mysterious  domain.  In 
fact,  that  was  why  I  purchased  it  It  is 
typical  New  England  territory,  with  out- 
cropping rocks  in  the  foreground,  and  a 
woodland  of  tangled  underbrush,  inter- 
spersed with  big  trees,  in  the  background. 

"But  there  is  a  splendid  trout-stream"^ — 
he  dwelt  lovingly  on  the  words — ^"and  an 
<Ad  abandoned  mill  where  I  have  erected  a 
radio  plant  that  is  a  very  important  acces- 
sory from  the  stanc^xwit  our  present 
pursuit.  In  fact,  it  enabled  me  to  locate 
the  count." 

'  I  *HE  face  of  the  younger  man  expressed 
frank  surprise.  He  reflected  a  moment 
before  he  said :  "I  do  not  at  all  understand. 
How  did  your  radio  apparatus  enable  you 
to  locate  the  count  or  anybody  else?  As  I 
understand  it,  the  radiations  of  a  wireless 
apparatus  are  sent  out  into  space  in  all 
directions,  and  a  person  receiving  them 
can  have  no  notion  as  to  the  direction  from 
which  they  come.  Is  not  that  true?" 

"It  was  fonneily  true,  and,  as  regards  the 
radiatiom  going  out  in  all  directions,  that 
of  course  is  still  true.  Nothing  very  definite 
in  the  way  of  aimii^  the  radiations,  so  to 
speak,  has  yet  been  aconnpUshed.  But  a 
great  deal  has  been  accomplidied  in  the 
way  of  determining  at  the  receiving  station 
the  precise  direction  from  which  the  radia- 
tions come. 

"The  principle  is  very  ^mple.  If  you 
have  a  horizontal  antenna,  or  receiving  wire, 
adjusted  so  that  it  can  be  revolved  in  the 
horizontal  plane  about  its  center,  it  will  be 
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found  that  the  ethereal  vibrations,  trans- 
lated into  sound,  are  most  int^ise  if  the 
receiving  wire  is  at  a  ri^t  angle  to  the 
direction  of  flight  of  the  ethereal  vibrations 
in  question.  By  listening  as  the  wire  is 
turned  about  and  charting  a  line  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  tbe  wire  when  the 
sound  is  loudest,  the  exact  direction  of  the 
sending  statiw  is  located." 

"Does  the  observation  tell  also  of  the 
distance  of  the  sending  station?" 

"Unfortunately  not.  But,  by  having  a 
second  receiving  station  at  a  little  distance, 
and  similarly  charting  the  direction  of  the 
sending  station  from  that,  you  triai^late 
the  space  just  as  an  ordinary  surveyor  does, 
or  an  ordnance  officer  in  locating  a  hostile 
battery  or  a  ship,  and  thus  answer  the  dis- 
tance question." 

"And  have  you  done  this  in  the  case  of 
the  onmt's  radio  statical?"  TOloughby's 
interest  was  focali^ng. 

"Without  difficulty,  by  utilizing  an  old 
bam  standing  half  a  mile  or  so  from  the  old 
mill  as  a  second  station.  The  radio  plant 
of  which  we  are  in  quest  is  located  on  a  hill- 
top in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  woocUand  that 
is  contiguous  to  the  woodland  on  my  own 
place." 

'Two  or  three  hundred  acres  of  woodland, 

including  this  hill,  are  enclosed  with  a  high, 
closely  meshed  wire  fence,  designed,  so  it  is 
alleged,  to  keep  deer,  foxes  and  other  wild 
animals  from  escaping.  The  country  folks 
hereabouts  know  this  woodland  as  a  game- 
preserve.  Of  couKe  they  have  no  notion 
that  it  is  really  something  very  different, 
and  that  the  actual  object  of  the  fence  is  to 
keep  trespassers  out." 

"But  what  is  the  main  object  of  the 
count's  activities?  Why  this  radio  plant 
out  there  in  the  wilderness?" 

"I  can  answer  that  only  in  part.  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  give  a  much  fuller  answer  after 
I  make  my  tour  of  discovery  next  week." 

"You  must  let  me  join  you." 

"I  think  it  will  be  wiser  to  go  alone,  at 
any  rate  on  the  first  trip.  You  see  what 
happened  to  Angus  and  Warpole;  and  you 
know  that.  Jirtle,  who  was  operating  with 
them,  has  disappeared.  The  chances  are 
that  he  will  never  be  seen  alive  again. 
Count  X  and  his  confederates  stop  at  noth- 
ing, as  the  fate  of  these  men  show.  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  automobile  dis- 
aster that  resulted  in  the  death  of  Gustave 
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Bcuscfaer  and  his  wife  and  FndaiA  Mayten 
about  three  weeks  ago  is  abo  to  be  diuged 
f^inst  the  count." 
"Incredible!  I  don't  understand  Aat  at 

all." 

"At  the  moment,  I  will  not  attonpt  to 
explain.  It  is  possible  even  that  my  surmise 
may  be  wrong.  But  that  also  is  something 
I  afaall  know  more  about  after  I  have  made 
my  ifl^mnal  call  cm  the  count.  Meantime, 
I  iriH  let  yoa  know  just  how  you  can  aid 
me." 

nr*HE  medical  examino-,  his  plans  cxim- 
.  pleted,  had  chosen  for  his  dax^erous 
enterprise  a  nigiht  in  early  July  wb»  the 
moon  would  be  at  the  fulL 

A  highly  important  feature  of  his  tqaip- 
ment  consisted  ot  a  small  electrk  battery 
<tf  ^xculiar  construction,  adjusted  as  a  sort 
of  bdi  about  Us  wust  and  mnncrtcd  nriA 
sets  of  sfnral  wires  sewed  loosdy  mto  the 
linii^  of  his  hunting-jacket  coaled  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  wrist  of  each  deeve. 

lliese  coils  of  wire  woukl  serve  as  an- 
tenme  to  reodve  wireless  messages,  bcii^ 
coonected  with  a  pair  of  auiiculais  penaar 
neatly  adjusted  in  a  hood  that  could  be 
quickly  drawn  over  the  bead  and  thus 
broni^t  in  contact  with  die  ears. 

The  wearer  of  this  outfit  dius  carried 
with  him  a  wirdess  receiving  ootfit.  By 
extewfing  bis  arms  and  revotnng  his  body 
slowly,  he  could  gain  a  fair  genecal  idea  oif 
the  dircctioa  of  any  sending  station  from 
vihick  messages  came.  And  by  uuwinding 
a  coil  of  wire  adjusted  at  the  back  of  the 
coat  and  attadiing  the  imc  to  a  finab  of  a 
tree,  he  could  even  develop  aa  antenna 
from  which  messages  could  be  sent  out  to  a 
short  distance.  Dr.  Goodrich's  caqiecta- 
tioo,  however,  was  to  use  the  apparatus 
only  to  retxive  messages,  chiefly  to  guide 
him  throu^  the  rocky  and  hilly  woot&uid, 
and  also  to  ^ve  him  possible  dues  to  the 
activities  (rflus  antagonists  in  event  of  thdr 
becoming  aware  of  ^  jvesence. 

"Why  do  you  select  a  moonlit  ni^t?" 
Willoagbby  asked. 

"Beouse  it  has  every  advantage.  When 
the  moon  is  shining  you  can  see  a  little  way 
about  you  even  in  the  deepest  woodland. 
Yet  you  can  make  yourself  instantly  invia- 
ble  by  standing  dose  to  a  tree-trunk  on  the 
dark  side,  or  getting  into  the  shadow  of  a 
hemlodi.   I  hope  to  approach  very  near  to 


this  radio  plant  and  whatever  other  strange 
things  thoc  may  be  on  that  hill  withoid 
being  observed." 

Willou^y  had  assumed  that  Dr.  Good- 
rich intended  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  fence  at 
some  c^mvenient  point  in  order  to  gain 
entrance  to  what  he  described  as  "no  man's 
land."  But  the  jAyadan  explained  that 
such  a  (wocedure  would  be  inadmiaaUe, 
as  the  fence  was  dectrified  and  such  action 
m^t  convey  aiqxict  to  a  oentnl  plant. 

"I  shall  not  throng  it  but  over  it 
There  is  a  big  hidk«y  tree  near  dm  fcaoe 
down  there  in  my  wooAoid,  and  Jmk 
Handly,  the  youi^  man  who  is  operatiDg 
the  wirdess,  will  go  iq>  it  with  the  aid  oi  a 
pair  of  tekphone-dimbers,  and  carry  op  a 
rope  ladder.  I  will  go  up  the  ladder  aad 
then  hanl  it  up  and  mui just  it  fran  a  finb 
that  ovcihanp  the  fence.  I  am  ttm 
descend  on  the  ote  ade  iriAook  dfi- 
cuhy— abo  get  back  asHKiriica  thetae 

GtWOKS. 

"Meanthne,  Jack  wffl  iknp  a  wmtownt 
as  an  aerial,  and  the  fiHe  battery  m  a  bag 
at  the  foot  of  tbe  tzee  wiD  oonplete  the 
wirdeas  outfit.  Inodentafly"— the  nar- 
rator came  snddealy  back  to  present  tine 
and  actual  suriwuidingw — *S»e  hnve  pe^ 
BUBon  to  tne  oar  apfmiatus  m  the  aey 
of  the  gOTOwncnt  statkn  over  there  at 
Sayvitte,  and  if  the  people  on  the  faa  pkfc 
vp  any  of  oar  muiuagu,  as  doabtkas  th^ 
will,  they  wia  magiBe  that  they  noqpne 
them  as  coining  from  that  source.  Jack 
and  I  have,  of  cooise,  anaoged  a  oodcM^ 
tcm  dtat  win  say  nothag  intelligibfe  to  the 
oteman." 

**  And  ^diere  do  I  cone  in?"  ndksd  Wi- 
louf^iby. 

"You  are  the  emergency  sKvice,  pcnhed 
with  Jack  in  a  commodious  and  oonvenient 
crotch  of  the  hickory  tree,  ready  to  come  to 
my  aid  if  I  should  signal  diat  I  need  yoo." 

"But  wiiy  not  let  me  go  with  you?" 

'a  think  it  wiser  not  to.  Yoa  are  not  the 
e^ieiieaced  woodsman  that  I  am,  and  in 
any  event  a  lone  sooot  has  modi  better 
chance  (rf  making  a  reoonnaisance  mob- 
served.  I  think  I  can  hanOe  the  sitaation 
by  myself,  and  I  am  mt  sure  that  I  wtadd 
suggest  having  you  even  in  the  backgrooad 
there  were  it  not  ita  tbe  poasftnlity  that  I 
may  capture  a  piis(»er  or  two  arad  idti* 
mately  need  a  little  aid  in  handling 
them."  , 
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The  preliminary  plans  were  carried  out 
accordii^  to  schedule,  and  it  was  not 
much  after  nine  o'clock  ^en  Dr.  Goodrich 
briskly  descended  thie  rope  ladder,  waved 
lus  hand  to  his  watchers  in  the  tree,  and 
with  quick  but  cautious  tread  made  his 
way  into  the  woodland  and  started  up  the 
nige^  hiU^de  in  the  general  direction  ci 
the  radio  [dant. 

The  full  moon  was  just  coming  above  the 
top  of  the  hill  that  lay  to  the  east  of  the 
mie  Dr.  Goodrich  was  ascrading.  Shafts 
of  the  misty,  opalescent  half-light  lay  hexe 
and  there  against  tree-trimks  or  cut  irregu- 
lar lines  along  the  leaf-covered  earth  or 
swathed  the  ragged  faces  of  the  outcropfui^ 
locks.  But  in  the  main  the  thick  wood- 
land through  which  he  was  making  his  way 
was  wrapped  in  darkness. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hiU  where  Dr.  Good- 
lidi  had  entered  on  his  project  there  are 
giant  hemlocks  and  nobte  hickories,  sparsely 
enough  dispersed  so  that  great  masses  of 
laurel  fill  in  the  spaces  between  their  trunks. 
On  various  terraces  as  he  progressed  up- 
ward, h£  passed  sometimes  through  clumps 
of  laurel  and  patches  ot  clawing  briers; 
sometimes  through  open  spaces  with  large 
tree-trunks  colonnad^  at  intervals  of  many 
jraids,  sometimes  skirting  about  the  charred 
trunks  of  souvenirs  of  an  ancient  forest  fire 
and  sometimes,  especially  at  the  top  of  the 
more  abrupt  ledges,  amidst  groups  of  hem- 
locks with  trunks  two  or  three  feet  in'di- 
ameter. 

From  the  vantage-ground  of  such  an 
alcove  on  succesdve  terraces,  always  higher 
and  higher,  the  explorer  would  take  his  bear- 
ings, drawing  the  hood  with  its  necromantic 
car-pieces  about  his  head,  and  stretching 
out  his  arms  to  extend  the  coiled  antenna, 
and  thus  tai^nng  the  ethereal  vibrations. 

The  air  was  vibrant  with  messages,  but 
wme  that  was  significant  for  his  present 
purpose.  The  radio  station  on  the  hiUt<^, 
tovrard  idiich  he  was  slowly  making  Ids 
way,  was  for  the  time  being  silent.  And 
the  youth  in  the  tree-top,  down  there  in  the 
valley,  had  been  instructed  to  send  out  no 
messages  until  three  full  hours  had  elapsed, 
unless  in  response  to  a  message  sent  to  him. 

Not  much  more  than  a  faalf-hour  after 
he  had  descended  the  rope  ladder  and 
found  a  footing  in  the  forbidden  territory, 
Goodrich  had  made  his  tortuous  and  labo- 
rious way  from  ledge  to  ledge  and  through 
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all  the  successive  barriers  of  vegetation  to 
a  little  plateau  well  toward  the  top  of  the 
hill — a  nearly  level  space  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred yards  in  extent  and  a  hundred  feet  in 
breadth,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  precipice 
dropping  like  a  wall  a  hundred  feet  or  more, 
and  on  the  other  side  by  .a  bluff  r^ing,  also 
wall-like,  another  hundred  feet. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  natural  clearing,  yet 
Dr.  Goodrich  sensed  instantly  that  it  was  a 
phu»  utilized  in  a  different  way  from  any 
of  the  terraces  that  he  had  erased. 

He  crept  cautiously  forward  in  the  shadow 
of  a  hemlock  and  crouched  behind  a  gigantic 
boulder  that  stood  guard  just  as  at  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  there  at  the  border  of 
the  little  plateau. 

Step  by  sta>,  and  as  silently  as  a  fox  a 
deer  moves  throu^  the  woodland,  the  in- 
vader groped  his  way,  always  in  the  shadow, 
tmtil  he  came  to  anoth«'  outcropping  rock 
which  lay  snug  against  the  base  of  the  diff 
at  about  the  center  of  the  terrace. 

Peerii^  cautiously  about^  he  saw  that  on 
the  other  side  of  it  there  was  a  patch  of 
blacker  darkness  in  the  face  of  the  c£ff, 
which  he  interpreted  as  the  entrance  to 
a  cave. 

1j\)R  some  minutes  Dr.  Goodrich  lay  flat 
^  on  his  face,  huddled  against  the  bOulder 
peering  into  this  dark  entrance  and  listen- 
mg  intently. 

He  adjusted  the  hood  about  his  head  and 
brought  forward  a  little  tube  which  under 
manipulation  expanded  into  trumpet-diape, 
vidck  he  projected  in  the  direction  of  the 
<^ning. 

The  apparatus  was  in  reality  a  sound- 
magnifier  consisting  essentially  of  an  audion 
or  vacuum  amplifier — so  con<Wsed  a  mech- 
anism that  it  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket, 
yet  so  delicate  a  detector  of  ordinary  sounds 
that  it  makes  the  merest  whisper  audible  at 
a  distance  of  many  yards. 

For  a  little  time  longer,  with  senses  thus 
pretematurally  alive,  he  lay  and  listened. 
But  no  sound  came  from  the  cave  entrance. 
The  entire  hillside  was  wrapped  in  silence. 

Satisfied  that  no  one  was  there,  the  i^ysi- 
dan  got  up,  readjusted  the  aucUtory  meoia- 
nisms  and  spread  out  his  anns,  slowly  le- 
voSving  until  he  had  farad  in  every  direction; 

Hie  flute -notes  (rf  wireless  messages 
fnnu  half  a  dozra  stations  between  li^ilae 
and  Annapolis  came  to  him.  Strange 
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ndeed  it  seemed  that  oae  ^ould  stand 
here^alcnef  in  a  wooded  wildecnesB,aiid  i&- 
terfKet  the  thot^ta  <A  men  in  a  practical 
world  as  remote-seeming  as  it  bdonged 
to  another  era  or  another  planet. 

But  here  no  vagrant  thoughts  were 
allowed.  The  listener  was  searching  the 
ether  only  for  sounds  that  mi^t  arise  from 
a  radio  plant  that  he  knew  to  be  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  away.  As  that  was  silent,  the 
ether  had  no  message  that  he  cared  to 
receive  at  the  moment.  So  he  readjusted 
his  auditory  mechanism,  again  making  use 
of  the  trumpet-shaped  a{^)aratus,  and  with 
his  right  hand  in  his  side-pocket  gras[Hng 
a  [Mstol  that  rested  lightly  thne,  and  with 
left  hand  slightly  extended  heading  a  flash- 
light, he  very  alowiy  and  cautioudy  ad- 
vanced into  the  mouth  of  die  cavem. 

THE  opening  for  a  few  yards  seemed 
(miy  a  natural  fissure  in  tbe  rocks;  thai 
it  turned  sharply  to  the  right,  and,  winding 
about,  curved  to  the  left  again,  the  entire 
passage  being  only  about  three  feet  wide. 

But  now  the  (^}ening  was  suddenly  ex- 
pfutded  into  an  irr^ular  cavem,  perhaps 
tlurty  feet  in  length  and  half  as  wide.  From 
glinjises  revealed  in  the  flakes  oS  the 
search-fi^t,  it  was  evident  that  the  work 
of  imaided  nature  was  no  Imger  in  ques- 
tion. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  room  a  movable 
structure  i4ipeared  which,  when  esauuned, 
was  shown  to  be  adjusted  on  hinges  in  such 
a  way  it  could  naove  like  a  dow  and  dose 
the  passage  altogether.  And  the  surface 
of  this  primitive  door  was  modeled  m 
irr^ular  contour,  and  so  painted  as  to  have 
the  a^^warance  of  the  rock  itself.  Had 
any  one  come  there  at  a  time  ^ea  this 
door  was  closed,  the  impressicm  would  have 
been  gained  that  one  had  ccnne  to  the  end 
of  the  passageway. 

Fortunately  the  door  was  now  open  and 
Dr.  Goodrich  was  able  to  step  into  the  ku^ 
cavern  and  to  pass  an  across  it  and  rater 
anoUier  doorway  oS  at  the  ade. 

A  ^inilar  door  guarded  the  second  en- 
trance and,  like  the  other,  it  was  open. 

The  physician  now  advanced  very  cau- 
tiously indeed,  yet  expeditiously;  for  he 
inferred  that  the  cave  had  been,  in  all 
probability,  very  r^ntly  vacated,  and  that 
whoever  had  gtme  out  and  left  the  doors 
Open  might  return  at  any  momoit  At 


all  evrats,  he  could  hardly  hope  to  be 
covered  if  he  remained  kmg  in  the  cave, 
and  he  was  extremely  ansous  to  find  ott 
its  contents. 

His  curiosity  was  immediately  gratified. 
Just  within  the  room  which  met  his  view 
when  he  stepped  through  the  seomd  door- 
way he  saw,  as  he  flawed  his  search-li^t 
about,  an  electric  button  on  the  mlL 
And  as  he  touched  this,  the  cave  was  iliih 
minated  brilliantly. 

A  g^ce  showed  that  it  was  a  room  of 
extraordinary  character,  quite  aside  frun 
the  fact  of  its  amazing  locaticm,  there  in 
the  depths  ai  a  diff  in  a  woodland  wiMcx^ 
ness. 

To  the  trained  eye  of  the  physidaa,  it 
was  revealed  as  a  labomtory  ct  intricate 
equipment.  A  glance  showed  elabcx^ 
electrical  apparatus  on  one  side  of  the  room 
^  a  character  that  could  (mly  be  drtemimed 
by  closer  inspection — oa  the  other  aide  of 
the  room  an  array  of  bottles  and  te^ 
tid3es  and  pipes  and  conduits  chumcteristic 
ot  a  chemical  laboratory. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  room,  another  table 
revealed  two  or  three  microscopes  and  an 
anay  of  test-tubes  suggestive  ot  a  bacta- 
ricdogical  lalxnatory. 

Td^ones  and  dectrical  devices  obvi- 
ously having  to  do  with  a  winless  ^^larar 
tus  on  a  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  com* 
{deted  the  bas^  hiventory. 

Hardly  pausmg,  but  taking- in  as  mudi 
as  he  mi^t  of  the  strange  et^u^mcnt  of 
this  mysterious  cav^  the  physidan  imme- 
diately crossed  the  room  and  peered  Aromh 
yet  azkothor  dowway. 

And  there  he  saw  a  third  rown,  anaBer 
than  the  others,  but  eves  stranger  in  its 
equipment — a  room  having  the  i^^iearance 
of  the  boudoir  oS  a  woman  cf  estlwtic  tuto 
and  luxurious  habits. 

The  i^ysidan  flashed  his  lif^t  about  the 
rotnn,  and  was  on  the  pomt  <i  touchiog  an 
electric  button  vrhtn  his  eye  fdl  on  sai» 
thing  that  caused  him  to  withdraw  bis  hand 
and  release  the  catch  of  his  seardi-liglit, 
restoring  the  boudoir  to  darkness. 

Revealed  for  an  instant  in  the  li^  ol  his 
lamp  and  now  only  vagudy  oudined  in 
the  dim  lig^t  that  filtered  thzouj^  the  door 
from  the  laboratory  was  the  totm  d  a 
woman  lymg  <m  a  luxurious  divan  over  at 
one  side  of  &e  nxan. 

The  fleering  ^ance  had  revaded  her  but 
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vaguely,  yet  suflSdently  to  give  the  impres- 
sion o!  rounded  cheeks,  voluptuous  lips, 
long  lashes  veiling  the  closed  eyes,  and  a 
liizunant  mass  of  dark  hair  that  pillowed 
the  head  and  lay  in  a  wavy  veil  across  the 
silken  coverlet  that  draped  the  reclinii^ 
figure. 

Pausing  an  instant  only  to  make  sure 
that  the  sleeper  was  not  roused,  the  physi- 
cian retreated  cautiously  across  the  labora- 
tory room.  He  switched  off  the  light,  made 
his  way  to  the  entrance  door,  and  out 
through  the  tortuous  fissure. 

He  had  teamed  enou^  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  a  future  reconnaissance  of  less 
fugitive  character.  It  seemed  obviously 
the  point  of  wisdom  to  get  away  from  the 
cave  as  e]q>editiousIy  as  possible  and  con- 
tinue his  journey  of  eiploration  farther 
the  hillside. 

But  now  as  he  came  out  of  the  cave 
entrance  and  glanced  across  the  terrace, 
he  was  made  instantly  aware  that  this  pro* 
ject  was  about  to  be  interfered  with. 

For,  not  twenty  yards  away  and  coming 
directly  toward  him,  he  beheld  the  figure 
of  a  man. 

Standm^  within  the  mouth  <rf  the  cave, 
the  [diydaan  was  for  the  moment  invisible 
to  the  onoomer,  but  he  realized  that  <Us- 
covery  was  inevitable.  So  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  he  stepped  dear  of  the 
cave  and  moved  a  pace  or  two  to  the  right, 
slill  keepii^  within  the  shadow. 

Instinctively  he  had  collapsed  the  audion 
trumpet  and  buttoned  his  hunting-coat  so 
that  it  was  snug  about  him.  The  hood 
with  its  artificial  ears  had  been  slipped  o& 
and  was  held  tightly  at  his  back  so  that  his 
head  was  free. 

His  Mi  hand  was  sl^tly  forward,  lighdy 
clenched,  as  a  boxer  instinctively  holds  it. 
His  right  hand  rested  with  seeming  cas- 
ualness  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat. 

Thus  he  was  on  the  alert,  yet  there  was 
nothing  in  his  attitude  to  suggest  aggres- 
siveness. It  was  the  attitude  of  an  alert, 
keen-minded,  courteous  man,  prepared 
absolutely  for  any  emergency. 

And  now  the  oncomer,  as  he  came  around 
a  boulder,  saw  the  physician  standing  there 
and  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks. 

"Good-evening!"  cried  the  doctor  jovially. 
'Tine  night,  isn't  it?" 

"GoU  im  Himmelt"  gasped  the  other. 

It  was  evident  that  &e  man  was  too  mudi 
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astonished  for  quick  thinking  and  that  he 
had  not  the  automatic  habit  of  aggressive 
action.  For  a  few  seconds  he  stood  per- 
fectly still,  thus  giving  Dr.  Goodrich  time 
to  appraise  him.  The  physician  noted  that 
this  was  a  bulky  but  not  very  muscular 
or  athletic  young  man,  cast  in  the  Teutonic 
"  mold. 

He  made  no  movement  with  either  hand 
toward  a  hip-pocket.  Instead,  he  backed 
away  a  little  until  he  came  beside  the  boulder 
and  then  reached  down  and  sfized  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  dub  about  two  feet  long. 
Raidng  this  in  both  hands,  lie  now  ad- 
vanced with  the  obvious  intent  d  braining 
his  opponent. 

Stooping  a  little,  the  physican  sprang 
lightly  forward,  thrusting  his  left  hand 
almost  directly  above  his  head  and  a  little 
forward,  to  parry  the  blow,  while  at  the 
same  instant  he  brought  his  right  hand 
swinging  like  a  fastr^noving  pendulum  from 
the  hip,  landing  his  fist  squardy  on  the 
point  of  the  Teuton's  jaw.  The  upper  cut 
landed  in  time  to  nuUify  the  dub-thnist, 
and  the  uneven  contest  was  over  iJmost 
before  it  had  begun. 

The  dub  fell  from  the  man's  relaxed 
hands;  the  knees  that  supported  his  corpu- 
lent body  sagged;  the  legs  were  helpless. 
The  man's  head  droi^)ed  mrward;  his  anns 
flapped  limply  down,  and  his  body  settled 
to  the  ground  and  exten^d  Itself  in  a  sort 
of  jellylsh  fashion. 

HAVING  rendered  his  assailant  tem- 
porarily hdpless.  Dr.  Goodrich  now 
proceeded  to  insure  his  more  protracted 
hamilessness  by  binding  his  hancb  and  feet 
and  tying  a  handkerchief  about  his  face, 
with  a  laj^  knot  in  his  mouth. 

He  then  dragged  the  prostrate  form  of 
the  Teuton,  who  was  jxist  beginning  to 
recover  consdousness,  into  the  shadow  of 
the  boulder. 

Then  the  physidan  hastily,  but  as  alwa}^ 
silently,  retraced  his  steps  along  the  border 
of  the  cliff  and  prq}ared  to  continue  his 
exploration. 

Just  short  of  the  crest  of  the  hH],  and 
hidden  from  view  except  at  closest  range  by 
a  dump  of  thick-growing  hemlocks,  he 
came  on  another  evidence  of  human  ac- 
tivities even  more  startlii^  thani  the  cave 
he  had  just  visited.  And  Here  he  was  wit- 
ness, as  diance  would  have  it,  (rf  an  act 
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vi^ch  he  himself  characterized — in  an 
official  report — as  the  commissicMi  of  the 
most  remarkable  crime  that  has  ever  come 
to  his,  attention  in  the  long  period  of  his 
active  experience  as  an  alienist  and  crimi- 
nologist. 

What  he  actually  saw,  however,  had  no 
appearance  of^the  spectacular;  and  to  under- 
stand the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  deed 
in  question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  for  a 
time  from  the  strange  environment  into 
which  we  have  gme  with  the  i^y^dan 
and  observe  develo[»Dents  of  a  Utde  human 
drama  that  was  being  enacted  in  a  certain 
house  that  stands  at  Sie  top  of  a  bluff  over- 
looking the  water  on  the  north  shore  of 
hoag  Island,  just  about  sixty  miles  distant, 
as  the  crow  flies,  from  the  strangely  pec^led 
wooded  hilltop  where  Dr.  Goodndi  was 
making  his  startling  observations. 

Hie  tragedy  that  befell  in  that  Long 
Island  house  was  of  sudi  character  that,  in 
all  probability^  it  would  new  have  been 
revealed  to  the  authorities,  or  perhaps  even 
suspected,  had  not  Dr.  Goodridi  dianced 
to  select  that  particular  evening,  and  even 
a  particular  hour  of  that  evenings  for  his 
invasion  <^  the  haunted  woodland  up  there 
in  Connecticut. 

nPHE  moon  was  about  two  hours  h^ 
that  night  when  a  big  ydk>w  radi^ 
car  came  swiftly  along  the  road  leading 
through  the  scrub-oak  not  far  from  the 
Uttte  village  of  Shoreham  on  Long  Island 
and  tmned  in  at  a  rustic  gateway.  It  made 
its  vray  more  slowly  up  the  little  incline, 
akmg  a  narrow  and  tortuous  zoad-bed,  to 
the  door  of  the  bungalow  on  the  cUff . 

The  house  itself,  even  in  the  daytime, 
is  quite  invisible  from  the  main  road,  owii^ 
to  the  thick  growth  of  oaks  and  cedars. 
But  on  the  water-side  it  is  quite  exposed 
and  plainly  \'isible  from  a  boat,  even  far 
out  on  the  Sound.  It  is  painted  white,  and 
against  the  dark  background  of  the  wood- 
l£Uid  greens  it  might  probably  be  seen 
by  an  air-plane  vo5'ager — at  any  rate  by 
one  equipped  with  a  good  pair  of  binocu- 
lars— fl>'ing  over  the  Connecticut  main- 
land. 

A  man  and  woman  descended  from  the 
car,  leaving  the  machine  standing  under  the 
porte-coch^e. 

Th^  advanced  up  the  little  stairway  and 
across  ttie  broad  veranda  without  a  mo- 


ment's hesitati<m,  and  the  man  opened  the 
door  with  a  k^. 

A  m<Hnent  later  he  switched  on  the  Ug^t, 
revealing  a  room  extending  the  whole 
length  <M  the  house,  with  a  big  stooe  fire- 
place at  one  side  and  a  simple  but  adequate 
equipment  of  furniture  that  suggested  an 
owner  of  wealth  and  refinement. 

The  man  went  quickly  across  the  room 
and  through  a  door  leading  into  a  much 
smaller  nx»n,  fiunished  as  a  library,  with 
a  single  window  facing  the  water,  and  no 
door  except  the  one  throu^  ^idi  he  ot- 
tered. As  soon  83  he  had  switched  on  the 
light  there,  the  woman  turned  off  the  light 
in  the  main  room  and  followed  hun,  do^ig 
the  library  door  after  her. 

The  single  window  of  the  litKUiy  was 
heavily  curtained  and  the  lig^t  was  dim, 
fumii^ed  by  a  single  bulb  on  a  shaded 
lamp. 

lite  man  was  tall,  <rf  muscular  build, 
but  quick  aikl  a^  of  movement  ICs  hair 
was  perhaps  prematurely  gray,  for  the  cut 
of  his  features  and  the  trimness  of  his  well- 
groomed  ^gare  su^ested  one  in  the  late 
thirties — in  the  full  prime  of  manhood. 

He  had  a  military  bearing,  and  by  all 
a>nventional  standards  he  was  a  very 
handscnne  man,  of  the  type  in  iriiidi  nus- 
culinity  b  nicely  balanced  by  intellectuality. 

The  eyes  alone  would  luive  made  tbor 
owner  ronspicuous  in  any  ccxnpany.  For 
an  angry  mood,  they  tnight  cause  even  a 
brave  man  to  falter.  Glowing  with  another 
light,  those  eyes  mi^t  make  the  heart  <rf 
even  an  unemotional  woman  beat  faster. 
Of  the  moral  Uxcc — usii^  the  tenn  in  its 
broadest  sense — back  of  those  eyes  there 
could  be  no  question.  But  iriiether  the 
actual  expression  oi  that  force  had  led  to  a 
life  that  by  conventional  standards  would 
be  called  moral  might  well  be  doubted. 
The  obdurate  will  evidenced  in  the  jaws, 
clenched  even  in  repose,  coupled  with  such 
attributes  of  jAysical  passion  and  intellec- 
tual povet  as  that  face  revealed,  mi^t  lead 
either  to  heroic  conquests  or  to  acts  ci 
lawless  aggression  or  unqualified  fanatician. 

As  soon  as  he  was  seated  he  launched 
into  a  volley  of  words  which  were  apok)getic 
in  tone  and  couched  in  terms  of  endearment. 

"I  do  not  blame  you  for  being  impatient, 
sweetheart,"  he  said.  "But  you  must  be 
reasonable.  You  know  that  Rtxne  was  not 
built  in  a  day." 
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The  girl  had  seated  herself  on  the  corner  of 
a  table  in  the  center  of  the  room,  facing  her 
companion.  She  was  dressed  in  a  khald 
outfit  like  a  uniform.  A  particularly  jaunty 
visorless  cap  revealed  masses  of  fluffy 
amber-colored  hair  only  partly  held  in  place 
by  a  motor-veil. 

"That,  I  believe,  is  the  tradition,"  she 
said,  after  an  interval;  "but  it  might  be  im- 
built  in  a  day,  which  is  more  to  the  point." 

"By  a  great  conflagration,  yes.  But 
Elatherine,  you  know  we  do  not  wish  to 
start  a  great  conflagration.'' 

"We  do  not?  Speak  for  yourself,  please. 
How  do  you  know  what  I  wish  to  do?'* 

The  man  sprang  to  his  feet  and  stepped 
qiuckly  forward. 

"Good  God,  Pusskin,  don't  say  things 
like  that!"  he  cried,  with  a  note  of  plain- 
tiveness,  almost  of  entreaty.  He  r^sed 
his  hands  a  little  tmtil  her  face  was  up- 
turned; then  he  stooped  forward  and  kissed 
her. 

Her  shoulders  quivered  a  little  and  the 
deep  breaths  she  drew  gave  evidence  of  sup- 
pressed emotion. 

"When  will  you  send  her  away?"  she 
murmured  presently. 

"Sweetheart,  you  know  the  difficulty. 
You  know  how  all  but  impossible  it  is  to 
said  her  until  she  is  ready  to  go." 

"You  did  not  talk  like  tiiat  a  month  ago." 

'Thin^  have  changed  mthin  a  month." 

The  girl  drew  her  head  back  quickly  and 
her  eyes  suddenly  flashed  into  his. 

'"Do  I  need  to  be  told  that  things  have 
changed?"  she  cried. 

"I  do  not  mean  that,  sweetheart."  His 
eyes  were  tender,  compas»onate.  "You 
know  what  I  mean." 

**Yes;  I  know  very  well  what  you  mean." 
The  voice  suggested  tears.  But  the  eyes 
were  still  flashing,  though  now  averted. 
"You  mean  that  now  you  have  me  com- 
pletely under  your  control,  and  that  you 
can  do  as  you  please,"  she  faltered. 

The  man  dropped  his  hands  to  his  side, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and,  turning,  strode 
back  and  forth,  muttering  to  himself. 

As  the  girl  regarded  Imn,  her  eyes  were 
softening.  Presently  she  slipped  down  from 
the  table  and  stood  there  with  her  arms  a 
little  extended.  Her  face  glowed  with  a 
strange,  exultant  expression,  spontaneous, 
all-revealing. 

'Torgive  me,  Ernest,"  she  said,  in  a  very 
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low  voice.  "I  do  not  mean  to  be  unreason- 
able. I  know  how  difficult  things  are." 

The  man  turned  eagerly  and  took  the 
girl  in  his  arms.  "Ah,  now  you  are  your 
true  self  again,  beloved,"  he  murmured. 

All  sternness  was  gone  from  his  voice. 
Every  line  of  his  face  had  softened.  No 
trace  of  asceticism  remained.  His  eyes 
irradiated  tenderness.  And  there  was  in- 
finite tenderness  in  his  voice  as  he  whis- 
pered: "Ich  liebe  dich,  Ach,  wie  lieb'  ick 
dichi" 

"And  I  love  you,"  the  ^1  whispered  with 
tremulous  vcnce. 

Her  face  was  turned  up  eagerly,  ex- 
pectantly. Her  lips  were  half  parted;  her 
eyes  were  gleaming. 

But  just  as  the  man's  face  was  lowered  to 
hers,  a  low,  flutelike  sound  was  heard 
that,  despite  its  actual  softness,  came  with 
startling  emphasis,  breaking  in  on  the 
brooding  silence  of  the  night. 

'  I  *±iit  man  and  the  girl  drew  suddenly 
apart,  as  if  some  human  witness  had 

come  to  interfere  with  their  reconciliation. 

"You  must  answer,"  said  the  man.  He 
gestured  impatiently.  His  voice  was  still 
vibrant;  his  eyes  were  glowing,  but  their 
look  <A  tenderness  was  not  unmixed  with 
apprehension.  The  Unes  of  his  face  har- 
dened a  little,  and  there  was  something 
now  in  his  instant  change  of  bearing  that 
su^ested  response  to  a  command,  a  chal- 
lenged authority. 

"But  why  should  we  notice  it?"  the  girl 
whispered.  The  color  had  left  her  cheeks. 
Her  eyes  had  a  startled  look. 

"It  might  be  something  important.  It 
must  be,  or  they  would  not  call  at  this 
hour."  He  glan(»i  up  at  the  dock.  "You 
see  it  is  ahnost  tea.  But  they  must  not 
know  I  am  here.  Tell  them  you  have  not 
seen  me  since  last  wedc,  and  ask  if  any- 
thing is  wrong." 

"I  am  afraid  to  answer,  Ernest."  The 
voice  was  pleading  in  its  tone. 

"Afraid  of  what,  sweetheart?" 

"I  hardly  know.  I  fed  ^)prehensive. 
But  of  course  that  is  foolishness."  ^e 
made  a  brave  effort  at  smiling. 

"Assuredly  it  is.  Answer  them  very 
briefly.  Then  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  in- 
terrupted again." 

The  girl  hesitated  a  moment  longer,  and 
then  stepped  quickly  to  a  little  desk  at 
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one  side  of  the  room,  and,  seating  ho'self, 
adjusted  a  head-piece,  with  aucicnalars  not 
unlike  tht^  used  by  a  telephone  mentor. 
She  spoke  in  a  low  voice  into  a  Utue  tube: 

"What  is  wanted?  .  .  .  Yes — no;  not  for 
several  days  .  .  .  Yes;  quite  ak»e." 

The  man  was  standing  at  a  titUe  dis- 
tance, regarding  the  girl  intmtly  and  with 
obvious  admiration.  The  look  of  eager 
expectancy  had  come  back  to  his  face. 
His  cheeks,  already  bronzed  from  exposure, 
were  now  a  little  suSused  with  blood,  and 
in  his  eyes  was  the  light  that  smt^ers 
when  a  man  looks  on  somethii^  aUuriog, 
desiraUe,  soon  to  be  possessed. 

Then  <hi  the  instant  the  maa  was  trans- 
fonned.  His  face  blanched;  a  look  of 
horrcff  came  into  his  eyes,  and  a  half- 
articiilate  groan  escaped  his  tips. 

Hie  girl,  even  as  she  ^x>ke,  had  suddenfy 
lurched  f<Hward.  Her  entire  body  was  ccm- 
vulsed.  From  her  drawn  %s  came  an 
onized  groan^hardly  of  human  quality — 
automatic,  Imunting.  No  other  sound. 
^  Thta,  titer  a  moment,  the  oonvnlsive 
movemoit  ceased.  TTw  gill's  body  re- 
laxed and  settled  bade  and  did  from  the 
chair  and,  limp  and  unrenstSng,  roHed  to 
the  floor  and  h,y  there. 

'T^HE  man  qmu^  f<Mward,  stretdung  oat 
his  hands.  He  drew  them  hack  just  in 
time.  Evm  in  that  critkal  monest,  his 
wits  had  not  deserted  him. 

He  tinned,. and  in  three  strnks  was  at 
the  door.  But  just  as  he  reached  it,  there 
was  a  curiou%  sharp  cUdc,  seeming  to  come 
from  the  door  itself. 

He  knew  the  import  of  that  sound.  He 
knew  titiat  an  automatic  kick  had  been 
sprung  m  the  door — a  lock  altogether  (fis- 
sociated  from  the  ordinary  one  operated 
by  a  key.  And  he  knew  that  no  power  of 
his  would  a.va.i\  to  unlock  the  door  and  that 
no  force  he  could  apply  would  break  it. 

He  did  not  touch  the  handle  of  the  door. 
But  he  stepped  swiftly  to  the  table  and 
pulled  out  a  drawer,  found  there  a  pair  of 
rubber  gloves  and  s^ped  them  on.  There 
were  various  tools  in  the  drawn*.  He 
seized  a  long-handled  pair  of  wire-cutters 
and,  holding  these  carefully  in  his  gloved 
hands,  he  went  to  the  side  of  the  room 
where  the  girl's  body  lay  and  leaned  over 
very  cautiously  and  thrust  the  implement 
back  of  the  little  desk  and  clapped  it  on  an 


invisiUe  wire,  the  exact  location  oi  which 
was  apparently  well  known  to  him.  | 

A  crunchii^  sound  told  that  the  wn 
had  been  cut.  That  acaHn^di^ed,  the  I 
man  drc^ped  the  implement  and  leaned 
over  the  body  td  the  girl.  He  put  his  ear 
to  her  chest,  but  with  the  lur  ^  one  who 
acts  automatically,  knowing  wdl  that  no 
sound  will  be  heard. 

A  moment  later  he  gathered  the  limp 
form  in  his  arms  and  laM  it  tenderly  oo  a 
couch  at  the  other  side  oi  the  room.  Then  | 
he  knelt  beside  the  couch  and,  with  arms  i 
clasped  about  the  unre^nsive  body,  he  j 
buried  his  hue  in  the  pillow,  his  cfaed 
a^unst  that  scarcdy  palor  one,  his  f«m  as 
motionless  as  that  other  lifele^  form. 

For  some  minutes  he  remained  there, 
motionless,  except  fcnr  the  occasional  heav- 
ing of  his  shoulders.  Then  he  seemed  to  , 
have  his  emotion  under  control,  for  he  got  ' 
vp  quietly  and  stood  with  fdded  ums 
lo(dung  down  upon  the  f  (nm  that,  just 
before,  had  been,  in  his  eyes,  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  most  alluring  of  fiviiig 
beings,  and  now  

Presently  he  roused  himself  out  oi  tlu 
lethargy,  and  he  turned  and  walked  aooss 
the  room  and  stood  near  the  window. 

It  was  not  that  he  had  any  thotq^  of 
escape  by  that  chamid.  He  knew  that  oo 
power  at  his  present  ccnomand  rould  break 
throng^  the  meshes  of  the  ornamental  gnll- 
work  d  chrome  steel  that  he  hrnio^K  had 
placed  to  guard  that  window  against  the 
entrance  of  any  intruder — or  the  ciit  of 
any  prisoner.  Neither  by  window  nor  door 
could  he  escape  from  that  nxHn— and  cer- 
tainly not  throng^  the  wall,  attaded  by 
Euiy  implement  at  hand. 

Grief  had  now  for  the  moment  given  way 
to  solicitude  and  anger. 

It  could  not  justly  be  said  that  the  man's 
solicitude  was  tinctured  by  fear.  His  life 
had  been  a  life  of  hazard.  He  had  defied 
the  law  in  too  many  ways  and  for  too  long 
a  period  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  his 
courage.  For  the  man  ^o  acts  as  a  ^ 
in  a  fordgn  country  in  time  of  war,  the  maa 
who  carries  out  successive  infringements  d 
the  law  ranging  from  the  counterfeiting 
of  money  to  carefully  calculated  murder, 
must  be  a  man  of  courage,  however  lacking 
he  may  be  in  almost  every  other  admirahk 
trait. 

And  Count  Ernest  vcm  Grififon  was  such 
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a  man.  The  calmness  with  which  he  con- 
ducted himself  in  the  emergency  that  now 
presented  gave  evidence  of  the  moral 
stamina  that  det«Taines  the  activities  in 
times  of  crisis  of  great  heroes — and  great 
criminals. 

He  was  hoist  by  his  own  petard.  That 
was  obvious  enough^ — caught  in  a  trap  of 
his  own  making.  He  knew  very  well  who 
had  sprung  the  trap.  Also,  he  would  know 
very  well  how  to  reckon  with  her— provided 
he  escaped. 

stalked  back  and  forth,  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  as  one  who  contemplates 
a  hard  problem. 

But  from  the  outset  he  knew  the  answer. 
To  escape  by  force  was  not  possible.  Only 
one  refuge  remained — diplomacy. 

FROM  one  source  alone  could  a  ^^edally 
selected  or  "tuned"  ethoeal  vmration 
be  sent  out  to  which  that  secret  lock  would 
respond.  He  must  appeal  to  that  source. 
Almost  from  the  outset  he  had  decided  on 
that  appeal.  He  delayed  only  ftat  he 
might  get  himself  well  in  hand.  He  must 
control  his  voice.  He  must  dissemble. 

As  he  walked,  he  began  speaking  in  a 
low  tone,  merely  to  test  his  voice.  He 
keyed  it  down  until  it  had  no  stridoicy. 
He  forced  a  Uttle  laugh. 

"I  think  I  can  manage  it  now,"  he  said 
presently,  in  a  clear,  even  tone. 

But  ^e  expression  of  his  taxx  was  not 
pleasant  to  see.  The  even  tone  of  his  voice 
was  a  testimonial  to  the  pow^  of  win  that 
was  holding  his  emotions  in  check.  The 
voice^ontrol  proved  adequate  wfaei  put  to 
the  crudal  test;  and  a  few  minutes  later  a 
clicking  soimd  was  again  heard  in  the  door 
and  Count  von  Griffon  knew  that  he  was 
free.  He  lost  no  time  in  turning  the  handle 
and  throwing  the  door  wide  open. 

That  accomplished,  he  seemed  for  a  time 
to  lose  all  a>ntrol  of  himself.  AU  the  calm- 
ness of  manner  le£t  him.  He  became  as  a 
frenzied  creature,  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room  with  clenched  fists,  muttering  and 
even  shouting  execrations.  The  pent-up 
emotions  burst  forth  utterly  uncontrolled. 

But  presently  the  storm  spent  itself,  and 
the  angry  man,  his  face  still  like  a  thunder- 
cloud, stopped  short  and  turned  toward  the 
couch  where  the  form  that  had  been  the 
woman  he  loved  lay  supine. 
Again  the  man  came  forward  and  kndt 
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beside  the  couch.  All  trace  of  anger  had 
gone  from  his  fece  now,  leaving  it  toise 
with  anguish.  For  a  time  he  gave  way  to 
uncontrolled  grief.  Then  his  face  became 
stem.  He  clenched  his  hands,  came  to  his 
feet  and  stood  erect  and  soldierlike. 

He  paced  backward  and  forward  slowly, 
meditating.  Soon  he  had  reached  a  de- 
cision, and  he  translated  his  thoughts  into 
action  without  another  moment's  delay. 

He  had  switdied  out  the  light  in  the 
little  room  and  now  he  went  throu^  fhe 
door  and  across  the  large  room  and  opened 
the  outside  door  and  left  it  ajar.  The  full 
moon  shone  through  a  window  of  the  large 
room  at  one  end,  giving  sufficient  light  to 
make  everything  visible.  But  the  veranda 
and  the  road  outside  on  eith^  side  of  the 
porte-coch&re  were  in  the  deep  diadow  of 
the  oaks  and  cedars.  He  went  cautiously 
from  one  end  of  the  veranda  to  the  other; 
then,  apparent^  satisfied  that  the  coast 
was  clear,  he  walked  swiftly  across  the  lawn 
to  a  detached  gan^. 

He  unlocked  tiie  garage  and  went  in. 
A  few  moments  later  he  drove  out  in  a  small 
runabout,  which  he  directed  across  the  lawn 
until  it  came  to  &e  very  brink  of  the  bluff 
ovniianging  the  water. 

Leaving  the  car  there,  he  returned  to 
the  house  and  wmt  directfy  into  the  little 
library. 

Without  a  momoif  s  hesitation  he  took 
up  the  lifeless  form  lying  there  on  the 
coudi  as  if  it  had  been  the  body  of  a  diild, 
and  carried  it  out  of  the  room,  across  the 
other  room  and  down  the  steps.  Without 
pause  he  walked  swiftly  around  the  house 
on  the  shady  ade  and,  ke^ii^  in  tibe 
shadow  of  tiie  trees,  went  along  the  path 
to  a  little  summer-house  at  the  edge  of  the 
diff. 

He  stopped  just  a  moment  here  to  look 
this  way  and  that  along  the  beach.  Satis- 
fied that  no  one  was  there,  he  swiftly 
descended  the  long  flight  of  stairs  leading 
down  to  the  water  level.  Crossing  the 
narrow  strip  of  gravel,  he  came  to  a  boat- 
house.  It  was  the  work  of  but  a  moment 
to  unlock  the  door  and  enter  the  little 
house.  Another  moment,  and  the  lifeless 
form  had  been  d^wsited  gently  in  the 
bottom  of  the  motor-boat  that  lay  there  in 
the  water  with  bow  tovrard  the  door  at 
the  other  end  of  the  little  structure. 

Hiat  part  of  his  project  accomplished. 
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the  maa  seemed  loath  to  make  the  next 
move.  He  was  kneeling  on  the  platform 
beside  the  boat  and  gently  stroking  the 
hair  of  the  head  that  lay  back  against 
a  little  cushion. 

He  stooped  forward  and  kissed  the  hair 
and  the  forehead,  the  cheeks,  and  then  the 
unresponsive  lips,  and  again  for  a  little  time 
he  was  given  over  to  emotion. 

Then  as  before  he  controlled  himself  with 
a  supreme  effort,  and  his  capacity  for  mental 
detachment  revealed  itself  in  his  succeedii^ 
actions.  He  took  from  his  pocket  a  pair 
cf  gloves,  and  one  he  tossed  down  on  the 
IftTiding  at  his  feet.  And  beside  it  he  laid 
the  cap  that  the  girl  had  worn,  which,  with 
the  gloves,  he  had  taken  from  the  table, 
evidently  following  a  preconceived  plan. 

Now  he  touched  a  button  and  the  out- 
ward doors  of  the  little  boat-house  swung 
slowly  open. 

Aj^in  for  a  moment  the  man  seemed  to 
hesitate.  He  was  still  holding  one  glove, 
and  he  made  a  move  as  if  to  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  But  instead  he  thrust  out  his  hand 
quickly  and  dropped  the  glove  where  it  fell 
at  the  edge  of  the  platform  of  the  boat-house. 
Then  he  descended  the  steps  and  made  his 
way  across  the  gravelly  beach,  up  the  stair- 
way and  back  to  the  houses 

He  went  inside  and  looked  about  care* 
fully  to  make  sure  that  no  evidence  re- 
mained of  the  strai^e  happenings  of  that 
fateful  hour.  As  he  entered,  the  clock  was 
striking. 

"Good  God!"  he  muttered.  "Is  it  only 
ten  o'clock?" 

He  paused,  staring  vacantly  at  the  couch 
where  the  dead  girl  had  lain. 

"God  in  H^ven!"  he  murmured  pres- 
mtly.  "What  things  can  happen  in  hsJf  an 
hour!"  He  muttered  the  words  over  and 
over.  "Eine  halbe  Stundel  Ach,  lieber  GoUi 
WasfUr  ein  halbe  SHtnde  war  das!" 

His  face  was  drawn,  distorted,  ha^;ard. 
It  was  the  face  of  one  whose  spirit,  over- 
whelmed by  the  poignancy  of  hopeless  ^ief , 
is  concentrating  its  every  energy,  fooilizing 
its  every  motion  on  a  angle,  mad,  msensate 
purpose:  the  intent  to  kill — to  kill — to  killl 

"Accursed  fiend!  Devil  incarnate!"  he 
raged.  "She  has  sown  the  wind;  she  shall 
reap  the  whirlwind." 

The  fury  of  words  ended  in  guttural,  in- 
artictdate  mumblings  of  rage;  a  wihi  in- 
coh«:ence  of  frenzy. 


Then,  as  before,  the  fire  of  passion 
seemed  to  bum  itself  out  suddenly.  Hie 
madman  became  quiet,  composed,  out- 
wardly serene.  The  distorted  face  relaxed. 
A  leering  half-smile  overspread  his  features. 
But  the  smiie  was  more  terrifying,  more 
malevolent,  if  that  could  be,  than  the  look 
of  unmasked  hatred  that  it  supplanted. 

A  few  moments  more  the  man  stood  there. 
Then  he  closed  the  hbrary  door  and  went 
out  and  locked  the  outer  door.  He  got  into 
the  yellow  car  and  drove  at  full  speed  out 
into  the  main  road,  and  creased  it,  and  en- 
tered a  branch  road  leading  almost  directly 
southward  toward  the  center  of  the  island. 

As  the  yellow  car,  impelled  at  top  speed 
by  the  distracted  driver,  came  out  into  the 
main  road  and  hurtled  across  it,  it  chanced 
that  old  Uncle  Wallace  Bishop — bent  of 
form  and  venerable  of  beard — was  walking 
leisure^  along  the  hi^^way. 

AS  UNCLE  WALLACE  told  his  cxperi- 
■  ence  afterward,  he  would  have  given 
no  thought  in  particular  to  the  yellow  car 
as  it  da^ed  out  of  Mr.  Griflm's  place  there 
on  the  cliff  except  that  he  had  the  impression 
that  the  owner  of  the  plax^  was  away — 
"over  in  Europe,  or  somewhere" — and  that 
the  house  was  closed  for  the  summer. 

Even  at  £hat,  he -possibly  would  have 
given  the  matter  no  special  concern.  But 
there  was  another  thing  that  struck  him. 
It  came  to  him  that  the  yellow  car  was 
just  like  the  one  he  had  seen  down  there  on 
the  deserted  road  a  month  or  so  ago — yes; 
it  was  just  at  the  time  of  the  last  full  moon — 
the  strange  antics  of  whi>'Ji  had  filled  him 
with  wonderment  He  had  never  told  a 
word  of  what  he  saw  that  ni^t  to  any  one 
but  Dr.  Goodrich — ^tor  he  knew  be  woidda't 
be  believed. 

But  now  the  thing  came  back  to  him 
vividly,  and  he  knew  this  for  the  same 
car.  Only,  now,  of  course,  it  had  a  driver, 
like  any  odier  car.  The  chiver  did  not  so 
much  as  see  him  ai^iarently;  but  he  got  a 
perfectly  clear  view  erf  the  driver's  face  in 
the  motmli^t  as  the  car  shot  by.  And  it 
puzzle  him. 

"I  se^  at  once  that  it  was  Mr.  Griffin 
himself,"  he  said,  in  telling  about  it  after- 
ward. "And  then  afterward  I  wasn't 
sure  <A  it.  It  was  him,  and  yet  it  wasn't 
him.  I  know  him  well,  for  I  have  done 
many  a  day's  work  for  him,  cuttin'  grass 
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and  things.  And  at  tliat,  do  you  know,  I 
wouldn't  swear  right  now  whether  it  was 
him  ot  not.  You  know  he  was  always 
kind  erf  a  full-blooded  man— healthy  look- 
in';  and  the  man  in  that  car  was  wUte  like 
a  ghost" 

When  he  reached  this  point  of  his  nar- 
rative— as  he  had  occasion  to  tell  it  over 
and  over  on  successive  occasions  the  next 
day — Uncle  Wallace's  voice  always  took 
on  a  tone  of  confidence. 

"And  accordin'  to  what  we  know  now,  a 
ghost  is  just  K^iat  it  was.  What  I  seen  in 
that  car  wa'n't  any  livin'  person.  It  was 
Mr.  Grifl&n's  ghost." 

Hien  Unde  Wallace  would  go  on  to  tell 
that,  even  at  the  time,  he  had  a  strong 
suspicion  that  the  white-faced  figure  that 
drove  the  car  so  recklessly  was  not  a  mortal, 
de^ite  its  seeming  corporeality;  and  that 
this  SD^Hcion  had  become  a  certainty  in 
his  mind  when,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  later, 
he  had  met  the  yellow  car  coming  back, 
still  at  hi^  speed,  and  had  stepped  aside 
into  the  shadow  of  the  scrub-oaks  to  let 
it  pass,  the  road  being  narrow;  and  then  he 
had  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  still  as  plain  as 
day,  that  there  was  no  oat  in  the  car  at  all. 

"It  was  nmnin'  without  any  driver,  just 
as  it  did  that  other  tune.  I  didn't  say 
nothin'  about  it  before,  except  to  Dr.  Good- 
rich. I  didn't  dast  to,  because  I  knew 
everjdxKiy  would  laug^i  at  me." 

The  jAantom  car,  quite  driverless,  had 
passed  Uncle  Wallace  there  on  the  lonely 
road  as  he  said  it  had;  but  had  he  turned 
about  and  followed  it,  he  might  have  seen  it 
continue  on  its  strange  pilgrimi^  until 
it  crossed  the  main  highway  and  entered 
the  private  road  leading  up  to  the  dwelling 
of  Count  von  Griffon — known  to  his  neigh- 
bors as  "Mr.  Griffin" — there  on  the  cliff,  and 
on  under  the  porte-cochfere  and  along  the 
road  to  the  garage,  and  dr'ectly  throu^  the 
door  of  the  garage,  quite  as  if  some  one  had 
driven  it. 

Nor  was  corroborative  evidence  taxiing, 
for  it  was  matter  of  common  knowled^ 
that  the  car  was  found,  when  the  authori- 
ties came  to  make  search,  securely  locked 
in  Mr.  Griffin's  garage. 

And  the  tracks  of  the  car  were  out  there 
in  the  road  for  all  to  see. 

And  Mr.  Griffin  himself,  as  every  one 
knew  that  read  the  papers,  was  dead,  as  a 
xesolt  of  an  accidmt,  over  thoe  at  his  coun- 
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try  place  in  Connecticut — more  than  two 
hundred  miles  away  by  the  shortest  road — 
having  met  his  death,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  reckoned,  at  just  about  the  very  time 
when  Uncle  WaUace  saw  his  api»uition 
driving  away  fsam.  his  Long  Island  .dwel- 
ling. 

A  ghostly,  incredible  business?  All  oi 
that;  but  facts  are  facts. 

STRANGE  happenings,  surely.  Yet  not 
more  strange  thui  other  things  that 
came  to  pass  simultaneously  (iown  in  the 
boat-house  where  the  form  of  that  beautiful 
young  woman  was  stiffening  in  death. 

The  entire  shore  seemed  absolutely  de- 
serted. And  yet,  of  a  sudden,  without 
premonition  or  warning,  the  propeller  of  the 
boat  in  which  the  dead  ^1  lay  began  to 
revolve.  The  boat  pushed  quickly  forward 
and  in  a  moment  was  driving  directly  out 
into  the  Soimd,  the  water  splashing  about 
its  bow  and  churned  into  foam  at  the  stern 
as  the  craft  ^)ed  forward.  The  boat  bore 
straight  on,  breasting  the  little  waves 
tluLt  danced  and  sparkled  in  the  mocmlight, 
for  about  a  mile  due  north>  and  then  b^gan 
veering  in  a  quarteriiig  directicHi  toward 
the  east  and,  rushing  at  fiUl  speed,  bore  on 
and  on,  duectty  out  toward  the  center  of 
the  Soimd. 

Then  when  the  little  craft  had  come  far 
out  into  the  center  <A  the  channel,  some 
miles  from  shore,  a  mere  cockleshell  now  in 
a  waste  of  water,  its  bow  suddenly  headed 
downward,  so  that  it  dived  under  the  next 
wave  a  little,  and  then  deeper  and  deq>er; 
and  the  water  flooded  in  until  it  flowed 
gently  about  the  form  of  the  sleeper. 

Now  the  stem  of  the  boat  rose  in  the  air 
a  little,  and  the  propeller  hunomed  its 
requian  in  a  new  key  as  it  swung  free  of  the 
water.  The  Uttle  funeral  craft,  with  its 
fair  burden,  poised  for  a  moment  and  then 
slid  gently  downward  far  iuid  farther  into 
the  cool,  <kirk  stillness  of  the  abysmal  waters. 
Thus,  in  ward  isolatkHi,  under  the  moon 
and  stars,  with  but  a  single  hiunan  witness, 
the  strangest  of  all  strange  burials  at  sea  was 
consummated. 

And  fifty  miles  away  (as  the  crow  flies) ,  in 
a  strangely  equipped  room  of  a  house  in  the 
haimted  wood  over  there  in  Connecticut, 
a  woman  sat  gloatii^,  with  eyes  shining, 
face  leering — because  she  knew  that  the 
rival  who  ^id  taken  from  her  the  affection 
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of  the  man  she  once  had  vrorshiped  was  a 
rival  no  ionger. 

I WISH  that  the  story  of  what  Dr.  Good- 
ridi  heard  and  saw  on  the  hilltop  in  the 
haunted  woodluid  the  night  the  strange 
tragedy  was  beii^  enacted  in  the  house  over 
on  Ltmg  Mand,  might  be  told  here  entirdy 
in  his  own  words. 

No  member  of  the  little  group  of  confi- 
dants who  heard  the  story  from  his  lips,  on 
•  a  mmorable  evening  about  ten  days  later, 
will  ever  forget  the  occasion.  We  had  come 
by  prearrangement  to  his  apartment  and 
were  grouped  mostly  at  one  comer  of  the 
big  study. 

The  doctor  himself  was  sitting  at  first 
at  Ids  at  one  sadt  of  the  room.  But 
he  d&d  not  Icmg  nemain  there.  As  he 
warmed  to  his  subject,  he  was  on  his  feet, 
pantomiming  the  successive  scenes  in  de- 
Mghtful  fashion. 

We  may  take  up  the  story  at  the  point . 
where  we  left  the  physician  in  the  shadow 
of  a  climip  of  hemlocks  up  there  near  the 
top  of  the  strangely  peopled  hillside,  to- 
ward the  climax  of  his  eventful  i»lgrimage — 
from  which  curious  coign  oi  vantage  he 
became  witness,  as  has  been  said,  of  one  ci 
the  most  extraordinary  crimes  ever  com- 
mitted. 

As  to  the  sense  in  which  the  word  "wit- 
ness" is  here  used,  the  physidan's  own  nar- 
rative will  best  explain. 

"I  was  lying  snug  along  the  ground, 
shielded  from  view  by  overhanging  hem- 
lock branches,"  he  said,  "with  my  arms 
outstretched  to  catch  any  wireless  signal, 
and  with  the  telephone  adjustment  keyed 
in  imison  mtb  the  sending  station  on  the 
hill,  as  I  had  previously  gaged  it,  when  the 
silence  was  broken  by  sounds  that  instantfy 
caught  my  attention. 

"A  woman  was  speaking,  and  a  woman 
answered.  And  I  felt  certain  that  I  recog- 
nized the  second  voice. 

"The  dialogue  was  brief,  but  tremen- 
dously exdting.  The  first  voice  asked, 
*Is  this  Bleak  House?'  And  the  answer 
came,  *Yes;  what  is  wanted?*  Then  the 
first  voice:  'Is  the  count  there?*  The 
other  voice:  'No;  I  have  not  seen  him  for 
several  days.*  Then  the  inquiry — it 
seemed  to  me  k^red  a  little  higher,  and  with 
a  sense  of  stridency:  'Are  you  alone?' 
And  the  answer,  still  in  the  rich,  low-toned 
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voice  that  I  thov^t  I  recognized:  nfes; 
quite  alone.' 

"After  that  quietly  phrased  'I  am  qmte 
alone,'  there  was  a  moment's  pause;  and 
then  there  came  a  weird,  inartic^te  sound, 
between  a  murmur  and  a  groan,  that  filled 
me  with  horror.  I  recognized  the  import 
of  that  sound.  Two  or  three  times  I  had 
heard  it,  but  never  before — thank  God!— 
from  the  lips  of  a  woman.  I  hope  I  may 
never  be  called  on  to  hear  it  again  from  any 
lips.  It  is  the  sound — mechanical,  mar- 
row-chilling— ^made  by  the  dying  breath  (rf 
a  human  being;  not  consciously  made, 
but  throu^  the  forced  exhalation  when 
every  muscle  of  the  body  spaanodically 
contracts  under  the  induct  of  a  fatal  dec- 
trie  shock. 

"I  have  heard  that  sound  on  occaams 
that  are  like  nightmares  in  memory,  nhen 
I  have  attend«l,  in  official  capadty,  an 
electrocution  up  at  Sing  Sing. 

"Once  you  have  heard  that  sound  you 
can  never  forget  it.  Now,  lying  there  un- 
der the  honlock,  in  that  fantastic  situation, 
I  heard  it  again,  and  I  knew  that  I  had 
been  auditory  witness  to  an  electrocutUMi— 
not  this  time  an  official  one,  but  murder 
tmlcgalized. 

"And  to  add  to  the  gruesomeness  of  it 
all,  I  felt  morally  certain  that  I  had  recog- 
nized the  voice  of  the  victim  in  the  last 
words  she  would  ever  utter.  I  was  as 
certain  then  as  I  am  now  that  the  woman 
who  had  spoken  and  whose  deadi-moen 
had  come)  thus  strangely  to  my  ears  was  a 
woman  whom  I  had  met  socially  on  many 
occasions,  and  whom  I  recalled  as  one  oS 
the  most  winsome  and  appealing  persdnali- 
ties  I  have  ever  known. 

"I  cannot  truthfully  say  that  T  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  voice  of  this  young  wo- 
man answering  the  call  from  the  stati<n 
on  Falcon  Hill|  for  I  was  already  in  pos* 
ses^on  of  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
some  manner  of  alliance  existed  betwem 
her  and  the  m)rsterious  Count  X  or  stune 
of  his  immediate  associates. 

"But  I  was  none  the  less  horrified  at 
the  denouement  of  the  dialogue  I  had  just 
overheard. 

"You  all  know  how  strange  are  the  de- 
mental  workings  of  the  mind  in  its  associa- 
tion o(  ideas.  As  I  lay  there  in  the  daric  in 
the  shadow  of  the  hemlock,  every  nerve  on 
the  qui  vive  to  hear  if  other  sounds  should 
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came,  my  eyes  were  straining  into  tibe  dark- 
ness as  if  I  might  hope  to  see  some  evidence 
of  the  tragedy  a  record  of  which  had  been 
brought  perhaps  from  many  miles  away. 
Of  course  I  had  no  conscious  expectation  of 
seeing  anything.  I  was  thinlui^  only  of 
what  I  might  hear. 

"And  what  I  heaxA  was  a  man's  voice, 
calm,  businesslike,  unemotional.  The  an- 
swering voice  was  that  of  the  woman  who 
had  been  the  original  interlocutor  in  the 
earlier  dialogue.  The  conversation  that  I 
now  heard  was  couched,  evidently  by  inten- 
tion, in  somewhat  cryptic  terms.  I  could 
not  at  the  time  be  quite  sure  of  its  import; 
but  the  man's  words  conveyed  the  impres- 
sion that  everything  was  quite  all  right  with 
him  except  for  some  trifling  misadventure 
that  could  readily  be  corrected  if  the  woman 
with  whom  he  spoke  would  touch  in  suc- 
cession the  second,  third  and  fourth  buttons 
the  sixth  series  of  some  apparatus  with 
which  it  was  clear  both  speakers  were 
familiar. 

"As  I  learned  afterward,  the  buttons  in 
question  were  adjusted  on  a  wall  within 

easy  reach  of  a  sending  apparatus  of  the 
wireless  plant  on  the  hilltop  not  a  htmdred 
yards  from  the  spot  where  I  Uty  listening  to 

the  messages." 

'  I  'Hb  physician  had  been  sitting  <m  his 
de^  Suddoily  he  stood  up  and  lifted 
his  arms  out  levd  with  his  shoulders. 

"To  be  more  accurate,"  he  contmued, 
"I  should  say  from  the  spot  ^ere  I  was 
standing;  for  I  had  risen  and  crawled  out 
from  under  the  hemlock  branches  and 
assumed  the  upright  position  in  a  sort  of 
alcove  screened  by  the  groiq>  of  hemlocks — 
where  I  still  was  quite  in  the  dark,  of 
course — ^in  order  that  I  m^t  turn  on  my 
heels,  with  arms  outspread,  to  gage  the 
direction  of  the  station  from  whidi  the 
man  was  speaking." 

He  rotated  his  body,  swingii^  the  arms 
about  by  way  of  explanation,  as  he  added: 

"Fortunately  the  conversation  continued 
for  sevoal  minutes,  and  I  was  able,  by 
turning  my  body  at  first  through  a  wide 
angle,  then  through  successively  shorter 
ones,  to  get  the  direction  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy.  The  soimd  of  the  man's 
voice  was  faint,  but  that  made  it  all  the 
easier  to  determine  its  direction,  as  one 
could  readily  tell  when  it  was  loudest. 
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Being  careful  to  hold  my  arms  fuUy  out- 
stretched and  directly  in  line  and  to  move 
the  entire  body  with  them,  I  found  the 
position  in  which  I  could  hear  best,  and 
noted  with  my  radium-face  compass  the 
direction  in  whidi  I  was  facing. 

"This  observation  enabled  us  afterward 
to  locate  the  house  on  the  diff ,  over  oa  Long 
Island,  as  the  only  known  radio  plant  lying 
within  ten  points  or  so  of  the  calculated 
line  of  direction.  Anticipating  a  little,  I 
may  say  that  within  twelve  hours  from  the 
time  when  I  made  my  observation,  officials 
of  the  radio  service  had  invaded  the  house 
on  the  cliff  and  located  the  powerful  storage- 
batteries  in  the  cellar,  which  were  connected 
with  the  auriculars  of  the  wireless  appara- 
tus and  with  a  metal  plate  on  the  chair  in 
which,  the  listener  woidd  sit  in  such  a  way 
that  if  a  drcuit  were  closed  by  releasing  a 
little  lever  <^>erable  by  wirdess,  the  listener 
would  be  struck  dead  as  with  a  bolt  ai 
lig^tTiing. 

"That  was  what  had  haiq)eDed  when  the 
young  w(»nan  was  speaking  by  wireless 
telephone  while  I  listened  up  there  on  the 

Connecticut  hill  sixty  miles  away;  and  it 
was  the  woman  speakii^  from  the  wireless 
stand  on  the  hill  that  I  was  presently  to 
invade  who  made  the  manipulation  that 
released  the  fatal  lever  and  sent  the  murder- 
ous current  on  its  way.  It  was  she,  also, 
who  had  performed  another  manipuhi.tioii, 
<rf  which  at  the  time  I  was  in  ignorance, 
whereby  had  released  a  restraining  lever 
and  let  an  automatic  spring  shoot  a  bolt, 
locking  the  door  of  the  room  where  the 
girl  had  just  been  done  to  death. 

"But  of  course  I  knew  nothing  of  this  as 
I  stood  there  listening  to  the  businesslike 
oimversation  of  a  man  and  a  w(»nan;  so 
1  could  only  vaguely  interpret  his  seemingly 
quite  unflurried  suggestion  that  she  toudh 
certain  buttons  which,  in  reality,  were  to 
set  him  free. 

"I  was  able  to  infer,  however,  that  the 
woman  had  some  doubt  about  this  proce- 
dure. She  asked  if  he  was  very  sure  that 
all  woidd  be  well  if  she  did  as  he  directed; 
and  he  relied,  with  the  only  si^gestion  of 
impatience  that  I  heard  from  him:  'Yes, 
yes;  you  may  depend  upon  it  absolutely. 
Everything  will  be  quite  all  right.  But 
we  cannot  discuss  it  here.' 

"Knowing  what  I  now  know  about 
the  circumstances — understanding  that  the 
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coimt  was  a  prisoner  there  in  the  house  on 
the  cliff,  and  that  his  very  life  depended  on 
persuading  the  woman  to  touch  those  but- 
tons— I  marvel  at  the  calmness  he  was  able 
to  maintain,  the  even  tenor  of  his  voice, 
the  absence  of  all  semblance  ct  impatience, 
let  alone  anger. 

"But  I  vas  witness,  a  little  later,  of  what 
the  man's  anger  was  like  when  he  no  longer 
felt  (ailed  upon  to  repress  it.  I  saw  lum 
stride  into  the  room  ^ere  the  woman  still 
sat  by  the  wireless  ^)paratus,  there  on  the 
hill,  his  face  like  the  face  of  a  demon.  I 
saw  him  stride  toward  the  woman,  ignoring 
the  pistol  that  she  aimed  straight  at  his 
breast —  However,  I  am  getting  rather 
ahead  cS  xay  stoiy. 

''It  seems  a  httle  necromantic,  doesn't 
it?  Well,  a  good  many  necromantic  thin{^ 
hf^ipened  that  night  But  I  shall  not  go  so 
far  as  to  ask  you  to  believe  that  a  man — 
even  the  count — ^was  in  two  places  at  the 
same  time.  I  will  freely  admit  that  he  got 
out  of  the  room  on  Long  Island  before  he 
strode  across  the  room  on  the  Connecticut 
hill.  And  he  got  out,  because  the  woman 
on  the  lull  was  persuaded — to  her  own 
ultimate  undoing — and  pressed  the  wonder- 
work^ buttons.  I  did.  not  know  this  at 
the  time,  but  I  assumed  that  something 
definitive  had  happened,  because  the  man 
stopped  talking.  And  after  that  the  wo- 
man also  was  silent. 

"It  was  at  this  time  that  I  decided  to 
send  word  down  to  you  fellows  to  come  up 
and  see  the  sights,"  said  the  narrator,  with 
a  snule,  indicating  Van  Buren  and  Willough- 
hy  with  a  sweep  ^  his  hand. 

"The  clump  of  hemlocks  fnnn  which  I 
had  made  my  wireless  observation  grows 
just  back  of  an  outcropping  rock.  Now 
I  stepped  out  on  the  point  and  signaled, 
waving  the  light  that  I  held  backwi^  and 
forward  and  raising  it  upward  slowly,  as 
|»earranged." 

"But  was  there  not  danger  that  your 
li^t  n^t  be  seen?"  I  asked. 

"None  whatever.  For  it  was  not,  prop- 
erly speaking,  a  light  at  all.  It  was  a  radia- 
tion developed  by  electricity  in  a  tube, 
but  a  tube  so  protected  that  all  the  rays  of 
ordinary  light  are  shut  off,  and  only  rays 
beyond  the  range  of  normal  vision  are  per- 
mitted to  escape.  Both  Van  Buren  and  Wil- 
loughby  were  provided  with  a  lens  by  vbidx 
they  could  recognize  this  invisible  l^fat 


"The  mechanism  used  is  one  that  was 
invented  during  the  war,  and  intended  to 
enable  ships  to  signal  one  to  another  without 
being  seen  by  the  enemy.  Unfortunately 
it  was  not  perfected  until  about  the  time  the 
war  ended.  But  it  will  be  available  in 
the  future.  It  served  to  excellent  purpose 
that  night.  My  signals  were  seen  and 
answerra  by  both  Van  Buren  and  Wil- 
loughby. 

"I  then  removed  my  wirdess  af^Muatus, 
ioT  which  I  had  no  further  use,  and  wait 
forward,  feeling  light  as  a  feather." 

THE  narrator  passed  hurriedly  over  the 
activities  of  the  ensuing  half-hour, 
partly  because  most  of  his  auditors  were 
already  familiar  with  the  ocmditicnis 
which  the  observati<»is  oi  that  period  re- 
vealed. 

Briefly  summarized,  these  observations 

included  the  discovery  of  a  small  lake  made 
by  damming  a  little  stream  in  a  gorge  just 
beyond  the  hilltop;  a  tower  beside  the  lake 
shielded  by  tall  hemlocks  so  that  it  is  quite 
invisible  from  all  points  of  view,  and  a  log 
cabin  of  large  area  built  into  the  very  struc- 
ture, so  to  speak,  of  the  woodland,  trunks  of 
living  trees  being  utilized  as  aunponent 
parts  of  the  structure — one  such  tree  even 
growing  up  through  the  center  of  the  house, 
its  spreadmg  branches  affording  full  protec- 
tion from  observation  of  the  structure,  even 
if  one  were  to  view  the  hilltop  from  an  air- 
plane up  in  cloudland. 

The  chief  function  of  the  reservoir  was  to 
su|^ly  water  throu^  a  long  penstock  to 
dnve  a  little  turbine  vriieel  adjusted  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  woodland  and  down 
toward  the  border  of  the  enclosiure  three  or 
four  hundred  feet  below.  With  such  a  dn^, 
a  small  supply  of  water  furnishes  rebtively 
enormous  power;  and  this  was  the  source  of 
the  energy  which,  convoted  into  electricity 
by  a  dynamo  of  fine  construction,  made  pos- 
sible the  varied  activities  that  the  master  <^ 
this  d(Hnain  had  carried  out  during  recmt 
years. 

The  cave,  which  was  at  once  laboratory 
and  dwelling,  was  elaborately  supphed  with 
electrical  devices;  and  in  the  log  bungalow, 
which  was  the  chief  dwelling,  all  manner  of 
household  activities,  includi^  cotdcin^,  were 
carried  out  with  the  utilization  of  this  con- 
venient form  of  energy. 

In  winter,  all  the  different  laboratory  and 
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dwdliog-places  were  heated  fr<Mn  the  same 
source. 

Not  only  did  the  dynamo,  perennially  ac- 
tive, supply  electridty  abundantly  for  all 
current  uses,  but  a  marvelous  supply  of 
storage-battoies  d  many  sizes,  placed  fta 
dialling  in  a  cave  near  the  log  (ahin,  made 
it  posafote  to  accumulate  supplies  of  poten- 
tial eiergy  that,  from  the  standpoint  (rf  the 
needs  of  the  establishmeht,  were  practi- 
cally inexhaustible. 

Not  all  of  this,  erf  course,  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Goodrich  during  the  first  few  min- 
utes after  he  left  his  observation-place  in 
the  hemlocks  and  b^an  fenetii^;  his  way 
into  the  more  intiinate  recesses  of  the 
strange  estabHshment.  But  he  <£d  come 
upon  the  little  lake  almost  immediatdy,  and 
bkore  he  was  aware  oi  it,  he  found  himself 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  trf  the  guarding 
tower — a  tower,  as  subsequent  daylight  ob- 
servation Viewed,  used  in  connection  with 
dabocate  saiks  of  very  loog  aerials  as  the 
focus  of  a  wirdess  ^ant  of  treineti&nis 
power,  capable  of  soufing  messages  across 
the  ocean,  though  doubUess  used  for  that 
purpose  on  very  rare  occasiwis,  to  avwd 
dinga  of  detection. 

As  a  rectiving  station,  howev^,  it  cxnild 
be  constantly  in  commissitHi  to  take  mes- 
sages from  ahnost  all  over  the  world.  The 
xnoon  made  it  &|^t  cnon^  for  Dr.  Good- 
lidi  to  see  that  this  curious  mrdess  star 
ticii  vas  built  into  die  dunqi  cf  teees 
dacTC  at  the  vcr^  crest  (rf  the  hill  as  a  sort  of 
crow's-nest  in  such  wise  that  its  flow  was 
about  thirty  feet  irom  the  ground,  readied 
only  by  a  ladder  propped  against  oac  of 
the  tree-trunks.  Poles  crossed  horizontally 
from  one  tree-trunk  to  another  formed  the 
bases  of  the  flow,  and  the  entire  structure, 
bulk  i|ipare&t]y  out  of  small  tree-trunks, 
covered  with  bark  and  having  the  spreading 
top  of  a  tall  ash  lifted  like  an  umtH^Ua  above 
it,  was  secure  from  detecticu,  and  yet  af- 
forded a  vantage-groimd  from  which  an  ob- 
server anned  with  a  small  teleso^,  such  as 
was  aibsequently  found  there,  could  ccnn- 
mand  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country  in 
all  directicAS,  down  valleys  and  over  hiU- 
topSj  scnnetimes  to  horizons  at  least  fifteen 
or  twenty  nules  distant. 

Althou^  Dr.  Goodrich  had  not  dis- 
covered this  wireless  crow's-nest  until  he 
was  very  near  to  it,  he  had  approached  so 
cautiou^y,  kee[ung  so  constantly  in  the 
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shadow  and  seeking  protection  always  of 
hemlock  and  cedar  and  the  lauid  under- 
brush, that  he  felt  confident  he  himsdf  had 
not  been  observed. 

"I  took  m^ty  good  pains  to  see  that  I 
kept  out  of  sii^t  theteafter,"  &aid  the  doc- 
tcHT  as  he  descnbed  the  inddait  had  no 
deare  at  all  to  be  potted  from  that  crow's- 
nest.  I  got  away  frrai  the  vicinity  of  the 
observation- tower  without  being  serai,  and 
very  soon  I  came  upon  that  other  very  in- 
teresting exhibit,  the  1(^  cabin. 

"That  structure— or  rather  the  little  levd 
plot  of  ground  in  front  of  it — was  the  scoie 
of  my  culminating  advoiture.  But  ai 
course  I  did  not  know  that  when  I  first  came 
to  the  bwder  erf  the  little  dearing,  and  made 
my  way  under  protection  of  a  frieikdly  group 
of  laurel  to  a  stand  beside  a  big  bould0 
where  I  ccNild  loc^  throu^  a  window  into 
one  rocm  of  the  curious  dwdting. 

^There  I  saw  the  woman — the  Brunhilda, 
shall  I  say? — whose  winteas  ooavarsation  I 
had  listened  to  half  aa  hour  bcfwe. 

'*I  fdt  pretty  sure  she  ms  the  ^>eaker  as 
soon  as  I  saw  her,  for  she  was  stiU  sittii^  at 
a  table  with  a  wireless  aj^miatus;  and  thtae 
was  something  about  Bar  appearance  that 
suggested  to  me  the  type  <rf  person  who 
would  do  the  thing  that  I  omcdved  that 
wcanan  to  have  done.  I  was  not  left  long  in 
doubt  about  it  at  the  time,  iot  almost  at 
once  things  began  to  happen. 

"Bcga.  to  ha{q)en,  did  I  say?  That  is 
a  very  poor  phrasing.  It  suggests  a  se- 
quence d  h^]pmngs.  In  pointof  fact,  the 
significant  thn^  that  toc^  [dace  occurred 
almost  simultaneou^y.  The  thing  had 
b^un  and  ended  while  the  dock  on  the 
wall  was  striking  ten. 

"Rather  odd  that  I  should  zemember  the 
dock,  isn't  it?  Doubtless  I  woaMnt  have 
noticed  it  exc^t  that  it  dianced  to  begin  to 
strike  wiult  everything  was  seiene  within 
the  room.  The  woman  was  sittix^  at  the 
table,  turned  away  from  the  wireless  ap- 
ps^tus,  looking  toward  the  door  expec- 
tantly, just  as  she  had  been  during  the 
minute  or  so  I  had  been  watching  her.  In 
her  right  hand  as  it  lay  eitcnded— h^ 
arm  resting  on  the  table — she  dutdied  a 

(HStol. 

"She  made  a  grim  sort  of  luctiire,  I  as- 
sure you.  She  had  determination,  or,  if  you 
prefer,  temper,  to  match  her  Titifua  hair. 
Of  that  you  could  not  doubt  for  a  moment. 
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"I  felt  dhdncdy  glad  that  I  was  not  tiie 
person  who  was  expected  to  come  through 
that  door.  For  I  bad  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  woman  would  use  the  pistol  should 
occaskm  call  for  it — and  I  can't  quite  see 
mysdf  retaliating  with  a  woman  for  a  tar- 
get. But  it  chanced  that  the  man  who  was 
expected  to  come  through  that  door  had  no 
such  scruples — as  was  made  evident  just 
about  the  time  when  the  clock  readied  the 
second  stroke  ci  the  ten. 

"Just  at  that  mcHnent,  when  I  raised  my 
^TS  a  little  to  glance  at  the  docky  hearing 
the  first  stn^e,  I  heard  also  the  sound  ci 
ste|» ;  the  door  across  the  roan  flew  open  and 
I  got  my  first  view  of  the  count  I  had  so 
locg  been  seeking. 

"His  distorted  features  implied  a  bong 
frantic  with  rage;  and  the  rage  was  trans- 
lated into  cyd<Hiic  action. 

"In  three  strides  he  had  crossed  the  room, 
and  be  came  hurtling  against  the  woman  as 
if  he  had  been  thrown  from  a  cati4>ult  I 
saw  the  blade  of  a  dueUng-sword  suddenhr 
dart  out  frtun  between  the  woman's  shoul- 
der blades;  and  simultaneously  I  saw  the 
flash  oS  the  woman's  pistol  and  heard  its 
rat-t<U-tat. 

"Thm  both  figures  crumpled  up  and 
slowly  huddled  down  to  the  floor. 

"^d  as  I  looked  on  this  strange  ^>ec- 
tade,  trying  to  realize  that  the  amazing  dud 
was  over — that  both  combatants  were  dead 
— I  became  suffidently  conscious  to  notice 
that  the  clock  was  still  striking. 

"Speaking  of  German  efficiency — there 
you  have  it!"  ommented  Van  Buren,  with  a 
playful  flip  of  the  hand. 

"  AND  now,"  continued  the  examiner,  "the 
scene  was  all  set  for  our  famous 
scrimmage.  I  didn't  know  just  what  was 
going  to  happen,  of  course;  but  I  fdt  pretty 
sure  that  we  were  likdy  to  see  s<Hne  action. 
Other  people  must  have  heard  the  pistol- 
shots  and  would  naturally  investigate,  li 
they  chose  the  path  cm  my  side  of  the  house, 
they  would  surely  see  me. 

"T^t  was  precisely  vriiat  hai^iened. 
Before  I  had  a  diance  to  seek  shdter  dse- 
where,  a  man  came  dashing  frtHn  the  direc- 
ti<Hi  of  the  lake.  He  af^»eared  to  be  rush- 
ing directly  toward  the  window  under 
whidi  I  crouched.  In  about  two  seconds  he 
was  almost  on  top  of  me  and,  to  avoid  being 
trampled  <m,  I  got  up  and  confronted  him. 


"I  have  sem  startled  men  before,  but 
never  such  utter  amazement  as  the  man 
showed.  He  was  coming  so  fast  that  he 
almost  ran  into  me  in  S|Hte  of  his  effort  to 
check  himself,  but  he  stopped  and  sprang 
backward.  I  made  a  mental  note  that  oni^ 
a  trained  athlete  could  do  that  and  keep  his 
balance. 

"There  was  no  fear  m  his  isuce — <xily 
amaaoncnL  For  a  full  second  he  did  noth- 
ing, but  «ily  gasped,  'GM  im  HimmtiT 
But  the  way  he  held  Us  lumds  told  me  that 
he  would  not  be  the  eaw  game  the  other  fd- 
low  had  hem.  I  had  my  pistds  in  my 
pockets,  but  diis  dia^  was  very  evidat^ 
unarmed  and — call  it  mbedle,  if  you  will— 
I  just  couldn't  draw  oa  him.  With  what 
seemed  almost  reflex  action,  I  flqq>ed  open 
my  hunting-ooat  and  let  it  dr^  to  the  ' 
ground,  my  pistols  in  the  pocket.  As  we 
faced  each  ouier,  we  were  evenly  equii^ied. 

"By  the  way  he  held  himself,  my  ineod 
looked  as  if  he  might  be  k  wrestler;  so  I  de- 
cided to  box  him. 

"Following  thought  with  action,  I  Iea{>ed 
right  in  and  shot  a  left  jab  to  the  jaw  and 
followed  it  with  a  right  upper  cut  of  the 
same  variety  I  had  handed  the  fellow  down 
by  the  cave.  Both  blows  landed  squarely. 
iWt  ^owed  me  that  he  didn't  know  the 
first  thing  about  boxing.  And  he  didnt 
counter. 

"But  this  isn't  a  qxHting  dub.  I  mm^ 
waste  time  on  the  scrimmage.  It  was  just 
like  any  other  where  there  is  no  referee  to 
enforce  the  rules — a  combination  of  prise 
fi^t  under  the  old  Queoisbeny  rules,  c^di- 
as-catdi-can  wrestlii^  and  ju  jutBO — it  was 
a  roujrii-and-tumble  ^jj^t, 

"The  fellow  was  as  strong  as  a  bun  and  a 
glutt<m  ioT  pimishment,  in  the  pet  phrase  of 
^Koting  writers,  and  after  a  time  I  grew 
arm-weary  just  fn»n  hitting  him.  And  as 
he  seemed  as  fresh  as  ever,  I  decided  to 
change  my  tactics. 

"We  had  worked  around  to  the  front  of 
the  house  in  the  course  of  our  scrimmage, 
and  I  saw,  out  of  the  comer  of  toy  e|ye,  that 
we  were  on  a  little  level  place  diat  seemed  to 
a»ne  to  an  end  about  thirty  or  f<n1y  f^ 
away.  It  didn't  require  any  txptxt  kiKMri- 
edge  of  Connecticut  hills  to  understand  that 
this  was  a  little  terrace,  uid  that  the  junqv 
ing-<^  place  implied  a  diff.  I  didn't  kiKm 
how  deep  the  precipice  might  be,  but  it 
was  reasonable  assumption  t^t  it  was  quite 
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deep  enou^  to  jar  cme  up  a  bit  if  one  fell 
over. 

*'It  occurred  to  me  that  it  nught  be  a 
good  idea  to  see  that  my  antagomst  did  fall 
over.  And  I  proceeded  to  joduy  him  with 
the  intration  to  put  that  mental  suggestion 
into  operation.  I  was  much  Ughter  on  my 
feet  than  the  other  fellow,  and  it  was  ea^ 
enough  for  me  to  carry  the  fight  in  any  di- 
rection. So  I  backed  and  side-stepped,  and 
moved  away  a  little,  keepmg  up  the  nmning 
fight  until  we  were  over  about  where  I 
planned  we  should  be.  The  fellow  thought 
he  had  me  going  nov,  and  he  made  one  of 
bis  deqterate  lunges. 

"Then  I  worked  a  little  old-fashioned 
trick  that  I  had  been  jockeying  for — ^what 
the  wresCc.  calls  a  fl3ang  mare.  Instead  of 
side-stepping  or  meeting  him  with  a  left  jab 
or  an  upper  cut,  as  he  br^'  a  right  to  expect, 
I  stuped  ri^t  in,  ducking  a  little  under  his 
arm,  and  catching  his  right  wrist  in  a 
double  grip.  Then  I  turned  instartly  and 
-stoop^  and  lurched  so  that  my  right  shoul- 
der was  in  his  right  armpit,  his  right  arm 
pulled  across  my  diest.  Then  I  just  stooped 
and  lunged  forward  on  my  hands  and  knees, 
and  the  big  battler  went  into  the  air,  de- 
scribed an  arc  over  my  head,  and  went 
hurtling  over  the  brink  <tf  the  cliff  and 
disappeared, 

"I  was  on  my  hands  and  knees,  ri^t  at 
the  brink  of  the  cliff,  just  within  an  ace  or 
two  of  filling  over  from  the  force  of  my  own 
hinge. 

"And  then  the  sense  of  conquest  van- 
ished as  I  reflected  that  the  nian  I  had 
hurled  over  the  cliff  was  probably  lying  dead 
at  the  foot  of  it.  I  hadn't  meant  to  kill 
him.  I  felt  a  sense  of  horror  and  compunc- 
tion. I  can  truly  say  that  if  I  had  the  thing 
to  do  over,  I  wouldn't  attempt  to  finish  the 
fight  that  way — though,  of  course,  it  seemed 
a  case  of  his  life  or  mine." 

"Compunction  fiddlesticks!"  cried  \W1- 
kn^by.  "It  was  a  grand  fight  and  a  fa- 
mous victory.  Hie  only  pity  of  it  was  that 
the  man  wasn't  really  dead.  He  landed  in 
the  soft  embrace  of  a  juniper  tree  on  a  little 
ledge  only  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the 
brink  of  the  cliff.  And  when  Van  Buren 
and  I  came  on  the  scene,  just  too  late  to 
referee  the  contest,  you  were  still  there  on 
your  hands  and  knees,  looking  over  the 
chff,  and  your  fallen  angel  was  really  pick- 
ing himself  up — though  we  didn't  know  it  at 
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the  moment — and  making  his  way  along  the 
ledge  and  to  the  other  side  <£  the  house, 
plannii^  his  getaway." 

"Who  is  telling  this  story?"  asked  Van 
Buren,  with  a  laugh. 

''Willoughby  is  to  tell  the  rest  of  it,"  said 
the  examiner.  "He  was  the  star  performer 
in  the  next  act,  as  you  know." 

AT  THAT,  however,  Willoughby  became 
-  mum  as  an  oyster.   All  he  could  be 
made  to  say  when  urged  was: 

"Nothing  doing.  Dr.  Goodrich  is  the 
^rting  e^tor."  And  then  his  tone  of  fa- 
cetiousness  vwiished  and  he  added  very 
gravely:  "Honestly,  I  don't  like  to  think  of 
it.  It  had  to  be  done,  and  it  was  up  to  me 
to  do  it,  for  I  had  the  only  rifle.  But  I 
wish  it  could  have  been  done  some  other 
way." 

"I  understand  how  you  feel,"  said  Van 
Buren  sympathetically.  "But  just  at  the 
time  we  didn't  any  d  us  waste  any  senti- 
moit  on  that  fellow.  He  was  getting  away, 
and  we  had  to  stop  him.  That's  aU  there 
was  to  it,  and  it  was  up  to  you  to  do  the 
trick." 

"And  you  certainly  did  it,"  added  the 
medical  examiner.  "I  saw  a  good  many 
feats  of  marksmanship  over  there  in  France, 
but  nothing  more  workmanlike  than  that. 
When  that  sea-plane  got  under  way  there, 
and  began  scuttling  across  the  lake  and  took 
the  air,  it  certainly  looked  as  if  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  our  entire  enterprise  was 
to  go  for  naught.  And  when  your  rifle 
snapped,  and  the  big  bird  flopped  over  and 
came  tumbling  down  into  the  water  again, 
I  assure  you  I  had  no  thought  oi  compunc- 
tion or  sympathy  for  the  man  who  had  so 
nearly  foiled  us.  Of  course,  I  didn't  know 
then  that  he  was  the  man  I  had  been  fight- 
ing. I  thought  that  my  antagonist  was 
lying  dead  down  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  But 
I  did  know  that  the  man  who  launched  the 
sea-plane  was  a  criminal  who  must  not  es- 
cape— especially  taking  the  wonder-working 
air^)lane  with  him," 

"But  wait  a  moment  t"  I  cried.  "You 
people  know  all  about  this  thing,  and  so  you 
are  rushing  ahead  and  leaving  out  whole 
chapters  of  the  story.  You  talk  about 
shooting  down  an  air-plane,  but  this  is  the 
first  intimation  I  have  had  that  thm  was 
an  airplane  there  to  be  shot  down.  Dr. 
Goodrkh  never  said  a  word  about  there 
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being  a  sea-plane,  oa  this  primeval  lake 
of  his." 

'^or  was  there  any  sea-plane  there  when 
I  imqwcted  the  lake,"  said  the  physidan. 
"At  the  time  when  I  bad  my  scrimmage, 
and  when  Willoughby  and  Van  Buren  came 
upon  the  scene  of  action,  I  had  no  more  no- 
tion that  there  was  any  such  mechanism  out 
there  on  the  pond  than  you  had  until  we  just 
mentioned  it  now.  Our  first  knowledge  of 
the  presence  of  the*air^>lane  came  when  we 
hea^  a  humming  sound  as  its  pn^Uer 
went  into  action.  That  was  perha^  five 
minutes  after  Willoughby  and  Van  Buren 
came,  and  while  we  were  over  at  the  win- 
dow and  I  was  briefly  telling  them  what  had 
happened  and  showing  them  the  human 
relics  in  the  wireless-room. 

"Just  as  I  was  suggesting  that  it  might  be 
well  to  go  about  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  find 
out  what  had  happened  to  my  wrestling  an- 
tagonist, the  hum  of  that  propeller  sounded, 
and  we  all  of  us  made  a  nm  for  the  lake.  By 
the  time  we  got  there,  the  machine  was  well 
under  way,  and  I  called  to  Willoughby  to 
stop  it  if  he  could. " 

"But  still  you  have  not  told  us  how  the 
air-plane  came  to  be  on  the  lake  where,  ac- 
cording to  your  own  observation,  it  had  not 
been  tudf  an  hour  or  so  before,"  I  urged. 

"There  is  really  no  mystery  about  that. 
Count  X — or  Count  von  Griflton,  as  we  now 
know  him — ^had  come  Irom  Long  Island  in 
that  air-plane." 

"But  why  did  you  not  hear  the  air-plane 
when  it  came  down?" 

"Because  it  probably  made  almost  no 
noise;  The  count's  oigme  was  equq>ped 
with  a  muffler  of  such  efficiency  as  to  make 
it  practically  silent.  Moreover,  his  machine 
was  provided  with  an  extraordinary  extra 
equipment,  in  the  form  of  a  so-called  heli- 
copter, consisting  of  wings  set  at  an  angle, 
Wa  the  blades  of  a  propeller,  but  made  of 
canvas,  and  of  relatively  laige  size.  When 
these  were  in  motion,  they  would  serve  to 
check  the  fli^t  ol  the  air-plane,  if  directed  a 
little  badcward,  or  to  aid  in  elevating  it,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  letting  it  settle  down 
gently;  yet,  as  they  would  not  be  revolved 
very  rapidly,  owing  to  their  large  size,  they 
would  move  quite  noiselessly.  This  was 
one  (A  the  very  interesting  modifications  of 
the  airplane  that  the  count  had  introduced. 
Because  <rf  it  he  could  land  safely  on  a  very 
small  area,  or  take  off  from  a  similar  area, 


rising  at  a  much  sharper  angle  than  can  an 
ordinary  air-plane." 

"But  you  say  that  the  count  was  not 
manipulating  the  fur-plane  when  it  started 
to  leave  the  lake  and  was  brou^t  dova  1^ 
Willoughby?" 

"No;  the  count  was  the  man  who  had  nm 
Brunhilda  through  with  the  dueling-^<»d 
and  been  shot  to  death  for  his  pains.  It  was 
Brunhilda,  of  course,  who  manipulated  tlte 
wireless  signal  that  resulted  in  the  death  of 
the  a)unt's  girl  ccanpanion.  It  was  hevfao 
had  quietly  importuned  Brunhilda  to  re- 
lease him  bom  Uie  room  where  he  was  held 
captive  with  the  girl's  body.  There  b  no 
question  that  the  count  was  deeply  in  love 
with  the  giii,  just  as  she  was  madly  obsessed 
with  infatuation  for  him ;  and  doubtless  the 
count  intended  from  the  outset  to  avenge 
her  death.  He  lost  no  time  about  it,  as 
you  know.  I  did  not  see  his  air-plane  bid 
in  the  lake;  but  I  know  not  more  than  ^- 
teen  minutes  had  elapsed  from  the  time 
when  I  left  the  lakeside  to  the  mxanoA 
when  he  ru.shed  through  the  door  and  made 
his  murderous  assault  on  Brunhilda. 

"Evidently  he  came  from  Long  Island  at 
full  speed,  once  he  was  released;  and  quite 
as  evidently  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  getting 
at  his  victun— who  proved  also  to  be  his 
Mecutioner — after  he  landed." 

"TJUT  just  what  did  you  mean  when  you 
said  that  this  curiously  equipped  air- 
plane of  the  count's  had  bc^  used  in  the 
commis^fm  of  crimes,  or  something  to  tiiat 
effect?" 

"I  meant  just  iriiat  the  words  imply.  la 
the  hands  of  its  owner,  the  count's  ur-plane 
was  the  most  curious  murder>wc^>oa  d 

which  I  have  any  knowledge.  The  thing  is 
simple  enou^,  yet  it  seems  mysterious,  be- 
cause it  represents  the  application  of  one  (rf 
the  newest  developments  of  science,  and  one 
that  would  not  lie  within  the  range  of  utili- 
zation by  the  ordinarv  criminal.  Count 
von  Griffon,  as  you  may  infer  Uam  what 
you  have  already  heard,  was  a  man  of  great 
mec^nic^  ingenuity;  and  the  entire  elec- 
tric plant  there  on  the  hill  was  available  for 
exp^mentation  and  the  development  of 
new  mechanisms,  particularly  such  as  mi^t 
ultimately  be  of  value  in  warfare.  ■ 

"The  thing  with  which  he  had  chiefly  ex- 
perimented in  recent  months  was  the  wire* 
leas  control  of  land  veHucles  and  of  boat& 
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He  had  several  automobiles,  equipped  with 
storj^e^batteries,  to  which  a  receiving  ap- 
paratus for  wireless  signals  had  been  ad- 
justed along  with  mechanisms  for  moving 
the  steen^e-levers  of  the  car.  By  sending 
the  right  signals  from  a  wele%  station,  he 
could  control  the  direction  of  movement  of 
the  car  and  could  start  and  stop  it  at  will. 

"And  the  sending  station  from  which 
these  signals  were  directed  might  be  located 
in  his  air-plane.  He  experimented  con- 
stantly with  the  direction  of  automobiles 
and  of  beats  by  this  method.  He  operated 
almost  exclusively  at  night — and  perforcfe 
largely  on  moonlight  ni^ts — ^in  order  that 
he  might  not  be  observed. 

"I  hAve  told  you,  I  think,  of  the  phantom 
car  that  old  Uncle  Wallace  saw  down  on  Long 
Island,  which  the  observer  declared  moved 
away  without  any  passenger,  and  ran  along 
the  road  and  turned  a  comer  as  securely  as 
if  some  one  were  driving  it.  Of  course  it  was 
being  directed  by  Count  von  Griffon  fnxa 
his  air-plane,  away  up  in  doudland,  where 
Uncle  Wallace  did  not  see  or  hear  him — ^not 
that  the  old  fellow  would  have  suspected 
that  the  air-plane  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  car  even  if  he  had  seen  it.  Neither,  in 
all  probability,  would  you  or  I  have  sus- 
pected it." 

"In  point  of  fact,"  broke  in  Van  Buren, 
"Dr.  Goodrich  did  suspect  exactly  that 
on  the  very  first  occaaon  when  there  was 
opportunity  for  him  to  know  anything  about 
it.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  night  when  the 
automobile  disaster  occurred  up  near  New 
Milford — the  time  when  Gustave  Beuscher 
and  his  wife  and  Frederick  Mayten  were 
killed,  you  remember." 

"You  mean  that  Count  von  Griffon  and 
his  air-piane  bad  something  to  do  with  that 
disaster?" 

"He  had  everything  to  do  with  it,"  ex- 
plained the  medical  examiner.  "Of  course, 
Katherine  Mayten,  who  was  with  Beuscher 
in  the  red  car,  was  his  confederate.  I  don't 
know  whether  she  turned  on  the  current  that 
killed  Beuscher,  or  whether  the  coimt  re- 
leased it  by  wireless  from  his  air-plane.  I  do 
know,  though,  that  the  woman  was  fully 
cognizant  of  what  was  to  hi^)pen.  'Sfaewore 
a  rubber  cloak,  rubber  gloves,  and  rubbers 
on  her  feet  to  make  sure  that  she  would  not 
by  mischance  be  affected  by  the  current 
from  the  storage-lMittery.  Incidentally,  it 
was  observation  of  her  trails — the  ones  she 
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made  after  she  got  out  of  the  car  there  at  the 
turn — that  gave  me  my  second  clue.  I  won- 
dered why  the  woman  who  m&de  those 
tracks  had  worn  rubbers. 

"I  got  the  first  clue — asVau  Burokknows— 
by  notidng  that  Beuscher's  woimds  had  not 
bled,  showing  that  he  was  dead  before  the 
actiwl  motor  crash  occurred.  The  amdi- 
tion  of  his  blood  suggested,  and  the  mark 
on  his  hands  corroborated  the  idea,  that  he 
had  been  electrocuted;  just  as  a  little  later 
the  two  secret-service  men,  Angus  and  V/ar- 
pole,  were  electrocuted — this  time  un- 
doubtedly by  wireless  direction — in  another 
of  Count  von  Griffon's  cars. 

"OUT  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
triple  murder  that  Coxmt  von  Griffon 
committed  that  night  was  that  which  took 
place  when  the  car  turned  about  at  the 
second  curve  in  the  road  and — Katherine 
Mayten  having  jumped  out  and  run  into  the 
woodland-^went  back,  carefully  directed  by 
the  count  from  his  aeiial  ongn  of  vanta^, 
and  drove  directly  into  the  blue  car  in  which 
Mayten  and  Mrs.  Beuscher  were,  and  ac- 
complished the  death  of  both  of  them. 

"That,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  most  re- 
markable murder  that  I  have  ever  known. 
Yet  I  had  a  suspicion  as  to  how  it  was  dooa 
from  the  very  outset.  Van  Buren  and  I,  as 
you  know,  were  in  a  car  only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  so  behind  the  blue  one.  And  though 
I  did  not  think  anything  about  it  at  the  time, 
I  did  recall  next  day  that  I  had  seen  an  air- 
plane passing  over  from  the  direction  of  New 
Milford,  a  little  ^ile  before.  I  remembered 
this  vividly  when  Uncle  Wallace  told  me 
about  the  phantom  car  he  had  seen  on 
Long  Island — noting'  that  the  strange  ac- 
tivities of  'this  car  had  been  observed,  ac- 
cordix^  to  the  report,  about  half  an  hour  or 
so  after  the  supposed  accidoit  near  New 
Milford. 

"And  then  when  I  heard  about  the 
'vision'  that  Katherine  Mayten  was  all^;ed 
to  have  had  just  at  ten  o'clock,  there  at 
Judge  Lind's  over  on  Long  Island,  my  sus- 
picions were  crystallized.  You  know  about 
the  incident — how  Mrs.  Mayten  professed  to 
have  a  vidon  of  the  death  of  htt  husband. 

"The  thing  seemed  mysterious,  but  really 
was  not  mysterious  at  all.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  she  was  not  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time.  It  is  equally  un- 
necessary to  say  that  her  Snsiim'  was  merely 
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a  fake  caduUtion.  She  professed  to  r«:eive 
an  occult  message,  or  see  an  appiuition ;  but 
what  she  was  really  doing  was  merely  to  give 
an  intimation  of  somethmg  of  whidi  she  had 
actual  first-hand  knowledge-  Incidentally, 
it  was  a  very  foolish  thing  to  do.  I  don't 
quite  understand  why  she  did  it.  Mere 
bravado,  perhaps.  Or  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  she  was  there  at  Judge  lind's  at  the 
very  time  when  the  aradent  occurred — 
antarently." 

**Bttt  what  is  the  explanation  you  say  is 
so  »nq>le?" 

"If  you  win  think  just  a  moment,  you 
will  find  the  explanation  for  yourself.  You 
have  but  to  recall  that  it  was  Van  Buren's 
watch  that  recorded  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent at  ten  o'clock.  Now,  Van  Buren  is  a 
Nev  Yorker,  and  he  keeps  his  watch  ad- 
justed, as  a  matter  of  course,  to  dayli^t- 
saving  time.  But  Judge  land,  down  there 
on  Long  Island,  uses  standard  time.  Van 
Buren  saw  the  accident  at  ten  o'clock.  Mrs. 
Mayten  staged  her  'vision'  at  ten  o'clock. 
But  the  two  tens  were  not  the  same.  The 
accident  which  Van  Buren  saw  and  re- 
corded really  took  pla(£  at  nine  o'clock  by 
Judge  Lind's  time;  and  Kathoine  Mayten, 
after  participating  in  the  catastrophe,  had 
Ofi^rtunity  to  run  throu|^  the  woodlands 
and  to  the  little  plateau  b^nd,  where  Von 
(kiffon  had  landed  with  his  air-plane,  and 
then  to  be  carried  in  that  air-platie  over  to 
Loi^  Island  and  set  down  where  she  could 
readily  get  to  her  car  in  time  to  reach  Judge 
lind's  house  well  within  the  hour. 

"And  of  course,  when  Judge  land's  dock 
struck  ten,  if  you  conld  ^ve  looked  at  Van 
Buren's  watch  you  would  have  found  diat  it 
record«l  eleven." 

"All  the  same,  it  was  a  very  pretty  alibi/* 
I  otHmnented. 

"It  was  indeed.  Most  ingenious  and  in- 
teresting. And  it  came  within  an  ace  of 
working.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if 
von  Gnffon  had  not  made  the  mistake  of 
doing  the  trick  with  the  yellow  car  over 
there  on  Long  Island — ^when  Uncle  Wallace 
first  saw  it — I  might  not  have  guessed  his 
secret." 

"But  why,  do  you  suppose,  did  he  do  that 
tridc?  Why  was  it  necessary  for  him  to 
manipulate  the  yellow  cat  where  Uncle  Wal- 
lace saw  it?" 

"I  can  only  make  a  guess  as  to  that 
Perhaps  he  saw  that  some  one  was  near  the 


car  and  did  not  wish  to  land  where  he  would 
be  seen;  or  lie  may  have  decided  Ux  some 
reason  that  it  was  better  to  land  elsewhere; 
or  it  may  have  been  just  a  caprice — perhaps 
on  Katherine's  part — to  manipulate  the  car 
from  the  air.  At  all  events,  it  was  done,  and 
the  fact  that  Uncle  Wallace  chanced  to  see  it 
aided  me  materially  in  piecing  together  does 
and  getting  on  the  track  of  the  murderer. 

"Katherine  Mayten's  fake  vision  was  an- 
other useful  due.  And  diis  IQustrates 
tigam  how  the  most  skilful  craninal  will  ai- 
ways  make  mistakes.  Either  he  under- 
plays or  he  overplays  his  hand — fortu- 
nately for  us,  whose  business  it  is  to  pcfAt 
by  h^  mistakes." 

"|~\ID  you  take  any  prisoners?"  I 
^  asked. 

'^h,  yes.  They  were  a  harmless  ^ongfa 
bunch,  so  far  as  the  women  were  concerned. 
And  the  only  man  was  just  a  chemist,  de> 
tailed  to  make  experiments  with  the  devel- 
opment of  explosives  and  in  particular  poi- 
sonous gases.  He  was  only  a  minor  cog  in 
the  wheel.  The  real  master  mind  was  von 
Griffon.  Bnmhilda  was  a  good  second.  In- 
ddentally,  she  was  the  count's  legal  wife, 
and  her  prejudices  and  jealousoes  were  prob- 
ably responsible  for  a  fair  share  of  the  crim- 
inal activities. 

"Gustave  Beuscher,  for  example,  had  of- 
fended her,  according  to  what  one  of  the 
women  told  us.  I  do  not  think  that  either 
the  count  or  Katherine  Mayten  had  any 
particular  reason  to  wish  to  get  rid  of  Gas- 
tave — although  he  had  bem  a  confederate 
ci  the  count's  and  knew  a  great  deal  too 
much  about  the  activities  on  Falcon  BGIl. 

"Similarly,  I  do  not  know  that  any  one 
cared  very  much  about  Mrs.  Beuscher^ 
Georgina.  She  also  knew  too  much,  peihi^; 
but  the  main  purpose  of  the  catastrophe 
there  on  the  hillside  road  was  the  elimina- 
tion of  Katherine  Mayten's  husband.  That 
brought  his  widow  into  a  fortune,  vhidi  the 
coimt  felt  that  he  could  use;  and  her  in* 
fatuation  made  her  ready  to  agree  to  almost 
ani-thing.  She  was  always  a  reckless, 
devil-may-care  sort  of  girl,  and  her  expe- 
rience over  in  Fran«  didn't  make  her  any 
less  so;  but  I  don't  think  she  ever  did  any- 
thing really  desperate  till  she  got  in  with  the 
count  and  his  gang.  Anyway,  she  paid  the 
full  penalty.  Of  course  she  had  a  direct 
hand  in  the  death  ot  three  seciet-seivice 
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men — Angus  and  Warpole  and  Jirtle — as  her 
signals,  conveyed  through  an  induction-coil 
hidden  beneadi  the  moss  on  which  she  stood 
there  on  the  ledge,  were  guides  for  the  wire- 
less operator  up  at  the  central  plant,  who 
directed  the  yellow  car  and  released  the 
deadly  current  and  sprung  the  rocklike 
I^tfonn  from  which  Jir^e  was  pre- 
cipitated." 

"But  what,  after  all,"  I  asked,  "was  the 
main  purpose  of  the  extraordinary  radio 
plant  and  general  electric  equipment  that 
Count  von  Griffon  had  devek^ed  in  that 
peculiar  location?" 

"I  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in  answering 
that.  The  count  had  ctose  affiliations  mth 
persons  in  authority  in  his  native  land.  His 
wireless  station,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
anywhere,  might  prove  of  inestimable  ser- 
vice should  certain  international  complica- 
tiras  arise.  Also  his  novelties  in  air-planes 
and  the  wireless  control  of  vehicles  and 
water-craft  might  be  of  service.  And  the 
little  lake  up  there  on  the  hilltop,  in  addi- 
tiMi  to  being  a  landmark  visible  from  a  great 
distance — from  the  air,  I  mean — ^migbt  af- 
ford a  landing-place  for  air^craft  from  over- 
seas at  a  time  when  publicly  known  landing- 
places  were  not  available.  Do  I  make  my- 
self clear?" 

"Perfectly  so." 

"Meantime  we  have  to  thank  Count  von 
Griffon  for  suppljdng  our  government  with  a 
very  finely  equipped  wureless  plant  that 
might,  imder  certain  circumstances,  be  put 
to  a  quite  different  use  from  that  planned 
for  it." 

Dr.  Goodrich  seemed  to  find  the  thought 
amusing.  After  a  moment's  pause  he  added, 
dryly,  "Which  illustrates  old  Bobbie  Bums's 
idea  about  the  best-laid  plans  of  mice  and 
men." 

nr^IE  words  were  ^x^en  with  the  air  of 
onewho  says, "Well, all  that  is  finished, 
and  everything  cleared  up." 

But  there  was  a  quizzical  expression  on 
the  physician's  face  that  puzzled  me.  So  I 
paused — I  was  actually  on  my  feet,  ready  to 
go—and,  thinking  a  moment,  ventured 
another  question. 

"By  the  way,"  I  said,  "has  any  effort 
been  made  to  recover  Katherine  Mayten's 
body?" 

Ihe  physican  was  ^lent  for  a  few  mo- 
mmts,^  and  Us  face  was  now  altogether  sea- 
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ous.  Presently  he  said,  "I  don't  know  that 
there  is  any  reason  why  I  should  not  answer 
that  question,  for  in  any  event  the  thing 
cannot  long  be  kept  secret." 

He  reached  over  and  took  from  his  desk 
an  (^dal-lookic^  docum^t.  "In  point  of 
&ct,"  he  continued,  "the  full  report  has  only 
just  come  to  me.  At  any  rate,  it  completes 
the  story, 

"The  answer  to  your  question,  then,  is: 
Yes;  the  body  of  Katherine  Mayten  has 
been  recovered.  This  is  the  rq>ort  of  the 
captain  of  the  ship  who  recovoed  it  twelve 
hundred  miles  out  at  sea." 

"In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  are  yon 
talking  about?"  I  exclaimed. 

"AlMut  the  body.  I  am  telling  you 
where  it  was  recovered.  To  add  to  the  ro- 
mantic features  of  the  story,  I  may  add  that 
the  captain  reports  that  there  was  a  heavy 
storm  on  at  the  time,  and  that  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  recovering  the  two  bodies,  and 
was  quite  unable  to  salvage  the  air-ship." 

"Two  bodies?  Air-ship?"  I  gasped. 

The  physidan  amtinued:  "Romantic  ut- 
uation,  was  it  not?  To  make  the  thing 
complete,  I  may  add  that  the  captain  re- 
ports that  Katherine  and  her  lover  were 
found  clasped  in  a  death  embrace.  He  saw 
the  air-plane  fall  into  the  sea,  and  it  is  his 
cqunion  that  its  occupants  were  drowned 
immediately." 

By  this  time  I  had  suffidentiy  recovered 
from  my  astonishment  to  appredate  that 
the  physician  was  speaking  quite  seriously. 
So  I  endeavored  to  gather  my  wits  together 
and  get  at  the  explanation  of  the  amazing 
thing  he  was  revealing.  I  could  see  that  the 
others  were  enjoying  my  astonishment — but 
I  did  not  begrudge  them  that. 

"In  heaven's  name,"  I  said,  '^ow  that  you 
have  had  your  fun  with  me,  read  me  your 
riddle.  As  I  have  und»stood  the  matter, 
Katherine  Mayten  was  murdered  over  there 
on  the  cliff  on  Long  Island,  and  her  body 
was  sent  out  into  the  Sound  in  a  boat  di- 
rected by  Count  von  Griffon  from  his  air- 
plane, and  presumably  sunk  there.  And 
now  you  tell  me  " 

"Katherine  Maytea  was  not  the  young 
woman  who  was  killed  over  on  L(»g  Is- 
land. Her  name  was  Katherine  Elsby.  Her 
aut(»nobile  was  found  standing  on  tihe  cliff 
and  her  gloves  and  cf^  were  there  in  the 
boat-house.  The  fact  of  her  ai^Mioit  ac- 
cidental drowning  through  collapse  of  the 
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boat  in  which  she  was  taking  a  moonlight 
ride  was  inconspicuously  reported  in  the 
papers.  I  may  add  that  her  body  has  not 
been  recovered." 

"Where,  then,  was  Katherine  Mayten 
during  that  memorable  evening?" 

"It  chances  that  I  can  answer  your  ques- 
tion very  definitely.  Katherine  Mayten  was 
the  woman  that  I  saw  sleeping  in  the  mys- 
terbus  cave  when  I  was  making  my  tour  of 
e^kration  that  night  Hu*  lover  was  the 
man  of  science  whom  I  encountered  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  and  so  readily  over- 
powered. Our  prisMiers  gave  us  full  infor- 
mation as  to  tlutt." 

"Great  Scott!  Did  they  also  tell  you 
how  Katherine  and  her  lover  made  their 
escape?" 

"Only  in  general  terms.  However,  as  to 
that  there  was  no  mystery.  The  cave  and 
laboratory  and  the  wireless  roota  in  the  log 
cabin  were  connected  by  i^rious  electrical 
devices,  including  a  dict^rraph-like  appara- 
tus; and  any  disturbance  of  unusual  char- 
acter in  one  would  necessarily  be  heard  in 
the  other.  So  Katherine  was  sure  to  be 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  the  pistol-shots. 
She  would  naturally  start  to  investigate,  and 
would  find  her  lover  —our  prisoners  .spoke  of 
him  always  as  'the  professor' — near  the 
cave  entrance,  where  I  had  left  him  bound. 
After  she  had  released  him,  and  learned  from 
him  that  their  domain  had  been  invaded, 
she  would  think  it  time  for  radical  action. 

"The  cave  and  the  log  cabin,  by  the  direct 
route — which  was  not  the  one  that  I  had 
taken— are  only  a  few  hundred  yards  apart. 
Doubtless  Katherine  and  her  professor  came 
to  the  log  cabin  to  investigate;  and  they 
probably  arrived  about  in  time  to  see  Wil- 
loughby  bring  down  the  air-plane.  Then 
they  knew  that  they  had  no  time  to  lose. 

"Part  of  this,  you  understand,  is  inferen- 
tial. I  did  not  see  Katherine  Ma>'ten 
again  after  I  came  away  from  her  cave;  nor 


did  I  see  the  professor  after  I  left  him  bound 
there  at  the  cave  entrance.  But  we  did  see 
the  big  air-plane  in  vhick  they  made  their 
escape  as  it  rose  above  the  tree-tops." 

"From  records  that  we  found  in  the 
laboratory,  this  was  a  plane  especially  de- 
signed for  long-distance  flight.  It  was  the 
count's  belief,  it  appeared,  that  this  craft 
could  crogs  the  ocean;  and  it  was  always 
kq)t  fully  equipped  and  ready  to  make  the 
attempt.  Doubtless  the  count  realized  tbat 
sooner  or  later  an  emergency  must  arise  in 
which  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  es- 
cape by  air-plane  if  at  all.  Katherine  May- 
ten,  and  the  only  surviving  member  of  da 
company  of  conspirators,  realized  that  the 
emergency  had  come  that  ni^t.  So  when 
they  brought  the  big  air-plane  out  of  the  han- 
gar— which  was  well  camouflaged  on  a  ter- 
race a  Uttle  way  over  the  hill — they  were 
only  attempting  to  put  into  ezecuticm  a  plan 
that  had  doubtless  bmn  frequently  dis- 
cussed." 

THE  physician  paused  and  for  a  moment 
scanned  the  paper  he  still  held  in  his 
hand. 

"The  captain's  report  here  shows  how 
near  they  came  to  carrying  out  thdr  iwoj- 
ect,"  he  said.  "They  were  twelve  hundred 
miles  on  their  way  when  some  little  thing 
went  wrong — we  shall  never  know  what— 
and  their  journey  ended.  If  their  lode  had 
held  another  six  or  eight  hours,  they  would 
have  been  in  the  A2ores;  and  then,  in  all 
probability,  they  could  have  negotiated  tiv 
rest  of  the  journey  to  a  place  of  ^ety." 

"One  can't  he^  regretting  that  diey  did 
not  <accon^lish  it."  I  voitured.  "Snch 
audacity  desert  its  reward." 

Dr.  Goodrich  regarded  us  with  a  bcDCvo- 
leat  smile. 

"A  public  official  may  privately  acquiesce 
in  sucii  a  sentiment,"  he  said,  "but  may  not 
<^)enly  announce  his  acquiescence." 


The  next  exploit  r)f  Doctor  Goodrich,  the  new  scientific  detective, 

Test-tube  Necromancy 

Win  tdl  how  the  laburatory  assists  in  the  solution  of  crime. 
In  January  Evkrybody's — out  December  15th 
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/ULIAN  FIELDS  has  been  a  year  in 
Paris,  studying  painting,  and  toniay 
he  is  ccHning  home.  Edith,  his  wife, 
and  Jand,  their  eight  -  year  -  old 
daughta,  have  been  makii^  ready  for  him, 
and  their  little  Harlem  flat  is  gay  with  fresh 
curtains  and  pink  candles.  It  is  a  triple 
occasion,  for  it  is  also  the  birthday  of  both 
Edith  and  Julian. 

Mrs.  Price,  a  neighbor,  is  bustling  about, 
preparing  the  feast,  and  Waita-  Greenough 
has  calW  with  flowers,  candy  Bad  cham- 
pagne. His  cousin,  Theodore  Stewart,  is  with 
him. 

Stewart:  You  seem  very  much  at  hmne 
around  here. 

Gkeenough:  Does  it  really  seem  like 
that  to  you?  And  there's  not  a  place  in  the 
world  where  I  mind  my  p's  and  q's  so 
ouefully.   Or  where  I  feel  more  in  the  way. 

Gkeenough  has  been  in^oduced  into  the 
Fields'  fiat  by  Price,  who  is  one  of  his 
employtes. 

Stewart:  Funny  how  you  can  know  a 
man  all  your  life,  your  own  cousin,  for 
instance,  and  find  out  new  things  about 
him  every  day.  I  might  never  have  known 
of  this  interesting  phase  of  yours  now  if  I 
hadn't  run  into  you  coming  out  of  Maillard's, 
and  T>egged  to  be  taken  along  wherever 
you  were  going. 

Greenough:  Damn  it,  Ned— get  rid  of 
your  foul  suspicions  that  I'm  here  in  the 
rdle  of  a  vilLun.   Or  keep  than — ^if  you 
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like — only  get  it  out  of  your  head  that 
you're  to  be  best  man  at  a  scandal. 

Stewart:  You're  damned  sentimental 
about  Mrs.  Julian  Fields,  Walter,  and  I'm 
very  glad  for  your  sake  that  the  wandering 
husband  arrives  to-day. 

Edith  comes  in  with  some  autumn  leaves 
which  she  has  been  at  some  pains  to  get  be^ 
cause  Julian  loves  them  so.  She  is  touched 
by  Gseenough's  thoughtfulness. 

Stewart  expresses  a  wish  to  help  Julian, 
and  Edith  shows  them  a  pamphlet  w^ck 
JuuAN  iUustraied  and  goes  to  get  other 
exampies  of  his  work.  They  spectdtOe  tAmit 
the  mysterious  benefactor  uAo  sent  Julian  Io 
Paris. 

Stewart  (suddenly) :  Ixwk  here — I  think 
I  know  who  that  fairy  godmother  was — 
I  think  Hester  Dahlgren  told  me  scnnething 
o(  discovering  a  young  man  quite  satis- 
factorily poor  and  ignorant  and  talented. 

Greenough:  Hester  Dahlgren!  But  does 
she  know  what's  what? 

Stewart:  Not  a  thing!  She's  one  of 
those  women  with  fool  enthusiasms  who  like 
to  meddle  with  other  people's  lives.  If 
she's  the  one — well,  at  the  worst  she's  prob- 
ably let  a  good  draftsman  waste  some  time. 

They  leave  shortly,  and  Edith,  restless  and 
eagerj  iments  things  to  do,  mtU  Janet  rushes 
in,  crying,  joyfuUy, 

"Oh,  mother,  mother,  he's  come!"  They 
race  from  room  and  down  the  haU. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Janet  comes  bock. 
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almost  creeping,  into  the  room.  She  stands 
huddled,  frightened,  to  one  side,  waiting. 
Then  Edith  returns—silent,  slow  of  move- 
ment, lost  and  uncertain.  It  is  plain  that 
the  home-coming  has  been  a  disappointment. 
JUUAN  comes  in  presently,  burdened  with 
U^age.  He  is  a  Uithe  young  man,  es^ava- 
ganUy  dressed  wiA  a  certam  si^estum  of 
the  Latin  Quarter  in  both  manner  and 
dothes. 

Seemingly  unconscious  of  Edith's  hurt 
bewilderment,  Juiian  stares  round  the  room 
curiously,  as  though  he  had  never  seen  U 
b^ore. 

"And  I  lived  here  se^wn  years!"  he  com- 
ments, half  bitterly,  half  humorously. 

Julian  and  Edith  are  uneasy  and  em- 
barrassed. Janet,  sensing  disturbed  at- 
mosphere, had  begged  to  go  out  to  play. 
They  sit  down  at  the  table  and  serve  each 
other,  but  neither  touches  the  food. 

Julian:  I  suppose  there's  not  such  a 
thing  as  a  drop  of  vine  in  the  place. 

Edith,  with  a  quick  "1  forgot,"  goes  to  tk§ 
kitchen  and  gets  a  bottle  of  ^ampe^ne. 

Tuiian:  Good  heavens  —  champagne! 
Wbm  did  you  ev^  get  it? 

Edith:  Some  one  sent  it  for  you.  A 
man  named  Greenot^h.  Ada  Price's  hus- 
band works  in  one  of  his  engine-plants. 
He's  always  doing  nice  things  for  people. 

Julian  {more  to  himself  than  to  her): 
Well-^we'll  take  iriiat  the  gods  said  and 
ask  no  questions. 

Edith  can  no  longer  stove  of  the  storm. 
She  shakes  her  head  miserably,  and  her  head 
drops  in  her  hand.  With  a  sob  in  her  voice, 
she  says,  "Oh,  Julian!" 

Julian:  Come,  come.  Let's  not  be  trag- 
ic Hiere's  nothing  to  be  tragic  about 
For  God's  sake,  don't  cry!  Be  reasonable. 
{Almost  violently,)  I've  come  back.  Yes — 
I've  changed.  Ill  try  to  do  my  best 
But  I'm  different,  of  course.  You  dkln't  ex- 
pect me  to  come  back  unchanged,  did  you? 

Edith:  So  you  do  not  love  me  any 
longer— — ■ 

Julian:  Love!  What  in  the  name  of 
God  has  love  got  to  do  with  it?  It's  life — 
just  life.  Life  has  a  way  of  picking  pe(^e 
up  and  tearing  them  apart — and  takmg 
them  <m — different  waj^s — and  no  man 
kikows  what's  to  happen  to  any  of  us  next. 

^ith:  But,  Julian — you  and  I — all  our 
lives — we've  hoen  so —  We  weren't  like 
odi«r  husbands  and  wives  who  just  h^ 


pened  to  meet  and  like  each  other  and  got 
marri^.    We  were  each  other's  always. 

Julian:  Yes — we  were  each  other's.  Too 
much  each  other's. 

Edith:  And  now — ^I'm  still  yours — but 
you  aren't  mine  

Julian:  You  can't  talk  about  these 
thmgs.  They  happen.  Nobody  wunts 
them  to  happen,   lliey  just  happoi. 

Edith:  I  don't  know  \rtiat  you've  dcme — 
or  what's  happened  to  you.  I  only  know 
you've  come  back  a  stranger — and  that 
I  can't  bear  it 

JiTLiAN  {slowly):  I've  changed.  I  said  I 
had  changed.  But  what  can  we  do  about 
it?  You  sent  me  away.  You  wanted  me 
to  get  on.  A  man  can't  go  and  find  out 
what  the  world  is  and  remain  tied  to  his 
wife's  apron-strings.  Good  God!  Tliese 
readjustments!  How  long  have  I  been 
away?  A  year  or  a  lifetime? 

E^ith:  You're  being  terribly  ouel, 
Julian. 

Julian:  I'm  trying  to  be  honest.  Ican*t 
bring  back  what  I  used  to  feel  tor  you, 
EdiOi.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do? 
Pretend?   I'm  sorry,  but  

Edith  (quietly,  gravely):  Do  you  love 
some  other  woman? 

Juuan:  No!  My  God — ^no!  I  never  have 
and  I  never  will.  Love!  Love!  I've  had 
enough  of  love.  Love's  not  evmrthing — 
as  you  women  think.  Love  is  damned  lit- 
tle—-vdien  a  man's  got  work  to  da 

Edeth  {rdaxing  a  little):  Then  you've 
been  feiithful,  at  least  That's  a  great  load 
off  my  heart. 

Julian:  No — not  even  that.  (Edhh 
rises  blindly.  He  catches  at  her  hand.) 
Sit  down.  I  wonder  if  I  can  make  you 
understand.  These — these  afEairs  with 
other  women  haven't  meant  anything  to 
me.  You've  had  the  best  of  me.  YouVe 
had  all  my  youth.  Be  content  with  that, 
You  had  the  years  when  I  should  have  bem 
free.  And  we  wronged  each  other — you 
and  I,  because  you  ^lould  have  had  your 
freedom,  too. 

Edith:  Freedom?  Weren't  we  free?  How 
could  we  have  wronged  each  other — when 
we  loved  only  each  odier? 

Julian:  It  was  wrong  for  me  to'knoir 
nothing— nothmg  of  life — exoqpt  what  I 
learned  in  a.  little  office  filled  with  drab 
working  men  at  their  desks — and  what  I 
found  here — ^hore  in  a  little  four-nxmi  flat 
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in  Harlem.  Here — where  our  everlasting 
conversation  was  about  an  increase  in 
salary — or  the  price  of  e^s — or  what  to 
name  the  baby.  You've  stood  between 
me  and  the  freedom  my  soul  needod  if  it 
was  to  find  the  things  that  the  soul  of 
every  man  oi^ht  to  hunt  for.  Bo  you 
understand? 

Edith:  Only  that  you  want  to  be  free. 
Do  you  want  to  go? 

Julian:  Not  imles*  I  must.  There's  a 
world  outside  this  window  that  you  don't 
know  anything  about.  We  can't  live  like 
babes  in  a  wood  f^ain. 

Eihth:  Be  patient  with  me,  Julian. 
All  I  can  understand  is  that  you  don't 
love  me  and  that  you  don't  want  to  love 
me.  And  that  there  isn't  anything  at  all  left 
in  your  heart — for  me.    (v4  st^  checks  her.) 

Julian:  Please  don't!  It  hurts — please —  " 
I  can't  stand  this! 

He  finds  his  hat  and  coai  and  goes  to  the 
door.  As  he  opens  U,  she  rise^  and  cries  out 
desperately,  Where — where  are  you  goii^? 

Julian:  I  don't  know.   I  don't  care. 
1*11  be  back  later,  I  suppose. 

Edith  siis  for  a  long  time  huddled  in  a 
large  chair,  trying  to  think  rationally. 
Presently  Janet  enters.  She  goes  to  her 
mother  and  sits  on  her  lap. 

£i»th:  Are  you  tired,  dear? 

Janet:  A  little.    (She  clings  to  Edith.) 

Ejsth:  What's  the  matter  with  mother's 
big  girl? 

Jaijst:  Nothing.   Let's  play  I'm  a  little 
baby. 

Edith:  All  ri^t.    You're  a  little  baby 
now. 

Jahkt:    ^g^"Bye-o" — to  your  little 
baby. 

Edith  (singing):  "Bye-o,  Baby  Buntin'; 
daddy's  gme  iii-huntin' "  (her  voice  breaks). 
Jan£t:  Go  on,  go  on.    Hunting  what? 
Edith  (with  a  sob) :  God  knows! 

'jHSE  year  thai  follows  sees  the  exodus  of 
Julian  and  his  family  from  the  Harlem 
flat  to  a  studio-apartment  in  Washington 
Square.  Edith  has  adjusted  herself  to  the 
new  conditions  of  her  life  and  has  eodoed 
a  certain  harmony  out  of  the  prtMems  that 
confronted  her  on  jtMAN's  return. 

But  a  new  problem  has  arisen.    The  ■ 
morning  papers  announce  that  Hester  Dahl^ 
gren's  husband  is  suing  for  divorce — naming 
Juuan. 
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Edith  is  atone,  late  one  afternoon,  when 
Theodose  Stewakt  comes  in  wiUi  Mss. 
Dahlgren. 

Stewart:  I've  brought  Mrs.  Dahlgren, 
Mrs.  Fields — at  her  request — very  miu±  at 
her  request.  I'll  go  down  suad  wait  in  the 
car.  There  are  times  when  we  all  skate  on 
thin  ice,  Mrs.  Fields.  Mrs.  Dahlgren  is 
an  expert.  I'm  not.  But  I  hope  that  you 
won't  be  sorry  we  came.  I  think  that  she 
wants  to  suggest  somethii^  that  is  for  your 
ultimate  ha{^iness  as  well  as  her  own. 
(He  goes.) 

Mrs.  Dahl(»en  looks  about  and  makes 
herself  comfortaMe  on  the  couch. 

Edith:  Ebidn't  you  better  tell  me  what 
you  came  for? 

Mas.  Dahlgren  is  used  to  approaching  her 
objectives  by  more  devious  routes  ,  and  Edith's 
directness  is  discomfiting  for  a  minute. 
Then  she  plunges  into  the  business  of  her 
visit.  She  does  not  wani  to  be  divorced.  Bar 
husband  has  got  wabbly  since  the  amumnce- 
ment  in  the  papers,  and  unless  Edith  sues 
JuilAN,  he  will  probacy  drop  it. 

Mas.  Dahlgren:  If  you  sue  for  a  di- 
vorce, that  will  make  my  husband  sure  he 
was  right.  I  don't  think  that  would  be 
quite  fair  of  you,  because  Julian  told  me 
you  weren't  jealous — that  you  knew  he  was 
interested  in  some  one  else — and  that  it 
didn't  make  any  difference. 

Edith  (quietly):  You  were  very  credu- 
lous— even  I  would  never  have  believed 
that — and  I'm  not  nearly  so  experienced 
as  you. 

Mrs.  Dahlgren:  But  ^y  not?  I  didn't 
know  you.  And  I  did  know  that  Walter 
Greenough  was  here  all  the  time.  Natu- 
rally, I  supposed  

Edith:  {interrupting) :  Let  me  get  that 
straight.  (She  tMi^  am  instant,  and  then 
continues.)  I  see — oatniaQy —  No,  Mrs. 
Dahlgren — ^whatever  else  happens,  I  am  not 
going  to  get  a  divorce. 

Dahlgren  goes,  and  shortly  ajter 
GfiSEMOUGH  enters. 

Greenough:  I  don't  know  what-  I'm 
doing  l^e.  This  is  one  day  when  I  mig^t 
have  had  the  decency  to  stay  away.  You 
can't  want  anybody  about  to-day. 

Fj>ith:  It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  mudi 
whether  anybody's  about  or  not. 

Greenough:  I  can  see  that  it  hurts — 
that  it  hurts  damned  bard.  It  does — 
doesn't  it? 
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EiHTH  (noddmg,  barely  able  to  speak): 
Oh,  yes. 

Greenough:  And  here  I  am — so  damned 
much  in  love  with  you  that  I  could  kill 
anybody — even  another  man — for  making 
you   siiffer  a  single  instant.    In  God's 
na.me,  Edith,  haven't  you  had  enough? 
Aren't  you  tired  of  this?   Is  there  anythmg 
more        a  man  can  do  to  a  woman  to 
humiliate  her  and  distress  her?   When  I 
saw  the  papers  this  morning,  I  said,  "This 
ends  it."    And  it  does  end  it,  doesn't  it? 
I'm  not  one  who  beUeves  in  divorce  usually. 
And  I'm  not  thinking  of  myself,  either — 
or  of  what  your  being  free  might  mean  to 
xne,  some  day.    I  tell  you  I'm  thinking 
only  of  you.   And  I  tell  you,  Edith,  that 
I  don't  bdieve  the  woman  lives  who  could 
be  married  to  Julian  Fields  and  be  happy. 
There's  nothing  in  it  for  you,  my  dear — 
nothing   but   a   miserable,  half-squalid, 
bohemian  existence.    I^ife  owes  you  some- 
thing more — and  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  take  it. 

Ediih  (vehemenUy):  And  don't  you  sup- 
pose I've  said  all  this  to  myself  a  hundred 
times? 

Greenough:  Then  if  you  see  it,  too  

Edith  {mth  a  sob):  I  do  see  it!  (There  is 
a  sharp  patise.  Then  she  breaks  out  pas- 
sionately.) But  there's  more  than  just 
that!  I  see  that  Julian  is  right.  In  his 
mind  he's  right.  That's  what  is  so  im- 
pcfftant.  It  may  be  all  wrong  in  another 
way.  And  it's  been  hard  to  bear — and  is 
hard  to  bear— all  these  new  ways  of  his. 
But  I  know  there's  something  very  fine 
back  of  all  his  cruelty  and  his  idleness  and 
his  selfishness.  There's  something  he's 
been  trvmg  to  make  me  understand — a 
little  bit.  It's  that  he's  going  through 
something,  and  he's  got  to  go  throu^  it  to 
get  where  he's  gcong.  It's  something  of  the 
sphit.  It's  somethmg  that  would  be  like 
religion,  if  religion  meant  doing  everything 
you  want  to  do — and  laughing  about  it — 
and  learning  from  it — ^mstead  of  not  doing 
it.   Do  you  see? 

Greeitough:  I  see — ^but  not  with  your 
idealism —  I  see  only  a  young  man  with  no 
great  talent—idling  away— but—  There's 
no  use  talking.  You  love  him.  You'd  for- 
give him  for  anything. 

Edith:  I  can  see  how  you  think  that. 
But  I  don't  think  it's  true.  You  say 
Julian  is  idlifig  away  his  time.  That's 
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true.  But  I've  woriced  all  my  hfe,  and  I 
don't  know  that  keeping  oneself  busy  is  such 
a  wonderful  thing.  I  often  wonder  what 
he  must  be  thinking  of  when  he  lies  on  the 
sofa,  there,  smoking.  I've  a  great  respect 
for  any  one  who  can  lie  still  and  tlunk. 
As  for  the  rest  of  his  faults — ^I  don't  deny 
them.  But  at  least  there's  something 
very  free  about  everything  he  says  and 
does — and  I'm  sure  it's  a  very  fine  thing  Jot 
a  man  to  be  free,  that  way,  whether  it 
makes  a  woman  unhappy  or  not. 

Gre£NOUC7h:  And  what  do  you  think 
your  husband  would  say  or  do  if  you  chose 
to  be  as  free  as  he  does? 

Edith:  He's  explained  that  many  times. 
He  blinks  we  ought  to  both  be  free.  He 
doesn't  think  our  being  married*  to  each 
other  ought  to  make  the  least  difference — 
to  either  of  us.    Julian's  fair. 

Greenough:  Is  he?  Are  you  brave 
enough  to  prove  to  yourself  whether  he's 
fair  or  not?    Are  you? 

Edith:  Why  ^ould  I  prow  what  I 
know? 

Greenough  draws  from  his  pochH  a 
small  vdvel  case  containh^  a  fumber  oj 
wonderful  jeweled  bracelds  which  bdoHgea 
to  his  mother.  He  challenges  ker  to  wear 
them  and  test  the  effect  on  Julian.  She 
hesitates  a  moment;  then,  with  a  tinge  of 
excitement,  decides  that  it  will  be  good  for 
Julian  to  be  hurt  a  little. 

Greenough:  Keep  them,  then,  and  see. 
But  I  think  you'll  find—  (He  pauses 
sharpy—then  speaks  wearOy.)  Ill  go  now. 
Probably  I've  said  exactly  the  wrong  thing, 
and  I  thought  I  had  my  arguments  all 
arranged  in  invincible  formation.  At  any 
rate,  it's  something  to  see  you  now  and 
then.  Life  would  be  a  very  simjde  thing, 
to-day — wouldn't  it? — if  you  cared  for  me 
as  I  care  for  you.    (He  goes.) 

A  while  later,  when  Edith  comes  from  ker 
bedroom  with  hat  and  cape  onto  go  marketing 
for  dinner,  she  finds  Juuan  alone  in  the  sit- 
ting-room.  They  make  conversation  about  ob- 
vious things  for  a  mimtte.  Then, 

Edith:  Julian,  you've  talked  a  lot  about 
freedom — and  experiences — and  doing  as 
one  wants  to  do. 

Julian:  Yes — ^I  suppose  I've  talked  more 
than  was  really  necessary  about  a  thing 
that  most  men  take  for  granted. 

Edith:  Perhaps.  But  you  did  mean 
that  I  had  the  same  right  to  have  the  sune 
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sort  of  incidents  in  my  life?  You  said  we 
were  both  to  be  free! 

Julian  (laughing):  Poor  Edith!  Dcm't 
tell  me  you've  been  having  your  little 
temptations. 

E^iih:  Would  that  be  very  amusing? 

-Julian  {stiil  taking  her  very  lightly) :  Now 
this  b^ins  to  sound  serious.  I*m  a&aid 
you've  been  letting  Greenough  really  make 
love  to  you. 

Edith:  I'm  afraid  I  have.  {She  holds 
out  her  hands  so  thai  the  bracdets  catch  the 
full  light  beneath  his  eyes.)   Does  it  matter? 

Jtjlian:  Good  heavens!  Those  things 
are  worth  a  fortune.  Did  Greenough  really 
give  them  to  you?  {She  nods  "Yes.") 
I  can't  believe  it — of  you.  (A  bU  un- 
steadUy.)  By  George,  women  always  fool 
men!   Even  you! 

Edith  (groping  for  what  he  is  feding) : 
I  was  free  to  take  them,  wasn't  I,  Julian? 
You're  going  to  be  perfectly  fair  about  it, 
aren't  you?  {He  doesn't  answer.)  You 
will  be  fair— evCTi  though  it  hurts — won't 
you,  Julian? 

Juuan:  Fair?  Wfaynot?  Sauce  for  the 
gander  is  sauce  for  the  goose.  I've  always 
said  that. 

They  sii  in  silence  for  a  moment. 

Edith:  Shall  I  take  them  off — now? 

Julian:  Take  them  off?  Why?  You 
^ke  of  being  fair.  Well,  I  hope  I've 
proved  to  you  that  I  meant  what  I  said 
about  freedom.  I've  not  asked  for  any- 
thing I'm  not  willing  to  let  you  have.  I — 
congratulate  you.  As  a  woman,  you're  a 
great  success.  I  hope  you  get  another 
dozen  or  two  like  them.  They  make  your 
hands  look  very  charming. 

Blazing  with  anger  and  pain  at  his  indif' 
ference,  Edith  goes  out,  crying: 

"You  should  have  beaten  me,  but  you 
didn't  care!  ,\nd  that's  what  I  can't 
bear." 

Julian  is  dazed.   Presently  Janet  comes  ■ 
into  the  room,  her  books  under  her  arm.  She 
places  them  neatly  on  the  shdf  and  then  comes 
to  her  father  and  touches  his  hand. 

Seeming  not  to  notice,  he  goes  to  the  win- 
dow. Janet  follows  him,  slipping  her  hand 
into  his.    There  is  silence  for  an  instant. 

Janet  {excitedly,  and  ending  with  a  sob): 
There's  mother  running!  She's  crossing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  square.  See!  Where's 
she  going,  father?   Where's  she  going? 

Jttuan:  God  knows! 


JT  IS  five  years  since  Edith  left  Juuan,- 
and  she  is  Umng  with  Greenough  m 
an  apartment  otterlooking  Central  Park. 

Janet  has  been  desperatdy  ill  in  a  hospital 
and  is  expected  home  to-day.  Her  illness  has 
raised  compHcaHons.  Juuan  has  been  at  her 
bedside  constanUy,  and  she  will  expect  to  set 
Mm  when  she  comes  home.  ButCxEEtmivcai 
hasrefused  to  pemtit  kirn  to  come  to  the  apart- 
ment. 

Edith:  We  won't  quarrel — ^will  we? 
You've  been  so  wonderful,  Walter,  through 
it  all.  But  you're  making  me  feel  vaj  i 
awkward.  Of  course  I  didn't  want  to 
see  him.  I  think  you  know  that  after 
that  ni^t  when  you  came  up  to  me  and 
put  your  hand  on  my  shoulda*  and 
said:  "Stop— stq>!  Where  do  you  think 
you're  going — running  like  thisP— "  {She 
pauses  for  an  instant.)  Thank  God  you'd 
walked  away  from  our  house  that  n^bt 
just  ahead  of  me!  I  think  you  know  that— 
that — ^from  that  time  on  there  began  for  me 
a  new  life.  I  don't  say  that  from  that 
moment  the  new  life  was  a  happy  life. 
One  gets  used  to  great  changes  s^viy. 
But  I  have  been  happyj  Walter.  You  made 
life  all  over  for  me.  You've  been  so  gener- 
ous.   Please  be  generous  now. 

Greenough:  Kiss  me.  {For  an  instant 
his  lips  are  on  hers.  Then  he  speaks  roughly) 
Have  it  your  way.  Have  him  here  wlien 
you  want  him  here — after  she  comes— 
as  long  as  she's  not  able  to  go  to  the  coun- 
try. But  in  not  be  around.  I'm  going  to 
the  camp.  I'll  stay  until  you're  seraed 
m  the  country.  Only — on(%  you  said 
something  alx>ut  the  terrible  clairvoyance 
of  love.  Well,  I've  got  that— that  dair- 
voyance.  I'll  know  if  anything  h^^xns 
to  change  you. 

Edith:  Nothing  can  happen.  Every- 
thing happened  Uiat  could  haf^ten  a  ksDg 
time  ago.  Don't  you  realize,  Walter,  that 
there's  only  a  stone-cold  feeling  in  my  heart 
for  Julian?   Please  believe  me. 

Greenough:  TTiere's  one  thing  I'd  be- 
lieve against  all  the  evidence  in  the  world— 
and  that's  your  word.  I  can't  say  to  you, 
"Feel  this  and  that,"  or,  "Don't  feel  this 
and  that."  You'U  feel  what  you're  going 
to  feel.  But  I  can  say  to  you,  "Gve  me 
your  word  that  youll  never  go  bade  to 
him."  Wll  you  do  that? 

Eihih:  Go  back  to  him!  {Ber  mmw- 
ment  is  almost  touched  with  k$mor.)  I  give 
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you  my  word,  my  dear:  ni  never  go  back 
to  him. 

Greenough  (speaking  with  sudden  gentle- 
ness) :  I'm  so  sorry,  dearest,  about  all  this. 
We'd  better  fix  things  so  we  can  be  married. 
Zt  will  be  better  for  Janet,  you  know — she's 
growing  up.  It  wUl  be  better  in  every  way 
for  all  of  us.  Don't  you  think  so,  too? 
iSke  nods.  He  goes  on  suddenly,  almost 
buoyantly.)  That's  sensible,  at  any  rate. 
No  more  of  this  apologetic,  uncomfortable 
semiclandestine  stuff.  We'll  be  Mr.  and 
!Mrs.  and  those  that  like  it  can  come  and 
see  how  happy  we  are — and  those  that  don't 
can  go  to  the  devil  with  our  compliments. 

Edith  (irrelevantly) :  Janet's  such  a  good 
little  thing — isn't  ^e?  (Her  voice  breaks 
suddenly,  as  she  adds)  She  looked  too  lovely 
to-day.   She's  going  to  be  pretty,  Walter. 

Green'Ovgh:  She's  damned  plucky.  I'll 
say  that. 

Theodore  Stewart  comes  in  and  tells 
£dith  that  JuuAN  is  in  the  library  and  he 
suggests  that  she  ought  to  see  him  for  a  mo- 
vienl.    She  hesitates, 

Greenough:  This  is  about  enough.  Tell 
him  to  come  in — if  he's  still  there.  We'll 
both  see  him— and  that  will  end  it. 
So  Stewart  brings  Julian  in. 
JuLi.\x:  What  I  came  for  (he  speaks  to 
GREEXorcH  with  sudden  energy)  was  to 
lhank  you,  first,  for  all  that  your  money  has 
done  for  my  daughter.  She's  had  the  best — 
when  she  needed  it  most.  You — ^you  were 
able  to  buy  Death  off.  Money's  a  fine  thii^ 
to  ha\-e  at  a  time  like  that.   I'm  sorry  my 

own  pockets  were  empty — as  usual  

Edith:  But,  Julian — ^how  do  you  get 

along?   You  must  

JULiAx:  Don't  worry.  One  odd  job 
keeps  me  going  to  another.  Besides,  my  old 
firm— they  still  remember  that  I  sat  at  a 
desk  there,  in  a  very  regular  fashion,  for 
ten  years — that  was  your  doing,  Edith — 
and  they're  not  afraid  to  trust  me  with  all 
the  work  I'm  drilling  to  undertake.  They 
even  offered  to  take  me  back  the  other  day, 
Edith,  and  start  me  in  where  I  left  off  five 
j^rs  ^o.    That's  fine  progress,  isn't  it? 

Edith  :  You  ought  to  go.  It  may  not  be 
anvthing — — very  brilliant  just  now — 
but  it  would  be  better  than  just  drifting — 
aunlessly — doii^  nothing  at  all. 

Julian:  I'm  not  so  sure.  You'd  think 
that,  of  course.  But  there  are  worse  thin^ 
than  being  perfectly  free.   You  never  know 
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what's  just  round  tJie  comer.  Probably 
it's  somebody  you  owe  money  to — but 
it  might  be  a  bird  of  paradise  flashing 
like  a  rainbow  down  an  alley.  To  tie  my- 
self up  to  a  desk  now  would  be  the  end  of 
everything  for  me. 

Edith:  So  you're  still  hunting? 

Greenough:  You  can't  expect  me  to 
take  a  very  sympathetic  point  of  view — 
but  I  hope  you'll  pardon  me  for  saying  that, 
as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  you're  sunply  ex- 
plaining to  yourself  and  to  us  your  inactivity. 
But  are  you  sure  you're  not — just  lazy? 

Julian:  I  am  lazy — but  that — that's  not 
the  main  difficulty.  You  wouldn't  call  a 
man  standing  still  in  a  fog  lazy,  would 
you?  However,  there's  no  i^e  your  both- 
ering about  me.   I'm  going  away. 

Greenough:  Wait  a  minute!  There's 
one  thing  more.  The  sort  of  life  that 
Edith  and  I  have  been  living  isn't  exactly 
to  my  taste.  She  wouldn't  bother  about.a 
divorce  in  the  b^inning  

Julian:  And  you'd  like  one  now,  so  you  . 
can  be  married?   I  see.   That  ought  to  be 
easily  arranged.   I'll  do  anything. 

Greenough:  Then,  before  you  go— Tsince 
you're  leaving  town — if  you  will  talk  ovef 
the  details  with  my  cousin  

Julian:  Certainly.  (Then  to  Edith.) 
This  is  good-by,  Edith.  There's  no  use 
getting  sentimental,  but  you  know  that  if 
you  and  Janet  needed  me  now,  I'd  be  willing 
to  be  a  galley-slave — at  that  desk  I  hate  so 
much — the  rest  of  my  life.  It  was  good  of 
you  to  send  for  me — and  let  me  see  her — so 
often.  You're  looking  wonderful — and  Z 
know  you're  both  better  off  than  you  ever 
were  with  me. 

He  goes  out  with  Stewart, 

Edith:  Well,  that's  done.  You  under- 
stand— don't  you? — how  impos.sible  it  is  to 
keep  from  feeling  sorry  for  Julian.  And  to 
keep  from  worrying  a  little  about  him. 
He's  so  wrong-headed.  He  simply  won't 
do  what  he  ^ould.  He's  very  -charming 
with  Janet.  Yesterday  she  was  playing 
that  she  was  his  mother,  and  that  he  was  a 
bad  boy  who  wouldn't  go  to  school  

Edith's  maid  enters,  her  face  averted. 
She  stops  as  ij  she  had  something  difficult 
to  say,  then  tells  them,  haltingly,  that  word 
has  just  been  telephoned  from  the  hospital  ikat 
Janet  is  dead. 

Edith  stares  at  nothing  for  a  long  time, 
shivering  as  though  she  were  very  cold. 
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Edith:  It  must  have  liai^>ened  very  sud- 
denly. Oh,  do  you  believe  it,  Walter?  I 
can't  get  it  through  my  head — that — ^it's 
so.  (Suddenly)  Somebody  must  tell  Julian! 
He's  here,  isn't  he?   Oh — ^poor  Julian! 

Greenough  leaves  her  for  a  minute  to 
kil  Julian,  and  Edith  moves  toward  the  fire, 
skivering  and  warming  her  hands. 

GKEENOumi  {coming  back) :  He's  been  told. 

Edith:  Poor  Julianl  He's  a  child,  too. 
Walter,  I  gave  you  my  word  a  minute 
ago  

Gseenough:  Not  to  go  back  to  him. 
I  know. 

Edith:  I  can't  promise  that  now.  You 
must  give  me  my  word  back.  He  may  need 
me.  Yes;  I  must  be  free  to  do  as  I  think 
best  now. 

Greenough:  And  this  proves,  of  course, 
that  you  love  him — and  tiiat  you've  loved 
him  all  along. 

Edith:  Does  it?  It  doesn't  seem  to  me 
that  it's  love  I  -leel.  It  seems  to  ine  that  I 
feel  nothing  at  all — except  a  sudden  big 
loneliness — his  and  mine. 

Greenough:  There's  nothing  I  can  say, 
of  course.  This  isn't  the  time  to  say  any- 
thing— about  oneself.  But  I  give  you 
your  word  back,  Edith.  In  God's  name  do 
anything  that  you  think  will  ease  your  pain! 

He  starts  to.  Uaoe  ike  room.  Stewart 
enters.  ■ 

Stewart:  There  are  all  sorts  of  thiiq^ 
to  be  done  

Greenough  (brokmly):  You  attend  to 
them,  Ned.  I'm  all  in.  I— I— I've  had 
a  mortal  blow.  Tve  got  to  get  out.  It's — 
it's  tire  other  man  she  wants  with  her  now. 
Do  what  you  can  for  her,  Ned— only,  I — 
I'm  through,  by  God! 

He  goes  quickly.  Stewart  brings  Julian 
in  and  leaves  them  together. 

Julian:  Oh,  Edifli!  What  are  we  going 
to  do,  Edith?  Death's  so  damnably  final! 
She's  gone — and  I  can't  bear  itl 

Edith:  I  knew  you'd  feel  like  that. 
But  you  must  bear  it,  Julian.  We'll  have 
to  bear  it  together.  You're  my  little  boy 
again.  And  you  need  me  again.  And 
we  have  each  other — just  as  we  used  to. 

Julian  (lifting  his  head):  No,  no!  That's 
not  true.  We  haven't  each  other.  Hie 
past  is  all  gone — blown  away  like  ashes  m 
the  wind.   We  can't  ever  get  it  back. 


And  Janet  is  ashes  in  tht  mnd,  too,  nmr. 

Edith:  But — ^you  and  I  are  still  hcKt 
Julian.  And  everything's  forgiven  between 
us  and  set  straight,  and  just  being  together 
will  take  some  of  the  ache  and  the  loneUness 
away  and  give  us  a  little  ease — after  a  while. 

Juuan  is  silent  for  a  montaU;  then  he 
comes  and  puts  his  arm  aboiU  her  shoulder. 

Julian:  You're  h&ng  very  wtmderfuL 
You're  all  broken  up  npw,  and  so  am  L 
But — Edith  dear,  I  don't  wuit  yon  to 
think  al  doing — ^idiat  you're  thinking  of 
doing.  Things  are  better — the  way  they 
are.  Heaven  knows  I'll  thuik  of  you  and 
Janet  day  after  day — and  night  after 
night —  But  we  ciin't  bring  back  the  other 
days.  (Be  goes  on  gently,  absorbed  in  his 
owH  thoughts.)  He'U  make  you  a  good 
husband.  I  .nev^  did.  To  be  honest, 
Edith,  we'd  find  it  impo^ble — without 
Janet.   (He  goes  out.) 

Stewart  comes  in  presently. 

Stewart:  I  heard  Julian  go,  didn't  I? 

Edith:  I  suppose  so — he  just  left. 

Stewart:  Will  he — be  back? 

Edith:  I  don't  think  so — not  here— 
not  to  see  me. 

Stewart:  But  I  understood  from  Walto 
that  you  and  he —  (She  hughs,  and  he 
says  anxiously)  Edith  dear? 

Edith:  Walter  was  wrong.  Julian  didn't 
want  me.  He's  gone  now.  And  Walter's 
gone,  too.  And  Janet's  gone.  The  world 
is  a  very  unsafe  place.  It's  all  shifting 
sands,  Ned.  Shifting  sands  and  changii^ 
wuids.  It's  just  as  well  that  Janet  won't 
have  to  grow  up.  If  she  had  been  a  boy, 
it  would  have  been  different.  But  she'd 
have  been  a  woman  in  a  little  while.  And 
she'd'have  begun  to  think  about  love  b^ore 
long —  I've  always  tried  to  be  nice,  Ned, 
I've  never  wanted  to  hurt  anybody.  I've 
been  fairly  considerate  and  fairly  kind  and 
always  fairly  honest,  I  think.  I  tried  to 
be  a  good  wife — and  I'm  sure  I  was  a  good 
mother.  Janet  would  have  been  something 
like  me.  But  rather  than  have  the  things 
that  have  happened  to  me  ever  haj^n  to 
her  I'd  have  had  the  Kidnaper  come  and 
take  her. 

Stewart:  But,  Edith — this  is  a  stiange 
way  to  talk.  I  can't  understand  about 
Julian.   What  are  you  going  to  do  now? 

Edith:  I  wonder?   God  knows. 


The  play  of  next  month  will  be  W.  Somerset  Maugham's  latest  comedy,  "Hie  Circle,"  which  is  oat 
ol  the  successes  of  the  preient  New  Yotk  season — in  January  Evekybody's,  out  Deoembec  15th. 
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Jewels,  Particularly  Missing  Ones,  Are  as 
Fascinating  to  the  Grown-up  as  the  Circus  Is  to 
Youth — Which  Means  You  Will  Miss  Some- 
thing Good  if  You  Don*t  Read  this  Jewel- 
Mystery  Story 

By  William  C.  McCloy 

Illufitiations  by  Harvey  Emrich 


"\       J^^y   that  does  beat  aUI" 
%      /   exclaimed  Captain  Maynard. 
Y   T     "You  say  every  piece — every 
single  piece — in  the  crate  is 

damaged?" 

"Every  piece — some  more  and  some  less," 
replied  Arthur  Macgruder. 

Hiere  was  a  wide  difference  between  the 
two  men  on  the  deck  of  the  tramp  steamer 
lying  at  anchor  off  TompkinsviUe.  May- 
nard was  a  grizzled-ha&ed,  middle-aged 
sailor,  and  had  brought  the  steamer  from 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  arriving  but  a 
week  before.  Macgruder  was  a  pink-and- 
white  stripling  of  twenty-two — clerk  for 
Marsden  &  I  ox,  importers  of  Oriental 
goods — and  had  never  been  more  than  fifty 
miles  from  the  Battery.  Maynard's  gray 
eyes  looked  reflectively  over  Uie  waters  of 
the  upper  bay  toward  the  sky-scrapers  of 
the  city.  After  a  moment  of  meditation, 
the  captain  drew  a  ring  from  his  pocket  and 
went  on: 

"I  was  a-passin'  along  a  street  in  Yoko* 
hama  when  an  Americanized  Jap  bumped 
into  me — rough-like.  I  grabbed  him  by  the 
neck  and  to^ed  him  aside  like  a  bag  of 
potatoes.  He  looked  at  me — awful  wicked. 
I  seen  a  knife  in  his  hand.  Somethin'  had 
to  be  done — and  done  quick.  I  clipped  him 
behind  the  ear,  knockin*  him  four  yards 
endways.  I  braced  myself  for  a  jit  move; 
but  he  picked  himself  up  with  a  funny  smile 
on  his  face — and  in  a  friendly  way  handed 
me  this." 

The  captain  passed  the  ring  to  Mac- 
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gruder,  who  examined  it  carefully.  Traced 
on  the  gold  setting  were  several  small  Japa- 
nese characters.  Through  the  thin,  trans- 
lucent sides  of  the  pearl  there  could  be  seen 
plainly  a  squat  Httle  image  of  Buddha. 

"Wasn't  that  fine  of  him  to  forgive  such 
a  blow — in  such  a  way?"  said  Macgruder 
enthusiastically,  looking  at  the  strong,  ro- 
bust figure  of  the  cf^tain,  and  contrasting 
it  with  his  own  and  the  small  figures  of  the 
Japanese  in  general.  "I  couldn't  forgive 
you  if  you  handled  me  that  way.  Weren't 
you  ashamed  of  yourself?" 

"I  was  for  a  while;  but  now  I  think  it  was 
his  devil  way  of  gettin'  even  with  me  by 
passin'  me  a  jinx,"  said  Maynard.  "Before 
I  left  Yokohama,  I  showed  it  to  a  Jap 
jeweler  I  know  there.  I  told  him  how  I  got 
the  ring,  and  he  told  me  all  about  these 
fake  pearls.  The  Buddha  priests  make  this 
kind  by  puttin'  the  little  images  in  an  oyster, 
and  the  oyster  covers  the  images  with  a  film. 
The  priests  used  to  fool  the  coolies  by  tellin* 
*em  it  was  a  miracle  of  Buddha,  but  the 
coolies  are  that  wise  now  they  don't  bite 
any  more.  So  the  Japs  insert  little  beads 
and  pass  the  fake  pearls  off  on  white  men 
for  real  pearls.  This  jeweler  said  he  made 
this  pearl  into  a  ring  for  a  Buddha  priest. 
The  jeweler  knew  it  by  them  marks  on  it. 
They  mean,  'The  god  never  forgets.'  He 
said  the  priest  told  him  he  was  goin'  to 
give  it  to  a  geisha  girl — Happy  Butterfly — 
or  some  other  kind  of  a  bird.  When  it  was 
all  done  and  the  jeweler  handed  it  to  the 
priest,  the  priest  tdd  him  that  he  was  afraid 
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the  girl  might  give  it  to  an  Americanized 
Jap  with  foreign-devil  ways.  So  he  put 
a  curse  on  it  and  told  her  that  it  would 
bring  nothin'  but  bad  luck  if  she  gave  it 
away.  The  jeweler  asked  me  all  about  the 
Jap  who  gave  it  to  me,  and  decided  that 
the  girl  gave  it  to  the  rival  right  away. 
He  said  tniat  the  geishas  saw  so  many  foreign 
devils  nowadays  that  th^  were  like  tite 
image-makers — they  didn't  believe  in  the 
god  no  more.  If  that  was  the  fellow  she  gave 
it  to,  that  rap  of  mine  behind  his  ear  must 
have  made  him  think  that  the  thing  was 
cursed  for  sure — and  he  gave  it  to  me  so 
that  the  curse  would  follow  me.  My  Jap 
friend  was  afraid  of  it.  But  I  wasn't  alraid 
of  any  such  spell.  I  kept  it — though  when 
I  was  two  weeks  out  I  b^n  to  wonder 
whether  it  was  a  hoodoo.  I  had  storms 
nearly  all  the  way.  I  was  held  up  two  weeks 
at  the  canal.  Three  weeks  out  I  fell  down 
the  hatch  and  broke  my  leg.  Now  you  tell 
me  the  whole  crate  is  broke  up.  Such  gim- 
cracks  are  only  fit  for  women — anyhow. 
Here;  do  you  want  the  thing?  Giv«  it  to 
some  g^rl.'* 

"What  a  punk  superstition!"  said  Mac- 
gruder,  lau^ng.  "Thank  you." 

"That's  what  I  said,"  replied  Maynard. 
"But  no  more  jinx  for  me  —  I've  had 
enough." 

As  Macgcuder  left  the  ship,  he  thought 
over  the  captain's  story  with  amusement. 
It  ^na  in  keeping  with  the  captdn's  char- 
acter— strong  and  violent — and,  having 
gained  the  ring  throu^  his  violence,  he  was 
apt  to  think  5iat  the  violent  weather  ai  d 
misfortunes  that  followed  him  were  due  to 
the  curse  of  the  ring.  But  Macgruder  was 
too  youthful  to  dwell  long  on  this  thought. 
There  were  other  things  of  higher  impor- 
tance to  him.  One  of  t^ese  was  to  gain  the 
favor  of  Madge  Wilson,  the  blue^yed 
stenographer  in  Marsden  &  Fox's  office,  and 
another  was  to  get  a  raise  in  salary.  He 
thought  that  the  ring  would  help  a  lot  as 
to  the  first.  He  would  give  it  to  her.  Not 
right  away — that  wouldn't  be  good  busi- 
ness. He  would  show  it  to  her — make  her 
want  it  badly,  and  when  she  realized  the 
value  of  it — well,  she  could  have  it  then. 

But  alas  for  the  best  laid  plans  of  men! 
It  dlAi't  work  out  that  way.  It  never  does 
whM-e  women  are  concerned.  Macgruder's 
efforts  to  awaken  a  longing  for  the  Buddha 
pearl  in  the  mind  of  the  ^m,  brown-haired 


stenographer  evoked  feminine  rejoinders — 
so  pointed  that  Macgruder  was  led  to  refer 
banteringly  to  the  string  (tf  beads  the  girl 
wore  as  "Coney  Island  pearls" — and  she  had 
given  eight  seventy-five  for  them  at  a  real 
jeweler's  on  Eighth  Avenue!  Hie  indignant 
girl  retorted  angrily: 

"You  b^  boobi  Go  awayl  I'm  busy^ — 
and  don't  ever  speak  to  me  again — you  and 
your  cheap  old  ringl" 

MACGRUDER,  in  discomfitora^moved 
away  — then  remembered  he  had  not 
yet  made  his  report  to  Mr.  Marsaen.  The 
old  gentleman,  fuming  over  the  loss  ol  his 
afternoon  round  of  golf,  sharply  r^rimaod- 
ed  Macgruder  for  his  delay,  and — wdl,  who 
could  oidure  a  sharp  reprimand  when  the 
best  girl  in  the  world  had  just  told  him  nev- 
er to  speak  to  her  again  about  the  ring  hm 
intended  to  give  her?  Certainly  not  Aitiiar ' 
Macgruder.  He  answered  back  tartly,  and 
Mr.  Marsden  disdiarged  him  peremptorily 
for  insolence. 

Young  Macgruder  was  too  sopfaiadcattd 
to  harbor  any  foolish  superstitions  as  to 
lucky  or  unlucky  ri^.  He  never  oaot 
thought  of  the  Buddha  pearl  as  die  came 
his  dismissal.  But  after  hunting  tor  a  job 
two  weeks  without  result,  he  did  iSuak  of 
it  as  a  means  of  raising  money — wfaidh  he 
sorely  needed. 

"I've  got  to  sell  it,"  he  tiought.  "Bm 
where?  A  pawn-shop?  No;  th^  w<oa]dii*t 
give  me  anything  worth  whUe.  I  ouf^t  to 
get  one  hundred  ddlars^  I  jHck  die 
buyer." 

Having  nothing  else  to  do,  Arthur  aat 
down  and  ran  over  t^e  list  of  men  he  kiaW 
who  had  one  hundred  dollars — and  wmdi 
be  likely  to  ^nd  it  for  a  rir^.  It  'wm% 
short  Iht.  At  the  top  of  it  stood  BcrtSl 
Annistead,  the  cadiier  for  Marsden  &  ¥tJK^ 
whom  Maqgruderhad  not  seen  for  twopM^ 
days.  Hopefully  he  recalled  the  taU,  sst 
letic,  carefully  dressed  man  of  thirty,  wfacHfe 
black  hair  and  eyes  were  set  off  by  the  0t 
of  a  popular  leading  man. 

"He  ought  to  be  interested,"  said  Arthufr, 
aloud.  "He's  as  vain  as  a  leading  juvenfle 
in  the  movies." 

And  Annistead  was  interested — and 
amused.  He  smiled  at  Macgruder's  stc»y 
of  the  captain's  experiences;  but  the  beauty 
of  the  pearl,  witii  the  tiny  squat  image 
inside,  as  wdl  as  the  novelty,  appealed  to 
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him  strtm^y.  He  reached  for  his  pocket- 
book  and  handed  Macgruder  one  hundred 
d(dlar8 — at  the  very  moment  Mr.  Marsden 
passed. 

One  hundred  dollars  in  cash  brought 
hope  once  more  to  the  breast  of  Mac- 
grader.  He  looked  over  at  Madge.  She 
was  pounding  her  typewriter  industriously. 
He  decided  to  walk  past  her  on  his  way 
out-  Though  she  wouldn't  speak — he  knew 
her — hecoiUd  luok  at  her;  that  was  some- 
thing. 

But  Madge  did^Kok.  She  looked  up 
with  a  smile  in  heE  blUe  ^es,  and  a^ed, 

"Where  are  you.  now?" 

A  distressing  question-  to  those  who  are 
not  anywhere — now. 

"Nowhere,"  iqilied  Sfeicgruder;  "but  £ 
was  afraid  you  wouldn't  speak  to  me." 

"Oh,I'm(nra'mymad,"sh&seid.  "Corns 
over  to  the-  house  to-nig^t.  Vou  havsi't 
been  there  in  two  weeks>'* 

Before  Mlacgruder  could  r^y,  an  office- 
boy  loui^ed  up  and  said,  "Artie,  Mr.  Mars- 
den wants  to  see  you  r^t  away." 

Macgruder  hurried — this  time — fen  Mais- 
den's  o^ce. 

"Wdl,  young-man,"  said  tfaeslderiy  man 
severely,  "having  difficulty  in  gettii^Job?" 

"YeSf.sir;  I  am,"  sudAfthur. 

The  old  gentleman  smiled  and  went  on> 

"Come  back  to  your  old  desk  in  the  morn- 
ing and  try  to  be  more  reqiectful  to  your 
cldm  hereafter." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Macgruder 
quickly. 

Whoa  BCacgnuiiH^  had"  passed  out,  the 
younger  partner,  Fox,  lo^ud  up  and  said: 

"¥ba  surprise  me.  £  nev^  knew  you 
to  relent  so  soon." 

"Well,  there  is  a  reason  for  the  sudden- 
ness," said  Marsden  ^owly.  "I  saw  Armi- 
stead  pass  a  large  roll  of  bills  to  this  boy. 
Our  cashier  has  too  much  ready  money,  con- 
sidering his  salary.  Keep  the  boy  here  and 
waSch  hioL  Smd  ArnuBtead  on  a  vaca»> 
tion — to  Bermuda.  Look  ow  his  bodia; 
if  anytjiing  is  wrong,  we  will  be  able  to  put 
our  hands  on  him." 

Armistead  stepped  into  the  office  sud- 
denly and  made  a  brief  report  to  Fox.  Miais- 
den  watched  the  cashier  keenly. 

"By  tile  way,  Mr.  Armistead,"  said  Fox, 
**both  Mr.  Marsden  and  I  think  you  have 
earned  a  vacation.  Take  a  run  down  to 
Bermuda — the  boat  leaves  on  Tuesday." 


"Thank  you;  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
go,"  said  Armistead. 

"He  didn't  seon  a  bit  surprised,"  said 
Aforsden,  in  a  low  voice,  when  Armistead 
passed  out.  "£  wonder  hiow  long  he  was  at 
the  door  briare  he  entamd;— conld  he  have 
heard?" 

"Oh,  I  think  not,"  said  Fox.  "I'm  sure 
we  will  find  his  books  all  right." 

Meanwhile,  young  Mac^rudtt  had  been 
waiting  for  Aimi8t««d  to  come  back  to  his 
desk.  Now  that  he  had  his  job  back,  Mac- 
gruder did  not  need  the  hundred  doUais  so 
badly  as  b^re.  He  thought  he  would  buy 
t^e  pearl  back  and  give  it  to  Mad^e  that 
evening.  But  when.'  he  saw  Amnatead's 
troubled  face,  he  strangaly  remembered  that 
his  own  good  fiortuna  b^^n  as  soul  as  he 
sold  the  ring  to  Acmistead.  Hie  (fedded;  to 
wait  and  see  how  the  pearl  aflwrlMd.  the 
fortunes  of  Armistead. 

And  Armistead's  troubles  were  hagfiwiing, 
He  had  heard  Marsden-^ot  all  hs  aaid — 
but  enou^  to  chive  evetything  das  oat  at 
his  mind: 

npHE  man  who  begins  to  Lo^&r  signs  and 
omens  always  finds  them.  Things  Aat 
happan  in  a  natural  way — and  usually  pass 
unnoticed — then  stand  out  in  bold  rriuf  aft 
strange  and  uncanny. 

When  young  Macgruder — with  newly 
asrakened  suspicions — came  to  work  the 
next  day,  he  began  to  look  for  strange  tiling 
to  happen  to  Armistead.  But  small  minds 
see  small  things.  Hie  Bertie  Armistead 
he  had  known  was  always  immaculatdy 
dressed  and  in  good  hunuH-.  This  mormng 
Armistead  had  a  splash  ai  ink  <m  his  ocA- 
lar,  and  a  finger-nail'  on  his  usually  wdl- 
manicured  hands  was  ragged  and  torn — 
the  finger  that  had  on  it  the  BttdiflUrpMii 
ring. 

Macgruder  adced  about  it  ^aaaairtii^, 
and  was  told  to  mind  hia  own  bannaft 
with  acertiity. 

"That  jinx's  sue  worlmig;"  tlua^ 
Arthur.  "Idon'twaaCiUbad^  Ahnndmr 
dollars  is  more  lucky — to  me," 

Bertie  Armistead  had  otiier  tiling  to 
worry  him.  His  boofca-woe  to  be  examined 
— and  he  knew  what  diey  would  show  all 
t90  well.  Two  workinpdayS)  thm  a  Sun- 
day, and  then  another  working-day  b^ore 
he  sailed — he  couldn't  possibly  cow  \ip  hia 
shortage  in  that  time;  and  he  hadn't  the 
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money,  even  if  he  had  the  time.  Marsden 
usually  visited  the  cashier  early  in  the 
morning,  but  on  this  day  he  was  in  the  cage 
a  half  a  dozen  times.  And  each  time  he 
entered  Armistead  was  in  dread  lest  the  old 
man  should  request  a  private  interview  in 
the  inner  office.  Armistead  felt  the  hour  of 
retribution  comii^  to  him  swiftly.  He 
found  himself  starting  when  any  one  came 
wiexpectedly  upon  hun.  He  saw  exposure 
in  front  (rf  him  everywhere — on  the  books — 
in  each  letter — on  Marsdea's  hard  old  face 
— Fox's  manner — always  present  and 
ready  to  cry  out — and  then  the  Tombs^  the 
court-room,  Sing  Sing. 

The  next  day — Saturday — Marsden  was 
absent.  This  gave  Armistead  time  and  op- 
portimity — with  his  books  close  at  hand- 
to  think  over  ways  and  means  for  his  flight. 
He  must  nm — ^he  knew  that.  To  Bermuda 
— absurd,  but  it  would  help  to  have  them 
think  so.  Marsden  &  Fox  would  have  to 
provide  the  money  for  a  longer  flight — he 
would  fool  them,  as  they  thought  they  were 
fooling  him.  He  examined  his  prospective 
receipts.  He  saw,  with  what  he  could  hold 
out  of  the  bank  that  day  and  what  he  might 
reasonably  expect  oii  Monday,  he  would 
have  a  chance  to  take  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Th^ewasarisk — with  a  meddling  old 
fool  like  Marsden — but  it  was  a  risk  that 
could  not  be  avoided. 

ARMISTEAD'S  plan  was  simpU&ed  now. 
-  Ostentatiously  he  would  have  Mac- 
gruder  spend  Monday  making  final  arrange- 
ments for  the  Bermuda  trip.  He  himself 
would  make  the  other  arrangements.  At  the 
close  of  Monday  he  would  put  the  money  in 
his  brief-case — he  always  carried  one — and 
take  it  to  his  apartment  in  the  Verdun.  He 
decided  that  both  Marsden  and  Fox,  believ- 
ing that  he  was  going  to  Bermuda,  would 
have  the  books  gone  over  slowly — not  in 
haste.  He  believed  there  was  no  danger  on 
Sunday — and  then,  only  Monday  was  left! 

Sunday  was  always  a  dull  day  for  Armi- 
stead, but  this  Sunday  dragged  more  slowly 
and  tediously  than  any  he  had  ever  known. 
He  found  reports  of  several  defaulters  in 
the  Sunday  papers — and  noted  with  satis- 
faction that  most  of  them  got  away  safely. 
To  relieve  the  ordinary  tedium  of  Sunday 
evening,  it  was  his  custom  to  play  cards  with 
four  friends — the  Verdun  poker  club,  they 
facetiously  called  these  weekly  meetings, 
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which  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  five  members 
in  rotation.  Shortly  after  dark  he  looked 
at  the  heavy  bronze  clock  on  the  mantel 
over  his  desk.  It  was  nearly  eight — the  time 
for  the  game.  He  arose  and  wait  to  his 
chiffonier.  There  he  picked  up  the  Buddha- 
pearl  ring  and  looked  at  it  steadily. 

"It  is  curious,"  he  thought  reflectively. 
"These  Orientals  appear  to  have  stnmge 
powers.  The  bad  luck  from  this  thing 
seems  to  be  in  developing  the  evil  things  in 
a  man's  life.  I  no  sooner  had  it  than  I 
heard  Marsden  tell  Fox  to  look  over  my 
books.  It  is  absurd — and  would  not  be 
worth  a  thought — if  I  were  not  in  such  a 
hole." 

Armistead  slipped  the  ring  on  his  finger 
and  looked  at  it. 

"If  I'm  a  bad  loser  to-night,"  he  mut- 
tered grimly,  "Uke  the  Jap,  I'll  wish  it  on 
some  one — the  biggest  winner.  That  ought 
to  be  Jeff." 

A  few  moments  later,  Armistead  entered 
the  apartment  of  Gilbert  Jeffreys,  on  the 
floor  above.  The  other  four  were  already 
there:  Tellerman,  his  red-veined  face  dis- 
closing his  contempt  for  the  Volstead  act; 
Dr.  Simpson,  small,  sharp,  dark  and  bald; 
Carlson,  gray,  jolly,  big  and  fat,  and 
Jeffreys,  short,  heavy,  with  his  blond  pom- 
padour more  sleek  than  usual.  They  chided 
Armistead  for  holding  up  the  game  for  five 
minutes. 

The  cards  ran  gainst  Armistead  from 
the  start,  making  him  more  nervous  and 
irritable.  He  bought  chips  again  and 
again,  only  to  see  them  race  across  the  table 
to  the  voracious  Jeffreys.  Heb^antohate 
Jeffrey  as  the  others  jested  and  com- 
mented on  "Aimie's  ill  luck." 

"I  do  believe  it's  this  rotten  pearll"  cried 
Armistead  petulantly  as  the  game  drew  to 
a  close. 

He  held  up  the  ring  for  them  all  to  see, 
and  gave  the  history  as  Macgnider:  had 
given  it  to  him.  The  ring  was  passed 
around,  with  varying  comments  as  to, 
things  unlucky  in  games  of  diance.  As 
Carbon,  the  last  man  to  get  it,  handed  it 
back,  he  said,  with  that  thin  laugh  that  so 
often  belongs  to  a  fat  man: 

"It's  one  o'clock — we  can  play  just  one 
more  hand.  Slip  on  your  ring,  Armistead — 
and  we  can  see  if  the  hoodoo  dares  to  act 
while  we  are  all  watching." 

The  game  went  on  until  there  was  a 
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fat  jack-pot  three  times  sweetened.  Thai 
Annistead  found  that  Jeffreys  had  dialt 
him  a  full  housfr-~aces  and  kings.  Anni- 
stead stood  pat;  Tellennan  and  Simpsm 
drew  two  caids  each^  and  Carlscm,  with  the 
usual  remark  as  to  being  honest,  drew  three. 

"I'll  stack  up  against  that  pat  hand  with 
a  Buddha-pearl  draw,"  said  Jeffreys  gaily, 
dealing  himself  four  cards. 

Carlson  and  Tellerman  dropped  out  sow, 
and  Annistead  bet  confidmtly  imtil  Simp- 
son called.  Annistead  put  down  his  full 
bouse,  leaned  forward  ready  to  take  in  the 
pot.  Simpson  threw  dornn  his  cards  with  a 
grunt  of  dissatisfaction.  Jeffreys,  with  an 
irritating  laugh,  looked  at  Annistead  and 
laid  down — four  twos. 

At  once  there  were  noisy  commmts  up> 
<Mi  the  wonderful  draw — frtxn  all  except 
Armistead.  Jeffreys  kmdty  told  <tf  his 
amazement  when  he  saw  bis  dmw,  and 
lau^ingly  sfud  his  ronark  as  to  a  Buddhap 
pearl  draw  was  only  the  ordinary  jest. 
Armistead  sat  silent.  Somehow,  Jeffreys 
invariably  got  these  good  draws  'i  there 
was  a  big  pot  and  it  was  his  deal.  Still, 
Armistead  had  been  watching  closely  and 
had  seen  nothing  objectionable  before  the 
play  beyond  Jeffreys'  queer  habit  of  resting 
both  elbows  on  the  table,  with  both  hands 
bdow  the  ed^,  as  he  said,  'Hiat  reminds 
me — know  it's  an  old  one — ^but  it's  good — 
and  if  you  fellows  have  heard  it— stop 
me — "  And,  as  usual,  he  had  been  stopped. 

As  Jeffreys  drew  in  the  pot,  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  Armistead  and  said,  with  a  sli^t 
trace  of  sarcasm, 

"I  lUce  that  pearl  so  much  I'll  give  you  (me 
hundred  dollars  for  it" 

"It's  yoursl"  cried  Annistead,  quickly 
passing  over  the  ring.  "I  came  with  three 
hundred  dollars  and  I'm  three  hundred  dol^ 
lars  in  the  hole.  I'm  off  that  ring  for  good." 

"Let's  play  to-morrow  night — a  farewell 
game — to  test  my  luck  with  the  Buddha 
pearl,"  said  Jeffreys. 

"So  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said  Armi- 
stead, "that  test  will  have  to  wait  until  I 
return." 

"I  won't  have  the  Buddha  pearl  so  long 
as  that.  I  only  wanted  it  to  give  to  a"— 
Jeffreys  hesitated  a  mcHnent  and  then 
added— "friend." 

"Who  is  the  friend?"  asked  Armistead, 
sharply  and  deliberately.  "I'd  Uke  to  keep 
tnck  of  the  luck  of  this  pearL" 


J^reys  made  no  answer.  The  others 
were  dimly  conscious  that  there  was  a  little 
more  feeling  than  usual  over  the  residt  oE  the 
game.  Jcffire^' aggressive  manner,  wb»  be 
won,  was  a  shade  more  <^en^ve  than  hereto- 
fore, and  Annistead  plainly  was  disa»nfited. 

But  all  this  was  on  the  surface.  Both 
Jeffreys  and  Armistead  saw  more  than  the 
other  three.  Armistead  knew  who  the 
frwnd  was.  He  knew  that  it  was  intoided 
that  he  should  know.  As  he  locked  at  kb 
three  hundred  dollars  in  cash,  his  I.  O. 
for  two  hundred  dollars  and  the  BudiBiA 
pearl  lying  before  Jeffreys,  he  resohml  that 
Jeffreys  should  not  take  the  friend  frcm  htew 

"Come  on,  Armistead,"  said  Jeffreys  baa« 
teringly;  "just  a  few  hours  of  play^-lett 
determine  whether  it  is  the  pearl — or  joift 
your  kind  of  play.  Say  we  bq^  at  sSmtJ' 

"I  coukln't  g^  here  po^hly  bctnn 
ten—"  b^an  Armistead. 

"Come  m  at  tenl"  cried  Carlson  jovia^ 
in  an  effort  to  restwe  good  feding. 
will  only  miss  an  hour.  But,  Jeff,  yom  BMit 
surdy  wear  the  Buddha-pearl  ring — or  Vm 
out" 

"If  he  will  agree  to  that^  I'll  make  k« 
point  to  come  in  at  ten,"  said  Armistead*. ' 

"Done!"  cried  Jeffreys.  "Nineo'do^lv 
all  of  us — ^ten  for  Armutead." 

UARLY  on  Monday  evening,  Gilbert 
-t-'  Jeff  reys  made  his  way  to  the  apartment 
erf  the  indad  to  whom  he  intended  giving 
the  Buddha  pearl  ring.  The  character  U 
the  apartment  may  be  sufficiently  descd^Md 
as  the  abode  of — to  use  Mr.  Howells'  words 
— ^'the  imperfectly  moncmmous."  Hms 
fitiend,  the  Titian-hured  mmoer.  Mile.  Ea- 
telle  DuB(»s,  had  l<mg  been  the  ficiead  «l 
Bertie  Annistead,  but  a  recent  diaagim 
ment  had  caused  her  to  look  kindly  VpM 
the  attentions  ol  Jeffreys. 

It  was  Jeffreys'  intuition  to  show  her  Ifat 
ring,  tdl  hm  he  had  won  it  from  Armisfcea^ 
and  i^en  he  had  shown  them  at  the  ganc 
that  evening  that  there  was  no  bad  htdk  is 
the  peurl,  to  fpve  it  to  her  on  Tuesday 
ning,  when  Armistead  was  on  Us  way  la 
Bermuda. 

But  Jeffreys  found  Mile.  Estelle  buaity 
packing  a  steams  trunk.  She  greeted  bia 
with  a  torruit  of  excited  words. 

"Isn't  it  fine?  We  are  goang  to  fly— ' 
Bertie  and  I.  We've  made  up — ^this  DK^nr 
ing.  Oh,  I've  been  so  rushed  all  day!  We 
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are  going  to  Rio.  Don't  tell  anybody.  It 
was  awfully  sudden.  You  know  we  had  a 
row — he  said  I  spent  too  much  money.  But 
he  doesn't  have  to  care  now.  His  uncle  has 
just  died  and  left  him  a  big  wad— a  great 
big  wad  of  money.  The  firm  thinks  he  is 
going  to  Bermuda — ^that's  the  reason  for 
the  secrecy.  Oh,  we've  been  so  clever  about 
iti  Isn't  that  a  lark?    Don't  tell  a  soul." 

Jeffreys  didn't  mention  the  Buddha  peart. 
He  promised  secrecy  and  started  for  the 
Verdun.  He  walked  slowly,  thinking  over 
this  new  development.  So  Annistead  was 
runnmg  away!  Why?  He  bad  a  ieg/uy — 
but  he  hadn't  .mentitmed  it  before  to  any 
(me.  Jeffreys  laughed. 

'*Uncle!"  he  thou^t.  "I  guess  Marsdca 
&  Fox  don't  know  that  they  are  the  de- 
ceased uncle — yet — and  won't  find  it  out 
until  he  reaches  Rio." 

ON  REACHING  the  Verdun,  Jeffreys 
saw  Armistead  stifling  out  of  the  ^ 
vat»  carrying  a  small  brown  bag.  Jdbnys 
nodded  and  went  upstairs.  Tas  wad 
worried  him — it  must  be  in  the  room — now. 
Armistead's  rooms  were  just  under  his.  It 
would  be  easy  to  slip  down  the  fire-escape 
and  help  himself  to  some  of  it.  Armistead 
had  gone  out  with  a  bag,  probably  to  Es- 
telle's,  and  would  not  return  for  some  time. 
Besides,  if  he  should  discover  his  loss,  he 
was  in  no  posititm  to  make  a  row  about  it. 
The  chances  were  he  would  not  discover  his 
loss  until  he  was  well  out  to  sea.  It  seemed 
so  perfectly  safe — just  to  take  a  few  thou- 
sands— not  all — and  discovery  was  so  remote 
and  unlikely. 

A  few  minutes  later,  J^reys  was  in  Armi- 
stead's apartment.  He  made  a  light  and 
went  to  the  djsk.  He  found  there  the  brief- 
case, full  of  tttUs.  If  th«e  had  not  been  so 
much  he  could  have  helped  himself  and  got 
away  in  good  time.  But  he  stood  dumb- 
founded, looking  at  it.  Suddenly  he  be- 
came conscious  some  one  was  in  die  rown. 
He  turned — and  i&ctd  Armistead. 

Armistead  dropped  his  brown  bag  and 
rushed  towards  J^reys.  Startled  at  being 
discovered — ^realizing  that  Armistead  was 
bigger  and  stnHiger — ^J^reys  seized  the 
bronze  clock  on  the  mantle  and  huiied  it  at 
Armistead-^with  all  too  good  aim.  It 
struck  the  onrushing  man  in  the  forehead, 
and  he  dropped  like  a  log. 
The  terrified  Jeffreys  looked  down  at  the 


man  on  the  floor  as  the  blood  f<nmed  in  a 
pool  about  bis  head.  The  ^yer  kndt, 
opened  Armistead's  coat  and  waistcoat  and 
put  his  hand  on  his  heart.  It  was  still. 
Then  Jeffreys  saw  that  he  had  left  the 
imprint  of  his  hand,  in  blood,  on  the  iriiite 
shirt.  He  froze  at  the  thouidit  oi  finger- 
prints; he  looked  at  his  hand;  he  realized 
that  be  still  bad  on  his  gloves.  In  the  awful 
silence  the  ticking  of  Ute  dock  was  nerve- 
racking.  An  idea  came.  He  broke  the 
pendulum,  moved  the  hands  to  nine-five, 
picked  up  the  brief-case,  turned  off  the  li^t 
and  went  back  to  his  own  rooms  by  way  of 
the  fire-escape.  HekxdtedaboutfwapJaoe 
to  hide  the  brief-case  and  his  ^krms.  He 
found  it.  Then  he  changed  his  dodies,.  and 
went  to  Simpson's  rooms,  reaching  dicR 
at  ei^t-fifty-five.  At  nine  o'clock,  Tdler- 
man  and  Carlson  came  in.  They  both  asked 
for  the  Buddha  pearl,  and  Je^tys  fadd  iq> 
his  hand  and  showed  it  to  them. 

"Now,  Carlson,"  cried  Tellerman,  ''here's 
where  we  trim  him  good!  We'll  get  same  ol 
our  mon^  back— for  sure." 

The  game  bc^an.  Jeffreys  lost  steadily, 
so  steadily  that  he  b^an  to  fear  tbe  Buddha 
pearl.  Things  had  gcme  wnmg  ever  since  he 
gained  it.  A  lump  came  in  his  throat;  his 
heart  quickened.  The  persfniatioa  came  out 
on  his  forciiead.  What  if  there  should  be 
some  power  in  the  cursed  thing — after  aS? 
To  make  matters  worse,  Carbon  and  Teller- 
man  constantly  r^ened  to  the  pearl  and 
Jeffreys'  nervousness  in  a  raqung  way.  At 
length  Jeffr^rs  decided  that  he  must  get  rid 
of  die  ring — and  before  the  body  was  found. 
He  looked  at  his  wrist-waUii;  it  was  nine- 
thirty.   Armistead  was  due  in  a  liidf-hov. 

Jeffreys  braced  himself  and  went  oo, 
while  the  others  lauded  at  his  foilures  to 
win  and  kq>t  thrusting  ths  ftiddha-peari^ 
luck  before  him.  One  determination  fitted 
his  mind  now:  he  must  prove  to  himadff 
that  there  was  no  occult  power  in  the  Bud- 
dha pearl.  If  he  could  only  win  one  hand 
and  break  the  curse!  At  last  he  looked 
upon  a  pat  hand  with  so  mncb  satis&ulioo 
that  the  others  noticed  it. 

"Je&'s  going  to  break  the  curse  this  time," 
said  Carl^.  "Look  at  his  face— bellows — 
watdi  bim—wtch  him!" 

But  Dr.  Simpson  overt(m>cd  Jeffrey** 
four  jacks  with  a  straight  flusJi  of  spades  on 
a  two-card  draw. 

While  the  others  howled  gle^ully,  Jeffreys 
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jumped  from  his  seat  and  touched  the  bell. 
It  was  answered  by  Rastus,  a  tall,  slim, 
shambling  negro  with  a  perpetual  grin. 

"Rastus,"  cried  Jeffreys,  sharply,  "see 
this  pearl — the  little  squat  god,  Buddha, 
inside?  Do  you  want  it?" 

"I  sure  do,"  said  Rastus.  "It  looks  fine." 

"I'm  going  to  give  it  to  you,"  said  Jef- 
freys. "But  d<Mi*t  play  alley-golf  while  you 
are  wearing  it;  it's  a  sure  hoodoo." 

"Tha%  ain't  no  such  thing,"  said  Rastus 
confidently.  "It's  all  in  the  way  you  roll 
the  bones." 

Rastus  put  the  ring  on  his  finger,  grinned 
and  withdrew.  The  game  went  on.  Jeffreys 
won  his  first  pot  amid  general,  laughter. 

"It  is  a  shame  to  have  Armie  miss  all  this 
fun,"  said  Carlson.  "He  sure  would  have 
enjoyed  Jeff's  losing." 

"It's  time  he  was  here,"  said  Tellerman. 
"I'm  ten-five," 

"Let's  go  down  and  get  him,"  said  Dr. 
Simpson.  "He'll  enjoy  Jeff's  backing  down 
on  keeping  the  pearl — even  if  J^  doesn't." 

And  the  four  men  marched  down  the 
stairs  with  the  doctor  in  the  lead.  As  they 
neared  the  door,  Simpson  stopped.  "Now 
line  up,  hands  on  shoulders,  and  we'll 
whistle  the  "Rogue's  March"  as  we  maxch 
about  the  room,"  he  said. 

The  doctor  knocked  at  the  door.  There 
was  no  answer.  He  knocked  louder  and 
then  tried  the  door.  It  was  unlocked.  The 
four  men  entered;  the  doctor  turned  on  the 
light — but  the  whistle  died  at  what  they 
saw. 

There  lay  Armistead,  his  head  resting  in  a 
pool  of  blood.  JeSr^  knelt  first  and  ftxam- 
uied  the  imprint  ai  the  hand  on  the  dead 
nuin's  shirt.  Then  the  doctor  knelt  and 
felt  the  body. 

"My  God!"  cried  Simpson.  '  He's  been 
dead  only  an  hour." 

"Look  at  the  clock,"  whispered  Jeffreys, 
with  emotion.  "Tl^  hands  are  at  nine-five 
— he  was  slain  just  iter  we  began  to  play." 

"He  must  have  died  instantly,"  repUed 
the  doctor  slowly. 

WITHIN  ten  minutes  from  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  his  body  by  his  friends, 
the  apartment  of  Bertie  Armistead  was 
crowded  with  men.  They  stood  around  in 
groups,  talking  and  looking  furtively  at  the 
dead  man  on  the  floor  with  the  clock  close  to 
his  head  and  the  little  brown  bag  a  few  feet 
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away,  until  two  plain-^Jothes  men  arrived. 
The  dder  of  these  ordered  the  room  cleared 
except  the  four  friends,  the  superinten- 
dent and  the  bell-boys,  foremost  of  whom 
was  Rastus,  wearing  his  Buddha  pearl. 

Burke,  the  elder  of  the  two  plain-clothes 
men,  took  charge.  He  went  over  to  the  four 
friends,  asked  a  few  questions  as  to  the  name 
and  occupation  of  Armistead.  Then  he 
knelt  down  and  examined  the  imprint  on 
the  shirt. 

"That's  a  very  valu^le  clue — is  it  not?" 
asked  Jeffreys. 

Burke  shook  his  head  dubiously.  "This 
murderer  knew  what  he  was  about,"  he  said. 
"He  wore  a  glove — it  shows  premeditation." 

Burke  began  his  questions  of  each  in  turn. 
He  wanted  to  know  who  had  found  the 
body,  who  had  been  the  last  to  see  him 
alive.  The  latter  questitm  brought  out  the 
information  that  Rastus  had  taken  Armi- 
stead up  in  the  elevator  two  hours  before, 
carrying  the  brown  bag.  Burke  turned  to 
Browne,  the  superintendent,  a  nervous, 
fussy  little  man  with  a  bald  spot  at  the 
crown  of  his  head,  and  directed  him  to  open 
the  bag.  Browne  drew  out  two  bottles 
of  Scotch  whisky  wrapped  in  newspapers. 
Rastus  lost  his  grin  and  trembled.  The 
quick  eye  of  Burke  noticed  this. 

"Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Armistead  got 
that  whisky?"  he  asked  of  Rastus. 

"I  didn't  sell  it  to  him,"  said  Rastus,  his 
grin  coming  back  in  an  embarrassed  way. 

"Nobody  said  you  did,"  was  the  quick 
rejoinder. 

The  doctor  walked  ov^  and  looked  at  (me 
of  the  bottles  carefully. 

"It  looks  like  your  whisky,  Rastus,"  he 
said. 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  Burke. 

"When  we  want  Scotch,  we  ask  Ra>tus 
for  the  key,"  replied  the  doctor.  "Then  we 
go  down  to  a  closet  alongside  the  coal-bin, 
take  what  we  want  and  leave  a  ten-dollar 
bill  in  the  place  of  each  bottle.  The  k^  is 
then  returned  to  Rastus.  Rastus  has  scru- 
ples about  sedng  his  customers." 

"Where  is  that  key  now?"  said  Burke  to 
Rastus. 

Rastus  handed  him  the  key. 

"You  gave  this  to  Mr.  Armistead,  early 
this  evening?" 

Rastus  nodded. 

"And  you  collected  twenty  dollars  since 
then?" 
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'I  'ain't  had  time  to  go  after  it  yet," 
said  Rastus  dolefully,  fingering  his  Buddha 
pearl. 

Burke  handed  the  key  to  a  policeman  and 
directed  him  to  get  the  money,  if  it  was  still 
there.  Rxistus  offered  to  show  the  way,  but 
Burke  asked  the  doctor  to  do  that.  In  fif- 
teen minutes  the  two  men  returned,  and  the 
policeman  handed  the  money  to  Burke. 

"It  was  a  fresh  cas&— <nily  two  bottles 
out,"  said  the  policeman. 

Burke  turned  his  eyes  ax>lly  on  Rastus 
for  a  full  two  minutes.  Rastus  lost  his  giin 
and  shook  imder  the  stare. 

"I- warn-you-  that  -  anythli^  -  you-  may  - 
say-may-be-used-against-you,"  said  Burke 
to  Rastus,  as  if  it  were  all  one  word. 

Rastus  trembled  violently. 

"  'Fore  God,  I  didn't  kill  him,  boss!" 

'lilt  up  that  dock,"  said  Burke. 

"I'll  get  blood  on  me — no — nol" 

Burice  insisted,  but  Rastus  was  stubborn. 
Browne  broke  in  mth  the  remaA:  'There 
are  four  mtnesses — ^myself,  the  telephone- 
girl  and  the  two  other  operators — ^who  can 
testify  that  Rastus  was  never  out  of  Of^t 
long  enough  to  commit  the  murder." 

Burke  waited  quietly  imtil  Browne  had 
finished,  then  he  said  to  Rastus, 

"What  percentage  of  your  profits  do  you 
give  to  Mr.  Browne?" 

**We  split  fifty-fifty,"  said  Rastus,  and 
Browne  grew  red  and  subsided. 

"You  come  with  me,"  said  Burke  to  Ras- 
tus. 

"It's  easy,"  whispered  a  policeman  to 
Jeffreys.  "The  old  man's  got  him  sure..  We 
ought  to  know  before  morning." 

"Is  Rastus  under  a  Test?"  asked  Browne. 

"Hf's  a  material  witness,"  said  Burke 
grimly. 

"Mr.  Browne,"  cried  Rastus  excitedly, 
"you  send  for  Thomas  Jefferson  Johnson! 
He's  my  lawyer — ^he's  a  Muskeegee  boy. 
Tell  him  I  want  him  to  come  quick." 

Burke  took  Rastus  down-stairs,  accom- 
panied by  Browne.  As  Rastus  passed 
through  the  doorway,  he  shook  hands  with 
Browne  and  in  that  way  handed  him  the 
Buddha  pearl,  which  Rastus  had  taken  fnnn 
his  finger  as  they  came  down  the  elevator. 

For  six  hours  Rastus  told  and  retold 
where  he  got  the  whisky,  what  he  did  each 
evening,  and  the  evening  of  the  murder 
eq)ecially,  how  much  he  made,  and  for  a 
score  of  times,  with  the  sweat  pouring  from 


hun,  declared,  "  Tore  God,  I  didn't  kill 
him,  boss!" 
And  during  the  last  two  hours  of  the 
(d  Rastus,  the  Muskec^  boy 
and  fumed  in  the  stati(»i4oDse, 
demanding  that  he  have  "access  to  his 
client." 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  two  of 
Burke's  assistants  came  into  the  stadtHi- 
house  and  tcdd  him  that  there  was  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  ready  to  swear  that  Rastus  had 
not  been  away  from  the  elevator  for  five 
minutes  during  the  whole  night.  Bmke 
decided  to  let  Rastus  go,  and  Rastus  wait 
out  arm  in  arm  with  the  Muskeegee  boy, 
who  assured  Vastus  that  he  owed  his  release 
to  the  fight  he  had  put  up  for  him. 

Rastus  went  back  to  the  Verdun.  Browne 
was  still  there,  and  offered  Rastus  the  Bud- 
dha pearl. 

"Keep  away  fr<xn  mel"  cried  Rastus. 
"I  don  t  want  it — any  more— 4t  sure  is  a 
hoodoo.  I  (fidn't  have  it  half  an  hour 
before  I  was  arrested  for  murder." 

THOUGH  Gilbert  Jeffreys  had  expected 
the  eventual  rel^ise  <d  Rastus,  he  was 
startled  to  find  Rastus  at  the  doorway  early 
the  next  morning.  Jeffreys  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  police  must  have  an- 
other due.  He  turned  back  and  hurried  to 
Dr.  Simpson's  rorans.  At  his  suggestion,  the 
doctor  (^ed  the  others  tc^ether. 

"The  police  practically  admit  they  have 
blundered  as  to  Rastus,"  began  J^reys. 
He  paused  a  moment  and  then  went  on  wilh 
a  show  of  suppressed  emotion:  "We  owe  it, 
as  friends  of  Armistead,  to  see  that  the 
slayer  is  brought  to  justice.  We  must  not 
let  the  police-^  their  usual  way— mis- 
manage this  case.  I  wil  give  one  thousand 
dollars  if  t  xch  of  you  will  do  the  same,  and 
hire  Burin^ton  to  work  on  the  case  for  us — 
and  Armistead's  family." 

"That's  noble  of  you  Jeff!"  cried  Carlson 
impulsively,  and  the  oth  rs  agreed  in  silence. 

The  four  men  found  Burington,  a  tyiHC^ 
policeman — keen,  stout,  gray  and  middle- 
aged,  eager  to  get  into  the  case. 

"I'll  put  John  Dean,  my  best  operator, 
on.  I  regard  him  as  the  best  in  New  York," 
said  Burington  enthusiastically.  "He's  not 
much  to  look  at,  but  he's  a  fine  detective." 

Burington  touched  his  bell.  A  tall,  raw- 
boned,  clean-shaven  man,  over  six  feet, 
loped  into  the  room.    Burington  saw  at 
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once  that  his  victors  were  not  impressed, 
and  said  quickly,  "He  looks  like  Old  Abe 
himsdf,  and  he  is  as  shrewd  and  straight." 

Dean  understood  and  smiled.  Jeffreys, 
acting  as  spokesman,  quickly  outlined  the 
case,  told  of  the  wishes  of  himself  and  his 
friends,  and  the  release  of  Rastus,  whom  the 
police  at  first  were  sure  was  the  murderer. 

"That  was  too  lat^  for  the  morning 
papers,"  said  Dean,  quietly.  "I  thought  the 
pcJice  were  too  quick  there — even  if  they 
bad  reason  to  suspect  him." 

"How  does  it  impress  you — at  first?" 
asked  Jeffreys. 

"The  use  of  a  dock  as  a  weapon,"  said 
Dean  slowly,  "indicates  to  me  that  the 
crime  was  committed  in  a  surprise  or  in 
pas^on.  A  robber  would  have  been  armed ; 
this  murderer  evidently  was  not.  It  looks 
to  me  like  an  inexperienced  sneak-thief,  who 
was  surprised — a  depraved  nature  suddenly 
awakened." 

"I  must  say,"  sjud  Jeffreys  quickly,  "I 
can't  quite  follow  you  there.  Mr.  Armi- 
stead  was  going  away — that  was  generally 
known.  The  slayer  may  have  imagined 
that  he  had  the  money  for  his  trip  in  his 
room  and  gone  after  it.  Mr.  Armistead 
discovoced  him — and  met  his  death.  But 
haw  could  a  robber  get  in  and  out  of  such 
an  apartment  unnoticed?" 

"That  may  se^  improbable,"  s£ud  Dean, 
"but  it  is  possible.  Still,  I  lean  to  an  inex- 
perienced sneak-thief — surprised." 

"My  good  fellow,"  exclaimed  Jeffreys, 
"it  was  too  bold  for  a  sneak  thief,  more  lUce 
a  man  of  higher  intelligence — a  well-planned 
robbery!  M,  but  the  clock  furnishes  a  good 
due — the  hands  stopped  at  the  exact  hour — 
nine-five— when  it  struck  Armistead." 

"Possibly,"  said  Dean. 

"Why,  mani  The  pendulum  was  broken. 
That  proves  it  beyond  a  doubt,"  said 
Jeffreys.  "But  how  did  that  murderer  get 
out  of  that  apfulment?" 

"Didn't  Mr.  Armistead's  apartment  lead 
out  to  the  rear  fire-eso^?"  asked  Buring- 
ton. 

"All  the  apartments  do,"  said  Jeffreys. 
"He  could  have  gone  down  that  way — it 
was  both  dark  and  threatening  to  rain — to 
the  basement,  and  then  to  the  street.  That 
would  have  been  easy.  No  one  had  seen 
him,  and  he  was  safe — ^forever." 

"Not  safe  forever,"  said  Dean.  "In  a 
crime  like  this,  the  murderer  cannot  keep 
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his  own  secret.  For  a  time  he  may,  the 
excitement  of  concealing  his  crime  sustain- 
ing him,  but  only  for  a  time." 

"I  wish  I  could  agree  with  you,"  said 
Jeffreys,  with  unusual  decision.  "But  so 
many  murders  remain  unsolved  nowadays 
that  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  solution 
of  this  one.  A  man  intelhgent  enough  to 
wear  gloves — as  this  one  was — with  dis- 
cretion, coun^e  and  prudence,  has  more 
than  an  even  diance  to  escape." 

"No,"  said  Dean  stowly;  "it  wiU  be  dif- 
ferent when  this  murderer  finds  that  his 
secret  has  become  his  whole  life.  His  dis- 
cretion will  turn  to  cunning,  his  courage  to 
fear,  and  his  prudence  will  lead  him  to  do 
strange  things,  things  he  himself,  unbhnded 
by  his  guilty  secret,  would  wonder  at 
another  doing." 

"Let  us  look  at  it  coldly,"  said  Jeffreys 
sharply.  "This  man  has  only  to  keep  still, 
do  nothing,  and  he  is  safe." 

"He  can't  keep  still;  he  knows  more  than 
anybody  else;  he  must  do  something  to 
hold  off  what,  to  him,  is  an  always  impend- 
ing exposure,"  said  Dean  shrewdly. 

IN  HIS  report,  three  days  later,  Dean  re- 
vealed to  the  four  men  that  Armistead 
was  a  defaulter.  He  noticed  they  were 
stunned.  Dean  went  on  to  say  that  the 
police  said  that  Armistead  must  have  had 
thirty  thousand  dollars  in  his  room  when  he 
was  slain,  and  this  money  was  in  a  brief- 
case. The  police  were  looking  for  some  one 
who  knew  that  he  had  this  money.  Then 
Dean  added: 

"The  police  are  trying  to  locate  a  Mile. 
Estelle  Du  Bois,  a  dancer.  Do  any  of  you 
know  her?" 

"We  have  all  met  her,"  said  Jeffreys 
quickly.  "But  she  couldn't  possibly  have 
got  in  and  out  of  a  bachelor  apartment  like 
the  Verdun  without  some  one  seeing  her. 
Besides,  she  could  not  possibly  lift  that 
heavy  clock  and  throw  it  with  force  enough 
to  kiU  him.  It  is  as  much  as  I  could  do — or 
any  man  here,"  he  added  sharply.  'Then, 
too,  Browne  is  always  on  the  watch.  I'll 
stake  my  life  she  didn't  do  it." 

"I  think  as  you  do,"  said  Dean  quietly, 
"but  there  is  a  chance  that  she  knew  of  the 
money  and  had  an  acc<»nplice." 

"Do  they  su^>ect  any  one  in  partictdar  of 
being  the  accomplice?"  asked  Jeffreys. 
Dean  rubbed  his  chin  thou^tfuUy  for  a 
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moment  and  replied,  "Everybody  in  the 
apaftment-house  is  a  suspect:  the  police 
are  looking  into  Browne's  actions  on  the 
night  of  the  murder.  " 

"I  see — his  hooch-running  is  against 
him,"  said  Tellennan.  "Have  vou  talked 
to  him?" 

"Not  yet,"  replied  Dean.  "The  police 
have  had  him  all  day." 

"Suppose  you  try  now.  and  we  will  wait 
here,"  said  Jeffreys. 

Dean  found  the  fussy  little  superinten 
dent  in  a  high  state  of  nervous  excitonent — 
white  and  shaking. 

"They  are  trying  to  put  it  on  me  now," 
said  Browne,  almost  in  tears.  "I  can  prove 
where  I  was  by  many  witnesses  for  all  the 
time  but  a  few  minutes,  fa\',  not  more 
than  fifteen." 

"Where  were  you  then?"  asked  Dean. 

"On  the  Foof ,  about  nine  o'clock,"  replied 
Browne.  "I  was  making  m}^  regular  nightly 
tour." 

"That's  bad,  that  lapse  in  tune/*  said 
Dean. 

The  telephone-girl,  seated  next  toBrowne, 
put  her  hand  over  the  mouthpiece. 

"Mr.  Browne,"  she  said,  "here's  a  call  for 
Mr.  Armistead.  What'll  I  say?" 

"Ask  who  it  is,"  said  Browne,  shaking. 

The  girl  spoke  into  the  telephone  and  men 
replied,  "It's  a  wireless  message." 

"Take  it  and  tell  them  to  send  a  copy." 

The  girl  wrote  the  message  slowly  and 
handed  it  to  Browne,  who,  in  turn,  passed 
it  to  Dean.  It  read: 

Contemptible.  Vou  cf. n't  shake  me  that  way. 
If  you  don  t  cable  pussage-monfy  back,  I'll  wire 
Marsden.  Estelle. 

"Burke  wants  that,"  said  Dean.  "Where 
did  you  get  that  queer  ring  you  have  on?" 

"That  ring?"  said  Browne,  looking  at  the 
Buddha  pearl.  "Oh,  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  that  in  my  troubles.  Everybody  who 
has  had  it  has  got  into  trouble.  Here,  you 
can  have  it.  I'm  off  it  forever."' 

While  Dean  was  examining  the  pearl, 
Browne  told  him  its  history,  at  least  what 
he  knew  of  it.    Dean  grinned,  and  said, 

"I'll  take  a  chance  on  it." 

An  elderly  woman,  whose  duties  were  to 
look  after  the  storeroom,  came  up  and  inter- 
rupted the  discussion  as  to  the  Buddha 
pearl.  She  had  been  crying. 

"Mr.  Browne,"  she  said,  "can't  you  make 


Uiem  detectives  leave  me  alone?  I  don't 
know  anything  about  the  murder.  They 
keep  pestering  me  to  tell  'em  tlungs  about 
you.  I  won't  tell 'em  anything.  They  tried 
to  make  me  tell  'em  where  you  were  on  the 
night  of  the  mtirder." 

"I  was  here  all  night  Tell  'em  that, 
Mary." 

"I  didn't  tell  'em  you  were  on  the  roof  at 
nine  o'clock  " 

"How  did  you  know  that?"  asked  Browne 
excitedly. 

"I  had  to  wait  imtil  you  came  down,  and 
I  missed  my  train." 

**That  completes  my  alibi,"  cried  Browne, 
"and  just  after  I  got  rid  of  that  Buddha 
pearl!  It's  your  turn  next,"  he  added,  tura- 
mg  to  Dean.  "The  police  will  get  scnnetbing 
an  you — better  get  rid  of  iL" 

DEAN  grinned  in  silence.  A  few  minutes 
later  he  went  to  Dr.  Simpson's  rooms 
and  told  the  story  of  Browne's  alibi  and  the 
part  Browne  believed  the  Buddha  pearl  had 
m  establishing  it.  Thefourmenwereamused, 
but.  suddenly  became  serious  when  Dean 
went  on  to  tell  of  the  wireless  from  Mile. 
Du  Bois.  Jeffreys,  as  usual,  was  the  first 
to  recover. 

"It's  a  shame,"  he  said  quickly,  "to  leave 
that  girl  stranded  in  Rio.  Let's  send  ha 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  tell  her 
Armistead  didn't  desert  her,  but  was  mur- 
dered, and  to  come  back  at  once,  if  she 
knows  anything." 

"Won't  the  police  attend  to  that?"  asked 
Carlson  doubtfully. 

"They  will  communicate  with  her  un- 
doubtedly," said  Jeffreys;  "but  there  can 
be  no  real  harm  in  Armistead's  friends  send- 
ing her  a  little  money — ^for  his  sake." 

"If  she  is  as  wise  as  I  think  she  is,"  said 
Tellerman  shrewdly,  "with  the  money,  she 
won't  hurry  back  to  get  into  a  scandal." 

But  Jeffreys  was  insistent .  and  the  otheis 
yielded.  Two  hours  later,  in  his  own  nxon, 
he  regretted  that  he  had  not  kept  still,  and 
wondered  whether  his  prudent  impulse  to 
keep  Mile.  Du  Bois  in  Rio  Janeiro  might  not 
lead  the  police  to  the  man  who  knew  that 
Armistead  had  just  receiwd  a  "Iqpuy  fr«n 
a  deceased  uncle." 

Dean  looked  upon  the  sending  of  the 
money  to  Rio  Janoro  as  a  "boy's  trick." 
He  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  prote^; 
indeed,  he  was  thinking  more  about  the 
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Buddha  pearl,  and  amused  at  the  serious 
way  in  vriiich  it  vas  regard^  by  all  con- 
oeaiied.  He  was  still  more  amused  when  he 
vnat  to  his  room  and  foimd  a  reprimand 
from  Burington,  telling  him  his  reports 
were  mere  rewrites  of  the  newspaper  stories. 
Dean  looked  at  the  time  on  the  note.  It 
was  just  thirty  minutes  after  he  received  th« 
Buddha  pearl  from  Browne. 
Dean  sat  down — and  laughed. 

IN  response  to  the  r^rimand,  Dean  went 
to  tiie  Burixigton  omces  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  urived  there  a  half-hour  be- 
foK  the  chief— not  by  accident^  but  by 
design.  He  wanted  to  ^ow  the  Buddha 
peart  to  Mary  Randall,  the  stenographer, 
and  ask  her  if  ^e  was  brave  enough  to  wear 
it  as  an  engagement-ring.  Mary  examined 
the  ring  critically,  and  Dean  watched  with 
adDuration  as  he  saw  her  color  rise,  her 
brown  eyes  snap,  her  red  head  toss,  and  her 
sh<»t  nose  tilt  to  a  saucier  angle,  as  though 
drying  luck  of  all  kinds. 

"What  a  charming,  odd  thing  it  is!"  ^e 
said  gaily.  "Of  course  I'm  not  afraid  of  it. 
How  silly  of  them  all  to  think  of  luck  follow- 
ing an  inanimate  thing  like  this!" 

"Of  OHUse  I  dffli't  want  anything  ill  to 
hiq)pai  to  you.  But  you  vAtdi  your  stq>. 
If  anythii^  goes  wrong,  give  it  back  to  me." 

''You  want  another  <^-down,  do  you?" 
she  said. 

"No ;  but  I'll  give  it  to  some  fellow  I  don't 
like — as  the  Jap  did,"  said  Dean. 

When  Burington  came  in  he  was  in  better 
humor  than  he  was  when  he  wrote  his  mes- 
sage €f  the  ni^t  bef<H:e.  Dean  and  he 
went  over  the  case  carriully,  and  Burington 
called  up  Jeffreys  to  ask  if  he  was  satisfied 
with  his  reports.  Jeffreys  said  he  and  his 
friends  were  greatly  pleased  with  Dean's 
work,  and  Burington  apolo^zed  for  his  note 
of  the  night  before. 

"There  is  one  curious  thing  about  this 
case,  though  it  doesn't  quite  belong  to  the 
case  enou^  to  put  it  in  the  reports,"  said 
Dean,  "ami  that  is  the  part  played  by  the 
Buddha  pearl." 

Fw  the  second  time  that  morning  Dean 
went  over  the  history  of  the  ring,  and  Bur- 
ington asked  him  to  show  him  the  trouble- 
maker. But  Mary  declined  to  take  o£ 
her  ei^^ement  ring,  and  went  into  Buring- 
ton's  office  still  wearing  it.  After  ten  min- 
utes    jesting,  Buringtcm  suggested  that  it 
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wotild  be  a  good  thing  for  Maiy  to  take 
Dean's  place,  and  D^  to  take  Mary's 
place,  so  that  the  hoodoo  m^t  have  a  fair 
chance  to  woric. 

'*Let  me  see,"  said  Mary,  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  the  jest.  "The  sailor  had  it 
-first;  he  lost  money  and  broke  his  ankle. 
The  next  owner  lost  his  job  and  his  giri, 
and  the  next  was  murdered.  The  bell-hop 
^t  it,  and  was  accused  of  murder.  He  gave 
It  to  the  superintendent  and  he  was  accused 
of  the  murder.  Mr.  Dean  got  it,  and  only 
had  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  was  called 
down — hard.  Is  that  all?" 

"No;  that  is  not  quite  straight,"  said 
Dean.  'The  third  owner  we  know  about 
was  found  to  be  a  defaulter  before  he  was 
murdered.  He  gave  it  to  a  friend,  who  lost 
so  much  at  poker  that  he  gave  it  to  a  cr^ 
player." 

"Who  had  it  when  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted?" Mary  asked. 

"I  think,"  said  Dean,  with  his  usual  cau- 
tion, "Mr.  Jeflfteys  bad  it  then — ^the  one  who 
lost  at  cards." 

"Better  look  him  up  carefully,"  said  Maxy. 

"Oh,  I  say,  Mary!"  cried  Biuington. 

"You  never  can  tell  what  a  man  will  do 
for  money.  Did  he  know  Armistttd  was  a 
defaulter?" 

"Not  until  I  told  him,"  said  Dean.  "At 
least,  he  says  so." 

"Naturally,"  said  Mary.  "But  why  not 
find  out  all  about  the  Buddha  pearl  by 
sending  for  the  captain?  Get  it  at  first 
hand." 

Burington  laughed  heartily.  Then  he 
became  serious.  'There  isn't  a  thing  in  it, 
but  it  would  be  curious  to  hear  v^t  the 
sailor  had  to  say.  Hunt  him  yjp — ^we  can't 
overlook  the  least  thing  in  tins  business." 

Dean  found  Captain  Maynard  in  the 
office  of  Marsden  &  Fox,  trying  to  make  a 
comprranise  over  the  damaged  crate.  He 
readily  consented  to  go  with  Dean  to  Bur- 
ington's  office.  With  Burington,  Dean  and 
Mary  as  attentive  listeners,  the  captain  told 
at  length  how  he  got  the  Buddha  peari, 
his  voyage,  and  his  troubles.*  It  was  a  full 
hour  before  he  finished.  Then  he  turned  to 
Mary. 

"You've  got  it  now,"  he  said.  "You  make 
it  all  right." 

"I?  How?"  exclaim^  Mary  eagerly. 

"The  way  the  priest  cursed  it,"  said  May- 
nard sdonnly,  "was  this:  The  Buddha  psul 
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was  always  to  bring  bad  luck  to  a  man,  but 
good  luck  to  a  woman.  I  warned  that  young 
fellow  to  give  it  to  a  girl," 

"And  my  first  thought  was  to  find  out 
iriio  owned  it  ^en  the  murder  was  com- 
mittedl"  cried  Mary.  "Do,  oh,  do  look 
that  up.  It  can't  do  any  harm — ^just  to- 
know  that!" 

Burington  laughed. 

"It  will  be  interesting.  Dean,"  he  said, 
''but  by  no  means  conclusive  in  a  court  of 
bw.   See  if  you  can  find  out." 

A COLD,  hard,  drizzling  February  rain 
was  falling  when  Dean  returned  to  the 
Verdun.  The  corridors  were  deserted,  er- 
cept  for  a  few  reporters  and  policemen.  He 
set  about  verifying  his  impression  that 
Jeffreys  had  possession  of  the  Buddha  pearl 
at  the  time  of  the  murder.  It  did  not  prove 
a  difficult  task.  Casual  references  to  the 
pearl  brought  forth  a  stream  of  words  from 
both  Rastus  and  Browne.  Each  of  them 
awarently  believed  in  the  uncanny  power 
<a  the  pearl  the  priest  had  cursed.  There 
was  not  much  new  in  what  they  said,  but 
there  was  a  turn  to  it  all  that  caused  Dean 
to  ask  Burington  to  come  to  the  Verdun, 
after  arranging  with  Browne  for  the  use  of  a 
vacant  apartment  on  the  floor  below  that 
(rf  Jeffreys. 

Burington  came  at  once.  Dean  b^an  his 
statement  in  the  old-fashioned  way — at  the 
beginning. 

"Jeffreys,"  he  said,  "after  paying  Armi- 
stead  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  pearl  on 
the  night  before  the  murder,  gave  it  to  Ras- 
tus for  nothing  a  half-hour  before  the  body 
was  discovered.   Bad  luck  " 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you,  a  sane 
detective,  think  this  miserable  triziket  has 
unusual  powers?"  interrupted  Burington. 

Dean  smiled.  "No,"  he  went  on,  quietly; 
"but  I  am  not  overlooking  how  it  can  affect 
lawbreakers,  always  superstitious.  Here  is 
a  man  who  plays  cards  like  a  sharp — I  have 
watched  him.  He  noisily  gives  the  pearl  to 
a  bell-hop  just  before  the  murder  is  dis- 
covered: He  insists,  as  a  friendly  act  to  the 
dead  man,  on  sending  money  to  Mile. 
Du  Bois,  a  tip  to  stay  away,  and  I  laughed 
at  it  as  a  boy's  trick  then;  but  now—- — " 

"But  now?"  asked  Burington. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Dean,  thoughtfully 
rubbing  his  chin.  "It's  just  the  sort  of  thing 
a  guilty  man  would  do.  He  is  forever  saying 


the  murderer  has  only  to  keep  still— but  he 
can't  keep  still.  His  interest  is  abnormaL" 
"But  to  engage  us — that  is  unbdievable 
courage  even  m  a  murderer,"  said  Buring- 
ton. 

"Yes;  courage,  but  not  unbelievable 
courage,"  said  Dean  slowly.  "It  fits  in. 
Coun^e  is  relative.  The  thing  can  be 
reasoned  out.  The  quick  release  of  Rastus 
shook  him.  He  acted  courageously.  He 
boldly  persuaded  his  friends  to  join  him  in 
watching  the  police  for  their  next  move." 

"Let  me  think  a  moment,"  s^d  Buriiig- 
txm,  with  a  grim  anile.  "Tlie  relativi^  of 
courage  is  a  new  thing  to  me.  Go  oa"  he 
added,  after  a  moment  of  slence." 

"His  unusual  activities  have  made  me 
suspicious  of  him.  Browne  told  me  that  the 
bell-boys  were  surprised  at  Jeffreys'  gift 
of  the  Buddha  pearl  to  Rastus.  I^y 
looked  upon  Jeffr^  as  an  exacting  ti^t- 
wad.  He  has  become  gei^x)us  with  his  tms 
since  the  murder.  I  can't  believe  that  the 
slayer  left  the  apartmoit-house  that  ni^t 
carrying  a  brief-case.  Too  many  on  watdi 
at  nine  o'clock." 

"I  must  say  I'm  not  entirely  convinced," 
said  Burington  doubtfully.  "But  it  has  an 
uncanny  appeal — curse  that  pearl  and  its 
hick.1  Just  what  do  you  propose?" 
"They  play  in  Carlson's  rooms  their  first 
e  of  cards  ance  the  death  <A  Aimistead 
days  ago.  Jeffr^  suggested  that  the 
slayer  used  the  fire-^cape  as  a  getaway. 
It  cannot  do  any  harm  to  investigate  the 
tip  of  the  man  who  employed  us.  Elis  rocms 
are  one  flight  up,  two  windows  over.  Let's 
see  what  he  does  in  his  own  room  just  after 
the  game.  If  we  are  caught  4t  it,  we  only 
were  testing  out  his  suggestion  and  looked 
in  as  we  passed  down  from  the  top.'* 

"We  can  try  that  out,"  said  Buringbm 
sharply.  "You  report  to  them  at  eight— 
I'll  be  here  at  nine." 

Dean  went  to  Carlson's  apartment  just 
before  the  game  b^an. 

Jeffreys,  as  Dean  e^>ected,  expressed  his 
grief  at  the  failure  of  the  police  to  find  the 
slayer  of  Aimistead,  and  the  others  acqui- 
esced in  his  opinion  that  the  crime  seoned 
likely  to  become  one  of  the  unsolved  mj^ 
teries.  When  the  game  finally  started, 
Jeffreys  invited  Dean  to  join,  and  Dean  sat 
m,  long  enough  to  leam  that  the  game  was 
scheduled  to  stop  at  one  o'clock. 
Dean  reached  the  apartment  he  had  hired 
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from  Browne  at  nine-five.  He  found  Buring- 
ton  there,  and  grimly  called  attention  to  the 
hour.  They  discussed  Jeffreys  briefly;  then 
relapsed  into  silence  to  wait  for  one  o'clock. 
At  eleven,  Dean  went  out  on  the  fire-escape 
for  a  few  minutes. 

'*They  are  still  playing,"  he  said,  on  his 
letnm.  "One  flight  up,  two  windows  over; 
sounds  easy  whoi  you  say  it,  but  the  fire- 
escape  is  like  glass.  It's  raining  hard  and 
freezing  as  it  falls." 

As  it  neared  twelve,  Burington  turned  off 
the  light,  and  the  two  men  went  over  and 
sat  in  darkness  hy  the  exit  to  the  fire-escape. 
At  twelve-forty-five,  Burington  decided  that 
it  was  time  to  begin  the  watch  on  the  land- 
ing above,  and  t^y -went  out,  with  Buring- 
ton in  the  lead. 

Tbey  crawled  op  the  slippery  steps,  the  . 
hard,  drizzling  rain  beating  in  their  faces, 
to  the  floor  above,  and  then  along  on  their 
hands  and  knees.  They  noted  with  satisfac- 
tioii  when  th^  came  (q>posite  to  Jeffreys' 
WDidow  that  the  sash  was  up  about  half  a 
foot,  (the  shade  even  with  the  sash.  Each 
took  his  stand  on  an  opposite  side  of  the 
window,  crowding  against  the  wall  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  freezing  ram. 

Jeffreys*  room  was  in  darkness  still.  It 
was  twenty  minutes  before  a  light  appeared. 
They  felt,  rather  than  saw,  some  one  come  to 
the  window,  raise  the  shade  and  look  out  for 
a  few  moments.  Then  they  heard  the  shrde 
ptdled  down  and  waited.  After  a  brief 
interval,  both  men  got  down  on  their  knees 
and  peered  into  the  room. 

Dean  felt  like  shouting  at  what  he  saw. 
The  woman's  luck  of  the  Buddha  pearl  had 
won  I 

In  the  back^und,  on  his  knees,  with  his 
back  to  the  wmdow,  was  Jeffreys.  He  was 
kneeling  in  front  of  a  leather  couch,  turned 
over  on  its  side,  with  a  large  section  of  the 
cfuivas  underneath  i^ped  apea  and  hang- 
ing down. 

They  watched  Jeffreys  draw  out  a  gun, 
then  Uie  brief-case,  then  a  pair  of  blood- 
stained gloves,  i^^ich  he  looked  at  for  a  full 
minute.  He  put  the  gloves  back,  picked  up 
the  brief-case,  and,  taking  some  bills  from 
his  pocket,  put  them  in  carefully.  His  luck 
at  cards  had  returned. 

Burington  rose  to  his  feet,  and  Dean  fol- 
lowed. Burit^:ton  motioned  Dean  to  ts^c 
hold  d  the  stuih,  and  Dean  saw  that  the 
chief  had  his  automatic  in  his  hand.  Sud- 
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denty  Burington  made  a  quick  upward 

motion  with  his  left  hand.  Dean  threw  up 
the  sash,  tore  the  shade  from  its  fastenings, 
and  Burington  jumped  into  the  room, 
followed  closely  by  Dean. 

"Hands  up!"  cried  Burington. 

But  quick  as  they  were,  Jeffreys  was  cm 
his  feet,  with  his  gun  in  his  hand.  Dean 
seized  his  arm  and  threw  it  upward — the 
report  broke  the  stillness  of  midnight.  Dean 
struggled  with  Jeffrej's,  while  Burington 
hovered  around  the  two  struggling  men 
until  he  got  a  fair  mark.  When  he  did,  he 
rapped  Jeffreys  sharply  on  the  head,  and 
Jeffreys  dropped  like  a  log  to  the  floor.  A 
moment  later  he  was  handcuffed. 

With  Burington,  gun  in  hand,  standing 
over  him,  Jeffreys  regained  a  sitting  posture 
and  watched  I>ean  make  his  exanunation. 
Dean  drew  out  the  blood-stained  gloves 
from  the  lounge,  and  then  opened  the  brief- 
case. Slowly  he  read  aloud  the  inscription 
on  the  inside:  "Albert  A.  Armistead." 

And  during  nearly  all  of  the  time,  some 
one — it  turned  out  afterward  to  be  Carlson 
— kq>t  knocking  heavily  and  repeatedly  lot 
entrance. 

.  Slowly  putting  the  money  and  the  gloves 
in  the  brief-case,  Dean  rose  and  opened  the 
door.  Men  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  in  all 
sorts  of  dress  and  undress,  crowded  in. 
With  them  were  a  half-dozen  detectives, 
and  in  the  foremost  rank  were  Dr.  Simpson, 
Carlson  and  Tellerman,  with  Rastus  and 
Browne  close  behind. 

A  single  glance  told  them  all  who  had 
murdered  Bertie  Armistead. 

WHEN  Dean  made  his  repjort  to  Mary 
Randall,  seated  at  her  side,  the  next 
evening,  Mary  held  up  the  Buddha- 
pearl  engagement-ring  and  looked  at  it 
steadily. 

"It  is  all  so  uncanny  and  strange,'* 
said  slowly.    "Do  you  really  suf^iose  there 
can  be  anything  in  it?" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Dean  emphatically. 
"The  sailor  gave  the  ring  a  bad  name  and 
each  of  the  others  attributed  the  natural 
results  of  his  misdeeds  to  something  outside 
of  himself." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Mary  earnestly, 
knitting  her  brows,  "you  must  solemnly 
promise  never,  never,  to  touch  the  Buddha 
pearl  again." 

And  Dean  promised. 
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THE  tragic  end  of  Lilla  Delliver's 
romance  with  Lawrence  Teck 
seemed  to  show  that  for  a  nature 
such  as  hers  Fate  has  decreed 
that  life  should  hold  no  peace.  The  day 
after  their  marriage — the  courtship  had 
been  very  brief — Teck  had  to  return  to  his 
field  of  exploration  in  Africa,  and  Lilla, 
who  had  intended  accompanying  him  as 
far  as  London,  was  kept  in  New  York  by 
the  mortal  illness  of  the  aunt  who  had 
brought  her  up. 

Two  months  later  came  the  news  that 
Teck  had  been  slain  by  savages,  and  Lilla 
recognized  as  true  prophecy  the  vision  that 
Mme.  Zanidov,  a  Russian  with  extraordi- 
nary psychic  powers,  had  related  to  her  the 
night  she  met  Teck — a  vision  of  black 
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Lawrence  Teck,  Believed  to  Hi 
appears  from  Africa^  and  Da 
Wiles  of  an  Oria 

savages  round  a  body  covered  with  a  cloth. 
The  Russian  had  felt  it  was  some  one  who 
loved  Lilla. 

Then  Parr,  Teck's  valet,  returned.  He 
had  seen  his  master  fall  in  a  clash  between 
Mambava  warriors  and  the  camp  police. 
Then  he  himself  had  been  dragged  away, 
and  of  further  details  of  Teck's  fate  he  knew 
nothing. 

In  her  grief,  Lilla  grew  more  restless  and 
morbid  than  ever.  For  hers  was  distinctly 
the  neurotic  temperament — always  seeking, 
never  finding,  always  bored.   For  a  time, 
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(or  the  first  time.  Of  a  audden,  the  habit  of  protectiun  ifrappled  with  hia  resolve,  and  might 
tbe  beloved.    The  newspaper  was  in  his  left  hand.  • 


By  Stephen  French  Whitman 
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Died  at  the  Hands  of  Savages,  Re- 
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thoughts  of  Teck  obsessed  her.  She  read 
everything  she  could  find  about  the  country 
he  had  gone  to,  and  even  started  to  learn 
Arabic,  which  she  knew  he  must  have 
spoken.  Then  Cornelius  Rysbroek,  a  former 
suitor,  came  back  into  her  life — returned 
from  China,  his  love  for  Lilla  having  made 
him  take  up  exploring  in  imitation  of  Teck. 
But  although  by  this  time  her  husband  was 
slipping  rapidly  into  the  past,  Rysbroek 
could  make  no  progress.  It  was  her  beauty 
alone  that  attracted  him.  As  to  her  nature, 
he  had  no  illusions.    "Your  nature?"  he 


no 
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flung  at  her  on  one  occasion  when  she  had 
spoken  of  a  rumor  of  their  engagement  as 
"perfectly  monstrous."  "What  rot!  As  if 
that  ever  attracted  me,  with  its  false  pre- 
tenses of  heart,  its  instability  and  downright 
treacheries.  What  else  do  you  offer?" 
There  was  but  one  answer  to  this:  her 
beauty. 

There  was,  indeed,  no  hope  for  Rysbroek, 
for  Lilla,  always  seeking — seeking  some 
new  sensation  and  an  anodyne  for  her  "rest- 
lessness— had  now  found  David  Verne, 
a  young  composer  of  much  promise  whom 
the  nervous  shock  of  a  great  disappointment 
in  love  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  invalidism 
that  abruptly  checked  his  career  and  con- 
fined his  days  to  a  wheel-chair. 

Lilla  met  him  in  the  home  of  Brantome, 
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a  fellow  musician,  one  of  wboee  favorite 

Ix^ics  of  discourse  was  woman's  power  to 
in^ire  the  artist.  The  idea  fascinated  her. 
Here  was  a  promising  subject  to  vrork 
upon.  She  could  see  herself  tjie  inspiration 
of  a  great  masterpiece.  She  woidd  give 
Verne  back  his  he^th.  "Death  conquered 
me  oo.ce"  she  thought;  "but  now  I  diall 
conquer  Death." 

The  Iess(»is  in  Arabic  woe  abandmecl, 
and  the  teacher,  Hamoud-bin-Said»  an 
OmAn  Arab  from  Zanzibar — a  strange,  im- 
passive bdi^,  in  yrbxan  one  sensed  the 
aristocrat  who  had  seen  better  days — dis- 
missed. Lilla  had  becune  intmsted  in 
Hamoud,  however,  and  obtained  for  hhs  the 
situation  of  Verne's  personal  attaidant; 

As  wedc  fbUowed  wc^,  the  anoK  of 
Veme*5  misanthn^y  crumbled  away.  Lffia 
had  come  to  hitn  holding  beauty  in  one 
hand,  tenderness  in  the  other.  Then,  over- 
come b^'  the  hopelessness  of  his  new  love — 
the  bdbef  that  the  monory  of  Te<^  formed 
an  impa^able  barrier — hegrewwOTse.  Ltlla 
came  to  him. 

"Do  you  think  I  care  for  that  man?  I 
could  even  hate  him  now,  if  it's  he  who  has 
brought  you  to  this." 

"Oh,  if  I  could  believe  you!" 

"I  am  here  to  prove  it,"  she  said,  "in 
a  way  that  you  could  never  doubt." 

That  day,  at  twilight,  they  were  married. 

Now  began  their  life  together  in  Verne's 
Westchester  home,  with  Hamoud  always 
in  attendance  behind  the  wheel-chair. 
Verne,  hardly  crediting  his  own  happiness, 
and  olten  tortured  by  the  feeling  that  Ulla 
Yrould  some  time  regret  her  act,  began  the 
composition  of  a  great  tone-poem.  Lilla, 
all  devotion,  believed  she  had  written 
"Finis"  to  those  long  pages  of  a  restless,  aim- 
less life.   But  Fate  still  held  much  in  store. 

For  Lawrence  Teck  was  not  dead.  Held 
in  captivity  by  the  Mambava  savages,  he 
finally  gained  his  release  from  their  chief 
and  made  his  way  to  the  coast.  There,  in 
an  old  newspaper,  he  read  an  account  of 
Lilla's  marriage  to  Verne.  With  a  simple 
request  to  the  authorities  that  they  make 
no  report  of  his  showing-up,  he  started  for 
New  York. 

XXTHEN  Lilla  and  David  went  driving 
W    throu|^    the    country,  Hamoud 
prowled  all  over  the  house. 
He  entered  the  study,  to  staie  at  the 


autographed  music  framed  od  the  walls, 

the  manuscript  strewn  over  the  center- 
table,  the  c^ien  piano.  A  kx^  contoi^ 
a^ipeared  v^a  his  face,  for  one  reascn, 
perhaps,  because  he  bdonged  to  the  Ibatfai 
sect  who  looked  askance  at  music,  dis- 
daining eves  the  cantatas  about  the  iHcth 
ot  the  Prophet.  He  went  out  of  the  sVsAf 
in  a  nge,  g^"*"^  the  fcrfdii^  doors  be> 
hind  h^  and  stood  eyii^  the  damask- 
covered  diair  in  ^ich  L31a  usually  sat 

He  recalled  the  old  tales  of  the  lovers,  he 
a  Mf^iammedan  and  she  a  Christian,  who 
always  fled  away  on  a  magic  carx>et  to  the 
aafe^  of  Islam. 

If  it  was  an  hour  appointed  for  pacyvtt 
he  went  iq>  to  his  room,  closed  the  door, 
took  the  Eoan  out  of  his  Zanzibar  bo^ 
a  carved  and  brightly  painted  chest  booad 
with  iron  and  fnrni^ied  with  padkxks. 
He  opened  the  Koran  but  recited  die  veaa 
fnxD  memcny,  tr3riog  to  feel  bdiind  the 
words  the  esoteric  meanings  expounded  ia 
the  conmentaries.  This  done,  he  took  oat 
from  his  bosom  the  talisman  that  he  wore 
attached  to  a  silver  chain — a  silver  (fisk 
having  on  one  side  a  square  made  vip  of 
sacred  characters  and  on  the  other  side  the 
seal  of  Solomon.  The  talisman  recalled  to 
him  the  careless  days  of  good  fortune;  and 
he  became  homesick. 

Thereupon  he  produced  a  little  censer, 
kindled  a  piece  of  charcoal  and  sprinkled 
the  coal  with  aloes,  gum  Incense  and  mu^ 
Sitting  on  his  heels  with  the  censer  between 
his  small  luuids,  he  lowered  his  iace  towacd 
the  ftmies,became  drunk  with  sad  memories. 
His  tears  hissed  on  the  red  coals  and  throu^ 
a  glittering  film  he  saw  the  ancestral  house, 
the  blu^  of  the  clove  trees,  the  deep-blue 
sea  with  the  dhows  slipping  out  toward 
Muscat.  He  dried  his  eyes,  put  everjr^ing 
away,  concealed  in  his  pahn  a  tiny  empty 
square  vial  of  glass  enameled  with  gud 
He  af^ieared  in  the  corridor,  calm,  st^dy, 
^ving  a  pas^ng  housemaid  a  look  of  son. 

When  all  was  silent,  he  entered  LOIa^ 
rooms. 

Hamoud  drew  in  throu^  his  expanded 
nostrils  the  unique  fragrance  of  this  {dace 
and  trembled  as  he  looked  round  him  at 
the  walls  of  French  gray,  the  faintly  orange 
han^ngs,  all  the  charmii^  objects  that  were 
so  arthilly  arranged.  He  passed  mto  her 
bedrocHn,  stood  pensive  before  the  diessiag- 
table  whose  narrors  were  accustomed  to 
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reflect  her,  reached  out  to  touch  the  handles 
oi  her  brushes,  as  if  expecting  them  to  be 
still  warm  from  her  hands.  He  remembered 
the  tiny  empty  vial  at  the  same  moment 
that  he  heard  the  car  returning. 

Lilla,  on  entering  her  bedroom,  found  the 
air  heavier  than  usual  with  her  perfume. 
It  occurred  to  her  that  one  of  the  servants 
must  have  been  taking  some;  and  she  was 
vexed  to  think  that  a  housemaid  should  go 
to  m^t  a  sweetheart  wearing  the  fragr^ce 
that  a  Viemiese  expert  in  odors  had  con- 
cocted "to  e:q)ress  her  special  tmpenunent." 

NOW  and  then,  craving  a  gUmfee  of  the 
gay  streets  and  the  shops,  Lilla  went 
into  town  "to  see  that  everything  was  all 
right"  in  the  house  on  lower  Fifth  Avenue, 
or  else  "to  make  sure  that  Parr  was  com- 
fortable." 

One  afternoon,  at  a  stoppage  of  the  traf- 
fic her  Umou^e  came  side  by  side  with  that 
of  Fanny  Brassfield,  who  persuaded  her  to 
look  in  at  the  horse  ^ow. 

She  found  herself  in  a  box  on  the  edge  of 
an  arena,  amid  a  concourse  of  people  whose 
unrelated  movements  and  chatter  combined 
in  a  species  of  visible  and  audible  mist, 
which  encircled  the  spread  of  tan-bark. 
In  the  midst  of  everything,  in  the  dusty 
glitter  that  poured  down  from  the  hi|^ 
roof,  horses  and  men  were  moving  like 
automata.  The  thud  of  the  hoofs  was  lost 
in  a  great  buzzing  of  voices.  The  odor  of 
stables  was  impregnated  with  the  ccmt  of 
winter  flowers  and  sachets. 

All  around  her  Lilla  could  see  the  pretty 
w(»nen  in  their  slate-gray  and  rust-colored 
dcaks,  in  their  rakish  Uttle  toques  from 
under  which  their  sophisticated  eyes  peeped 
out  in  search  of  homage.  Some  had  the 
expression  of  those  for  whom  love  is  an  as- 
siu-ed  phenomenon  solving  all  questions. 
Others  seemed  to  be  waiting  impatiently 
for  its  advent  or  its  departure.  But  all, 
Lilla  thought,  looked  confidwt  either  of  its 
persistence  or  its  recurrence.  Amid  them 
she  felt  as  isolate  as  a  g^ost. 

Anna  Zanidov,  who  had  stepped  down  in- 
to the  box,  was  looking  at  her  intently. 

"You  do  not  often  come  to  town,  they  tell 
me,"  the  Russian  murmured. 

"No;  why  should  I?"  Lilla  returned,  as  if 
violently  aroused  from  sleep.  She  saw 
beyond  Anna  Zanidov  on  the  steps  of  the 
box  a  man  whose  visage  was  lined  across 
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the  forehead  and  under  the  cheek-bones 
and  who  showed,  under  his  heavy  mouse- 
colored  mustaches,  a  stony,  cobrteous 
smile.   It  was  the  new  face  of  Cornelius 

Rysbroek. 

"No;  sit  here,"  said  the  Russian.  "I 
wish  to  talk  with  Fanny." 

He  seated  himself  beside  Lilla,  and,  after 
watching  a  horse  clear  a  jiunp,  remarked, 

"Do  you  know  I'm  Uving  near  you?" 

He  luui  taken  a  house  in  Westchester 
County,  five  miles  away  from  hers.  He.had 
been  looking  for  quiet  because  he  was  writ- 
ing a  book  about  his  journey  in  China — 
"just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing." 

"Yesterday,"  he  added  indifferently, 
"I  happened  to  pass  your  gates.  At  least, 
I  suppose  they  were.   I  had  a  mind  to  call." 

His  hands  clasped  round  his  knee  at- 
tracted her  unwilling  notice.  They  had 
beonne  sinewy,  strongly  masculine.  He 
appeared  like  a  hard-muscled  elder  brother 
of  the  listless  hypochondriac  who  in  the 
old  days  had  paid  feeble  court  to  her;  and 
strangeness  enveloped  him  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  changes  in  his  body  and  char- 
acter but  also  because  of  the  hardships 
and  escapes  that  he  had  experienced  under 
the  ^adow  of  Tibet.  Yet  in  this  strange- 
ness Lilla  found  a  disturbingly  familiar 
quality,  like  an  echo  of  somethmg  lost,  a 
vague  and  diminished  reapparition  of  an 
oldideal. 

"Yes,"  ^e  said  softly;  "I  wish  we  could  be 
friends  again.  But  the  situation  at  home  is 
so  very  delicate." 

After  a  long  silence  he  uttered,  so  low 
that  she  could  hardly  hear  him,  , 

"Are  there  no  other  places?" 

"It's  getting  late,"  ^e  faltered,  wonder- 
ing where  she  was  going  to  find  the  strength 
to  rise  from  her  chair. 

"Yes;  go  back  to  your  tomb.  Are  there 
any  mirrors  in  it?  Do  you  ever  look  in 
them?  Do  you  see  in  them  what's  happen- 
ing to  you?  Your  eyes  are  losing  their 
luster;  you're  getting  haggard,  and  in  a  lit- 
tle wUle  one  will  see  the  bones  under  your 
skin.  At  this  moment  you  \oc^  like  the 
devil."  Wthout  raising  his  voice,  without 
ceasing  to  stare  as  though  bored  at  the  old 
Russian  silver  box  from  which  he  was 
taking  a  cigaret  with  trembling  Angers, 
he  pronounced  malignantly :  "You  are  losing 
your  beauty,  Lilla — all  that  you  ever  had 
to  plunge  8  man  into  helL  Presently, 
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thank  God,  fbsace  will  be  nothing  to  love." 

It  seemed  to  her  that  he  had  touted  the 
words  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  that  the  whole 
multitude  must  have  heard  him,  and  must 
have  seen  the  look  that  he  showed  her  for 
the  briefest  instant — the  look  of  a  damned 
soul  peering  throu^  flames  that  only  ^e 
could  cjuench. 

At  the  full  impact  (A  pity  and  lemocsc 
at  iaatf  die  fdt  her  spirit  stumbling  toward 
his  tfacough  that  inferno. 

The  promenaders  perceived  a  woman  and 
a  maoi  ei^essionless,  though  rather  worn 
and  fnle^perhaps  from  too  many  late 
festivities — exchanging  i^parently  commcm- 
phtce  words  ^ile  staring  down  at  the 
horses. 

'pbone  you  to-night  " 

'^the'i>h<me." 

Wish  an  indolent  movement  he  thrust  his 
rfuikii^  hands  into  his  coat  pockets  utd 
tried  again.  "I'll  drive  over  in  the  mofimtg. 
You  Bu^t  be  taking  a  walk  " 

Weak  and  sick,  she  glanced  down  at  the 
buttons  of  her  gloves  before  risii^  to  her 
feet.  She  heard  Anna  Zanidov  sayti^  to 
Faosy  Braasfield:  "WeU,  I've  lost  those 
friends  of  mine.  No  matter;  IMl  find  a 
taxi.*'  Pouncing  upon  this  diance  to  es- 
cape, for  the  moment,  fnnn  him  and  from 
hersdf,  Lilla  blurted  out: 

"Let  mc  give  you  a  lift.   Come  on." 

Comelrus  Rysbroek  saw  her  lovely  head 
turning  away  from  him,  the  swirl  of  her 
cloak  as  ^e  ascended  the  stq>s,  the  flash 
of  her  tapering  boot-heel.  He  then  stood 
lo(dc^  round  him  throu^  his  ironical, 
weary  ma^c,  one  hand  on  the  bade  of  a 
chur,  however,  as  if  without  that  siq^rt 
his  {{iiaking  might  let  him  fall  to  the 
floor. 

THE  limousine  glided  northward.  A  cold 
rain  was  falling.  Behind  the  glisten- 
ing vindow-^HUtes  the  seme  was  continually 
mating  &om  one  blackness  into  aiiother. 
At  each  flash  of  radiance  Madame  Zanidov 
¥ras  revealed  moti<Hiless  in  her  comer, 
muffled  in  her  cloak,  with  closed  eyes. 

"Is  she  reading  my  thoughts?'*  Lilla 
wondered. 

No  matter.  By  this  time  the  whole  world 
must  know  than,  released  as  they  had  been 
into  tkat  eager  puUic  air  like  a  deafening 
cry  of  confession.  "What's  to  be  the  end  of 
this?"  she  asked  herself,  appalled,  as  she 


felt  her  life  bdi^  whirled  akmg  fnwn  one 
fatal  impulse  to  another,  j;^  as  she  was 
being  whined  by  the  limousine  from  dark- 
ness to  darkness.  Ah,  to  che<^  that  inexor- 
able progress;  to  see  some  constant  light! 

Anna  Zanidov  turned  her  wedge-dbaped 
face  towai^  Lilla  with  the  words:  "I 
have  diought  of  you  many  times." 

"I  can  say  the  same." 

"To  be  sue,"  the  Russian  decbred,  "I 
have  stopped  doing  that,  you  know.  I 
didn't  want  to  eod  by  being  shunned." 

"I  suppose  you  stiU  hav^the  gift." 

"No  doubt." 

The  limousine  halted.  Across  its  path 
rumbled  a  street-car  mistily  br^t  b^ind 
the  rain,  crowded  with  ^le^e  1^0  rqxe- 
sented  a  rational  humanity  aloof  fxcm  Ae 
little  ooanpartment  in  vrtnch  were  shot 
these  two  victims  of  remarkable  beliel^ 
Then,  the  limousine  moving  on,  the  Uuned 
phantaanagoria  closed  in  again,  ukd  the 
northern  vista  Uxk  on  the-  amlngaity  at 
Lilla's  life,  a  comptnind  of  daiknesaes  and 
deceptive  gleams,  stretching  away  toward— 
idiat?   She  uttoed, 

"Nevertbdess,  to  know  the  futurei" 
And  as  the  Russian  remuned  mute  aad 
motionless,  she  faltered,  "No  matter  what 
one  learned,  the  suspense  would  be  over." 
-  "Would  it,  indeed?" 

"I  am  desperate,"  Lilla  re^Mioded  in 
low  tones. 

After  a  while,  Madame  Zanidov,  with  a 
compassionate  austerity,  responded, 

"Remember,  then,  that  it  is  yoa  wfao 
wished  diis." 

Their  hands  touched.  In  the  rushing 
limousine,  in  this  fluidity  of  li^ts  and  dark- 
ness, they  were  intent  on  the  phenomoMn 
that  boUi  believed  to  be  a  reflation  of 
fate.  At  last  the  durvovant  quietly  be- 
gan, 

"I  am  out  of  doors,  far  away— — " 
The  glare  of  jpaasii^  headlights  ihsghytA 
her  <d(wed  <d>bque  eyes,  her  parted  frt 
lips,  her  idol-like  aspect,  w^idi  bestowed 
on  her  the  impressiveneas,  the  seeming  in- 
£allU>ility  of  those  oracles  that  were  andoit- 
ly  supposed  to  describe  some  futuremood 
of  tta  chaotic  ebband  sui^  that  human 
beings  call  life. 

"Very  old  tree-trunks.  Great  tiaifing 
vines.  Huge  flowers  black  in  the  nooB- 
Jight.  It  is  the  very  same  place.  Here  is 
that  clearing,  and  the  acpiatting  Uack 
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men.  Thdr  hands  axe  folded;  their  heads 
are  bowed  forward;  they  are  filled  with  sad- 
ness. Near  them,  on  the  ground,  ties  the 
dead  man  whose  body  is  covert  with  a 
cloth.  It  is  the  man  who  has  loved  you." 
She  dropped  Lilla's  handf  protesting,  'This 
is  incredible!" 
"Incredible?" 

''Yes;  because  this  scene  appeals  to  be 
still  in  the  future.  Bo  you  un^stand  me? 
Hasn't  happened  yet." 

The  liinousine  stO[^ed  before  tlu  Rus- 
sian's door  as  Lilla,  disgusted  by  this  anti- 
climax, replied  : 

"You  have  repeated  your  old  prophecy 
because  it  has  haunted  my  mind  ever  since 
you  made  it  that  night  at  the  Brassfields'. 
You've  merely  got  back  from  me  the  im- 
pnasaon  that  you  stamped  on  my  oonsdous- 
nessthen." 

'Hien  that  is  something  new.  These 
perceptions  of  mine  have  never  referred  to 
the  past.  Besides,  I  had  just  now — ^but 
how  shall  I  explain  it? — a  powerful  sense  of 
the  future.  Ah,  well;  maybe  this  gift  of 
mine  is  leaving  me,  since  I've  refused  to 
use  it.  I  slia'n't  be  sorry."  As  she  got  out 
of  the  car,  ^e  amended,  "At  least,  I  don't 
think  I'm  sorry  to  have  disappointed  you." 

The  door  snapped  shut  on  that  hope; 
the  world  became  fluid  again,  and  liUa 
was  borne  away  toward  another  pity  and 
another  remorse. 

HAMOUD  opened  the  front  door  and 
told  her,  "They  are  waiting  for  you." 
"They?   Who  is  here?" 
"Mr.  Brantcane." 

She  stood  for  a  moment  staring  balefully 
at  the  stone  knigbt  above  the  fireplace  of  the 
hall,  who  still  raised  his  sightless  face  and 
brandished  his  blunt  sword  with  that  stupid 
appearance  of  defying  everything.  Then 
she  tossed  aside  her  cloak  and  hat  and  went 
straight  into  the  living-room,  peeling  off 
her  gloves,  saying  in  a  gracious  voice: 

"Hellol  How  nice!  But  how  foolish  to 
wait  for  me!  You  must  both  be  starved." 

"No;  but  David  has  been  imagining  all 
sorts  of  calamities,  "Bran  tome  returned,  with 
a  loud  artificial  laugh  and  a  look  of  anxiety 
in  the  depths  of  his  old  eyes.  As  for  the 
invalid,  silent  in  his  wheel-chair  before  the 
Flemish  tapestry,  he  showed  her  a  frozen 
smile,  a  travesty  of  approval. 

They  went  in  to  diimer.   As  soon  as  they 
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had  sat  down,  she  bc^an,  with  an  mmaturU 
vivacity,  to  them  where  she  had  been. 
Hiat  horse  showl  It  had  never  seemed  so 
silly  to  her.  The  same  old  stable-slang  in- 
terspersed with  the  same  old  scandal. 

David  remained  quite  still,  his  frail  shoul- 
ders bowed  forward,  his  head  advanced. 
She  could  not  abate  that  frozen  smile  ci 
his. 

"Why  don't  you  eat  your  dinner?"  she 
asked  mm. 

"I  am  interested,"  he  replied  rather 
hoarsely. 

"At  what?  I  was  wondering  what  r^t 
I  had  to  inflict  all  that  on  you.  I  suppose 
when  I  came  in  you  were  talking  of  some- 
thing worth  whUe."  She  turned  agam  to 
Brantome.   "And  'Marco  Polo'?" 

"The  best  tone-poem  ance  Don  Quix- 
ote,' "  he  said,  rismg  and  makix^her  a  bow. 
"As  far  as  it  has  gone.  It  is  not  finished 
yet." 

"It  soon  will  be.   Won't  it,  David?" 

"Oh,  another  month,  with  luck,"  he  re- 
turned lightly,  trying  to  lift  a  wineglass 
and  spilling  on  the  cloth  the  champagne 
that  had  b^n  prescribed  by  Dr.  Fallows. 

She  caught  his  wrist.  A  pang  pa^ed 
through  her  heart.  She  showed  them  a 
new  expression,  or  else  an  old  one  for  which 
they  had  been  hppong,  as  ^e  exdaimed  in 
alarm, 

"You're  not  so  well  to-night!" 

And,  as  Hamoud  was  wheeling  David 
into  the  living-room,  she  protested  to 
Brantome,  "I  can't  leave  hun  for  a  day 
without  something  happening." 

"Then  for  God's  sake  don't— at  least  till 
this  piece  is  done."  He  pulled  her  back 
and  whispered:  "Why,  this  afternoon  he 
was  nearly  beside  himself.  How  can  he 
work  " 

"About  what?"  she  ejaculated,  glancing 
down  at  his  hand  on  her  arm. 

"How  should  I  know,  if  you  don't?" 

In  the  living-room,  Brantome  did  not 
sit  down.  Fluked  from  the  wine  tlukt  he 
had  drunk,  striding  to  and  fro,  he  he^js.  a 
rigmarole  about  "David's  future" — about 
"Marco  Polo."  They  hardly  recognized 
him.  The  old  leonine  fellow  was  trans- 
figured, as  though  by  m^alomania.  He 
seemed  larger,  and  slowly  made  the  gestures 
of  an  emperor. 

"And  do  you  think  I'm  going  to  let  it  be 
produced  the  first  time  in  the  usual  way — 
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in  the  style  that's  always  the  fate  oi  new 
works  by  young  men?  Between  two  pieces 
by  moderns  unknown  in  this  country,  so 
that  every  oat  is  suspicious  before  a  note  is 
heard?  Or  by  some  ass  who  comes  on  with 
a  deprecating  air,  an  effect  <rf  washing  his 
haiuk  of  idl  re^nsibility — who  con- 
ducts the  thing  like  an  apologetic  metro- 
nxmtf  is  lurboring  a  lot  of  benighted 
secood  vioHns,  ha^'t  half  idwarsed  it,  and 
thinks  to  get  by  with  some  boisterous 
fortissimos?  Let  me  tell  you  whoever 
plays  it  first  will  have  the  fear  of  the  Lord  in 
his  heart.  And  of  me,  Brantixne!" 

Bt  darted  into  the  study  as  Lilk  said  to 
David; 

"The  piece  will  stand  up  for  itsdf,  I 
think.   He's  becoming  too  ndiculoiis." 

BUT  in  the  other  roam  Brantome  began 
beating  out  fragmentsof  "Marco  Polo." 
The  familiar  sounds  took  on  a  startling 
majesty  in  the  atmosphere  heavily  charged 
with  the  layer's  atdtatkNQ.  One  had  an 
illusion  that  this  music  was  irradiatii^ 
Jrom  the  house  all  over  the  earth.  Then, 
in  the  silence,  the  rustle  ot  the  rain  seoned 
a  }oag  murmur  of  enthusiastic  c«nment. 

Abruptly  Brantome  reappeared  in  the 
doorway  with  his  mane  disheveled,  like  a 
lion  let  out  of  a  cage;  but  Lilla  was  too 
wretched  to  lai^h  at  him.  Now  he  was 
bursting  with  memories  of  those,  since 
great,  with  whom  he  had  chummed  in  his 
youth,  when  he,  too,  had  expected  to  be 
great.  He  swept  his  listeners  away  to 
foreign  studios,  where  they  saw  young 
men  pmsing  for  flights  amid  the  stars. 

"Aim!  here,"  he  af&rmed,  whirling  round 
to  Litta,  "is  something  better  in  humor, 
in  tragedy,  in  dignity,  in  richness  of  inven- 
tion, in  everything." 

"I  know  it,"  she  responded,  reaching  out 
to  lay  her  hand  upon  David's  hand. 

"Something  better,"  he  rq>eated,  iii  a 
changed  vrace,  with  an  effect  of  shrinking 
to  his  usual  proportions.  His  arm  fdl  to 
his  side,  and  he  turned  away  to  hide  his 
altered  lo<*.  "I'll  fight  for  this  boy,"  he 
said,  "in  fight  the  whole  world  for 
him." 

"You  looked/'  suggested  Lilla  gently, 
"as  if  you  were  gomg  to  ^^t  me,  too." 

'*You?  No;  you  are  my  ally.  Or^  it 
you  please,  I  am  yours;  for  neither  <d  us 
cui  w>  anything  without  you." 


At  midni^ti  when  LiBa  retained  tte 
doorway  of  las  bedroom,  David  ms  nut 
asleq>. 

She  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  A 
beam  of  H^t  from  the  corridor  touched  her 
slender  figure  wnqq>ed  in  yellow  silk  and 
her  braided  hair  outlined  round  her  iKsd 
by  a  narrow  golden  halo.  The  rain  had 
ceased,  and  the  breeze  from  the  window  nas 
laden  with  the  odor  of  the  saturated  earth. 
Falteringly  he  asked  her  if  fdie  was  chSly. 

^e  was  surprised,  having  been  aware  fw 
a  kmg  while  otAy  of  this  pi^  and  this  re- 
morse. 

"You  have  suffo^d  to-day,"  she  said. 

He  resp(MKled,  "The  penal^  one  pays  Sor 
havmg  acquired  great  ridies  is  the  fear  of 
kxBng  tfaem." 

9ie  wassSoitfbra  time,  thra  murmured: 

"When  this  piece  is  finished,  or  tomorrow 
if  you  like,  we  m^t  go  alHoad.  Over  there 
we  could  find  any  number  <rf  nice  secluded 
places.  Would  stxne  Greek  island  j^ease 
you?  The  climate  is  very  invj^rating." 

"WouM  you  like  it?" 

"If  it  would  make  you  happier." 

Ife  uttered  a  groan.  "Ifow  I  torment  yoal 
It  most  be  some  devfl  in  me  that  pnnnpts  me 
to  this  u^ratitude.  All  that  you've  doot 
for  me,  and  I'm  not  satined!  You  are 
perfection."  ' 

^e  laughed  dismally,  raising  her  face  in 
the  gloom  of  the  bed-canopy  that  en- 
shrouded than  tike  the  shadows  of  a  cata* 
folque.  PerfectifHi!  A  sorry  heroine,  an 
unf^aUe  creature,  tossed  about  from  <»ie 
compassion  to  another,  fmn  a  con- 
temptible dissatisfaction  here  to  a  half- 
hypocritical  idea  oi  lepamtkm  there,  and 
now  to  sdf-atMisement!  She  was  stdc  from 
di^ust  at  her  ii^raritude  to  this  poOT  in- 
valid, throu^  ^om  she  had  beosne  majes- 
tic, holding  fate  back  so  tiutt  beauty,  and 
even  life,  mi^t  miraculously  survive.  She 
seemed  to  luve  emerged  fnHn  an  ifftMe 
dream;  she  longed  to  merit  again,  at  least  in 
her  devotion  to  this  siq>ine  figure,  that  word 
"perfection."  Suddenly  her  bosom  swelled, 
not  only  with  compunction  but  with  love 
also — a  love  perhaps  in  some  ways  strtH^ 
than  any  other,  a  maternal  x>assion,  since  it 
was  she,  indeed,  ^o  had  recreated  him, 
and  since  without  the  noarishment  of  her 
daily  reassurances  he  must  <fie. 

"Hdp  me  to  desove  those  words,"  Aft 
besoi^t  him,  bending  down  tiuouj^  the 
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shadows.  Her  tears  moistened  his  Ups,  and 
upon  that  revelation  he  stammered, 

**At  this  moment  I  feel  that  you're  mine." 

"Not  oidy  this  moment.   Forever  1" 

IN  THE  morning,  when  Brantome  had 
departed  for  the  city,  lilla  said  to  Ha- 
moud,  "Please  tell  the  servants  that  if  any 
one  should  ask  for  me  I'm  not  at  h(»ne." 

Soon  afterward,  while  David  was  at  work 
shut  up  in  the  study  and  LiUa  was  trying 
to  read  a  book  in  the  living-room,  the  door- 
bell rang.  When  she  heard  Hamoud,  in  the 
hall,  speaking  quickly  in  Arabic,  her  body 
relaxed.   She  thought: 

"He  has  found  one  of  his  own  pec^e.  I 
am  glad.  He  must  have  been  so  lonely  all 
this  while." 

She  heard  another  voice,  de€|>er  and  nu>re 
vibrant.  "Yes,  Arabic,"  she  said,  smiling 
contentedly.  Of  a  sudden,  for  some  inex- 
plicable reason,  she  felt  as  if  she  were  going 
to  faint. 

She  raised  her  eyes  from  the  book  and 
saw  a  tall  man  with  a  black  beard  standing 
in  the  hall  doorway,  watdiing  her. 

She  was  sozed  with  the  paralydng  chill 
that  comes  to  those  ^o  se^  to  be  con- 
fronted by  apparitions  of  the  dead.  Her 
conviction  that  die  saw  no  living  man  was 
strengthened  by  his  physical  alteration. 
His  black  beard,  which  covered  even  his 
cheek-bones,  masked  a  shriveled  counte- 
nance. His  eyes  had  receded  into  their 
sockets;  his  lips  were  stretched  over  his 
teeth,  uid  the  swarthiness  of  his  skin  had 
become  sulphurous.  The  stillness  of  his  at- 
titude and  his  blank,  attentive  look  onn- 
pleted  the  effect  of  unreality. 

Then  she  thought,  "Perhaps  it's  I  who  am 
dead."  Her  surroimdings  melted  away. 
All  her  oUigations  related  to  these  sur- 
zouxuiings  mdted  also.  She  b^an  to  float 
toward  him,  over  the  floor  that  she  no 
longer  felt  beneath  her  feet,  so  that  her  dis- 
embodied spirit  might  be  merged  with  this 
other  spirit.  Her  half-raised  hands  pre- 
pared to  cling  to  him — as  though  one  phan- 
tom could  cling  fast  to  another!  But 
abruptly  an  inivisble  force  seemed  to  check 
her  progress  midway,  and  she  stood  before 
him  wiUi  her.ams,  that  had  meant  to  em- 
brace him,  lifted  in  vb&t  f^»peared  to  be  a 
frozen  gesture  of  horrified  denial. 

There  was  no  diange  in  his  face,  disfigured 
by  unhappiness  and  illness. 

Bftrybody's  Uagaant,  Dtetmber,  1931 


The  air  round  them  b€^an  to  tronble  with 

strains  of  music — ^harmonies  mounting  up 
toward  a  climax  of  intolerable  beauty.  It 
came,  this  perfect  epitome  of  love,  from  be- 
hind the  closed  doors  of  the  study,  where 
David  Verne  was  playing  as  never  before. 
"Lillal" 

A  fvofound  silen(»  followed  the  call  that 
neither  dL  these  two  had  uttered.  And  from 
behind  the  closed  doors  David,  transported 
by  his  exultation,  cried  out  again  to  the 
Muse:"Lilla!  LiUa!" 

Swaying  aside,  she  sank  down  into  a 
chair.  As  she  sat  there,  a  huddle  of  coffee- 
colored  fabric  and  pallid  flesh,  the  simlight 
burst  through  the  clouds  to  smite  her  all 
over  with  its  ^lory,  igniting  her  h^,  turmi^ 
her  face  into  mcandescent  gold. 

Lawrence  Teck  watched  this  transfigura- 
tion. 

He  forgot  his  sardonic,  slight  purpose  in 
coming  here.  He  became  natural — ready  to 
fight  for  this  woman,  though  still  believing 
that  he  despised  everything  about  her  ex- 
cq>t  her  loveliness.  All  at  once  he  was  like 
a  man  who  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  chasm, 
who  has  an  idea  that  he  may  be  able  to  leap 
across,  from  a  bitterness  radured  alone  to  a 
bitterness  shared  with  another.  He  took 
the  leap.    He  put  her  to  the  test 

She  saw  him  walking  across  the  living- 
room  toward  the  closed  doors  <A  tfie  study. 

Noiselessly,  as  swift  as  her  dreadful 
thought,  ^e  rose,  traversed  the  nxsn,  passed 
him,  and  whirled  round  against  the  door. 
She  flung  out  her  arms  in  a  movemoit  that 
nailed  her  agunst  the  panels  as  one  mi^t 
be  nailed  to  a  cross,  ^e  could  not  sp^k; 
but  he  read  on  her  lips,  as  if  she  had  cried  it 
in  his  face,  "No!" 

The  music  began  again,  at  first  soft  and 
simply  melodious,  soon  complex  and  thun- 
derous. The  door  at  her  back  vibrated  from 
the  sound,  and  the  quivering  penetrated  her 
body  and  her  brain.  The  ^ole  rocun  re- 
verberated from  this  triumph  of  involuntary 
pity.  And  again  that  voice  exulting  in  the 
study: 

"Lilla!  Oh,  where  are  you?  Don't  you 
hear  the  strength  in  my  hands?  As  if  I  were 
getting  well  " 

"Come  away  from  here,"  muttered, 
giving  Lawrence  an  awful  stare,  snatch- 
ing at  his  sleeve,  dragging  him  after  her 
across  the  room,  her  feet  as  heavy  as  if  she 
were  fleeii^  through  a  nightmare.  Now, 
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stnCining  at  his  arm,  she  was  in  the  wain> 
scoted  hall  before  the  stone  mantelpiece 
that  bore  up  the  defiant  kni^t.  Now  she 
reached  the  fernery.  The  pahns  leaped 
back  into  place  behind  them  as  she  a>l- 
lapsed  upon  the  red  cu^ions  of  the  settee. 

Bt  stood  watching  her  as  before,  erect, 
breathing,  alive,  even  though  he  lay 
smashed  in  the  depths  of  that  oiasm  which 
she  had  prevented  him  from  leaping. 

*'  AND  your  idea  is,"  Lawrence  inquired 
calmly/'that  he  mustn't  know  at  all?" 
She  continued  to  weep  in  silence.  He 
added,  "I  merely  mean,  is  it  practicable?" 

Incoherently  she  started  to  tell  the  whole 
story  over  again. 

'*But  how  can  I  make  you  understand? 
My  wits  are  gone.  He  was  utterly  helpless, 
done  for;  you  might  as  wdl  say  dead.  All 
the  Ufe  blazing  and  throbbii^  round  him — 
and  round  me,  too;  for  I  was  as  good  as  dead 
also.  Two  dead  people  meeting  and  trying 
to  6ad  their  way  bade,,  throu^  each  other, 
to  some  sort  of  life.  But  he  didn't  know 
that  he  was  helping  me;  that  is  my  secret. 
Yet  it  wasn't  all  sel&shness  with  me.  In  the 
end  I  was  persuaded  just  by  pity.  Have  you 
seen  a  sick  animal  looking  at  you  plead- 
ingfy?  Pity  is  a  monster.  First  one  ten- 
tacle, then  another,  and  finally  one  is  pulled 
under  and  devoured.  One  should  never  feel 
pity.  But  you  were  gone." 

She  iMKSsed  her  fingers  to  her  temples  and 
dosed  her  eyes. 

"Don't  you  know  this  will  kill  him?"  she 
asked.  *'But  how  could  you  know  that? 
It's  so,  all  the  same.  It's  just  I  who  have 
kept  him  alive.  Ah!  This  is  too  much! 
What  am  I  to  do?" 

She  writhed  amid  the  red  cushions  of  the 
settee  till  he  commanded  sternly: 

"C^ilm  yourself.  It's  Ume  we  began  to 
talk  sensibh-.  you  and  I." 

She  sat  still,  looking  at  him  in  tenor. 

"Yes,"  she  whispered  abjectly. 

His  erect  immobility,  his  emotional  self- 
containment  recalled  to  her,  by  contrast, 
the  feebleness  and  helplessness  that  had 
lured  her  into  this  trap.  Once  more  she  per- 
ceived in  this  man  the  refuge  that  h^  frailty 
of  nerves  and  tissues  had  always  yearned  for; 
and  the  miracle  that  she  had  accomplished 
in  his  absence  became  the  work  of  a  stranger. 
Ah,  to  Let  go  of  heroism  now,  to  be  once  more 
her  true  self — the  fragile  c(»nplenient  d  this 


strength!  But  in  the  very  moment  iriien  die 
visualized  the  consummation  at  that  wiA, 
she  saw  with  her  mind's  eye  the  otlm  sit- 
ting at  the  piano  in  his  whed^Jiair,  his  music 
strewn  round  him,  the  air  still  vibrant  with 
triumph  and  gratitude,  his  bee  turned 
eagerly  toward  the  door  as  toward  the 
source  oS  an  infallible  reassurance,  (tf  beauti- 
ful accomplishment,  of  life  itself. 

The  paJms,  forming  an  arch  above  him, 
cast  a  greenish  dudow  over  his  bearded  vis- 
age, which  was  sunken  and  yellow  from 
the  last  attack  of  fever  in  the  coast  town. 
This  head  of  his,  hovering  bdore  her  in  a 
frame  of  ragged  greenery,  seemed  about  to 
melt  away  amid  ooib  ol  her  old  iBusions  of 
the  jungle.  Giwhialty  she  anderstood  that 
this  was  not  he  whom  she  had  mairied  od 
that  ni^t  of  roonance. 

All  those  thoi^ts  of  his  were  what  had 
changed  his  face  into  this  new  appearance, 
bard  and  misunderstanding,  incredulous 
and  ironical,  and  crushed  with  an  uttei 
weariness  of  qurit.  And  lilla  did  not  know 
how  to  summon  back  into  bong  the  man 
that  he  had  been,  for  all  ha  inqnraticm  wis 
draped  down  by  guilt.  She  remonbered 
the  dusty  rooms  where  even  her  last  tribute 
oi  flowers  had  now  turned  to  dust.  She  re- 
called the  victorious  seductiveness  oi  genim, 

e^tism,  the  lure  <^  a  world  in  which  a 
mynad  of  women  had  seemed  to  be  dandng 
away  from  her  toward  happiness.  Sic 
quailed  as  she  heard  again  her  vow  to  Law- 
rence <»i  their  wedding-ni^t,  "Foreveri" 
and  that  word  was  blemled  with  the  other 
"Forever!"  which,  a  few  hours  ago,  ^e  had 
uttered  in  the  gloom  of  David's  bedroom. 

He  felt  her  sense  <jf  guilt  and  misinter- 
preted it.  When  her  protestations  became 
more  intimate,  a  smile,  half  contemptuous 
and  half  commiseratiii^,  a{^>eaied  tm  hii 
shrunken  lipa.   It  struck  her  silent. 

"As  I  understand  it,"  said  Lawrence 
Teck,  "this  is  your  plan,  i^ch  seems  to 
me,  in  the  light  of  common  sense,  perfectly 
hopeless.  In  short,  he's  not  to  know. 
You've  refused  to  let  me  face  him  " 

"Ah,  yes,"  she  sighed,  and  quoted:  "  In- 
firm of  purpose,  give  me  the  dii^ers.'  You'd 
kill  him  for  me,  wouldn't  you?" 

"You  exaggerate.  If  he  were  as  ddi> 
cately  poised  as  that,  I  shonkin*t  want  hit 
death  on  my  hands.  These  pet^e  who  kiB 
one  another,  and  even  themsdves,  for  lore 
exist,  of  course;  but  to  me  they're  ridicuhMi. 
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The  game  isn't  worth  it.  There  are  too 
many  other  things  in  life.  As  for  me,  my 
work,  that  part  <ot  it  out  there  unfinished, 
dropped  so  that  I  could  run  back  here  and 
clear  this  matter  up  " 

'*No;  I'm  the  one  that  you're  killing,"  she 
returned,  bowing  her  head. 

He  went  on  in  a  deliberate,  grave  tone, 
feeling  l(^ical  and  dizzy,  replete  with  self- 
justification,  magnanimity  and  horror: 

"I  managed  to  arrive  in  this  country  se- 
cretly. There  are  only  three  persons  in  New 
York  who  know  that  I'm  here,  or,  for  that 
matter,  alive.  It  may  help  a  little  if  I  suc- 
ceed in  slipping  away  as  quietly  as  I  came. 
Yon  can  get  your  divwre  on  grounds  of  de- 
sertim.  I'm  sorry  oiou^  to  have  let  you 
in  for  this.  It's  my  fault  from  beginning  to 
end.  I  shouldn't  have  appeared  then,  and, 
wOTst  <rf  all,  I  shouldn't  have  reappeared 
now."  He  hesitated;  then,  glancing  toward 
the  door  of  the  fernery:  "No  doubt  you'll 
discover  how  to  smooth  it  out  with  him. 
After  all,  if  he  were  the  most  sensitive  crea- 
ture on  earth,  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  when 
he  undnstands  that ,  though  I've  popped  up 
alive,  he  is  the  one  you've  chosen." 

"You  are  mad!"  she  gasped,  giving  a  con- 
vulsive bound  amid  the  red  cushions. 

He  wondered  if  it  were  so. 

Here  she  was  before  his  ej-es,  more  beauti- 
ful than  in  any  of  his  dreams,  a  diffuse  vision 
compressed  once  more  into  a  tangible  form, 
fragrant  and  warm,  full  of  cour^ng  blood 
and  tremors,  no  doubt  still  capable  «  those 
same  ecstatic  appearances  and  vocal  rhap- 
sodies. All  his  swarming  jealous  thoughts 
were  consuming  him  as  warrior-ants  might 
consume  some  wretched  victim  of  King 
Muene-Motapa.  He  felt  that  this  deliber- 
ate farce  must  end,  that  he  must  spring 
through  the  door,  find  the  other,  kill  him 
with  one  blow,  and  then  rush  for  away  from 
this  woman  who,  like  a  fallen  goddess,  lay 
weeping  again,  her  face  between  her  arms, 
somehow  pathetic  under  this  retribution  for 
the  inconstancy  that  she  pretended  was 
pity. 

She  raised  her  face  and  pronounced: 

"God  can't  be  as  cruel  as  this.  There  must 
be  some  way.   But  I  can't  think  any  more." 

**TTiere  are  two  ways.  One  is  for  me  to 
go.   The  other  is  to  tell  him." 

She  sat  up  and  clutched  the  cushions  on 
each  side  of  her. 

"You  ask  me  to  go  into  that  room,  vad 
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you  might  as  well  say  shoot  him  through  the 
heart  I" 

He  said  to  himself:  "How  ^e  sticks  to  iti 
This  pretense  is  all  she  has  to  cling  to,  poor 
thing,  in  lieu  of  saying  straight  out :  *I  can't 
return  to  that  old  adventure  now.  Too 
much  time  has  intervened ;  I'm  no  kmger  the 
same  woman.  I  must  stick  to  this  new  ro- 
mance.' "  He  said  to  himself,  "I  shall  ^ 
away  from  here  this  moment."  He  turmd 
toward  the  doorway. 

"Remember,"  he  told  her  wearily,  "I'm 
depending  on  your  silence." 

Struck  by  the  f<^y  of  that  caution,  he 
hurried  into  the  hall,  as  though  to  escape  an 
outburst  dt  laughter. 

He  was  close  to  the  front  doot  when  she 
appeared  in  his  path. 

"Wait  outside.   I'll  go  with  you." 

She  stood  tearing  her  handkerchief  to 
pieces,  lookup  at  him  strangely  out  of 
her  swollen  eyes.    She  went  on: 

"Why,  we  must  talk.  We  can  surely  find 
the  wayout.  But  not  here.  At  the  rooms. 
The  samerooms — "  A  film  passed  over  her 
eyes.  She  cau^t  him  &st  round  the  nec&, 
raised  her  lips  toward  his,  and  whispered, 
with  a  distracted  appearance  that  seemed 
guilty  as  well  as  passionate:  "You  still  love 
me!   As  much  as  e\'er!" 

He  felt  that  he  and  she  had  reached  the 
depths.  This  temptation  capping  the  cH- 
max  of  her  rejection — this  monstrous  in- 
version of  the  classic  trian^!  "What  is 
she,  then,"  he  asked  himself,  "and  what  am 
I?"  Yos  he  caught  hold  of  her  as  if  be  were 
going  to  crush  her  doubly  perfidious,  inex- 
plicable heart,  and  fastened  his  Hps  to  hers 
befOTe  he  thrust  her  from  him  with  a  gesture 
meant  to  express  all  his  ktathing  of  her,  of 
himself,  of  the  whole  <rf  life. 

"(%,  wait!"  she  cried,  as  he  fumbled  with 
the  door. 

To  hold  her  off,  with  the  first  words  that 
came  into  his  bead,  he  cast  at  ha^ 
'To-morrow!" 

She  remfuned  facing  the  closed  door, 
softly  repeating, 
"To-monow." 

/^RNELIUS  RYSBROEK  had  just 
^  driven  up  before  the  house  in  a  bhie 
nmabont.  Now,  sunk  down  behind  the 
steering-wheel,  he  gaped  at  the  black- 
bearded  man  niio  stood  like  a  rock  at  the 
foot  of  a  low  fl^t  of  steps. 
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Lawraice  Teck  put  on  his  hat,  gave  Cor^ 
nelius  RjTsbroek  a  blind  stare,  climbed  into  a 
hired  car.  In  doing  so,  he  showed  his  aquiline 
profile;  and  then  Cornelius  recalled  the 
moonlit  terrace  of  the  Brassfields*  country 
house. 

"It's  he!" 

The  hired  car  set  out  for  New  York,  and 
behind  it,  all  the  way,  went  the  blue  ruor 
about 

SHE  entered  her  sittii^-room,  locked  the 
door,  threw  herself  upon  the  couch. 
Round  lunch-time  there  came  a  creaking  in 
the  corridor,  a  knock.  It  was  David  in  his 
wheel-chair,  propelled  by  Hamoud. 

"No  lunch.  And  perhaps  no  dinner. 
It's  cmly  a  headache,  dear.  I  shall  be  all 
right" 

"Your  voice  sounds  " 

"Why  not,  since  I'm  suffering  a  little?" 
The  creaking  sound  died  away. 
At  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn  she  was  up. 
An  hour  later  she  entered  David's  bedroom, 
dressed,  hatted  and  gloved.   Her  skin  ap- 
peared translucent.   Her  hands,  drawing 
her  cloak  round  her  shivering  body,  seemed 
almost  too  weak  for  that  task..   She  wore 
hear  perfume. 
"Why,  where  are  you  going?" 
"To  town.   It  seems  that  Parr  has  faJlea 
iU." 

She  leaned  over  him  quickly,  thinking  of 
all  the  kisses  of  betrayal  that  had  ever  been 
bestowed  upon  the  unaware.  She  went  out, 
leaving  him  dumfounded  by  her  abearance 
<rf  feverish  eagerness,  energy  and  sickness. 

On  the  ride  to  New  York  she  lay  back  in 
the  comer  of  the  limousine,  her  face  burning, 
her  lips  pressed  together.  "He  thinks  I 
don't  love  him,  it  seems!"  That  was  the 
tender  menace  she  hurled  ahead  of  her  as 
the  car  carried  her  swiftly,  yet  how  slowly, 
toward  his  rooms. 

She  remembered  Anna  Zanidov. 

"Hie  infallible  dairvoyantl  All  that  sol- 
emn nonsense!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Ha,  ha,  hal" 

She  found  herself  at  the  door  of  his  rooms, 
ringing,  knocking,  calling  his  name  through 
the  panels.  She  recollected  that  she  had  the 
key  in  her  purse.  The  door  swung  back 
with  a  bang,  and  she  ran  through  the 
^ded  apartment  that  was  filled  with  the 
dull  gleaming  of  weapons.  She  stopped  be- 
fore the  bed  that  had  not  been  slept  in.  She 
returned  to  the  living-room,  and  gazed  at 


.the  withered  petals  lying  round  the  gourd. 

The  doorway  framed  an  undersized,  obese 
old  man  who  wore  a  skull-cap  of  black  ^esia. 
He  was  the  janitor. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Teck?" 

"Mr.  Teck?"-  the  jsmitor  exclaimed  in  a 
shocked  voice. 

The  words  tmnbled  out  of  her  mouth: 

"He  was  here  yestorday,  surely.  Didn't 
he  leave  any  word?" 

"Mr.  Lawrence  Teck?"  the  oki  fellow  re- 
peated in  consternation. 

Behind  him  hesitated,  in  passing  by,  a 
young  man  with  an  inquisitive  face,  who  l^d 
under  his  arm  a  leather  portfolio.  She 
slammed  the  door  on  than.  In  the  shad* 
owy  room  the  very  walls  seemed  to  be 
crumbling. 

She  se^ched  everywhere  for  a  note,  for 
some  ^gn  that  he  had  been  here,  but  tiiere 
was  no  object  in  the  place  not  covered  with 
dust. 

Then,  sunk  in  a  stupor,  she  drove  to  the 
little  house  in  Greenwich  Village.  Her  ring 
was  answered  by  Parr's  niece,  the  woman 
with  the  sleek  bandeaux.  Mr.  Teck  had 
been  here  twice,  the  second  time  iate  last 
ni^t  On  that  occasion  he  had  taken  Pair 
away  wiUi  him. 

"Where  to?" 

"Ah,  ma'am,  if  only  I  knew!" 

Those  faded,  medieval  eyes  gazed  at  the 
benefactress  in  a  sudden  understanding  and 
intimacy,  and  Lilla  thought,  "Y ou,  too,  pa- 
haps,  in  some  r^on  far  removed  from  your 
pots  and  pans,  have  had  such  a  m<Hnent  as 
this!"  And  she  would  have  liked  to  let  her 
face  fa3X  forward  upcm  the  bosom  of  that 
threadbare  working-dress,  feel  those  tail- 
worn  arms  dose  round  her,  and  utter  the 
plea:  "Tell  me  how  to  bear  such  things,  to 
survive,  to  emerge  into  that  strange  serenity 
of  yours." 

She  drove  to  Brantome's.  The  iriide 
world  was  now  tumbling  down  about  faer 
ears. 

Brantome  rose  from  his  desk,  where  per- 
haps he  had  been  sketching  out  some  bril- 
liant appreciation  of  "Marco  Pdo."  After 
one  glance  at  Lilla, 

"What's  happened?" 

She  showed  him  a  look  of  hatred  that  em- 
braced the  whole  room;  for  it  was  not  only 
he  but  also  this  abode  of  his  that  had  en- 
trapped her.  In  accents  that  lashed  him 
like  whips,  she  told  him  eveiything. 
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He  sat  down  widi  a  thun^  and  let  his 
ruined  face  droc^  fcnmrd.  She  heard  the 
hoarse  rumble: 

"What  shall  I  do  now?" 

"Find  him!" 

She  returned  to  the  house  in  the  country. 

In  the  middle  of  the  third  ni^t,  the  tek- 
pbcme  beside  her  pillow  gave  a  buzz,  more 
terrifying  than  a  shout  of  fire,  an  earth- 
quake, a  knife  at  the  throat.  Brantome 
was  speaking.  Parr  had  returned  to  the 
hwise  in  Greenwich  VilU^.  Lawroure 
Teck  had  sailed  secretly  that  day  for  Africa. 

She  replaced  the  receiver  on  the  hook, 
rested  her  head  on  her  hands,  and  remained 
thus  for  a  long  while.  In  the  end  she  formed 
the  words:  "That  woman." 

She  was  t***"*f*"C  ^  mfalliUe 
clairvoyant" 

IN  THE  early  morning,  while  the  trees 
round  the  house  were  still  full  of  mist, 
LOla,  in  her  sitting-room  at  the  tall  Vene- 
tian desk  of  green-and-gold  lacquer,  re- 
drafted for  the  twentieth  time  the  message 
that  she  wanted  to  send  after  Lawrence 
Teck  by  wireless.  The  rich  scintillations 
from  the  polished  surfaces  before  her  en- 
veloped her  distracted  countenance  in  a 
new  greenish  pallor  as  ^e  traced,  now 
heavily,  now  very  faintly,  the  words: 
"If  you  knew  what  you've  done — — " 
She  paused ;  for  the  confusion  of  her  brain 
made  her  think  oi  a  squirrel  frantically 
racing  in  a  revolving  cage.  Tbtsx,  seemg 
■mttijng  exctpt  the  pen-podnt,  shit  wrote 
slowly:  "What  have  you  dcme?  What 
have  you  done?"  And  suddenty,  in  a  an- 
vulsive  hand  that  sprawled"  over  half  the 
page,  "To  fly  over  the  sea!"  She  staiedat 
th^  words  in  amazement. 

Hamoud-lnn-Said  entered  the  sittiiig- 
room. 

He  had  on  the  daik-blue  yolbo  edged  with 
a  red  pattern.  His  snowy  underrobe  was 
bound  with  a  blue-and-red  sash  from  which 
protruded  the  diver  hilt  of  his  d^ger. 
His  tan-colored,  deiv-cut,  delicately 
bearded  face  was  expressionless  as  he  said 
softly, 

"ITie  morning  paper." 

And  she  realized  that  the  whole  story  had 
been  discovered,  scattered  broadcast. 

For  a  time  Hamoud  regarded  the  prostra- 
tion of  her  spirit  from  the  heights  of  fatal- 
ism.  But  presently,  as  he  contemi^ted 
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that  limp  pose,  which  added  one  more 

novelty  to  her  innumerable  beautiful  ap- 
pearances,  the  stoicism  that  had  made  him 
look  mature  gave  way  to  the  fervor  of 
youth — ^his  lim{Nd  eyes  turned  to  fire;  his 
full,-  precisely  chiseled  lips  were  distorted 
by  a  pang.  However,  he  f^»eared  as  be- 
fare  when  she  raised  her  head  and  uttered, 
'*Bum  it." 

His  reverie  had  a  flavcv  of  commisera^ 
tion  now,  as  though  he  were  saying  to 
himsdf:  "Who  can  catch  all  the  leaves  be- 
fore they  fall  to  the  ground?  Who  can 
sweq>  back  the  waves  of  the  sea?"  He 
responded: 

"The  meai  who  make  these  things  have 
been  t^i^nii^  half  the  ni^t.  And  now 
they  are  brae  thonselves." 

"Here?" 

"They  are  sitting  on  the  st^,"  he  af- 
firmed, lost  in  a  g^o«ny,  rdishii^  amadera- 
tion  of  the  wond«^  of  life.  "They  wish 
to  talk  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Verne." 

He  pronounced  these  words  as  if  he  had 
no  idea  of  their  enonnity. 

Her  spirit  stirred  at  this  threat.  All 
seemed  ket  except  the  fribenomenon  of 
David  living,  by  which,  in  her.distracti<n, 
she  hoped  somdiow  to  justify  herself.  To 
the  amazement  of  the  world  one  m^^t 
oppose  the  fact  of  genius  miraculously 
unfolding  through  her  sacrifice.  But  she 
thought:  "The  world!  What  is  that?" 
And  tfaereuptm,  "All  the  same,  it  shall  not 
strike  down  that  helpless  creature.''  And 
the  world  became  a  monster,  unfeeling, 
indeed,  immeasurably  mali^,  lying  far  tfff 
with  the  tffming  cdls  <tf  its  brain  all  plot- 
tii^  to  nb  her  her  wretched  victory  and 
wi&  the  daws  of  one  outstretched  paw  al- 
ready touching  the  threshold  oS  this  house. 

"You  are  to  drive  them  away." 

She  ireat  on  grc^ii^  for  phrases  as  one 
^opcs  lot  objects  in  the  dark,  telling 
Hamoud  that  henceforth  nobody  frtun  out- 
side the  house  was  to  see  David  till  ^  had 
beoi  infcMmed,  that  all  newspapers  and  let- 
ters must  crane  first  to  her,  uiat  the  ser- 
vants must  not  show  by  so  much  as  a  loc^ — 
^e  became  aware  that  among  these  phrases 
she  was  uttering,  with  an  air  of  calm  con- 
sideration, others  that  had  no  intelligible 
meaning,  no  relation  to  her  objective 
thcHi^ts.  She  heard  herself  say:  "Feihaps 
I  had  better  see  the  servants  myself.  It 
would  be  a  queer  thing  if  there  were  a  draft 
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from  the  pantry.  Then  is  a  red  pillow  in 
the  fernery;  it  must  be  hidden —  The 
spears,  too — "  She  gazed  in  perplexity  at 
Hamoud,  who  appeared  to  be  floating  be- 
fore her  at  the  end  of  a  dark  tunnel. 

"For  how  long?"  he  sighed. 

"For  how  long?"  she  repeated  plaintively. 

He  seemed  to  grow  taUer.  His  face, 
which  had  taken  on  a  blank  aspect,  re- 
sonbled  the  faces  of  those  who,  in  OrienUl 
tales,  stand  waiting  to  fulfil  a  wish  too 
sinister  to  have  bectnne  an  audible  com- 
mand. In  that  instant  she  saw  all  prob- 
lems rushing  to  their  solution  except  one 
problem,  aU  treasures  recaptured  except 
the  peace  of  conscience.  She  strutted  as 
one  might  to  awake  from,  some  hj^notic 
spell  in  whidi  one  had  been  assailed  with 
frigh^ul  suggestions.  She  q>rang  up  and 
tran^fiKd  hun  with  a  look. 

"Go!  Do  as  I  say!" 

He  bowed  and  departed. 

At  once  she  became  so  weary  that  she 
could  h£U-dly  reach  her  couch. 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  she  asked  herself 
in  a  lost  voice. 

Somewhere,  no  doubt,  there  was  another 
Lilla,  sane,  able  to  act  as  well  as  to  think, 
capable  of  solvli^  even  this  dilemma.  But 
that  other  Lilla  remained  far  away,  per- 
haps in  the  realm  of  those  who,  with  an 
Alexandrian  gesture,  ruthlessly  cut  the 
knot  of  interwoven  scruples,  and  for  a  brief 
season  triimiphed  over  the  accidents  of 
life.  Raising  her  eyes  in  despair,  she  saw 
trembling  on  the  ceiling  a  ray  of  light  that 
resembled  the  blade  of  a  spear. 

There  descended  upon  her  the  full  wdght 
of  her  forebodings — the  superstitious  dr^d 
that  was  typical  of  her  emotional  defec- 
tiveness, and  that  had  its  origin,  perhaps,  in 
those  two  unhappy  persons  who  had  been 
her  i>arents.  Yet  when  she  moaned,  "Ah, 
Anna  Zanidov!"  it  was  with  an  accent  of 
reproach  as  keen  as  though  the  prophetess 
of  a  tragedy  must  be  the  cause  of  it. 

The  sun^iine  was  dissolving  the  luxurious 
room.  There  came  to  her,  like  a  dullness  from 
a  drug,  the  fancy  that  thisworld  had  no  exis- 
tence except  that  with  which  her  credulity 
had  endowed  it.  "All  my  life  I  have  been 
dreaming  this  dream  in  which  Lawrence  and 
David,  Hamoud  and  Anna  Zanidov,  Amer- 
ica and  Africa  are  figments.  Presently  I 
shall  wake  and  wonder  why  all  these  fig- 
ments gave  me  so  much  pain." 


She  floated  deliciously  in  this  thought  as 
though  in  a  tepid  sea.  She  reflected,  with 
a  vague  smile,  *I  must  go  and  restore  the 
appearance  of  happiness  to  that  poor  phan- 
tom down-stairs." 

1ILLA  descended  the  staircase  in  the 
transplendency  of  the  many-cobred 
window-panes.  The  red  of  mines,  the  Uue 
of  s^q>hires,  the  green  of  oneralds  en- 
wra|)ped  her  slim  l^y  that  was  still  phe- 
nomwally  movii^  in  its  habitual  har- 
moniousness.  The  serene  progress  of  her 
person  through  prismatic  light,  the  smile 
that  passed  unchanged  through  rays  of 
varyii^  resplendence  added  another  stanza 
to  the  poetry  of  flesh,  a  stanza  differing 
from  all  the  rest,  however,  in  its  subtle, 
maybe  (nninous  quality  strangeness. 
For  now,  bathed  m  the  fortuitous  munifi- 
cence of  the  stained  glass,  she  shone  in 
herself  with  an  unearthly  bloom,  as  if  an 
abnormaUty  that  had  always  permeated  her 
seductiveness  were  now  at  its  apogee — as  if, 
with  no  one  to  witness,  she  had  reached  the 
utter  expression  of  her  loveliness,  which 
blazed  forth  for  one  instant  completely, 
before  dissolving  in  this  strange  aement 
that  mingled  wiUi  it. 

The  multicolored  li^ts  released  ho*.  A 
pale,  cold  atmosphere  closed  round  her  as 
she  traversed  the  sunless  hall  and  living- 
room.  Beyond  the  doorway  of  the  study 
this  cold  pallor  rested  on  the  figure  in  the 
wheel-chair — the  phantom  because  of  ^ch 
that  other  phantom  was  traveling  toward  ut 
exotic  semblance  of  death.  He  had  not 
heard  her  footsteps.  He  remained  with 
his  head  bowed  forward,  a  prey,  no  doubt, 
to  such  anxiety  as  ghosts  experience.  He 
expressed  perfectly  that  helplessness  with 
which,  when  she  had  believed  him  to  be 
real,  he  had  laid  hold  of  her  pity. 

The  outlines  of  all  objects  round  her 
were  clear  and  hard;  everything  had  as- 
siuned  a  look  of  preternatural  density. 
She  stood  paralyzed  b}r  the  thoi^t:  "It  is 
not  illusion.   It  is  reality." 
He  was  lo(^ng  at  her. 
What  appearance  did  she  present?  What 
did  he  r^  in  her  face?   Had  he,  too, 
heard  the  command  that  seemed  to  have 
been  shouted  in  her  ears:  "Tell  him! 
Strike  and  be  free!" 
"What  is  it?"  he  whispered. 
Her  lips  parted,  writhed,  and  uttered  no 
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aoimd.  She  was  struck  dumb,  no  doubt  by 
the  feding  tkat  if  ^  ^oke  she  would 
Uurt  out  evoything  in  obedieiu%  to  that 
atrocious  oonunand. 

All  at  cmoe  she  seoned-to  have  flames  in 
her  eyes.  Everything  had  turned  the  color 
of  gold.  She  stood  with  her  head  thrown 
back,  her  face  changed  by  anguish;  then  she 
fled  through  that  golden  dazzle.  On  the 
staircase  the  many-colored  rays  reached  out 
to  hold  her,  to  restore  her  to  that  exquisite 
transfiguration;  she  passed  through  them  in 
a  fla^;  and  indeed  they  could  now  have  en- 
lianced,  instead  of  beauty,  only  the  triumph 
of  that  element  which  had  made  her  beauty 
strange.  She  stretched  herself  upon  her 
cx>uch,  on  her  back,  in  the  attitude  of  the 
dead.  She  found  her  voice,  uid  pronounced 
with  an  extreme  rapidity,  m  muflted 
tcHtes: 

"I  am  on  the  ship—  Faster!  Faster!" 

She  uttered  a  cry  that  was  heard  all  over 
Uie  house. 

When  Hamoud  and  the  servants  came 
runnii^,  they  found  her  rigid,  with  an  as- 
pect of  catalepsy;  but  while  th^  were  tele- 
phoning for  the  nearest  ph3^cian  the  con- 
volsKMis  began.  Tossinp  about,  she  showed 
intense  fear  of  all  who  tried  to  ai^roach  her. 
Tiie  women  ran  from  the  room.  Hamoud 
remained,  rigid  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  his 
face  a  ^ngy  ^riute,  starii^  before  him  as>one 
¥^10  meditates  on  some  immense  intolerable 
injury.  When  her  cries  burst  forth,  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  dagger,  as  if  against 
these  invisible  for<^,  these  jinn  from  the 
Pit,  that  had  taken  possession  of  her. 

The  physician  arrived  to  find  the  convul- 
sions ended. 

Hamoud,  now  gripping  his  dagger  as  if  he 
would  presently  escape  this  sccae  by  plung- 
ing  the  blade  into  his  breast,  uttered, 

"Dymg?-' 

*1t  w^  pass,"  the  ^ysknan  answered, 
with  a  movement  of  reproof. 

Hamoud  approached,  afflicted  by  disbe- 
lief, by  a  de^air  that  swept  away  his  fatal- 
ism, by  a  fury  that  called  for  revenge.  He 
bared  his  teiedi  and  demanded: 

"I  shall  bring  him?  We  show  her  to 
him?" 

"Who?" 

Hamoud  glanced  malignantly  toward  the 

floor. 
"WeU,  hardly!" 

The  phyudan  resumed  his  air  of  preoc- 
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cwation,  of  mournful  exultation.  He  said 
tJfhimself,  "I  had  ^ven  up  hope  of  ever 
seong  one;  but  here  it  is  at  last,  exact  in 
every  detail — a  perfect  case  ot  the  grmUe 
hystirie."  And  i»esently  he  wait  to  tde- 
phone  fen*  a  famous  ^>eci{Uist  in  p^dio- 
therapy.  She  had  descended  into  a  stupor 
that  was  to  last  for  days. 

THERE  was  a  hush  over  the  house  amid 
the  (rid  trees.  Hke  servants  moved 
softly  through  the  corridors,  paused  to 
whis|>er  to  <Hie  anotiber,  &ai  hunied.ont  cC 
sight  as  David  Verne  appeared  in  Us 
wheel-chair,  slowly  prc^i^ed  toward  the 
sick-room  by  Hamoud. 

She  seemed  hardly  to  breathe  as  she  1^ 
in  the  gloom  through  which  drifted  tlie 
white  umforms  of  tlw  nurses,  amid  a  din 
glamom:  from  all  the  fharming  objects  that 
had  been  meant  to  please  her  senses.  Her 
hair  was  spread  out  on  the  pillow  to  frame 
her  cdbuless  face,  wluch  had  now  attained 
indeed  the  \ook  of  the  "allelic  messenger." 
But  the  angelic  messenger,  the  bearer 
life  to  hiin,  seemed  to  Bavid  on  the  point  td 
returning  to  the  source  of  life. 

He  sat  at  the  bedside,  sraietimes  unaUe 
to  extend  his  hand  to  touch  her  hand,  as 
thou^  his  strength  were  it^Uy  a  reflectioa 
ci  her  strei^th,  so  that  with  the  ]attcr*s 
waniiig  the  former  must  fl«±er  out. 

"What  is  it?"  he  thought,  lost  in  misny 
and  wonder. 

The  {^ysicians  and  tiie  nurse  looked  at 
him  a^ance,  their  secret  pent  in  behind 
their  lips. 

He  leit  rmmd  him  the  pressure  oi  tikis 
secret  The  air  was  full  td  thou^ts  that  be 
ontld  not  a|iprdiend.  He  was  like  a  mm 
fettmd  in  the  dai^,  heaii^  aU  about  lum 
the  movements  ei  unfettered  persons  wfaa, 
with  an  abnormal  faculty  for  seeing,  com- 
municated to  one  another  a  w^&  ef 
knowledge  by  the  eipressiveness  of  their 
invisible  glances.  Bdiind  the  benignaaft 
evasiveness  of  the  doctors  he  seemed  to  dis- 
cern a  fact  like  a  thuxuleibcdt  witUicU. 
He  recoiled  from  his  conjectures,  to  cower 
amid  these  shadows  vriuch  be  felt  mi|^t  be 
less  agonizing  than  that  flash  <rf  light. 

There  was  no  reason  for  alarm,  they  told 
him.  And  instead  of  being  mysterious,  it 
was  a  perfectly  defined  case  of  n«ves,  hy»* 
teria,  emotional  collapse. 

Ah,  yes;  but  from  what  cause? 
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Even  Hamoud,  he  was  sure,  knew  some- 
thing that  he  did  not  know.  The  Arab, 
while  f^parentiy  as  solicitous  as  ever,  was 
dian^.  He  had  taken  on  merely  m  his 
physical  aspect  a  new,  almost  <»ninous 
quality;  he  seemed  taller  than  fcnoerly,  and 
older.  Amid  all  his  tasks  he  moved  with  a 
sort  of  feline  restlessness.  He  took  to 
prowling  at  night  round  and  round  the 
bleak  garden.  The  robed  figure  paced  the 
paths  with  an  effect  of  stealing  carefully 
toward  an  enemy.  In  the  li^t  from  a  win- 
dow his  fine  profile  appeared  for  an  instant 
like  a  presentment  of  vengeance,  with  some- 
thinig  sensual  in  its  look  of  crudty. 

Now  and  then,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
David  became  aware  that  Hamoud  had  en- 
tered the  room  without  a  sound,  to  watch 
him  from  the  deepest  mass  of  shadows. 
One  could  make  out  only  the  pale  blotch 
that  was  his  white  skull-cap,  the  long  pale 
streak  that  was  the  tmcoveied  portion  of  his 
white  underrobe.  The  eyes,  the  expression 
of  the  face  were  lost  in  bladuiess. 

"I  thought  you  called." 

And  he  was  gone. 

In  his  own  room,  having  noiselessly 
dosed  and  locked  the  door,  he  drew  from  his 
bosom  the  Koran.  Holding  the  book  rever- 
mtly  in  his  smaU  r^t  hand,  he  raised  his 
head  and  stood  waitmg  with  closed  eyes  for 
in^iration.  Presently,  <q)ening  the  Koran, 
he  read, 

"The  doom  of  God  cometh  to  pass." 

This  text  was  the  answer  to  lus  prayer 
for  guidance. 

He  seated  himself  by  the  window  and 
gazed  out  into  the  darkness.  He  con^dered 
piously  the  wonders  of  terrestial  life,  a  suc- 
cession of  accidents  all  foreordained  by  God, 
an  apparent  drifting  that  was  in  fact  one 
steady  propulsion  by  the  hand  of  Fate.  From 
the  rich  ancestral  house  of  coraline  limestone 
across  the  sea  to  strange  lands.  From  dig- 
nity to  abasement.  From  loneliness  to  thw 
faint,  delicious  fragrance  in  which  the  heart 
dissolved.  From  a  dream  of  freedom  to  the 
aervicR  of  love  throu^  the  agency  of  death. 

IT  WAS  twili^t.  David  Verne  sat  m 
the  study,  his  chin  on  his  breast. 
Hamoud,  appearing  in  the  doorway,  gazed 
round  the  room.  He  had  a  foldeid  news- 
paper in  his  hand. 

He  looked  carefully  at  the  fireplace,  where 
logs  were  piled  ready  for  lighting  over  a 


heap  of  brushwood  and  crumpled  wrapping- 
paper.  Then  he  regarded  the  center-table, 
on  which  stood  the  Venetian  goblet,  the 
carafe  and  the  bottle  filled  with  the  medi- 
cine prescribed  by  Dr.  Fallows.  In  the 
caq)iring  daylight,  Hamoud,  motionless  in 
his  robes,  loomed  paler  than  usual,  his  hand- 
some face  very  grave. 

The  piano  attracted  his  attention.  Is 
the  shadows  it  had  the  aspect  of  a  squatting 
monster  that  bared  at  him  the  teeUi  of  its 
wide  mouth.  As  if  he  had  been  awaiting 
this  grotesque  ^ect  of  challenge,  he  moved 
toward  the  hazy  windows  and  began  to 
curtain  them. 

David  murmured  listlessly, 

"Has  the  doctor  gone?" 

Hamoud  gave  a  slight  start  With  his 
hand  on  the  last  window-curtain,  he  in- 
clined his  head,  listening  in  awe  to  the 
tremor  of  that  voice.  When  he  had  passed 
his  UHOgue  ov^  his  lips,  he  responded, 

"Not  yet," 

He  drew  the  last  curtain  slowly.  As  he 
did  so,  bis  visage,  sharpened  by  the  dying 
light,  was  turned  toward  David;  his  gem- 
like lips,  without  parting,  seemed  to  say: 
"Look  I  It  is  the  world  of  sky  and  trees,  oi 
sunrise  and  moon,  sunset  and  night  that  I 
am  shutting  out." 

The  study  lay  in  Hftrfcrnwag- 

Throu{^  this  darkness  Ibmoiul  moved 
silentiy  toward  the  center-table.  Ut 
tweaked  the  lamp-cord;  a  gush  ctf  mellow 
rays  leaped  out  to  cover  the  scattered  pies 
of  manuscript,  the  Venetian  goblet,  the 
bottle  of  medidne.  Hamoud  moved  the 
wheel-chair  closer  to  these  objects,  so  that 
David,  by  reaching  forth  his  hand,  might 
touch  them  if  he  wished.  Then,  after  st^ 
{»ng  back  to  consida  this  arrangonait  with 
a  queer,  strained  look,  he  went  to  the  fire- 
place, lighted  a  match,  blew  it  out,  and 
laid  it  on  the  hearth.   David  stared  at  him. 

"You  have  not  lighted  the  fire.  It  is 
cold  to-night." 

Again  Hamoud  listened  in  awe  to  the 
sound  of  that  voice. 

"It  is  cold,"  he  assented  softly,  with  a 
shiver. 

Still  kneeling  on  the  hearth,  he  contem- 
plated the  other  as  though  he  were  sedng 

him  now  for  the  first  time.  The  fed)!e, 
romantic  face  before  him  was  not  as  pallid 
as  his  face;  those  enlarged,  questioning  eyes 
were  not  as  strange  as  hu  ejres.  At  that 
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stare  of  undefined  alarm  he  felt,  despite  all 
his  jealousy,  contempt  and  hatred,  a 
twin^  of  weakness;  he  remembered  all  those 
other  helpless  attitudes  that  he  had  sus- 
tained and  eased.  Of  a  sudden,  the  habit 
of  protection  grappled  with  his  resolve,  and 
might  have  conquered,  for  a  time  at  any 
rate,  had  he  not  recalled  the  sufferings  of 
the  beloved. 

He  rose  and  approached  the  wheel-chair. 
The  new!piq)er  was  in  his  left  hand,  hidf 
concealed,  like  a  wea^n,  in  the  folds  of  his 
robe. 

He  heaid  a  feeble  cry:  "What  has  hap- 
pened?  What  has  happened?" 

"And  I  who  have  eaten  his  bread," 
thou^t  Ifomoud,  in  sudden  shame  and 
horror. 

If  only  some  one  would  come!  But  the 
shadowy  perspective  of  the  living-room  re- 
mained empty;  and  there  was  nowhere  any 
sound  exc^t  the  beating  of  his  heart. 

"Have  not  taken  any  of  this?"  he  pro- 
nounced in  a  tone  of  suffocation.  *'Remem- 
ber — must  never  take  it  until  Hamoud  has 
dropped  it.    Fifteen  drops.   No  more  " 

He  set  down  the  bottle.  It  fell  i^x>n  its 
side.   But,  alas,  it  did  not  break. 

"Hameud!  What  has  happened?" 

"Have  mercy!"  a  voice  cabled  in  his  ear;  so 
in  mercy,  with  a  violet  gesture,  with  a  sen- 
sation of  acknesa,  he  tilmiat  the  newspaper 
into  I^vid's  hands.  "Done!  No  chance 
to  turn  back  now!"  He  rolled  the  folding 
doors  together  behind  him  and  leaned 
against  them,  his  fiace  beaded  with  sweat, 
panting  as  if  in  escaping  that  room  he  had 
run  a  mile.  He  Kitened.  How  lus  heart 
thumped!  He  heard  nothii^  "Has  he 
the  courage,  thouj^?  Moat  with  thosA 
thpu^tsl  And  after  aH — "  Leamng 
i^ainst  the  door,  t^rotq^  nduch  came 
never  a  sound,  Hamoud  b^an  to  weep — for 
the  man  whom  he  had  served,  for  her,  and 
for  himself. 

Yes;  the  Om&n  stock,  cruel  and  remorse- 
less in  its  pristine  state,  had  deteriorated  in 
the  lax  paradise  of  Zanzibar.  The  old  im- 
pute wne  there,  but  in  abortive  form ;  and 
the  deed  that  I^moud's  forefathers  would 
have  done  less  iiulirectly  and  without  a 
twinge  roused  in  Hamoud  that  pity  which 
an  ironist  has  called  "the  ma^  of  wedc- 
ness." 

Nat  morning,  when  they  asked  him  to 
state  his         knowledge  of  the  matter,  he 
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told  th«n  that,  as  he  had  been  about  to 
U^t  the  fire,  Mr.  Verne  had  seen,  amid  the 
brushwood,  a  bit  of  newsp^ter  showing  hn 
name  in  lai^  ^YV^-  It  was  thoe,  no 
doubt,  in  consequence  cS.  the  servants' 
carelessness. 

"But  you  gave  it  to  him,"  the  local  chief 
of  police  remarked  severely. 

"Before  I  knew." 

Their  indignation  was  softened  by  his 
crushed  mien  and  by  his  swollen  eyes. 
Having  arrived  at  their  verdict,  they  dis- 
cussed Arabs — or,  m  they  caUed  them, 
"Aynd>6" — and  (me  h<»iest  old  fellow  even 
paid  the  race  a  ccunpliment  in  saying, 

"It's  said  that  when  they  like  a  person 
they  will  do  anythii^  for  them." 

It  was  Hamoud  who  told  her. 

The  nurse,  stealing  a  nap  <mi  the  coudh 
in  die  sitting-room,  did  not  stir  as  he  passed 
into  the  bedchamber;  but  Lilla  awoke  at 
the  command  of  his  eyes.  When  he  had 
fini^ied  speaking,  the  tremor  of  his  voice 
persisted  like  the  echo  of  a  bell  that  c<hi- 
dudes  s(me  sacrament. 

"No!"  she  sighed,  as  the  world  burst  into 
fragments,  and,  like  the  bits  of  colored  glass 
in  a  kaleidoscope,  ^id  swiftly  into  a  new 
pattern.  "Ah,  the  poor  soul!  The  pooc 
soul!"  She  aaw  him  mme  clearly;  she 
tmderstood  him  far  better,  than  in  life. 
"AU  for  nothing!  AU  for  nothing!"  No— 
surdy  not  all  for  nothing; 

At  any  rate,  these  were  tears  of  cour 
valescence. 

A FORTNIGHT  later,  as  she  sat  in  a  deep 
chair  in  the  living-room,  Hamoud  pve- 
sented  himself  in  the  doorway  to  announce, 
.   "He  is  here." 

Fair  crept  into  herpresoMX. 
The  grizzle-haired  rJIow  advanced  a  ficw 
steps,  limpuig  on  his  cane,  then  halted, 
fri^tened  by  this  thin,  white-faced  woma 
who,  her  chin  in  her  cupped  hand,  sat 
stani^  at  him  with  the  gcAA  eyes  of  a  queen 
about  to  CMidenm  a  malefoctw  to  death. 
9ie  was  wraf^Kd  in  a  n^ig£e  of  peachr 
o^ired  alk  from  the  flowing  beeves  of 
which  loi^  tassels  trailed  on  the  ni^.  The 
momii^  light,  as  thoi^  lured  from  aU 
other  objects  m  the  room  by  this  motionkaa 
fine  figure,  accentuated  her  appearance  of 
iciness.  She  spoke,  too,  in  the  voic£  of  a 
stranger,  in  accents  that  thrilled  with  a 
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fOTce  prcxiuced  incongruously  from  so 
emaciated  a  body. 

"Cfxne  closer.    I  want  to  look  at  you." 

He  resumed  his  tremulous  advance,  very 
slovly^  because  so  heavily  burdoked  by  hu 
loyalty  to  the  beloved  master,  his  treasm 
to  ths  oncx-gentle  benefactress.  Casting 
down  his  eyes,  he  stood  before  her  abjectly 
leanii^  on  his  cane.  His  luHiest,  deeply 
lined  face  twitched  painiuUy;  for  he  could 
feel  her  scorn  passing  over  him  like  a  winter 
blast.    He  faltered: 

"I  was  he^less,  ma'am.  I  only  did  as 
he  onikred.  He  thought  it  best.  He 
believed  it  wouldn't  le^  out.  We  took 
all  precautions."  He  told  her  how  Law- 
tmoe  Teck  bad  taken  him  fnxn  the  (keen- 
wich  Village  house  to  an  obscure  hotel, 
where  they  had  found  a  strange  gentleman, 
slender,  with  a  fatigued,  nervous  face,  al- 
most too  fastidiously  dressed  to  be  another 
traveler,  smoking  (instantly,  saying  noth- 
ing. This  gentleman's  name — it  was  alto- 
gether a  disjointed,  feverish  business,  any- 
way— had  never  been  pronounced  in  Parr's 
hearii^.  The  stranger  had  seemed  at  once 
a  torment  and  a  comfort  to  Mr.  Teck. 
Occasionally,  when  Parr  entered,  it  was  as 
if  he  had  interrupted  a  distressing  scene. 
Mr.  Teck  had  then  jumped  up  with  a  queer 
smile,  knocking  against  the  chairs  as  he 
went  to  look  out  of  the  window.  There  the 
strange  gentleman  would  j(nn  him,  to  put 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  soothe  him  in  a 
tow  voice.  Then  one  morning  Mr.  Teck's 
rooms  were  empty;  and  the  hotel  clerk 
handed  Parr  an  envelope  containing  some 
bank-notes  and  the  scrawl:  "Good-by.  God 
bless  you.    Remember,  silence." 

"Here  it  is,  ma'am." 

She  snatched  it  from  him,  ptxed  over  it 
fiercely,  and  thrust  it  into  the  bosom  of  her 
gown.  Her  la^es  wearily  veiled  her  im- 
placable stare. 

"You  fool!  You  should  have  seen  that 
he  wasn't  in  his  senses.    Where  is  he  now?" 

"He  should  be  there,"  Parr  quavered. 
"By  this  time  he  might  be  inland." 

She  saw  a  stream  of  mm  flowing  in 


through  the  jungle,  a  human  river  docuned 
to  roll  at  last  over  some  tragic  brink.  She 
clenched  her  hands,  seemed  about  to  rise 
and  ru^  out  as  ^e  was  in  pursuit.  She 
said, 

"You  are  going  mth  me." 

His  jaw  sag^d.  Gaiui^  round  him, 
taking  the  whole  FO(nn  as  witness  to  this 
folly,  he  cried  out,  "Where  to?"  When  she 
began  to  speak,  he  leaned  forward  over  his 
cane,  drinking  in  the  verification  of  her 
incredible  desire.  Her  attitude  did  not 
change;  her  face  remained  cok);  her  li^ 
hardly  moved,  but  he  was  aware  at  a  tre- 
mendous force  behind  the  words,  of  some- 
thing inflexible,  invincible,  grand — per- 
haps of  a  flame  without  heat — tmt  filled  her 
onpty  heart  with  an  unearthly  coruscation, 
like  a  radiance  thrown  back  from  the  walls 
of  a  cavern  of  ice. 

"Do  you  want  to  die,  ma'am?" 

"I?"  Her  voice  expressed  in  that  syllable 
such  arrogance  as  youth  feels  at  the  thought 
ol  death;  yet  she  did  not  look  young — she 
looked  as  old  as  eternity,  and  as  passionless 
and  overpowering.  ■ 

He  bowed  his  head  beneath  the  pressure 
of  this  will  and  the  weight  of  his  obligation. 
He  perceived  the  uselessness  of  describing  to 
her  the  dangers  that  she  would  run  there, 
especially  at  the  seasiKi  that  was  beginning. 
Still,  for  a  nuMnent  he  ponda«d  the  trouble 
he  would  have  in  takmg  his  brcAen  body 
fxt  that  pilgrimage.  "And  this  time  it 
will  get  me — just  <me  or  two  Kttk  cfaills,'* 
he  reflected,  thinking  dS  black  water  fevo*. 
However,  the  thou^t  came  to  him  that 
his  life  was  no  longer  worth  mudi  even  to 
himself.  This  sitting  with  folded  hands,  a 
cane  between  one's  knees,  in  the  tidy  httle 
house  that  ^  had  givoi  him — and  bat 
for  her  it  m^t  have  beta  Uie  crutdics! 

Beskles,  if  he  lasted  that  kx^,  he  mig^ 
fiU  his  nostrils  mce  mme  with  the  smdl  cf 
Africa,  see  the  little  fires  of  the  so/lvs 
flickering  against  the  green  cane-brakes, 
hear  the  songs  of  the  march  and  the  croon- 
ing of  the  camp  and  the  v<»ccs  of  the  jun^ 
under  the  crowded  stars. 


The  scene  of  this  abaorinng  ranuiGe  is  dow  shifted  to  the  wild  Mambava  coantty  of  Africa  and 
Lilla's  desperate  search  for  ILawmioe  Teck.  The  ocMDduding  instalmntt  wiH  appear  in  the  not 
issue — January  Evebybcwt's — out  Defxmber  15th. 
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All  the  World  Loves  a  Parson — the  Right  Sort — 
You^ll  Enjoy  Journeying  with  this  New  Missionary 
to  Falling  Water,  Where  They  Have  ''No  Use  for 
'  Medlars'' 


By  E.  R.  Punshon 


THE  Falling  Water  lumber  camp 
heard  with  scant  concern  the 
news  that  another  evangelist 
was  being  sent  to  make  yet  a 
further  attempt  fo  bring  it  within  the  fold. 
The  camp  did  not  take  much  stock  in  mis- 
sionaries, though  on  the  other  hand  it  was 
generally  prepared  to  tolerate  them,  even 
though  the  newcomer's  predecessor  had 
been  returned  to  headquarters  nailed  up  in 
a  lai^  packing<ase — thoughtful  provision 
beii^  made  for  comfortable  br^thing — 
bearing  the  inscription: 

"No  use  for  medlars  at  Falling  Water." 
But  this,  it  was  generally  felt,  had  been  go- 
ing too  far,  and  Snubby  Brown  and  those 
associated  with  him  in  this  transaction  had 
found  the  public  opinion  of  the  camp  dis- 
tinctly against  them,  even  thoi^^  the  ad- 
mission was  generally  and  frankly  made  that 
the  reverend  gentleman  in  question  had 
brou^t  it  aU  upon  himself. 

The  newcomer,  therefore,  the  fiat  had 
gone  forth,  was  not  to  be  interfered  with, 
and  Snubby  himself,  who,  though  he  ruled 
the  camp  with  a  fist  of  iron,  was  not  in- 
sensible to  public  opinion,  declared  that  he 
would  meddle  with  no  preacher  who  didn't 
meddle  with  him. 

'Tet  him  preach  all  he  wants,"  said 
Snubby;  "that's  his  job  and  let  him  do  it. 
But  when  a  preacher  happens  along  just 
when  a  jade-pot's  opened  and  scatters  the 
cards  and  the  dollars  and  starts  in  then  and 
there  to  let  his  jaw  loose — well,  something's 
bound  to  happen." 

Something  had  certmnly  happened,  as 
the  imfortunate  preacher,  load«l  up  on  a 
wagon  in  his  well-secured  packing-case,  had 
found  to  his  cost;  but  the  general  opini(Hi 
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at  a  meeting  of  the  elder  statesmen  of  the 
camp — the  camp  boss,  the  head  cook,  the 
three  or  four  most  experienced  hewers — 
held  to  consider  the  case  was  that  no  repe- 
tition of  the  trouble  need  be  feared  pro- 
vided the  new  preacher  showed  even  the 
slightest  discretion. 

"Snubby's  tough,  but  Snubby's  white," 
pronounced  the  camp  boss.  "Snubby  won't 
bother  him  one  little  bit.  Besides>  he 
knows  the  boys  think  he  wait  too  far  that 
other  time." 

"Mi^t  as  well  let  Snubby  know  what's 
expected  of  him,"  suggested  one  of  the 
hewers,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  and  an- 
other should  stroll  round  and  find  Snubby 
and  delicately  hint  to  him  that  Falling 
Water  expected  him  to  give  the  new  sky- 
pilot  every  opportunity  to  make  good. 

"After  all,  preachers  are  harmless  enough 
if  you  don't  listen  to  'em,"  urged  another 
hewer,  a  man  of  a  tolerant  nature,  when 
presently  they  found  Snubby  basking 
lazily  in  the  sunshine  of  that  &ie  Sunday 
afternoon. 

"That's  aU  right,"  declared  Snubby.  "If 
no  one  interferes  with  me,  I  don't  interfere 
with  no  one,  and  no  gentleman  can  say 
more'n  that  Now,  that  last  fellei^he 
bnni^t  it  on  himself." 

The  two  hewers  nodded  gravely;  for  in- 
deed to  interfere  just  at  the  exact  moment 
when  a  jack-pot  is  opened  is  undoubtedly  to 
ask  for  trouble. 

"Tact  is  all  that's  wanted,  tact  on  all 
sides,"  declared  a  hewer — he  of  the  tol- 
erant mind — "and  on  no  account,  Snubby 
— no  more  packing-cases.  It  gets  the  camp 
a  bad  name  back  East  when  ioJk  read  pieces 
like  that  in  the  papers." 
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Snubb\-  again  assured  them  that  the  new 
preacher  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him  and 
the  deputation  wi^drew,  on  the  whole 
faurly  well  satis&ed.  Snubby,  though  only 
recently  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  "hewer," 
had  long  been  the  outstanding  personality 
of  the'  camp,  since  it  was  generally  admitt^ 
that  he  could  whip  his  weight  in  wildcats 
and  that  certainly  no  man  for  miles  aroimd 
could  whip  him.  Why,  was  it  not  on 
record  that  he,  even  he,  who  moved  among 
them  like  any  common  man,  had  once 
stood  up  to  the  great  and  ffunous  Jack 
Dempsey  himself  and  been  by  him  thor- 
oughly and  soundly  thrashed,  and  did  not 
this  fact  endow  him  with  a  halo  that  put  him 
on  terms  even  with  the  walking  boss  him- 
self? 

AS  IT  happened,  when  the  new  missionary 
xA.  arrived,  it  was  Snubby  Brown  himself 
iriio  was  the  first  to  greet  hun  as  he  alighted 
from  the  buggy  that  brought  him  to  the 
camp.  He  appeared  to  be  a  very  young 
man,  ver>-  tall,  very  thin,  with  large  black 
eyes  and  long  arms  and  legs  that  seemed 
*  to  straggle  aimlessly  all  around,  as  if  half 
inclined  to  wander  off  somewhere  on  their 
own  account.  Snubby  noticed,  however, 
that  he  seemed  able  to  control  them  fairly 
well  when  he  wished  to,  and  even  to  move 
them  with  some  effect,  {(»-  a  somewiiat 
heavy  box  laden  with  books  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  he  handled  very  effi- 
ciently as  he  lowered  it  from  the  bi^gy  to 
the  fpvund. 

"HeUo,  Mr.  Manf'  Snubby  greeted  him 
cheerfully.  "You  the  new  sky-pilot  we 
heard  was  haiH>ening  akmg?" 

"I  am,  l»other,"  said  ^  stxanger,  witii 
equal  cheerfuhiess.  "Name  of  Peter  WalL 
Are  you  one  of  the  flock?" 

Two  men  who  lounged  up  in  time  to  hear 
this  question  b^an  to  laugh.  The  idea  oi 
Snubby  Brown  as  one  of  the  flock  tickled 
them  enormously.  Snubby  himself  turned 
red — as  red,  at  least,  as  a  coimtenance  al- 
ready tanned  with  wind  and  weather  could 
go — and  bestowed  on  the  two  hilarious  ones 
a  scowl  that  quickly  restored  them  to 
gravity.  Like  other  great  men,  Snubby  was 
sensitive  to  ridicule,  and  he  perceived  that 
the  question  whether  he  was  one  of  the 
flock  was  gdng  to  be  addressed  to  him 
pretty  frequently  unless  he  made  it  clear 
at  onoe  ths^  any  sudi  <tarvatiiCHi  would  be 


r^arded  in  the  li^t  of  an  invitation  to  a 
mix-up. 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  the  Revo^nd  Peter 
Wall,  interpreting  correctly  this  byplay^ 
"I  see  you  are  not;  but  you  will  be  soonf  you 
know.  I'm  after  you,  brother,  and  I  mean 
to  get  you." 

Snubby  gasped.  Peter  beamed.  The 
two  onlookers  retired  to  give  their  delight 
full  vent  out  of  sight  of  the  formidable 
Snubby.  Like  lightning  the  news  spread 
through  the  camp  that  the  new  missionary 
had  »gnalized  h^  appearance  in  camp  by 
hailing  Snubby  Brown  as  "brother"  and 
annoimcii^  his  intention  to  "get  him." 

"Snubby  Brown,"  they  said  to  each 
other  joyously,  "Snubby  Brown — therc^s 
gCHUg  to  be  some  fun !" 

And  hxpgy  as  so  many  sdioolboys  they 
aU  flocked  forthwith  to  see  iL 

Peter,  busily  establishing  himsdf  ia  the 
tiny  log  hut  hL  predecessor  had  left  in  sucfa 
unusual  circumstances — some  of  the  nafls 
employed  to  fasten  up  the  packing-case 
were  still  lying  about  the  floor — was  much 
moved  and  gratified  by  the  somewhat  unex- 
pected interest  his  arrival  appeared  to  be 
causing.  Standing  in  the  doorway  of  the 
hut  he  spoke  a  few  words  of  gratitude  and 
announced  that  while  he  had  not  intended 
to  b^in  his  ministry  quite  so  soon,  yet  in 
the  circumstances  and  in  view  of  the  inter- 
est bong  shown,  the  opening  meethig 
would  be  held  in  one  hour's  time. 

"And  there's  a  brother  there,"  added 
Peter  Wall,  with  a  friendly  nod  and  smile 
toward  SnuU)y  Brown,  xt^om  he  noticed  in 
the  front  rank  ol  the  onkx^ers,  "I  hope  to 
see  with  as;  for  the  mcmiei^  I  set  eyes  on 
him  I  cakt  to  mjrsdf  that  there  was  one  I 
was  boond  to  get" 

Hwrewasasolenceof  ^leer  appeehensioo. 
Struggling  to  omtrol  himself,  ^ubby  said, 

"All  I've  got  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Man,  m 
this:  You  don't  interfere  with  me  and  I 
won't  interfere  with  vou." 

"Ah,"  said  Peter  WaU;  "but  flien.  you  se^ 
to  interfere  with  you  all  is  just  what  I  am 
here  for." 

Every  one  looked  to  see  what  &mbby 
had  to  say  to  that.  AU  knew  of  the  edict 
that  had  gone  forth  from  the  conclave  erf 
the  elder  statesmm  of  the  camp,  but  all 
felt  that  so  direct  a  dudlenge  relieved 
Snubby  fnnn  all  restraint.  That  some- 
thing was  expected  from  him  Smibt^ 
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realized.  His  mind,  which  was  not  remark- 
able for  originality,  turned  f^ain  toward 
thou^ts  of  another  packing-case — one  not 
so  luge  and  with  less  adequate  arrange- 
ments for  comfortable  breathing.  But 
first  he  felt  he  must  give  this  foolish  lad, 
rushing  in  where  only  the  peers  of  Jack 
Dempsey  could  afford  to  tread,  the  fiUlest 
warning  possible.  Slowly,  formidably,  he 
walked  forward,  his  great  shoulders  squared, 
his  long  anns,  ending  in  fists  like  sledge- 
hammers, hanging  by  his  side.  When  he 
vas  face  to  face  with  Peter,  who  had  awaited 
quietly  his  coming,  he  said,  in  a  low  growl: 

"The  fdler  what  was  b^ore  you  tried  that 
game.  He  interfered.  So  he  went.  In  a 
packing-case.*' 

"Was  it  you  did  that?"  asked  Peter  tran- 
quilly. "It  was  very  wrong,  and  it  shall 
be  my  task  to  lead  you  to  rq^ntance.*' 

Some  one  laughed.  Snubby  breathed 
hard.  Thea,  feelhig  that  in  this  war  ot 
wcatis  he  was  outmatched,  he  stamped  sud- 
denly and  very  hard  with  his  heavy  boots 
on  Peter's  toe. 

"That's  for  warning,  young  fellow,"  he 
said;  "so  you  mind." 

"Here's  my  other  foot  for  you  if  you  like 
to  stamp  on  that,  too,"  said  Peter,  putting 
it  forward  as  he  spoke,  and  Snubby 
promptly  stamped  on  it  with  all  his  force. 

"I  can  keep  that  up  as  long  as  you/'  he 
said,  grinning. 

"I  can  keep  it  up  longer  than  you,"  an- 
swered Peter,  though  he  was  pale  to  the 
lips  with  pain.  "Tliere  is  my  other  foot 
again." 

Once  more  Snubby  was  about  to  stamp 
upon  it,  but  from  behind  some  one  shouted, 

"Aw,  quit,  Snubby;  quit  it!" 

Snubby  turned  like  a  shot;  but  the 
speaker,  having  uttered  his  protest,  h&d 
discreetly  vanished  and  Snubby  turned 
round  on  Peter  again. 

"I  see  what's  the  matter  with  you,"  he 
said.  "You're  spoiling  for  a  fight,  young 
feUer." 

"I  am,"  Peter  agreed. 

"Good!"  said  Snubby,  beginning  to  take 
off  his  coat.  "In  two  minutes  your  own 
mother  won't  know  you  from  a  pan  of 
dough." 

But  Peter  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"Not  that  kind  of  fighting,"  he  said. 
"My  weapons  are  not  fists,  and  I  am  here 
to  preach  peace." 

SttryMy't  Metadng,  DtetnAtr,  igai 


"Aw,  quit  it!"  called  out  suddenly  the 
camp  boss,  who  had  come  up  to  see  what  the 
trouble  was.  "Let  him  al<me,  &kubby;  he 
ain't  no  fighter." 

"Sure  thing,  he  ain't,"  growled  Snubl^, 
and  turned  and  walked  away. 

"The  meeting  will  begin,"  Peter  called 
after  him,  "in  one  hour.  I  shall  look  out  for 
you,  brother." 

"Maybe  I  sha'n't  be  far  away,"  retorted 
Snubby,  grinning  over  his  shoulder  with  an 
air  of  obscure  threat  that  tear  the  first  time- 
made  the  new  missionary  feel  a  Uttle 
imeasy. 

'TPHE  meeting  was  held  accordingly  as 
J-  Mr.  Peter  Wall  had  promised  it  ^ould 
be,  but  the  only  person  who  attended  it  was 
himself.  Alone  he  sang  the  opening  hymn. 
Not  one  soul  in  all  the  camp  seemed  aware 
of  that  fresh  young  voice  Mted  in  solitary 
{H'aise..  When  he  ^id  finished,  Peter  paused 
and  waited  a  little,  and  as  still  no  one  ap- 
proached, he  sang  another  hymn.  A  queer 
pathetic  figure  against  the  background  of 
those  tremendous  forests  his  tall,  thin  figure 
made  as  he  stood  there  solitary  with  his' 
straggling  arms  and  legs  sprawling  arotmd, 
and  sang  and  sang  a^in,  and  had  for  audi- 
ence not  one  sanffe  hving  creature,  not  one 
out  of  all  the  men  scattered  here  and  there 
about  the  camp.  So  then  he  pra}red  aloud 
for  a  blessing  on  the  camp,  to  himself  for 
hearers.  He  prayed  with  his  eyes  closed, 
long  and  fervently,  and  when  he  opened 
them  and  looked  around  in  the  hope  of  see* 
ing  that  some  small  gathering  had  collected — 
even  if  only  two  or  three — there  was  still 
not  a  living  creature  near. 

Slowly  he  looked  aroimd.  It  was  puzzling; 
it  was  disconcerting,  but  he  was  not  beaten 
yet.  He  drew  himself  to  his  full  height; 
his  great  black  eyes  began  to  fimne  and 
sparkle.  As  though  he  were  speaking  to  the 
most  attentive  crowd  that  ever  gathered 
round  a  successful  minister,  he  began  to 
preach. 

With  fer\'cr;  with  eloquence,  with  passioa 
he  spoke  and  pleaded  there.  It  was  as 

though  some  hidden  fount  within  him  had 
been  touched  and  opened,  and  to  this  day 
he  believes  that  never,  either  before  or 
since,  has  he  spoken  with  such  clear,  con- 
vincing force.  For  nearly  an  hour  the 
words  poured  from  him,  though  aU  the  time 
there  was  no  one  who  came  near  to  listen, 
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and  thm  he  sang  another  hynm,  his  clear 
and  siraet  voice  dominating,  as  it  were,  the 
wha^  csaopy  making  itself  heard  above  all 
the  laughter  and  the  gosap  and  the  quar- 
relmg  that  was  going  on.  Some  of  the 
men  as  they  heard  it  grinned  sheepishly  at 
each  other  and  turned  to  look  where  Snubby 
Brown  sat  formidably  alone,  an  unlighted 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  his  huge  hammer-like 
fi^  resting  on  his  knees,  watching  with 
implacable  eyes  the  solitaiy  figure  of  the 
young  evangelist. 

"To-morrow,  to-morrow  they  will  oome," 
Peter  said  to  himself  as  he  turned  to  go 
back  to  his  hut;  but  on  the  morrow  it  was 
the  same. 

Alone  he  preached,  alone  he  prayed, 
solitary  his  clear  young  voice  rang  out  in 
the  hymn  that  made  itself  heard  above  all 
the  clamor  and  bustle  of  the  evening  camp, 
and  that  made  the  men  who  heard  it  grm 
again  sheepishly  at  each  other  and  glaiice 
toward  ifhere  Snubby  still  sat  fcHinidc^ly  in 
his  accustomed  pbux. 

"To-morrow,,  to-raorrow  it  will  be  differ- 
ent," Peter  said  to  himself. 

But  when  to-morrow  came  it  was  still  the 
same.  Not  that  he  found  the  men  un- 
frimdly  when  he  moved  about  among  them. 
They  were  wilUi^;  enou^  to  talk.  One  or 
two  of  them  helped  him  in  little  jobs  he  took 
in  hand  to  make  his  log  hut  more  weather- 
proof. He  seemed  to  detect  among  some 
of  them  a  certain  undercurrent  of  sympathy, 
even  though  others  showed  toward  him  the 
scorn  and  contempt  the  commoner  sort  of 
mind  shows  always  toward  apparent  failure. 
But  all  the  same,  when  he  asked  them  to 
attend  his  meetings,  evm  if  imly  cmce,  he  re- 
ceived ncme  but  evadve  t^iUes.  One  had 
one  excuse  and  another  another,  and  there 
were  many  who  replied  simply,  "Don't 
want,"  so  that  the  evening  meeting  ^ill 
went  quite  unattended.  And  that  f<»:  this 
there  was  some  hidden  reason  he  felt  fully 
convinced. 

PETER,  however,  irasa  {wrsistent  person ; 
finalty  he  succeeded  in  catchmg  the 
camp  boss  in  a  comer  whence  there  was  no 
escape  .and  in  asking  him  if  he  cx>uld  tell 
him  why  none  of  the  men  came  to  his 
evoiing  meeting. 

"Redkon  they  don't  want,"  said  the 
camp  boss.  "Anyway,  it's  your  funeral, 
not  mine." 


"Unless  there  was  some  reason,"  Befeer 
said,  "they  would  be  sure  to  come,  some  of 
them,  just  to  see  what  it  was  like." 

"Reckon  that's  thur  funeral,"  said  the 
camp  boss,  "not  mine." 

He  wouki  say  nothing  more,  and  with  tint 
Peter  had  to  be  content,  though  be  re- 
mained more  convinced  than  ever  that  there 
was  some  reason  for  so  complete  a  bojroott  oS. 
his  meetings  and  thought  that  perhaps  he 
was  the  only  person  in  camp  who  did  not 
know  what  this  reascm  was.  A  mve  ol 
disoouragemoit  made  him  omtenqilate  re* 
turning  to  headquarters  to  report  his  com- 
plete uihire,  but  then  again  he  set  his 
teeth,  his  big  black  eyes  kindled  and  flashed 
with  an  almost  wild  defiance,  and  he  said  to 
himself  that  be  would  go  on,  yea,  even 
though  never  one  single  living  creature 
came  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

"Thou^  I  wi^  I  GOidd  fizid  out  iriiat  is 
the  trouue,"  he  thou^t,  and  kxddng  up  be 
saw  just  before  him  the  head  coiA  smwioga 
reflective  pipe  after  the  labors  and  the  tri- 
umphs  of  the  day,  and  planning  how  next 
week  he  would  achieve  a  pie  that  should 
outshine  even  the  pie  of  to-day  that  had 
been  unanimously  acdaamed  as  the  nearest 
tbix^  possible  to  going  to  heaven  in  a  band- 
box. 

Peter  knew  that  not  even  the  caxap  boas 
was  more  inqx>rtant  in  the  camp,  or  more 
universally  respected,  than  was  the  bead 
cook,  aiul  it  struck  him  that  perhaps  from 
him  he  might  obtain  the  explanation  he 
sought.  Pointblank,  Lheref we,  he  a^ed  him 
if  he  knew  why  the  men  held  so  per^stoi^ 
aloof  from  his  meetings. 

"Reckon,"  observed  the  head  ooofc 
stewly,  "they  don't  want." 

"But  if  any  fellow  b^;an  to  talk  any- 
where in  camp  about  anything,  one  at  tm 
oS  the  othen  at  least  would  ahrays  h^^xa 
along  to  hear  what  it  was  aU  about," 
urged  Peter. 

"That's  so,"  agreed  the  bead  ooofe 
gravely;  "but  that's  different." 

'my?"  asked,  Peter  and  added,  for,  if  he 
possessed  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  he  was 
also  not  alt<^ther  witlwut  the  sid}tlety 
(rf  the  serpent:  "It's  not  as  if  the  boys  had 
anything  against  me  or  were  imfriendty  at 
all— they  are  migbty  nice  to  me  most  all  the 
time  and  one  of  them  even  gave  me  a  he^ 
of  that  pie  you  made  for  dinner  to^li^. 
My,  it  was  good!" 
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Hie  head  cook  visibly  softened. 
"It  was  a  good  pie,"  he  admitted  ^mply, 
and  added,  "Some  ot  the  boys  call  mine  the 
*better-than-ma-made  pies.' " 

**I  don't  wonder,"  said  the  guileful  Peter. 
**They  are  real  good,  and  that's  a  fact." 

The  head  cook  softened  still  further ;  in  fact 
it  might  be  said  that  he  completely  melted. 
He  looked  around.    He  said  cautiously, 

'*Mister,  there's  a  hoodoo  on  them  meet- 
ings of  yourn." 

Peter  looked  very  puzzled. 

"How?  Why?"  he  asked.  "In  what  way?" 

**Snubby,"  said  the  head  cook  in  the 
same  cautious  whisper.  "Snubby  Brown — 
don't  let  on  I  told  you." 

"But,"  protested  Peter,  more  and  more 
puzzled,  "I  don't  understand.  How  can 
Snubby  prevent  the  boys  coming  to  my 
meetings?'' 

"He  can't,"  agreed  the  head  cook;  "but 
he  can  pass  the  word  roimd  that  any  fellow 
goii^  to  hear  you  preach  will  have  to  f^ht 
him  afterward.   And  that's  what  he's  done." 

"Oh-h,"  said  Peter,  seeing  lig^t  at  last. 

"You  see,  it's  this  here  way,"  explained 
the  head  cook:  "He's  got  it  in  for  you  all 
right  on  account  of  your  calling  him  one  of 
the  flock,  which  tickled  the  boys  an  awful 
lot,  and  then  your  telling  him  you  was 
bound  to  get  him  in  the  end.  That 
fetched  him  where  he  lives,  so  now  the  boys 
know  that  if  they  go  to  hear  you  preach 
they'll  have  to  fight  Snubby  after.'* 

"Are  they  so  scared  of  him  as  all  that?" 

"That  there  remark,"  said  the  head  cook 
■with  dignity,  "is  lacking  in 'tact,  and  tact  is 
what  you  want,  young  fellow,  in  your  pro- 
fession, if  you  mean  to  make  good." 

"I'm  real  sorry,"  apologized  Peter.  "I 
didn't  mean  that." 

"No  offense  took  if  none  meant,"  said 
the  head  cook  graciously,  "and  it  ain't 
that  the  boys  arc  scared  exactly;  this  crowd 
in  this  camp  don't  scare  worth  a  cent.  It's 
only  as  they  know  very  well  that  Snubby 
can  whip  the  best  man  among  th^  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  his  back." 

"But  he  can't— couldn't  fight  the  whole 
camp!"  cried  Peter. 

j    "For  why  not?"  asked  the  head  cook. 

PETER  went  away  then,  furnished  with 
much  food  for  thought.  Evidently  none 
of  the  men  was  likely  to  attend  his  meet- 
ings when  such  attendance  meant  a  fight 
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afterward  with  Snubby  Brown,  who,  it 
seemed,  could  with  one  l^d  tied  behind 
him  lick  the  best  man  among  them.  What 
was  to  be  done,  Peter  did  not  very  clearly 
see,  but  one  obvious  course  was  to  inter- 
view Snubby  and  try  to  persuade  him  to  re- 
move this  very  practical  and  convincing 
hoodoo  he  had  laid  on  the  meetings.  So 
the  next  evening,  after  Peter  had,  as  usual, 
prayed  and  preached  and  sung  all  alone, 
he  went  straight  to  the  spot  where  he  knew 
that  at  this  time  Snubby  was  usually  to  be 
found,  implacably  on  the  watch  to  see  that 
none  broke  his  decree  without  paying  the 
forfeit. 

"Snubby,"  said  Peter,  going  straight  to 
the  point  as  usual,  "why  don't  you  want, 
the  boys  to  come  to  hear  me  preadi?" 

"Huh?"  said  Snubby. 

"Snubby,"  said  Peter,  very  eamestfy, 
"why  don't  you  come  yoursdf  and  give 
them  a  lead?" 

"Young  feller,"  said  Snubby,  almost 
admiringly,  "you've  got  a  gall." 

"No,"  said  Peter,  "a  caU." 

He  began  to  talk,  to  argue,  to  plead,  but 
before  he  had  uttered  more  than  a  dozen 
sentences  or  so,  Snubby  laid  his  enormous 
paw  upon  the  young  malt's  shoulder,  pulled 
him  slowly  forward,  with  equal  deliboration 
took  a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and 
rammed  it  into  Peter's  mouth  and  then 
released  him,  all  without  saying  one  word. 
The  few  men  who  had  drawn  near  shouted 
with  delighted  laughter,  and  Peter  took  the 
handkerchief  out  again. 

"I  rather  wish  you  had  washed  it  first, 
Snubby,"  he  said  wistfully. 

That  was  as  far  as  they  got  that  time, 
and  it  was  not  far.  But  again  after  the 
next  night's  solitary  meeting — if  that  can 
be  called  a  meeting  at  which  but  One  is 
present — Peter  went  again  to  find  Snubby 
in  his  accustomed  place. 

"Snubby,"  said  Peter  yearningly,  'Sron't 
you  quit?" 

"Naw,"  said  Snubby.    "I  never  quit." 

"  'More  do  I,"  said  Peter,  his  black  eyes 
beginning  to  sparkle  again.  "Never.'* 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Snubby.  "You 
want  the  boys  to  come  to  hear  you  preach;  I 
want  'em  to  keep  away.  We'll  see  which 
of  us  makes  good,  fair  ^hting  and  no  inter- 
ference on  either  side," 

"But  you've  no  right — "  cried  Peter,  and 
paused. 
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"RedMa,"  aud  Snubby  slowly,  "I've  as 
good  a  ri^t  to  say  a  man's  got  to  fig^t  me  as 
you  have  to  say  a  man's  got  to  hear  you 
preach.  Young  feller,  you  had  better 
pack  your  traps  and  quit.  There's  no 
^Ifinnder  ever  bom  the  boys  here  will 
Ibten  to  if  they've  got  to  fight  me  after." 

"I  attend  the  meetings,"  Peter  urged, 
"and  I  don't  fight  you  and  won't.  So  why 
should  any  one  else?" 

"Because  if  they  didn't,  I  would  wipe 
the  earth  with  them,"  answered  Snubby 
sin^y;  "but  as  for  you,  you  don't  count. 
Why,  I  reckon  you  never  fought  a  man 
in  your  life." 

"Never,  and  never  will,"  answered  Peter 
earnestly.   "I  am  a  man  of  peace." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Snubby  smilingly; 
"but  I  ain't,  you  see,  and  the  boys  know  it." 

Peter  stood  silent  and  musing.  He  saw 
no  way  out.  No  matter  how  willii^  the 
men  might  be  to  hear  him,  they  would  not 
come  at  the  price  of  having  to  fight  the 
formidable  Snubby.  It  came  into  his 
mind,  swift  and  sudden  as  a  ray  of  sunshine 
throufi^  a  rift  in  gathered  clouds,  that  there 
was  one  way,  and  one  way  only,  by  which 
Snubby 's  opposition  could  be  removed. 

"Very  well,"  he  said;  "if  you  must  fight, 
you  must.   Shall  we  start  in  right  now?" 

"Huh?"  said  Snubby. 

His  slowly  moving  mind  failed  at  first 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  Peter's  ques- 
tion, and  even  when  Peter  b^^  to  re- 
move his  coat,  Snubby  still  did  not  quite 
grasp  the  other's  meaning. 

"Huh?"  he  said,  varying  slightly  the 
intonation  of  his  grunt  of  puzzled  interro- 
gation. 

"Shall  we  start  in  rig^t  now?"Peter  sud 
again. 

Thei  Snubby  understood  and,  lying  back, 
he  roared  abud  with  laughter.  He  thot^ht 
it  was  the  funniest  thing  that  ever  he  had 
seen  or  heard  of. 

Peter  stood  and  watched  and  waited  till 
this  lai^ter  should  be  done,  while  at  a 
distance  men  looked  round  and  said  to  each 
other, 

"Preacher  and  Snubby  are  getting  on  fine, 
swapping  yams." 

"Sorry,"  Snubby  managed  to  stammer  at 
last  through  the  giists  of  his  still  continuing 
merriment;  "but,  say,  ain't  you  just  too 
cute?" 

"Shall  we  begin  right  now,"  Peter  said 


igaia,  "or  hxve  I  got  you  scared  stiff?" 

Snubby  sto{^)ed  laughing  now  and  sat 
upright.  This  qnestioD  strudc  him  as 
going  a  little  too  mr. 

"Yoimg  feller,"  he  asked  seriously,  "do 
you  know  what  3rou're  saying?  Do  you 
mean  it?" 

"I  do,"  answered  Peter  briefly. 

Snubby  was  still  a  good  deal  amused,  but 
he  got  slowly  to  his  feet. 

"Young  fellw,"  he  said,  "I  warn  you 
fur.   I  fight  roufl^." 

"Do  you?"  sud  Peter.  "Well,  I  don't 
know  how  I  fight,  Ux  I've  never  fou^t 
before." 

"Then,  young  feller,"  said  Snubby 
amply,  "I'm  sorry  for  you." 

BY  THIS  time  a  tittle  group  of  men  had 
gathered  near.  They  had  seen — and 
heard — Snubby  laugh;  they  had  se»  Peter 
ronove  his  coat,  and  that  was  generally  the 
signal  that  a  %ht  was  b^inning.  Now^  a 
fight — even  a  dog-^ht — ^was  the  one  form 
of  entertainment  in  that  camp  which  was 
imiversally  pt^ular,  and  ctf  late,  since 
Snubby  had  established  such  undisputed 
supremacy,  they  had  grown  regrettabty 
rare.  Therefore,  with  a  lingarii^  h<^, 
men  came  lounging  along,  even  thou^  th^ 
felt  that  a  fight  between  Snubby  Brown  and 
the  new  preacher  would  be  a  piece  erf  quite 
incredible  good  fortune. 

"A  scri^-^ubby  and  the  new  preacbor 
— a  fight— the  new  preacher  and  Snubby," 
they  said  to  eadi  other,  "Aw — come  oGV* 
and  when  they  arrived  and  saw  the  two 
facing  each  other,  they  could  scarce  bdieve 
their  own  eyes  ^t  ktoked  nuked  as  if  they 
would  all  fftll  oat  of  all  tl»ir  heads. 

"Boys,"  said  Snubby,  addres^ng  thera, 
"I  want  you  to  know — this  ain't  no  doing 
of  mine.  Not  being  interfered  with,  I 
interferes  with  none.  But  Preacher  sud  as 
he  had  me  scared  cold,  so  what  can  I  do  but 
whip  him?" 

"Boys,"  said  Peter,  in  his  turn,  "I  want 
3rou  to  know  this  is  none  of  my  seeing- 
But  you  know  how  our  brother  here  has 
put  a  hoodoo  on  my  meeUngs  by  saying 
any  man  who  comes  to  than  has  got  to 
fight  him  afterward;  and  if  that's  so,  it's 
only  a  square  de^  that  he  should  wiup  the 
preacher  first  and  last  and  all  the  time — 
isn't  that  so?" 
There  was  a  little  murmur  <rfass«itaad 
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sympathy.  Rou^  and  wild  as  these  men 
mig^  be,  no  ^^>eal  for  a  square  deal  ever 
left  them  quite  unmoved.  Snubby  felt 
that  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  was  turning 
s^ainst  him  and  be  savwl^  ferociously 
around. 

"Any  feller  got  anything  to  say?"  he 
demanded.  "If  any  feller  has,  he  only 
wants  to  open  his  mouth  just  once.  Nope? 
Now,  young  feller,  I'll  fix  you  up  all  r^t 
as  soon  as  you  want,  and  dien  any  one  else 
what  wants." 

After  all,  it  was,  the  onlookers  generally 
agreed,  a  most  uninteresting  and  d^p- 
pointing  fight.  Indeed,  it  was  hardly  a 
fight  at  all.  It  was  merely  Snubby  exercis- 
ing himself  on  a  punching-ball.  Peter,  his 
long  arms  whirling  wildly  round  his  head, 
came  charging  in,  and  Snubby,  with  one 
stra^ht  punch,  met  him  and  sent  him  flying. 
Peter,  picking  himself  up,  rushed  in  again, 
his  arms  whirling  more  wildly  than  before, 
and  again  Snubby,  with  one  straight  punch, 
sent  hitn  once  more  to  the  ground.  When 
this  had  continued  monotonously  for  a 
time,  Peter  began  to  experience  a "  slight 
difficulty  in  rising.  When  it  had  gone  on  a 
little  longer,  this  difficulty  had  become  an 
impossibUity,  and  so  he  lay  still  and  blinked 
at  the  sky  and  tried  to  remember  what  it  all 
meant,  and  some  of  the  more  good-natured 
of  the  bystanders  picked  him  up  and  carried 
him  home  to  his  log  hut  and  treated  his  in- 
juries with  the  home-made,  efficacious 
remedies  of  the  camp. 

"Only  let  this  learn  you,  young  nmn," 
they  said  severely,  "never  to  monkey  no 
nu>re  witib  men  like  Snubby  Brown." 

"To-morrow,"  muttered  Peter,  "to-mor- 
row— I'll  be  there  ^ain." 

"To-morrow,"  they  told  him  with  in- 
creased severity,  "you  won't  be  in  no  state 
whatever  to  leave  your  bunk." 

IN  THIS  they  were  perfectly  right;  but  all 
the  same  Peter  did  leave  his  bunk  toward 
evening  and  made  his  way,  more  or  less  un- 
steadily, to  where  Snubby  reclined  in  his 
accustomed  place,  relentlessly  determined 
that  no  wave  of  sympathy  should  bring  any 
to  attend  Peter's  meeting — if  Peter  were  in 
fit  state  to  hold  it — without  having  to  pay 
the  penalty  decreed. 

'Hello,  young  feller,  feeling  spry?" 
Snubby  greeted  Peter  with  a  grin  as  the 
young  man  came  up  to  him. 
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"Hello,  brother!"  said  Peter,  b^iiming  to 
remove  his  coat.   "Are  you  rcadv?" 

"Huh?  Huh?"  exdaimed  Snubby  in 
various  keys  of  astonishment,  for  once 
really  taken  aback.  "Ain't  you  had 
enough?" 

"No,"  said  Peter;  "and  never  shall." 

"Aw,  come  off,"  said  Snubby  impatiently, 
"I  don't  want  to  ^^t  a  k^  like  you  no 
more." 

"Win  you  come  to  my  meeting  to-night?'* 
demanded  Peter. 

"Talk  sense,"  requested  Snubby;  "run 
away  and  play.  I  ain't  coming  to  no  meetii^, 
and  I  ain't  ^fating  you  no  more,  neither." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Peter.  "Have  I  got 
you  soured  stiff?" 

This  was  too  much ,  and  Snubby  rose  to  his 
feet 

"AU  right,  young  feUer,"  he  said;  "now 
you're  asking  for  it,  and  now  you're  going  to 
get  it" 

It  was  merely  a  repetition  of  the  previous 
night's  performance.  Peter  came  reeling 
resolutely  in,  was  knocked  down,  rose  to 
his  feet,  was  knocked  headlong  again,  and 
so  on  without  change  or  pause,  and  without 
once  gettii^  in  a  bbw  himself,  till  at  last 
the  time  came  when  from  Snubby's  last 
vicious  punch  he  was  unable  to  recover  him- 
self and  could  only  lie  supine  and  wonder 
dazedly  who  he  was  and  where,  and  what 
was  the  thing  as  big  as  a  balloon  now  at- 
tached to  his  shoulders  where  his  head  had 
once  been.  Two  of  the  onlookers  picked 
him  up  luid  ouried  him  to  his  bunk,  and 
later  on  the  camp  boss  came  to  speak  to 
Snubby.  "Quit  it,  Snubby;  why  can't 
you?"  he  urged.  "What's  the  fun  of  ham- 
mering a  helpless  innocent  like  him?" 

"It  ain't  no  fun  at  all,"  agreed  Snubby; 
"but  when  a  feller  comes  for  me,  ain't  I  a 
r^ht  to  lay  him  out?" 

To  this  the  cunp  boss  had  no  rej^,  and 
indeed  Snubb}r's  position  seemed  inqntig- 
nable  by  every  law  and  custom  of  the  can^. 

"Recion  there  ain't  nothing  to  worry 
about,"  Snubby  called  after  the  camp  boss 
as  that  dignitary  was  moving  away;  "reckon 
the  young  feller  has  had  enough  this  time." 

But  there  Snubby  guessed  wrong;  for 
next  day  at  the  accustomed  hour  Peter 
turned  up  once  more,  his  face  badly  swollen, 
his  gait  none  too  steady,  one  eye  closed,  but 
with  the  other  one  still  shining  with  strange 
fire. 
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"Aw,  quit!"  Snubby  said,  exasperated, 
as  he  saw  Peter  thus  for  the  third  time 
oomiiig — or  rather  reeling — toward  him. 
"Have  a  little  horse-sense,  young  fdler." 

"Are  you  coming  to  my  meetii^s?"  asked 
Peter  as  well  as  a  badly  swollen  mouth 
would  p^mit  him. 

"I  am  not,*'  said  Snubby,  "and  I'm  not 
whipping  you  any  more.  'Tain't  reason- 
atle,"  he  complained  bitterly. 

"Have  I  got  you  scared  stiff,  then?" 
demanded  Peter,  and  Snubby  threw  hia 
hat  in  the  air  with  a  yell  ol  rage. 

"I  take  that  from  no  man,"  he  said. 

The  fight— if  fight  it  can  be  called— 
followed  its  usual  course.  Peter  never  got 
m  a  blow;  invariably  his  long  arms  were 
stin  whirling  wildly  round  his  head  while 
Snubb/s  straight  punches  were  getting  in 
their  work.  A  dozen  times  or  more  did 
Peter  go  down  before  those  devastating 
Idows,  tiU  at  last  he  lay  so  sUU  after  one  that 
had  been  particularly  vicious  that  for  a 
liKHnent  or  two  the  onlookers  feared  he  had 
been  killed.  But  it  was  only  a  swoon,  and 
when  they  had  carried  him  back  to  his 
bunk  and  he  had  recovered  consciousness, 
he  still  made  an  eff<»t  to  get  on  his  1^  and 
his  one  sound  eye  still  ^oue  with  a  wild 
and  unabated  fire. 

NEXT  evening  it  was  the  same,  and  to 
sec  Snubby  Brown  whip  the  preacher 
became  one  of  the  recognized  diversi(»ia  of 
the  camp. 

But  alter  a  time  it  began  to  pall;  and  there 
came  one  evening  when  not  more  than  four 
or  five  had  gathwed  to  watch. 

"I'm  willmg  to  stc^  and  I'm  willing  to  go 
on  just  as  long  as  he  wants,"  Snubby  ex- 
tdained,  when  on  this  occasion  he  had 
knocked  Peter  down  finally.  "It's  always 
a  bit  of  practise  in  punching  for  me;  but  all 
the  same  his  ma  ought  to  be  told  to  come 
and  take  him  away." 

Only  erne  of  the  onlookers  troubled  to 
stroll  over  and  kxtk  at  Peter  lying  supine 
and  pale  on  the  ground. 

"You're  sure  up  gainst  it  good  and 
plenty,"  this  man  said  when,  at  last,  Peter 
stirred  and  groaned  a  little  and  tried  to  sit 
up  and  could  not.  "Why  don't  you 
quit?" 

"Have  I  ^t  him  scared  stiff?"  Peter 
murmured  faintly. 
"You  have  not,"  said  the  other,  grimung, 


"and  you  never  will  neither  till  you  learn 
to  hit  straight  instead  of  swinging  your 
arms  all  round  your  head  like  a  windmill 
gone  on  a  spree." 

"Ah,"  said  Peter  and  lay  still,  considering 
this  till  it  was  dark,  no  one  offering  to  help 
him  home. 

The  fact  was  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
camp  had  moved  definitively  against  him. 
It  was  felt  that  he  was  being  m^ely  fooU^ 
andmuhdi.  Ife  was  considered  to  be  slightly 
presumptuous  in  so  persistently  attempting 
thus  to  vinp  a  man  who,  it  was  graerally 
conceded,  could  whip  the  best  in  camp  widi 
one  hand  tied  behind  him.  There  was  even 
an  impression  that,  on  the  whole,  what  was 
going  on  was  getting  the  camp  a  bad  name 
and  they  were  all  rather  sensitive  about 
the  camp's  reputation. 

"Back  East,"  they  said  to  each  other, 
"folk'll  thmk  we  don't  know  how  to  treat 
|»eadiers  ri^t;  they  won't  none  of  'em 
know  as  it  isn't  Snubby's  fault." 

But  Peter  persisted,  and  Snubby  mth 
reluctance  but  after  a  businesslike  fashion 
did  what  was  required  of  him,  and  the 
camp  grew  frankly  bored  with  the  \riiole 
protteding,  and  one  evening  when  Peter 
turned  up  as  usual  there  was  not  a  single 
creature  there  to  watdi. 

Snubby  greeted  him  with  a  friendly 
nod. 

"Reckon  I  should  feel  sort  of  lonesome 
if  you  ever  missed,"  he  said;  '*but  we'll 
have  to  get  it  over  quick,  as  I've  got  an  en- 
gagement to  a  hand  of  poker  later — unless 
you  would  like  to  miss  just  for  this  once." 

"Not  unless  I've  got  you  scared  stiff/' 
said  Peter. 

Snubby  fiung  his  hat  from  him  with  a 
howl  of  rage. 

"All  right,  yoimg  feller,  now  I'll  show 
you!"  he  cried  menacingly. 

As  usual  Peter  charged,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion, for  the  first  time,  for  he  had  been 
brooding  much  on  the  casual  advice  given 
him  shortly  before,  his  long  right  arm,  in- 
stead of  vriiirling  wildly  round  his  head, 
shot  out  straight  and  true  and  caught  the 
astonished  Snubby  right  between  the  eyes. 
That  gentleman  bellowed  with  sheer  as- 
tonishment, and  Peter,  unexpectedly  thrill- 
ing with  the  glorious  sensation  of  a  good 
blow  well  delivered  and  well  placed,  struck 
again  and  once  more  with  good  ^ect. 
Snubby  fairly  k>st  his  temper — ^the  thing 
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was  so  uaexpected;  it  was  not  in  his  pn>- 
gnun  that  he  should  be  hit  huuself— and 
rushed  wildly  in,  making  no  attempt  to 
guard.  He  met  a  third  blow,  swift,  well 
timed,  effective,  as  good  a  btow  as  ever 
landed  on  the  point  of  a  chin  and  one  that 
made  him  thmk  bewilderedly  of  earth- 
quakes and  similar  convulsions  of  nature  as 
he  lay  flat  on  his  back  and  wondered 
vaguely  how  he  had  got  there. 

But  this  surprise  Snubby  experienced  was 
as  nothing  to  that  which  Peter  felt  as  he 
gazed  upon  his  adversary  supine  at  his 
feet.  It  utterly  bewildered  him  to  find 
that  it  was  pussible  to  give  blows  instead 
of  merely  receiving  them;  he  was  still  more 
bewildered  to  find  that  this  blow  of  his 
had  such  an  effect;  mc&t  of  all  was  he  be- 
wiideied  by  the  fierce  and  joyous  exultation 
he  felt  through  every  vein  in  his  body. 

But  in  a  moment  Snubby  was  on  his  feet 
agsun  and  charging  down  on  Peter  like  an 
infuriated  bull.  He  was  wrought  beyond 
his  wont,  but  so  was  Peter,  too,  and  for  a 
space,  a  brief  space,  the  battle  was  almost 
equal.  Then  Snubby  closed,  and  after  that 
it  was  not  so  much  a  fight  as  an  execution. 
Snubby  hit  his  adversary  when  and  vdiere 
and  how  he  pleased.  Peter  had  no  idea  how 
to  guard;  at  such  close  quarters  his  long 
arms  were  quite  ineffective.  Very  soon  it 
was  over;  Peter  was  once  more  in  his  accus- 
tomed position  half  swooning  on  the  ground, 
and  Snubby,  leaving  an  adversary  more  bat- 
tered than  ever  b^ore,  was  able  to  hurry 
away  in  time  to  join  the  waitiog  poker- 
party. 

"But  what's  the  matter?"  they  said  to 
him  as  he  came  up.  "There's  an  awful 
lump  on  your  chin." 

"That's  where  a  skeeter  stung  me  this 
morning,"  said  Snubby. 

"Your  left  eye  looks  as  if  it  was  swelling 
mighty  bad,"  observed  another  of  the 
party. 

"Bit  of  a  chip  flew  up,"  said  Snubby, 
"when  I  was  chopping  kindling  just  now." 

These  explanations  were  accepted,  though 
not  without  some  doubt,  even  if  no  one 
dreamed  of  connecting  them  with  the 
young  preacher,  the  daily  whippii^  of 
whom  by  Snubby  had  become  a  part  of  the 
accustomed  routine  of  the  camp. 

But  Peter,  making  his  slow  and  painful 
way  unaccompanied  to  his  hut,  was  thinking 
hard  all  the  tune. 
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"Snubby  ahnys  hits  straight,"  he 
thought,  "and  he  always  hits  me,  and  when 
I  hit  strai^t  I  hit  bun— seemed  sort  of  easy 
that  way,  somehow.  Then  when  we  are 
close  together,  Snubby  can  do  what  he  likes, 
and  some  way  I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to 
do  anything;  so  it  would  be  better  to  try  to 
keep  him  at  a  distance — and  perh^  I 
could,  as  my  arms  are  longer  than  his.  I 
don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  use  my  left,  too — 
he  does  alt  the  time,  and  I  used  to  be 
pretty  good  at  choppii^;  wood  with  it  irim 
I  was  home." 

He  reached  his  bunk  at  last,  and  there  he 
lay  for  a  time,  deep  in  thou^t  in  spite  ai 
his  aching  head,  rediscovering  for  himsdf 
the  underlying  principles  of  the  pugilistic 
art,  just  as  the  youthful  Pascal  is  said  to 
have  rediscovered  for  himself  the  under- 
lying  principles  of  Euclul. 

npHE  next  evening,  when  Peter  made  his 
accustomed  appearance,  he  found 
Snubby  in  an  ugly  temper.  Snubby  had 
been  a  good  deal  teased  about  the  damaged 
appearance  of  his  face,  and  some  of  the  men, 
more  for  the  sake  of  "getting  his  dander 
up"  than  because  they  ever  dreamed  it 
really  was  so,  had  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  new  preacher  had  been  getting  in  some 
good  work  at  last.  So  Snubby  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  thing  had  got  to  end 
and  now  he  said  as  much  to  Peter  in  few 
but  earnest  words. 

Peter  listened  in  silence  and  yrhen  Snubbjf 
had  finished  be  said,  now,  in  bis  dsn, 
imfdacable,  "Are  you  willing  to  oome  to  my 
meetings?" 

"I  am  not,"  answered  Snubby,  tremUing 
all  overi  "AU  I  want  is  to  be  quit  of  you 
for  keeps." 

"Meaning  I've  got  you  scared  stiff?" 
Peter  adced. 

Snubby  snatched  off  his  hat  and  tlirew  it 
on  liie  ground,  and  for  the  space  of  a  minute 
OT  more  danced  upon  it  till  at  last  he  said 
breathlessly: 

"That  fixes  it — ^that  does!  Now  you've 
got  to  die.  When  I've  done  with  you  this 
time,  you  won't  want  to  league  the  Uves  out 
of  no  more  innocent,  .peaceful,  respectable 
folk  Uke  me.  Only  mind,  you've  brou^  it- 
all  on  yourself." 

"Snubby,"  said  Peter,  "you  talk  so  mudb; 
you  ought  to  have  been  a  {xeacher,  too." 

"in  learn  you,"  cried  Sni^y,  "saying 
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things  Vk%  that  to  me  what  never  harmed 
you  nohow!" 

In  his  eagerness  to  inflict  upon  Peter  the 
punishment  he  yearned  to  administer, 
Snubby  departed  from  his  usual  tactics 
and  made  at  his  opponent  a  headlong 
charge;  and,  as  he  came,  Peter's  long,  thin 
arm  flawed  out  with  astonishing  speed  and 
force  and  took  him  full  and  clear  between 
the  eyes. 

Exactly  like  a  dog  shaking  itself  after  a 
swim,  Snubby  paused  in  his  headlong  rush 
and  gave  hin^lf  a  shake,  as  if  to  fling  away 
the  effects  of  this  blow,  and  then,  resuming 
his  charge,  once  more  encountered  that 
long,  thin  arm  flashing  out  like  a  piston-rod 
and  meeting  him  full  and  square. 

Again  and  once  again  he  tried  these 
ruslung  tactics,  and  never  once  did  he  suc^ 
ceed  in  getting  near  hb  man.  With  un- 
varying precision,  Peter's  long,  thin  arm 
flew  out  and  in  and  out  again,  brii^ing  off 
stinging,  effective  blows  before  Snubby, 
with  fa^  much  shorter  reach,  could  get 
within  range. 

SNUBBY  was  exceedingly  sur|Hised  as  well 
as  much  annoyed.  It  was  unexpected; 
he  could  not  imderstand  it.  None  of  his 
previous  encounters  with  Peter  had  fol- 
lowed this  course.  He  could  not  under- 
stand why  there  was  this  change,  and  while 
he  was  trying  to  think  it  out,  Peter's  arm 
came  flashing  in  once  more  from  an  amazing 
distance  and  scattered  all  Snubby's  specula- 
tions with  a  hit  upon  the  chin  that  sent  him 
reeling  half  a  dozen  paces  backward.  And 
then,  before  Snubby  had  recovered  from 
this  disconcerting  assault,  Peter  was  on 
him  in  a  flame  of  exultation,  hitting  him 
hard  and  fast. 

But  Snubby  was  game  all  through,  and 
rallying  all  his  powers  in  spite  of  his  as- 
tonished state  of  mind,  he  succeeded  in 
beating  his  attacker  off. 

Panting,  the  two  men  stood  then  for  a 
moment  or  two  and  watched  each  other, 
each  trjring  to  regain  his  breath,  and  it 
came  into  Snubby's  head  that  something 
like  this  had  happened  on  that  historic  day 
when  he  had  met  far-famed  Jack  Dempsey, 
Hien,  too,  he  had  been  held  afar  and  ham- 
mered imd  hammered  again  without  a 
chance  beii^  given  him  of  hitting  back,  and 
he  perceived  that  if  he  attempted  any  more 
of  these  blind  rushes,  he  must  tnf  aUibly 


suffer  still  more  damage  fxosn  that  ka^, 
straight  r^ht  his  opponoit  had  so  suddmly 
developed.  So  he  changed  his  plans  and, 
with  a  shake  of  his  roimd  bullet-head  as  be 
threw  off  the  effects  of  the  blows  he  had 
received,  he  stood  still,  firm-footed,  and  in- 
vited Peter  to  come  on,  and  Peter,  changing 
his  tactics  too,  stood  a  little  way  off,  out 
of  reach  of  harm  from  Snubby's  blows  and 
yet  near  enou^  for  his  long  arms  with  thdr 
tremendous  reach  to  remain  exceedingly 
effective.  For  a  time  Snubby  stood  it, 
hitting  back  in  vain,  guarding  with  diffi- 
culty blows  that  came  showering  in  like 
rain  in  a  siunmer  storm.  But  then  his 
patience  broke,  and  with  a  bdlow  of  rage 
and  protest  he  charged  like  a  badgered  buU; 
and,  with  his  new-found  fighting  instinct  in 
full  play,  Peter  stepped  to  one  side  and  fait 
him  twice  in  swift  succession  as  he  thun- 
dered by.  Beneath  those  two  tremendous 
blows  Snubby  went  heavily  to  the  ground 
and  there  lay  still  and  prone,  his  cheek  to 
the  sun-dried  grass.  For  a  moment  or  two 
he  was  quite  imconscious,  and  then  he 
came  to  himself  to  find  he  was  being  genHy 
turned  on  his  back,  and  that  something  cool 
and  damp  and  refreshing  was  bdng  apjdied 
to  his  forehead. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  muttered. 

"Feeling  better?"  anxiously  asked  Peter, 
who  was  bathing  his  forehejul  with  water. 
When  Snubby  realized  this,  he  pushed  him 
roughly  aside. 

"You  many  sorts  of  fool,"  he  said,  "why 
in  the  name  of  many  things  didn't  you  out 
me  when  I  was  down?*' 

"I  don't  want,"  said  Peter.  "AD  I'm 
after  is  scaring  you  stiff." 

Snubby  emitted  a  thin,  piping  cry  of  rage. 
That  was  all  he  had  strei^th  for. 

"Now  it's  me  or  you  for  it!"  he  cried, 
getting  to  his  feet. 

As  the  effects  of  his  fall  passed  away,  his 
strength  returned,  and  now  he  fought  more 
coolly  and  warily  and  with  all  the  skill  that 
he  possessed.  But  Peter  was  fighting  with 
a  wild  demoniac  energy,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary reach  of  his  long  thin  arms  gave  him 
an  advantage  of  which  he  now  made  full  use. 
He  seemed,  too,  to  have  acquired  a  nev 
mastery  of  those  awkward  sprawUng  1^ 
of  his,  so  that  he  moved  as  surely  and  ^g^^ 
as  a  dancing-master  before  his  dass.  Over 
and  over  fl^;ain,  when  Snubby  strove  to  get 
within  readi  so  as  to  be  able  to  laundi  ooe 
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devastating  blow  to  end  the  mcounter 
then  and  there,  Peter's  long  legs  hore  hbn 
trium|Aantly  out  of  dango:,  while  his  long 
arms  enable^l  him  equally  triumphantly  to 
score  a  further  hit  or  two  as  he  retreated. 
He  had  developed,  too,  a  habit  of  hitting 
with  both  han(k  in  swift  succession,  'a  one- 
two'  in  fact,  as  it  used  to  be  called  in  the 
days  of  the  old  British  |»ize-ring  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteentifi  century,  that  was 
extraonlinarily  effective  and  that  Snubby 
found  most  unpleasant  and  disconcerting. 
But  all  the  same  his  first  amazement  and 
bewilderment  were  disappearing  now;  he 
was  beginning  to  fight  more  skilfully  and 
to  take  in  especial  fuller  advantage  of 
his  greater  knowledge  of  the  art  of  guard- 
ing. And  the  fi^t  was  at  its  hottest  and  its 
fiercest  when  there  came  round  the  comer 
of  the  poplar  bluff  that  sheltered  the  two 
combatants  from  general  observation — for 
so  far  this  Homeric  battle  had  not  a  single 
witness — the  camp  boss  and  one  of  the 
older  hewers,  consulting  together  on  some 
technical  point  of  the  business  of  lumbering. 
No  one  eke  was  near,  for  to  see  Snubby 
hammer  the  preacher  was  a  pastime  that 
had  long  since  palled  upon  the  camp. 

''Hello;  what's  this?"  the  camp  boss  said. 
"Two  of  the  boys  having  a  mix-up?" 

"Nope,"  answered  the  old  hewer  indif- 
ferentlv';  "only  Snubby  Brown  whipping 
the  new  preacher." 

"I  ain't  so  sure,"  observed  the  camp  boss 
after  a  long  pause.  "Looks  to  me  more  like 
the  new  preacher  whipping  Snubby  Brown." 

As  he  spoke  the  two  figures  reeled  ^xtrt 
aod  then  staggered  together  once  more,  still 
fiercely  hitting,  guarding,  hitting  back 
again,  both  badly  battered  by  now  but 
with  the  lust  of  battle  stiU  fierce  in  their 
eyes.  Breast  to  breast  they  stood,  neither 
>'ielding  an  inch,  Snubby's  huge  hammer- 
like fists  smashing  out  in  swift  succession, 
Peter's  long  thin  arms  working  with  the 
unceasing  regularity  of  a  machine  at  full 
speed. 

NOW  neither  man  thought  any  more  of 
guarding ;  the  one  idea  left  to  each  man 
was  to  hit  as  hard  and  as  fast  and  as  often 
as  he  could  before  hb  strength  failed.  Near 
were  they  now,  eye  to  eye  and  breast  to 
breast,  as  two  lovers  embracing,  though 
fierce  as  fire  was  this  embrace  of  theirs  in 
which  they  were  still  locked  when  Uie  camp 
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boss  shouted  out  loud  and  htckit  into  a  run. 
By  the  time  be  reached  the  ^t  wbsxt  they 
fought,  Snubby,  his  greater  experience  telling 
in  the  end,  managed  for  a  moment  to  break 
loose,  and,  exo'ting  all  his  remaining 
strength,  got  in  at  last  one  huge,  terrific 
low  that  swept  Peter  to  the  ground. 

Uttering  a  whoop  of  triumph,  Snubby 
bestrode  his  prostrate  adversary,  but  even 
while  his  cry  of  victory  still  trembled  on  the 
air,  he  reeled,  all  things  swam  around  to- 
gether before  his  eyes,  ':e  fell  upon  one  knee, 
tried  to  recover  himself  and  failed,  and  then 
collapsed  slowly  forward. 

The  camp  boss  found  them  lying  peace- 
fully side  by  side,  their  eyes  closed,  like  two 
little  children  tired  out  with  play  and  now 
sleeping  together. 

"Gosht"  said  the  camp  boss  regrethilly. 
"What  an  all-fired  waste,  a  fight  like  that 
going  on  and  not  a  living  creature  to  see  it. 
Hello,  Snubby;  how  you  feeling?" 

Snubby  opened  his  one  sound  eye,  the 
left. 

"To-morrow,"  he  muttered;  "to-monow 
I'll  fix  him  for  good  and  all.'' 

The  camp  boss  turned  to  Peter. 

"HeUo,"  he  said;  "how's  you  feeling?" 

Peter  opened  his  one  sound  eye,  the  rifj^t. 

"To-morrow,"  he  muttered  feebly;  "to- 
morrow I'll  have  him  scared  stiff." 

"Well,  if  them  two  don't  beat  afll" 
murmined  the  camp  boss. 

He  summoned  help;  the  two  combatants 
were  removed  to  their  reflective  bunks, 
and  the  camp  boss  and  the  old  hewer 
who  had  been  with  him  were  both  kept 
busy  the  rest  of  the  evenii^  recoimtii^ 
what  they  had  seen  at  the  end  of  that 
great  fight  it  was  so  sad  to  think  no  living 
creature  had  really  witnessed,  while  a  con- 
stant succession  of  visitors  passed  before 
the  bunk  where  Snubby  Brown  lay  and 
observed  with  awe  and  wonder  the  many 
plain  ^gns  and  tokens  Peter  had  manimed 
to  inflict  on  that  cast-iron  viss^^. 

They  agreed  it  would  be  a  lesson  to  than 
all  never  again  to  disr^;ard  even  the 
smallest  disagreement.  "You  can  never 
tell,"  they  said  to  each  other  sadly.  And 
they  consoled  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that  the  next  fight  between  Snubby  and 
Peter  would  be  one  really  worth  seeing, 
somethmg  to  remember,-  something  to  U& 
about  for  years  to  some. 

"It'll  go  one  better,"  they  dedared, 
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"than  Jack  Dempsey  and  the  Fr^chy." 
"Wouldn't  give  a  hill  of  beans,"  they  uid 
to  each  other,  "to  see  Dempsey  and  the 
Frenchy  when  vre've  got  Snubby  Brown 
and  the  new  missionary  right  here." 

The  next  evenir^  the  whole  camp  as- 
sembled, every  single  man,  and  all  of 
them  bubbling  over  with  excitement.  But 
the  camp  boss  intervened.  It  was  a  coura- 
geous thing  to  do  and  his  authority  was 
strained  to  the  utmost.  Indeed,  at  one 
time  it  was  an  even  chance  that  he  would  be 
provided  with  a  suit  of  tar  and  a  ride  on  a 
rail  out  of  the  camp.  But  in  the  end  he 
carried  his  point.  He  declared  that  a  good 
fight  was  never  the  worse  for  keeping.  He 
pointed  out  that  both  men  were  at  present 
tielow  par,  so  to  say.  By  waiting  a 
wedt  a  much  sapenac  aSax  would  be 
pcovided,  he  said,  and  he  reminded  than 
that  to  witness  such  comparatively  trivial 
and  unimportant  affairs  as  the  settling  of 
the  disagreements  between  men  like  Wil- 
lard  and  Dempsey  or  Dempsey  and  Car- 
pen  tier,  it  was  often  necessary  to  wait  not 
a  week  but  many  months. 

Besides,  in  secret,  the  camp  boss  wished 
to  curry  favor  with  the  wa^dng  boss  by 
getting  the  fi^t  postponed  till  that  im- 
portant person  could  be  informed  and  have 
a  chance  to  be  present. 

The  postponement  of  the  fight  for  a  week 
was  therefore  agreed  on  and  the  news  oi 
this  decision  was  pnnnptly  commimicated 
to  the  two  princqials. 

"You'll  be  abk  to  settle  things  once  and 
for  all,"  the  camp  boss  told  them.  "If 
Snubby  wins,  Preacherni  have  to  pr(Hnise 
never  to  interfere  no  more  with  Snubby, 
what  only  wants  to  live  the  peaceful  life,  or 
else  Preacher  must  quit  camp  for  good,  and  if 
he  don't,  then  hell  be  rid  out  of  camp  on  a 
rail  and  treated  rough  if  he  ever  comes  back. 
And  as  for  Snubby,  if  he  loses,  then  he's  got 
to  promise  f^thful  to  attend  every  meeting 
Preacher  holds  in  this  here  camp  fr<nn  now 
on  forevermore,  and  a  onmnittee  will  be 
appointed  to  see  he  does  it,  too.  So  both 
you  boys  will  know  exactly  what  you're 
fighting  for." 

"It  seems  you  mean  us  to  play  for  big 
stakes,"  said  Peter  slowly,  "but  maybe  I'll 
raise  tiiem  more'n  a  little." 

The  camp  boss  did  not  know  what  Peter 
meant  by  this  and  he  did  not  ask. 

"M  the  same/'  said  Snubby  to  the  camp 


boss  with  some  bitterness,  "I  don't  see  iriiy 
Preadier  should  be  so  terrible  set  on  me. 
Why  can't  he  start  in  to  save  your  soul 
instead  of  mine?" 

The  camp  boss,  at  this  question,  turned 
a  little  pale. 

"Reckon  mine  ain't  worth  bothering 
about,"  he  said  hastily,  "and  you  ought  to 
be  uncommon  proud  yours  is  different 
Seems  a  lot  of  trouble  for  mighty  little/'  he 
added  thoughtfully;  "but  uiere's  no  ac* 
counting  for  tastes — I  knew  a  man  ooce  as 
liked  drinking  cold  vBler." 

IT  WAS  perhaps  the  biggest  crowd  that 
ever  collected  in  the  history  of  the  lumbo- 
camps  that  assembled  on  the  appointed 
day  to  witness  the  final  fight  between 
Snubby  and  the  missionary.  From  miles 
around  men  came,  some  starting  hdott 
dawn  so  as  to  be  sure  (tf  arriving  in  time.  In 
the  best  position  sat  the  walking  boss  mtfa 
the  camp  boss  on  his  right,  the  head  cook- 
looking  a  little  worn,  for  he  had  exhausted 
himself  with  one  great  effort  to  produ(x  a 
pie  really  worthy  of  such  an  occasion — on  his 
left,  and  all  the  hewers  of  the  camp  seated 
near.  Around  stood  the  mass  of  the  <hh 
lookers,  twenty  and  thirty  deep  in  places, 
but  all  so  carefully  arranged  on  the  sk^ 
of  the  ground  that  practically  every  man 
had  a  good  view  of  the  open  space  in  the 
center  where  the  great  fight  was  to  be 
fought 

Patiently  the  crowd  waited.  On  the 
whole,  the  betting,  of  which  there  was  a  good 
deal,  favored  Snubby;  but  some  hacked 
Peta  on  the  general  grounds  that,  iriien  a 
preacher  took  to  fitting,  wildcats  no 
longer  counted. 

The  time  drew  on,  and  a  cheer  greeted  the 
appearance  of  Peter,  who  looked  a  little  pale 
and  nervous,  but  on  the  whole  seemed  wot 
the  worse  for  his  recent  tumultuous  experi- 
ences. He  had  on  his  long  black  coat  and 
was  carrying  his  books  imder  his  arm.  At 
the  same  moment  Snubby  appeared.  He 
had  not  books  but  the  haft  of  an  ax  tudced 
under  his  arm,  and  he  also,  his  admirers 
noted,  looked  in  good  condition. 

"Both  of  'em's  been  in  hard  training,"  the 
whisper  went  round,  and  men  nodded,  well 
pleased;  for  the  better  the  combatants  were 
trained  the  better  worth  watching  the 
fight  was  likely  to  be. 

"Friends  and  brethren,"  said  Peter, 
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taking  up  his  portion,  "we  will  be^  by 
singing  a  hymn." 

Hiis  was  unexpected.  Men  stared  at 
each  other.  One  man  shouted  out, 
"Aw,  cut  the  hymn;  get  to  the  fightl" 
"If  that  gent,"  said  Snubby,  stepping 
truculently  forward,  "will  open  his  mouth 
just  once  more,  he'U  get  ^  the  fight  he 
wants  to  last  Mm  tUl  the  day  of  resurrec- 
tion." 

Peter,  giving  out  the  h3Tnn,  began  to  sing. 
His  long  arms  swung  \xp  and  down  as  he 
beat  the  time.  Almost  before  they  under- 
stood, almost  before  they  realized  what 
they  were  doing,  they  were  all  singing 
heartily.  The  effect  was  good,  as  indeed 
always  is  the  effect  of  the  voices  many 
men  singing  together  in  the  open  air.  On 
the  whole  they  rather  enjoyed  it;  and 
thou^  they  thought  it  an  odd  preliminary 
to  a  fight,  still  they  supposed  it  was  natural 
when  a  preacher  was  to  be  one  of  the  com- 
batants. So  when  it  was  over  they  settled 
themselves  down  oamfortably,  supposing 
that  {voceedings  were  now  about  to  be^in. 
'But  Peter  said,  "Now  we  will  pray." 

"Boss,"  said  a  plaintive  voice  from  be- 
hind scHnewhere,  "what  about  this  here 
fight?" 

"Pass  that  feller  out  to  me,"  raved 
Snubby,  "and  I'U  see  he  has  all  the  fight  he 
wants." 

I^UT  no  one  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
^  when  Peto:  had  finished  his  extempoie 
pray«r  he  bc^an  to  preach.  It  was  a  good 
*d<kess,  very  plain-spd^oi,  ^ring  not  a 
single  one  of  their  numerous  faults  and 
pointing  out  very  clearly  to  them  what 
must  be  the  inevitable  consequences  if  they 
did  not  mend  their  ways. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "some  of  you  are  so  lost 
to  all  sense  of  dec^cy  I  almost  fear  jrou 
wouldn't  have  come  if  you  had  known  that, 
instead  of  your  sedng  me  and  Snubby 
Brown  trying  to  whip  each  other,  it 
vas  a  gospel  meeting  we  were  going  to 
hold." 

He  paused  to  let  this  sink  in,  and  they  all 
locked  at  each  other  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way 
and  a  few  of  them  smiled  feebly,  and  all  of 
them  knew  that  what  Peter  said  was  so. 
They  had  come  to  a  fight;  they  found  a 
goqid  meettn^  instead,  and  Peter,  walkii^ 
iq>  and  down  mside  that  roped-in  enclosure 
whoe  the  fight  was  to  luive  been  held, 
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swin^jng  in  vigorous  ediortadon  and  de- 
nunciation tfame  long  arms  of  his  his 
hearers  had  hoped  to  see  punching  the 
attentive  Snubby's  head,  took  the  fullest 
advantage  of  the  of^wrtunity  that  had 
come  his  way. 

"They  shall  hear  the  truth  about  them- 
selves to-day,"  he  thou^t  to  himself 
'  grimty,  "if  tli^  never  do  again." 

For  fuUy  an  hour  he  talked,  and  then  he 
stopped  and  thanked  them  for  their  atten- 
tion and  for  their  attendance  and  espe- 
cially for  having  come  in  such  large 
numbers. 

"A  meeting  to  gladden  the  heart  of  any 
preacher,"  he  saU.  "To-morrow  at  the 
same  hour  we  will  meet  ^ain.  I  trust  that 
all  present  to-n^t  will  come  a^in  to- 
morrow." 

"If  any  don't,  111  let  you  know,  boss," 
said  Snubby  imexpectediy. 

A  very  suK>ressed,  somewhat  dazed  as- 
sembly began  to  disperse,  and  there  are 
some  who  tell  to  this  day  of  how  the  walking 
boss  went  home  with  the  camp  boss,  talking 
all  the  way  and  the  camp  boss  listening  and 
seeming  to  grow  smaller  and  smaller  all  the 
time. 

"And  me  at  my  age,"  said  the  walking 
boss  pathetically,  "and  come  the  best  part 
of  two  hundred  miles  and  nearly  broke  my 
neck  hurrying." 

The  camp  boss  passed  a  weary  hand 
across  a  bewildered  forehead. 

"Seems  like  a  dream,"  he  said. 

As  for  Peter,  he  was  both  happy  and 
satisfied,  and  only  one  thing  troid^ed  him 
at  all. 

"Snubby,"  he  said,  as  they  walked  away 
ti^ther  to  share  their  evenii^  meal  a€ 
fried  pork  and  beans,  "^ubby,  do  you 
think  they  will  come  again?" 

"You  bet,"  said  Snubby  briefly. 

Petor  looked  all  the  joyous  gratitude  he 
felt. 

"You  see,"  explained  Snubby,  "I've 
passed  the  word  round  that  any  that  stays 
away  will  have  to  come  and  mix  with  you — 
whip  or  be  whipped — and  they  would  most 
rather  face  a  sackful  of  wildcats  than  yon. 
I  ain't  blaming  them,  either." 

"Why,  Snubby,"  gasped  Peter,  '*yoa 
never  " 

"I  did  so,"  sfud  Snubby,  "and  it'll  mxk 
all  ri^t.  You  see,  you've  got  *em  all 
scared  stiff — same  as  >'ou  got  me." 
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ed  H  ouse  Murder 

And  a  Detective  New  to  Fiction 

Antony  Gillingham  Does  Some  Very 
Shrewd  Guessing  and  Solves  the 
Red  Home  Mystery 

By  A.  A.  Milne 

Atakortf**OtKiOmaTimtt"  "Mr.  Km  Pmus  fy,** ^U, 


lUustnrioiu  by  George  Gieu^re 


IF  TESTIMONY  of  the  senses  was  to 
be  accepted  without  a  doubt,  the  man 
found  murdered  in  the  office  at  the 
Red  House  was  Robert  Ablett,  and 
from  whatever  could  be,  in  all  reason,  de- 
duced from  happenings  both  before  and 
after  the  fact,  Uie  murderer  was  the  dead 
man's  brother  Mark,  wealthy  owner  of  the 
fine  old  English  a>untry  house.  Mark  had 
disappeared  and  left  no  trace.  That  morn- 
ing at  break^t  he  had  received  a  letter 
and  announced  to  his  house-guests  the  im- 
pending arrival  of  Robert,  a  ne'er-do-well, 
who  had  been  in  Australia  for  the  past 
fifteen  years.  He  made  it  plain  that  his 
broUier  would  not  be  wela>ine,  and  with 
evident  purpose  sent  his  friou^  off  for  a 
day  on  the  golf-links. 

At  three  o'cbck  that  afternoon,  Antony 
Gillingham,  visiting  in  the  noghborhood, 
came  to  call  on  his'  friend  Bill  Beverley, 
one  of  the  Red  House  guests,  and  arrived 
at  what  was  apparently  the  very  moment 
of  the  discovery  of  the  crime  by  Matthew 
Cayley,  a  cousin  of  Mark  and  one  of  bis 
employees. 

The  preliminary  police  investigation — 
the  questioning  of  servants  and  so  forth — 
brought  out  nothing  more  than  that  soon 
after  Robert  arrived  loud  talking,  then 
shots  were  heard  in  the  office,  and  that  no 
one  had  seen  Mark  for  some  little  time 


before  this  occurred  and  there  had  been  do 
sign  of  him  since.  To  the  obvious  condu-" 
sion  from  this,  Antony  was  unable  to  agree. 
His  astute  mind  had  noted  several  curious 
circumstances  in  Cayley*s  behavior  at  the 
moment  of  the  crime's  discovery,  and  the 
latter's  theory  of  Mark's  accidental  shoot- 
ing of  Robert  and  then  running  away  he 
dismissed  as  false.  And  there  was  another 
matter  that  could  not  be  overloolced:  He 
had  reason  to  believe  that  Cayl^  was 
jealous  of  Mark's  attentions  to  Angela  Nor- 
bury,  who  lived  with  her  mother  on  a  bam 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Cayley  was  eager  that  the  police  drag  a 
pond  on  the  estate,  and  while  these  placid 
waters  gave  up  noUiii^,  they  suggested  to 
Antony  that  Cayley  might  now  safely  hide 
something  wiUkin  their  depths.  The  dis- 
covery of  a  secret  underground  passage 
leading  from  the  library  of  Red  Ebuse  to  a 
bowling-green  further  whetted  his  intoest 
in  the  mj^tery. 

He  obtained  the  assistance  of  Bill  Bever- 
ley in  his  investigations.  Their  persistent 
watching  of  Cayley's  movements  was  finally 
rewarded.  The  next  night  they  saw  ]m 
row  out  on  the  pond  and  drop  scnnething 
overboard.  By  previously  determined  oogb- 
sights  they  were  enabled  to  locate  tlw  exact 
spot  on  the  pond  and  recover  a  ]ai^  valise. 

It  contained  a  brown-flannel  suit,  whkb 
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BUI  recognized  as  belonging  to  Mark,  with 
the  rest  of  a  man's  ordinary  outfit — under- 
wear, ^lirt,  tie,  socks  and  shoes.  In  the 
pocket  of  the  coat  was  the  letter  the 
missing  man  had  received,  presumably 
from  Robert,  the  day  of  the  murder.  Also, 
the  amateur  sleuths  found  two  keys — one 
to  the  Red  House  ofi&ce,  the  door  of  which 
was  locked  when  Antony  found  Cayley 
trying  to  break  in  after  the  shots  had  been 
heard.  The  other  opened  a  cupboard,  and 
in  this  Antony  expected  to  make  an  impor- 
tant discovery.  But  it  yielded  nothing. 
He  finally  disclosed  the  object  of  his  search 
to  Bill.  He  was  looking  for  a  collar.  The 
man's  outfit  in  the  bag  had  been  complete — 
with  the  exception  of  a  coUar! 

Why,  if  the  bag  contained  the  clothes 
Mark  wore  when  he  killed  his  brother,  was 
the  collar  not  among  them?  And  thai  the 
men  remembered  seeing  a  collar  in  the 
linen-basket  of  a  bedrocmi  adjacent  to  the 
office. 

Did  this  belong  to  the  attire  consigned  to 
the  pond?  Why  send  the  collar  quite 
casually  to  the  wash  and  take  so  much 
trouble  to  hide  ever3rthing  else?  The  men 
gave  it  up. 

But  the  inquest,  about  to  be  held,  might 
do  something  toward  clearing  up  the  mys- 
tery. 

THE  coroner,  having  made  a  few  com- 
monplace remarks  as  to  the  terrible 
nature  of  the  tragedy  which  they  had  come 
to  investigate  that  afternoon,  proceeded  to 
outline  the  case  to  the  jury.  Witnesses 
would  be  called  to  identify  the  deceased  as 
Robert  Ablett,  the  brother  of  the  owner 
of  the  Red  House,  Mark  Ablett.  It  would 
be  shown  that  he  was  something  of  a 
ne'er-do-well  who  had  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  Australia,  and  that  he  had  announced, 
in  what  might  almost  be  called  a  threat- 
ening letter,  his  intention  of  visiting  his 
brother  that  afternoon.  There  would  be 
evidence  of  his  arrival,  of  his  being  shown 
into  the  scene  of  the  tragedy — a  room  in 
the  Red  House  commcoily  called  "the 
office" — uid  of  his  brother's  entrance  into 
that  room.  The  jury  would  have  to  form 
their  own  opinion  as  -to  what  happened 
there.  But  whatever  happened,  happened 
almost  instantaneously.  Within  two  min- 
utes of  Mark  Ablett's  entrance,  as  would 
be  shown  in  the  evidence,  a  shot  was  heard^ 
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and  when — perhaps  five  minutes  later — 
the  room  was  forced  open,  the  dead  body  of 
Robert  Ablett  was  found  stretched  upon 
the  floor.  As  regards  Mark  Ablett,  no- 
body had  seen  him  from  the  moment  of  his 
going  into  the  room,  but  evidence  would  be 
called  to  show  that  he  had  enough  money 
on  him  at  the  time  to  take  him  to  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  and  that  a  man  an^ 
swering  to  his  description  had  heexi  ob- 
served on  the  platform  of  Stanton  station, 
a{^>arently  waiting  to  catch  the  3:55  up- 
trtun  to  London.  As  the  jury  would  real- 
ize, such  evidence  of  identity  was  not  al- 
waj^  reliable.  Missing  men  had  a  way  of 
being  seen  in  a  dozen  diflferent  places  at 
once.  In  any  case,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  for  the  moment  Mark  Ablett  had  dis- 
appeared. 

"Seems  a  sound  man,"  whispered  An- 
tony to  Bill,  and  Bill  nodded.  "Doesn't 
talk  too  mudi." 

Antony  did  not  expect  to  learn  much 
from  the  evidence — ^he  knew  the  facts  of 
the  case  so  well  by  now — but  he  won- 
dered if  Inspector  Birch  had  developed  any 
new  theories.  If  so,  they  would  appear  in 
the  coroner's  examination,  for  the  coroner 
would  certainly  have  been  coached  by  the 
I>o1ice  as  to  the  important  facts  to  lie  ex- 
tracted from  each  witness.  Bill  was  the 
first  to  be  put  through  it. 

"Now,  about  this  letter,  Mr.  Beverley?" 
he  was  asked,  when  his  chief  evidence  was 
over.    "Did  you  see  it  at  all?" 

"I  didn't  see  the  actual  writing.  I  saw 
the  back  of  it." 

"You  don't  know  what  was  in  it,  thea?" 

Bill  had  a  sudden  shock.  He  had  read 
the  letter  only  that  mormng.  He  knew 
quite  well  what  was  in  it.  But  it  wouldn't 
do  to  admit  this.  And  then,  just  as  he  was 
about  to  perjure  himself,  he  remembered; 
Antony  had  heard  Cayley  telling  the  in- 
spector. ' 

"I  knew  afterward.  I  was  told.  But 
Mark  didn't  read  it  out  at  breakfast." 

"You  gathered,  however,  Uiat  it  was  an 
unwelcome  letter?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Would  you  say  that  Mark  was  fright- 
ened by  it?" 

"Not  frightened.  Sort  of  bitter— and 
resigned.   Sort  of  'O  Lord,  here  we  are 

again!'  " 

There  was  a  titter  here  and  there.  Hie 
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conmer  ^iled,  and  tried  to  pretend  that 
he  hadn't. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Beverley." 

The  next  witness  was  summoned  by  the 
name  of  Andrew  Amos. 

"He  lives  at  the  inner  lodge,"  whispered 
Bill  to  Antony. 

All  that  Amos  had  to  say  was  that  a 
strainer  had  pa^ed  by  his  lodge  at  a  little 
before  three  that  afternoon  and  had  spoken 
to  him.  He  had  seen  the  body  and  recog- 
nized it  as  the  man. 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  'Is  this  right  for  the  Red  House?'  or 
something  like  that,  sir.'* 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"I  said:  'This  is  the  Red  House.  Who 
do  you  want  to  see?'  He  was  a  bit  rot^- 
lodkiDg,  you  know,  sir,  and  I  didn't  know 
what  he  was  doing  there." 

"Well?" 

"Well,  sir,  he  said,  'Is  Mister  Mark  Ab- 
lett  at  home?'  It  doesn't  sound  much  put 
like  that,  sir,  but  I  didn't  care  about  the 
way  he  said  it.  So  I  got  in  front  of  him 
like  wid  said,  'What  do  you  want,  eh?' 
and  he  gave  a  sort  of  chuckle  and  said,  1 
want  to  see  my  dear  brother  MariL.'  Wdl, 
then  I  took  a  closer  look  at  him,  and  I  see — 
that  p'raps  he  might  be  his  brother,  so  I 
said:  'If  you'll  follow  the  drive,  sir,  youll 
come  to  the  house.  Of  course  I  can't  say  if 
Mr.  Ablett's  at  home.'  And  he  gave  a 
sort  of  nasty  laugh  again,  and  said:  'Fine 
place  Mister  Mark  Ablett's  got  here. 
Plenty  of  money  to  spend,  eh?'  Well, 
then  I  had  another  look  at  trim,  sir,  be- 
cause gentlemen  don't  talk  like  that,  and 
if  he  was  Mr.  Ablett's  brother — ^but  before 
I  could  make  up  my  mind,  he  laughed, 
and  went  on.  That's  all  I  can  tell  you, 
sir." 

Andrew  Amos  stepped  down  and  moved 
away  to  the  back  of  the  room,  nor  did  An- 
tony take  his  eyes  oS  him  until  he  was  as- 
sured tihat  Amos  intoided  to  remain  there 
until  the  inquest  was  over. 

"Who's  Amos  talking  to  now?"  he  whis- 
pered to  Bill. 

"Parsons.  One  of  the  gardeners.  He's 
at  the  outside  lo6^  on  the  Stanton  road. 
They're  all  here  to-day.  Sort  of  faoHday 
for  'em." 

**I  wonder  if  he's  giving  evidence,  too," 
thought  Antony. 
He  was.  He  followed  Amos.  He  had 


been  at  work  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  had  seen  R(4)ett  Ablett  arrive. 

He  didn't  hear  the  ^ot — not  to  notice. 
He  was  a  Uttle  hard  of  heariiu;.  He  had 
seen  a  gentleman  arrive  about  five  minutes 
after  Mr.  Robot. 

"Can  yon  see  him  in  court  now?"  a^ed 
the  coroner. 

Parsons  looked  round  slowly.  Antc^ 
caught  his  eye  and  smiled. 

"That's  Wra,"  saXd  Parsons,  pointing. 

"Did  anybody  come  out  erf  the  honae 
before  this  gentteman's  arrival?" 

"No,  sir.-  Hiat  is  to  say,  I  didn't  see 
'em." 

Stevens  f<^lowed.  She  gave  her  en- 
dence  much  as  she  had  given  it  to  the  in- 
spector. Nothing  new  was  brou^t  out  by 
her  examination.  Thai  caine  Ebie.  Aa 
the  rqmrters  scribbled  down  what  ^le  Iwd 
overheard,  they  added  in  brackets,  **SaM»- 
tion"  for  tiie  first  time  that  afternoon. 

"How  soon  after  you  had  heard  this  dnl 
the  shot  come,"  asked  the  coroier. 

"Almost  at  once,  sir." 

"Were  you  stHl  in  the  haH?" 

"Oh,  no,  sir.  1  was  just  outside  Mrs. 
Stevens'  room.   The  housekeeper,  sir." 

"Vou  didn't  think  of  g<Hng  bac^  to  the 
hall  to  see  what  had  happened?" 

"Oh,  no,  sir.  I  just  went  in  to  Mrs. 
Stevens,  and  she  said  'Oh,  what  was  that?" 
fri^tened-like.  And  I  said,  Hliat  was  in 
the  house,  Mrs.  Stevens,  tluit  was.'  Just 
like  something  going  off,  it  was." 

"Hiai^  yoa,"  siJd  ^e  coroner  gravely. 

npHERE  was  another  emotional  distm1>- 
"■■  anoe  in  the  room  as  Cayley  went  into 
the  witness-box;  not  "Sensation'.'  this  tinw, 
but  an  eager  and,  as  it  seemed  to  Antony, 
sympathetic  interest.  Now  they  were  get- 
ting to  grips  with  the  drama. 

He  gave  his  evidence  carrfuQy,  unerao- 
tionalty — the  lies  with  the  same  slow  de- 
liberarion  as  the  truth.  Antony  watdied 
him  intently,  wonderii^  what  it  was  i^nt 
him  that  had  this  odd  sort  of  attractive- 
ness. For  Antony,  who  knew  that  he  was 
lying,  and  lying  (as  he  bebeved)  not  for 
Mail's  sake  but  his  own,  yet  could  not 
help  sharii^  some  *of  that  general  sympa- 
thy witli  him. 

"Was  Mark  ever  in  posseasien  <rf  H  re- 
vcdver?"  asked  the  coroner. 

*^N6t  to  my  knowkdge." 
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"You  were  alone  witji  him  all  that  mom- 
ing.  Did  he  talk  about  this  visit  of  Rob- 
ert's at  all?" 

"I  didn't  see  very  much  of  him  in  the 
morning.  We  lunched  together,  and  he 
Ulked  of  it  then  a  little." 

"In  what  terms?" 

"Well—"  He  hesitated,  and  then  went 
on:  "I  can't  think  of  a  better  word  than 
'peevishly.'  Occasionally  he  said,  'What 
do  you  ^nk  he  wants?'  or  'Why  couldn't 
he  have  stayed  where  he  was?'  or  *I  don't 
like  the  tone  of  his  letter.  Do  you  think 
he  means  trouble?'" 

"Did  he  express  his  surprise  that  his 
brother  should  be  in  England?" 

"I  think  he  was  always  afraid  that  he 
would  turn  up  one  day." 

"Yes.  You  didn't  hear  any  conversar 
tion  between  the  brothers  when  they  were 
in  the  office  together?" 

"No.  I  happened  to  go  into  the  library 
just  after  Mark  had  gone  in,  and  I  was 
there  all  the  time." 

"Was  the  library  door  open?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"If  anybody  had  come  out  of  the  office 
while  you  were  in  the  library,  would  you 
have  heard?" 

"I  think  so.  Unless  they  had  ccnne  out 
very  quietly  on  purpose." 

"Yes.  Would  you  call  Mark  a  hasty- 
tempered  man?" 

Cayley  considered  this  carefully  before 
answering. 

"Hasty-tempered,  yes,"  he  said.  "But 
not  violent-tempered." 

"Was  he  fiurly  athletic?  Active  and 
quick?" 

"Active  and  quick,  yes.  Not  particu- 
larly strong." 

"Yes.  One  question  more:  Was  Mark 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  any  considerable 
sum  of  money  about  with  him?" 

"Yes.  He  always  had  one  one-hundred- 
pound  note  on  him,  and  perhaps  ten  or 
twenty  pounds  as  well." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Cayley." 

Cayley  went  back  heavily  to  his  seat. 

"Damn  it,"  said  Antony  to  himself;  "why 
do  I  like  the  feUow?" 

"Antony  Gillingham!"  ■ 

Antony  smiled  at  Bill  and  stepped  up  to 
give  his  evidence. 

He  e3q)lained  how  he  came  to  be  staying 
at  the  George  at  Woodham,  how  he  had 
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heard  that  the  Red  House  was  in  the 
ne^borhood,  how  he  had  walked  over  to 
see  his  friend  Beverley,  and  had  arrived 
just  after  the  tragedy.  Thinking  it  over 
afterward,  he  was  fairly  certain  that  he  had 
heard  the  shot,  but  it  had  not  made  any 
impression  on  him  at  the  time.  He  had 
come  to  the  house  from  the  Woodham  end 
and  consequently  had  seen  nothing  of  Rob- 
ert  Ablett,  who  had  been  a  few  minutes  in 
hont  <^  him.  From  this  pcunt,  his  evidence 
cdncided  with  Cayle/s. 

"You  and  the  last  witness  readied  the 
French  windows  together  and  found  them 
shut?" 

"Yes." 

"You  pushed  them  in  and  came  to  the 
body.  Of  course  you  had  no  idea  whose 
body  it  was?" 

"No." 

"Did  Mr.  Cayl^  say  anything?" 

"He  turned  the  body  over,  just  so  as  to 
see  the  face,  and  when  he  saw  it,  he  sfud, 
'Thank  God!' " 

.^ain  the  reporters  wrote,  "Sensation." 

"Did  you  understand  what  he  meant  by 
that?" 

"I  asked  him  who  it  was,  and  he  said 
that  it  was  Robert  Ablett.  Then  he  ex- 
plained that  he  was  a^:ald  at  first  it  was  the 
coufdn  with  whom  he  lived — ^Mark." 

"Yes.    Did  he  seem  upset?" 

"Very  much  so  at  firet.  Less  when  he 
found  that  it  wasn't  Mark." 

"Did  anybody  come  out  of  the  house 
while  you  were  coming  up  the  drive?" 

"No." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Gillingham." 

He  was  followed  by  Inspector  Birch. 
The  inspector,  realizing  that  this  was  his 
afternoon,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  world 
were  upon  him,  produced  a  plan  of  the 
house  and  explained  the  situation  of  the 
different  rooms.  The  plan  was  then  handed 
to  the  jury. 

INSPECTOR  BIRCH,  so  he  told  the 
world,  had  arrived  at  the  Red  House 
at  4^2  P.1I.  on  the  afternoon  in  question. 
He  had  been  received  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Cayley,  who  had  made  a  ^ort'statement  to 
him,  and  he  had  then  proceeded  to  examine 
the  scene  of  the  crime.  The  French  win- 
dows had  been  forwd  from  outside.  The 
door  leading  into  the  hall  was  locked;  he 
had  searched  the  room  tlunxnighly  and  had 
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found  ao  trace  of  a  key.  In  the  bedroom 
leading  out  of  the  office  he  had  found  an 
opea  window.  There  were  no  marks  on 
the  window,  but  it  was  a  low  one,  and,  as 
he  found  from  experiment,  quite  easy  to 
5t^  out  of  without  touching  it  with  the 
boots.  A  few  yards  outside  5ie  window  a 
shrubbery  b^an.  There  were  no  recent 
foobnarks  outside  the  window,  but  the 
gnMmd  was  in  a  very  hard  randition  owing 
to  the  absence  of  rain.  In  the  shrubbery, 
however,  he  found  several  twigs  on  the 
ground,  recently  broken  off,  together  with 
other  evidence  that  some  body  had  been 
forcing  its  way  throu^.  He  had  ques- 
tioned everybody  connected  with  the  estate, 
and  none  of  them  had  been  into  the  shrub- 
bery recently.  By  forcing  a  way  through 
the  shrubbery  it  was  possible  for  a  person 
to  make  a  detow  of  the  home  and  get  to 
the  Stanton  end  of  the  park  without  ever 
being  in  sight  tA  the  house  itself. 

He  had  made  inquiries  about  the  de- 
ceased. Deceased  had  left  for  Australia 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  owing  to  some  finan- 
cial trouble  at  home.  Deceased  was  not 
well  spoken  of  in  the  village  from  which  he 
aiul  his  brother  had  come.  Defeased  and 
his  brother  had  never  been  on  good  terms, 
and  the  fact  that  Marie  Ablett  had  come 
into  money  had  bea  a  cause  ot  great  bit- 
terness between  them.  It  was  shortly  after 
this  that  Robert  had  left  for  Australia. 

He  had  made  inquiries  at  Stanton  sta- 
tion. It  had  been  market  day  at  Stanton 
and  the  station  had  been  more  full  of  ani- 
mals than  usual.  Nobody  had  particu- 
larly noticed  the  arrival  of  Robert  Ablett; 
there  had  been  a  good  many  passengers  by 
the  2:10  train  that  afternoon,  the  train  by 
which  Robert  had  undoubtedly  come  from 
London.  A  witness,  however,  would  state 
that  he  noticed  a  man  resembling  Mark 
Ablett  at  the  station  at  3:53  p.m.  that  after- 
noon, and  this  man  caught  the  3:55  up- 
train  to  town. 

There  was  a  pond  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Red  House.  He  had  dragged  this,  but  with- 
out result. 

Antony  listened  to  him  carelessly,  think- 
ing his  own  thoughts  all  the  time.  Medical 
evidence  followed,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  be  got  from  that.  He  felt  so  close  to  the 
truth;  at  any  moment  something  mig^t 
give  his  brain  the  one  little  hint  which  it 
wanted.   Inspector  Birch  was  just  pur- 


suing the  ordinary.  Whatever  else  this 
case  was,  it  was  not  <»dinary.  There  was 
something  uncanny  about  it. 

John  Borden  was  giving  evidence.  He 
was  -on  the  up  platform  seeii^  a  friend  off 
by  the  3:55  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  He 
had  noticed  a  man  on  the  platform  with 
coat  collar  turned  up  and  a  scarf  round  his 
chin.  He  had  wondered  why  the  man 
should  do  this  on  such  a  hot  day.  The 
man  seemed  to  be  trying  to  esc^ie  observa- 
ti<m.  Directly  the  trun  came  in,  he  hur- 
ried into  a  carri^e.   And  so  oa. 

"There's  always  a  John  Borden  at  every 
murder  case,"  said  Antony  to  himself. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  Mark  Ablett?" 

"Once  or  twice,  sir." 

••Wasithe?" 

never  really  got  a  good  look  at  himi 
flir,  wbAt  with  hU  collar  turned  vq^  aoA  the 
scaxf  and  all.  But  directly  I  heard  <d  die 
sad  affair,  and  that  Mr.  Ablett  was  miss- 
ing, I  said  to  my  wife,  'Now,  I  wonder  if 
that  was  Mr.  Ablett  I  saw  at  the  station?' 
So  then  we  talked  it  over  and  decided  that 
I  ought  to  come  and  tdl  Inspector  Birdu 
It  was  just  Mr.  Ablett's  height,  sir." 

Antony  went  on  with  his  thoughts. 

'T^HE  coroner  was  sununing  up.  The  jury, 
he  said,  had  now  heard  all  the  evi- 
dence and  would  have  to  decide  what  had 
happened  in  that  room  between  the  two 
broUiers.  How  had  the  deceased  met  his 
death?  The  medical  evidence  would  prdb- 
ably  satisfy  them  that  Robert  Ablett  had 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  bullet-wound  in 
the  head.  Who  had  fired  that  bullet?  If 
Robert  Ablett  had  fired  it  himself,  no 
doubt  they  would  bring  in  a  v«'dict  of  sui- 
cide, but  ff  this  had  been  so,  where  was  the 
revolver  which  had  fired  it,  and  what  had 
become  of  Mark  Ablett?  If  they  disbe- 
lieved in  this  possibility  of  suicide,  what 
remained?  Accidental  death,  justifiable 
homicide,  and  murder.  Could  the  deceased 
have  been  killed  accidentally?  It  was  possi- 
ble, but,  then,  would  Mark  Ablett  have  run 
away?  The  evidence  that  he  had  run 
away  from  the  scene  of  the  crime  was 
strong.  They  would  have  then  to  con- 
sider whether  he  would  have  run  away 
if  he  had  been  guiltless  of  his  brother's 
death.  No  doubt  innocent  people  lost 
their  heads  sometimes.  It  was  po6^)ie 
that  if  it  were  proved  afterward  that  Mark 
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Ablett  had  ^ot  his  brother,  it  might  also  be 
proved  that  he  was  Justified  in  so  doing 
and  that  when  he  ran  away  from  his  broth- 
er's corpse  he  had  really  nothing  to  fear 
at  the  hands  of  the  law.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  need  hardly  remind  the  jury  that 
they  were  not  the  fiiial  tribunal,  and  that  if 
they  found  Mark  Ablett  guilty  of  murder,  it 
would  not  prejudice  his  trial  in  any  way  if 
and  when  he  was  apprehended.  The  jury 
could  consider  their  verdict. 

They  considered  it.  They  announced 
that  the  deceased  had  died  as  the  result  of 
a  bullet-wound,  and  that  the  bullet  had 
been  fired  by  his  brother,  Mark  Ablett. 

Bill  turned  round  to  Antony  at  his  side. 
But  Antony  was  gone.  Across  the  room 
he  saw  Andrew  Amos  and  Parsons  going 
out  of  the  door  together,  and  Antony  was 
between  them. 

npHE  inquest  had  been  held  at  the  Lamb 
at  Stanton;  at  Stanton  Robert  Ablett 
was  to  be  biu-ied  next  day.  Bill  waited 
about  outside  for  his  friend,  wondering 
where  he  had  gone.  Then,  realizing  that 
Cayley  would  be  coming  out  to  his  car  di- 
rectly, and  that  a  farewell  talk  with  Cayley 
would  be  a  little  embarrassing,  he  wandered 
round  to  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the  inn, 
lit  a  dgaret,  and  stood  surveying  a  torn  and 
weather-beaten  poster  on  ^e  stable  wall. 
"GRAND  THEATRICAL  ENTER"  it  an- 
nounced, to  take  place  on  "Wednesday, 
Decern."  Bill  smiled  to  himself  as  he  looked 
at  it,  for  the  part  of  Jot,  a  loquacious  post- 
man, had  been  played  by  "William  B. 
Beverl,"  as  the  remnants  of  the  poster  still 
maintained,  and  he  had  been  much  less  lo- 
quacious than  the  author  had  intended, 
having  forgotten  his  words  completely,  but 
it  had  been  all  great  fun.  And  he  stopped 
smiling,  for  there  would  be  no  more  fun  now 
at  the  Red  House. 

"Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,"  said  the 
voice  of  Antony  behind  him.  "My  old 
friends  Amos  and  Parsons  insisted  on  giving 
me  a  drink." 

He  slipped  his  hand  into  the  crook  of 
Bill's  arm  and  smiled  happily  at  him. 

"Why  were  you  so  keen  about  them?' 
asked  Bill  a  little  resentfully.  "I  couldn't 
think  where  on  earth  you  had  got  to." 

Antony  didn't  say  anything.  He  was 
staring  at  the  poster. 

"When  did  this  happen?"  he  asked. 
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"What?" 

Antony  waved  to  the  poster. 

"Oh,  that?   Last  Christmas." 
Antony  began  to  laugh  to  himself. 
"Were  you  good?" 

"Rotten.   I  don't  profess  to  be  an  actor." 

"Mark  good?" 

"Oh,  yes.    He  loves  it." 

"Rev.  Henry  Stutters— Mr.  Matthew 
Cay,"  read  Antony.  "Was  that  our  friend 
Cayley?" 

"Yes." 

"Miss  Norris  wasn't  playing,  I  see." 
"My  dear  Tony,  she  s  a  piofessi(ml.  Of 
course  she  wasn't." 
Antony  laughed  again. 
"A  great  success,  was  it?" 
"Oh,  yes!" 

"I'm  a  fool,  and  a  blamed  fool,"  Antony 
announced  solemnly.  "And  a  bluned  fod," 
he  said  again  under  his  breath  as  he  led 
Bill  away  from  the  poster  and  out  of  the 
yard  into  the  road.  "And  a  blamed  fool. 
Even  now — "  He  broke  off  and  then  asked 
suddenly,  "Did  Mark  ever  have  much 
trouble  with  his  teeth?" 

"He  went  to  his  dentist  a  good  deaL  But 
what  on  earth  " 

Antony  laughed  a  third  time. 

"What  luck!"  he  chuckled.  "But  how 
do  you  know?" 

"We  go  to  the  same  man;  Mark  recom- 
mended him  to  me.  Cartwright,  in  W im- 
pel e  Street." 

"Cartwright,  in  Wimpole  Street,"  re- 
peated Antony  thoughtfully.  "Yes;  I  can 
remember  that.  Cartwright,  in  Wimpole 
Street.  Did  Cayley  go  to  him,  too,  by  any 
chance?" 

"I  expect  so.  Oh,  yes;  I  know  he  did. 
But  what  on  earth  " 

"What  was  Mark's  general  health  like? 
Did  he  see  a  doctor  much?" 

"Hardly  at  all,  I  should  think.  Tony;  I 
wish  you'd  " 

Antony  held  up  a  hand  and  hushed  him 
into  ^ence. 

"One  last  question,"  he  sjud.  "Was 
Mark  fond  of  swimming?" 

"No;  he  hated  it.  I  don't  believe  he 
c(ndd  swim.  Tony,  are  you  mad,  or  am  1? 
Or  is  this  a  new  game?" 

Antony  squeezed  his  arm. 

"Dear  old  Bill,"  he  said,  "it's  a  game. 
What  a  game!  And  the  answer  is,  Cart- 
wright, in  Wimpole  Street." 
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Hiey  walked  in  silence  for  half  a  ooile  or  so 
along  the  road  to  Woodham.  Bill  tried  two 
or  three  times  to  get  his  friend  to  talk,  but 
Antony  had  only  grunted  in  reply.  He  was 
just  going  to  make  another  attempt  when 
Antony  came  to  t.  sudden  stop. 

"I  wonder  if  you'd  do  something  for  me, 
Bill,"  he  said,  looking  at  him  with  some 
doubt. 

"What  sort  of  thing?" 

"Well,  it's  really  very  important.  It*s 
just  the  one  thing  I  want  now." 

Bill  was  suddenly  enthusiastic  again. 

"I  say,  have  you  really  found  it  all  out?" 

Antony  nodded. 

"At  least,  I'm  very  nearly  there.  Bill 
There's  just  this  one  diing  I  want  now.  It 
means  your  going  back  to  Stanton.  Well, 
we  haven't  come  fu*;  it  won't  take  you  long. 

Do  you  mind?" 

"My  dear  Antony  Sherlock  Holmes,  I  am 
at  your  service." 

Antony  gave  him  a  smile  and  was  siloit 
for  a  little,  thinking. 

"Is  there  another  inn  at  Stanton — fairly 
close  to  the  station?" 

'*The  Plough  and  Horses — just  at  the  cor- 
ner where  the  road  goes  up  to  the  station — 
is  that  the  one  you  mean?" 

"That  would  be  the  one.  I  suppose  you 
could  do  with  a  drink,  couldn't  you?" 

"Certainly  could,"  said  Bill,  with  a  grin. 

"Good!  Then  have  one  at  the  Plough 
and  Horses.  Have  two,  if  you  like,  and  taJk. 
to  the  landlord,  or  landlady,  or  whoever 
serves  you.  I  want  you  to  find  out  if  any- 
body stayed  there  on  Monday  night." 

"Robert?"  said  Bill  eagerly. 

"I  didn't  say  Robert,"  said  Antony,  smil- 
ing. "I  just  want  you  to  find  out  if  they 
had  a  visitor  who  slept  there  on  Monday 
night.  A  stranger.  If  so,  then  any  par- 
ticulars you  can  get  of  him,  without  letting 
the  landlord  know  that  you  are  inter- 
ested " 

"Leave  it  to  me,"  br<^e  in  Bill.  "I  know 
just  what  you  want." 

"Don't  assume  that  it  was  Robert — or 
anybody  else.  Let  them  describe  the  man 
to  you." 

"Right  you  are!"  said  Bill  wnfidently. 
"Where  do  I  meet  you  a^n?" 

"Probably  at  the  Gtorg^.  If  you  get 
there  before  me,  you  can  order  dinner  tor 
eight  o'clock.  Anyhow,  we'll  meet  at  dght, 
if  not  before." 


"Good!"  He  nodded  to  Antony  and 
strode  off  back  to  Stanton  again. 

Antony  stood  watching  hun  with  a  little 
smile  at  his  oithusiasm.  Then  he  looked 
round  slowly,  as  if  in  search  of  sometliing. 
Suddenly  he  saw  what  be  wanted.  Twenty 
yards  farther  on  a  lane  wandned  off  to  the 
left,  and  there  was  a  gate  a  little  way  up  oo 
the  right-hand  side  w  it.  Antony  walked 
to  the  gate,  filHng  his  pipe  as  he  went.  Then 
he  lit  bus  pipe,  sat  on  the  gate,  and  took  his 
head  in  hu  hands. 

"Now  then,"  be  said  to  himself,  "let's 
bc^  at  the  beginning." 

IT  WAS  nearly  eight  o'clock  whoa  Wil- 
liam arrived,  tired  and  dus^,  at  the 
George  Inn,  to  find  Antony,  cod  and  dean, 
waiting  for  him. 
"Is  dinner  ready?"  were  Bill's  first  wrads. 
"Yes  " 

"Then  lH  have  a  wash.  Lord,  I'm 
tired!" 

When  the  first  edge  of  his  appetite  had 
worn  off,  and  he  was  able  to  ^are  a  Ktde 
time  between  the  mouthfub.  Bill  gave  an 
account  of  his  adventures.  The  uLntDord 
of  the  Flou^  and  Hmscs  had  been  dose- 
mouthed,  deddedly  dose-mouthed — ^Bill 
had  been  unable  at  first  to  get  anything  out 
of  him.  But  Bill  had  been  tactful;  bless 
you,  how  tactful  he  had  been ! 

"He  kept  on  about  the  inquest,  and  what 
a  queer  affair  it  had  been,  and  so  on,  and 
how  tha*e'd  been  an  inquest  in  his  wife's 
family  once,  which  he  seemed  rather 
proud  about,  and  I  kept  saying,  'Pretty 
busy  I  suppose  just  now,'  and  then 
he'd  say,  'Middlin','  and  go  on  again 
about  Susan — that  was  the  one  that  had 
the  inquest — he  talked  about  it  as  if  it 
were  a  disease — and  then  I'd  try  again- 
'Slack  times  I  expect  just  now,  eh?'  and 
he'd  say,  'Middlin' '  again,  and  then  it 
was  time  to  offer  him  another  drink,  and 
I  didn't  seem  to  be  getting  much  neara*. 
But  I  got  him  at  last.  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew  John  Borden — he  was  the  man  who 
said  he'd  seen  Mark  at  the  station.  Wdl, 
he  knew  all  about  Borden,  and  after  he'd 
told  me  all  about  Borden's  wife's  family, 
and  how  one  of  thcan  had  been  burned  to 
death — after  y«i  with  the  beer — thanks- 
well,  then  I  said  carelessly  that  it  must  be 
very  hard  to  remerabo-  anybody  yon 
had  just  seen  once,  so  as  to  idoitify  him 
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afterward,  and  he  agreed  that  it  would 
be  'middlin'  hard,'  and  then  " 

"Give  me  three  guesses,"  interrupted 
AiitCHty.  "You  asked  him  if  he  remem- 
bered everybody  who  came  to  his  inn?" 

"That's  it.   Brwht,  wasn't  it?" 

"Brilliant.   And  what  was  the  result?" 

"The  result  was  a  woman." 

"A  woman?"  said  Antony  eagerly. 

"A  woman,"  said  Bill  impressively.  "Of 
course  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  Robert — 
so  did  you,  didn't  you? — but  it  wasn't.  It 
was  a  woman.  Came  quite  late  on  Mon- 
day night  in  a  car — driving  herself — went 
off  early  next  morning." 

"Did  he  describe  her?" 

"Yes.  She  was  middHn'.  Middlin' taU, 
middlin'  age,  middlin'  cdor,  and  so  on. 
Doesn't  help  miich,  does  it?  But  still — a 
woman.    Does  that  upset  your  theory?" 

Antony  shook  his  head. 

"No,  Bill;  not  at  all,"  he  said. 

"You  knew  all  the  time?" 

"Wait  till  to-morrow.  I'll  tell  you  every- 
thing to-moncm." 

"To-morrow?"  said  Bill,  in  great  disap- 
pointment. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  to-night. 
Mark  Ablett  did  not  kill  his  brother." 

"And  Cayley  did?" 

"That's  another  question,  Bill.  How- 
ever, the  answer  is  that  Cayley  didn't, 
either." 

"Then  who  on  earth  " 

"Have  some  more  beer,"  said  Antony, 
with  a  smile.  And  BUI  had  to  be  content 
with  that. 

They  were  early  to  bed  that  evening,  for 
both  of  them  were  tired.  Bill  slept 
loudly  and  defiantly,  but  Antony  lay 
awake,  wondering.  What  was  happening 
at*  the  Red  House  now?  Perhaps  he  would 
hear  in  the  morning;  periiaps  he  would  get 
a  letter.  He  went  over  the  whole  story 
again  from  the  beginning — was  there  any 
possibiUty  of  a  mistake? 
In  the  morning  there  was  a  letter  for  him. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Gillingham: 

"I  gather  from  your  letter  that  you  have 
made  certain  discoverin  whidi  you  may 
feel  it  your  duty  to  communicate  to  the 
police,  and  that  in  this  case  my  arrest  on  a 
charge  of  murder  would  inevitably  follow. 
Why,  in  these  circumstances,  you  should 
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^ve  me  such  ample  warning  of  your  inten- 
tions I  do  not  understand,  unless  it  is  that 
you  are  not  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with 
me.  But  whether  or  not  you  sympathize 
at  any  rate  you  will  want  to  know — and  I 
want  you  to  know—the  exact  manner  in 
which  Mai^  Ablett  met  his  death  and  the 
reasons  which  made  that  death  necessary. 
If  the  police  have  to  be  told  anything,  I 
would  rather  that  they,  too,  knew  the  whole 
story.  They,  and  even  you,  may  call  it 
murder,  but  by  that  time  I  shall  be  out  of 
the  way.  Let  them  call  it  what  they  like. 

"I  must  b^in  by  taking  you  back  to  a 
summer  day  fifteen  years  i^,  when  I  was 
a  boy  qI  thirteen  and  Mark  a  young  man  <A 
twenty-five.  His  whole  hfe  was  make-be- 
lieve, and  just  now  he  was  pretending  to  be 
a  [riiilanthropist.  He  sat  in  our  little  draw- 
ing-room, flicking  his  gloves  against  the 
back  of  his  left  lumd,  and  my  mother,  good 
soul,  thought  what  a  noble  young  gentle- 
man he  was,  and  Philip  and  I,  hastily 
washed  and  cranuned  into  odlars,  stood 
in  frcmt  of  him,  nudging  each  other  and 
kicking  the  backs  of  our  heels  and  cursing 
him  in  our  hearts  for  having  interrupted 
our  game.  He  had  decided  to  adopt  one 
of  us,  kind  Cousin  Mark.  Heaven  knows 
why  he  chose  me.  Philip  was  eleven,  two 
years  longer  to  wait.  Perhaps  that  was 
why. 

"Well,  Mark  educated  me.  I  went  to  a 
public  school  and  to  Cambridge,  and  I  be- 
came his  secretary.  Well,  mudk  mwe  than 
his  secretary,  as  your  friend  Beverley  per- 
haps has  told  you:  his  land-agent,  his  finan- 
cial adviser,  his  courier,  his — but  this  most 
of  all — his  audience.  Mark  could  never 
live  alone.  There  must  always  be  some- 
body to  Usten  to  him.  And  he  used  to 
write  me  the  absurdest  long  letters  when 
I  was  away  from  him,  letters  which  I  read 
once  and  then  tore  up.  The  futility  of  the 
man! 

"It  was  three  years  ago  that  Philip  got 
into  trouble.  He  had  been  hurried  throu^ 
a  cheap  grammar-school  and  into  a  Lon- 
don office,  and  discovered  there  that  there 
was  not  much  fun  to  be  got  in  this  world  on 
two  pounds  a  wedL.  I  had  a  frantic  letter 
from  him  (me  day,  sayii^  that  he  mmt  have 
a  hundred  at  once  or  he  would  be  mined, 
and  I  went  to  Mark  for  the  money.  Only 
to  borrow  it,  you  understand ;  he  gave  me  a 
good  salary  and  I  could  have  paid  it  back 
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in  three  months.  But  no.  He  saw  nothing 
for  himself  in  it»  I  suppose — no  applause, 
no  admiration.  Philip's  gratitude  would 
be  to  me,  not  to  him.  I  b^ged;  I  threat- 
ened; we  argued,  and  while  we  were  ar- 
guing, Philip  was  arrested.  It  killed  my 
motiier— 4ie  was  always  ho*  favorite — but 
Mark,  as  usual,  got  his  satis^tion  out  of 
it.  He  preened  himself  on  his  judgmoit  of 
character  in  having  chosen  me  and  not 
Philip  twelve  years  before! 

"Later  on  I  apologized  to  Mark  for  the 
reckless  things  I  had  said  to  him,  and  he 
played  the  part  ofjL  magnanimous  gentle- 
man with  his  accustCHned  skill,  but,  though 
outwardly  we  wm  as  bdore  to  eadi  other, 
from  that  day  forward,  though  his  vanity 
would  never  let  him  see  it,  I  was  bis  bitter- 
est enemy.  If  that  had  been  all,  I  wonder 
if  I  shoiUd  have  killed  him.  To  live  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  a  man 
whom  you  hate  is  dangerous  work  for  your 
friend.  Because  of  his  belief  in  me  as  his 
iKlfniring  and  grateful  prot£g£  and  his  belief 
in  himself  as  my  benefactor,  he  was  now 
utterly  in  my  power.  I  could  take  my 
time  and  choose  my  opportunity.  Per- 
haps I  should  not  have  killed  him,  but  I 
had  sworn  to  have  my  revenge — and  there 
he  was,  poor,  vain  fool,  at  my  mercy.  I 
was  in  no  hurry. 

"npWO  ^ars  later  I  had  to  reconsider  my 
^  position,  for  my  revenge  was  being 
taken  out  of  my  hands.   Mark  began  to 
drink. 

"I  could  not  stop  him,  biit  I  kept  him 
within  certain  bounds,  so  that  nobody  but 
myself  knew  the  secret.  Yes;  I  kept  him 
outwardly  decent;  and  perhaps  now  I  was 
becomiiig  like  the  cannibal  who  keeps  his 
victim  in  good  omdition  for  his  own  ends. 
I  used  to  gloat  over  Mark,  thinking  how 
utterly  he  was  mine  to  ruin  as  I  pleased, 
financially,  morally,  whatever  way  would 
give  me  most  satisfaction.  I  had  but  to 
take  my  hand  away  from  him  and  he  sank. 
But  again  I  was  in  no  hurry. 

"Then  he  killed  himself.  That  futile  lit- 
tle drunkard,  eaten  up  with  his  own  selfish- 
ness and  vanity,  offered  his  beastliness  to 
the  truest  and  purest  woman  on  this  earth. 
You  have  seen  her,  Mr.  GiUii^ham,  but 
you  never  knew  Mark  Ablett.  Even  if  he 
had  not  been  a  drunkard,  there  was  no 
chance  for  her  of  hairiness  with  him.  I 


had  known  him  for  many  years,  but  never 
once  had  I  seen  him  moved  by  any  gener- 
ous emotion.  To  have  lived  with  tkat 
shriveled  little  soul  would  have  been  hdl 
for  her,  and  a  thousand  times  worse  hdl 
wh^  he  began  to  dxink. 

"So  he  had  to  be  killed.  I  was  the  only 
<me  left  to  protect  her,  for  her  mother  was 
in  league  with  Mark  to  bring  about  her  ruin. 
I  would  have  shot  him  openly  for  her  sake, 
and  with  what  gladness,  but  I  had  no  mind 
to  sacrifice  myself  needlessly.  He  was  in 
my  power — I  could  persuade  him  to  almost 
anything  by  flattery.  Surely  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  give  his  death  ihA  a|q>earaiioe  of 
an  accident. 

"I  need  not  take  up  your  time  by  telling 
you  of  the  many  plans  I  made  and  rejected. 
And  then  he  himself  gave  me  the  idea, 
he  and  Miss  Norris  between  them,  and  to 
put  himself  in  my  hands — without  risk  of  dis- 
covery, I  should  have  said,  had  you  not  dis- 
covered me. 

"We  were  talking  about  ghosts.  Mark 
had  been  even  more  vain,  pompous  and  ab- 
surd than  usual,  and  I  could  see  that  Miss 
Norris  was  irritated  by  it.  After  dinner  she 
suggested  dressing  up  as  a  ghost  and  fright- 
ening him.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  warn 
her  that  Mark  took  any  joke  against  himself 
badly,  but  ^e  was  determined  to  do  it.  I 
gave  way  reluctantly.  Reluctantly,  also,  I 
told  her  the  secret  of  the  passage.  There  is 
an  imderground  passage  from  uie  library  to 
the  bowling-green.  You  should  exercise 
your  ingenuity,  Mr.  Gilling^xam,  in  trying  to 
discover  it.  Mark  came  upon  it  by  acci- 
dent a  year  ago.  It  was  a  godsend  to  him; 
he  could  drink  there  in  greater  secrecy.  But 
he  had  to  tell  me  about  it.  He  wanted  an 
audience,  even  for  his  vices. 

"I  told  Miss  Norris  thai,  because  it  was 
necessary  for  my  plan  that  Mark  should  be 
thoroughly  fri^tened.  Without  the  pas- 
sage she  could  never  have  got  close  enough 
to  the  bowling-green  to  alann  him  properly, 
but  as  I  arranged  it  with  her  she  made  the 
most  effective  appearance,  and  Mark  was  in 
just  the  state  of  rage  and  vindictiveness 
which  I  required.  Miss  Norris,  you  under- 
stand, is  a  [Mirfessional  actress.  I  need  not 
say  that  to  her  I  appeared  to  be  animated  by 
no  other  feeling  than  a  boyish  desire  to  bring 
off  a  good  joke — a  joke  directed  as  much 
against  the  others  as  against  Mark. 

"He  came  to  me  that  night  as  I  eipected. 
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still  quivering  with  indignation.  Miss  Nor- 
ris  must  never  be  asked  to  the  house  again — I 
was  tomake  a  special  note  of  it — never  again. 
It  was  outrageous.  Had  he  not  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  host  to  keep  up,  he  would  pack  her 
off  next  morning.  As  it  was,  she  could  stay ; 
hos[MtaUty  demanded  it,  but  never  agiun 
would  she  come  to  the  Red  House — ^he  was 
absolutely  determined  about  that.  I  was  to 
make  a  special  note  of  it. 

"I  comforted  him;  I  smoothed  down  his 
ruffled  feathers.  She  had  behaved  very 
badly,  but  he  was  quite  right;  he  must  try 
not  to  show  how  much  he  disapproved  of 
her.  And  of  course  she  would  never  come 
^ain — that  was  obvious.  And  then  sud- 
dmly  I  began  to  laugh.  He  looked  up  at 
me  ind^nantly. 

"  *Is  there  a  joke?'  he  said  coldly. 

"I  laughed  gently  again. 

"  'I  was  just  thinking,'  I  said,  'that  it 
would  be  rather  amusing  if  you — ^well,  had 
your  revenge.' 

"  'My  revenge?   How  do  you  mean?' 

"  'Well,  paid  her  back  in  her  own  coin.' 

"  'Do  you  mean  try  and  fri^t^  her?' 

"  'No,  no;  but  dress«l  up  and  pulled  her 
leg  a  bit.  Made  her  look  a  fool  in  front  of 
Ae  others.'  I  laughed  to  myself  again. 
'S«ve  her  jolly  well  right.' 

"He  jimiped  up  excitedly. 

"  'Splendid,  Cay!'  he  cried.  'If  I  couldl 
How?  You  must  Uiink  of  a  way.* 

"I  don't  know  if  Beverley  has  told  you 
about  Mark's  acting.  He  was  an  amateur 
of  all  the  arts  and  vain  of  his  little  talents, 
but  as  an  actor  he  seemed  to  himself  most 
wonderful.  Certainly  he  had  some  ability 
for  the  stage,  so  long  as  he  had  the  stage  to 
himself  and  was  pla3dng  to  an  audience.  As 
a  professional  actor  in  a  small  part  he  would 
have  been  hopeless;  as  an  amateur  playing 
the  leading  part  he  deserved  all  that  the 
local  papers  had  ever  said  about  him.  And 
so  the  idea  of  giving  us  a  private  perform- 
ance, directed  against  a  professional  actress 
who  had  made  fun  of  him,  appealed  equally 
to  his  vanity  and  his  desire  for  retaliation. 
If  he,  Mark  Ablett,  by  his  wonderful  acting 
could  make  Ruth  Norris  look  a  fool  in  front 
of  the  others,  could  take  her  in  and  then  join 
in  the  laugh  at  her  afterward,  he  would  in- 
deed have  had  a  vrorthy  revraige. 

"It  strikes  you  as  chil<hsh,  Mr.  Gilling-, 
ham?  Ah,  you  never  knew  Mark  AblettI 

"  'How,  Cay;  how?'  he  said  eagerly. 
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"  'Well,  I  haven't  really  thought  it  out,'  I 
protested.   'It  was  just  an  idea.* 

"He  b^an  to  think  it  out  for  himself. 

"  'I  might  pretend  to  be  a  manager,  come 
down  to  see  her — ^but  1  suppose  she  knows 
than  all.   What  about  an  interviewer?' 

"  'It's  going  to  be  difficult,'  I  said  thought- 
fully. 'You'w  got  rather  a  characteristic 
face,  you  know.   And  your  beard  ' 

"  'I'd  shave  it  off,*  he  sna{^>ed. 

"  'My  dear  Mark!' 

"He  looked  away  and  mumbled:  'I've 
been  thinking  of  taking  it  off,  anyhow.  And 
besides,  if  I'm  going  to  do  the  thing,  I'm  go- 
ing to  do  it  properly.' 

"  'Yes;  you  always  were  an  artist,'  I  stud, 
lodung  at  him  admiringly. 

"He  purred.  To  be  called  an  u'tist  was 
what  he  loi^red  for  most.  Now  I  knew  that 
I  had  him. 

"  'All  the  same,'  1  went  on,  'even  without 
your  beard  and  mustache,  you  might  be 
rea)gnizable.  Unless,  of  course — '  I  brc^ 
off. 

"  'Unless  what?' 

"  'You  pretended  to  be  Robert.'  I  began 
to  lau^  to  myself  again.  'Just  the  thing,'  I 
said;  'that's  not  a  bad  idea.  Pretend  to 
be  Robert,  the  wastrel  brother,  and  make 
yourself  objectionable  to  Miss  Norris.  Bor- 
row money  from  her  and  that  sort  of  thing.' 

"He  looked  at  me  with  his  br^t  little 
eyes,  nodding  eagerlv. 

"'Robert,' he  said".  'Yes.  How  shall  we 
work  it?' 

"There  was  really  a  Robert,  Mr.  Gilling- 
ham,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  and  the  inspec- 
tor both  discovered.  And  he  was  a  wastrel 
and  he  went  to  AustraUa.  But  he  never 
came  to  the  Red  House  on  Tuesday  after- 
jioon.  He  couldn't  have,  because  he  died 
(unlamented)  three  years  ago.  But  there 
was  nobody  who  knew  this,  save  Mark  and 
myself,  for  Mark  was  the  only  one  of  the 
family  left,  his  sister  having  died  last  year. 
Though  I  doubt,  anyhow,if  she  knew  whether 
Robert  was  alive  or  dead.  He  was  not 
talked  about. 

F)R  the  next  two  days  Mark  and  I 
worked  out  our  pluis.  You  understand 
by  now  that  our  aims  were  not  identical. 
Mark's  endeavor  was  that  his  decepti<Mi 
should  last  for,  say  a  couple  of  hours;  mine 
that  it  should  go  to  the  grave  with  him. 
He  had  only  to  deceive  Miss  Norris  and 
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the  other  guests;  I  had  to  deceive  the 
world.  When  he  was  dressed  up  as  Rob- 
ert, I  was  going  to  kill  him.  Robert  would 
then  be  dead,  Mark,  of  course,  missing. 
What  could  anybody  think  but  that  Mark 
had  killed  Robert?  But  you  see  how  im- 
portant it  was  for  Mark  to  enter  fully  into 
his  latest  ^nd  last  impersonation.  Half- 
measures  w>uld  be  fatal. 

"You  will  say  that  it  was  impossible  to 
do  the  thing  thoroughly  enough.  I  answer 
again  that  you  never  knew  Mark.  He 
was  being  what  he  wished  most  to  be — an 
artist.  No  Othello  ever  blacked  himself  all 
over  with  such  enthusiasm  as  did  Mark. 
His  beard  was  going,  anyhow — possibly  a 
chance  ronark  of  Miss  Norbury's  helped 
here.  She  did  not  like  beards.  But  it  was 
important  for  me  that  the  dead  man's 
hands  should  not  be  the  hands  of  a  man- 
icured gentleman.  Five  minutes'  playing 
upon  the  vanity  of  the  artist  settled  his 
hands.  He  let  his  nails  grow  and  then  cut 
them  raggedly.  'Miss  Norris  would  notice 
your  hands  at  once/  I  had  said.  'Besides, 
as  an  artist  ' 

"So  with  his  undercTothes.  It  was  hardly 
necessary  to  warn  him  that  his  pants 
might  show  above  the  edge  of  his  socks; 
as  an  artist  he  had  already  decided  upon 
Robertian  pants.  I  bought  them,  and 
other  things,  in  London  for  him.  Even  if 
I  had  not  cut  out  all  trace  of  the  maker's 
name,  he  would  instinctively  have  done  it. 
As  an  Australian  and  an  artist,  he  could 
not  have  an  East  London  address  on  his 
underclothes..  Yes;  we  were  doing  the 
thing  thoroughly,  both  of  us — he  as  an 
artist,  I  as  a — ^well,  you  may  say,  murderer, 
if  you  like.  I  shall  not  mind  now. 

"Our  plans  were  settled.  I  went  to  Lon- 
don on  the  Monday  and  wrote  him  a  letter 
from  Robert.  (The  artistic  touch  again.) 
I  also  bought  a  revolver.  On  the  Tuesday 
morning  he  announced  the  arrival  of  Rob- 
ert at  the  breakfast-table.  Robert  was 
now  alive — we  had  six  witnesses  to  prove 
it,  six  witnesses  who  knew  that  he  was  com- 
ing that  afternoon.  Our  private  plan  was 
that  Robert  should  present  himself  at  three 
o'clock,  in  readiness  for  the  return  of  the 
golfing  party  shortly  afterward.  The  maid 
would  go  to  look  for  Mark  and,  having 
&iled  to  find  him,  come  back  to  the  office 
to  find  me  entertaining  Robert  in  Mark's 
absence.  I  would  explain  that  Mark  must 


have  gone  out  somewhere  and  would  my- 
self introduce  the  wastrel  brother  to  the 
tea-table.  Mark's  absence  would  not  ex- 
cite any  comment,  for  it  would  be  generally 
felt — indeed,  Robert  would  suggest  it— 
that  he  had  been  afraid  of  meeting  his 
brother.  Then  Robert  would  make  him- 
self amusingly  offensive  tc  the  guests,  par- 
ticularly, of  course.  Miss  Norris,  until  he 
thought  that  the  joke  had  gone  far  enou^. 

"That  was  our  private  plan.  Perhape  I 
should  say  that  it  was  Mark's  private  pbm. 
My  own  was  different. 

"npHE  announcement  at  breakfast  went 

^  well.  After  the  golfing  party  had  gone 
off,  we  had  the  morning  in  which  to  complete 
our  arrangements.  What  I  was  chiefly 
concerned  about  was  to  establish  as  com- 
pletely  as  possible  the  identity  of  Robert. 
For  this  reason,  I  suggested  to  him  that, 
when  dressed,  he  should  go  out  by  the  se- 
cret passage  to  the  bowling-green  and  come 
back  by  the  drive,  taking  care  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  the  lodge-keeper.  Li 
this  way  I  would  have  two  more  witnesses 
of  Robe's  arrival — first,  the  lodge-keeper 
and,  second,  one  of  the  gardeners  whxan  I 
would  have  working  on  the  front  lawn. 
Mark,  of  course,  was  willing  enough.  He 
could  practise  his  Australian  accent  on  the 
lodge-keeper.  It  was  really  amusing  to  see 
how  readily  he  fell  into  every  suggestim 
which  I  made.  Never  was  a  killing  more 
carefully  planned  by  its  victim. 

"He  changed  into  Robert's  clothes  in  the 
office  bedroom.  This  was  the  safest  way — 
for  both  of  us.  When  he  was  ready,  he 
called  me  in  and  I  inspected  him.  It  was 
extraordinary  how  well  he  looked  the  part. 
I  suppose  that  the  signs  of  his  dissipation 
had  already  marked  themselves  on  his  foce, 
but  they  bad  been  concealed  hitherto  by  his 
mustache  and  beard;  for  now  that  he  was 
dean-shaved,  they  lay  open  to  the  world 
from  which  we  had  so  carefully  bidden 
them,  and  he  was  indeed  the  wastrel  whidi 
he  was  pretending  to  be. 

"  'By  George,  you're  wonderful!'  I  said. 

"He  smirked  and  called  my  attention  to 
the  various  artistic  touches  which  I  might 
have  missed. 

"  'Wonderful!'  I  said  to  myself  again. 
'Nobody  could  possibly  guess.' 

"I  peered  into  the  hall.  It  was  empty. 
We  hurried  across  to  the  libraiyj  he  got 
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into  the  passa^  and  made  off.  I  went 
back  to  the  bedroom,  collected  all  his  dis- 
carded clothes,  did  them  up  in  a  bundle 
and  returned  wiUi  them  to  the  passage. 
Then  I  sat  down  in  the  hail  and  waited. 

'*You  heard  the  evidence  of  Stevens,  the 
maid.  As  soon  as  she  was  on  her  way 
in  search  of  Mark,  I  stepped  into  the 
office.  My  hand  was  in  my  side  pocket 
and  in  my  hand  was  the  revolver. 

"He  began  at  once  in  his  character  of 
Robert — some  rigmarole  about  working  his 
passage  over  from  Australia — a  little  private 
performance  for  my  edification.  Thm  in 
his  natural  vcnce,  gloating  over  his  well- 
planned  retaliation  on  Miss  Norris,  he 
burst  out:  'It's  my  turn  now.  You  wait.* 
It  was  this  which  Elsie  heard.  She  had 
no  business  to  be  there,  and  she  might  have 
ruined  everything,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  it 
was  the  luckiest  thing  which  could  have 
hai^xned.  Toe  it  was  the  one  piece  of  evi- 
dtnce  whidi  I  wanted;  evidence,  other  than 
my  own,  that  Mark  and  Robert  were  in  the 
nxnn  together. 

"I  said  nothing.  I  was  not  going  to  take 
the  risk  of  being  heard  to  speak  in  that 
room.  I  just  smiled  at  the  poor  little  fool, 
and  took  out  my  revolver  and  shot  him. 
Then  I  went  back  into  the  library  and 
waited — just  as  I  said  in  my  evidence. 

"Can  you  imagine,  Mr.  Giltingham,  the 
shock  which  your  sudden  appearance  gave 
me?  Can  you  imagine  the  feelings  Of  a 
murderer  who  has,  as  he  thinks,  planned 
every  possibility  and  is  then  cc»^ronted 
suddenly  with  an  utterly  new  problem? 
What  difference  would  your  coming  make? 
I  didn't  know.  Perha;^  none;  perhaps  all. 
And  I  had  forgotten  to  open  the  window! 

"T  DON'T  know  whether  you  will  think 
my  plan  for  killing  Mark  a  clever  one. 
Perhaps  not.  But  if  I  do  deserve  any 
praise  in  the  matter,  I  think  I  deserve  it 
for  the  way  I  pulled  myself  together  in  the 
face  of  the  unexpected  catastrt^he  of  your 
arrival.  Yes;  I  got  a  window  open,  Mr. 
Gillingham,  under  your  very  nose — the 
r^|;ht  window,  too,  you  were  kind  oiough  to 
say.  And  the  keys-^es;  that  was  clever 
of  you,  but  I  think  I  was  cleverer.  I  de- 
ceived you  over  the  keys,  Mr.  Gillingham, 
as  I  learned  when  I  took  the  liberty  of  listen- 
ing to  a  conversation  on  the  bowling-green 
between  you  and  your  friend  Beverley. 
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Where  was  I?  Ah,  you  must  have  a  look 
for  that  secret  pass^e,  Mr.  Gillingham. 

"But  what  was  I  saying?  Did  I  deceive 
you  at  all?  You  have  found  out  the  secret 
— that  Robert  was  Mark — and  that  is  fdl 
that  matters.  How  have  you  found  out? 
I  shall  never  know  now.  Where  did  I  go 
wrong?  Perhaps  you  have  been  deceiving 
me  all  the  time.  Perh^  you  knew  about 
the  keys,  about  the  window,  even  about 
the  secret  passage.  You  are  a  clever  man, 
Mr.  Gillingham. 

"I  had  Mark's  clothes  on  my  hands.  I 
might  have  left  th^  in  the  passage,  but 
the  secret  of  the  {wssage  was  now  out. 
Miss  Norris  knew  it.  That  was  the  weak 
point  of  my  plan,  perhaps,  that  Miss  Nor- 
ris had  to  know  it.  So  I  hid  them  in  the 
pond,  the  inspector  havii^  obligin^y 
dragged  it  for  me  fLvst.  A  couple  of  keys 
joined  them,  but  I  kept  the  revolver.  For- 
tunate, wasn't  it,  Mr.  Gillingham? 

"I  don't  think  that  there  is  any  more  to 
tell  you.  This  is  a  long  letter,  but,  then,  it 
is  the  last  that  I  shall  write.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  hoped  that  there  might  be  a 
happy  future  for  me,  not  at  tibe  Red 
House,  not  alone.  Perhaps  it  was  never 
more  than  an  idle  day-dream,  for  I  am  do 
more  w<»thy  of  her  than  Mark  was.  But 
I  could  have  made  her  hs^^y,  Mr.  Gilling- 
ham. God,  how  I  would  have  worked  to 
make  her  happy!  But  now  that  is  impos- 
sible. To  offer  her  the  hand  (rf  a  murderer 
would  be  as  bad  as  to  offer  her  the  hand 
a  drunkard.  And  Mark  died  for  that.  I 
saw  her  this  morning.  She  was  very  sweet. 
It  is  a  difficult  world  to  understaiHl. 

"Well,  wdl,  we  are  all  gone  now — the 
Abletts  and  the  Cayleys.  I  wonder  what 
old  grandfather  Cayley  thinks  of  it  alL 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  we  have  died  out. 
Not  that  there  was  anything  wrong  with 
Sarah — except  her  ten^r.  And  she  had 
the  Ablett  nose — you  can't  do  much  with 
that.    I'm  glad  she  had  no  children. 

"Good-by,  Mr.  Gillin^am.  I'm  sorry 
that  your  stay  with  us  was  not  of  a  plea»- 
anter  nature,  but  you  understand  the  dif- 
ficulties in  which  I  was  placed.  Don't  let 
Bill  think  too  badly  (rf  me.  He  is  a  good 
fellow;  look  after  him.  He  will  be  sur- 
prised. The  youi^  are  always  surprised. 
And  thank  you  for  letting  me  end  in  my 
own  way.  I  expect  you  did  sympathize 
a  little,  you  know.   We  might  have  been 
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friends  in  another  world — you  and  I,  and  I 
mnd  she.  Tell  her  what  you  like.  Every- 
thing or  nothing.  You  will  know  what  is 
best.   Good-by,  Mr.  GiUingham. 

"Matthew  Cavley. 
"P.  S. — 1  am  kmely  to-night  without 
Mark.  That's  funny,  isn't  it?" 

"/^OOD  Lord!"  said  Bill,  as  he  put  down 
VJ  the  letter. 

"I  thought  you'd  say  that,"  murmured 
Antony. 

'Tony,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
knew  aU  this?" 

"I  guessed  some  of  it.  I  didn't  quite 
know  all  M  it,  of  course." 

"Good  Lordl"  said  Bill  again,  and  returned 
to  the  letter.  In  a  moment  he  was  looking 
up  again.  "What  did  you  write  to  him? 
Was  that  last  night?" 

"Yes." 

"What  did  you  say?  That  you'd  dis- 
covered that  Mark  was  Robert?" 

"Yes.  At  least  I  said  that  this  morning 
I  should  prolMibly  telegra]^  to  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  of  Wimpole  Street,  and  ask  him 

Bill  burst  in  eagerly  on  the  top  <rf  the 
sentence. 

"Yes.  Now,  what  was  all  that  about? 
Why  were  you  so  secretive  yesterday  all 
of  a  sudden?  We'd  been  doing  the  thing 
together  all  the  time,  and  you'd  been  tell- 
ing me  everything,  and  then  suddenly 
you  became  very  mysterious  and  private, 
and  talked  enigmatically — ^is  that  the 
word? — about  dentists  and  swimming  and 
the  Plough  and  Horses,  and — well,  what 
was  it  all  about,  Tony?  You  simply  van- 
ished out  of  sight;  I  didn't  know  what  on 
earth  we  were  talking  about." 

Antony  laughed  and  apologized. 

"Sony,  Bill.  I  felt  Uke  that  suddenly. 
Just  for  the  last  half-hour — just  to  md  up 
with.  I'll  tell  you  everythuig  now.  Not 
that  there's  anything  to  tell,  really.  It 
seems  so  easy  when  you  know  it — so  ob- 
vious. About  Mr.  Cartwright,  of  Wimpole 
Street.  Of  course  he  was  just  to  identify 
the  body." 

"But  whatever  made  you  think  of  a 
dentist  for  that?" 

"Who  could  do  it  better?  Could  you 
have  done  it?  How  could  you?  You'd 
never  gone  bathing  with  Mark;  you'd 
never  seen  him  stripped.   He  didn't  swim. 


Could  his  doctor  do  it?  Not  unless  he'd 
had  some  particular  operation,  and  per- 
haps not  then.  But  his  dentist  could— at 
any  time,  always — ^if  he  had  been  to  his 
dentist  fairly  often." 

Bill  nodded  thoi^htfuUy  and  wait  back 
again  to  the  letter. 

"I  see.  And  you  told  Cayl^^  that  you 
were  telegraphing  to  Cartmight  to  identify 
the  body?" 

"Yes.  And  then,  of  course,  it  was  all 
up  for  him.  Once  we  knew  that  Robert 
was  Mark,  we  knew  everything." 

"How  did  you  know?" 

Antony  got  up  from  the  breakfast-taUe 
and  began  to  fill  his  {Hpe. 

"I'm  not  sure  that  I  can  say,  Bill. 
You  know  those  problems  in  algebra 
where  you  say,  *Let  be  the  answer,* 
and  then  you  work  it  out  and  find  what 
X  is.  WeU,  that's  one  way;  and  anotha 
way,  which  they  never  give  you  any 
marks  for  at  school,  is  to  guess  the  an- 
swer. Sui^xne  the  answer  is  4;  will  that 
satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  raoblon? 
No.  Then  try  6;  and  if  6  doesn^t  eitha, 
then  what  about  5?  And  so  on.  Well,  the 
inspector  and  the  coroner  and  all  that 
lot  had  guessed  their  answer,  and  it  seemed 
to  fit;  but  you  and  I  knew  it  didn't  really 
fit.  There  were  several  conditions  in  the 
problem  whidi  it  didn't  fit  at  all.  So 
we  knew  that  their  answer  was  wnmg, 
Mid  we  had  to  think  of  another— an 
answer  which  e:q>lained  all  the  things  which 
were  puzzling  us.  Well,  I  happoied  to 
guess  the  right  one.   Got  a  mat(£?" 

Bill  handed  him  a  box  and  he  lit  bis 
pipe. 

"Yes;  but  that  doesn't  quite  do,  <M 
boy.  Something  must  have  put  you  on 
to  it  suddenly.  By  the  way,  111  have  my 
matches  back,  if  you  don't  mind." 

Antony  laughed  and  tock  than  out  of  his 
pocket. 

"Sorry.  Well  then,  let's  see  if  I  can  go 
through  my  own  mind  again  and  tell  you 
how  I  guessed  it.  First  of  all,  the  clothes." 

"Yes?" 

"To  Cayley,  the  clothes  seemed  an 
enormously  important  clue.  I  didn't 
quite  see  why,  but  I  did  realize  that  to  a 
man  in  Cayley's  position  the  smallest  dne 
would  have  an  entirely  disproporticHiate 
value.  For  some  reason,  then,  Cayley 
attached  this  exaggerated  important  to 
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the  clothes  which  Mark  was  wearing  on 
that  Tuesd.  y  morning — all  the  clothes,  the 
inside  ones  as  well  as  the  outside  ones. 
I  didn't  know  why,  but  I  did  feel  certain 
that,  in  that  case,  the  absence  of  the  collar 
was  unintentional.  In  collecting  the  clothes, 
he  had  overlooked  the  collar.  Why?" 

''It  was  the  one  in  the  linen-basket?" 

"Ves.  It  seemed  probable.  Why  had 
Cayley  put  it  there?  The  obvious  answer 
was  that  he  hadn't.  Mark  had  put  it 
there.  I  remembered  what  you*  told  me 
about  Mark  being  finicky,  and  having 
lots  of  clothes  and  so  on,  and  I  felt  that 
he  was  just  the  sort  <^  man  who  would 
never  wear  the  same  collar  twice.  Is  that 
right,  do  you  think?" 

"Ateolutely,"  said  Bill,  widi  conviction. 

"Well,  I  guessed  it  was.  So  then  1  began 
to  see  an  X  which  would  fit  just  this  part 
of  the  problem — the  clothes  part.  1  saw 
Mark  changing  his  clothes;  I  saw  him 
instinctively  dropping  the  collar  in .  the 
linen-basket,  just  as  he  had  always  dropped 
every  collar  he  had  ever  taken  but 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  clothes  on  a  chair 
in  the  ordinary  way;  and  I  saw  Cayl^ 
collecting  all  the  clothes  afterward— all 
the  visible  clothes — and  not  realizing  that 
the  collar  wasn't  there." 

"Go  on,"  said  Bill  eagerly. 

WiXL,  I  felt  pretty  sure  about  that, 
and  I  wanted  an  explanation  of  it. 
Why  had  Mark  chained  down  there  instead 
<^  in  his  bedroom?  The  only  answer  was 
that  the  fact  of  lus  chaiqpng  had  to  be  kept 
secret.  When  did  he  change?  The  only 
posable  time  was  between  lunch  (when 
he  would  be  seen  by  the  servants)  and  the 
moment  of  Robert's  arrival.  And  when 
thd  Cayley  collect  the  clothes  in  a  bundle? 
Again,  the  only  answer  was,  'Before  Rob- 
ert's arrival.'  So  another  x  was  wanted — 
to  &t  those  three  conditions." 

"And  the  answer  was  that  a  murder  was 
intended,  even  before  Robert  arrived?" 

"Yes.  Well  now,  it  couldn't  be  intended 
on  the  strength  of  that  letter,  unless  there 
was  very  much  more  behind  the  letter  than 
we  knew.  Nor  was  it  possible  a  murder 
could  be  intended  wittiout  any  more  prep- 
aration than  the  changing  into  a  different 
smt  in  which  to  escape.  The  thing  was  too 
childish.  Also,  if  Robert  was  to  be  mur- 
dted,  why  go  out  of  the  way  to  announce 
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his  existence  to  you  all — even,  at  the  cost 
of  some  trouble,  to  Miss  Norbury?  What 
did  it  all  mean?  I  didn't  know.  But  I  be- 
gan to  feel  now  that  Robert  was  an  incident 
only,  that  the  plot  was  a  (ilot  of  Cayley's 
against  Mark — either  to  get  him  to  kill  his 
brother  or  to  get  his  brother  to  kill  him — 
and  that  for  some  inexplicable  reason  Mark 
seemed  to  be  lending  himself  to  the  plot." 
He  was  silent  for  a  little,  and  then  said,  al- 
most to  himself,  "I  had  seen  the  empty 
brandy  bottles  in  that  cupboard." 

"You  never  said  anything  about  them," 
complained  Bill. 

"I  only  saw  them  afterward.  I  was  look- 
ing for  the  collar,  you  remember.  They 
came  back  to  me  afterward;  I  knew  how 
Cavley  would  feel  about  it.  Poor  devill" 

''Go  on,"  said  Bill. 

**Wen  then,  we  had  the  inquest,  and  of 
course  I  noticed,  and  I  suppose  you  did, 
too,  the  curious  fact  that  Robert  had 
asked  his  way  at  the  second  loc^e  and  not 
at  the  first.  So  I  talked  to  Amos  and 
Parsons.  That  made  it  more  curious. 
Amos  told  me  that  Robert  had  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  ^>eak  to  him,  had  called  to 
him,  in  fact.  Parsons  told  me  that  his 
wife  was  out  in  tbdr  little  garden  at  the 
first  lodge  all  the  afternocm,  and  was  cer- 
tain that  Robert  had  never  ccnne  past  it. 
He  also  told  me  that  Cayley  had  put  him 
on  a  job  on  the  front  lawn  that  afternoon. 
So  I  had  another  guess.  RfAiert  had  u-sed 
the  secret  paasi^ie — the  passage  which 
comes  out  into  the  park  between  the  first 
and  second  lodges.  Robert,  then,  had  been 
in  the  house;  it  was  a  put-up  job  between 
Robert  and  Cayley.  But  how  could  Rob- 
ert be  there  without  Mark  knowing?  Obvi- 
ously, Mark  knew,  too.  What  did  it  aO 
mean?" 

"When  was  this?"  interrupted  BilL 
"Just  after  the  inquest — after  you'd  seen 
Amos  and  Parsons,  of  course?" 

"Y'es.  X  got  up  and  left  Uiem,  and  came 
to  look  for  you.  I'd  got  back  to  the  clothes 
then.  Why  did  Mark  change  his  clothes 
so  secretly?  Disguise?  But,  then,  what 
about  his  face?  That  was  much  more  im- 
portant than  clothes.  His  face,  his  beard 
—he'd  have  to  shave  off  im  beard — and 
then — oh,  idiot! — I  saw  you  looking  at 
that  poster.  Mark  acting,  Mark  made 
up,  Mark  disguised.  Oh,  priceless  idiotl 
Mark  was  Robert  I" 
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"Yes,"  said  Bill  thoughtfully.  "Yes— 
But  wait  a  fnoment.  What  about  the 
Plough  and  Horses?" 

Antony  looked  comically  at  him. 

"You'll  never  forgive  me,  Bill,"  he  said. 
"You'll  never  come  clue-hunting  with  me 
again." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

Antony  sighed. 

"It  was  a  fake,  Dr.  WiUiam.  I  wanted 
you  out  of  the  way.  1  wanted  to  be  alone. 
I'd  guessed  at  my  jc,  and  I  wanted  to  test 
it — to  test  it  every  way,  by  everything 
we'd  discovered.  I  simply  had  to  be  ^ne 
just  then.  So — "  He  smiled  and  added, 
"Well.  I  knew  you  wanted  a  drink." 

"You  are  a  devil,"  ssud  Bill,  staring  at 
him.  "And  your  interest  when  I  told  you 
that  woman  had  been  stayii^  there  " 

"Well,  it  was  only  polite  to  be  interested 
when  you'd  taken  so  much  trouble." 

"You  brute!  And  then  you  tried  to  steal 
my  matches.  Well,  go  on." 

"That's  ail.  My  x  fitted." 

"Did  you  guess  Miss  Norris  and  all 
that?" 

"Well,  not  quite.  I  didn't  realize  that 
Cayley  had  worked  for  it  from  the  be- 
ginning— had  put  Miss  Norris  up  to  fright- 
ening Mark.  I  thought  he'd  just  seized 
■  the  opportunity." 

BILL  was  silent  for  a  long  time.  Then, 
puffing  at  his  pipe,  he  said  slowly, 
"Has  Cayley  shot  himself?" 
Antony  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Poor  devil!"  said  Bill.    "It  was  decent 
of  you  to  ^ve  him  a  chance.    I'm  glad  you 
did." 

"I  couldn't  help  liking  Cayley  in  a  kind 
of  way.  you  know." 

"He's  a  clever  devil.  If  you  hadn't 
turned  up  just  when  you  did,  he  would 
never  have  been  found  out." 

"I  wonder.  It  was  ingenious,  but  it's 
often  the  ingenious  thing  which  gets  found 
out.  The  awkward  thing  from  Cayley's 
point  of  view  was  that,  though  Mark  was 
missing,  neither  he  nor  his  body  could 
be  found.  Well,  that  doesn't  often  hap- 
pen with  a  missing  man.  He  generally 
gets  dis(-overed  in  the  end — a  professional 
cuminal,  perhaps  not — but  an  amateur 
like  Mark!  He  mightJiave  kept  the  secret 


of  how  he  killed  Mark,  but  I  think  it  would 
have  become  obvious  sooner  or  later  that  he 
had  killed  him." 

"Yes;  there's  something  in  that —  (Mi, 
just  tell  me  one  thing.  Why  did  Mark 
tell  Mrs.  Norbury  about  his  imaginaiy 
brother?" 

"That's  puzzled  me  rather,  too,  Bfll. 
It  may  be  that  he  was  just  doing  the 
Othello  business — painting  himself  black 
all  over.  I  mean  he  may  have  been  so 
full  of  his  appearance  as  Robert  that  he 
had  ahnost  got  to  bdieve  in  Robert, 
and  had  to  w\  everybody.  More  likdy, 
though,  he  fdt  that,  having  all  of 
you  at  the  house,  he  had  better  tell  Mrs. 
Norbury,  in  case  she  met  one  <A  you; 
in  which  case,  if  you  mentioned  the  ap- 
proaching arrival  of  Robert,  she  migfat 
say,  'Oh,  I'm  certain  he  has  no  brother; 
he  would  have  told  me  if  hu  had,'  and  so 
^oil  his  jakt.  Possibly,  too,  Cayley  put 
hun  on  to  it;  Cayley  (^vioudy  wanted  as 
many  pecqde  as  possible  to  know  about 
Robert." 

"Are  you  going  to  tell  the  police?" 

"Yes;  I  suppose  they'll  have  to  know. 
Cayley  may  have  left  another  confession. 
I  hope  he  won't  give  me  away;  you  see, 
I've  been  a  sort  of  accessory  since  yester- 
day evening.  And  I  must  go  and  see  Miss 
Norbury." 

"I  asked,"  explained  Bill,  "because  I 
was  wondering  what  I  should  say  to — to 
Betty—Miss  Calladine.  You  see,  she's 
bound  to  ask." 

"Perhaps  you  won't  see  her  again  for  a 
long  time,"  said  Antony  gravely. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  happen  to  know 
that  she  will  be  at  the  Barnngtonr.  And 
I  go  up  there  to-morrow." 

"Well,  you  had  better  teU  her.  You're 
obviously  longing  to.  Only,  dtm't  let  her 
say  anything  ioc  a  day  ot  two.  1*11  write 
to  you." 

Antony  knodtcd  the  ashes  out  (rf  his  {upe 
and  got  up. 

"The  Baningtons,"  he  said.  "Large 
party?" 

"Fairly,  I  think." 

Antony  smiled  at  his  friend. 

"Yes.  Well,  if  any  of  'em  shouid  hap- 
pen  to  be  murdered,  you  might  send  for  me. 
I'm  just  getting  into  the  swing  of  it." 


THE.  END 
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Magnificent  Pompalone 

Is  the  Western  World  Suffering  from  the  Megalo- 
mania of  Youth f  Sounds  Deadly,  but  It  Isn^t. 
Only  the  Suhfect  is  Serious — Not  the  Treatment 


By  T,  S.  Stribling 


CHUM  WONG  LOO,  a  copra  ex- 
porter in  Tragarette  Road  down 
near  the  Car^u^,  told  me  this 
story  one  moonlit  n^ht  on  the 
savanna  in  Port  au  Spain.  We  were  look- 
ing at  an  Italian  villa  built  of  Barbados 
chalk.  It  arose  white,  unbelievably  white, 
in  the  moonlit,  and  was  fronted  by  an 
overture  of  terraced  gardens  and  an  arp^- 
ffio  of  palms.  It  was  in  process  of  trans- 
zoimation,  Loo  told  me,  with  a  trace  of 
satire  in  his  voice.  A  brotherhood  of  monks 
had  come  into  possessi<Hi  of  it;  they  were 
changing  the  ballroom  into  a  chapel,  and 
already  had  ronoved  the  French  land- 
scapes and  nudes  with  which  it  had  been 
decorated  and  had  replaced  them  with  the 
fourteen  stations  done  by  a  local  Trinidad 
negro  artist. 

We  perused  this  irony  for  several  minutes 
with  our  eyes  on  the  pallid  villa  and  the 
haiplike  palms  which  were  set  with  fire- 
flies. Occasionally  in  front  of  us  would 
pass  Hindu  or  English  or  Syrian  lovers, 
whispering  together,  oblivious,  of  the  night 
in  the  more  melting  wistfulness  of  their 
own  hearts.  As  we  sat  musing,  I  could  see 
Loo's  flat  Chinese  face  smiling  in  the  moon- 
light with  the  faint  condescension  of  a  man 
who  knows  the  catastrophe  of  some  friend 
and  is  thinking  how  adroitly  he  could  have 
avoided  it  had  it  happened  to  him.  As  this 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  meditations  of 
the  human  heart,  I  kept  silent,  and  pres- 
ently Chimi  Wong  began  speaking  again 
and  drifted  into  an  account  of  the  man  who 
built  the  villa,  the  Magnificent  Pompalone. 
He  told  it  fragmentally,  losing  his  se- 
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quence  here  and  there,  abridging  lacuns 
by  moving  ahead  to  the  next  clear^  defined 
incident  as  men  do  whoi  recaUii^  a  large 
body  of  fact.  Through  it  all  he  preserved 
the  faint  satire  of  his  Chinese  superiority 
to  the  juvenilities  of  om-  Western  civiliza- 
tion. We  were  all  moonstruck,  he  said;  the 
Western  world  suffered  from  the  megalo- 
mania of  youth.  And  then  he  instanced 
Pwnpalone.  Why  should  Pompalone,  an 
adventurer  and  a  criminal  out  of  the  OiA- 
noco  delta,  make  the  mad  experiment  of 
storming  the  careful  English  circle  of 
Trinidad  when  he  owned  several  million 
bolivars  whose  possessifm  he  could  not  ex- 
plain? 

I  did  not  attempt  to  elucidate  the  point. 
I  hold  no  brief  either  for  the  East  or  the 
West,  or  for  any  of  the  numberless  coun- 
tries whose  nationals  have  drained  into  the 
human  oUa  podrida  of  Trinidad.  I  know 
each  country  believes  in  its  own  heart  that 
it  is  the  finest  and  greatest  of  all.  If  it  be 
a  conquering  country,  its  music  is  major; 
if  it  be  one  of  the  con<^uered,  its  stmgs  are 
minor;  to  each  singer  his  song  is  the  sweet- 
est of  all. 

Wong  Loo  remained  in  thought  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  presently  irom  some 
point  in  his  meditation  he  proceeded: 

"No  doubt  the  profoimdest  surprise  the 
Magnificent  Pompalone  ever  received  in 
his  whole  surprising  life  was  when  not 
one  of  his  English  guests  appeared  at  the 
opening  ball  in  the  Pompalone  palace.  I 
say  'not  one.'  Hiat  is  incorrect.  A  few 
dwellers  on  the  social  fringe  did  appear. 
Perhaps  no  one  of  importance  thou^t  it 
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worth  while  to  notify  them  of  the  boycott. 
A  Mrs.  Spence  and  her  rather  plain  daugh- 
ter,. Mildred;  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tenahill  and 
daughter — the  Tenahills  are  manufacturers 
of  nun  in  a  small  way  down  near  San 
Fernando;  a  Major  and  a  Miss  Caroline 
Blivens — the  major  owns  the  bath-houses 
on  Mariquepe  beach,  and,  I  believe,  exists 
in  a  boarding-house — all  dwellers  of  the 
fringe,  with  daughters.  Just  fancy  such 
a  handful  in  that  Louis  Quinze  drawing- 
Foom!  And  even  they  a>uldn't  stick  it  out. 

"As  soon  as  they  realized  they  were  a 
forlorn  hope,  they  hurried  round  to  Sefior 
Pompalone  to  make  their  devoirs — they 
had  just  dropped  in,  don't  you  know, 
just  to  see  the  show — to  pay  their  respects. 
What  a  magnificent  place,  and  for  a  bachelor 
to  live  alone  in  it!  And  Major  Blivens 
winked  a  watery  eye  at  the  nudes  and  said 
it  was  a  good  diing  Trinidad's  climate  was 
almys  warm — great  exhibition  of  English 
poise  to  jest  in  so  anxious  a  situation — and 
they  got  themselves  out  into  their  little 
hired  taxis  waiting  for  them  in  the  glare 
of  the  huge  porte-cochere — they  were  so 
desperately  afraid  they  had  tumbled  out 
of  the  fringe  by  accident.  And  when  one 
does  tumble  out  of  the  small  and  shining 
circle  in  Trinidad  into  the  depths  of  the 
creams  and  yellows  and  chocolates  and 
blacks,  one  is  so  irretrievably  out,  you 
know." 

Chum  Wong's  almond  eyes  wrinkled  with 
a  faint  interrogative  smile. 

"Well,  everybody  in  Port  au  Spain  knew 
of  the  ba\\.  The  town  is  as  intimate  as  a 
village.  The  boulevard  was  full  of  the 
motors  of  wealthy  Chinese  and  Persiuis 
and  Syrians  and  Hindus,  yellow  folk  of 
position  who  had  not  been  invited;  and 
every  one  saw  them  getting  away  almost 
surreptitiously. 

"The  Magnificent  Pompalone,  however, 
did  not  lose  his  face  so  easily  as  his  guests. 
Straight  in  the  teeth  of  that  swarming  bou- 
levard, he  kept  the  lights  in  his  villa  burn- 
ing tilt  two  o'clock  that  night.  The  band 
played  its  entire  program  to  the  empty  ball- 
room. 

"The  crowd  of  negroes  who  stood  outside 
of  the  tronze  railing  peering  in  across  the 
terraces  said  they  could  see  the  figure  of 
Pompalone  passing  and  repassing  against 
the  glare  of  his  great  windows,  walking  up 
and  down,  shoulders  very  erect,  marching. 


"At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  sent 
the  musicians  away;  the  lights  blinked  out 
in  one  room  after  another  in  the  great  white 
facade  imtil  only  one  dim  glow  was  left 
high  up  in  the  third  story,  the  millionaire's 
bedroom.  Against  this  glow  one  negro 
swore  he  saw  Pompalone's  figure  standing 
ail  night  long,  looking  out  over  the  savanna 
at  the  statues  on  his  terraces  washed  in 
moonlight,  at  the  old  Anglican  church  with 
its  illuminated  clock-dial  to  the  right,  at 
the  governor's  house  to  the  left,  at  the  com- 
monplace English  homes  around  the  tx>ule- 
vard — all  simple  places  possessing  not  cme- 
twentieth  of  the  magnificence  of  the  white 
villa,  as  any  one  can  see — the  negro  swore 
that  Pompalone  stood  looking  out  at  them 
all  night  long. 

I BREAKFASTED  with  Cesar  Pompa- 
lone a  few  mornings  afterward.  I  say 
^breakfasted.'  I  mean  I  took  our  Trinidad 
eleven-o'-clock  med,  vhitix.  is  the  nearest 
we  get  to  what  you  Americans  call  'lunch.* 
"He  sent  for  me  because  he  knew  that 
we  Chinese  are  the  most  neariy  respectable 
folk  of  all  the  races  in  Trinidad  wearing  the 
livery  of  the  Sun.  We  are,  you  might  say, 
the  'demis.'  We  tread  a  delicate  path. 
Some  of  us  marry  white  p>ersons,  some 
colored.  We  form  a  sort  <rf  link — a  con- 
nection. Indeed,  I  have  oftoi  thought  if 
our  first  emperor,  Han,  eight  thousand 
years  ago,  could  have  foreseen  that  his 
people,  the  Children  of  Heaven,  would 
preserve  themselves  for  eight  millenniums 
in  order  to  have  the  honor  of  forming  a 
nexus  between  the  black  cannibals  then 
gorging  themselves  on  each  other's  fle^ 
along  the  Congo  and  white  sea-robbers, 
fighting  and  murdering,  ravi^ing  and  tip- 
pling along  the  Baltic,  I  have  often  thought 
how  gratified  our  first  emperor  would  have 
been!"  Wong  Loo  smiled  and  made  a  faint 
bow  to  the  moonshine,  then  proceeded  with 
the  curious  disconnection  that  marited  his 
narrative. 

"He  was  a  youngish  man,  thick-necked, 
short-nosed,  heavy-shouldered,  with  qaUk, 
slightly  flushed  ^res.  And  he  wore  his 
sun-helmet  in  the  breakfast-room.  How- 
ever, the  helmet  appeared  so  natural  that, 
for  the  first  fifteen  minutes,  I  really  did  not 
observe  it.  I  simply  had  a  feeUng  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  presently  I  dis- 
covered that  Fompalcme  was  wearing  his 
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sun-helmet.  With  it  came  an  impression 
that  at  some  turn  of  Fompalone's  life  he  ate 
and  slept  and  lived  ready  to  fly,  attack, 
resist  or  evade  assault  at  any  mcment,  and 
this  sun-hdmet  at  the  breakrast-table  was  a 
kind  of  left-over  from  that  insecure  stage. 

"He  did  not  refer  to  his  head-gear,  and  I 
certainly  did  not  mention  it,  but  talked  of 
this  and  that  to  the  short,  powerful  figure 
eating  in  the  green-lined  helmet. 

"Pompalone  listened  well,  and  I  found 
him  interesting  to  talk  to.  About  midway 
in  our  meal,  he  interrupted  me  to  ask, 

"  'I  would  like  to  know,  Wong  Loo,  why 
no  one  came  to  my  baile.' 

"It  was  a  question  certainly  vhidi  I  had 
been  expecting  all  along,  and  I  had  my 
answer  pat. 

"  'As  you  know,  the  English  are  very 
conservative,  Senor  Pompalone,  and  a  new 
arrival  like  this  ' 

"  *I  have  had  time  to  build  this  place — 
the  artist  took  four  months  to  do  those 
tigers.'  He  motioned  with  his  swizzle-stick 
at  the  ceiling  of  his  breakfast-room,  whidi 
had  a  jaguar  done  in  tempera  in  each  of  the 
four  comers. 

"  "That's  true,'  I  admitted;  *but  four 
months  or  fourteen  months  is  a  short  time 
for  English  acquaintance.  Now,  if  you  had 
cast  your  lot  among  the  Frendi  or,  better 
still,  the  Americans  * 

"He  looked  at  me  with  the  slightly  ^ne- 
shot  eyes  of  the  habitual  moderate  drinker. 

"  'Wong  Loo,'  he  said  briefly,  'I  asked 
you  here  to  tell  me  why  no  guests  came  to 
my  baile.* 

"Somehow,  Pompalone's  look  and  man- 
ner jolted  my  explanation  out  of  my  mind 
in  a  most  curious  fashion,  and  yet  I  am  not 
a  man  easily  confused. 

"  "They  don't  know  how  you  made  your 
millions,  Sefior  Pompalone,'  I  said  awk- 
wardly. 

"  'No?' 

"  'And  they  say — in  the  clubs — that — 
you  started  your  fortune  on  the  Orinoco 
by— by  ' 

"He  nodded  me  to  go  on,  looking  steadily 
at  me, 

"  'By  killing  an  Englishman.'  I  mois- 
tened my  lips  with  my  brandy  and  soda 
and  spilled  a  little. 

"He  nodded. 

"  'That  is  correct.  On  the  Kalayo  sand- 
bank; a  balata  boat  had  wrecked  on  it. 
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We  did  not  salve  enough  rubber  to  give  us 
both  a  fortune;  so  I  needed  his.' 

"  'WeU— that's  why.' 

"Pompalone  continued  staring;  then  a 
short,  involuntary  laugh  bn^  from  hbn. 

"  *Mio  Dios,  thfy  do  draw  fine  ItnesI' 
Ife  sat  toying  with  die  swizzle-stick,  smiling 
and  staring. 

WELL,*  1  said,  more  at  ease,  seeing 
him  smile,  'as  you  know,  the  En- 
glish  take  that  sort  of  thing  very  seriously, 
m  fact  resentfully.  Now,  if  you  only  had 
selected  a  Frenchman  or  an  American  or, 
better  still,  a  Chinese — they  donH  mind 

you  murdering  their  brothers  

"Pompalone  laid  down  the  swizzle-stick, 
rose  and  began  walking  up  and  down  the 
mosaic  floor. 

"  'This  may  not  be  a  very  serious  thing, 
Wong  Loo,'  he  said,  drawing  down  his  Ups 
in  his  queer  smile,  nt>ut  it  is  not  a  thing  to 
joke  about,  either.  Now,  here  this  damned 
Jerry  Wedc  has  bobbed  up  out  <tf  the 
Orinoco  in  the  clubs  of  Trinidad,  and  he's 

disarranged  my  whole  plans  ' 

"He  stood  frowning  slightly,  with  the 
annoyed  look  of  a  man  who  has  been 
stopped  by  a  tire-puncture. 

"  'May  I  ask  what  were  your  jdans, 
seHor^'  I  ventured  curiously. 

"  'Certainly,'  he  said  bruskly.  There  is 
uothinE  in  my  life  that  I  have  any  need  to 
conceal.  I  wanted  to  marry  an  F-Tngjigh 
girl,  a  fine-blooded  English  girl.'  He  turned 
and  motioned  a  fist  at  me  with  an  exposi- 
tory gesture.  'You  see,  Wong  Loo,  sud- 
den wealth  comes  to  a  man  with  a  question. 
It  asks:  What  will  you  do  with  it?  It 
mens  up  a  himdred  avenues,  low  and  high. 
Will  you  dig  on  at  your  work  like  a  beetle 
in  a  dunghill?  Will  you  gamUe  and  drink 
and  play  the  Lothario?  Will  you  waste 
your  time  in  the  lonely  business  of  traveling 
for  pleasure,  and  find  all  the  real  men  in 
the  world  too  busy  to  amuse  you?  Or  will 
you  go  about  the  strange  adventiue  of 
hunting  out  a  great  woman  and  founding  a 
noble  family,  a  memorable  line,  such  as  the 
Rothschilds  or  the  Vanderl»Its  or  the 
Astors — only,  Wong  Loo,  I  would  not  have 
my  line  so  cold  and  mercantile  as  these.  I 
would  select  some  house  back  in  the  Middle 
Ages  with  a  dash  of  something  vivid  in  it— 
the  Medici,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 
Only,  Wong  Loo' — ^he  paused,  looking  at  me 
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and  through  me — 'there  is  something  enor- 
mous and  African  in  me,  something  vast 
and  formidable,  like  Christojf^e's  fort  and 
palace  in  Haiti — gigantic — tuzarre — tropi- 
caL'  He  stood  with  the  sweat  standing 
out  on  his  face,  staring.  Presently  he  flung 
off  his  thought,  walked  to  the  table,  lifted 
the  damask  and  wiped  his  face  and  hands, 
wrinkling  and  soiling  some  square  yard  or 
so  of  the  fabric. 

"  pOR  some  reason,  PcHnpalone  took  a 
^  fancy  to  me.  I  was  a  awt  of  tittle  Chi- 
nese peg  upon  iriikh  he  hung  his  remarks. 
I  became  a  kmd  at  friend  of  the  house  and 
also,  I  must  admit,  a  sort  of  majwdomow 
I  am  fond  of  the  pipe  occasionally,  the  Chi- 
nese pipe,  I  mean,  and  he  allowed  me  to 
smoke  in  his  palace,  quite  out  of  reach  <^ 
tlie  police,  in  a  room  high  up  in  the  fourth 
story  of  the  villa."  Chum  Wong  pointed 
thrwigh  the  moonlight.  "It  had  been 
denned  for  a  nurs^  and  was  painted  tSL 
around  with  cockatoos  and  mfnike3r3  and 
dn^jons,  and  also  with  jaguars,  all  leap- 
ing and  coursing  through  a  jungle.  It 
was  done  with  a  Futurist  brilliance  of  color, 
and  I  would  lie  down  on  a  couch  and 
smoke  and  watch  the  cockatoos  and  drag- 
ons aiid  jaguars  go  round  and  round,  and 
I  thought  I  was  Pompalone  sittii^  on  a 
high  throne  and  all  the  naticms  of  the  earth 
and  all  the  animals  were  come  to  bow  and 
kneel  before  me.  It  was  terrible  what  I 
saw,  the  little  yellow  majordomo  of  the 
millionaire,  lying  on  a  couch  in  the  nursery 
of  his  children  yet  to  be." 

Chum  Wong  Loo  broke  into  lisping  Chi- 
nese laughter  and  looked  up,  studying  the 
flat  face  of  the  moon,  and  I  had  no  idea 
whether  he  were  laughing  at  himself 
or  at  Pompalone,  or  whether,  by  chance, 
at  me. 

Presently  his  mirth  subsided,  and  he  sat 
for  several  minutes  brooding;  then,  with 
another  abrupt  dislocation,  he  pointed 
toward  the  mountains  that  rose  up  in  the 
moonlight  to  the  west  of  Port  au  Spain. 
Just  in  front  of  the  mountains  lay  the  dark 
sweep  of  the  government  botanical  gardens, 
and  a  cluster  of  lights  in  this  heavy  wood 
represented  the  governor's  palace.  By 
dint  of  much  pointing  and  directing  where 
to  look — over  the  tip  of  that  palm,  just  to 
the  right  of  that  kalanga  crest,  and  so, 
and  so,  until  at  last  he  pointed  out  the  roof 


and  flagstaff  of  a  little  observation-poiDt 
barely  visible  in  the  wash  of  moonlight.  He 
picked  up  his  narrative  again  with  his  de- 
plorable lack  of  a>herence. 

"She  was  sittii^  r^^t  up  there  with  a 
hook,  a  cool,  Mond  girl,  with  a  dnnt  hba 
walking-skirt,  and  over  the  end  of  the 
rather  whittled  bench  she  swung  a  pleasant 
curve  of  filmy  blue  hosiery  and  a  little  Wue 
slipper.  She  gave  Pompalone  an  impres- 
sion of  a  slen^r  bluebell  with  the  dew  oa 
it.  Against  the  end  erf  the  bench  leaned 
her  bine  sunshade. 

"As  Poo^Mkme  came  up,  she  quit  readiqg 
and  sat  looking  at  faim  with  her  book  m  bcr 
bip  and  her  filler  in  the  bot^,  prcdsdy  as 
if  he  were  the  leading  figure  in  some  sort 
of  procession  which  she  expected  to  see 
cune  winding  out  <rf  the  enonnous  tn)[Hcal 
trees. 

"The  man  from  the  Orinoo)  had  never 
before  been  ^oked  at  so  directly  by  any 
woman  save  those  <rf  one  class,  and  he  had 
never  been  r^arded  so  impersonally  by  ai^ 
woman  in  his  Hfe. 

"It  was  not  Pompalone's  intention  to 
entangle  himself  in  an  affair  with  howso- 
ever pleasing  a. subject.  He  had  come  to 
the  English  colony  with  a  fixed  purpose, 
and  such  a  course  would  interfere  widi  it. 
So  he  walked  on  a  little  past  the  girl,  and 
then  stood  with  his  back  to  olna^tira- 
point,  looking  out  over  the  dty  in  the  plain 
below.  Beyond  the  city  lay  the  harbor, 
and,  westward  from  the  harbor,  a  sweep  of 
mountainous  coast  led  to  the  Bocas  del 
Dragones,  a  group  of  small  islands  through 
whidi  v^sds  entered  the  Gulf  of  Pana 
from  the  Caribbean.  Beyond  the  Bocas 
lay  the  mountains  of  Voiezuela,  risii^  like 
smoky  amethyst  out  of  an  ind^  sea. 

"As  Pompalone  looked,  a  steamship  came 
nosing  between  the  Bocas.  The  Venezuelan 
stood  watching  the  entrance  when  the  giri 
behind  him  asked  if  he  knew  what  ship  that 
was. 

"It  was  a  casual  question.  The  girl's 
English  was  crisper  than  Trinidad  English, 
and  hefci  a  faint  nasality  whidi  Pompakme 
had  never  heard  before. 

"  *I  don't  know,  scnorita,^  he  continued, 
standing  and  studying  the  noble  scene  be- 
fore him. 

"  'Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  New  Yojk. 
ship  or  not?' 
"  'No,  senorita: 
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"Her  questions  had  been  gathering  inter- 
est slowly,  and  now  she  asked,  with  a  dis- 
tinct bid  for  personal  service,  'Can't  you 
make  out  the  flags  on  the  signal-tower?' 

*11ie  man  mm  the  Orinoco  turned 
slig^tfy  and  looked  at  the  girl.  She  now 
had  her  book  on  her  lap  and  was  glancing 
at  it  in  a  leisurely  way.  She  wore  a  faint 
smile  on  lips  that  were  a  warm  pink  rather 
than  red.  Her  expression  showed  that  she 
did  not  know  her  face  was  under  observa- 
tion at  that  moment.  The  Venezuelan  be- 
came amused  at  her  light  impudence. 

"  'I  can  make  out  the  flags,  se^oriUi^  but 
I  don't  know  what  they  mean.' 

"The  girl  marked  her  place  and  looked 
\sp  with  quite  a  new  expression.  'Oh,  I 
thought  you  were  a  native.'  The  spirit 
of  this  utterance  was  vaguely  complimen- 
tary and  held  the  sympathy  of  one  fellow 
traveler  for  another.  'I'm  glad  you  are  not. 
No  matter-  what  country  you  go  to,  the 
Datives,  as  a  rule,  are  inclined  to  be  rather 
stupid  and  uninteresting,  don't  you  think?' 

"Such  a  generalization  surprised  Pompa- 
lone  into  one  of  his  peculiar  warped  laughs, 
and  he  began  a  swift  reconstruction  of  his 
ideas  about  the  young  lady.  He  made 
another  attempt  to  classify  her.  Her  air 
and  remark  suggested  that  he  had  greatly 
overestimated  her  age. 

"  'I  don't  know,'  he  said,  with  his  smile. 
'Every  one  must  be  a  native  from  some- 
wiiere.' 

SHE  s^ced  away  from  the  topic.  'I  sup- 
pose you  are  traveling  for  some  stupid 
commercial  thing.  We  had  an  artist  on 
the  ship  coming  down  from  Guadelupe  to 
Barbados — oh,  I  thought  he  was  just  won- 
derful! I  suppose  you  find  the  food  at  the 
hotels  very  trying?' 

"  'Why,  no-o-o,*  said  Pompalone,  utterly 
at  sea  between  the  girl  and  her  piling-up 
list  of  questions.  'No;  I'm  not,  and  I 
don't.' 

"  'Do  you  mean  comm^xial  or  underfed?' 
"  'Why,  neither  one!* 
"  'Oh,  you're  not?' 
« *No.' 

"  'Oh,  yQM  don't  mean  you're  an  artist, 

too!' 

"She  was  dearly  younger  than  he  had 
thought. 

"  'Oh,  no;  I  am  no  kind  of  an  artist  at 
all.' 
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"The  girl  narrowed  her  blue  eyes  for  a 
more  careful  estimate. 

"  'You  don't  look  like  a  man  in  the 
diplomatic  service,'  she  ventured. 

"Her  light  curiosity  pleased  Pompalone 
in  an  odd  way.  She  had  the  ingenuous 
curiosity  of  a  boy,  with  an  unconscious 
suggestion  of  cool  sweetnesses  that  belong 
only  to  blond  women. 

"  'No,'  he  said  invitingly;  'I  am  not  a 
diplomat,  either — I  don't  look  a  dq>lomat?' 

'*  *0h,  no — nol'  Her  negative  was  un- 
fl^tteringly  frank.  'What  is  your  coim- 
tiy?' 

"  'Right  over  there.'  He  pointed  to  the 
amethyst  headland. 

"She  was  illuminated  at  once. 

"  'Oh,  Venezuela — you're  a  Venezuelan! 
Oh,  you're  a  bull-fighter!  You  look  exactly 
like  a  buU-fighter!'  She  clapped  her  hands 
and  began  jiggling  delightedly  up  and  down . 

"There  was  somethiiw  provocative  in  the 
ripeness  of  her  childi^  movement  Hie 
man  from  the  Orinoco  stepped  a  breath 
half-way,  looking  at  her. 

"  'Why,  no!'  He  grew  suddenly  grave. 
'I'm  not  a  buU-fighter,  either.' 

"She  was  ob\nously  disappointed.  She 
studied  him  a  moment  longer. 

"  'Then  I  give  you  up.' 

"  *What  do  you  mean  by  giving  me  up?' 

"  'You'll  have  to  tell  me  what  you  are. 
I  can't  guess.' 

"Her  assmnption  that  he  was  a  riddle 
placed  there  for  her  entertainment  some- 
how pleased  Pompalone.  He  had  never 
before  been  in  the  r61e  of  entertainer  for  a 
woman.  He  had  sought  some,  he  had 
bought  many;  but  this  was  an  experience 
delightful  and  unique. 

"  'I  came  over  here — '  he  began,  and  his 
voice  trailed  as  he  pondered  just  how  to 
state  his  mission. 

"  'Yes— what  for?' 

"  'To  pick  a  wife.' 

"The  girl  came  to  a  momentary  stillness; 
a  faint  pink  came  into  her  face,  but  she 
continual  looking  steadily  at  him. 

"  'Now,  that  is  the  Spanish  flattery  in 
you.'  She  was  clearly  disappointed  and  a 
little  hurt.  'I've  read  about  that  in  books. 
They  say  they  never  get  friends.  Instead 
of  being  nice  and  comfy,  they  slide  pff  into 
silly  compliments.  And  so  Uiere  is  no  real 
friendship  between  men  and  women  in 
South  America — '   She  shook  her  head 
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sadly,  and  her  blue  eyes  seemed  not  far 
from  tears  over  the  great  unpersonal  pathos 
of  such  a  condition. 

"  *That  WIS  not  flattery,"  said  Pompa- 
lone dryly;  'it  was  not  even  personal.  It 
was  a  mere  statement  of  fact,  senorUa.' 

"The  girl  glanced  down  at  her  book,  then 
back  at  Pompalone.  In  the  interval  she 
had  recovered  from  her  melancholy '  over 
Spanish  lack  of  sincerity  betvreen  the  sexes. 

"  'Haven't  you  any  girls  in  Venezuela?' 
she  asked  brightly. 

"  Tes;  but  I  wanted  an  English  girl/ 
explained  Pompak>ne,  with  a  certain  clumsi- 
ness of  truth. 

"  'What  English  girl — here  in  Port  au 
Spain?' 

"  'No;  an  English  girl,  some  J£nglish  girl.' 
"His  inquisitor  was  amazed. 
"  'Why-y-y?' 

"Pompalone  hesitated.  He  did  not  like 
to  introduce  the  topic  of  children  to  this 
young  lady.  He  had  decided  that  she  was 
not  the  woman  he  had  thought  her,  and 
now  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  for  his 
conversation  not  to  offend.  He  felt  as  he 
had  felt  one  day  in  the  Orinoco  jungle,  as 
he  stood  very  motionless  so  as  not  to 
frighten  a  fawn  at  play.  However,  she 
was  obviously  waiting  for  him  to  ej^lain 
why  he  wanted  to  marry  an  English  girl, 
and  he  could  conjure  up  no  other  reason 
than  the  real  one. 

"  'Se^oriia,'  he  scid  at  last,  *it  sounds 
rather  foolish  to  say  it,  because,  after  all' — 
he  stood  considering — 'after  all,  a  man  is 
but  a  partner — perhaps  not  the  .major 
partner — indeed,  it  is  a  very  strange  thing, 
se^orUa,  that  we  stand  here  and  look  up 
at  these  trees  in  the  sunlight;  they  drop 
their  seeds  in  the  ground;  young  trees  grow 
up,  precisely  alike,  not  a  flaw's  difference; 
but  man' — Pompalone  tapped  his  chest — 
'although  that  is  the  very  dearest  thing  he 
can  set  his  heart  on — it  will  never  be.  He 
can  never  project  his  very  self  through  the 
sunshine  of  the  days  yet  to  come,  seilorita. 
There  must  be  a  change.  His  children  will 
look  upon  the  world  with  other  eyes  than 
his,  weave  other  hopes  and  plans,  and  all 
his  own  fond  imaginings,  seiiorita,  fade 
like  a  mist,  and  are  lost  utterly  in  a  burning 
succession  of  endless  days.' 

"The  girl  stared. 

"  Whatever  are  vou  talking  about, 
Mr.—'   She  trilled  oflF  into  a  laugh.  'Dear 


me!  Here  I  am  chattering  away  to  a  man 
whose  name  I  don't  even  know!' 

"  'Pompalone,  senorita* 

"  'PompalcHie — well,  mine's  Keiv^r— 
Prudence  Kelvey.'  She  extended  a  slender 
white  hand  and  gave  the  man  fr<Hn  the 
Orinoco  a  bri^,  cordial  grip.  'Glad  to  meet 
you.   Now,  what  was  it  you  were  saying?* 

A CERTAIN  humor  of  situation  struck 
FfHiqxikuie  that  he  should  be  shaking 
hands  with  a  girl  in  this  masculine  fashion 
and  telliz^  her  yrha.t  sort  of  children  he 
wanted.  He  gave  his  queer  down-drawn 
smile. 

"  'I  wanted  to  marry  an  English  giri  and 
found  a  great  family,  sefiorUa,'  he  explained. 

'"But  why  English?'  she  asked. 

"  'Because  the  English  seem  to  ding  to 
one  purpose  better  than  other  pet^le. 
Usually  it  is  a  small  purpose — a  bai^,  pa*- 
haps,  or  a  cacao  plantation  or  a  randi,  but 
they  cling  to  it,  "what  th^  have  they 
hold;"  and  all  of  their  small  purposes  put 
together  make  an  empire.' 

"The  bluebell  was  listening  intently  now, 
nodding  her  blond  head  thoughtfully. 

"  'So  I  thought  if  I  could  marry  an  En- 
glish girl,  sefUfrita,  and  have  by  her  children 
holding  some  immense  purpose — a  great 
Latin  purpose,  held  with  English  tenacity* — 
the  Venezuelan  kindled  unconsciously  at 
his  thought — 'why,  then  I  could  transmit 
myself  in  a  great  family,  seiiorita.  I  would 
found  a  second  House  of  de'  Medici.  This 
heart  of  mine  would  beat  throu^  cen- 
turies'— he  struck  his  chest — 'changed,  per- 
haps, but  brave  and  strong  and  ruthless— 
I  ^ould  live!' 

"  'Why,  yes,'  defined  Miss  Kelvey,  with 
frank  admiration  in  her  blue  eyes;  'that's 
eugenics.    I  majored  in  that.' 

"  'And  I  hate  death,  senorUal  Mio  DiosI 
To  be  strugglii^  one  minute  in  the  water, 
beating,  shrieking,  and  the  next  moment  a 
limp  sack  of  hide  yourself!  Ughl  And 
yet  it  is  an  end  every  man  reaches  .somehow 
or  another,  seiiorita,  unless  he  finds  immor- 
tality in  brave  sons.  Unless  a  fleck  of  him 
marches  on  and  on,  through  centuries  ' 

"  'Oh,  that's  exactly  what  Professor  Reed 
said!'  cried  Miss  Prudence,  clapping  her 
hands  and  jiggling  again.  'Oh,  he  was  the 
handsomest  man!  He  was  our  lecturer  in 
eugenics.  "Immortality  through  our  chil- 
dren;" that  was  what  he  was  always  saying. 
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Oh,  he  was  the  rage  with  our  senior  classl 
All  the  g^\s  were  just  crazy  about  him. 
His  lectures  were  so  in^iring!  And  all  of 
us  girls  meant  to  do  something  about  it, 
really,  although  one  of  us,  Myrtle  Shaw, 
has  gone  and  got  married  to  a  grocer,  a 
boy,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  who  never 
had  but  one  inspiration  in  all  his  life,  and 
that  was  Myrtle  ' 

"Here  the  bluebell  rifled  away  in  lai^h- 
tcr  without  restraint  at  Miss  Shaw's  faux 
pas,  but  she  indicated  by  her  mirth  that  she 
and  the  rest  of  the  seniors  were  ht^ding  fast 
to  their  celibacy  in  the  interest  of  eugenics. 

"Miss  Prudence  was  frankly  delighted  at 
meeting  a  fellow  enthusiast  in  the  wilds  of 
Trinidad.  She  bade  Pompalone  »t  down 
beside  her^  and  she  chattered  away  about 
Mendelism  and  birth-control,  and  the 
maternal  period,  and  the  time  for  bearing 
the  strongest  children — Miss  Kelvey  had 
majored  in  eugenics. 

"Her  talk  was  punctuated  with  'Oh's' 
and  sprinkled  with  quotations  from  Pro- 
fessor Reed ;  and  her  discourse  tripped 
along  as  if  she  were  some  sort  of  disem- 
bodied intelligence  which  had  left  the 
human  machinny  for  this  highly  experi- 
mental science,  somewhere  back  at  her 
collie,  securely  packed  in  sawdust,  which 
she  meant  to  resurrect  whenever  she  got 
married  and  put  her  theories  to  the  test. 

"The  man  from  the  Orinoco  lost  all  his 
moorings.  Her  amazing  chatter  swne- 
times  provoked  him  right  to  the  verge  of 
seizing  this  provocative  delight  in  his  arms, 
of  kissing  her  cod!  pink  lips  violently.  What 
topics  she  prattled  of!  The  man's  heart 
pounded  so  that,  at  every  stroke,  the  girl 
and  the  forest  and  the  offing  seemed  to 
vibrate.  They  beat  before  his  eyes  in  tune 
to  the  violence  in  his  veins. 

"And  yet  her  sheer  effervescence,  her 
little  'Oh's'  and  amazing  quotations  from 
Professor  Reed,  her  delighted  childish  jig- 
glings  up  and  down,  her  absurd  cama- 
raderie, her  certitude  that  Pompalone  also 
had  left  machinery  somewhere  packed  in 
sawdust —  The  man  from  the  Orinoco  sat 
staring  and  listening  and  trembling. 

"She  said  she  sure  wanted  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Ptnnpalone  some  more,  and  set  an  hour  to 
meet  him  in  the  same  place  the  next  after- 
noon. She  shook  hands  warmly  at  parting, 
and  Pompalone  weathered  his  last  stone- 
age  impulse.   He  notched  her  as  she  spread 
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her  ax>l  blue  parasol  and  walked  away  on 
the  wobbly  heels  of  her  blue  slippers.  As 
she  passed  round  a  curve  in  the  path  that 
would  take  her  out  of  .sight,  she  turned  and 
gave  him  the  friendliest  smile  and  a  wave 
of  a  bit  of  blue  lace  and  cambric. 

"She  left  Pompalone  dazed.  He  stood 
bewildered  at  his  own  amazing  quiescence. 
The  jimg^e  about  him  exh^ed  its  strong 
musky  perfumes,  and  the  sight  of  a  frond 
of  blue  lilylike  flowers  hanging  from  a  tree 
almost  drove  the  man  mad.  As  he  walked 
to  the  savanna  through  the  huge  trees,  the 
pulse  in  his  ears  throbbed,  'To-morrow — 
to-morrow — to-morrow.' " 

CAME  a  long  pause;  the  copra  dealer  sat 
smiling  in  the  moonlight,  an  unchang- 
ing satiric  Chinese  mask.   After  a  wfaUie 

he  continued  in  a  leisurely  manner: 

"I  must  admit  I  never  spent  so  uncom- 
fortable a  night  as  that  one  following  Pcun- 
palone's  adventure  with  the  blue  girl.  He 
rang  me  up  to  his  great  bedroom,  and  I 
sat  on  a  white-leather  couch,  now  half 
asleep,  now  fully  awake,  as  he  strode  up 
and  down  the  crimswi  carpet  and  talked  or 
swore  or  muttered  or  ordered  me  to  do  this 
or  that.  At  one  moment  he  would  say: 
'No;  this  is  an  end!  I  won't  go  back!'  At 
another  he  would  seize  my  shoulder  and 
order:  'Wong  Loo,  get  the  fastest  motor- 
boat  in  the  Port  au  Spain.  I  will  want  to 
escape  to  the  delta  to-morrow — fasti  I 
swear  I  will,  by  the  Virgin!' 

"Ten  minutes  later  he  would  break  out: 
'Mio  Dios,  Wong  Loo,  such  innocence, 
such  purity!  I  will  tell  her  everything — all 
abou  t  tha  t  sand  -ban  k  on  the  Orinoco ! 
How  I  worked  in  the  flues  of  hell!  How  I 
killed  Week!  Why,  what  good  would  he 
have  been  alive?'  he  would  storm  at  me. 
'He  would  have  swilled  his  part  away  in 
the  Caracas  brothels.  And  I  needed  his 
part,  Wong  Loo.  I  always  had  it  in  mind 
to  found  a  great  house,  to  be  a  great  manl' 
"Sweat  poured  from  him.  His  pajamas 
clung  to  the  moldings  of  his  back  and 
chest;  and  then  he  would  break  out:  'Oh, 
damn  it!  Damn  ic!  She  is  so  cool  and 
blue  and  slender — '  And  the  veins  of  his 
neck  were  like  vines  laced  round  a  tree- 
trunk. 

"I  'must  say,  sir,  when  I  saw  my  friend 
and  patron  drive  his  motor  to  the 
botanical  gardens  the  next  afternoon,  I 
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had  not  the  least  idea  whether  by  sunset 
the  ^lite  villa  would  have  a  new  mistress 
or  lose  a  master." 

"Yon  see,  I  really  had  bought  a  speed- 
launch  that  m<niuiig  as  Pompakme  had 
directed.  It  lay  in  the  harbor  at  the 
foot  of  the  botanical  gardens,  maimed  by 
three  St,  Kitts  niggers — black  boys  who 
would  risk  their  necks  for  Pompalone~or 
cut  his  throat,  so  long  as  they  woe  paid 
for  the  job. 

"I  took  a  pair  of  binoculars  and  climbed 
four  flights  of  stairs  to  the  observation- 
tower  that's  on  top  of  the  villa.  I  was  so 
nervous  I  could  hardly  focus  the  glasses, 
sir.  And  then,  when  I  got  them  right,  the 
tops  of  the  jungle-trees  jumped  about  so  I 
had  a  miserable  fear  that  I  should  never 
see  him  at  all.  And  then,  suddenly,  then 
he  was,  right  in  my  field. 

**  pfE  WAS  akaCf  walking  up  and  down 
before  the  little  observation-point, 
and  I  could  see  him  stopping  and  listening 
and  peerii^  into  the  jimgle.  He  was  con- 
tinually moistening  his  lips,  taking  long 
breaths  and  blowing  them  out. 

"All  sorts  of  things  went  through  his 
mind.  He  would  tell  the  girl  about  Weckj 
about  his  outlamd  palace;  he  would  ez- 
I^in  that  he  came  by  his  wealth  partly  by 
craft,  partly  by  oil  concessions  wrung  from 
the  Venezuelan  dictator  by  threats  (rf  a 
revolution,  partly  by  trade,  partly  by 
pillage.  But  he  would  explain  that  throu^ 
It  all  he  had  kept  the  great  puipose  m 
view — to  found  a  great  family,  to  breed  a 
great  foal  from  a  great  dam;  and  they 
^om  he  had  robbed  were  small  crawiing 
men  without  a  purpose.  And  then  he 
would  ask  her  to  go  with  him  to  tlie  Taxang 
motor  in  the  boulevard,  ride  to  the  govern- 
ment offices  and  be  married  to  him.  And 
if  she  refused —  If  she  refused,  he  would 
not  repeat  the  madness  of  yesterday.  He 
would  pick  her  up  bodily,  get  down  Uirough 
the  ju^e  with  ha:  to  the  speed-boat  and 
the  St.  Kitts  niggers,  and  he  would  esc^ 
to  the  delta. 

"The  thought  of  picking  her  up  bodily 
started  a  kind  of  burning  in  Pompalone's 
veins.  And  then  a  strange  hue  came  over 
his  purpose. 

"He  thought  what  an  absurd  thing  it  was 
to  ask  any  woman's  consent.   'Mio  DiosI* 


he  thought.  'Men  are  molded  of  iron,  huge 
and  strong,  and  women  are  weak  and  s<5l 
and  slender.  And  the  One  Who  Knows 
and  Plans  AU  must  have  meant  for  men 
to  play  the  man,  mstead  of  goii^  about 
asking  and  pleading  and  hcgffng. 

"It  was  the  strangest  fancy,  but  it  stuck 
in  Pompalone's  head  and  grew  and  grew 
until  it  seemed  to  him  he  was  about  to 
commit  some  sort  of  outrage  against  nature 
to  ask  the  cool  blue  girl  to  many  him,  to 
escort  her  before  some  mouthing  official 
and  have  him  write  and  say  ceremcmies 
over  this  tingling  intimate  matter. 

'*The  thought  of  picking  her  up,  of  grq>- 
ping  her  to  his  br^t  as  he  skirted  down 
the  jungle  to  his  speed-boat,  grew  in  P(xn- 
palone's  veins  like  raw  rum.  Why,  for  a 
million  years  men  had  taken  their  wcraen 
like  that!  Only  in  the  last  few  centuries 
have  they  asked  them,  and  talked  and 
explained  and  argued — Like  street  vcndois 
quibbling  over  a  penny!  Oh,  it  was  shame- 
ful! There  is  something  quivering  with 
shame  when  a  man  asks  a  woman's  consent 
to  marriagel  It  is  a  bla.yh«ny  towaid 
Godl 

"And  just  when  Pompalone  perceived 
this  strange  truth,  he  heard  a  rattle  of 
pebbles  roimd  the  curve  in  the  path.  Tbt 
Orinoco  millionaire  made  three  steps  and 
was  behind  the  buttress  of  a  huge  oeiba 
tree.  His  nerves  were  like  a  tuned  violin. 
There  flickered  through  his  head  the  couise 
of  his  flight  through  Uie  rank  jungle.  And 
the  steps  came  around  the  turn. 

"It  was  a  little  n^ro  boy  with  a  letter. 
It  was  directed  to  'Mr.  Pompal(»>e'  in  the 
tall,  straggling,  almost  illegible  handwriting 
of  an  American  a>llege-giil.   It  ran: 

"Dear  Mr.  Pompalone: 

"I  am  so  sorry  I  can  not  keep  my  af^xnntment 
with  you.  I  was  so  intecested  in  you  aaid  youi  hiA 
ideels.  I  was  all  ready  just  cra^  about  Venizweaa, 
and  now  I  am  so  Intmsted  In  the  Vaiizwedaas. 
I  had  no  id«a  they  were  so  in>  to  date  and  pro- 
gressive, and  in  touch  with  the  noblest  advances 
of  human  science  and  asperation. 

"And  I  do  h<^  and  pray,  dear  Mr.  Pompalone, 
that  you  will  meet  some  nobel  woman  who  is 
worthy  to  become  a  mother  to  the  nobel  children 
I  know  you  are  sure  to  produce.  With  every  good 
wish  for  the  betterment  of  humanity,  I  am  always 
your  sincere  frdnd,  Prudence  Kelvet. 

"P.  S. — ^The  ship  we  saw  oome  in  was  my  sidp 
after  all.  I  sail  for  New  Yorit  at  nine  this  momiDg, 
or  I  would  certainly  be  with  you  when  you  lew 
these  lines.   P.  K." 
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Where  Reader^  Author  and  Editor 
Gather  to    Talk    Things  Over 


A  MONG  letters  which  say,  "Your  niag- 
/%  azine  m  the  new  form  is  better 
^  ^  than  it  was  formerly,"  and  "There 
is  stuff  in  Everybody's  which 
shows  selection  with  a  purpxjse,"  we  receive 
an  occasional  criticism  to  this  effect;  "I  miss 
the  feature  articles.  I  don't  quite  approve 
of  an  all-fiction  magazine;  ont  gets  tired  of 
being  only  amu^d." 

We  have  always  had  the  belief,  without 
looking  for  specific  examples,  that  good 
fiction  did  more  than  entertain.  We  have 
always  believed  that  from  good  fiction  one 
obtained  valuable  knowledge  and  thought- 
stimulant.  Take  as  an  example  a  few  sen- 
tences chos«i  at  random  from  the  fiction  in 
this  rxumbcr. 

From  "Foraker's  Folly"— "We  have  only  a  fifty- 
year  cut  of  virgin  timber  left  in  this  country.  Trees 
are  second  only  in  importance  to  food.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  when  they  are  gone?" 

Certainly  this  is  important  information. 

From  "Seha  Dines"— "Snakes  are  very  careful 
what  they  touch.  Snakes  never  show  anything 
except  hate.  Too  full  to  get  away,  the  giant  serpents 
were  covered  with  ants.  The  ants  won  in  the  end- 
as  they  always  do." 

Interesting,  if  not  so  important. 

From  "Sacrifice"— "These  people  who  kill  one 
another,  and  even  themselves,  for  love  exist,  of 
course,  but  to  me  they  are  ridiculous.  There  are 
too  many  other  things  in  life." 

From  "Breaking  the  Blue  Roan"— "The  love  that 
endures  is  a  thing  of  the  mind,  intangible  and 
pennanent,  and  based  on  the  irresistible  attracticm 
of  soul  to  soul  and  not  of  body  to  body." 

Food  for  thought  in  both  quotations. 


From  "Shagan""— "There's  this  advantage  in 
being  a  great  criminal,"  says  Shagan;  "you  prove 
that  great  criminals  aren't  any  different  from  other 
men."  His  auditor  replies:  "In  dreams  we  are  all 
alike,  but  the  criminal,  like  the  genius,  puts  bla 
dream  into  action.  Only,  the  actions  differ.  You 
might  have  written  a  play  on  murder,  as  Shakespeare 
did,  instead  of  committing  murder.  ...  By 
what  fate  is  pne  a  criminal  and  another  not?" 

Something  to  think  about. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  Every- 
body's will  care  to  continue  this  discussion 
by  giving  examples  of  what  they  have  gained 
by  reading  good  fiction. 

MARJORIE  L.  C.  PICKTHALL,  who 
will  join  Everybody's  family  of  au- 
thors in  January  with  a  novelette  entitled 
"The  Bridge,"  was  born  in  England,  but 
emigrated  to  Canada  at  an  early  age. 

I  began  to  write  verse  at  an  early  age,  too  (she 
says).  One  quatrain  from  this  period  survivm— 
"The  Cook's  Complaint." 

"I  know  it's  wrong  to  grumble, 

But  yet  it  does  seem  hard 
To  want  to  make  an  apple  pie 

And  not  to  have  no  lard." 

I  was  educated  in  Toronto,  and  lived  there  until 
I  went  to  England  nine  years  ago,  During  the  war 
I  worked  on  the  land,  striving  to  make  three  lettuces 
grow  in  place  of  the  proverbial  blade  of  grass;  but 
the  grass  had  the  best  of  it.  Last  year  I  came  out 
to  British  Columbia,  and  have  no  desire  to  leave 
it  in  a  hurry.  Wandering  is  my  recreatiwi,  and  the 
West  Coast  affords  unnvaled  opportunities  for  it. 
I  must  have  a  stnmg  mind,  because  I  have  not  yet 
bought  any  real  estate;  or  perhaps  it's  a  thin  purse. 
I  am  awfi^y  fond  of  Masefield's  boc^s,  bull-terriers 
and  caramel  ice-cream;  and  I  love  reading  about 
myself. 
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ANOTHER  author  in  January,  better 
.  known  to  Everybody's  readers,  is 
William  Ashley  Anderson,  with  a  story 
called,  "The  Desert  Decides."  Mr.  An- 
doson  has  been  a  great  traveler,  and  Fate 
has  been  kind  in  throwing  him  where  there 
was  action.  He  says: 

Since  1011,  when  I  went  to  China  on  business, 
and  arrived  in  time  to  be  caught  in  the  crash  ot  the 
(Ad  empire,  I  have  spent  most  of  my  time  abroad, 
and  have  gone  round  the  world  a  couple  of  times. 
Ff^owing  the  establishment  of  the  Chinese  republic, 
I  lived  in  Mongdia  during  the  strug^  «  thmt 
province  for  autoncnny.  In  1916, 1  was  in  Abys^iia 
at  the  crisis  of  the  very  remarkable  and  Uoody  dvil 
war  in  that  empire.  Later,  X  served  as  an  o&cev 
in  the  King's  African  Rifles  in  East  Africa,  and  in 
1918  secured  a  transfer  to  France,  where  I  was 
appointed  captain  of  infantry  -  in  the  American 
army,  and  in  idiich  I  continue  as  a  reserve 
officer. 

In  current  fiction  I  find  that  the  hero  nuist  never 
know  death — except,  perhaps,  how  to  inflict  it — 
whereas  in  actuality  it  often  crowns  the  bercHsm  of  a 
man,  and  makes  him  great.  En  pasiarU,  may  I 
remark  that  there's  many  a  veteran  whs  would 
rather  have  died  leading  a  charge  than  live  to 
languish  cm  a  park  bench,  a  defeated  bum? 

I  believe  the  essence  of  a  full  life  is  this:  To  live 
it  cheerfully  and  cleanly— yet  charitably;  to  eitperi- 
ence  unaelfiafa  love;  to  stand  in  awe  of  no  man— yet, 
courteously  and  always,  to  be  willing  to  die  for  & 
wwthy  ideaL 

THERE  is  a  wonderfully  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  growth  of  a  nund  in  what 
Sampson  Raphaelson,  whose  story,  "The 
Day  of  Atonement,"  will  appear  in  Jan- 
uary, says  about  himself.  He  was  bom  on 
the  East  Side  in  New  York,  attended  the 
University  of  Illinois,  "and  am  now,  four 
years  after  graduation,  getting  the  first  stir- 
rings of  education."  He  oontmues: 

I  take  myself  with  terrific  earnestness,  and,  when 
I  was  in  advertising  work,  I  believed  that  it  was  the 
e|HC  life,  jtist  as  I  felt  that  being  an  assistant  editor, 
when  I  was  one,  was  the  most  momentous  thing  in 
all  existence.  Similarly  when,  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  I  left  Chicago  for  the  Pacific  coast  to  do  nothing 
but  write  short  stories,  I  felt  that  travel  and  leisure 
were  the  natural  privileges  and  the  sum  total  of 
existence  for  all  Superior  Persons. 

And  now  he  passes  another  mile-stcme: 

I  hav.e  begun  to  read  Homer  and  Plato  and  Dante 
and  Shakespeare  and  Horace  and  Moli^re  and 
Goethe  and  Hazen's  "Europe  Since  1815,"  and  alto- 
gether they  have  given  me  the  feeling  that  I  am  not 
so  cfmfoundediv  important,  and  that  taking  many 
other  things  l^tly  renders  life  more  seemly;  so  now 


I  am  engaged  with  tremendous  eamestnea  in  taUng 

things  lightly. 

He  passes  to  another  stage: 

I  may  say,  however,  that  I  have  suffered  more 
intensely  than  most  of  my  friends  from  a  desire  to 
"live,"  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  gratify  that 
desire,  and  that  yesterday — or  was  it  the  day 
before!* — ^I  suddenly  discovered  that  to  wish  in- 
tensely to  "live"  and  to  suffer  the  denial  of  that 
dedre  is  living,  and  that  irbea  one  gets  an  in- 
finitesimal distance  out  ot  onesdf  and  sees  this, 
one  is  just  naturally  ^oang  to  write,  or  paint,  ot 
talk,  or  play  a  harmonica ,  or  do  one  of  the  various 
other  blessedly  "useless"  tiling  which  are  the  on^ 
thitkgs  under  the  sun  worth  doing. 

A WRITER  who  carries  his  fourscore . 
years  lightly  said  recently  that  only  at 
the  age  of  sixty  do  we  know  how  to  make  the 
best  of  life — only  at  sixty  do  we  really  know 
the  pleasure,  for  instance,  of  helping  others. 
If  this  is  true,  then  we  should  begin  a  "know- 
lifeHsarlier"  campaign ;  we  should  learn  earlier 
the  supreme  pleasure  of  doing  for  others. 
And  a  good  way  to  b^in  Is  by  assisting 
the  Red  Cross,  which  is  now  in  the  midst  a 
a  drive  for  new  members. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  Red  Cross  b 
caring  for  and  solving  the  problems  of  tix  dissdiled 
ex-service  man.  Last  year  it  q>ent  a{^rozimatdy 
ten  miUion  doUaxs,  or  neatty  four  miUi<m  more  than 
the  total  leocipts  from  membership  dues,  in  aidiDg 
disabled  Great  War  veterans  and  their  families. 
Unless  the  membership  is  increased.  Red  Cross 
operations  must  be  curtailed.  Curtailment  ot  Red 
Cross  operati<ms  will  mean  further  negl^  (it  is 
bad  enough  now)  of  needy  ex-service  men. 

The  government,  of  course,  provides  medical  and 
nursing  service,  but  here  are  some  of  the  things 
provided  by  the  Red  Cross: 

InallboqfHtals  irtiere  disaUed  8(4dien  are  treated, 
it  provides  ocnvalescent  comforts,  recreation,  lAat- 
ever  can  be  done  to  listen  the  burden  tA  ho^til 
life. 

It  gets  in*toudi  with  the  individual,  finds  out  his 
condition  and  problems,  and  opens  the  way  for  gov- 
ernment aid  and  compensation. 

It  loolts  after  the  men  whose  disabilities  are  just 
b^Einning  to  develop,  and  they  are  instructed  as 
to  liow  to  file  mopcr  papers  to  obtain  government 
help.  It  piovioes  care  for  thrir  faunilies  until  gov- 
ernment compensation  is  granted. 

And  in  addition  to  its  work  for  ex-service 

men,  the  Red  Cross  continues  its  nursing 
service,  its  disaster  relief,  and  its  assistance 
to  the  needy  in  Europe.  It  is  against  the 
law  to  vote  more  than  once,  but  it  isn't 
against  the  law  to  join  the  Red  Cross  took 
than  once.  Join  early  and  often. 

Seweix  Haggaba 
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(ittfomta  Cona(i(uit9ii) 

Reliable  chauffeur.  Willing  to  work  family  or 
firm.   Call  Main  5144-J. 

As  usual. 


Gladys,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Walking  With 
Her  Husbskud  From  the  Paris  Scottish  Church 
After  Her  Marriage  to  an  Open-Air  Retxption. 

Playing  safe. 


\Mtxiet>  Past) 

The  gathering-up  and  destruction  oi  all  dead 
animals  found  running  at  large  is  another  matter 
that  should  receive  the  attention  o[  the  Health 
Department.  All  of  these  things  have  to  do  with 
making  the  city  an  attractive  place  in  which  to  live. 

Provided,  of  course,  that  jou  can  bold  your 
nose  kng  enou^ 


[Woodland,  Mirh.,  Sev) 

John  Mundy  and  Stella  Friday  were  married 
last  Saturday  by  Rev.  Sunday.  They  will  leave 
Tuesday  for  Eaton  Rapids  and  be  back  Wednesday 
or  Thursday. 

Wedt-ended. 


(Ob  a  motit  bUt-board) 
Take  It  From  Me. 

Well,  seems  tiiough  everybody  hot  been. 


(Fond  du  Lac  Rrpcrter) 

Purchases  Parlor^C.  A.  Randall,  of  Oakfield,  has 
purdiased  the  Bums  ice-cream  parior  in  that  village 
from  Mrs.  J.  Bums.   He  will  move  his  iarm-imple* 

ments  to  the  new  location. 


Cmne  into  the  parior,  Maud. 

BMrybo^s  Mogasfiw,  Dtcembtr.  1921 


(Sign  OR  CltMland  thtatr*i  • 

Closed  for  the  Summer.  Open  in  August. 
S'all  right,  if  you  know  Clereland. 

(Cojfeiinltt.  Kan..  Journal) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Byrd,  of  Cherryvale,  ^lent 
the  week-end  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Cnnr  on 
the  latter's  brm  near  Nowata,  (%la. 

B.  of  a  f.,  etc 


(Off aura  Journal) 

Manchester-Cowan — At  Dominion  MethodiBt 
Church,  Ottawa,  by  Rev.  W.  T.  G.  Brown,  Mis. 
Alisha  Cowan,  of  Ottawa,  to  Mr.  David  Mur 
Chester,  of  Huntley.  Both  left  for  Toronto,  Niagam 
and  other  parts  of  the  West. 

What  I  Together? 


(Oiafft.  la..  NtiPt) 

Mrs.  Charles  Iches  went  to  Charles  City  yester- 
day to  spend  the  af temotm  with  friends. 

And  she  just  had  to  scratch  to  make  the  train. 


(.Votr  reetitrd  bv  dtar  Uachtr) 

Mar}'*s  stomach  was  off,  and  I  kept  her  home  for 
two  days. 

It's  hard  to  get  one  that  will  fit  nowadays. 


(Tvin  Bulle.  Mont..  Miner) 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  old  cry  that  has  come 
down  the  centuries:    "Le  roy  est  mort!    Vive  k 

roy." 

Roy?   Roy?  Oh,  yes;  sure  I  know  him. 


(Taunlon,  Mati.,  Oa*otU) 
Girls  Wanted.    Baer  and  WiM. 
PoUcel 
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(Beliid^e,  lU..  StpMbliMm.) 

Fred  Lewis,  of  the  Hotel  Bdvidete  barber  abof^ 
wig  three  times  at  the  Soldiers'  Oob  at  Ko^lonl 
last  evemng.   Many  (rf  the  patttm  of  the  dub  axe 
men  from  oveneas,  accustomed  to  all  kinds  ai 
hardships. 

If  s  an  iU  ihall-diock  flut  doea  nobo^  aqr 
food. 


(7p«a  Lamm) 

Cabd  TBankb— We  wish  to  heattUy  thank  Dr. 
Vraiiams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Khdn,  broUiers-ui-law, 
Bisters-in-law  and  brother  for  the  kindness,  patience, 
courtesy  and  wiUinnuH  to  bdp  diown  00  hat 
Tuesday  at  the  tarth  ol  our  Km— Mr.  and  Mis. 
WnuAM  Glogas. 

Hot,  fo  out  and  nt  that  •ang:  ''VlnrjMf 
Worked  but  Father.^ 


ITwtnty  iftari  ago,  in  Witt^uviega,  Wite.,  OArMMcIa) 

Ed  Gerlach  injured  himself  quite  aeverdy  with  a 
UxA.  yeiterday. 

Or,  «•  tiia  widtrws  in  a  Shebonan  cM  Mid, 
■*Saaio  ono  irill  bare  to  uio  tiUs  foifc;  aU  flio 
WvM  an  fooe." 


(.LotudaU,  Mitm.,  lUm) 

Mike  Sir^,  blacksmith,  bad  the  misfortune  to  get 
two  fingers  of  his  right  band  caught  in  the  planer 
Ust  Tuesday.  They  were  80  badly  crushed  that 
Dr.  Lexa  was  obliged  to  aim>utate  them  both  joat 
near  the  first  jcnnt,  taking  off  the  aids. 

AinH  surgery  just  woodeifull 


{Sat.  ffw.  Pot) 

The  rain  descended  in  sheets  and  qxHited,  through 
a  ripped  seam  in  the  canvas  ntstoverbead.  and  ran 
in  a  stream  down  the  back  of  hb  neA  and  caOled  Ua 

ardor  and  everything. 

DistnanngI 


(Rti<l*i>n.  la..  fieraicO 

He  was  brou^t  to  a  ]diysician  and  bad  a  eooflib 

badly  smashed  fingers  as  the  result. 

But  you  oughta  see  Doc 


(Chicago  Lav  Bulletin) 

"B.  M.  Jones  v.  Soude  Jones  lull  Cor 

divorce. 

She  wouldn't  |^e  bim  uj. 


(On  gaahoMtt  galr.  \ftnomin9e,  Wite.) 

No  Admittance.  Keep  out.  This  means  you. 
Who,  me?    Yes;  you.   Beat  it. 

I  wonder  if  victors  would  be  allowedl 


Worse 


{Ludingtan.  Uich.  .Ar«w«) 

Wanted — A  young  experienced  wonuuL  For 
nBttrimmy.  No  references  axe  necessary.  My  age 
31.  Andmon,  Freeaoil,  MidL 

It  takes  so  long  to  train  *em  nowadays. 


(VBOH  EVERYBODY'S  uaoshO 

{Salina,  Kan..  Joitmal) 

Peterson-Griffin 

Miss  Irene  Jennie  Peterson  and 
Sdina  were  married  at  Afcatene  tm 
Mr.  James  Andrew  Griffen  bothoC 
Saturday  mormng.   (h.  h.  n.) 

<Ni,       if  fov  want  to  set  the  ^pe  that  vaj. 


(ZmucmMt,  Pa.,  Examiner-Ntw  Era) 

NoTid— Mabd  B.  Homer  having  1^  my  bed 
and  board,  I  will  not  be  respondUe  for  any  ddu 
omtiacted  by  her.   C.  M.  Hoknek. 

NoncE — I  left  his  father's  board.  One  of  ny 
beds  he  sold,  and  the  other  I  took  with  me.  Mis. 

C.  M.  HoSM£K.  (w.  H.  K.) 

Litter-allyl 


ifargo.  ff.  D.,  Fothm) 

WAtmOH-WcMnaa  to  oome  in  few  hours  each 
day  for  deaning.  Presoott  Hotd.  (kev.  a.  h.  c) 

Why  not  make  it  a  fidl  day,  and  flniA  the  Jsb? 


RespecuUe  cat  and  three  kittens  want  good 
home.   Phone  CoL  6508-W.  (w.  h.  t.) 

Itet  will  she  promise  to  st^  in  ni^^ts? 


(W*hling  Po*l) 

Nellie,  IS,  a  dau^ita,  was  near  scalped,  prs^ 
tlcally  all  of  the  skirt  having  been  torn  loose. 

(g.  e.  I.) 

Wearing  'em  hi^  in  Neb. 


(.Vflto  Hamburg,  Ont..  Indeptndtnti 

A  very  pleasant  visit  was  made  at  the  writes 
home  the  other  Sunday,  when  our  New  Hamtnug 
printers,  Ritz  Bros.,  accompanied  by  a  few  othcfs, 
called  on  the  scribe.   Kindy  call  again. 
There  are  times  ^Aoi  our  luart  is  dreary. 
But  when  true  fiioids  will  csll  sunshine  will  appear, 
And  as  they  came  with  joy  and  hairiness 
Our  heart  gets  free  of  worry, 
And  we  are  again  filled  with  coiirage  without  fear. 

Vera  Ubre  in  the  tall  grass. 
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MR-  BUDGER  and  his  wife  were  con- 
tinually at  variance  regardii^  their  in- 
dividual capabilities  of  makii^  and  keeping 
a  good  fire.  He  contended  that  she  did  not 
know  how  to  make'  a  fire,  or  how  to  keep 
one  after  it  was  made.  She,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  he  never  meddled 
with  the  fire  that  he  didn't  put  it  out — in 
short,  that  he  was  a  regular  fire-damper; 
and,  as  he  was  always  anxious  to  stir  up 
thin^  in  the  various  fireplaces,  she  made  it 
a  practise  of  hiding  -the  poker  just  before 
it  was  time  for  him  to  come  into  the  house. 
One  night  there  was  an  alarm  of  fire  in  the 
village,  and  Budger  flew  for  his  hat  and 
coat. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  the  wife. 

"Why,  there's  a  fire,  and  I'm  going  to 
^/^elp  put  it  out." 

"Well,  my  love,"  responded  Mrs.  Badger, 
**I  think  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
take  the  poker  with  you." 

MANUEL,  a  negro  with  a  record  hitherto 
clean,  was  arraigned  before  a  country  justice 
cf  the  peace  for  assault  and  battery. 

"Why  did  you  beat  this  man  up, 
Manuel?"  questioned  the  squire. 

"He  called  me  sumpin',  Jedge." 

"What  did  he  caU  you?" 

"He  called  me  a  rhinoceros,  sah — a 
rhinoceros!" 

"A  rhinoceros!   When  did  this  occur?" 

"  'Bout  three  year  'go,  Jedge." 

"Three  years  ago!  Then  how  did  it  hap- 
pen that  you  waited  so  long  to  resent  it?" 

"L^)«l,  Jedge;  I  ain't  never  seen  no 
rhinoceros  till  dis  mawnin*!" 

Ev€rybody'i  Magaaine,  December,  igai  179 


TWO  Hibernian  ladies  stopped  to  chat  in 
the  village  street,  and  one  of  than  !fH%sentIy 
b^an  on  the  tt^ic  <A  her  young  son. 

"Shure  my  Tommy's  the  fine  boy,  Mrs. 
Casey,  and  a  great  oimfort  to  me~he's 
that  handy  about  the  house.  Phwat  d'ye 
tink  he  did  yisterday?" 

"I  dunno,  Mrs.  Ryan.  Phwat  did  he  do?" 
"The  cuckoo-dock  was  broke,  and  he 
fixed  it." 

"Well  now,  isn't  he  the  smart  lad!  And 
does  it  go  now?" 
"It  does  that,  Mrs.  Casey.  Only,  it  Ws' 

before  it  'cucks.'  " 

MOTHER  had  to  reprove  Betty  for  some 
rudeness  to  grandmother,  and  said  gravely, 
"Betty,  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
your  gran'ma  is  my  mother;  so  you  must 
obey  her  just  as  you  would  me." 

But  Betty  did  not  mend  her  ways.  Wills 
clashed,  and  gran'ma  wielded  a  firm,  old- 
fashioned  hand. 

Betty  fled  sobbing  to  her  mother. 
"Oh,  mother,  mother!    I  ain't  a-going 
to  fool  with  your  mother  no  more!" 

CHARLES  M.  FLOYD,  when  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire,  lost  Colonel  Ward, 
of  his  staff,  and  there  was  an  unseemly 
scramble  for  the  office,  even  while  the  col- 
onel's body  was  awaiting  burial.  One  can- 
didate went  so  far  as  to  call  upon  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

"Governor,"  he  asked,  "have  you  any  ob- 
jection to  my  taking  Colonel  Ward's  place?" 

"No,"  replied  the  governor;  "I  have  no 
objection  if  the  undertaker  is  willing." 
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Everybody's  Chestnut  Tree 


ONE  day,  Catherine  Medici,  then  the 
dauphine,  brought  her  two  young  children, 
the  future  Francis  II  and  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  to  their  grandfather-,  Francis  I, 
who  was  confined  to  his  bed  in  what  proved 
to  be  his  last  illness.  One  object  of  the 
vmt  was  to  let  them  see  a  large  painting  of 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  by 
Titian,  which  had  recently  arrived  from 
Flormoe,  a  present  to  tlje  French  monarch 
from  the  Di^e  of  Tuscany,  Catherine's 
father. 

This  noble  work  had  roused  much  in- 
terest at  court,  but  very  few  had  seen  it,  for 
the  old  king,  who  was  a  great  lover  and 
patron  of  art,  was  greatly  pleased  with  his 
gift  and  had  caused  it  to  be  hung  In  his  bed- 
room. But  the  children  had  heard  some 
ot  the  discussion  and  had  b^ged  to  have 
a  look  at  iL  After  they  had  greeted  tfadr 
grandfather,  the  mother  turned  to  the 
picture. 

"You  want  to  see  Adam  and  Eve,  who 
are  our  first  parents,"  she  said.  "Well,  there 
they  are." 

The  children,  hand  in  hand,  stood  for 
some  time  in  silence  before  the  masterpiece. 
Finally,  Frands  nudged  his  sister. 

"And  wbkh  of  them  is  Adam?"  he 
whispered. 

Little  Margot  looked  a  moment  k>nger, 
then  shook  h6r  head. 

"I  can't  tell,"  she  replied.  "They  haven't 
got  thdr  dotiws  <m."  i 

A  WESTERNER  came  on  to  spead  his 
vacation  at  Loblolly  Cove,  near  Rockpwt. 
He  had  never  seen  the  ocean  b^ore.  The 
first  morning  of  his  arrival  he  appeared  at 
the  little  fish-house  and  general  store  kept 
by  a  native  named  Haskins,  and  announced 
that  he  wanted  two  pails  full  of  sea-water, 
which  the  storekeeper  obligingly  dipped  up 
for  him  from  his  wharf,  it  being  h^  tide. 

"How  much?"  the  Westerner  asked. 

Haskins,  who  never  overlooked  a  baigdn, 
replied, 

"Ten  cents." 

The  new  arrival  paid  it  cheerfully,  and 
that  afternoon  he  turned  up  again  with  his 
palls. 

"My  doctor  out  home  told  me  to  bathe 
in  sea-water  twice  a  day,"  he  explained; 
then,  observing  the  distant  beach-line  at 
low  tide,  he  added:  "Gosh!  You've  had  a 
big  business  to-day;  haven't  you,  mister?'* 


A  COipRED  couple  f4>peared  before  a 
Virg^msC  minister  and  asked  to  be  married. 
The  man  was  in  a  con^derably  muddled 
state.    The  minister  said  to  the  wcnnaii, 

"I  won't  perform  this  ceremony." 

"Why  is  dat,  boss?"  she  queried.  "Ain't 
de  license  all  right?  An'  we  is  of  age." 

"Yes;  but  that  man  is  dnmk.  Take  him 
away  and  onne  back  a^un."  Several  days 
later  the  couple  a^n  presented  thonsdves, 
the  man  once  more  obviously  inttndcated. 

"See  here;  I  told  you  I  wouldn't  many 
you  when  this  man  was  drunk,"  the  minister 
said  testily.  "Don't  you  ccnne  back  hen 
till  he's  sober." 

"Well,  you  see,  suh,''  the  wonum  replied 
^xdogetiodly,  "de  tnife  is  dat  be  wont 
come  less'n  he's  lit  up.'* 

"THAT  young  man  stays  to  an  uneai^ 
hour  every  night,  Gladys,"  said  an  jnSt 
father  to  his  youngest  daughter.  "What 
does  your  mother  say  about  it?" 

"WeU,  dad,"  Gladys  rei^  as  Ae 
turned  to  go  up-stairs,  "^e  says  that  wea 
haven't  dianged  a  bit." 

A  CHINAMAN  who  hadi  recently  81^ 
from  China  was  desirous  cS  '  startbit  a 
laundry,  but  was  at  a  loss  to  know  whi^^ 
<A  sign  to  put  over  his  shop.  He  thajpK 
decided  to  take  a  walk  and  invcB^fltfi 
other  signs  in  order  to  get  an  idea.    '  J. 

After  walking  a  while,  he  came  ff.t 
restaurant  before  which  appeared  the'jU- 
bwing:  "Never  Closed."  A  Uttle 
(m  he  saw  another  restaurant  wi&fpB 
sign:  "24-Hour  Sendee."  Wa]kitt:.|ffl 
farther,  he  came  to  one  reading:  Tftib 
Served  Day  and  Night."  FinAlferhe 
hung  up  the  following:  "Me  No  aM|^ 
Too." 

BETSY'S  grandmother  had  been  nedbg 
to  her  the  Bible  story  of  the  CieaOEa. 
When  asked  by  her  mother  how  she 
the  Bible  so  far,  she  exclaimed: 

"Oh,  mother,  I  love  it!  It  is  so  tmSa^- 
You  never  know  what  God  is  g(^ng  to  oo 
next!" 

PROFESSOR  X:  Who's  there? 

Bttrglak:  Lie  still  and  keep  quiet.  Tm 
locking  for  money. 

Psofessor:  Wait;  and  111  get  up  and  look 
with  you. 
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The  Woman  He 
'Didn't  XOani 

For  weeks  he'd  been  dreaming  of  her — he  couldn't 
eat  or  sleep.  But  when  he  tried  to  tell  her  of  his  love, 
his  IcDees  wabbled,  his  voice  died  away  in  his  throat — the 
words  refused  to  come. 

Finally  in  desperation  he  telephoned  her  house — and  in 
a  sudden  access  of  courage  asked  her  breathlessly  to  be 
wife.   And  the  voice  at  the  other  end  as  eagerly  answered — "Yes." 
Then  he  got  there — and  ii  was  the  vrong  <u:oman! 

Why  did  she  say  "Yes"?    Was  this  a  tragedy— a  scheme— or  a  madness? 
.Never  in  the  writing  of  stories  has  anyone  looked  so  deep  into  the  heart  of 
woman  as  ().  Henry.   To  him  it  was  given  to  see  beneath  the  outer  mask- 
to  the  soul  within. 

The  power  and  the  passion  of  the  ages  are  in  this  story— and  the  wisdom 

of  the  Serpent.    Read  it! 

O.  HENRY 

T/ye  Mo^t  JTa^rcinatin^  Writer  of  the  Short  Story 
the  World  Ha^  K-Oer  Known 

clean-cut  from  his  pages — each  and  every 
one  new  and  different — each  with  a  new 
beginning — a  new  plot  —  a  new  and 
always  unexpected  ending. 

He  finds  romance  everywhere — arourid 
the  corner — in  the  department  store — in 
the  home — in  the  shop — in  the  street  car. 
He  laughs  when  he  preaches  and  preaches 
when  he  laughs.  He  sees  what  no  one 
else  sees — but  he  sees  what  we  have  all 
subconsciously  seen  and  makes  us  wonder 
why  we  never  thought  of  il  before. 


Once  In  many  generations  a  man  is 
born  in  whom  burns  the  fire  of  heaven — 
ihe  world  calls  such  a  man  a  genius.  He 
flames  into  the  world  like  a  meteor.  The 
heaven-given  fire  is  his  and  urges  him 
on.  Of  such  is  O.  Henry.  He  has  the 
visiiin  of  the  seer.  He  sees  into  the  hearts 
of  men  as  though  they  were  cased  in 
glass. 

Marvelous  indeed  are  the  stories  lie 
tells  — bits  of  life  they  are, 
really,  landing  out  sharp  and 


FREE 


E.    PHILLIPS  WhiUTheyI^.t 

OPPENHEIM  7  Volumes 

:NIysterics— baffling,  fascinating,  that  hold  you  spdlbound— adventures  that  . 
set  y\>ur  i.ulsea  a  racing -romances  that  stir  your  very  heartBtrings— all  these  /  »*4f  ■  i"> 
are  in  his  stories,  and  all  his  marvelous  genius  is  in  the  tcUinK  of  them.    /    REVIEW  OF 

TT     u         /   REVIEWS  O). 

He  lets  you  into  secrets. that  take  your  breath  away.    He  shows    f  ^  |„i,, 


you  hiddi-n  forces— secret  intrigues — Startling  accidents— that  have  /  ffow  Yark  Glj 
kept    Fnroi-e    in    turmoil    for    a    generation.      He    holds    you   /  ^  ^, 

cntliralled  with  the  lomancc,  the  mystery  of  his  tale  rigHt  up    /  procal.  ctitrgN  p»ld 
llie  very  last  word.  /   bJ  mu,   O.  Ueiiry'i 

/  worki  111  12  Toluinea, 
liouiiiJ    In    lilk  cloth. 
IT  1th  (old  tiiii*.   Alto  the 
T  TDlume  UMiiI«r])lccei  ot 
E.     Fhllllpi  Oppenheim. 
Wc  have  left  over  from  last  year's  bi([  sale  a  few  hun-    '  bound  In  cloth.    If  I  hMp 
dred  cories  ot  these  best  stories  of  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim    /  U«  book*.  I  will  remli  |1  SO 
-7  splendid  volume.-the  cream  of  present-day  fiction.    /  1"  S  <U,..  .nd  Ui«  »2_«0  . 

While  Ihcv  l.-^  we  will  """^        ^^trk^-^^l"""^    /  o"H?nr/ «l'n!;^?d\«p  S. 

■jets  FRKF,  witli  each  set  of  O.  Henry.  When  these  r  j  Tolum»  of  E.  Phlliliii  Oppra- 
few  hundred  'Ht  are  gone  you  will  be  able  to  get  '  helm  FREE.  Olherwlne  I  will. 
Oppenheim's  thrilling  tales  only  at  their  regular     /  within  10  dmy:  reiurn  birth  itU 


yotir  LcL^t  Chance!  /V 


price  in  [he  l>i"jk  stores. 

Now,  while  yoa  can,  (ret  your  O.  Henry 
set  for  only  ■">'''■  n  week,  and  the  Oppen- 
heim storie-.  T-TtEK!  Never  Bcnln  can 
we  firive  yon  hui-h  a  chance.  Dont  miss 
It!  Cot  the  coupon,and  mall  ItTODATI 


/ 
/ 

/  N*iia 

/ 

/  Admihb 


at  ymir  eipcnie. 


The  Review  of  Reviews  Co^  30  Irving  Place,  New  York  City 
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/    five  dm,  and  tken  $3.00  a  month  fer  8  numtk*. 
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